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Operators, and Users of Special Steels chiefly 
founded on the Researches regarding Alloy Steels of 
Sir Robert Hadfield, 804 
Burns (C D), The Coiitact of Minds, 794 
Burt (Prof E A ), The North Amencan Species of Clavana, 


Butler (Prof AS), [death], 335 , [obituary article], 474 
Butler (Dr E J), Diseases of Plants intfFngland in 
i920-2r, 416 , Virus Diseases of Plants, 551 
Buxton (L HD), Ethnology of Malta and Gozo-, 858 
Byzov (V V), Vulcanisation of Rubber, 648 


Cabaud (R), Installations £lectnques industrieUes 
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notiv (M) sad E Viel, A New Reagent for Alkaloids and 
the Preparation of the Iodostibinates of these 
Subatanoes m the Crystallised State, 692 
Cam (Dr J C), The Manufacture of Dyes, 212 
Cajori (Prof F), Prof A N Favoro, 368 
Caldwell (Prof J W), [death], 298 
Calmette (A), A Bouquet and L Nfsgre RAle of the 
tmra%n in the Evolution of Experimental Tuberculosis 
m the Rabbit and Guinea-pig, 727 
Calvert (E B), Radio in Relation to Weather Observa¬ 
tions, 720 

Calvert (W JR), Heat, 216 

Cambage (R H), elected president of the Royal Society 
of N S W, 891 

Campbell (Dr L), Vanable Star Maxima and Minima 

Campbell 9 (M 9 J?) Guidebook of the Western United 
States Part F, 543 

Campbell (Dr N R), A Static or Dynamic Atom ? 569 , 
Modern Electrical Theory Supplementary Chapters 
Chapter XVI Relativity, 697, The Naming of 
Elements 292 

Campbell (Prof), Einstein and the Recent Fclipse, 541 
Cannon (H G), Spermatogenesis of the Lepidoptera, 670 
Carnarvon (Lord) [obituary article] 304 
Carpenter (Dr G D Hale) Nightingale in Uganda 636 
Carpenter (Dr G H ), appointed keeper of the Manchester 
Museum 204 

Carr (Prof H Wildon), Formalism and Mysticism, 246 
The General Principle of Relativity in its Philosophical 
and Historical Aspect Second edition, 697 The 
lercenten§ry of Blaise Pascal, 814 
Carr6 (M H) and A S Home, bungi grown in Pectin 
extracted from Apple, 553 
Carrel (A ), Leucocytic Secretions 555 
Carroll (J A) The Series-spectra of the Aluminium 
Sub-group 418 

Carruthers (J N ) Volcanic Activity in Iceland and Long 
Distance Transport of ' Dust ’’ 233 
Carse (Dr G A ), appointed reader in natural philosophy 
in Fdinburgh University, 273 
Cartan (Prof E), Lemons sur les Invariants Int6graux 
Cours professC a la Faculty des Sciences de Pans 217 
Carus Wilson (C ) Sarsen Stones 292 
Case (EC) New Reptiles and Stegocephalians from the 
Upper Tnassic of Western Texas 129 
Case (J ) Notes and Examples on the Theory of Heat and 
Heat Engines Second edition, 596 
Castille (A) and F W Khngstedt, The Ultraviolet 
Absorption Spectra of Benzoic Acid and of the Three 
Oxybenzoic Acids, 488 

Cave (C J P), Winter Thunderstorms in the Bntish 
Islands 33 and R A W Watt, The Study of 
Radiotelegraphic Atmosphencs in Relation to 
Meteorology, 34 

Cayeux (Prof L), Elected a foreign member of the 
Geological Society, 716 The Phenomenon of Imprints 
in the Mesozoic Iron Minerals of France, 763 The 
Rdle of the Cnnoids in the History of the Secondary 
Oolitic Iron Minerals 903 

Chamberlain (H) J W Cobb, R Lessing F S Smnatt, 
and M C Stopes, Coal a Senes of Lectures on 
Coal and its Utilisation, 178 

Chamberlain (Prof T C), The Condition of the Forth s 
Intenor, 129 

Chambers (A E ), History of an Oil-Well, 754 
Chapin (Prof W H), Second Year College Chemistry, 285 , 
Second Year College Chemistry A Manual of 
Laboratory Exercises, 285 

Chapman (A Chaston), Chemistry in Industry 379, 
The Term " Chemist,” 403 , and others Methods 
of estimating Arsenic, 196 

Chapman (F), Distribution of the Organ-Pipe Diatom 
Bactllana paradoxa, 15 , The Rule of Pnonty m 
Nomenclature, 148, and I Crespin, The Austral 
RhynchoneUacea of the " Nigricans Senes ” with a 
Description of the New Genus Tegulorhynchia, 311 
Chapman (H W), Aster tnpohum on Salt Marshes, 256 
Charles (J A CJ, centenary of the death of, 438 
Charriou (A), The Removal of Acids from Solution by 
Precipitates of Alumina, 452 


Charters (Dr W W), Methods of College Teaching, 865 
Chater (Sir Catchick P), gift to Hong-Kong University, 

Chatilfon (M), The Paramagnetism of Cobalt Sulphate 
in Aqueous Solution 903 

Chauvin (E ), The Toxicity of Volvarta glosocephala, 35 
Chavastelon (R ), A Method for the Preservation of Wood, 
692 

Cherry (T M), elected to an Isaac Newton studentship 
in Cambridge University, 417 
Cherry Garrard (A), The Worst Journey in the World 
Antarctic 1910-1913 2 vols , 386 

Cheshire (Prof F J) Industrial Applications of the 
Microscope, 239 The Early History of the Polanscope 
and the Polarising Microscope, 171 
Chiene (Prof J ), [death], 781 

Child (Prof C M), The Origin and Development of the 
Nervous System from a Physiological Viewpoint, 
216 

Child (W) Irregularities in the Moon s Motion 682 
Childe (V G), The Neolithic Painted Pottery of South- 
Eastern Europe 726 

Chilton (Prof C ) New Isopod from Central Australia, 823 
Chisholm (G G), Handbook of Commercial Geography 
New edition 77 impending retirement of 133 
Chree (Dr C ), A Supposed Relationship between Sunspot 
Frequency and the Potential Gradient of Atmospheric 
Electricity 242 Aurora and Allied Phenomena, 135 , 
elected president of the Royal Meteorological Society, 
266 Magnetic Phenomena m the Region of tho 
South Magnetic Pole, 866 

Chretien (H) Recording Time with an Electrically 
Maintained Pendulum 554 

Christian (C R ) appointed temporary demonstrator in 
pathology in Manchester University, 418 
Churchman (J W) The Mechanism of Selective Bacteno 
stasis, 763 

Clark (A F), Displacement of Carboniferous Strata in 
County Sligo 654 

Clark (A H ), Recent Pentacnmd® 340 
Clark (G L), The Significance of the Experimentally 
Determined Crystal Structures of the Alkali Poly- 
halides 868 and W Duane Tht Reflection by a 
Crystal of X rays characteristic of Chemical Elements 
in it The Abnormal Reflection of X rays by Crystals. 
868 

Clark (Dr H Lyman) Age and Area in Natural Selection, 
130 

Clark (J E) and I D Margary Nature Study and 
Phenology 49 

Clark (W) Development Centres m the Photographic 
Plate 684 

Clarke (Sir Ernest) [death!, 335 [obituary article] 404 
Clarke (G R), Postal and Telegraph Work in India, 891 
Clarke (Prof J M), elected a foreign member of the 
Geological Society, 716 

Claude (G), The Application of Coke- Oven Gas to the 
- Synthesis of Ammonia 310 
Claxton (T F) Weather at Hongkong during 1922, 894 
Clayden (A W) An improved Actinograph note on 
the Influence of a Glass Shade, 727 
Clayton (A E), conferment upon, of a doctorate by 
London University, 307 

Clayton (H H ) Meteorology of the South Atlantic 481 
Clegg (Dr J G ) resignation of the lectureship in ophthal¬ 
mology in Manchester University, 652 
Clodd (E T, the work of, 369 

Cluzet (J J and A Chevallier, The Use of Thorium Emana¬ 
tion in Inhalation, 171 

Coates (H ), A Perthshire Naturalist Charles Macintosh 
of Inver With a Chapter on Scottish Folk-music 
by H Wiseman, 800 

Cobb (Prof J W ), lechnology of Fuels 835 
Coblentz (W W) Planetary Radiation, 310 
Cockayne (Dr L) The Vegetation of New Zealand, 457 
Cockerell (Prof T D A) Miocene Cichlid Fish from 
Haiti, 858, Museums, 184 Porto Santo in Pleistocene 
Times, 464 Sir Isaac Bayley Balfour, 150 , The 
Sugar-Cane Mealy Bug, 223 

Cohen (Prof E), elected an honorary fellow of the 
Chemical Society, 439 
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Cohn (Prof F), [obituary article], 194 
Colter (Prof E G) Photo-elastic Research, 341 , Stresses 
in Beams Rings, and Chains, 161 
Colo (Prof G A J ), Common Stones Unconventional 
Essays in Geology, 144 , Memoir and Map of Localities 
of Minerals of Economic Importance and Metalliferous 
Mines in Ireland, 735 , The Earth under the Rule of 
Man, 352 

Cole (W H ), Circus Movements of Limulus, 553 
Cohn (H) and H Belval, The Supposed Reserve Dextnns 
of Monocotyledons, 832, and Mile A Chaudun, 
The Diastatic Hydrolysis of the Glucosides of Alcohols, 
347 

Collet (Prof L W), elected a foreign correspondent of 
the Geological Society, 716 

Collier (A J ) Osage Oilfield, Wyoming 348 and S H 
Cathcart Oil in Laccohthic Domes, 341 
Colhngwood (E F j, awarded a Rayleigh prize in Cam¬ 
bridge University, 417 

Colhngwood (R G), The History of Hadrian's Wall, 616 
Collins (A F) The Radio Amateur's Hand Book, 427 
Colhp (Prof J B), Effect of Plant Extracts on Blood 
Sugar, 571 

Compton (Prof R H ) , Botanical Aspects of Wegener s 
Hypothesis The Writer of the Article, 533 
Connell (J S M), appointed honorary assistant curator 
of the gynecological section of the Pathological 
Museum Birmingham University, 723 
Connell (W H ), British Surveying Instruments, 648 
Cook (M) Crystal Growth m Cadmium 382 
Cook (Prof M T), Structure and Origin of the Plant 
Gall 483 

Cooke, Troughton and Simms Ltd A New Typo of 
Pocket Magnifier 509 

Cooper (C F), Baluchithenum osbornx (? syn Indnco 
thertum lurgaicum, Bomssyak) 134 The Skull and 
Dentition of Paracerathertum bughense, 653 
Cooper (Miss Eugenia R A) appointed a demonstrator 
in anatomy in Manchester University, 901 
Cooper (W S ), Chaparral Scrub in California, 268 
Copernicus, a memorial tablet and municipal scientific 
library to, in Thorn 232 the 450th anniversary of 
the birth of, 513 

Copisarow (Dr M ), Synthetic Marble 787 

Corney (Dr G ), The Palolo Worm 198 

Corbe (Rev A L) The Magnetic Disturbance of March 

Cosens (C R^G ) Two figure Tables, 320 
Coster (Dr D) and Prof G Hevesy On the Missing 
Element of Atomic Number 72, 79 On the New 
Element Hafnium, 182, 252 On Celtium and 
Hafnium 462 

Cotter (Dr G de P) Eocene Pelecypoda of Burma, 893 
Cotton (L A ) Earthquake Periodicity and Tidal Stresses, 
412 

Coupm (H) The Morphological Nature of the Head of 
the Cauliflower 692 

Courmtllcs (b de), The Similitude of Forms of Shock in 
Medicine, 796 

Coursey (P R ), The Wirtltss Telephone What it is, 
and How it works (including Directions for Building 
a Simple Ktceivtr for Wireless Telephone Broadcasts), 
628 

Coward (Dr Katharine H ) The Formation of Vitamm-A, 
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Cox (H J ) and W N Hutt Fruit growing 1 
Carolina 858 
Cox (Prof J ) [death], 678 [obituary article], 817 
Crawford (Lord) nominated as chancellor of Manchester 
University, 688 

Crawford (O G SI, Distribution of Megalithic Monu¬ 
ments 602 , Tne Andover District an account of 
Sheet 283 of the One inch Ordnance Map (Small 
Sheet Series) 701 

Crawley (Lt Col C G CV. Wireless Pdpular and Concise, 
628 

-Crew (F A E ), Studies in Intersexuahty (I), 653 , The 
Significance of an Anchondroplasia-like Condition 
met with in Cattle, 829 
Crittenden (E C ), Photometry, 512 
Crocco (Capt 0 A), Helium m Airships, 887 


Croft (T), Steam Power Plant Auxiliaries and Accessories, 
2*5 

Crommelin (Dr A C D), Prof E E Barnard, 367 
Crook (T) The Wegener Hypothesis and the Origin of 
the Oceans, 255 

Cross (C F), Fact and Phantasy in Industrial Science, 585; 
and C Doric, Researches on Cellulose IV (1910- 
1921), 12 

Cross (M I) and M J Cole, Modern Microscopy a 
Handbook for Beginners and Students Fifth edition, 
revised and rearranged by H F Angus, 2x7 
Crowley (Dr J F), The Use of Synchronously Inter¬ 
mittent Light in Industry, 784 
Crowther (Dr j A), Molecular Physics, 279 
Cruickshank (Mass Anne Hamilton), the bequest of, to 
Aberdeen University, 517 

Cruickshank (Dr J), appointed reader in bacteriology 
in Aberdeen University, 864 

Cuinot (Prof LJ, Faune de France 4 Sipunculiens, 
Echiunens, Pnapuhens, 356 

Cumming (Dr A C) and Dr S A Kay, A Text-book of 
Quantitative Chemical Analysis Fourth edition, 321 
Cunningham (Dr B), Indian Irrigation, 388 
Cunningham (J T), Age and Area and Natural Selection, 
287 Breeding Experiments on the Inheritance of 
acquired Characters 702 

Cunc (Mile Irine), An Arrangement for Measuring Strong 
Ionisations due to the a Rays, 831 and G Fournier, 
The y-Radiation of Radium-D and Radium-E, 762 
Cumow (Miss Irene J ) appointed assistant lecturer in 
geography in Manchester University, 901 
Curtis (A HJ [obituary article] 125 
Curtis (W E), The Structure of the Band Spectrum of 
Helium II, 418 

Cutler (D W), The Protozoa of the Soil, 653 

Dakin (Dr H D), Oxidations and Reductions in the 
Animal Body Second edition, 390 
Dakin (Prof W J ) Medical Education, 151 
Dalby (Prof WE)! urther Researches on the Strength 
of Materials 241 

Dale (Dr H H) elected a member of the Athenaeum 
Club, 544 , Insulin, 253 
Dalton (Dr N), [death] 368 

Daly (I de B), The Influence of Mechanical Conditions 
of the Circulation on the Electro-Cardiogram, 653 
Daly (Prof R A), elected a foreign correspondent of the 
Geological Society, 716 

Dammann (Mile Y K The Kansou Earthquake Deter¬ 
mination of the Epicentre 588 
Dangeard (P), The Vacuome in the Pollen Grains of 
Gymnobperms, 554 

Dangeard (P A ) and P Dangeard, The Vitality of Aucuba 
Leaves preserved in a Vacuum, 171 
Daniel (L), Regeneration of the Potato by Grafting, 520 , 
Variations of Perfumes under the Influence of Graft¬ 
ing. 654 

Darnell (Dr A), A Reconsideration of the Michelaon- 
Morley Experiment, 475 

Darling (C R) The Production of an Intermittent 
Pressure by Boding Water, 830 , and C W Stopford, 
The Production of Electromotive Forces by Heating 
Junctions of Single Metals 623 
Darmois (E), The Action of Molybdic Aa'd on the Rotatory 
Power of the Tartanc and Malic Esters 691 , and 

L Perin Dextro Malic Acid and the Utilisation, of 
Lmomum Molybdomalate for the Resolution of 
Racemic Mahc Acid, 310 

Dart (Dr R A), Anderson Stuart his Relation to 
Medicine and to the Empire, m 
Darwin (Prof C G), The Wave Theory and the Quantum 
Theory, 771 

Dastur (R H) Vegetative Reproduction by Root 
Runners, 823 

Dauvdlier (A), High Frequency Spectrographic Researches 
in the Group of the Rare Earths, 795 , and L, de 
Broglie The M Senes of the Elements, 35 
Dauztrc (C), Researches on Natural Coloration effected 
at the Pic do Midi according to the Experiments of 
J Bouget, X03 
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Davids (Prof Rhys), [obituary article], 58 
Davidson (C )> Amount of the Displacement In Gelatine 
Films shown by Precise Measurements of Stellar 
Photographs, 169 

Davidson (Prof PE), Social Significance of U S Army 
Intelligence Tests, 44* 

Davies (Dr, A M) The Life-Cycle of the Eel in Relation 
to Wegener s Hypothesis, 496 
Davies (D C), Annual Report of the Field Museum of 
Natural History, 1921, 544 

Davis (Prof B), The Capture of Electrons by Swiftly 
Moving Alpha Particles, 706 and H M Temll, 
The Refraction of X-rays in Calcite, 207 
Davis (R) Deciphering Charred Documents 160 
Davis (Prof W M), Drowned Coral Reefs South of Japan, 
555 

Davison (Dr C), The Eruption of Sakura jima in 1914, 
516 , The Silent Zone in Explosion Sound Areas, 117 
Davison (Henry P ), Scholarships, 621 651 
Davison (Prof A W) and Prof H S van Klooster, 
Laboratory Manual of Physical Chemistry 665 
Dawe (T M ), Pasture Grass in Tropical Afnca 198 
Day (Dr A L) presented with the John Scott Medal, 
680 

Dean (W R) awarded a Rayleigh Pnze in Cambridge 
University 417 

Dearden (W H ), elected Hadficld Research Scholar in 
Metallography at Stockholm, 828 
Deeley (R M) Atmospherics, 362 The Cause of Anti¬ 
cyclones, 83, 256, 634 The Viscosity of Liquids, 

Defant (A ) Temperature radiation from Clouds, 96 
D£jardm (C») The Critical Velocities of the Electrons in 
Krypton and the Production of the Spectra of this 
Gas 5J4 The Ionisation of Mercury Vapour in the 
Presence of Argon 35 

Delauney (P) New Researches relating to the Presence 
of Loroglossin in Native Orchids 451 
Del6pine (Prof G), elected a foreign correspondent of the 
Geological Society 716 

Demolon (A ) and P Boischot Researches on the Assimi- 
lability of Phosphatic Manures 488 
Denaeyer (M E) The Rocks of Adrar dcs Iforass and 
Ahagg&r, 692 

Denham (H t.) An Inorganic Chemistry, 180 
Denham (H J ) A Micrometnc Slide Rule 103 
Demgiss (G), The Rapid Estimation of Magnesium in a 
Single Drop of Sea water, 35 

Denne (MT) An Improved Apparatus for the Production 
of Photomicrographs 486 

Denning (W F ) Fireballs in February 197 Great Fire¬ 
ball in Northern India on December 28 372 June 
Meteoric Displays 785 Meteors of March 17, 479 
Perseid Meteors in July 1592 848 The April Meteor 
Shower, 646 The Great Red Spot on Jupiter 233, 
The Zodiacal Light 3?8 

Depiret (C ), The Glaciations, of the Valleys of the French 
Pyrenees and their Relations with the Fluvial 
Terraces, 867 

Desch (Prof C H ), The Services of Henry Clifton Sorby 
to Metallurgy 478 

Devonshire (Duke of), elected High Steward of Cambridge 
University, 449 

Dewar (Sir James), [obituary article], 472 the work of, 
646 bequests by, 750 

Diack (F C), awarded the Blackwell pnze 864 
Dickson (Prof L E ), History of the Theory of Numbers 
Vol fl, ix 

Dt4nert (F), The Circulation of Water in the Chalk 347 
and F Wandenbulcke, The Estimation of Silica in 
Water, 831 

Dimbleby (Violet), S English, and Prof WES lurner, 
Some Physical Properties of Bone Oxide containing 
Glasses, 420 

Dine (D L van), Impounding Water for Mosquito Control, 
374 

Dines (W H), The Cause of Anticyclones, 495 , and 
L H G Dines, An Examination of Bntish Upper 
Air Data in the Light of the Norwegian Theory of 
the Structure of the Cyclone, 587 
Dinwiddle (W ), Wave power Transmission, 417 ' 


(Prof ft B 1, elected president of the Manchester 
Literary and Philosophical Society 645 
Dixon (Prof H H ) and N G Ball The Structure of the 
Vascular Supply to the Storage Organs of some 
Seedlings 275 

Dixon (M) and H E Tunmchffe The Oxidation of 
reduce^ Glutathione and other Sulphydryl Com 
pounds 274 

Dobson (G M B ) Characteristics of the Atmosphere up 
to 200 km , as obtained from Observations of Meteors, 
487 

Dogiel (Prof A S ) [death], 437 

Doke (C M) The Grammar of the Lamba I anguago, 
460 

Doubleday (Ida) and W B Hardy, The I atent Period in 
Lubrication 182 

Douglas (Miss A V), The Sizes of Particles in certain 
Pelagic Deposits, 794 

Douglas (G V), Geological Results of the Shackleton- 
Rowett (Quest) Fxpedition 274 
Doushn (H R ) Recent Explorations at Zimbabwe, 442 
Douvilte (Prof H) elected a foreign member of the 
Geological Society, 716 

Dowling (J J), The Recording Ultramicrometer its 
Theory and Appbcations, 487 742 
Dowson (V H W , Date Palms of Iraq 719 
Dreyer (Prof G ) A New Treatment of Tuberculosis 853 
Drejer (Dr J L E), olocted president of the Royal 
Astronomical Society 232 

Druault (A ) Iho Diffraction Spectra produced by Round 
Corpuscles irregularly distributed 103 
Druce (j G F) made a Doctor Rerum Naturalium of 
the Charles University Prague ioj 
D rumaux (Prof P ) L Evidence de la thfone d Einstein 
697 

Drumm (J J), The Constitution of Catechin Pt I, 

831 

Drysdale (C V) and S Butterworth, The Distribution of 
the Magnetic Held and Return Current round a 
Submarine Cable carrying Alternating Current Pts 
I and II 793 

Duane (Prof W) awarded the Comstock pnze by the 
U S National Academy of Sciences 716 
Dubois (R ) Tears and the Functions of the Lachrymal 
Gland 654 The Toxiuty of Copper with Respect to 
Moulds 832 

Duddell (the late W du B) memonal of, 686 
Dufay (J ) The Spectrum of the Nocturnal Sky 762 
Duffield (Prof W G ) A Meteorological Disturbance of an 
Oscillatory Character 598 

Dugmore (Major A R), The Wonderland of Big Game 
Film 782 

Dumanois {P) The Utilisation (in a Motor) of a Mixture 
of Lamp Oil and Alcohol containing a High Per¬ 
centage of the latter, 831 An Aerodynamical 
Arrangement for testing Motors, 383 
Dun (W S ) and Sir Edgeworth David The Occurrence 
of Gastnoceras at the Irwin River Coalfield, W A, 
etc 311 

Duncan (Dr D ) [death] 749 
Duncan (J C) Photographic Studies of Nebulae 857 
Dunkcrly (J S ) Encystation and Reserve Food Forma¬ 
tion m Tnnema hneare, 206 

Dunlap (Prof K) The Elements of Scientific Psychology, 

392 

Dunlop (G A), Report on the Warrington Museum, 158 
Dunlop (Prof W R ), Educational Problems of Tropical 
Agriculture 880 

Dunoyer (L) Induction Spectra and Spark Spectra, 588, 
and P Toulon, An Arc Rectifier, 96 
Durand (J F), Action of Acetylene on Zinc Ethyl, 654 
Durham (Miss Edith) Balkan Fmbroidery Patterns 786, 
Bird Men * and Kindred Customs in the Balkans, 
450 


of the Heat furnished by Thermal Springs 488 
Dye (D W,), The Valve-maintained Tuning Fork as a 
Precision Time Standard, 242 
Dyson (Sir Frank), Large Telescopes and them Work, 44J 
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fibl6 (L), Magnetic Measurements in the Pans Basin, 903 
Eckardt(Dr W R ), Climates of the Past, 304 , GrundzUge 
einer Physiokhmatologie der Festl&nder, 39a 
Eddington (Prof A S), Prof Michelsons Work in 
Astronomical Interferometry, 240 , The Borderland 
of Astronomy and Geology, t8 , The Interferometer 
in Astronomy 572 The Intenor of a Star Supple¬ 
ment (May 12), v 644, The Mathematics) Theory of 
Relativity, 697 

Edridge-Green (Dr F W), Occult Phenomena and 
After-images 16 

Edwards (J ), A Treatise on the Integral Calculus with 
Applications, Examples, and Problems Vol 2, 391 
Edwards (W N) The Microscopic Structure of Coal, 690 
Egerton (A), The Vapour Pressure of Lead 1, 381 
Egerton (AC) and W B Lee, Some Density Determina¬ 
tions 381 

Eginitis (D) The Reform of the Calendar in Greece, 
487 , The Adoption in Greece of the Gregorian 
Calendar, 546 

Eijkman (Dr C), presented with the John Scott medal, 
680 

Einstein (Prof A), translated by Prof E P Adams, 
The Meaning of Relativity Four Lectures delivered 
at Princeton University, May 1921, 697 
Elhnger (T), The Variation and Inheritance of Milk 
Characters, 867 

Elliot (H ), Human Character, 174 
Elliott (Prof 1 A), [death], 298 

Flliott (J SB) ana O P Stansfield, The Life History 
of Polythrxncxum Trxfohx 353 
Elliott (L E ) Chile To day and To-morrow, 566 
Elbs (O C de C), Poetry and Science, 890 
Ely (Dr Talfourd), [obituarv article], 156 
Emery (Dr W d’E), [death] 888 
Engledow (F L). Peculiar Polish Wheat Cross, 719 
English (S ), Natural Silhmanite as a Glass Refractory, 830 
Epps (wj, Anderson Stuart, M D , Physiologist, Teacher 
Builder, Organiser, Citizen, 111 
Ermen (W F A) Innocuous Metol, 481 
Ernie (Lord) Victorian Memoirs and Memories, 611 
Evans (Dr I B Pole), awarded the South Africa medal 
and grant idz 

Evans (I H Nj, Fire making m the Malay Peninsula, 683 
Evans (Dr J W ), A Peruvian Desert, 327 Johannsen 9 
Essentials for the Microscopical Determination of 
Rock-forming Minerals and Rocks 143 Molecular 
and Crystal Symmetry, 740 The Wegener Hypothesis 
of Continental Drift 393 and others The Wegener 
Hypothesis, 30 

Evans (M H) and H J George, The Adsorption of 
Gases by Solids and the Thickness of the Absorbed 
Layer, 206 

Evans (W V) and R T Duflord, A Luminescent Chemical 
Change 481 

Evershed (J ) The Corona of 1908 and Solar Prominences, 
785 , The Green fdash at Sunset, 13 The Indian 
Eclipse Expedition to Wallal, Western Australia, 862 
Evetts (G) The Administration and Finance of Gas 
Undertakings with Special Reference to the Gas 
Regulation Act, 1920, 350 

Eyden (Miss D) Changes in the Specific Gravity of 
Dapknxa pulex L 243 


Faber (Dr), Reinforced Concrete simply explained, 251 

Fabre (J H ), translated by A Teixeira de Mattos, More 
Beetles, 285 , translated by A Teixeira de Mattos, 
The Life of the Weevil, 216 

Fairboume (A), Selective Interruption of Molecular 
Oscillation, 149 

Fairbrother (F) appointed lecturer in chemistry in 
Manchester University, 449 

Fargher (R G ) and M E Probert, The Cuticle of Cotton, 
443 

Farmer (F) S Adams, and A Stephenson, Lighting in 
Mines, 341 

Farrar (Dame Ella Mabel), bequest to the Transvaal for 
an agricultural scholarship, 621 

Favaro (Prof A N ) [obituary article], 368 

JE-earon (Dr W R ), Urease, 894 


Ferguson (A), A New Method of Glass-melting, 83b 
Fernow (Prof BE), [death] 335 

Few (H P), Elementary Determinants for Electrical 
Engineers, 566 

Field (j H ), Upper-Sir Winds in India, 62 , The Upper 
Air in India, 269 

Fterz David (Prof H E), Grundlegende Operationen der 
Farbenchemie Zweite Auflage, 142 
Filon (Prof L N G) and F C Harm, The Diphasic 
Nature of Glass as shown by Photo-elastic observa¬ 
tions, 723 

Finch (G 1), High altitude Mountaineering, 280 
Findlay (Prof A), The Phase Rule and its Applications 
Fifth edition 631 

Firth (Edith M), F W Hodkin, and Prof WES 
Turner, The Effect of Saltcake m Corroding Fireclay 
Materials, 519 

Fischer (Emil) Gesammelte Werke. Untersuchungen 
Uber Aminoshuren, Polypeptide und Proteine II 
(1907-1919), herausgegeben von M Bergmapn, 768 
Fisher (E A), Some Moisture Relations of Colloids 
Part I 169 II, 690 

Fisher (HAL) The Progress of Education in the Empire 
since 1911, 865 

Fisher (R A), Paradoxical Rainfall Data, 465, H G 
Thornton, and W A Mackenzie, Distribution of 
Organisms m Culture Media, 422 
Fison (Dr AH), [death], 230 , [obituary article] 263 
Flammanon (C) The Increase 01 Brightness of the Star 
p Ceil, 451 

Fleming (A H), gift to the Cahfomia Institute of 
Technology 477 

Fleming (Prof J A) The Work of the late Sir James 
Dewar, 646 

Fleming (R M ), Stones from the Early World, 284 
Fleure (Prof H J ), Mental and Physical Characters in 
Race Study, 268 The Races of England and Wales 
a Survey of Recent Research, 737 
Flint (Prof AS), [death], 437 

Flint (H T) A Generalised Vector Analysis of Four 
Dimensions, 419 

Flynn (Prof T T), The Phylogenetic Significance of the 
Marsupial Allan topLacenta, 136 
de Forcrand (R), Thallium Hydrmgde, 354, The 
Alcoholates of Thallium, 133 , war Hydrates of 
Krypton and Argon 3x0 

de Forest (Dr Let) presented with the Elliott Cresson 
gold medal of the Franklin Institute, 337, Micro- 
phomc Flames 739 

Forsdike (H S) awarded the Jacksonian prize of the 
Royal College 0! Surgeons of England, 344 
Forster (Sir Ralph) unveiling of a tablet of, at University 
College 687 

Forsythe (Dr W E ), Colour Temperature and Brightness 
of Moonlight 533 

Foster (W A ) and D G Carter, Farm Buildings, 391 
Fothenngham (Rev D R ) Calendar Reform, 159 
Fothenngham (Dr J K), Perseid Meteors in July 1592, 
774 

Touassier (M) The Influence of Copper on the lactic 
Fermentation, 451 

Fourmaner (Prof P), elected a foreign correspondent of 
the Geological Society 7x6 

Fournier d Albe (Dr E E), A Method of Broadcasting 
Pictures 811 Broadcasting a Picture by Wireless 
Telephony, 751 (Psychical Research) The Goligher 
Circle, May to August 1921, 139 
Fowler (Prof A) The Senes Spectrum of Trebly-ionised 
Silicon (Si IV), 689 

Fowler (R H ), The Structure of the Atom, 523 
Fowler (Canon W W ), [death], 781, [obituaxy article], 888 
Fox (C), The Distnbution of Population in the Cambridge 
Region in Early Times, with Special Reference to 
the Bronze Age, 67 

Fox (H M), appointed demonstrator of comparative 
anatomy in Cambndge University, 828 
Fox (W LJ, Hafnium and Titanium, 429 
Franchet (L ), A New Industrial Material of the Neolithic 
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Ftaozen (Dr H), [obituary article], 577 I Gidley (J W), Palaeocene Primates of the United States, 

Hrasef (R) and J E Humphries, Substitution in the 89 ^ Pliocene Vertebrates from the Tertiaries of 


Benzene Nucleus, $12 

Frazer (Sir James George), The Golden Bough a Study 
in Magic and Religion Abridged edition, 658 
Frtmont (C), The Influence of the Velocity of Impact 
in the Calibration of Dynamometer Springs 171 
French (Dr J W), A Permanent Image on Clear Glass, 
570, Science and Armaments, 186, Stereoscopy 
re-stated, 726 

Freshfield (D W), the honorary degree of doctor conferred 
upon, by Geneva University, 828 
Freud (Dr S), translated from the Second German 
edition by C J M Hubback, Beyond the Pleasure 
Principle, 316 translated by J Strachey, Group 
Psychology and the Analysis of the Ego 321 
Frey (Dr E) and others, Plant Ecology, 827 
Friese (Prof H ) Die europlischen Bienen (Apidae) Das 
Leben und Wirken unserer Blumenwespen 1 Lief, 
230 

Fnnk (Dr H W), Morbid Fears and Compulsions 
their Psychology and Psychoanalytic Treatment, 250 
Frink (R L J, Glass Containers for Foodstuffs, 613 
Fryer (J C F and H F), Records of British Coleoptera, 
683 

Fujiwbara (S), The Growth and Decay of Vortical 
Systems 309 The Mechanism of Extratropical 
Cyclones, 310 

Fuller (Sir Bampfylde), CauSes and Consequences, 665 
Fulton (Dr T W), Tne Life Cycle of the Eel in Relation 
to Wegener's Hypothesis, 359 


Gage (Lt -Col AT), Report of the Botamcal Survey of 
India 1921-22 347 

Galarza (Prof R) Quimica Experimental 1, 285 
Gallenkamp (A) and Co, Ltd, Catalogue of Electro 
magnetic Apparatus, 338 

Gamble (J S ), Flora of the Presidency of Madras Part 5, 

631 

Ganapati (S V) and R G Pankh, Induction Motors as 
Synchronous Machines 161 
Gardiner (C I) Geology 876 

Gardiner (Prof J S), Exploitation of South African 
Fisheries, 270 

Gardner (Dr A D), awarded the Radchffe prize of 
Oxford University, 485 

Gardner (Julia), New Eocene Mollusca from Texas 616 
Garibaldi (A), Thyroidectomy and Immunity 763 
Garnett (C 5), A Peculiar Chlonte-rock at Ible, Derby¬ 
shire The Dissociation of Dolomite, 486 
Garrod (Sir Archibald E), appointed deputy to Dr R A 
Peters in Oxford University, 240 
Gaster (L), Industrial Lighting and the Prevention of 
Accidents, 713, The Lighting of Printing Works, 


Gatentgr (Prof J B), Spermatogenesis of the Lepidoptera, 

Gates (Prof R R), Chloropiasts and Cells, 635 The 
Non-Mendelian Inheritance of Size Characters in 
Flower Petals, 893 

Gaumont (L) A Loud-speaking Telephone, 96 

Gavey (Sir John), [obituary article], 124 

Gee ]E R) and W D West, awarded the Harkness 
Scholarship in Cambridge University, 900 

Gemmill (Prof J F) Echinoderm Larva: and their Bear¬ 
ing on Classification, 47 

Genese (Prof R W), An Einstein Paradox, 742, 880 

George (Mr Lloyd), address to the Umon of Edinburgh 
University, 380 

Geor|6vitch (J), New Researches on the Goloubatz Fly, 

Getman (Prof F H), Outlines of Theoretical Chemistry 
Third edition, 70 r 

Gheury de Bray (M.). Time Relations in a Dream, 361 

Giacomelh (R), Hail and Sleet in Meteorological Ter¬ 
minology, 100 

Gibbs (the fete Charles Day Dowling), an annual scholar¬ 
ship in chemisixy at Oxford under the Will of, 724 

Gibson (Prof C S.), The Chemistry of Dental Materials, 


Arizona, 443 

Gilbert Carter (H) Guide to the University Botanic 
Garden, Cambridge, 216 proposed conferment upon, 
by Cambridge University, of the honorary degree of 
M A, 204 

Gilchrist (Prof J D F), elected president of the South 
Afncan Association, 164, Fisheries and Manne 
Biological Survey, Umon of South Africa. Reports, 
1920 and 1921 270 

Gillet (A), A Verification of the Antioxygen Power of the 
Polyphenols 79s and F Giot, An Application of 
the Antioxygen Power of the Polyphenols, 867 

Gillot (P J, The Variations of some Carbohydrate Reserves 
in Mercunalis perenms, 904 

Gilmore (C W ), New Fossil Turtle from Arizona, 754, 
Upper Cretaceous Dinosauna from Alberta 719 

Ginsberg (M) The Psychology of Society, 145 

Glangeaud (P), A French Oil Well 684 A Tnal Bormg 
for Petroleum at Crouelle, near Clermont Ferrand 
(Puy de-D6me) 530 The Earthquake of October 12, 
1922, m the Creuse and the Limousin, and some 
Earthquakes in the North west of the Central Massif, 


Glasstone (Dr S), The Measurement of Overvoltage, 

Glazebrook (Sir Richard), " James Forrest ” Lecture, 709, 
714 Science and Radio Communication 709 
Glew (F H ), A Levitated Magnet, 669 
Godchot (M) The Oxidation of 1 3 4 Dime thy lcyclohex 
anone and the Synthesis of Cyclopentane Diketones, 
(192 and P Bedos The Oxide of A2 Methylcyclo- 
hexenc and the Dimcthylcyclohexanolb, 103 
Godwin Austen (Lt Col H H), A Lost Collection of 
Indian Sketches, 845 
Goerz (Dr CP) [obituary article] 297 
Goetsch (W), Experimental Production of Green and 
Colourless Hydra 484 

Gold (Lt Col E ), A Proposed Reform of the Calendar by 
Dr E F Marvin 309 

Goldie (Major A H R ), The Cause of Anticyclones, 429, 
634 

Goldschmidt (Dr H ), [death] 749 [obituary article], 888 
Goldschmidt (Prof V M ) elected a foreign correspondent 
of the Geological Society, 716 
Goldsmith (Dr J N) Dr S J Lewis, and F Twyman, 
Optical Methods in Control and Research Labora 
tones Vol I Second edition, 566 
Goodale (Prof G L L [death! 749 
Gordon (Dr R G) Difficult and Delinquent Children, 718 
Gordon (Prof W T), awarded the Makdougall-Bnsbane 
prize of the Royal Society of Edinburgh 681 , Fossil 
Coniferous Genus Pitys 726 

Gorier (Dr E), Relation between Hemoglobin Content 
and Surface of Red Blood Cells 845 
Goudie(Frof W J ), Steam Turbines Second edition 596 
Gow (Dr J ), [death], 298 , [obituary article] 403 
Grablovitz (G ) Sunshine Recording 650 
Grace (S F) Free Motion of a Sphere m a Rotating 
Liquid at Right Angles to the Axis of Rotation, 866 
Graham (W) and others. The Position of the Scientific 
Worker, 132 

de Gramont (A) The Use of the Oxyacetylene Blowpipe 
m Spectrum Analysis, 691 

Granqvist (G) and Dr C J Ostman, Meteorology of the 
Gulf of Bothnia, 720 

Grant (G), appointed Registrar of University College, 
Southampton, 586 

Grant (R), E Bate, and W H Myers, Bacteria and 
Condenser Corrosion, 236 

Grant (Capt W A), The Topography of Stane Street 
a Critical Review of " The Stane Street" by Hilaire 
Belloc, 630 

Grard (Lt -Col C.), translated by C M Phillips and 
H W L Phillips, Aluminium and its Alloys, 389 
Gray (Prof A) and G B Mathews Second edition 
prepared by A Gray and Dr T M MacRobert, A 
Treatise on Bessel Functiqss and their Applications 
to Physics, 422 
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Gray (Dr F W) The Chemistry Tangle Unravelled 
bung Chemistry systematised on a New Flan based 
on the Works of Abegg, Kossel, and Langmuir, 770 
Gray (J ), The Mechanism of Ciliary Movement III 450 , 
re-elected Balfour student in Cambridge University, 
791 

Gray (Dr J A) The Transformation of Electronic into 
Electro magnetic Energy, 878 
Graj (J G), A General Solution of the Problem of Finding 
the True Vertical for all Types of Manne and Aenal 
Craft 902 

Gray (P H ) Soil Bacteria and Organic Antiseptics, 893 
Greaves (W M H ) A Certain Family of Periodic Solutions 
of Differential Equations with an Application to the 
Tnotfi Oscillator 725 tenure of an Isaac Newton 
studentship in Cambridge University renewed for a 
year, 417 and C Davidson Atmospheric Dispersion 
in Parallax Work 27 

Green (J F N) The Structure of the Bowmore Portaskaig 
District of Islay, 725 

GreenhiU (Sir George) Absolute Measure and the C G S 
Units 259 Definitions and Laws of Motion in the 
Pnncipia 224 The I ourier Btssel Function 422 
Greenish (Prof H G) The Microscopical Examination of 
1 oods and Drugs Third edition, 459 
Greenly (T ) further Researches on the Succession and 
Metamorphism m the Mona Complex 387 
Greenslade (C E) and J E S White Training in Illumin¬ 
ating Engineering 157 

Gregory (Prof J W) Climatic Changes 561 The 
Himalayan Mountain Systim m South east Asia, 444 
Gregory (Sir Richard) elected chairman of the Circle of 
Scientific Technical and Trade Journalists 94 Re 
views and Reviewers, 94 

Grierson (Sir G) Marriage Customs in Medieval India 647 
Griffith (Dr A A ) The Support and Utilisation of Science 
92 

Griffiths (Dr E ) and A H Davis Loss of Heat from 
Surfaces, (>2 and Dr G W C Kaye The Measure 
ment of Thermal Conductivity No 1 793 
Griffiths Jones (L ) Titanium in Nile Sift 346 
Grove (W B) British Cytospora 480 
Groves (J ) Notes on Indian Charophyta 726 
Grubb (Prof A C) Active Hydrogen by Electrolysis, 671 
Active Hydrogen by the Action of ail Acid 011 a Metal 
600 

Grumbach (A ) Batteries with Fluorescent Liquid 171 
Gudden (Dr B) and Dr B Pohl, Photo electric Con 
ductivity of Crystals 859 

Gueylard (Mile F ) Intervention of the Spleen in the 
Phenomena of Adaptation to Changes in Salinity <554 
and M Duval, The Comparative Toxicity of Various 
Aeids for Fishes (GasUrosteus aculeatus) '35 
Guillaume (J ) Observations of the Sun made at the 
Lyons Observatory 55 432 

Guilltt (A ) The Rapid and Precise Measurement of the 
Frequency of Rotation of the Shaft of a Motor by 
the Stroboscopic Method 831 
Guillet (Dr L) and A Pdrtcvm translated by I 
Taverner An Introduction to tile Study of Metallo- 
griphy and Macrography 249 
Guinot (H ) A Continuous Method of Dehydrating Alcohol 
and certain Organic Liquids, 903 
GUnther (Prof S ) 298 

Gunther (R T) Parly Science in Oxford, Part 2 
Mathematics, 75 Sir Christopher Wren’s Science 
Museum 288 

Guntz (A) and Benoit, I ithium Carbide and Hydride, 
648 The Heat of Oxidation of the Metals of the 
Alkaline Earths 243 

Guthrie (W A ) Egyptian Petroleum, 894 
Gwynne Vaughan (Dame Helen) elected president of the 
National Union of Scientific Workers 92 


H (J S) Biology of Man 809 

Haas (Dr P) and T G Hill An Introduction to the 
Chemistry of Plant Products Vol 2, 283 
Haber (Prof F ) The Haber Process, 101 
Hackctt (Prof Ft), Definitions and Laws of Motion 
in the Pnncipia, 395 


Haddon (Dr AC), Smiths Hawaiki Fourth edition, 

Hadllld (Sir Robert), Advances in the Metallurgy of 
Iron and Steel, 23* 

Hadow (Sir Henry) Music as a University Subject, 722 , 
to receive an honorary degree from St Andrews 
University, 723 

Hagen (Prof E) [obituary article], 781 
Haines (Prof W S) [death] 437 

Haldane (Dr J B S) appointed Dunn reader in bio¬ 
chemistry in Cambridge University 240 
Haldane (Dr J S ) and others Science and Religion, 729 
Hall (L H ), A Theory of the Hall Effect and the Related 
Effect for Several Metals, 555 
Hall (Dr H R), Ancient Egyptian Chronology, 776, 
The Egyptian World in the Time of Tutankhamen, 
398 , The Recent Discoveries in Egypt, 753 
Halle (Prof T G) elected a foreign correspondent of 
the Geological Society, 717 

Haller (\ ) and L Palfray The Mixed and Symmetrical 
x - ethanoic - 1 camphomethanoic Esters and their 
Saponification Products 727 and R Lucas, Absorp¬ 
tion in the Ultra violet of a Senes of Denvatives 
of Camphor 171 

Halhday (Prof W R) The Gypsies of Turkey, 160 
Hainan (E T) Animal Nutntion Foods and Feeding, 804 
Hamel (G ) The Limit of Vegetation in the Channel 
according to the Dredgings earned out by the 
Pourquoi Pas ? 867 

Hamilton (Rev Dr T) resignation @f the vice chancellor¬ 
ship of tlu Queen s University Belfast 586 
Hamilton (W I ) A Dirtct Method of testing Colour 
Vision in I ower Animals 207 
Hanningcr (Prof) The Swedish National School System 34 
Hansen (H M) and S Werner The Optical Spectrum 
of Hafnium 322 On Urbain s Celtium Lines, 461 
Hanson (Dr) and J R Freeman The Constitution of 
the Alloys of Iron and Nickel 861 
Hargreaves (J ) and G S Clark Maxwell Observations 
at Wallal of the Echpst of September 1922 128 
Harkins (Prof W D) and S L Madorsky Separation, 
of Mercury into Isotopes in a Steel Apparatus, 148, 

894 

Harmcr (r W ) [death], 578 [obituary article] 779 
Harmcr (Sir Sidney I') Scientific Investigation of the 
Whaling Problem 540 The Fading of Colours, 130 
Harries (H ) Wind Steadiness in the Upper Air 583 
Hams (L J ) A Biochemical Discovery of the Ancient 
Babylonians, 326 The F xistence of an Unidentified 
Sulphur Grouping in the Protein Molecule 274 
Hams (P W ) Crystal Receivers for Broadcast Reception, 
628 

Harrison (the late B) a rtplica of a portrait of placed 
in the Maidstone Museum 855 
Hamson (Dr J W H ) Divided Composite Eyes, 81 
Harrow (Dr B) Glands in Health and Disease 694 
Hartndge (Dr H) re appointed University lecturer in 
the physiology of the senses in Cambridge University, 
864, The Coincidence Method for the Wave-length 
Measurement of Absorption Bands, 205 , and F J W 
Roughton Measurements on the Rato of Oxidation 
and Reduction of Htmoglobin 242 323 
Hatfield (W H ) Stainless Steel with some Consideration 
of its Application to the Glass Industry, 206 
Hatschek (E ) The Standard Methods of Ultra microscopy, 
487 and P C L Thorne, Metal Sols in Non-dissociat 
ing Liquids 1, 381 

Haughton IS H), Reptilian Remains from the Karroo 
Beds of East Africa, 242 

Havelock (Prof T H) Studies in Wave Resistance 
Influence of the Form of the Water plane Section 
of the Ship, 725 

Hawkes (L ), The Pamir Earthquake of Feb 18 1911,682 
Hay (Prof M), resignation of the position of Medical 
Officer of Health for Aberdeen, 760 
Hayasaka (I), Tertiary Brachiopoda of Japan, 647 
Haycraft (Dr J B ), [death], 58 [obituary article], 124 
Hayford (J F) Effects of Winds and of Barometric 
Pressures on the Great Lakes, 45 
Headndgc (J P), resignation of the lectureship in dental 
metallurgy in Manchester University, 652 
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Heape (W), The tteape and Grylla Rapid Cinema, 88 r 
Heath (Sir T L) Greek Geometry, with special reference 
to Infinitesimals, 152 

Hee (A), The Algerian Earthquake of August 25, 1922, 

Heerdt (Dr J ter) Overzicht van de theone en de 
toepassingen van gassen, waann de onderlinge 
botsingen der moleculen kunnen verwaarloosd worden, 
736 

Hegner (R W), Giardias living in Man and other Animals, 

858 

Heiberg (Prof J L) translated by D C Macgrtgor, 
Mathematics and Physical Science in Classical 
Antiquity, 355 

Heilbron (Prof 1 M) The Photosynthesis of Plant 
Products 502 

Heim (F), E Agasse-Lafont and A Fell The Rdles of 
Lead and Turpentine in the Professional Pathology 
of Painters, 243 

Hele Shaw (Dr), elected president of the Whitworth 
Society 92 Stream line I'liter 689 
Hendnck (Prof J ) and G Newlands, Mineral Constitution 
of Sou types 786 

Henri (Prof VI Absorption Spectra and Atomic Structure 

859 Tesla Spectra of Complex Compounds, 289 
The Production of Narrow Bands and Wide Bands 
in the Absorptton Spectra of Bodies in Solution and 
in the State of Vapour, 691 The liltra violet 
Absorption Spectrum of the Vapour of Benzene 
(hlonde 762 

Henroteau (I ), Variations of the Spectrum of the Star 0, 
Ononis, 727 892 

Henry (Prof A) awarded the large silver medal of the 
French National Acclimatisation Society 680 
Henry (A), Calculus and Probability for Actuarial 
Students 769 

Henry (P C) appointed lecturer in colloid physics and 
to take charge of the Graham Research Laboratory 
of Manchester University, 307 
Henry (Marguerite) The Freshwater Fntomostraca of 
NSW Pt II Copcpoda 135 
Hepburn (Major P H) The Diameters of Saturn s 
Satellites 732 

Herbert, Ltd (Edward G) The Herbert Pendulum 
Hardness Tester 383 

Herdman (Sir William) gift to Liverpool University for 
a new Geology Building, 723 Some Results of 
Plankton Investigations in the Irish Sea 448 
Herman (R A) re appointed University lecturer in 
mathematics in Cambridge University, 792 
Heron-Alien (E ) and A Larland, Foratnimferal Sands in 
Corsica 412 

Herrera (A L ), The Imitation of Plasmodia and Chromatic 
Structures by Sodium Silicate coloured with Ivory 
Black and Drops of Alcohol in Diffusion 655 
Hertwig (Prof O), [obituary article] 56 
Hewer (H R), Amphibian Colour Change 430 
Hewett (B H M) and S Johannesson, Shield and Com 
pressed Air Tunnelling 798 
Hewett (G), The Dusuns of British North Borneo, 450 
Hewitt (W), The Wirral Peninsula an Outline Regional 
Survey 217 

Heyl (PR) and L J Bnggs, The New Flight Compass, 29 
Hicks (Prof W M ), The Spectrum of Neutral Helium, 146 
Hickson (Prof S J ) Green and Colourless Hydra, 601 
Hildebrandsson (H H ), Classification of Cirrus Clouds, 581 
Hill (Dr Alex) Antipodean Flora, 860 
Hill (Prof A V) Adsorption and Haemoglobin, 823, 
appointed Jodrell professor of physiology in London 
University, 449 Hydrogen Ion Concentration, 434 
resignation of the chair of physiology in Manchester 
University, 652 , The Potential Difference occurring 
in a Donnan Equilibrium and the Theory of Colloidal 
Behaviour, 168 

Hill (Prof J P), elected an honorary member of the 
Linnean Society of N S W , 716 
Hill (Dr L ) and A Eidinow, Influence of Temperature on 
the Biological Action of Light 653 
Hill (Dr M J M), resignation of the chair of pure mathe¬ 
matics in London University, 307 


Hilton Simpson (M W J, Arab Medicine and Surgery 
a Study of the Healing Art m Algeria, 112 
Hmnchs (Prof G D), [death] 578 

Hirasaka (K), Dorsal Eyes of the Sea Slug 787 Red 
Sea water due to a DinQflagellate, 733 
Hirayama (k), Families of Asteroids, 822 
Hobley (C W ), African Sign Writing, 373 
Hobson (Sir Albert J ) [death], 378 
Hobson (BJ The West Riding of Yorkshire, 180 
Hodgson (Dr H H) Research in the Scheme of Higher 
Education 343 

Hodkin (F W) and Prof W F S Turner The Effect 
of Bone Oxide on the Melting and Working of Glass, 
420 

Hoeml6 (Prof R F A ), appointed professor of philosophy 
in Johannesburg University 484 , Matter, Life Mind, 
and God Five I ectures on Contemporary Tendencies 
of Thought, 770 

Hogben (Dr L T) and F R Wmton The Pigmentary 
Effector System III 450 
Hogbom (Prof A G ), the work of H Sjdgren 617 
Hogg (Sir Douglas McGartl) the work of the Borough 
Polytechnic 241 

Hole (W) The Distnbution of Gas Fourth edition 350 
Holker (J ) The Penodic Opacity of Certain Colloids in 

I irogressivcly increasing Concentrations of Electro 
ytes 168 

Holladay (L L) The I lectncal Conductivity of Glass, 375 
Holland (Sir Thomas) Humanism in Technical Education, 
37b 

Holmes (Prof H N) Laboratory Manual of Colloid 
Chemistry, 733 

Holmes (f V) [obituary article] 229 
Holmyard (F j) and others Arabian Alchemy and 
Chemistry 300 Chemistry in Medieval Islam 718 
Inorganic Chemistry A Text book for Schools 460 
The Identity of Geber 191 

Holweck (M) The Optical Properties of X rays of great 
Wave length 431 

Hom£n (Prof V Th) [death] 578 
Hood (J A ) gift to Edinburgh University, 273 
Hoo'ey (R W) (obituary article] 817 
Hopkins (Prof F G) an honorary degree to be conferred 
upon by Manchester University, 418 
Hopmann (J ) Photometric Observations of the Planet 
Mercury 857 

Hopwood (F LI), Pulfnch’s Experiment demonstrating 
Time lag in Vision, 691 

Hora (Sunder I al) The Adhesive Apparatus of the 
Sucking fish 668 Zoological Results of a Tour 
in the Far East (Tish Part I) 555 
Horn (Dr A F) elected president of the 1923 session 
of the Far Eastern Associ vtion of Tropical Medicine, 


Home (A S) The Systematic Characters of closely 
allied Strains of Fusanum, 274 , and H M Judd 
Eidamia from Apple grown in Sugar Solutions 553 , 
and H S Williamson, The Morphological and 
Physiological Characteristics of two New Species of 
Fidamia 353 

Home (G ), Aboriginal Cylindro-comcal Stones 311 
Horne (Sir Robert) The Relation of the Universities to 
Post War Problems 620 

Home (W J), awarded the Central Mining Rand Mines 
premium, 439 

Homell (J ) The Common Molluscs of South India, 12 
Hosali (H M ), Seismic Waves m a Visco elastic Earth, 866 
Hose (Dr C ), Sarawak 369 

Hosgood (Miss B E M) appointed reader in geography 
at Bedford College for Women, 723 
Houdas (J ) The Preservation of Seeds m Inert Gases, 795 
Hough (Dr), The Tides, 717 
Housman (W B ), Recent Aurora; 706 
Houstoun (Dr R A) and W H Manson, A New Method 
of investigating Colour Blindness 795 
Howard (Mrs), The Rdle of Plant Physiology in Agri¬ 
culture, 413 

Howell (J P), Productivity of Hill Farming, 373 
Howeil (OR) The Catalytic Decomposition of Sodium 
Hypochlorite by Cobalt Peroxide, 866 
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_. a Practical 

Handbook for Use in Design and Construction, 630 
Huggins (Dr M L), Structure of Benzene, 444 
Huguenard, Magnan and A Plamol, A Compensated 
Hot Wire Anemometer, 275 An Apparatus giving 
the Instantaneous Direction of the Wind, 432 
Hull (A F B) elected president of the Linnean Society 
of N S W , 716 

Hull (Dr A W), presented with the Howard N Potts 
gold medal of the Franklin Institute, 751 
Hulme (E W ), The Subject Index to Periodicals, 360 
Hume (C W) Aberration and the Doppler Effect as 
treated in the Theory of Relativity, 623 
Hume (Dr G H ), [death], 678 

Humnel (K), Submarine Weathering of Rock-material, 

Humphreys (Prof W J), The Murmur of the Forest 
and the Roar of the Mountain 481 , Volcamc Dust 
and Climatic Change, 431 

Humphry (R H), The Double Refraction due to Motion 
of a Vanadium Pentoxide Sol, and some Applications, 
623 

Huntington (Prof E ) and S S Visher, Climatic Changes 
their Nature and Causes 561 , and Prof F E 
Williams, with the co-operation of R M Brown 
and L E Chase Business Geography, 531 
Hurter (the late Dr), the nationality of 338 
Hutchings (W M ) [obituary article!, 298 
Hutchinson (Dr A), A Graphical Method of correcting 
Specific Gravity Determinations 486 appointed 
lecturer in crystallography in Cambridge University 
240 

Hutchinson (H P), appointed organiser of research in 
willow growing at tne Agricultural and Horticultural 
Station Long Ashton 273 

Hutton (J H ), Monoliths of the Naga Tribe of Assam, 823 
Huxley (J S ), The Function of Mendehan Genes 286 
Hyde (Dr E P), resignation of, from the directorship 
of research of the National Lamp Works of the 
General Electric Co Cleveland 580 
Hyde (J H ), Lubrication and Lubricants, 392 


Ibbotson (F) and L Aitchison The Analysis of Non- 
Ferrous Alloys Second edition, 439 

Imbeaux (E ), The Fountain of Youth (Silver Spring) 103 

Immelmann (Prof) [death] 749 

Imms (Dr A D) Fnesc s Die europkischen Bienen 
(Apid®) 1 Lief , 250 

Ingham (A E), awarded a Smith’s prize in Cambndge 
University, 417 

Inghs (C E) Stress Distribution in a Rectangular Plate 
having two opposing Edges sheared 111 Opposite 
Directions 725 

Ingold (Dr C K) awarded the Meldola medal of the 
Institute of Chemistry 337 

tsenthal and Co , Ltd, An Automatic Voltage Regulator, 62 

Issel (Dr R) appointed professor of Zoology in Genoa 
University 205 

Ivanov (W ) The Ismaili Sect of Islam, 339 

Iyengar (N V), Meteorology in Mysore. 303 


Jack (Col E M \ and Capt G T McCaw, Projection for 
Aeronautical Maps, 788 

Jackson (Dr B Daydon) C A Agardh's “ Aphonsmi 
botamci " Lunds, 1817-26 309 History of Botanic 
Illustration during Four Centuries (Colour) 623 
Jackson (Sir Herbert}, and Prof W W Watts, The 
Dissolution of the Conjoint Board of Scientific 
Societies 706 

i ackson (J ) The Eighth Satellite of Jupiter, 546 
ackson (J W), Tertiary Brachiopods from Japan, 809 
acobson (Prof P), [obituary articlej, 334 
ames (C G F) awarded a Rayleigh prize in Cambndge 
University, 417 

J ameson (Dr A P) Silkworm Diseases in India, 411 
amieson (Prof), appointed pro vice chancellor of Leeds 
University, 900 

Jeanncl (R ) The Evolution of the Copulatory Apparatus 
in the Genus Choleva 655 


JVafer*. 


Jeans (Dr J H), Gravitation and Light-Pressure in 
Nebulae, 806, The Nebular Hypothesis and Modem 
Cosmogony being the Halley Lecture delivered on 
May 23, 1922, 662, The Present Position of the 
Radiation Problem (Guthne Lecture), 761 
Jeffery (F H), Electrolysis with an Aluminium Anode, 382 
Jeffreys (Dr H ), Hypotheses of Continental Drift, 493, 
Modern Cosmogony, 662 , The Present Condition of 
the Giant Planets, 615 

Jenner (Edward), The Centenary of the Death of, 69, 
Celebration in Paris, 156 

J essen (Dr KJ. Sea-Level Changes in Denmark, 787 
evons (W Y Phosphorescence caused by Active Nitrogen,* 
705 The Line Spectrum of Chlorine in the Ultra- 
Violet 206 

Joad (C E M) The Problem of Free Will in the Light 
of Recent Developments in Philosophy, 346 
Johannsen (Dr A), Essentials for the Microscopical 
Determination of Rock-forming Minerals and Rocks, 

143 

Johns (C) and Prof C H Desch, The Hardness of Vitreous 

Johnson (R C), appointed lecturer in physics in the 
Queen s University, Belfast 380 
Johbois (P) and P Lefebvre, Baking of Plaster of Paris 
and its Preservation in Moist Air, 831 , The Dehydra¬ 
tion of Gypsum 763 

Joly (Prof J ) Continental Flotation and Dnft, 79 , The 
Bearing of some Recent Advances in Physical Science 
on Geology, 726 The Surface Movements of the 
Farth's Crust, 603 

Jones (Prof B Melvitl) and Major J C Griffiths Recent 
Experiments m Aenal Surveying by Vertical Photo¬ 
graphs, 707 745 

Jones (Dr E Lloyd), ro-elected demonstrator of Medicine 
in Cambndge University, 723 
Jones (Prof F Wood), appointed professor of anatomy 
at St Bartholomew s Hospital Medical College, 900 
Jones (H Spencer), General Astronomy, 247 
Jones (J E), Free Paths in a Non-uniform Rarefied 
Gas, etc, 310 

Tones (L J), Chi Exploration in N S W , 303 

Jones (O) The Examination of Preserved Meats, etc , 3, 


. 346 


K (Ad ), The Social Influence of Science, 361 
Kabouraki (T) Japanese Marine Triclads, 753 
Kammerer (Dr P), Breeding Expenments on the In- 
hentance of acquired Characters, 637 
Kam (Miss M N), and Prof Karl Pearson, Baby Clime 
Statistics 547 

Kassatkme (I I ), Vertical Movements of the Atmosphere, 

KayJ(J>r G W C ) Radiography and Physics, 364 , and 
J K Roberts The Thermal Conductivities of Metal 
Crystals I Bismuth, 793 

Keen (Dr B A), appointed assistant director of the 
Rothamsted Experimental Station, 890 
Keen (R ) Direction and Position Finding by Wireless, 628 
Keith (Sir Arthur) elected Vicary lecturer of the Royal 
College of Surgeons of England, 344 , Man’s Posture 
its Evolution and Disorders, 476 
Keller (Prof S S), [death], 298 

Kellogg (R), New Squalodonts from the Miocene of 
Maryland, 824 

KemgjjProf J Fj, elected a foreign correspondent of the 

Kemp (R), Alternating Current Electrical Engineering 
Second edition, 427 

Kemp (S W), Decapod Crustacea, 656 

Kempton (P H S), The Industrial Applications of X-rays, 


Kendall (J) and E D Crittenden, The Separation of 
Isotopes, 763 

Kendall (Prof J ) and E E Slosson, Smith’s Intermediate 
Chemistry, revised and rewritten, 356 
Kendall (Prof P F), F W Hamer, 779 
Kendrick (A F) and C E C Tattersall, Hand-woven 
Carpets Oriental and European 2 vote., 71 
Kenneth (J H), Smell and Specific Gravity, ijx 
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Ken way (Elizabeth), bequest to Birmingham University, 
702 

Kenyon (Sir Frederic), the honorary degree of doctor of 
laws conferred upon by Princeton University, 30 r 
Kerr (Prof. J Graham) Palaeontology and Archaic Fishes, 

Khanoikar (Dr V R) The Unit Activity of Animal 

Wrv V), The Complex Anisotropic Molecule in 
Relation to the Theory of Dispersion and Scattering 
of light in Gases and Liquids, 667 
King (Miss S, D) and Prof J B Gatenby, Stages of 
Golgi Bodies in Protozoa, 326 
King (W B R), The Upper Ordovician Rocks of the 
South-Western Berwyn Hills, 794 
Kingzett (C T), Chemistry for Beginners and Schools 
with Glossary) Fourth edition, 78 
Kinloch (Dr J P), appointed reader m Public Health 
in Aberdeen University, 864 
Klnnear (the late G H ) Kincardineshire 144 
Kirkpatrick (T P C), Charles Willoughby, Fellow of the 
King and Queen s College of Physicians, 243 
KUngstedt (F W), The Ultra Violet Absorption Spectrum 
of Paraquinone, 867 , The Ultra Violet Spectra of 
Aniline and the Toluidines, 243 
Klooster (Dr S van), Lecture Demonstrations in Physical 
Chi 

Kmght ,-„ 

Pylatella Utoralis, 420 
Knoller (Dr P), appointed professor of mineralogy and 
petrography in Dayton University Ohio 890 
Knopf (Eleanora B), and Anna T Jones, The Oldest 
Rocks of Maryland, 480 

Knowlton (F H) The Laramie Problem of the Rocky 
Mountains 548 

Kobayasi (T), The Mechanism of Cyclones and Anti¬ 
cyclones 587 

Koch (Dr. L), Peary Land 512 Progress of the Lxpedi 
tion of 751 

Ktthler (Prof G), [death], 6u 

Kolderup (Prof C F) elected a foreign correspondent of 
the Geological Society 717 

Koraai (Prof T), Development of some Aberrant Cteno- 
phores, 95 

Kopfl (Prof A ) translated by Prof H Levy, The Mathe 
matical Theory of Relativity, 697 
Korenchevsky, Function of the Spleen, 893 
Kornerup (T ) translated by Phyllis A Petersen, Musical 
Acoustics based on the Pure Third System, 565 
Kossel (Prof), Les Forces de valence et les spectres de 
Rontgen 510 

Kranz (F W ) The Mechanism of Audition 291 
Krasser (Dr F), [obituary article], 57 
Kratz (A P) and C Z Rosencrans, A Study of Explosions 
of Gaseous Mixtures, 545 
Knchewsky (S ). Curve Fitting, 824 
Kroeber (A L), Elements of Culture m Native California, 
349 

Kruyt (Prof HR), The Electric Charge of Colloids, 827 
Kuyper (Dr) Growth and Maturation of the Sugar Cane, 
302 , Nitrogen Fertilisers for the Sugar Cane, 198 


Laby (Prof T H), The Mechanical Equivalent of Heat, 

Lacrouc (Prof A), awarded the Hayden memorial gold 
medal of the Academy of Natural Sciences of Phila¬ 
delphia, 126 

Laffitte (P), The Formation of the Explosive Wave, 795 
Lahy (J M), The Graphical Study oi the Stroke m 
Typewriting, 796 

Lake (P), Wegener's Hypothesis of Continental Drift, 226 
Lamb (F W M), appointed assistant lecturer m pathology 
in Birmingham University, 240 
Lamb (Prof H), elected a member of the Athensum 
Club, 406 

Lancum (F H), Curious Oviposition by a Specimen of 
the Clouded Yellow Butterfly, CoHes idusa, 309 
lander (Dr. € Hi), appointed director of Fuel Research, 
«55, 


Landon (J W) and H Qurnney, Experiments with the 
Hopkinson Pressure Bar 866 
Langie (A), translated by J C H Macbeth, Cryptography, 
737 

Lankester (Sir Ray), Great and Small Things, 800 
Lardy (G C), The Ultra Violet Absorption S— 

Diacetyl, 867 

Larmor (Sir Joseph), Can Gravitation really be absorbed 
into the Frame of Space and Time ? 200 , Prof 
H A Lorentz, 1 

Latham (Dr A), [death] 578 [obituary article], 611 
Latham (E), Marine Works a Practical Treatise for 
Mantime Engineers, Landowners, and PubUc 
Authonties, 285 

Latter (O H), An Overlooked Feature in Four-legged 
Tadpoles of Rana lemporarta, 151 
Laughton (N B), Reflex Contractions of the Cruralis 
Muscle m the Decerebrate and Spinal Frog, 274 
Laugier (H ) and R Legendre Novocaine and Curansation, 

Laune (Prof A P) An Interesting Property of the 
Water Molecule, 830 

Laville (G), The Propagation of Electro magnetic Waves, 
maintained along Two Parallel Wires, 451 , The 
Propagation of maintained Waves along an Iron Wire, 
654 

Lawler (T B ) Sheets of Chalcetory in S Dakota 412 
Lawson (Dr R W), Physical Literature on the Continent, 

635 

Lay (E J S) The Pupil s Class book of Geography 
the Americas 427 

Lea (A M ) Australian Ant lucid* (Coleoptera) 136 
Learned (Dr) and President Sills Higher Education in 
Eastern Canada 66 

Leathern (Dr J G 1 [obituary article] 437 
Leblanc fils (M 1 L*Arc £lectnque 805 
Leclainche (E) and H VallCe Vaccination against 
Symptomatic Anthrax by Toxins 243 
Lecomu (L ) The Orbit of Mercury, 243 
Ledingham (Prof J C G) Natural Resistance and the 
Study of Normal Defence Mechanisms 85 
Leduc (A ) A New Equation of State for Gases 691 
Leech (J G C) Rutile Brookite and Anatase m the 
St Austell Granite 486 

Leenhardt (M ) The Pilou Feast in New Caledonia 6i 
Lees (Prof C H) Inductively coupled Low resistance 
Circuits 346 and J E Calthrop Effect of Torsion 
on the Thermal and Electrical Conductivities of 
Metals 829 

Lefevre (Prof G) [death] 335 

Legendre (R) and M Nicloux A Mask designed for 
administering Oxygen in Artificial Respiration, 275 
Leighton (Dr G R), Botulism in Scotland, 415, Botulism 
and Food Preservation (The Loch Maree Tragedy), 737 
Leisennng (W W ) Science and Economics, 571, 846 
Leishman (Mai Gen Sir William B ) appointed Director 
General, Army Medical Service 301 
Lenfant (Gen E A ) [obituary article] 678 
Lennard (R ) The Northmen in England 616 
Leonard (F C), Colours and Spectra of Double Stars, 892; 

The Spectra of Visual Double Stars, 338 
Lepape (A), The Quantitative Measurement of Radium 
Emanation by the a-Radiation, 903 
Lesng (E) and N Vaghanos, The Utilisation by the 
Organism of the C Vitamins introduced through the 
Parents, 431 

Lesne (P), A New Appearance of Ltucotermes luctfugus, 832 
Levadita (C) and S Nicolau, Inoculation of the Herpetic 
Virus in the Genital Organs of the Rabbit, 172, 
The Filtration df Neurotropic Ultravirus through 
Collodion Membranes, 452 
Levett (R ), [obituary article], 264 
Levinstein (Dr H), The Dyestuffs Industry in Relation 
to Research and Higher Education, 443 
Levy (Dr LA), Gasworks Recorders their Construction 
and Use, 330 

Levy (S I), Incandescent Lighting, 392 
Lewte (Prof E P), Phosphorescence caused by Active 
Nitrogen, 399 

ChemK^l Soci^t' electe< ^ honorar y fellow of the 
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Lewis (H P) appointed lecturer in mining geology in 
Sheffield University 380 

Lewkowitsch (Dr J ), Chemical Technology of Oils Fats 
and Waxes Sixth edition, entirely revised by 
G H Warburton (In 3 vols ) V ol 3 595 
von Liebig (J ), The fiftieth anniversary of the death of 
5°7 

Lieskt (Prof R), Handbuch der Fflanzcnanatomie 
II Abt 1 Teil Thallophyten Band 6 Baktenen 
und Strahlenpilze, 355 

Lindcmann (Prof PA), Gravitation and Light-pressure 
in Nebulae 806 881 Nature of the Spiral Nebulae 
615 and G M B Dobson The High Temperature 
of the Upper Atmosphere, 236 622 646 
Lindgrcn (Prof W), elected a foreign member of the 
Geological Society, 716 
Lindsay (D ) [obituary article], 24 
Link (G K K) and M W Gardner, The Pathology of 
Market Crops 516 

Linn<5 (Carl von), Bref och Sknfvelser af och till med 
understod af Svenska Staten utgifna af Uppsala 
Umvirsitet 594 

Lipman and Taylor, Fixation of Nitrogen by the Wheat 
Plant, 95 

Lisson (Prof C I) elected a foreign correspondent of 
tlie Geological Society 717 

Litardidre (R de) The Fixation of Merkels Liquid, etc , 
832 

Littlewood (J r ) re appointed Cayley lecturer in mathe 
matics in Cambndge University 792 
Lloyd (F J ) [death] 298 , [obituary article] 335 
Lobeck (A K ) Physiography of Porto Rico 443 
Lockett (G H ) Tactile Vision of Insects and Arachntda 
570 848 

Lockyer (Dr W J S ) Photograph of a Bright Meteor 
272 The Indian Fclipsc Fxpedltion 1922 862 
The Total Echpse of the Sun September 21 1922 0i8 
Locquin (R) and S Wouscng Preparation of vanous 
Pinacones by the Action of Alkyl magnesium Com 
pounds on some a Hydroxy methyl Ketones 452 
The Hydration of the Dialkylethinyl carbmols and 
the preparation of the a Hydroxy methyl Ketones, 

383 

Lodge (Sir Oliver), Broadcasting Transmitter 13, Gravita¬ 
tion and Light Pressure in Spiral Nebula:, 702 The 
Origin or Basi9 of Wireless Communication (Silvanus 
Thompson Memorial Lecture) 328 
Loeb (Dr J ), Chicago Pasteur Lecture 197 
Loewinson Lessing (i ) A Relation between the Atomic 
Numbers and Atomic Weights of the Chemical 
Elements 275 

LOhnis (Miss M P ) Phytotihthora tnfeslans (Mont), 305 
London (the Lord Mayor of), speech at a meeting organised 
by the British Science Guild, 342 
Longchambon (H) The Study of the Spectrum of the 
Tnboluminescence of some Substances 452 
Looss (Dr A ) [death], 749 

Lopez Lomba (j ) Changes in Weight of the Organs of 
the Pigeon in the Course of B avitaminosis, 796 
and Mme Random, The Production of Scurvy in 
the Guinea pig and Young Rabbit by Means of a 
new Food Regime 654 

Lorentz (Prof H A) entertained at a banquet by the 
Anglo-Batavian Society, 818 Latin oration on the 
conferment of an honorary degree on, in Cambndge 
University 900 , Pnmary and Secondary Radiation, 
791 Proof of a Theorem due to Heaviside, 36 
Sir Joseph Larmor 1 the work of 644 
Lotka (Dr A J), Martini s Equations for the Epidemiology 
of Immunising Disease 633 Hie Relative Abundance 
of the Elements in the Earth s Crust 764 The 
Stability of the Normal Age Distnbution 36 
Louis (Proi H ) Bntish Coal Mining in the War Penod 
766 impending retirement of, 484 Methods and 
Costs of Coal mine Haulage, 98 , Production of Lead 
in Britain 512 The Utilisation of Coal, 178 
Low (Dr A ), appointed reader in embryology in Aberdeen 
University 864 

Low (Major A R), Use of the Millibar in Aerodynamics, 533 
Lowe (H J ), Kent s Cavern Anthropology and the Ice 
Age, 95 


Lowndes (A G), Industrial Applications of the Microscope, 
358 

Lucas (A ), The Examination of Firearms and Projectiles, 


Luckiesh (M) The Physical Basis of Colour Technology, 
545 Visual Illusions their Causes, Characteristics, 
and Applications, 876 

Lull (Prof R S) and others The Evolution of Man 
a Senes of Lectures delivered before the Yale Chapter 
of the Sigma Xi during the Academic Year t92i-i922, 
Fdited by G A Baitseli 735 

Luimire (A) The Possibility of Realising Intestinal 
Disinfection 383, and H Coutuner, Barometnc 
Depression and Anaphylactic Shock O55 
Lundeg&rdh (H) Handbuch der Pflanzenanatorme 
r Abtg 1 Teil Cytologie Band 1 Zelle und 
Cytoplasma 72 

Lunge (Prof G ) [obituary" article] 228 
Lupton (A), Happy India as it might be if guided by 
Modern Science 180 

Luthy (A) The Ultra Violet Spectrum of Glyoxal, 867 
Lutz (Dr C W ), A New Filament Electrometer, 788 
I woff (A) The Nutrition of the Infusona 554 


laxes with the 100 inch Reflector (Mount Wilson) 555 
Macbean (L C ) Kinematograph Studio Technique 427 
Macbeth (A K ) Action of Sulphur Chlonde on Ammonia 
and on Organic Bases 243 

MacBnde (Prof T W ), Dr Hammerer’s Experiments, 841 
Echinoderm I arvac and their Bearing on Classifica¬ 
tion 47, 323 Inheritance of Acquired Characters, 
134 The Function of Mendehan Genes, 394 Vital 
ism and Anti Vitalism 72 

MacCurdy (Dr J 1 ), appointed University lecturer in 
psychopathology 111 Cambndge University, jr8 to 
receive an honorary degree from Cambndge Uni 
vcrsity 723 

Macdonald (G) The Building of the Antomne W all 616 
Mackenzie (Sir Leslie) What does Dr Whitehead mean 
by ' Event ’ ? 902 

Mackinnon (W G), appointed assistant in geology in 
Aberdeen University, 552 

MacLeod (Dr A) Introduction 4 la gtom^tne non- 
Euclidtenne 11 

Macleod (D B) A Relation between Surface Tension 
and Density 382 A Relation between the Viscosity 
of a Liquid and its Coefficient of Expansion, 382 
The Viscosity of Liquid Mixtures showing Maxima 382 
Macleod (Prof I J R) awarded the Cameron prize of 
Edinburgh University 273 

MacMichael (H A ) A History of the Arabs in the Sudan 
and some Account of the People who preceded them 
and of the Tnbes inhabiting D&rffir 2 vols 176 
Macnuchael (Dr W) The Gold headed Cane, new 
edition 281 A New Edition with an Introduction 
and Annotations by G C Peachey, 700 
Macpherson (Rev H ), Problems of the Nebula, 441 
Macready and Kelly (Lieuts ), A Long Non Stop Aero¬ 
plane Flight, 645 

Madgwick (T G) Oil in Russia, 61 
Magnusson (Prof C E), A Kahn, and J R Tolmie, 
Electric Transients 840 

Mahalanobis (P C), Correlation of Upper Air Variables, 
68 > 

Maiden (T H) awarded the Mueller medal and fund 406 
Mailhe (A ) A New Preparation of the Tetrasubstituted 
Ureas, 554 The Catalytic Decomposition of Castor 
Oil, 135 The Decomposition of the Aryl Formamides, 
45* 

Majewski (Prof F ) [obituary article] 57.7 
Major (Dr C I Forsyth), [obituary article], 505 
Malaval (M ) Hardening (of Metals), 487 
Malcolm (L W G), Brass-casting m the Central Cameroon, 
129 

Mali (S B ), Trouton’s Law, 199 

Malinowski (Dr B) appointed University reader in social 
anthropology in London University, 449, Science 
and Superstition of Primitive Mankind, 658 
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MaHock (A-), Divided Composite Eyes, 8a , The Effect 
of Temperature on some of the Properties of Steel, 
M 346, The Resolving Power and Definition of Optical 
^Instruments, 48a 

Manen (J, van), The 44th Verse of the Dhammapoda, 832 
Maneyrol (A) A Gliding Record, 25 
Manfe (H »). Sihfication of a Fresh water Shale at the 
Rase of vie Kalahari Sands at Gwampa, 412 
Manley (J J ), A Further Improvement in the Sprengel 

Mamnlle (Dr Id ) Production £conomique de la vapeur, 565 
Maquenne (L), Aucuba japomca 343 
Marcelln (A), Superficial Fluids, 383 
Marchal (Mile G ), The Dissociation of Silver Sulphate, 274 
« Mardles (E), Experiments on Hardness and Penetration, 
ri6 

Mardles (E W J), Changes of Volume and Refractive 
Index associated with (a) the Formation of Organo¬ 
sols and Gels, and ( b ) the Reversible Sol to Gel 
Transition, 170 , The Elasticity of Organogels of 
Cellulose Acetate, 761 The Reversible Sol to get 
Transition in Non-liqueous Systems Parts I and 
II, 170, The Scattering of Light by Organosols and 
Gels of Cellulose Acetate 170 
Marec (E ), La Force motnee Clectnque dans 1 Industrie, 
494 

de Margene (Dr E), awarded the Mary Clark Thompson 
gold medal by the U S National Academy of Sciences 
716 

Manno-Zuco (Prof L) [death] 230 
Man- (Rev J F) the work of the Sir John Cass Technical 
Institute, 241 

Marsden (Dr R ), appointed honorary clinical lecturer in 
tuberculosis in Manchester University, 449 
Marsh (J K) and Prof A W Stewart, Tesla Spectra of 
Complex Compounds, 289 Tesla Spectra and the 
Fraunhofer Effect in Complex Compounds 115 
Marshall (Prof C R ), appointed John rarquhar Thomson 
lecturer in Aberdeen University, 864 
Marshall (Dr J ), appointed reader 111 mathematics at 
Bedford College for Women 724 
Marshall (J ), The X11 tenor and Exterior Space Time Forms 
of the PoincarC Electron in Weyl s Geometry, 795 
Marshall (J A) Bactencidal Properties of the Products 
of Radium Emanation 36 
Marten (J T), The Population of India 786 
Martin (Dr L C) Colour and Methods of Colour Repro¬ 
duction With Chapters on Colour Pnntmg and 
Colour Photography by W Camble 799 Science 
and Armaments, 82 429 Surveying and Naviga 
tional Instruments from a Histoncal Standpoint 519 
Martyn (G H ), Unusual Crystals, 186 
Marvin (F S) The Social Influence of Science, 209, 362 
Marx (A) ana J Rozi6res, The Purification of Liquid's by 
the Simultaneous Action of Centrifugal Force and the 
Electnc Field, 795 

Mason (T G), Growth of Cassava Plants, 374 , Ligneous 
Zonation and Die back in the Lime {ettrus medica 
var aetda) in the West Indies, 831 
Massart (Prof J), Belgian Botany a Record of War 
Time, 97 

Masson (Sir David Orme), elected president of the Aus¬ 
tralian National Research Council 478 
Masson (Dr I) and L G F Dolley The Pressures of 
Gaseous Mixtures 622 

Mathias (E), Dr C A Crommelin and Prof H Kamerlingh 
Onnes, The Latent Heat of Vaporisation etc , 387 
Matbieu (E ), Cultivation of the ' Kapok ' Tree, 411 
Matisse (Dr G), Les Sciences naturelles, 251 
Matthai (Prof G), Recent Oceanographical Research, 413 
Matthews (W H), Mazes and Labyrinths a General 
Account of their History and Developments, 321 
Maubert (A), L. Jaloustre, and P Lemay, The Influence 
of Thonum-X on the Catalase of the Liver, 832 
Mauguin (C), The Reflection of Rhntgen Rays on certain 
remarkable Reticular Planes of Calcite, 763 
Mauram (C), Magnetic Measurements in Bnttany, 520 
Maunoe (Maj -Gen Sir Frederick B), elected a member of 
the Athenaeum Club, 232 , 

Maurice (N B ), recommended for the degree of Ph D by 
Manchester University, 307 j 


| Maw (Dr W H), awarded the Bessemer gold medal of 
the Iron and Steel Institute, 300 
Maxwell (Sir Herbert) Nature Knowledge and Pastime, 
800, The Stoat’s Winter Pelage 220 
Maxwell (James Clerk), a tablet to, affixed to 16 Palace 
Gardens Terrace, 890 

Mayer (J T), the bicentenary of the birth of, 231 
McAdie (Prof A), Paradoxical Rainfall Data, 362, Wind 
and Weather, 597 

M’Aulay (Prof A) A Relativity-predicted Mechanical 
Effect in the Electromagnetic Field, 325 
M'Clelland (W W) appointed principal lecturer on 
education in the Edinburgh Training Centre, 273 
McDowall (Dr R J S ), appointed professor of physiology 
at King s College London 901 
McEwan (Dr D), a prize in surgery at St Andrews Uni¬ 
versity to be instituted in honour of, 792 
M’Farlane (J ), appointed reader in geography in Aberdeen 
University, 864 

McGovern (Janet B Montgomery), Among the Head¬ 
hunters of Formosa, 284 
M Grath (Sir Joseph), [death] 437 

McIntosh (Prof W C), re-elected president of the Ray 
Society 477 

McKay (Dr G L) and Prof C Larsen Principles and 
Practice of Butter making Third edition 77 
M Kechme (Lt Col W E) Soaring I fight and the 
‘ Olfactory Organs of Birds 48 
M'Kerrow (J C), The Appearance of Mind, 770 
McLachlan (Dr H W), Magnetic Recording Drum for 
Electnc Relays, 617 

McLachlan (N W ), A Novel Instrument for recording 
Wireless Signals 830 

McLennan (F ), Nature Notes Cntical and Constructive, 


and Channelled Absorption Spectra of Caesium and 
other Alkali Elements 419 

McLuckic (J ), The Parasitism of Notothixos tncanus (Ohv), 
vat subaureus, 136 

McMastcr (P D) and P Rous Hydrohepatosis a Con¬ 
dition analogous to Hydronephrosis 454 

McPherson (W) and W E Henderson Chemistry and 
its Uses a Text book for Secondary Schools, 78 

Meares (J WL presentation to 125 The Development 
of Water Power in India, 96 

Medical Supply Association, Ltd Radio Apparatus, 


Mees, (Dr C E K), Recent Advances in Photographic 
Theory, 399 

Mehta (Prof Harm Chand), The Spread of Rusts upon 
Cereals, 482 

Meisinger (C Le Roy) Free Air Pressure Maps fOT the 
United States 788 

Mellor (Dr E T), The Influence of Mineral Deposits in 
the Development of a Young Country, 162 

Mellor (Dr J W ), Applications of Physics to the Ceramic 
Industries, 757 

Melsom (S W) and E Fawssett, Heating in riectric 
Conductors, 375 

Menard (MJ and Saidman The Action of the Ultra- 
Violet Rays on Superficial Wounds, 904 

Mendes-Correa (A A), The Proportions of the Limbs in 
Portuguese, 452 , 

Mercer (S P), appointed lecturer m agricultural botany 
and plant diseases in the Queen’s University, Belfast, 
380 

Merck (Dr E A ), [obituary article], 437 

Merrill (Prof P W ) Interferometer Measures of Double 
Stars, 27 , Stellar Spectra of Class S 372 

Merritt (H E) and M Platt, A Text book of Machine 
Construction and Drawing 737 

Mertoh (Prof T R ) and R C Johnson, Spectra associated 
with Carbon, 622 

Meston (Lord), elected a member of the Athenaeum Club, 
406 

Methuen (A), An Alpine ABC and last of Easy Rock 
rlants, 216 

Meyer (Prof K F) and others, Distribution of the 
Botulism Organism, 95 
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Michaud (f ) Deformations of Jellies by the Action of an 
Electric Current, 727 Kayonnement et gravitation, 
217 , The Rigidity of Jelly, 35 
Michelson (Prof A A) awarded the gold medal of the 
Royal Astronomical Society, 1*5 elected president 
of the U S National Academy of Sciences, 716 
presented with the gold medal of the Royal Astro* 
nomtc.il Society 140 

Migcod (1 W H ) The Bedde Group of Tnbes of Northern 
Nigena 170 

Milbum (C T ) bequest to Armstrong College 133 
Mill (Dr H R), An Antarctic Saga 38b M de C S 
Salter 780 , Meteorological Nomenclature and 
Physical Measurements, 327 Progressive Meteor 
ology, 107 The Future of Arctic Lands 839 
Miller (Prof W G), Geology s Debt to the Mineral In 
dustry 482 

Milligan (Rev Prof G), elected a member of the Athen 
sum Club, 344 

Millikan (Prof R A) awarded the Edison medal of 
the American Institute of Electrical Engineers 266 
Stokes s Law of Fall 763 824 
Mills (J ) elected to the Nita King research scholarship 
in the etiology pathology and prevention of fevers 
in Cambridge University 518 
Mills (J P) with an Introduction and Supplementary 
Notes by J H Hutton The I-hota Nagas 282 
Milner (H B), The Microscopical Investigation of Sands 
for various Industrial Purposes 902 
Miner (Dr J R) Suicide Rates 28 Tables of 

and 1 - r* for Use in Partial Correlation and in 
Ingonometry 320 1 

Mingaye (J C H ), The Wanalda Meteorite of N S W 374 
Mirande (M ) The Nature of the Secretion of the Stenno 
plasts of the White I lly 488 The Protcohpoid 
Nature of the Stcnnoplasts of the White Lily 451 
Misk (T ) Tin in the Human Organism 172 
Mitchell (C Ainsworth) Pencil Pigments in Writing 61 
Mitchell (J ) Two New Tnlobites and Gnfitihiies convexi 
caudatm Mitch 135 

Mitchell (Dr T W) Medical Psychology and Psychical 
Research, 316 Phantasms of the Living 211 
Mitchell (Prof W ) appointed Gifford lecturer at Aberdeen 
University for 1924-25 and 1925-26, 345 
Mitra (S K) Ihc Demagnetisation of Iron by Electro 
magnetic Oscillations 727 

Mitsui family gift of the to Birmingham University, 240 
Molengraaff (Prof G A F), elected a foreign correspondent 
of the Geological Society 717 
Mohnan (Prof E) Trattato di chi mica general? ed 
applicata all wdustna Vol 2 Chimica orgamca 
Parte seeonda lerza tdizione, 142 
Moll (Dr J M ) Certain Mental Disorders which may be 
regarded as Preventable 163 

Moll (W J H ) A New Moving coil Galvanometer of 
Rapid Indication a Thermopile for measuring 
Radiation 622 

Molhard (Prof M) Nutrition de la plante utilisation 
des substances ternaires, 770 

Mond (Mrs Ludwig) [obituary article] 713 , bequests to 
science, 714 

Mondaui-Monval (P), The Law of Solution, 275 The 
Variation of Heats of Solution with Temperature 554 
de Montessus de Ballore (Count Fernand), [obituary 
article), 506 L 3 

Moodtc (Prof R L ), The Antiquity of Disease 874 
Moore (A E ), The Rodier System of Rat Repression, 671 
Moore (H ) Burning Heavy Fuel oil 29 
Moore (H F) and T M Jasper, Endurance Limit of 
Steels 788 

Moore (J H ) The Radial Motions of Stars of Type N, 301 
Moore (Dr R B ), Helium in the United States, 88 
Mordell (L J) appointed Fielden professor of pure 
mathematics in Manchester University 688 
Mordty (W M) Concentration of Miherais by Multiphase 
Magnets 303 

Morgan (E J) and J H Quastel The Reduction of 
Methylene Blue by Iron Compounds, 653 
Morgan (Prof G 1 ) awarded the research medal of the 
Worshipful Company of Dyers, 25 
Morgan (P C>) Geology of New Zealand, 160 


Morison (Sir Theodore) The Value of Provincial Uni¬ 
versities 72 2 

Morley of Blackburn (Viscount), resignation of the 
cellorship of Manchester University 449 
Morley (Prof E W) [death], 578 [obituary article], 677 
Mortcnsen (Dr Th ), Echinoderm Larvae and their Bearing 
on Classification, 322 

Moseley (the late H G), the Matteucci gold medal con¬ 
ferred upon sent to his mother, 485 
Moss (K N) Some Effects of Hign Air Temperatures 
and Muscular Exertion upon Colhers 829 
Mott (Sir Frederick) appointed lecturer in Morbid 
Psychology in Birmingham University, 167 retire¬ 
ment of the work of 438 

Mottelay (Dr P F) Bibliographical History of Elec¬ 
tricity and MagnLtism, chronologically arranged, 142 
Moulton (H Fletcher) The Life of Lord Moulton, 44 
Moureu (Prof C) eltcted an honorary fellow of the 
Chemical Society 439 , and C Dufraisse Auto-oxida 
tion and Anti oxygenic Action, 519 C Dufraisse 
and P Landneu, The Principle of a General Method 
for determining the Calorific Capacity of Solids and 
Liquids 867 

Mounquand (G) and P Michel Some Osteodystrophic 
Factors and their Action according to the Species of 
Animal 904 The Experimental Conditions of the 
Action of Cod Liver Oil 275 

Muir (Sir Thomas) Zeipel s Condensation theorem and 
Related Results, 624 

Muir (W ) Cunous Habit of a House Sparrow 681 
Mukiyama (D ) and M Mukai, Periodicity of Earthquakes 
444 

Munro (A) The Research Fountain Pen 682 
Mumaghon (Prof F D ) Vector Analysis and the Theory 
of Relativity 697 

Murphy (P A) The Cause of Rolling in Potato Foliage 
and on some further Insect earners of the Leaf roll 
Disease 487 

Murphy (R C ), The Humboldt Current 199 
Murphy (Sir Shirley) [death) bn [obituary article] 677 
Murray (J E P ) Native Administration in Papua 726 
Murray (J K) The Baetenological Aspect of Pasteunsa- 
tion of Milk for Cheddar Cheese-making 311 
Murray (Miss M A ) Flints in Malta 753 
Musgrave (H ) payment to the Queen s University, 
Belfast of the ijequest of 380 
Muzaffar (S D), Hectnc Potential of Antimony - lead 
Alloys 382 

Myers (Dr B), Practical Handbook on the Diseases of 
Children for the use of Practitioners and Senior 
Students 531 

Myres (Prof J L), The Italian Society for the Advance¬ 
ment of Science 685 and others Mental Character 
and Race 164 


Nagai (1), Colour Inheritance m Seeds and Flowers 373 
Nagaoka (Prof H), Structure of Carbon Monoxide and 
Nitrogen, 859 and Y Sugiura, Easy Method of 
observing the Stark Effect, 431 
Nageotte (Prof J ), L Organisation de la matiere dans ses 
rapports avec la vie btudes d anatomic g6n6rale et 
de morphologie experimental? sur le tissu conjonctif 
et le nerf, 72 

Namias (Prof K), Photographic Sensitigers and De- 
sensitisers, 29 

Nash (A W), appointed senior lecturer in Petroleum 
Technology in Birmingham University, 167 
Nathan (Madame EJ, gilts to Pans University, 34 
Navashm (Prof S G), the work of 265 
Neesen (Prof F), [death], 298 
Neger (Prof F), [death], 781 

Negretti and Zambra, An Improved Hygroscope, 269 , 
A Recording Saccharometer for Brewing, 375, 
Distance Thermometers, 341 

Nelson (E M), Focus Aperture Ratios of Microscope 
Objectives, 236 

Nelson (E W), [obituary article], 156 
Nettleton (L L), Characteristics of a Short Wave Oscillator, 
at very Low Pressures, 207 
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Neuhausen (Prof B S), The Hemoglobin Distribution 
on Surfaces of Erythrocytes 16 
Newberry (P El, The Sed Festival of Ancient Fgypt, 378 
Newman (Sir George), Recent Advances in Medical 
Education m England, 765 

Newman (N H A) awarded a Rayleigh prize m Cam 
bridge University, 417 

Newton (E T), re elected president of the Palieonto- 
graphical Society, 509 

Newton (W C F) Age and Area in Biology 48 
Nicolas (E and G), The Influence gl Formaldehyde o 
the Higher Plants 103 

Nicolle (C), E Burnet and E Conscil, The Micro 
organism of Epizootic Abortion distinguished from 
that of Mediterranean Fever by the Absence of 
Pathogenic Power for Man 655 and J Magrou, 
Les Maladies parasitaires des plantes (Infestation 
Infection), 77 

Nierenstein (Dr M ), Herapatli s Artificial Tourmalines 291 
Nishimura (M), Infection and Fertilisation of Plasmopara 
Halstedu Par low 547 
Niven (Prof C ), [death], 678 

Noble (I F ) A Great Stratigrapbical Sequence 480 
Nolan (J J ) Ionic Mobilities in Air and Hydrogen 35 
and! Ennght Experiments on Large Ions in Air 794 
Nolan (T J) and H W Clapham The Utilisation of 
Monomethylamline m the Production of Tetryl 644 
Norbury (A L ) The Hardness and Spontaneous Annealing 
of I ead 762 

Nordenskiold (Baron Erland) Comparative tthno 
graphical Studies 5 Deductions suggested by the 
Geographical Distribution of some Post Columbian 
Words used by the Indians of S Amenca 665 
Nordmann (C ) and C I-e Morvan Observations of the 
Pleiades with the Hcterochromc Photometer of the 
Pans Observatory 655 

Norman (J R ) Methods and Technique of Reconstruc 
tion, 101 

Normand (Dr C W B), Wet Bulb Temperatures and 
Thermodynamics 28 

Norm (Very Rev Dean W F ) elected a member of the 
Athimrum Club 544 

Northumberland (Duke of) elected president of the Royal 
Institution, 646 

Norton and Gregory Ltd oiler of engineering scholar 
ships 133 

Notcutt (Major L A ) The Cultivation and Fxtraction of 
Sisal, 412 

Noyes (Prof W A), Gas Ionisation and Resonance 
Potentials, 482 Positive and Negative Valences, 161 


Oakeley (Miss H D) Prof Wildon Carr s Theory of 
Monads, 486 

Odum (H ) ' Sheep Tracks on Grassy Slopes 786 
Oesterreich (Prof T K), translated. Occultism and 
Modern Science 840 

Ogden (C K) and I A Richards The Meaning of Mean 
ing A Study of the Influence of Language upon 
Thought and of the Science of Symbolism 566 
Ogg (Dr A) elected president of the Royal Society of 
South Africa 613 

Ogilvie (A G ) Physiography of the Moray Firth Coast, 310 
Ogilvy and Co , An Electric Microscope Lamp, 96 
O'Gorman (I t Col M), Science and Government Ad¬ 
ministration, 521 

OHea(J P) Tactile Vision of Insects and Arachmda 498 
Vision and Light Sensitiveness, 705 
Oldham (R D ), The Character and Cause of Earthquakes, 
432 

Ohtsky (Dr P K) and Dr F L Gates, Reported Dis¬ 
covery of the Cause of Influenza, 193 
Olsen (C), Soil Acidity and Plant Distnbution, 791 
Olson (A R), and G Glockler, The Cntical and Dissocia¬ 
tion Potentials of Hydrogen, 868 
Omori (Prof), The Eruption of Sakura jima in 1914 316 
O'Neill (H), Ball Hardness and Scleroscope Hardness, 430 , 
Experiments on Hardness and Penetration, 116 
Onaes (Prof H Kamerlingh), Prof J D„van der Waals, 
609 


Ord (B ) elected a fellow of King s College, Cambridge, 449 
Ord (P R) The Use of the Nutting Huger Spectrophoto 
meter 784 

Orr (Prof W McF), Solutions of Systems of Ordinary 
Linear Differential Equations by Contour Integrals 
762 

Orth (Prof J ), [obituary article] 155 * 

Orton (Dr J H ) Some Experiments on Rate of Growths 
m a Polar Region (Spitsbergen) and in Fngland, 146 , 
The Breeding Period of Echinus mtliaris 878 The 
So called Baccy juice ’ in the Waters of the Thames 
Oyster beds 773 

Orwin (C S) Farm Costing and Accounts 804 
Overton (G L) Clocks and Watches, 77 
Overy (Rev C ) Glacial Succession in the 1 hames Catch¬ 
ment-basin 242 

Owen (D) Null Methods of Measurement of Power 
Factor and Effective Resistance m Alternate Current 
Circuits by the Quadrant Electrometer 242 
Owen (E A) and G D Preston Modification of the 
Powder Method of determining the Structure of 
Metal Crystals, j} 

Owcn(L) Mineral Fertilisers and Others 787 
Owens (Dr J S) Atmospheric Pollution, 239 Haze on 
Derby Day—June 6 848 
Oxley (Dr A E ), Theories of Magnetism 54 


Packard (Dr I R) History of the School of Salernum 
and a Note on the Pre history of the Regimen 
Samtatis by Dr F H Garrison 281 Life and 
Times of Ambroise Par C (1510-1590) with a new 
Translation of his Apology and an Account of his 
Journeys m Divers Places 281 
Paget (G W), The Ascent of Elvers in Egyptian Waters 
290 

Paget (Sir Richard) Nature and Reproduction of Speech 
Sounds 21 The Production of Artifuial Vowel 
Sounds 205 

Painter (Dr T S) Chromosomes in Man 786 
Palibin (Dr J ) acceptance of the post of assistant to the 
museum director in the principal botanical garden of 
Petrograd, 644 

Palmer (Prof L S) Carotinoids and related Pigments 
the Chromohpoids, 318 

Palmer (R) and W P Westell Pests of the Garden and 
Orchard 530 

Palmer (W G) A Study of the Oxidation of Copper 
and the Reduction of Copper Oxide by a new Method, 
690 

Pantin (C T A ) The Determination of pH of Microscopic 
Bodies 81 

Paraskfrvopoulos (J S ), The Etesiens in the Mediterranean 
199 The Position of the Solar Apex 159 
Parker (Prof G Ii ) Smell Taste, and Allied Senses in 
the Vertebrates 629 

Parker (Prof W N) [death] 298 [obituary article] 334 
Parkin (J ) The Stoat s Winter Pelage, 360 The Strubilus 
Theory of Angiospermous Descent, 486 
Parnell (F R) and others Inhentance of Characters m 
Rice Varieties, 514 

Parry (J ), Bacteria and Travertine, 269 
Parsons (Hon Sir Charles), awarded the Faraday medal 
of the Institution of Electrical Engineers, 266 , pre¬ 
sented with the Faraday medal of the Institution of 
Electrical Engineers 750 
Parsons (Prof F G), Our Teutonic Forbears, 616 
Parsons (Hon R Cj, [obituary articlo) 297 
Partington (Prof J R), The Identity of Geber 219, 
and W J Shilling, The Variation of the Specific Heat 
of Air with Temperature, 170 
Pascal (Blaise), tricentenary of the birth of, 407 * 

Pascal (P), The Preparation of Sodium Metaphosphate 
at a Low Temperature, 795 and M Garner, Two 
Definite Combinations of Nitrogen Peroxide and 
Camphor, 347 

Pasteur (L), centenary celebrations in Paris, 749 
Pastorelli and Rapkm, Ltd, Catalogue of Chemical 
Thermometers, 545 
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Pastureau and H Bernard, Tetramethylglycerol, 795 
Patrick (C V ) and W W Smith, The Case against Spint 
Photographs, 139 

Pauli (Prof w) translated by P C L Thome, Colloid 
Chemistry of the Proteins Part 1,733 
Payson (E B), A Taxonomic Study in the Crucifer*, 683 
Peacock (Prof D H), German Book Pnces, 363 
Peake (A H ) re appointed demonstrator of mechanism 
• In Cambridge University, 864 
Peake (H ), The Bronze Age and the Celtic World, 454 
Pear (Prof T H) A New Type of Number Form, 654 , 
Remembering and Forgetting 316 
Pearcey (F G) Representation of a Living Coral JReef, 301 
Pearl (Prof R) Alcohol and the Duration of Life, 513 , 
and Bacon The Relative Size of Heart, Liver, Spleen, 
and Kidneys and Tuberculosis 313 , and Burger, 
The Vital Index of Population, 313 , and Parker, 
The Density of Population and Drosophila, 313, 
The Duration of Life in Drosophila, 513 Efiects of 
the Contiguity of Organisms, 302 
Pearson (Col G F) [death], 678 (obituary article], 748 
Pearson (Prof K ) Biology of Man 809 
Pearson (W), [death], 437 

PCcheux (H), The Magnetism of Nickel, 691 The Magnetism 
of Steels 793 

Peczalski (T ), The Relation between Young s Modulus 
and the Ratio of Density to Atomic Mass, 383 
Peddle (Prof W) Colour Vision a Discussion of the 
Leading Phenomena and their Physical Laws, 799 
Definitions and Laws of Motion in the Pnncipia " 
395 , The Mechanism behind Relativity 795 
Peel (T ) re appointed demonstrator of applied mechanics 
in Cambridge University 864 
Pect (Prof T E ), The History of King Tutankhamen 234 
PGabon (H ) The Thermoelectric Power of Alloys, 762 
P^hssier (M ) The Formation of a new Volcanic Island 
south ol Poulo-C6cir de Mer 831 
Penfold (A li) and E R Mornson The Essential Oil 
of Lrtostemon Crowei (Crowea sahgna) 311 , and 
R Grant The Economical Utilisation of the Residues 
from the Steam Rectification of the Essential Oil 
of Eucalyptus cneonfoha, etc 311 
PCrard (A ) Study of some Mercury and Krypton Radia 
tions with the View of their Applications in Metrology, 
655 Study of some Neon Radiations with the View 
of their Applications to Metrology, 310 
Pcrcival (Prof J ), Chromosome Numbers m Aegilops 810 
Peres (Dr M A), The R61e of Astronomy in the Develop 
ment of Science 162 

Perkm (Prof W H) and Prof F S Kipping Organic 
Chemistry New edition Part 1, 142 
Perman (E P) and H L Saunders The Vapour Pressures 
of Concentrated Cane sugar Solutions, 761 
Perrakis (N ), The Cryoscopic Study of Binary Orgamc 
Mixtures 691 

Perry (F W) The Perry Auto-Time Morse System 
an Aid to the Rapid Acquirement of Speed in the 
Transmission and Reception of the Morse Code 628 
Perry (W J ) appointed University reader in cultural 
anthropology m London University, 449, Distnbu 
tion of Megahthic Monuments in England and Wales, 
442 The Neurological Basis of Human Behaviour 
in Society, 654 

Perrycoste (F H ), Factors of Odorous Strength, 359 
Petavel (Capt ] W), The New Social Question, 688 
Peters (Dr R A), elected to the Whlteley professorship 
of Biochemistry in Oxford University, 204 
Petersen (Dr C G J), Impoverishment of a Plaice 
Fishing Ground, 414 

Petne (T ) Modem Practice m Heat Engines, 596 
Petrie (Prof W M Flinders) An Old World Cubit in 
America 647 , Egyptian Water Clocks, 369 The 
Wegener Hypothecs and the Great Pyramid, 429 
Petromevics (Dr j, The Fimtistic Theory of Space 161 
Pettersson (Prof O), celebration of the seventy fifth 
anniversary of the birthday of 337 
Petty (Sir Wilham) The Tercentenary of, 676 
Pfeiffer (N E ) The Isoetaceae, 443 
Pfeiffer (Prof) appointed director of the Josefine und 
Eduard von Portheim Stiftung fiir Wissenschaft und 
Kunst, 34 


Pfteter (Dr O), translated by Barbara Low And Df. 
M A Mugge, Expressionism in Art, its Psychological 
and Biological Basis, 736 - '' 

Phillips (F C ), awarded tne Wiltshire prise in Cambridge 
university, 900 

Phillips (S B), Determination of the Purity of Vanillin, 
419 

Pichard (M), Methods of Analysis of Cocoa Butter and 
its Mixtures with Vegetable Fats, 727 
Pick (W H), A Short Course in Elementary Meteorology, 

Picon (J4), The Acfion of Sodammomum on Aniline and 
its Homologues, 35 

Pictet (Prof A), elected an honorary fellow of the Chemical 

Piettre (M J The Estimation of Humic and Fatty Materials 
in the Soil by Means of Pyndine, 763 
Piketty (P) Cold Hardening by Drawing, 273 
Pile (S ) and R Johnston, Tested Methods of Metallurgical 
Analysis (Non Ferrous), 356 
Pilley (J G ), Separation of Isotopic Ions, 848 
Pilsbry (Dr H A) and J H Ferns, Land Mollusca of 
the South western United States, 786 
Pistolesi (Dr E), The Differential Equations of Motion 
of a Fluid in a Field of Velocity produced by a Screw 
Propeller 887 

Pite (Prof B ), Definition of an Artist 439 
Pitt (Frances), Woodland Creatures being some Wild 
Life Studies, 112 

Pitt (St George Lane Fox) Science and Economics, 670 
Plamol (A ) The Influence of Velocity and of Temperature 
on the Fnctaon Losses in Explosion Motors, 65s 
Plaskctt (Dr H H ), Spectra of three O type Stars 580 
Platt (Dr C), The Psychology of Thought and Feeling 
A Conservative Interpretation of Results in Modem 
Psychology, 12 

Plummer (W E), Report of the Liverpool Observatory, 
Bidston, 412 

Pocock (R I) impending retirement from the super 
intendency of the Zoological Gardens, 126 
Poivilliers (G) A New Process for Malang Stereoscopic 
Maps, 511 

Pole-Evans (Dr M ), Rusts in South Africa, 373 
Pohcard (A ) The Histochemical Detection of Total Iron 
in Tissues by the Method of Incineration, 692 , The 
Mineralisation of Histological Sections by Calcination, 
635 

Polimanti (Dr O) appointed director of a Biological 
Laboratory at Lake Trasimeno, 372 
Ponder (E) Ihc Inhibitory Effect of Blood Serum on 
Haemolysis 450 

Pontier (G), The Presence of Elephas plam/rons in the 
Red Crag (English Upper Pliocene) 275 
Poole (E G C) Edwards s A Treatise on the Integral 
Calculus Vol 2, 391 

Poole (Prof G), appointed professor of mining at Arm¬ 
strong College, 484 

Poole (Dr H H), Speculation concerning the Positive 
Electron, 15 

Pope (Sir Wilham) Crystalline Liquids 99 
Popoff (M V The Respiratory System of Plants, 451 
PoppovicH (Dr N M ), The Finltistic Theory of Space, t6t 
Porter (Dr Annie), Some Modern Developments in 
Animal Parasitology, 162 

Porter (Prof AW), Single Crystals of Aluminium and 
other Metals, 362 , and J J Hedges, The Law of 
Distribution of Particles in Colloidal Suspensions 
with Special Reference to Pemn's Investigations 
Pt II 382 

Portevin (A), The Vacations of Capacity accompanying 
the Thermal Treatment of Hollow Steel Bodies, 534 , 
and F Le Chatelier, A Phenomenon observed during 
the Test by Extension of Alloys in Course of Trans¬ 
formation, 383 , and P Chevenard The Dilatometnc 
Study of the Alloys of Aluminium with Magnesium 
and Silicon, 275 

Poulton (Mrs Emily), gift for a prize in natural science 
at Oxford, 724 

Poulton (Prof E B), elected president of the Association 
of Economic Biologists, 196 
Pownall (C H ), The Writing Of Malay, 581 
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ftraeger (Dr R LL Catalogue of Scientific and Technical 
Periodicals in Dublin libraries, 487 
Prashad (B,) f The Lununosity of some Animals in the 
, Gangetic Delta, 832 

Preston |F W), The Properties of Pitch used m Working 
, Optical Glass, u6 

Price (B. E), Atomic Form with Special Reference to 
the Configuration of the Carbon Atom 733 
price (G McC), The Fossils as Age markers in Geology, 

Price (jn, Cold Light on Spiritualistic " Phenomena ’’ 
An Experiment with the Crewe Circle, 139 
Price (J D ), The Linguistics and Phonetics of the Faroe 
Islands, 198 

Pnestley (Prof ] H], The Causal Anatomy of the Potato 
Tuber, 553 and Miss L M Woffenden, Cork forma 
tlon 30s 

Prince (C E>, An Electro-capillary Relay for Wired 
Wireless, 242 

Procopiu (St), The Arc Spectra of Metals in Vanous 
Media ana in a Vacuum 310 

Proudman (J), awarded the Adams prize of Cambridge 
University, 380 

Pngh (W J ), Geology of the District around Corns and 
Aberllefenni (Merioneth) 794 

Pugsley (H W) British Species of Calamintha and a 
Species new to this Country 67 
Punnett (Prof It C), Inhentance of Patching in the 
Flower of the Sweet Pea, 413 Linkage in Sweet Pea, 
683 


Quennell (Marjone and C H B) Everyday Life in the 
New Stone, Bronze and Early Iron Ages 700 


Radchffe (D ) gift to the University of Wales, 205 
Radchfie (Prof J) [obituaryarticle] 367 
Raiment (P C) and G L Peskett, A Laboratory Hand 
book of Bio-chemistry 181 

Raman (Prof C V ), A Theory of the Viscosity of Liquids 
53* 555 The Molecular Allotropy of Liquids 555 
The Indian Science Congress Blue Colour of Clear Ice 
m Glaciers 413 The Nature of the Liquid State, 428 
The Scattering of X-rays m Liquids 185 The 
Viscosity of Liquids 600 Thermal Opalescence in 
Crystal and the Colour of Ice in Glaciers, 13 , and 
K S Rao Scattering of Light by Liquids 412 
Ramart (P) A Molecular Iransposition in the Pseudo 
butyl-diphenylcarbinol Senes, 452 
Ramsbottom (J ) The Correspondence between M J 
Berkeley and C F Broome 274 553 
Ramsey (S C ) The Future of Architecture 268 
Randerson (W ), elected to the Albert Kahn Travelling 
Fellowship for 1923, 864 

Rankine (Prof A O) The Transmission of Speech by 
Light 744 

Rao (K Scshagin) Scattcnng of Light in Fluids at Low 
Temperatures, 413 

Raper (Dr H S) appointed Brackenbury professor of 
physiology and director of the physiological labora 
tones in Manchester University 901 
Raspal (F), Temperature Measurements in Tnal Borings 
1700 Metres deep near Mohires (Gard) 275 
Rastall (Dr R H ), Molybdenum Ores, 392 
RaujM C S Anantapadmanabha) The Planning and 
Fitting Up of School Laboratones, 284 
Ray (B B), The Formation of Coloured Bows and 
Glories, 183 

Ray (C L) Upper Air Data in Amenca, 617 
Ray (R C), The Effect of Long Grinding on Quartz 
(Sliver Sand), 169 

Ray (S H ) The Mind of the Maon, 790 , The Natives of 
Australia, 121 

Rayleigh (Lord) Further Observations on the Spectrum 
Of the Night Sky, Studies of Indescent Colour, 
and the Structure producing it I, II, III, 346 
IV, 418 

Rea (C), British Basidiomycetse a Handbook to the 
larger Bntish Fungi, 213 i 


Read (H H), The Petrology of the Arnage Dutnet m 
Aberdeenshire a Study of Assimilation, 485 
Redmayne (Sir R A S), The Bntish Coal-mimng Industry 
during the War, 766 

Reed (H S), Statistics of Cyclic Growth, 763 
Reeves (E A), awarded the Cullum Gold Medal ot the 
Amencan Geographical Society, 92 
Reeves (F), Ranger Oilfield, Texas, 481 
Regan (C Tate) Some Deep-sea Fishes taken by the 
Dana Expedition, 867 

Rciche (Prof F) translated by Dr H S Hatfield and 
H L Brose The Quantum Theory, 279 
Reid (Sir G Archdail) Medical Education, 50, 324, 
Selection and Segregation, 806 
Reinke (Prof J), Grundlagen emer Biodynamik, 72 
Reisner (Prof 6 A), The Pyramids of Meroe and the 
Candaces of Ethiopia, 410 

Rendle (Dr A B) elected president of the Linneap 
Society 751 The Structure of the Fruit of the 
Mare’s-tail ( Hippuns vulgaris Linn ), 623 
Rdnier (Dr A) elected a foreign correspondent of the 
Geological Society, 717 

Ricardo (H R) The Internal Combustion Engine 
Vol I Slow speed Engines, 43 
Richards (P A Ellis) elected president of the Society of 
Public Analysts 266 

Richards (Dr T W) Compressibility Internal Pressure, 
and Atomic Magnitudes, 763 

Richardson (C A ) The Supremacy of Spirit, 45 , on the 
review of The Supremacy of Spirit,'' 128 
Richardson (L F ) An Electromagnetic Inductor 691 
Theory of the Measurement of Wind by shooting 
Spheres upward 241 

Richardson (Prof O W ), The Disappearing Gap in the 
Spectrum 118 153 The Magnitude of the Gyro 
magnetic Ratio 205 

Richardson (W A) A Micrometnc Study of the St 
Austell Granite (Cornwall) 134 
Richet (Prof C) The Spleen 655 893 903 
Richmond and Gordon (Duke of) conferment upon, of 
the honorary degree of LL D by Aberdeen Urn 
versity 345 

Richmond (II, W) to receive an honorary degree from 
St Andrews University 723 

Rideal (Dr T K ) The Rate of Hydrogenation of Cinnamic 
and Phenyl propioltc Acids, 690 and R G W 
Nornsh, The Photochemistry of Potassium Per 
manganatc Parts I and II 1C8 
Ridler (Miss W) The 1 ungus present in Lunulana 
cruciata 274 

Ridley (H N) The Flora of the Malay Peninsula Vol I 
Polypetalje 6 

Ridsdale and Co The Preparation and Use of Chemical 
Standards 544 

Ries (H ) and others 1 he Constitution of Clays, 824 and 
Prof T L Watson Elements of Engineering Geology 
732 

Riley (E B ) Head hunting m Papua 410 
Rimmer (W B ) The Spectrum 01 Ammonia, 793 
Riou (PI The Velocity of Absorption of Carbon Dioxide 
by Ammomacal Solutions 451 
Ritchie (A D), appointed lecturer in biological chemistry 
in Manchester University, 240 
Ritchie (Dr J ), Migrations of the Waxwing 511 The 
Stoat s Winter Pelage, 360 
Ritchie (Prof J ), [obituary article], 228 
Rivers (the late Dr W H R) proposed memorial to, 644 
Roaf (Prof H E), The Mechanism of the Cochlea, 741 , 
The Resonance Theory of Hearing 498 
Robb (J) appointed district lecturer in agriculture in 
Leeds University, 307 

Roberts (Senator A W), Certain Aspects of the Native 
Question, 163 

Robertson (Lt -Col J C ), [death] 678 
Robertson (Sir Robert), to receive an honorary degree 
from St Andrews University 723, and others 
Alloys resistant to Corrosion 619, and W h 
, Gamer Calorimetry of High Explosives 689 
Robinson (E ), A Permanent Imago on Clear Glass, 569 
Robmson (Dr H) appointed reader m experimental 
physics in Edinburgh University, 273 
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Robinson (H t) and C B Kloss Some Remarks on 
Mr r S Baker s Birds (second edition) in the Fauna 
of British India 656 

Robinson (W) and H Walkden, Cancer in Plants 858 
Roche (A ) and V Thomas Researches on Picryi Sulphide, 

Rochon Duvigneaud (Dr ) and Prof C Maurain, Terrestrial 
Magnetism and the Orientation Faculty of Birds, 7x2 
Roddick (Sir Thomas), [death] 437 
Roebuck (A ) Insect Pests and Fungous Diseases of Farm 
Crops 804 

Rogers (Dr AW), Post cretaceous Climates of South 
Africa 162 

Rogers (Sir Leonard) Treatment of Leprosy 838 
Rohde (Eleanour Sinclair) The Old English Herbals 143 
Ronaldshay (Earl of), Clash of Ideals in Modern India, 581 
ROntgen (Prof W K von) [death], 230 [obituary 
article] 262 

Rose (W N), Mathematics for Engineers Part I Third 
edition 181 

Rostn (A ) The Use of the Wien Bndge for the Measure¬ 
ment of the Losses in Dielectrics at High Voltages 
with special reference to Electric Cables 829 
Rosenham (Dr W ) The Inner Structure of Alloys 647 
S I Archbutt and Dr D Hanson, Institution of 
Mechanical Fngineers Flev tilth Report to the Alloys 
Research Committee On Some Alloys of Aluminium 
(Light Alloys), ^89 

Ross (Pi of AD) Solar Eclipse Investigations 5x0 
Ross^jO It) appointed lecturer in bacteriology in Leeds 

Ross (Sir Ronald) The Albert Medal of the Royal Society 
of Arts awarded to 854 proposed Ross Chnxque for 
I ropical Diseases in honour of 889 
Rosseland (S ) Origin of Radioactive Disintegration, 357 
Rossignol (j ) Researches on the Cathode Phosphorescence 
of the Ruby 831 

Rothschild rleas and Plague in India 302 
Rothwell(P) Multiple Resonance 234 
Roudaire Mugeville (J ) The Graplio mechanical Deter 
minations of Systems of Real or Imaginary Solutions 
of Algebraical fqu itions 310 
Row (D E) Forecasting Sky ty pcs 35 
Rowell (H S ) Action of Cutting Tools 84 
Rubigny (r ) Manuel de filature 356 
ltuflcr (Sir Marc Armand) edited by Prof R I Moodie 
Studies m the Pal<rop ithology of Egypt 874 
Runge (Prof C) Ubtr den Segelflug 62 
Russ (Prof S ) The Effect of X rays of different Wave 
lengths upon some Animal Tissues, 793 The Release 
of Electrons by X rays 534 

Russell (Dr A) Llectrical Distribution on two Spherical 
Conductors 02 

Russell (Dr A S) The Relation of Actinium to Uranium 
7° t 

Russell (Hon B ) The Structure of the Atom 477 
Russell (I S) Psychobiology 419 
Russell (Sir John) A Great American Agricultural Cyclo¬ 
paedia 140 Partial Sterilisation of Soil 347 
Rothamsted and Agricultural Science 466 Sander¬ 
son of Oundle School 731 The Influence of Geo 
graphical Factors on the Agricultural Activities of a 
Population 64 and \ Henderson Smith Discovery 
of the Use of Phosphates as 1 ertihsers, 116 
Russell (J C) The Fclipst of September 1922 m Queens 
land 441 

Russell (Dr L J) appointed professor of philosophy m 
Bristol University 449 Some Problems in the 
Philosophy of I eibmz 726 

Rutherford (Sir Ernest) A Decade in the History of the 
Llcctron <19 The Capture and Loss of Electrons by 
a particles 519 

Rutter (L O) 1 ho Natives of British North Borneo 309 
British iNorth Borneo an Account of its History, 
Rcsoure 1 s and Native Tribe, 391 
Ryan (Prof H ) anel others The Action of the Oxides and 
the Oxyacids of Nitrogen on Aromatic Urtilnnos and 
Substan* 11 r° W Concontratlonb of th <- R* acting 
Ryan (R W) and Prof W D Hirkins Some Interesting 
Tracks of Alpha Particles m Gases, 114 


Ryde (J W), and R Huddart, The Analysis of Bubbles 
in Glass, 691 

Ryder (Capt C H ), [obituary article], 749 
Ryder (Col) Report of the Indian Survey Department, 
1919-20 515 

Rykatchef (the late Genl), the family of, 716 


Sadler (Sir Michael) elected Master of University College, 
Oxford 621 Intellectual Regimentation 243 
Sahni (Prof B ), Modern Psilotaceae and Archaic Terrestrial 
Plants 84 

Sainsbury (G) Polarity 78 

Sainsbury (Dr H ), The Heart as a Power-Chamber a 
Contribution to Cardio-Dynamics, 314 
Saint-PAner (Dr R de) Steatopygous Figures found in 
France 786 

Saleeby (Dr C W ), Sunlight and Disease, 374, 891 
Salkowski (Prof E ) [death], 506 

Salter (M de Carle S ) and J Glasspoole The Fluctuations 
of Annual Rainfall in the British Isles considered 
Cartograplncally 727 

Salter (M de C S ), [death] 749 , [obituary article] 780 
Samec and V IsajeviC The Composition of Glycogen, 796 
Sampson (Dr H H ) appointed honorary assistant curator 
of the surgical section of the Pathological Museum, 
Birmingham University 723 

Sampson (Prof R A ) appointed general secretary of the 
Royal Society of Edinburgh 123 I orentz's Equa¬ 
tions and the Concepts of Motion 795 
S&nihez (M SAricher y) The Nature and Function of the 
Reticular Apparatus of Golgi 103 
Sankey (Capt H Riall) Training for Administration in 
Industry 157 

Sargent (F) Observations of Jupiter, 27 The Planet 
Jupiter, 580 

Satterly (Prof T ) Stirling’s Theorem, 220 
Saunders (J 1 ) A Method of measuring the Carbon 
Dioxide Output of Aquatic Animals 243 
Sauvagcot (M ) and H Delmas Tempering Extra Soft 
Steel at a very High temperature 691 The Possi¬ 
bility of Tempering Extra Mild Steel at a very High 
Temperature 762 

Sax (Dr K ), Sterility in Wheat Hybrids 547 
Sax and Gowen Productiveness m Apple Trees 582 
Saxton (W T) ' Nyctinasty " 823 
Schafer (Sir Edward Sharpey) appointed president of the 
International Physiological Congress 61 3 to deliver 
the first Victor Horsley memorial lecture 12 s 
Scheibe (Prof R ), [death] 506 

Schmidt (Dr J ) awarded the Weldon memorial prize of 
Oxford University 240 Breeding Places and Migra¬ 
tions of the Eel, 5r 

Schoep (A ) Parsomte a New Radioactive Mineral, 207 
Scholl (Dr A ) [death] 61 1 

Scliftnland (B T) The Passage of Cathode Rays through 
Matter 623 866 

Schramm (Dr J R) The Indexing of Biological Litera¬ 
ture 508 

Scott (Dr A ) Black Maketu Sand Constitution of 463 
elected a member of the Athenaeum Club 232 
Hafnium and New Zealand Sand 598 , Second Report 
on the Cleaning and Restoration of Museum Exhibits 
3x4 The Missing Element of Atomic Number 72 195 
Scott (Dr D FI), The Palaeo-botanxcal Collection of, 
acquired by the Geological Department of the British 
Museum (Natural History), 406 
Scott (G Gilbert), elected a member of the Athenaeum 
Club 406 

Scripture (Prof E W) appointed honorary professor of 
experimental phonetics in Vienna University, 532 
Seaman (H J ), [death] 611 X 55 

Seligman (Prof C G ) The Arabs of the Sudan 176 
Sellars (R W), The Double Knowledge Approach to the 
Mind-Body Problem 67 

Semrchon (L) rhe Preparation of Wine by continuous 
Fermentation 655 

Semmens (Elizabeth Sidney), Eficct of Moonlight on the 
Germination of Seeds, 49 

Senderens (J B ), The Catalytic Dehydration of Alcohols 
by Dilute Sulphuric Acid, 520 
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Seth (Mesroob), The Oldest Christian Tomb m India, 339 
Sethi (D R) and others, Agricultural Progress in India, 584 
Seward (Prof A C), A Summer in Greenland 99 284 , 
elected president of the Geological Society 407 , The 
Earlier Records of Plant-life 485 the honorary 
degree of doctor conferred upon by Geneva Uni¬ 
versity 828 , The Use of the Microscope in Palaeo 
botanical Research, 633 

Sewell (Major R B S ), Cercanae from Indian Fresh-water 
Molluscs 160 

Seyewetz (A), Le Negatif en photographie Deux edition, 

Shaclleton (the late Sir Ernest), proposed memorial to, 834 
Shankland (E C ) The Fluctuations of Mean Sea level in 
Relation to Change of Atmospheric Pressure, 587 
Shann (E W ) The Primitive Crustacean Limb, 59 
Shannon (W G St J ), The Petrography and Correlation 
of the Igneous Rocks of the Torquay Promontory 134 
Shapley (Dr H ), 850 New Nebulae, 717 Variable with 
a Remarkable Spectrum 6x3 Light and Colour 
Variations oi Nova Aquilm J918 4, 535 
Sharpies (A ) Brown Bast Disease of Rubber Trees, 234 
Shaughnessy (Mr) Practical Broadcasting 679 
Shaw (Capt H) and E Lancaster Jones The EOtvos 
Torsion Balance, 617 O91 849 
Shaw (M E ) elected Radclifte travelling fellow in Oxford 
University 485 

Shaw (Sir Napier), awarded the Buys Ballot medal 91 
Capt C H Ryder 749 Meteorological Nomenclature 
and Physical Measurements 218 The Air and its 
Ways the Rede Lecture (1921) m the University of 
Cambridge with other Contributions to Meteorology 
for Schools and Colleges 871 Verticil Change of 
Wind and Tropical Cyclones 702 
Shaxby (J H ) Metallic Crystals and Polarised Light, 431 , 
and J C Evans The Properties of Powders the 
Variation of Pressure with Depth in Columns of 
Powders 690 

Shearer (Dr C) appointed lecturer in embryology in 
Cambridge University, 240 

Shearer (G ) The Relation between Molecular and Crystal 
Symmetry as shown by X ray Crystal Analysis 34 
and W T Astbury Molecular and Crystal Symmetry 
740 

Sheehy (E J ) The ( omparativc Values of Protein Fat 
and Carbohydrate for the Production of Milk 1 at 654 
Sheppard (T ) Specimens of Natural History Antiquities, 
and Applied Art in the Hull Municipal Museum 406 
The Local Handbook of the British Association 16 
Shtrlock (Dr HI) Man as an Agent in Geographical 
Change 340 ftlan as a Geological Agent an Account 
of his Actions on Inanimate Nature 352 
Sherman (H C), Tho Chemical Nature of two lypical 
Enzymes 763 

Sherrington (Sir Charles), The Position of Psychology, 439 
Shimkevich (Prof V M ) [death! 335 
Shurlock (Instr Lt Comtnr F W) The Green Ray 269 
Sidgwick (Dr N V), Tho Structure of Basie Beryllium 
Acetate 808 

Siemens (Sir William) centenary of the birth of 438 
Silberstem (Dr L) The Crossed-orbit Model of Helium 
its Ionisation Potential and Lyman Series 567 The 
Theory of General Relativity and Gravitation based 
on a Course of I ectures delivered at the Conference 
on Recent Advances m Physics held at the University 
of Toronto in January 1921, 697 The Spectrum of 
Neutral Helium 46 

Simeon (F) The Carbon Arc Spectrum in the extreme 
Ultra Violet, 205 

Simmonds (C ) Alcohol in Commerce and Industry 181 
Simon (E D), the farm and dairy herd of, to be used 
as a test of 1 C Brown’s soiling system 126 
Simon (L J ), The Action of Methyl Sulphate and of 
Potassium Methyl Sulphate on Monobasic Organic 
Acids in the Absence of Water, 431 , The Determine 
tion of Carbon in Arable Soil, 796 Viscosity 
Neutralisation, and Isomorphism, 347 , and A J A 
Guillaumin Methylisopyromucic Acid and a Method 
of Diagnosis of the Acids of the Sugar Group, 35 , 
The Determination of Carbon and Hydrogen by 
the Use of a Mixture of Sulphuric Acid and Stiver 


Bichromate, 655 , and G Chavanne, A New Method of 
Preparation of Monochloracetic Acid, 275 , and M 
FrSjacques The Methylating and Sulphonatuig Action 
of Methyl Sulphate on Phenols in the Absence of 
Water 554 andL Piaux The Conversion of Alanine 
into Pyruvic Acid by the Direct Action of Oxygen, 727 
Simpson (Dr G C) The Meteorology of Scott's Last 
Journey, 758 The Water m the Atmosphere, Supple¬ 
ment (April 14), v Weights and Measures with some 
Geophysics 558 

Simpson (J B ) Spiranthes autumnalts 291 
Sinclair (May), Primary and Secondary Consciousness, 309 
Singer (Dr C ), Archeology and Technology of Carpets, 71 
Sinha (K G) Some Maithili Dramas of the Seventeenth 
and Eighteenth Centuries 555 
Sinnatt (F S ) Coal and Allied Subjects a Compendium 
of the First Ten Bulletins issued by the Lancashire 
and Cheshire Coal Research Association 631 
dc Sitter (Prof) I he Theory of Jupiter s Satellites, 717 , 
the work of 6x 1 

Sjfigren (H ) appreciation of by Prof A G Hbgbom, 617 
Slecn (Dr W G N van der) Scientific Work in the 
Dutch East Indian Seas 9 
Small (Prof J ) The Rooting of Cuttings 823 
Smallwood (Prof W M), Man—The Animal 78 The 
Nerve Net in the Earthworm (Preliminary Report) 7O4 
Smith (Eng Capt EC) The Bicentenary of Sir Chris¬ 
topher Wren 257 

Smith (Lieut E H ) Ice Patrol Service m North Atlantic, 
617 

Smith (E P) Spiranthes autumnalts, 291 
Smith (F G) The Delay of Visual Perception, 648 
Smith (Prof G Llhot) The Antiquity of Disease, 874 , 
Worth s Der fossilc Mcnsch 701 
Smith (Dr C S Graham) appointed reader in preventive 
medicine in Cambridge University 318 
Smith (H G) Chemical Characteristics of Australian 
Trees, 649 and J Read The Glucoside occurnng m 
the limber of the Red Ash, Alphtlonta excelsa Reiss 

Smith (Miss May) latiguc in I aundry Work 410 
Smith (Dr S P) appointed professor of electrical en 
gincenngat the Royal 1 ethnical College Glasgow 586 
Smith (S P) Ilawaiki the Origin il Home of the Maori, 
with a sketch of Polynesian History Fourth edition, 
736 

Smith (T ) Generalised Optical I-aw 583 
Smith (W W ) The Measurement of Emotion 316 
Smithells (Prof A ) le-appointed Pro Vice Chancellor of 
Leeds University 307 

Smithells (Dr C J) Single Crystals of Aluminium and 
other Metals 601 and P S Goueher, Constitution 
of Black Makitu Sand 397 

Snnts (Prof A) translated by Dr J S Thomas, The 
Theory of Allotropy, 733 

Smyth (Dr H D) The Ionising Potentials of Nitrogen 
and Hydrogen 810 

Smyth (L B ) A Problematic Structure in the Oldhamia 
Rocks of Bray Head 831 

Smythe (Dr J A ) appointed William Cochrane lecturer 
in metallurgy at the Armstrong College, 484 
Snow (R ) The Conduction of Excitation m Mimosa 237 
Soci£t6 Genevoise dTnstrumcnts de Physique presented 
with the Edward Longstreth medal of the Franklin 
Institute, 751 

Soddy (Prof F) Labour and Science in Industry, 497, 
F S M , 498 Science and Economies 669 
Sollas (Prof W J ) Man and the Ice Age 169 332 
Soper (F K) and C C Osborn Occurrence and Uses of 
Peat in the United States 582 
Soper (H E ), Stirling s Theorem, 601 
Soreau (R), The Laws of Vanation of the Characteristics 
of Standard Air with Altitude, 275 
de Sparrte (M), The Yield of Reaction Turbines furnished 
with Aspiration Tubes, 587 

Spencer (Sir Baldwin) Guide to the Australian Ethno 
logical Collection exhibited 111 the National Museum 
of Victoria Third edition 121 
Spencer (Dr L J) E D Mountain, and W C Smith, 
A Davyne-like Mineral and its Pseudomorphs from 
St John’s Island Egypt 135 
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Stromeyer (L) The Constitution of the Universe 

Theory of Interwstence), 319; protest against review 
of " The Constitution of the Universe,” 68a 
Strdmgren (Prof), Periodic Motion in the Tfeiee-body 
Problem, 233 

Struthera (R de J F), The Stoat’s Winter Pelage, 36a 
Stuart (M), Amber and the Dammar of Living Bees, 83 
Study (E), Matheraatik und Physik Erne erkenntms- 
theoretische Untersuchung, 565 
Stumper (R ), New Researches on the Venom of Ants, 275 , 
The Corrosion of Iron in the Presence of Iron Sulphide, 
762 

Stupart (Sir Frederick), Meteorological Stations in High 
Latitudes, 754 

Sullivan (J W N), Aspects of Science, 529 
Summerhaves (V S), Lichens collected by the Oxford 
University Expedition to Spitsbergen in 19*1. 309 
Summers (A L), Anthracite and the Anthracite Industry, 
78 

Sumner (F B), Studies of Sub-specific Hybrids in Pero- 
myscus, 555 

Sumner (L), elected president of the Institute of Metals, 
37* 

Sussmilch (C A ) No Volcanoes now m N S W , 904 
Sutherland (Dr D S), appointed clinical lecturer in 
Infectious Diseases in Manchester University, 449 
Svedberg (Prof T) elected an honorary fellow of the 
Chemical Society, 439 and H Andersson, Ultra¬ 
violet Photography of Old Manuscripts, 130 
Sverdrup (A) A Hexadactylous Norwegian Family 5x3 
Swann (M B R ), elected fellow and lecturer at Gonville 
and Cams College Cambridge, 380 
Swann (Prof W F G) The Earth s Electric and Magnetic 
Fields 640, 673 

Swanton (Dr J R) Early History of the Sioux Tribe, 480 
Swarts (Prof F), Cours de chimie inorganique Trois 
edition, 701 

Swynnerton (C F M), Aspects of African Woodland 
Formations, 419 

Sykes (W) Catalogue of the Coin Collection at Hull 6r6 


Taffel (A) The Temperature of Maximum Density of 
Aqueous Solutions 690 

Takahashi (Jun ichi) Origins of Petroleum 374 
Tammann (Prof G) presented with the Bakhuis-Rooze 
boom medal 612 
Tam (A ) A Mirage at Oban, 440 
Tattersall (Prof W M ) Some Antarctic Crustacea 753 
Taylor (G I) The Motion of Ellipsoidal Particles in a 
Viscous Fluid 241 , and C F Elam The Distortion 
of an Aluminium Crystal during a Tensile Test 
(Bakenan Lecture) 309 

Taylor (J S ), bequest to Birmingham Umversity 792 
Taylor (Dr Monica) Water Snails and Liver Flukes, 49 
Taylor (Dr T Griffith), awarded the David Livingstone 
Centenary medal 891 

Teichmann (E) Travels of a Consular Officer in Eastern 
Tibet together with a History of the Relations 
between China Tibet, and India 491 
Telfer, The Presentation of Ship Model Experiment Data, 
130 

Telling (Dr W H M ), to be professor of therapeutics 
in Leeds University, 307 
Terano (Dr ), [death], 298 

Terman (L M ) and others, Intelligence Tests and School 
Reorganization, 840 

Termier (Prof P), elected a foreign correspondent of the 
Geological Society, 717 

Thaysen (A C) and H j JBunker The Destruction of 
Cellulose Fibres and Fabrics by Micro organisms, etc, 
486 

Theiler (Dr) pure Methyl Alcohol non poisonous, 612 
Theiler (Gertrud), Two new Species of Nematodes from 
the Zebra, 623 

Thoday (Prof D ) Carbon Assimilation in Plants, 162 
Tbomas (Dr Ethel N Miles), appointed lecturer in 
botany and zoology at University College, Leicester, 

518 

Thomas (J S), The Sulphide and Hydrosulphide of 
Ammonium, 796 


Speyer (E R) Researches upon the Larch Chermes 
(Cnapkalodes strobtlabtus, Kalt), etc, 274, and 0 
Owen, The Action of Simple Aromatic Compounds on 
the Cucumber Woodlouse, 553 
Spilsbury (Sir Bernard) and others, Treatment of Electric 
Shock, 718 

Spnngett (B H ), Secret Sects of Syria and the Lebanon 
a Consideration of their Origin, Creeds, and Religious 
Ceremonies, and their Connection with and Influence 
upon Modem Freemasonry, 285 
Spurgeon (E F ) Life Contingencies, 769 
Stamp (Dr L D) and L Lord, A Preliminary Note on 
the Ecology of Part of the Riverine Tract of Burma, 

Stamland (L N) and others. Investigations upon Fruit 
Trees, 823 

Stanley (Dr R), Text Book on Wireless Telegraphy 
Vol 2 Second edition 597 
Stapf (DrJ New Plants under Cultivation 480 
Starling (Prof E HI appointed Foulerton professor, 196, 
Physiology in Medicine, 314 

Stead (G) appointed reader in physics at Guy’s Hospital 
Medical School 901 

Steavenson (Dr W H ) Baade’s Comet, 27 
Steegmann (E J ), [death] 888 

Stefansson (V ) The Northward Course of Empire, 839 
Stein (Sir Aurel), awarded the Anders Retzius medal in 
gold 579 

Steiner (P) The Ultraviolet Absorption Spectra of the 
Alkaloids of the Isoquinohne Group 243 Narceine, 
793 Spectrum of Veratrol and Vamllon, 488 
Stelfox (A W), Water Snails and Liver Flukes, 49 
Stcnta (Dr M ) Tncste and Marine Biology, 650 
Stephenson (Dr J ), Glands of the Microdnli 61 
Steuart (A ) An Electric Clock with Detached Pendulum 
and Continuous Motion, 420 
Stevens (Catherine O) The Cause of Anticyclones 150 
Stevens (N E ), 1 he Picking of Strawberries 516 
Stevens (T ) Water Power in the British Empire, 607 
Steward (G C ) Aberration Diffraction Effects, 418 
Stewart (Prof A W), Some Physicochemical Themes 
733 

Stewart (D ) appointed assistant lecturer in anatomy in 
Manchester University 901 

Stewart (Prof GW) The Attractive Nature of some of 
the Problems of Physics, 482 
Stewart (J Q ) The Opacity of an Ionised Gas t86 
Stewart (P C A) [obituary article] 194 
Stewart (T ) Holtznuisbaaken Spring Cradock 623 The 
Drought of 1922-23 on Table Mountain 796 
Stiles (Prof C W) Official List of Fourteen Genenc 
Names of Iishes, 809, Zoological Nomenclature 
Musca and Calliphora 115 

Stiles (W) The Indicator Method for the Determination 
of Coefficients of Diffusion in Gels with Special 
Reference to the Diffusion of Chlorides, 419 
Stille (Prof H ) Die Schrumpfung der Erde 759 
St John (Prof) and G B Nicholson The Atmosphere of 
Venus 301 

Stockdale (D) Polymorphism m an Intermctallic Com¬ 
pound 762 

Stoek (H H) I R Tleming and A J Hoskin, Coal¬ 
mine Haulage in Illinois 98 
Stoek (Prof H H) [death] 506 

Stoklasa (J ), The Ongm of the Nitrate Deposits of Chili, 

&(>/ 

Stone (F H ), Stonehenge Concerning the Four Stations, 

Stoneley (R) appointed assistant lecturer in applied 
mathematics m Leeds University, 900 
Stopford (Prof J S B), Nerves of the Fingers, 718 
Stormer (Prof C ), The Photo grammetnc Measurements 
of the Aurora Borealis of March 22 23, 1902, 171 
Stott (V) Notes on Burettes 830 

Strachan (J ) Stirlings Theorem 397 , The Manufacture 
of Papers for Wrapping and Containing Food stuffs, 
553 

Stratford Andrews (T W ) [obituary article], 368 
Stnckland Anderson (Lily), Music and the Hindu Pan¬ 
theon, 355 

Strohl (Dr j ) The Concilium Bibliographicum, 880 
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Thomas (Dr J S G) The Complete Gasification of Coal 
778 The Gas Industry 350 

Thomas (MU* M B) Methods of Teaching Science in 
S^aoote too 

Thomas and Riding Ammonium Sulphides 839 
Thompson (F C) and E Whitehead The Etching 
Properties of the « and /3 forms of Carbide of Iron 
762 

Thomson (Miss) Putterill and Hobson Citrus Fruit from 
South Africa 234 

Thomson (Sir Joseph) presented with the John Scott 
medal. 680 The Unity of Physics and Chemistry 621 
The Electron in Chemistry too The Research 
Departments of some American Firms 835 
Thomson (Prof J A) Biological Contnbutiops to 
Sociology 300 Thomson Lecturer for 1923 at the 
Aberdeen United Free Church College 133 
Thorburn (Sir Wiliam) resolution of the Council of 
Manchester University concerning the late 449 
* [death] 437 [obituary article] 473 
Thoret (Lieut) A Gliding Record 59 
Thornton (H G) A New Culture Medium for Bacterial 
Count Work 411 The Destruction of Aromatic 
Antiseptics by Soil Bacteria 347 
Thorpe (Sir T E ) Hafnium and Titanium 252 
Thouless (R H) An Introduction to the Psychology of 
Religion 805 

Threlfall (Sir Richard) appointed chairman of the Fuel 
Research Board 855 

Tiffeneau (M) and H Dorlencourt A New Senes of 
, Hypnotics the Aryldialkylglycols 763 and Mile 
J LCvy Pinacolic and Semi pinacohc Transpositions 
27 3 

Tilley (C E) Contact metamorphism in the Comne area 
of the Perthshire Highlands 902 Genesis of Rhombic 
Pyroxene in Thermal Metamorphism Mineral 
Associations and the Phase Rule 486 
Tillyard (Dr R J) Orthopterous Insect Wing in a Selenite 

Tipper^H 3 )^ Slag mistaken for a Meteonte at Quetta 
704 

Toch6 (C ) La RadiotC16phome 460 
Tomkinson (Margaret G) The Catalytic Hydrogenation 
of Sulphur Dioxide 135 

Tovey (J R) and P F Morris Contnbutions from the 
National Herbanum of Victona No 3 31 1 
Tower (Prof) Geography in Business Life 64 
Tower (Prof O F) Prof E W Morley 677 
Treadwell (Prof A L) Reproduction in the Leodicids 28 
Trevor Battye (A ) [obituary article] 37 
Tribe (M) The Development of the Hepatic Venous 
System and the Postcaval Vein in the Marsupialia 
450 

Trousset (J ) The Observation of Planets and Relativity 

Trov^dge(Prof J) [death] 437 
Truscott (Prof S J) A Text Book of Ore Dressing 696 
Tucker (Commissioner Booth) Criminal Tnbes of India 
41b 

Tufnell (BO) Scientific Periodicals for Czech Students 
39? 

Turner (Dr E E) appointed demonstrator in the chemical 
department of tne East London College 168 
. Turner (Prof WES) reflected president of the Society 
of Glass Technology 681 

Tutton (Dr A. E H) A Universal Interferometer A 
Wavelength Tonometer and its Use with the 
Univei^af Interferometer 723 
Twelvetreee (W N), Concrete ana Reinforced Concrete 78 
1 i ‘Wytoan (F J The Hilger Microscope Interferometer 623 
jUid F Simeon The Refraction Index Changes in 
Optical Glass occasioned by Chilling and Tempering, 

1 Brahe Dani^ Opera Omnia Edidit I L E 
Tyrrell (Sr J B}* The lining Industry of Canada 483 


Urbaw (Prof G ) Celtium Element of Atomic Number 72 
383 and Prof A Dauvillier The Coexistence of 
Celtium (Element 72) and the Yttria Earths 451 
On the Element of Atomic Number 72 2x8 


(Dr J j [death] 506 
dsky (W J) Mendelejeffite a New Radioactive 


Vallery Radot (Dr P) The Work and Ideals of Pasteur 
20a 

Vanderlinden (Dr E) Phenological Observations on 
Plants 129 

Varendonck (Dr J ) The Psychology of Day Dreams 12 
Vavon (G ) and A Husson Catalysis and Stenc Hindrance 
654 

Vayssi^re (A) The Characters suitable for Classifying 
the Gasteropoda of the Family of the Cypraideae 831 
Veblen (Prof O) Postulational Geometry and Physics 
482 

Vegard (L) The Constitution of the Upper Layers of the 
Atmosphere 831 The Spectrum of the Aurora 
Borealis and the Upper Layers of the Atmosphere 587 
Veil (Mile S) Evolution of the Molecule of Feme 
Hydroxide in Water 171 
Venable (Dr T P ) History of Chemistry 392 
Venkataramaiah (Prof Y) Active Hydrogen and Chlorine 
583 and Bh S V Raghava Rao A New Phototropic 
Compound of Mercury 775 
Venn (Dr J' ' 

Vernadsky , „ 

Mineral 634 

Verschoyle (W D) The Evolution of Atoms and Isotopes 

Vevers (Dr G M) appointed superintendent of the 
Zoological Gardens 126 

Vickers (W ) appointed lecturer in Edu ation and Master 
of Method in Sheffield Umversity 240 
Villedieu (M and Mme G) The Act on of Insoluble 
Oxides on the Mildew of Potato (Phytophthora 
tnfastans) 383 

Vines (Dr H W C) appointed to a Foulerton research 
studentship 196 

Visser (Dr S W) Earthquakes of the East Indian 
Archipelago 199 

Visvesvaraya (Sir M) presidential address to the Indian 
Science Congress 413 

Vladesco (R ) Diffraction of Light by the Eyelashes 728 
Voelcker (Dr J A ) Sir Ernest Clarke 404 
Vogel (Prof I ) [obituary article] 368 
Volmar (M) The Action of Light on the Tartar Emetics 
831 The Photolysis of Tartaric Acid and the Acid 
Alcohols 487 

Voumazos (A C) The Bismuthamines a New Class of 
Bodies 867 

Vredenburg (E W) [death] 437 [obituary article] 505 


Waals (Prof J D Van der) [death] 368 [obituary 
article] 609 

Wadham (S M) re appointed senior demonstrator in 
botany in Cambridge Umversity 760 
Wagner (Dr P A) Recent Volcanic Activity in S Africa, 
*35 

Wainwright (W H) A Graphical Cost Analysis of Cottage- 
building 413 

WaldoCk (A P) Akund fibre 412 * * 

Waldram (P T and J M) NaturaLLjghting 476 
Wales (the Prince of) acceptance of the presidency <4 tW 
Empire Forestry Association 299 enrolled as an 
honorary member of the Institution of Mining 


Wah (N A,) Hinduism according to Muslim Sufia 6<fi 
Walkef (EE) The Properties of Powders 600 
Walker (Dr O T) Meteorology and the Non-flapping 
Flight of Tropical Birds 886 Meteorology in India 
28 Probable Weather in North west India 338 
Walker (Sir James) Chemical Symbols and Formulae 
WalkerTRev L J) A New Theory of Matter 206 
Wall (Er T) Practical Colour Photography 331 
Wallace (Dr A Russel) a memorial portrait of unveile*! 
at tfye Natural History Mltseum 889 
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Walsh (J W T) fhe Elementary Principles of Lighting 
and Photometry 804 

Walton (C L) Soil Reaction, Water Snails and Liver 
Flukes 117 

Walton (J ) Rhexoxylon, Bancroft a Tnassic Genus of 
Plants exhibiting a Liane type of Vascular Organisa¬ 
tion 450 

Waran (H P) A Simple Regenerative Vacuum Device 
and some of its Applications 691 

Ward (F K ), Primulas of Central Asia 443 return of 
from China, Chinese Tibet, and Burma 2 31 

Ward (Prof R de C) Atmospheric Humidity m tl: 
United States 511 

Wardlaw (H S H ), Effect of Suspended Respiration o 
the Composition of Alveolar Air 13 

Warren (S H ) The Late Glacial Stage of the Lea Valley 
(third report), 419 

Warren (W W), Organising for Production from Pot 
Furnaces 420 

Washington (H S ), The Jades of Middle America 3b 

Waterfield (R L), Projection of Aldebaran on the Moon 
822 


Watney (Sir John), [death!, 578 

Watson (A T) The Hermit crab and the Anemone, 464 
Watson (Prof G N) A Treatise on the Theory of Bessel 
Functions 422 Martini’s Equations for the Epi 
deiruology of Immunising Diseases 808 
Watson (J ) elected president of the Institution of 
Heating and Ventilating Engineers 300 
Watson (the late J ) edited by Dr R H Rastall Cements 
and Artificial Stone a Descriptive Catalogue of the 
Specimens in the Sedgwick Museum Cambridge 803 
Watson and Sons (Electro-Medical) Ltd, New X ray 
Accessories 440 list of X ray and Electro medical 
Apparatus 752 

Watson (W) and Sons I td Parts 1 and 2 of Microscope 
Catalogue new edition 197 

Watt (R A Watson) and £ V Appleton, The Nature of 
Atmosphencs, 622 

Webb (R ) A Low voltage Cathode Ray Oscillograph, 34 
Weber (A ) The Inhibiting Action of the Internal Medium 
of Batrachians on the Fecundation and the 
Parthenogenetic Activation of their Eggs 728 
Webster (Prof A G) [death] 749 
Wedensky (Prof N E) [death] 437 
Wcigall (A ) Dating the Hebrew Fxodus from Egypt 733 
Weiss (H ) and P Henry, Diffusion in Solid Solutions, 103 
Welch (M B) A Method of Identification of Some 
Hardwoods 311 The Resinous Exudation of Rose 
wood, 311 

Welch (Dr W H ), Latin oration on the conferment of an 
honorary degree on in Cambridge University 900 
Wells (H G) Men like Gods 591 
Wells (S H ) [death] 506 [obituary article], 678 
Wentworth (G) D L Smith, and H D Harper, Machine- 
shop Mathematics, 805 

Wenyon (Dr C M ) Parasitic Protozoa in Animals and 
Plants, 866 

Werth (E ), Der fossile Mensch Zweiter Teil, 701 
Weston (F B) [obituary] 230 
Weston (H C ) Efficiency m line Linen Weaving, 442 
Weyman (Dt G ), Modern Gasworks Chemistry, 330 
Wheeler (Dr Olive), The Place of Geography in the Educa¬ 
tion of the Adolescent 64 

Wheeler (R E M) A Roman Fortified House near 
Cardiff 647 

Wheeler (Prof R V) awarded the Greenwell Medal of 
the N of England Institution of Mining and 
Mechanical Engineers, 340 

Whiddmgton (Prof R) Photography of Balmer Senes 
Lines of High Frequency 636 
Whipple (F J W ) The Hi|h Temperature of tho Upper 
Atmosphere as an Fxplanation of Zones of Audibility, 
187 

White (E G) concerning the review of Voice Beautiful 
in Speech and Song,” 139 


White (W G) The Sea Gypsies of Malaya an Account 
of the Nomadic Mawken People of the Mergui Archi¬ 
pelago 566 

Whitehead (Prof A N), elected a member of the 
Athena-um Club 232 Tho Pnnciple of Relativity 
with Applications to Physical Science, 697 
W'hitley (E ), Fixation of Nitrogen by Plants, 187 
Whitwell (A), The Form of the Wave-surface of Refrac¬ 
tion 623 

Whyte (A G ), The All electnc Age, 494 
Whytlaw-Gray (Dr R W), appointedi professor of 
chemistry in Leeds University, 586, J B Speakman, 
and J H P Campbell, Smokes, Part 1, 169 
and J B Speakman, Smokes, Part II , 169 
Wilkuis (G H ) A Dned Vegetable Mass made from a 
Vanety of Wild Plants The Shackleton Rowett 
Expedition m the Quest 206 Loading an Australasian 
Biological Collecting Expedition 273 
Wilkinson (G) Mcchvmsm of the Cochlea 636 The 
Resonance Theory of Heanng 306 
Wilks (Rev William) [death], 335 [obituary article], 403 
Willey (Prof A ) Selection and Segregation 602 
Williams (E C ) appointed Ramsay memorial professor of 
chemical engineering at University College, London, 
901 

Williams (H ), awarded the proceeds of the Daniel Pidgeon 
Fund of the Geological Society 477 
Williams (J W) Distribution of the Organ pipe Diatom 
{Baallaria paradox a) xi6 

Williams (Dr 1 ) The Spahlinger Treatment of Tuber¬ 
culosis 453 

Williamson (H S ) Eidamia lrom Oak and the Production 
of a Yellow Colour in Seasoned Wood 553 
Willis (B) Geology of the Colorado River Basin with 
reference to Engineering Problems, 26 
Willis (Dr J C ) Agnculture in the Tropics an Element¬ 
ary Treatise Third edition, 876 The Age and 
Area Hypothesis 115 with chapters by H de 
Vnes H B Guppy, Mrs E M Reid and Dr J 
Small Age and Area a Study in Geographical 
Distribution and Origin of Species 39 
Willows (Dr R S) and E Hatschek Surface Tension 
and Surface Energy and their Influence on Chemical 
Phenomena Third edition 840 and others The 
Strength of the Plant Cuticle 373 
Wilson (C T R) F E Baxandall C P Butler, and W 
Moss re appointed members of the Cambridge Solar 
Physics Observatory 828 

Wilson (Prof F ), The Susceptibility of Feebly Magnetic 
Bodies as alfected by Tension 241 
Wilson (F B) Electnc Conduction Hall’s Theory and 
Perkins Phenomenon 868 

Wilson (Emily C), An Expenment in Synthetic Educa¬ 
tion 217 

Wilson (G V) The Ayrshire Bauxitic Clay, no 
Wilson (Prof J T), elected an honorary member of the 
Linnean Society of N S W , 716 
Wilson (Dr M), appointed reader in mycology and 
bactenology in Edinburgh University, 273 
Wilson (Miss Mona), The Problem of Industrial Fatigue, 616 
Wilson-Barker (Sir David) Peculiar Habit of a Chaffinch, 8a x 
Wimpens (H E), The Internal Conlbustion Engine a 
Text-book for the Use of Students and Engineers 
Fourth edition, 320 

Winge (Dr O ) Linked Characters in the Millions Fish, 718 
Winter (L B) and W Smith, Effect of Insulin upon 
Blood Sugar Concentration, 810, Use of Yeast 
Extracts in Diabetes 327 
Wisting (Capt), Progress of the Maud, 23 
Wittgenstein (t), Tractatus Logico-Philosophicus, 246 
Wolf (Dr), Alleged Discovery of a Fossilised Human Skull 
' in Santa Cruz, 336 
Woll (Dr F W), [obituary] 229 

Wollman (E) and M Vagliano, The Action Of light on 
Growth, 904 

Wood (Dr A B), The Cathode Ray Oscillograph, 34, 
ana Capt H E Brown, A Radio-acoustic Method Of 
Locating Positions at Sea, 88jr, H E Browne, and' 
C Cochrane, Determination of Velocity of Explosidn- 
waves in Sea water Variation of Velocity with 
Temperature, 381 
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Wood (E F LJ, conferment upon, of an honorary degree 
by Leeds University, 380 

Wood (Major H ), Exploration in the Eastern Kara koram 
and tne Upper Yarkand Valley, 340 
Wood (Prof R W) and A Ellet, Destruction of the 
Polarisation of Resonance Radiation by Weak 
Magnetic Helds 255 The Influence of Magnetic 
Fields on the Polarisation of Resonance Radiation, 690 
Wood (Prof W H ) The Religion of Science, 526 
Wood (W H) appointed tutor and secretary to the 
faculty of medicine in Manchester University 901 
Woodhead (Dr T W ) Botanical Survey and Ecology in 
Yorkshire, 511 

Woodward (H B) The Geology of the London District 
Second edition, revised by C F N Bromehead 
with Notes on the Palaeontology by C P Chatwin, 251 
Woodward (R S) Some Extensions in the Mathematics 
of Hydromechanics, 554 
Woolley (C L ), The Excavations at Ur 508 
Wormald (H ), Grown Gall on Nursery Stock 274 
Worsley (Comdr F A), Oceanography of the Southern 
Ocean 302 

Worsnop (Edith) and Dr J H Orton The Cause of 
Chambering in Oysters and other Lamcllibranchs, 14 
Worthington (W B ) an honorary degree to be conferred 
upon by Manchester University 418 
Wragge (C L) [obituary article] 2 j 
Wright (Sir Almroth) and others New Principles of 
Therapeutic Inoculation, 864 

Wnght (C S ) British (Terra Nova) Antarctic Expedition, 
1910-1913 Observations on the Aurora, 897 Deter 
minations of Gravity 898 


Wnght (Dr r E ), elected a foreign correspondent of the 
Geological Society, 717 

Wnght (J) [death] 578 [obituary article], 677 
Wnght (W B) Tlie Wegener Hypothesis 30 The 
Zwartebtrgen and the Wegener Hypothesis, 569 
Wrighton (H B ) Objectives for Metallurgy, 553 
Wnnch (Dr Dorothy) Relativity and Scientific Method 
100 and Dr H Jeffreys and others, Depth of 
Earthquake Foci 585 

Wycherley (S R) Microscopy in the Examination of 
Manufactured Paper, 553 

Wyckoff (Dr R W G1 Atomic Radii in Crystals, 720 , 
Space Groups ana. Crystal Structure, 444 The 
Hypothesis of Constant Atomic Radii, 555 
Wynne (Prof W P), elected president of the Chemical 
Society 440 


Yarrow (Sir Alfred) offer of a studentship and lectureship 
m Assynology in Cambndge University 167 , gift to 
the Royal Society, 261 

Yermolofl (Sir Nicholas) Notes on Chaetoceros and Allied 
Genera Living and fossil 242 
Young (Commander Hilton) Insects affected by Changes of 
Air Pressure, jog 


Zxmbomm (F) Thonum Molybdate, Th(Mo0 4 ), 831 
Zealley (P R), An Introduction to forecasting Weather, 

de Zwaar (Dr K), institution of a triennial pnze for 
anthropology 855 
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345 building alterations m 417 conferment of 
honorary degrees 484 the bequest of Miss Anne 
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Horne s Rectorial Address 620 the Blackwell 
pnze awarded to F C Diack appointments 864 
proposed hospital development 899 
Aberration ana the DOppler Effect as treated in the 
Theory of Relativity C W Hume 623 Diffraction 
Effects G C Steward 418 
Aboriginal Cylindro conical Stones G Horne 311 
Absolute Measure and the CGS Units Sir George 
Greenhill 259 

Absorption Bands Wave length Measurement of The 
Coincidence Method for the Dr H Hartndge 205 
Spectra and Atomic Structure V Henn 859 
Acetylene The Action of on Zinc Ethyl J F Durand 654 
Acetylenic Hydrocarbons The Preparation of True M 
Bourguel 488 

Acids Removal of from Solution by Precipitates of 
Alumina A Chamou 452 

Acquired Characters The Inheritance of Prof E W 
MacBride 134 Breeding Experiments on Dr P 
Kammerer 637 J T Cunningham 702 
Actinium The Relation of to Uranium Dr A S Russell 
703 

Actmograph An Improved Note on the Influence of a 
Glass Shade A W Clayden 727 
Actuarial Mathematics 769 

Adaptation to Changes in Salinity Intervention of the 
Spleen in the Phenomena of F Gueylard 554 
Adsorption and Haemoglobin Sir W M Baybas 666 
W E L Brown 881 Prof A V Hill 843 J 
Barcroft N K Adam 844 the Criteria of The 
Combination between Oxygen and Haemoglobin and 
N K Adam 496 

Aegilops Chromosome Numbers in Prof J Percival 
8to 

Aerial Surveying by Vertical Photographs Recent Expen 
ments in Prof B Melvill Jones and Major J C 
Griffiths 707 743 

Aerodynamics Use of the Millibar in Major A R Low 535 
Aeronautic Investigations, Recent and the Aeroplane 
Industry Prof J S Ames 363 
Aeronautical Maps Projection for Col E M Jack and 
Capt G T McCaw 788 Research Committee Report 
of the 19*2 306 ' 

Aeroplane The Low power or Aviette Prof L Bairs tow 
672 t Cross-channel Flight An G Barbot 643 
Flight m the USA A Long Non Stop Lieuts 
Macready and Kelly 645 

Africa Tropical Pasture Grass in T M Dawe 198 
African Sign Writing C W Hobley 373 Woodland 
Formations Aspects of C F M Swynnerton 419 
Agardhs C A Aphotfsmi botawci Dr B Daydon 
Jackson 309 

Age and Area , a Study in Geographical Distribution 
and Origin of Species Dr J C Willis With Chapters 
by H de Vrwe H. B Guppy Mrs E M Reid and 
Dr T Small 39 and Natural Selection J T 
Cunningham 287 Hypothesis The J Adams 114 
Dr J C Willis 113 & Biology W C F Newton 48 
m Natural Selection Dr H L Clark 150 
Age Distribution Normal Stability of the A J Lotka 36 
Agricultural Botany National Institute of "Third Report 
of the Council of the 478 Cyclopaedia A Great 


American Sir John Russell 140 problem, appoint¬ 
ment of a tribunal of investigation, ihto the 24 
Progress m India D R Sethi and others, 584 
Research and Education grants for 405 Science 
Rothamsted and Sir John Russell 460 Scholar 
ships etc to be awarded by the Ministry of Agri 
culture and Fisheries 449 

Agriculture in the Tropics an Elementary Treatise Dr 
J C Willis Third edition 876 
Air at Great Heights The Temperature of the Prof 
F A Lmdemann and G M B Dobson 62* Confer¬ 
ence The Third Prof L Bairstow 238 The and 
its Ways the Rede Lecture (19*1) in the University 
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for Schools and Colleges Sir Napier Shaw 871 witn 
Temperature The Variation of the Specific Heat of 
Prof J R Partington and W J Shilling 170 
Alanine Conversion of into Pyruvic Acid by the Direct 
Action of Oxygen L J Simon and L Piaux 727 
Alaska Fumaroles in 269 

Alcohol in Commerce and Industry C Simmonds 181 
Petrol Mixtures The Stability of in the Presence of 
Water M Aubert and G Dixmier 762 
Alcohols The Catalytic Dehydration of by Dilute 
Sulphuric Acid J B Senderens 520 the Glucosides 
of The Diastatic Hydrolysis of H Cohn and Mile 
A Chaudun 347 

Aldebaran Projection of on the Moon R L Waterfield 822 
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minations of Systems of Real or Imaginary Solutions 
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A Hee 135 

Alkali Folyhahdes Significance of the Experimentally 
Determined Crystal Structures of the G L Clark 868 
Alkaloids A New Reagent for and the Preparation of the 
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State M Caille and E Viel 692 
AUantoplacenta Ihe Phylogenetic Significance of the 
Marsupial Pro! T T Flynn 136 
All Electric Age The A G Whyte 494 
Allotropy The Theory of Prof A Smits translated by 
Dr J S Thomas 733 

Alloys Extension of in Course of Transformation A 
Phenomenon observed during the A Portevm and 
F Le Chateher 383 Resistant to Corrosion Sir 
Robert Robertson and others 619 The Inner 
Structure of Dr W Rosenhain 647 The Thermo¬ 
electric Power of H Pfflabon 762 
Alpha Particles in Gases Some Interesting Tracks of 
R W Ryan and W D Harkins 114 ray Tracks 
Forked Study of P M S Blackett 381 
Alphttonia excelsa Rems The Glucoside occurring in the 
Timber of the Red Ash H G Smith and J Read 311 
Alpine ABC An and List of Easy Rock Plants, arranged 
by A Methuen 216 

Altitude High The Effect of on the Physiological Pro¬ 
cesses of the Human Body T Barcroft 134 
Aluminium and its Alloys Lt -Col. C Grard, traas 
la ted by C M Phillips and H W L Fbfitos, 380 
and other Metals Smgle Crystals of, Prof & W 
Porter 362 Crystal The Distortion of an during 4 
Tensile Test (Bakerian Lecture) G I Taylor and C 
F Elam 309 On Some Alloys of (Light Alloy*) Dr 
W Rosenhain S L Archbutt, and Dr D Hansom, 
389 Sub-group The Series Spectra of the, Jt Jin, 
Carroll, 418 The Dilatometnc Study of the Alloys 
of with Magnesium and Silicon A Portevin and J» 
Chevenard 273 

Alveolar Air Effect of Suspended Respiration on the 
Composition of H S H Ward law, 136 
Alytes Dr Kammerer» Dr W Bateson 738 
Amber and the Dammar of Living Bees, M Stuart, 83 
America Research Departments in Mandfactformg Firm* 
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’ Amorican* Association Meeting at Boston, 482 , Chemical 
r Sooiety, to iSSiffi two Series of Monographs, 880, 
Institute of Electrical Engineers, the Edison medal of 
the, awarded to Dr R. A Millikan, 266, Mycology, 
28; Phytopathological Society, Fourth Annual Field 
v Meeting of the, 7x4 , schools and colleges, men and 
women students and teachers in, 168 
Aminos&uren, Polypeptide und Proteine II (1907-1919), 
Unterauchungen fiber, E Fischer, herausgegeben 
voa M. Bergmann, 768 

Ammonia, The Spectrum of, W B Rimmer, 793, 
Thermodynamic Properties of. Tables of, 821 
Ammonium Sulphides, Thomas and Riding, 859 , The 
Sulphide and Hydrosulphide of, J S Thomas, 798 
Amphibian Colour Change, Studies on, H R, Hewer, 450 
AmUndsen Expedition, The, 370 
Anaesthetics, New General, 713 

Anatomy, Practical, A Manual of, A Guide to the 
Dissection of the Human Body, Prof T Walmaley 
In 3 parts Part 3, 460 

Andover District, The an Account of Sheet 283 of the 
One-inch Ordnance Map (Small Sheet Senes) O G 
S Crawford, 701 

Anemometer, A Compensated Hot Wire, Huguenard, 
Magnan, and A Plamol, 275 

Angiospermous Descent, The Strobilus Theory of, J 
Parkin, 486 

Animal Nutrition Foods and Feeding, E T Haloran, 
804, Problems in the Field of, 834 , Research in, 
489, Studies in, 651 , Organs The Unit Activity of, 
Dr V R Khanolkar, 304 Parasitology Some 
Modem Developments in Dr Annie Porter. 162 
Annual Register, The a Review of Public Events at 
Home and Abroad for the Year 1922, edited by Dr 
M Epstein, 737 

Antarctic Crustacea. Some Prof W M Tattersall 753, 
Geophysics, 897 , Saga, An, Dx H R Mill, 386 
Anthracite and the Anthracite Industry, A L Summers, 78 
Anthrax, Vaccination against Symptomatic, by Toxins, 
E Leclamche and H VallCe, 243 
Anticyclones, The Cause of, R M Deeley, 83, 256, 634 , 
Catherine O Stevens, 150 , Major A H R Goldie, 
429, 634 , W H Dines, 493 

Antimony lead Alloys, Electric Potential of, S D 
Muraffar, 382 

Antipodean Flora, Dr Alex Hill, 860 
Antiquity, The Claim of, 407 

Ants, Venom of, New Researches on the R Stumper, 27s 
Aqueous Solutions, Temperature of Maximum Density of, 
A Taflel 690 

Arab Medicine and Surgery a Study of the Healing Art 
m Algeria, M W Hilton Simpson, 112 
Arabian Alchemy and .Chemistry, E J Holmyard and 
others, 300 

Arabs in the Sudan, A History of the, and Some Account 
of the People who preceded them and of the Tribes 
inhabiting DArfflr, H A MacMichael, 2 vols, 176, 
of the Sudan, The, Prof C G Seligman 176 
«-rays, Measuring Strong Ionisations due to the, Mile 
Irtne Cune, 831 

Arc Rectifier, An, L Dunoyer and P Toulon, 96 
Archaeological History, 434 

Archaic Fishes, Palaeontology and, Prof J Graham 
Kerr, 113 

Architecture, The Future of, S C Ramsey, 268 
Arctic Lands, The Future of, Dr H R Mill, 839 , Seas, 
Distribution of Ice in, 411 

Area of Distribution as a Measure of Evolutionary Age, 
Dr W Bateson, 30 

Aristotelian Society, Proceedings of the, New Senes, 


Pliocene Vertebrates from the Tertianes of, J w 

/wSSt. and. Dr L C Martin, 82, 429, 
Dr J Weir French, 186 

Armstrong College, anonymous gift to, impending 
erection of a permanent library, 723 , bequest to, by 
C T Milbum, 133 

Army Medical Service, Maj -Gen Sir William B Leishmaa 
appointed Director-General of the, 30 x 


Arsenic, Estimating Methods of, A Chaston Chapman 
and others, 190 

d'Arsonvalisation, The Influence of Diathermic, on the 
Endocnwc Glands, H Bordier, 488 
Arterial Elasticity, The Vanation of with Blood Pressure 
in Man, J C Bramwell, R J S McDowall, and 
B A McSwiney, 274 
Artesian Water in Australia, 583 

Arts, Royal Society of, award of the Albert medal to Sir 
David Bruce and Sir Ronald Ross, 854 
Aryl Forma nudes, The Decomposition of the, A Mailhe, 

Aryl^falkylglycols, The a New Senes of Hypnotics, M. 

Tiffeoeau and H Dorlencourt, 763 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, election of Officers and Council 
of the 408 

Assam, Frontier Tnbes of, 282 

Aster trxpohum on Salt Marshes, H W Chapman, 256 
Asteroids, Families of, K Hirayama, 822 
Astrolabe, Prismatic, designed and made at the Admiralty 
Research Laboratory, Teddington, T Y Baker, 346 
Astronomical Circulars, 197, Interferometry, Prof, 
Michelson s work in, Prof Eddington. 240 , Society 
of the Pacific, The gold medal of the, presented to 
B Baillaud, 337 Union, The International, 101 
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Scientific Worthies 

XLII — IHnDRIK Antoon Lorentz 

T HE outstanding leader in physical science who 
is the subject of this notice was born at Arnhemt 
m Holland on July r8, 1853, graduated at Leyden m 
1875, became Professor of Mathematical Physics at 
that University as early as 1878, discharged the duties 
of that Chair with great hnlliancy until his appoint¬ 
ment a few years ago to the direction for research m 
the historical leylcr Institute at Haarlem, leaving 
Ehrenfest as his successor He retains his connexion 
with Leyden as Honorary Professor, and does not 
treat that position as a sinecure the weekly lecture 
delivered by him, and usually reported for publication 
bv members of his audience, is one of the outstanding 
events in the University life At Haarlem he leads 
the philosophic life, enjoying the society of his grand¬ 
children, controlling the physical side of the Institute, 
which is also famous on the artistic side for the collec¬ 
tion of the great local painter Franz Hals The 
jubilee of his doctorate on December u, 1900, was 
commemorated by the presentation of a volume of 
researches contributed by most of the notable culti¬ 
vators of physical science in the world 
Since the middle ages the Low Countries have always 
been a seat of fervent and productive intellectual 
activity In early times they were conspicuous for 
a broadening of the Catholic theological leammg in 
the direction of humanism Later, m the congenial 
soil provided by the achievement of ordered political 
liberty, they became a focus of Protestant leammg, 
which under the stimulus of free controversy broadened 
out into the domains of Jurisprudence and Polity 
Holland was the peaceful refuge of students such as 
Descartes and J>pinpza. its free press played a principal 
part m the spread of learning in Europe, and was even 
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the means of original publication of some of the writings I fundamental concept of Available, m contrast with 


of Galileo In physical science Huygens was one of an 
illustrious international company which included his 
contemporary Newton, and ranks next among his 
peers both in dynamics and in optics In our own 
days the eminence of Holland in physical science is 
maintained by H A Lorentz, H Kamerhngh Onnes, 
P Zeeman, and others of a brilliant band who have 
been, m the mam, products of the great University 
of Leyden which dates from the times of national 
revival 

In his early days contemporaries in this country to 
whom Dutch sources were not very accessible owed 
their knowledge of Prof Lorentz’s writings mainly to 
expositions and discussions by a kindred spirit the late 
Lord Rayleigh, and subsequently by Lodge in con¬ 
nexion with his thorough experimental scrutiny of the 
relation of the Earth’s motion to the aether, regarded 
as the seat of propagation of the rays of light by which 
we explore the universe No trace could be anywhere 
found of exception to the principle that Lorentz 
favoured as the basis of optical theory that the aether 
is a stationary medium material bodies must thus 
be structures of molecular texture so open that, in the 
simile of Thomas Young when he pleaded in 1800 for 
a revival of the wave theory of Huygens, the aether 
penetrates through movmg matter as freely as the 
wmd through a grove of trees The repubhcation of 
,^spme of Prof Lorentz’s early investigations, m which 
historical exposition and criticism are so happily 
( blended with new advance, in vol 1 of his “ Abhand- 
lungen uber theoretische Physik” in 1907 revealed, 
at any rate to one student, how much research into 
* sources might have been saved him by earlier access to 
the Archives nierlandaises of 1887 1 The volume also 
presented much unpublished material There is for 
example a treatise on the Second Law of Thermo- 
Mjnamics and its relation to Molecular Theory, pp 
#11*298 Nothing could be more valuable, for students 
wfp» desire a real grasp of this fascinating subject, than 
CO&iiected exposition by a master, on general lines 
frefttf from excursions into detail 

This work was doubtless even fresher then than now, 
whei^^Ji? principles the scope of which is so universal 
have bfen sifted and refined in all directions in so many 
essays and text-books The power and simplicity of 
,the foundations of pure thermodynamics have at all 
times been a magnet to the most powerful mmds, from 
Kelvin who persisted with the prescience of genius in 
hunting out and rediscovering in Paris the master 
tract of Sadi Carnot, down through Clausius, Maxwell, 
Helmholtz, Willard Gibbs One can recall the crucial 

■ " Influence du mouvement de la Wrrre sur lea phtaomSne* lumioeux ” s 
Afc#andjun«en, i pp 341 394 
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Dissipated, Energy, introduced in a fragmentary way 
by Kelvin, whose wealth of fresh thoughts and of 
practical interests scarcely ever allowed him a chance 
of systematically developing any subject, its relation 
to the more convenient analytical concept of Entropy 
introduced by Clausius, and its physical elucidation 
in terms of a science of molecular statistics by Boltz¬ 
mann and Gibbs, the luminous expositions and 
developments of Rayleigh, the theoretical outlook 
of Gibbs, vast enough to predict a full-blown new 
science of Physical Chemistry before it had come to 
birth , even such questions of pure logic as the intimate 
essential connexion of the principle of Carnot with 
the identification of heat as energy which came finally 
twenty years later One remembers a remark of Prof 
Lorentz in relation to an obituary exposition of Kelvin’s 
early activity, that he had not been aware that tins 
side of the subject had been so fully grasped at that 
early date 

In this historical feeling which has led Prof Lorentz 
so frequently to interweave his own contributions to 
knowledge into a reasoned analysis of the actual 
position of the science at the time, close affinity may 
be traced with the work of Lord Rayleigh For both 
of them, perhaps especially for the latter, an essential 
interest of human learning is the story of its historical 
evolution nothing is so attractive as to recognise, 
still more to discover, the early insight of genius into 
problems usually thought to belong to later times 
To both of them it appears to have been at least as 
congenial to explore and improve a wide field of know¬ 
ledge, as to engage in strenuous special calculations 
such as are the very essence of progress in dynamical 
astronomy though neither of them shirked such tasks 
when they presented themselves Perhaps nowadays 
appreciation of the past is more than ever necessary to 
balance the haste of the present 

Of late years Prof Lorentz’s activity has been much 
turned by public demands into the direction of formal 
courses of lectures at University centres, m which his 
own thoughts and ideas are happily embedded Thus 
the standard treatise on the Theory of Electrons 
arose out of lectures at Columbia University, New 
York, in 1905 , several courses have been published in 
German , and a most interesting and concise reasoned 
account of the state of knowledge and speculation 
regarding statistical thermodynamic theories, leading 
up through Brownian movements and local fluctua¬ 
tions of energy into the mysteries of quanta, delivered 
at the College de France in 1913, came to be issued in 
French from Leipzig with additional notes m the year 
1916 Earlier discussions on this latter Subject 
(Abhandlungen, vol 1) followed the lines developed also 
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by Maxwell Boltzmann Rayleigh Gibbs which 
originated this domain of knowledge and though now 
beset with fundamental experimental difficulties are 
still the ultimate foundation of our ideas The articles 
Maxwells Flectromagnetische Theone (June 1903) 
and Flektronentheorie (December 1903) in the 
Mathematical Encyclopaedia ire standard treatises 

His doctors dissertation (1875) was a treatise (177 
pp) on the reflection and refraction of light which 
was abstracted at considerable length by 1 Wicde 
mann in his Beiblatter, vol 1 1887 Proceeding 

from Helmholtz s form of the Maxwell theory it 
develops a hint contained in a footnote in Helmholtz s 
first memoir that the interfaeial conditions of the 
electric theory are precisely those that lead n iturally 
to Fresnel s standard laws of reflection Transmission 
in metals also comes under review and the laws of 
reflection from their surfaces foil>wing up Maxwells 
remark that gold leaf is far more transparent for the 
rapid electric alternations in light than its steady 
electnc resistant e would leid one to expect It is 
curious that Maxwell himself has nowhere indicated 
the application of his theory to the dynamically 
fundamental subject of reflection In a letter c f 1864 
to Stokes * in which he hints at his electric theory 
then taking form he remarks I am try ing to under 
stand the conditions at a surface for reflectnn and 
refraction but they may not be the same for the 
period of vibratnn of light and for experiments made 
at leisure 

Other earl} papers published m Dutch and reported 
in the Beiblatter by long abstracts include a dis 
cussion of the propagation of sound according to the 
kinetic theory of gases (1880) and a note (1882) 
stimulated by a discussic n of Kortcweg on formulae 
for the interaction between two electrodynamic 
elements constructed after the manner of that of 
Ampere 

The famous memoir in which he applied f ir the first 
Aime considerations relating to discrete molecules to 
electric propagation in material bodies and inci 
dentally arrived at a rational refraction equivalent 
(y. a - i)/(ix > + 2)p for each substance independent of 
its density is abstracted by himself in Annalen der 
Phystk, lx 1880 pp 641 684 Here again the version 
Df Maxwell s theory developed in the first of Helmholtz s 
critical memoirs (1870) is followed possibly as being 
more accessible outside England Indeed the expression 
for the refraction equivalent is largely independent of 
any particular theory of propagation m the molecular 
medium , as is illustrated by the fact that his formula 
was identical with a result deduced ten years earlier in 
Danish oh Imes of elastic solid theory by his namesake 

SeiaatiSc Correspondence of Sir George Stokes vol i p a6 
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L Lorenz The discussion of its range verified the 
rough substantial invariance of this expression even 
for change from the gaseous to the liquid state and 
showed that it provides an additional atomic constant 
persistuig through many types of chemical bonding 
of the atoms This is now of course a large domain m 
physical chemistry 

The contribution of a vibrating molecule to the 
radiation is treated after the manner of the general 
Stokes Kirchhoff equations in close correspondence 
as it happens with the familiar later formulation of 
Hertz for a dipole vibrator emitting electric radiation 
Extension to include optical dispersion is considered 
The result already known to the masters is enforced 
that Cauchy s statical theory which ascribed dispersion 
t > a sensible value of the ritio of molecul ir distance to 
wave length is for a tual matter entirely insufficient 
unless is he remarks the laws if ittra lion are quite 
changtd at molecular distances 1 ut its effect is not 
absolutely null and it is pointed out that cubic rry stals, 
which arc isotropic on Maxwell s theory should on 
this a< ount exhibit x small secondary double refrac 
tion if very svmmelri type Recently Prof Lorentz 
has returned to this t pi and announced the detection 
of this quality amidst others due perhaps to imper 
ftctnn of the crystal in his laboratory at the Teyler 
Institute The detailed investigations of Rayleigh 
(1892) on atomi ol stacles arranged in lattices stop 
short of the approximation here required Later 
both I orentz and Rayleigh noted th at a perfect cry stal 
should not scatter at all tl e light passing thi ugh it 

A static theory being thus inadequate dispersion 
has to be ascribed to resonant vibrati in excited in the 
molciul ar structures He works out as an example the 
very simplest ideal case tlat of an electric charge t 
attracted to a massive nucleus by elastic force propor¬ 
tional to distance which is the identical illustration 
that served him nearly twenty years later to elucidate 
the Zeeman magnetic spectral effect and the polansa 
tion of the emitted radiation The result of course 
also provides an illustration of the anomalous or 
selective refraction discovered by Kundt which he 
docs not then notice restrained possibly by our ignor 
ance which he remarks of the actual structure of 
molecules Nowadays the argument for the Lorentz 
refraction equivalent is made almost intuitive by 
correlating it with the equivalent (K - i)/(K + 2 )p for 
the dielectric inductance K usually ascribed to Mosotti 
and to Clausius No demonstration could however be 
simpler than the one given even earlier by Maxwell in 
1873 for the cognate problem of the conductance of a 
medium filled with small spheres of different material 

Elec and Mag 1 § 314 

In 1884 Prot Lorentz directed his attention to the 
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effect which magnetisation exerts on the polarisation 
of reflected light, discovered by Kerr m 1878, and 
discussed immediately after on the basis of general 
theory by FitzGerald but only for transparent media 
A magneto-optic constant had to be introduced for 
each metal, naturally of complex type, which might 
be regarded as continuous with the constant of the 
Hall effect for a steady field Experimental research, 
based on his formulae, was started in the laboratory 
of Prof, Kamerlingh Onnes by Sissmgh in 1886, in 
collaboration from 1889 with Zeeman and their 
results are finally reported in Archives nterlandaises , 
1894 Ecerytlung connected with magneto-optics 
excited great interest m Fngland from the time of 
Faraday’s fundamental discovery, and the stimulating 
dynamical speculations of Kelvin (and Maxwell, 
“ Islec and Mag ” 11) connecting it with a rotatory 
moleiular theory of magnetism Ihe discovery of 
Kerr intensified the interest The very exact material 
provided b\ Sissingh and by Zeeman was available as 
a test for a concentrated theoretical formulation 
One may be permitted to claim that the most system¬ 
atic theoretical development and thorough verification 
of the subject, remarkably consistent on all sides, 
is m a Cambridge Fellowship dissertation by J G 
Leathern, Phil Trans, 1897, pp 89-127, which 
has scarcely received the attention that it deserves 
This theory attains even to features of exact prediction, 
which had been anticipated in a dissertation in Dutch 
by C II VV ind shortlv before 
About 1897 came the cardinal discovery of the effect 
of a magnetic field on spectra, by Zeeman, which was 
worked out in the early stages in the light of Lorentz’s 
theoretical guidance As already remarked, the 
elementary illustration by a single vibrating ion under 
elastic control, which covers all the normal features of 
the Zeeman subdivision, had been used to illustrate 
optical dispersion long before The results admit of 
easy extension to any system of electrons describing 
interacting free orbits, however complex, about a 
massive positive nucleus When there are more than 
three components in a spectral line, the vibrating 
system must be more complex The application of the 
theory of the small vibrations of general dynamical 
systems, which suggests itself at once, gave no help and 
it was scarcely to be expected that it would Recent 
schematic solutions employing the language of quasi- 
pcnodic systems are said to cover thoroughly the whole 
ground it would be most interesting to have Prof 
Lorentz’s reasoned views on the promise held out by 
this rather inscrutable type of analysis One observes 
that he uses here as elsewhere the well-tried method of 
discussion by mirror images, to fix the types of sym¬ 
metry (cf Astrophys J 1899) the magnetic field is 
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reversed in the image m order to avoid change of signs 
of all the charges, which would lead to negative nuclei 
and positive electrons 

There is a paper of 1892 m Ann der Physik on 
refraction across thm metal prisms, in which one 
discovers a discussion of an essential point often sought 
for, namely, the influence on the direction of propaga¬ 
tion by rays of the steep gradient of amplitude along 
the phase-front of the emergent tram The intro¬ 
duction to this paper is on lines now strangely famihar, 
an investigation of what type of differential equations 
one is formally restricted to by the principle of invari¬ 
ance alone, m order to give rise to simple trains of 
damped undulations in an isotropic absorbing medium 

We come now to the two famous memoirs “ La 
Thdone 41 ectromagnetique de Maxwell et son applica¬ 
tion aux corps mouvants,” Archives nterlandaises 
1892 (pp 189) and “ Versuch cmer Theone der elek- 
tnschen und optischen Erschemungen in bewegten 
Korpem,” 1895 (pp 139), both published as separate 
treatises Both of them proved to be very difficu 
in comparison with previous memoirs on cogn^) 
matters, partly on account of the strangeness / d 
complexity of the notation and analytical procU es 
to English readers saturated with Maxwell’s nottuon 
and his more intuitive procedure One might perhaps 
guess that both of them were worked up gradually, as 
seems to have been Prof Lorentz’s custom, out of 
professorial lectures for they include digests of 
previous papers The mam feature in both is the 
expansion of the Maxwell theory on the basis of mobile 
elementary 10ns, regarded simply as coherent volume 
distributions of electricity, as the sources of the field 
That point of view had already been clearly expressed 
in the paper of 1878-80 on refraction - equivalents 
and incidentally on the explanation of dispersion, but 
was then developed more m terms of attractions at a 
distance after Helmholtz As regards the dynamical 
side, both memoirs proceed through the principle of 
d’Alembert in a form which makes it to some extent 
a substitute for minimal Action Looking through 
them in the light of to-day the second, which appeared 
early m 1895 and referred largely to optical phenomena, 
seems much the more striking Thus he recognises 
that the Maxwell stress for free space does not balance 
when the state of the system is not steady, unless a 
quantity which Pomcarl afterwards described as a 
distribution of a momentum connected with the stress 
is taken mto account this was the beginning Qf the 
stress-energy-momentum tensor The correction in the 
Fresnel convection-coefficient for transparent media is, 
obtained, arising from dispersion, which in recerit year* 
Zeeman has fully verified All kinds of optical cbnveo* 
tive phenomena are closely considered 
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But the mam result is the establishment of a Professor) to the frame of space and tune instead of the 
systematic correspondence between the electro- molecular aggregations of matter, each taken separately, 
dynamic fields of a material system at rest m the which accidentally occupied it The question is then 
aether and the same system convected with a uniform no longer confined to shrinkage of the material frames 
velocity v The result m its simple form holds only of terrestrial experiments effects must be expected 
up to the first order of vjc The fields are not identical, over astronomical distances across empty space 
unless certain of the vectors are ignored as being un- Adaptation of the Newtonian law of gravitation mto 
real and merely mathematical expressions But he a form invariant for the fourfold space-time frame of 
points out that all relations concerned with the inter- Minkowski, which was the final analytical consohda- 
actions of matter, such as alone experiment could test, tion of this aspect of the subject, was effected by 
are unchanged by the convection This is the first Lorentz and by others with a view to search for astro- 
systematic appearance of the electrodynamic principle nomical indications, and in particular to find out 
of relativity It can be extended m modified form with whether the outstanding mmute secular rotation of 
confidence to the second order of vjc, at anv rate on the orbit of the planet Mercury, already the standard 
an electnc theory of matter, for the electrons withm test for modified laws of gravitation became amenable 
the atom are still small enough compared to thur The changes thereby introduced prov ed to be of small 
distances apart to lie treated as point charges, and account 

that covers the whole practical held except the donum Meantime Linstcm seems to have been struggling 
of (i rays But when, as Prof Lorentz noted in 1904, to get rid of the Mmkowskun uniform universal space- 
the truth of the result as thus extended is found to hold time, which was just as absolute in its combined four 

for the field up to all orders, the completion of this dimensions as was the Newtonian scheme of separate 

exact correspondence to include the atomic structure space and time By identifying loially the essential 
has to become a postulate or assumption that was features of a physical field with intrinsic differential 

the birth of the modem efforts towards unrestricted constructs in the fourfold expanse, named tensors, 

convective relativity as an abstract formulation hold- of which a formal calculus had already been fully 

ing far beyond experimental verification developed by Ricci and Levi-Civita, lie was able finally 

There is a striking formal analysis near the end for to select a group of related local tensors as the result of 

the effect of convection on rotational optic al media tentative adaptations so as to exhibit the now famous 

For an isotropic medium the ordinary rotational view of gravitation is represented by warping of the 
modulus will be altered, and also a new rotational fourfold pseudo-spatial expanse around the material 

effect involving interaction of the vector velocity of nuclei I hough this can scarcely be said to have 

convection with the vectors of the field can arise explained gravitation, it has been widely held to have 

As the result is of the first order in vjc, it is difficult to explained (or abolished) space and time it merely 

see how it could exist on a purely electnc theory of forced gravitation, just as it happens to exist, into 
atomic structure, so that the two formal effects the electrodynamic frame with its property of msensi- 
should cancel It appears that the experiments of lnhty to uniform convection, with no detnment to 
Mascart (1872) were scarcely adequate to verify this the results of Newtonian physical astronomy and a 
absence of effect Anyhow the principle of electro- rather better account of the problem of the Mercury 
dynamic relativity repudiates any effect altogether perihelion 

Hitherto the transformation, up to the second order, This empirical building up of a field of gravitation 
for convection was ascribed to the molecular system, out of tcnsonal constructs belonging to a space time 

the frame of reference of space and time remaining expanse, now differentially heterogeneous, was com- 

mvariable For steady states of the system, in which pletcd by adapting the Mmkowskian vector potential 
time does not come into consideration, it nuant a of the pervading electrodynamic and optical field to 
shrinkage along the direction of convection changes the same conditions The need for a more physical 
so rapid that the alteration of the measure of time setting, at any rate to those who believe in minimal 
could be effective scarcely occurred, and were put Action as the ultimate and necessary binding principle 

aside When Prof Lorentz pointed out that the m physical analysis of a molecular world, seems to 

transformation, which is now known by lus name, was have been met immediately to a considerable extent 
exact as regards electrodynamic fields in free space, by Lorentz and soon after by Einstein himself and bv 

and also exact to some extent when there are elqctra Hilbert “ The discussion of some parts of Einstein's 

densities in the field, the subject took on a new and theory of gravitation may perhaps gain m simplicity 
wider trend The transformation was transferred by and clearness, if we base it on a principle similar to 
Einstein (w recent years attached to Leyden as part-time that of Hamilton Now that we are in possession 
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of Einstein’s theory we can easily find how this varia¬ 
tion principle must be formulated for systems of 
different nature and also for the gravitation field 
itself ” (Proc Amsterdam Acad, Jan 30, 1915) 
This is not the place to pursue the contentious view 
(cf Phi Mag , Jan 1923) that the Least-Action dress, 
just because it is so closely interwoven, is like the 
shirt of Nessus, and tends to make havoc of the spatial 
philosophy though without destroying the tentative 
validity of the elegant analytical method Possibly 
Prof Lorentz may be tempted to unravel this question 
in his admirable judicial manner 

In the subsequent years the Proceedings of the 
Amsterdam Academy became a focus for the literature 
of the gravitation theory, mainly in a scries of papers, 
apparently first delivered as lectures, by Prof Lorentz 
himself, in which he develops the tensor scheme m an 
elegant way of his own by a differential geometry 
involving use of infinitesimal loci of constant geodesic 
radius as a kind of mdicatnx Among many other 
papers, doubtless arising from a common inspiration, 
one recalls Droste’s determination, simultaneous with 
Schwarzstluld’s solution, of the exact gra\itational 
field of a particle, and Nordstrom’s of the field of an 
electron 

One can look back, still with undiminished surpnse, 
at the vast mass of intricate literature on this subject 
which flowed westward, mainly from Berlin and Leyden 
and Gottingen (and also from Italy), when Central 
Europe was again thrown open after the end of 1918 
The difficulties of a strange though potent and elegant 
calculus could bt surmounted by application, but 
the mysteries of unfamiliar meanings and implications 
in imaginary space and time could give rise to abundant 
misconceptions The uninitiated must still be wary 
in approaching this unexplored and treacherous 
domain, in which Prof Eddington has recently detected 
for us, by beautiful analysis of algebraic tensors, how 
mere co-ordinates are liable to undulate across the 
field on their own account entangled with the gravita¬ 
tional waves in the underlying spatial reality 

There is no space to pursue this review of Prof 
Lorentz’s work further A survey of his activity is 
a liberal education in the history of physical science 
for the last half-century Reference to the Proceedings 
of the Amsterdam Academy for the last twenty years, 
in the handsome form of the edition in English, will 
reveal the breadth and informative character of his 
investigations But this senes of volumes is long and 
portly , and he would confer a great boon on students 
of physical science the world over if he could manage 
to continue the edition of Collected Papers of which 
the first volume appeared in 1907 He will be excused 
the task of -econstruction to bring them up-to-date 
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which he then essayed, and which perhaps hat heett ft 
cause of the delay 

Needless to say, Prof Lorentz has attained to all 
the distinctions all over the world that are appropriate 
for a man of science He has long been a Foreign 
Member of the Royal Society, and is in the lists of 
Rumford and Copley medallists For the working 
congresses on the theories of physical science that are 
a feature of our time, he is an almost indispensable 
chairman Great linguistic gifts, abounding learning, 
clear and rapid grasp of a point of view and prompt 
exposition of it in a different language, ease of approach, 
tolerant appreciation and encouragement of specula¬ 
tions still unverified, are familiar to his scientific 
colleagues We may hope that his time will not be 
diverted overmuch to administrative work such as 
could be done bv others Joseph Larmor 


The Botanical Survey of British Malaya. 

The Flora of the Malay Peninsula By H N Ridley 
Vol 1 Polypetala Pp xxxv + 918 (London 
L Reeve and Co , Ltd , 1922 ) 6jr net 

HF Malay Peninsula, for which the opening 
volume of a Flora by Mr H N Ridley has been 
published “under the authority of the Government 
of the Straits Settlements,” is an important and, save 
for the narrow northern section nearest Siam, a typical 
province of the 1 ropical Rain-Forest Region Though 
Europeans secured a footing in this Peninsula four 
centuries ago, the survey of its vegetation was long 
deferred The Portuguese, who occupied Malacca in 
1511, had done little before their expulsion by the 
Dutch m 1641 The Dutch, who, with two short 
breaks (17915-1801 and 1807-18), owned Malacca till 
1825, scarcely did more Rumpf, whose “ Herbarium 
Amboincnsc ” (1750), completed on September 20, 
1690, surveys the vegetation of the Malay Archipelago, 
avoided dealing with Malacca Rumpf regarded the 
Malay Peninsula as belonging to continental India, and 
Valentijn, m his “ Oost-Indien ” (1726), held the same 
view 

The British liecamc interested m the Peninsula when 
Penang was acquired in 1786 Sir Joseph Banks, 
president of the Royal Society, satisfied the directors 
of the East India Company that a survev of the vege¬ 
table resources of their territories was essential, anti 
in 1793 the Calcutta Botanic Garden was permitted 
to add survey operations to its acclimatisation Work. 
The investigation of the vegetation of the Peninsula, 
then begun in Penang, was extended to Malacca when 
that Settlement was first captured from the Dutch in 
1795, and t0 Singapore when that Settlement was 
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founded at the second restoration of Malacca to Holland 
In 1818, Before Malacca became permanently British 
m 1825, Banks had died and the company had adopted 
another policy Botanical survey at Calcutta was 
inhibited, and dunng 1828-32 the company dispersed 
the contents of the Calcutta Herbarium 

The valuable work accomplished by the Calcutta 
Garden since 1793 in Penang and Singapore, however, 
could not be undone , as regards Malacca, the reproach 
to England induced by this retrograde policy was 
removed by the private exertions of Griffith during 
1841-44 and Maingay during 1862-69, whose collections 
went to Kew Largely owing to Griffith’s work, more 
than one-sixth of the plants describ&Lby Hooker and 
Thomson 111 their “ Flora Indica ” (1855) are Straits 
Settlements species , thanks to Maingay, the Straits 
Settlements plants in the two opening volumes of 
Hooker’s “ Flora of British India ” (1872-79) rose to 
nearly one-fourth of the whole During 1874-79, the 
Straits Government organised relationships with the 
western Native States which rendered the latter 
accessible To assist Hooker the Calcutta Garden 
undertook, during 1881-86, the botanical investigation 
of Perak, and the Malay Peninsula plants described 
in those parts of Hooker’s Flora issued dunng 1887-97 
rose to nearly one-third of the whole 

In 1888 Mr Ridley was appointed Director of 
Gardens and Forests, Straits Settlements, in 1889 
King, at the desire of Kew and of the Straits Govern¬ 
ment, began at Calcutta his “ Materials for a Flora 
of the Malayan Peninsula,” as a supplement to the 
Indian Flora Hooker had already issued and a pre¬ 
cursor of the Malay Flora Mr Ridley has now com 
menced By 1902 King had completed the Polypetalje , 
the Matenals of 1889-1902 thus correspond with the 
1872-79 parts of Hooker’s Indian work and with the 
first (1922) volume of Ridley’s Malay flora Two- 
fifths of the plants in King’s Matenals had not been 
reported from the Peninsula when Hooker’s work was 
written, one-third were new species Nearly one- 
fourth of the plants now described by Mr Ridley had 
not been reported from the Peninsula when King 
wrote, one-seventh are species discovered since the 
Matenals appeared The vegetation of the Penin¬ 
sula m wealth and variety claims comparison with 
the richest province of the Tropical Rain-Forest 
Region 

If much has been done to remove what was long a 
reproach to Europe, much, as Mr Ridley explains m 
his introduction, has still to be accomplished before 
the vegetation of the Malay Pentnsula can be regarded 
as fully investigated A generation hence the additions 
to his Flora may be as extensive as his additions to 
King’s Materials, This only increases our obligation 
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to him for placing at the disposal of economic students 
the npe and exact knowledge of which he has such a 
store, and gives rise to the hope that he may soon 
complete the task so worthily begun His descrip¬ 
tions are clear and concise, and he has done well to 
confine his citations of earlier authorities within rigid 
limits , if there be a fault, it lies in the fact that 
occasionally he has exceeded his own limits by omitting 
references to the works he usually cites By adding 
text-figures illustrating most of the families discussed, 
he has enhanced the value of the work, Mr 
Hutchinson’s drawings are so effective that the only 
regret they cause is that thev should be so few Those 
who use the work will not confine their commendation 
to the author and his artist, if the price be considerable, 
it will at least be conceded that printer and publisher 
alike have fulfilled their duties well 


Geodetic Levelling 

Ordnance Survey The Second Geodetic Levelling 
of England and H ales, 1912-1921 Published, by 
Order of the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, 
bv Col Sir Charlts (lost, Director-General of the 
Ordnance Survey, Southampton, 1921 Pp 62+46 
plates (London H M Stationery Office, 1922) 
17s 6d net 

HE accuracy of modem levelling is a thing which 
always causes surprise when the great number 
of separate operations which enter into the composition 
of a line of any length is considered 
In the work under notice perhaps the most striking 
result is that the line of levelling starting from mean 
sea level at Newl>n, not far from Land’s End, and 
terminating at Dunbar on the coast of Haddingtonshire, 
generates in all that distance of about 600 miles a 
probable error of only two inches, so that, when it was 
found that mean sea level at Dunbar was ten inches above 
that at Newlyn, it was possible to say with confidence 
that the discrepancy was real and due to a deformation 
of the mean sea-level surface and could not be attributed 
to an accumulation of error in the levelling 
The volume contains an introduction by Colonel 
Sir Charles Close, four chapters by 11 -Col A J Wolff, 
and five by Mr H L P Jolly The operations which 
it describes fall into two separate parts, namely, the 
determination of the mean sea level and the levelling 
Though the old levelling of England had mean sea 
level at Liverpool as its datum, the height of mean sea 
level had not been determined with accuracy, and a 
new determination was necessary, it was very desir¬ 
able also to obtain records whereby the fluctuations of 
mean sea level could fee examined and analysed 
Accordingly, .three tidal observatories with automatic 
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gauges were established, at Newlyn, I< elixstowe, and 
Dunbar respectively In the selection of these places 
the late Sir George Darwin was consulted 

The levelling shows that the equipotential surface 
through the mean level of the sea at Newlyn passes well 
below mean sea level at Dunbar and slightly above that 
at Felixstowe There is thus a question as to what 
should be adopted as the datum for the levelling 
Either the mean of the different sea levels might have 
been used or the equipotential through mean sea level 
at one point might be the datum for all The latter 
was decided on and the decision was unquestionably 
right 

An interesting chapter is devoted to the effect of 
meteorological conditions on the level of the sea Tins 
shows that part of the discrepancy of o 8r ft betwetn 
mean sea level at Newlyn and Dunbar can safely be 
attributed to the fact that, for the six years during 
which the observations continued, the average baro¬ 
metric pressure was higher at Newlvn than at Dunbar 
by o 108 in , this would depress the level of the sea at 
Newlyn by about o 12 ft The greater portion of the 
difference still remains to be accounted for however, 
and it seems that the cause mav best be sought in the 
effect of wind 

The relation between the daily mean level of the sea 
at Newlyn and the atmospheric pressure-gradient has 
been studied and a formula deduced that gives results 
in wonderfully good accordance with observation 

That the levelling was earned out with conspicuous 
care and success is demonstrated by the smallness of 
the probable error of the long line from Newlyn to 
Dunbar, and the heights of the bench-marks are now 
known with such accuracy that if in the future these 
are found to have changed it will undoubtedly indicate 
that the marks ha\ e moved The old levelling of 1850 
was unfortunately not precise enough to permit of the 
differences found, considerable though they were, being 
attributed to real movement 

Particular attention has been paid to the design and 
to the selection of the situations of the bench-marks, 
on the stability of whit h the value of the work depends 
The sites have been chosen with special regard to the 
geological conditions, “ avoiding as far as possible the 
softer rocks and those liable to surface changes ” 

In the design of the primary bench-marks an interest¬ 
ing detail is that two reference marks, situated side by 
side, art provided in each, one is a piece of gun- 
metal and the other a polished flint The number of 
primary bench-marks is large, the interval between them 
being on the average about thirty-five miles, and it is 
scarcely possible that any upheaval or subsidence of 
a geodetic kind can take place without affecting the 
heights of some of them 
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The discussion m Chapter IV of the dyn«f$gp and 
orthometric connexions is clear and good, but it should 
perhaps have been stated, with reference to the formula 
for the value of gravity, that though in all probability 
the results obtained by the use of Helmert’s constants 
are sufficiently accurate, yet the correct quantity to 
employ is not the computed value of gravity but the 
actual value obtained by observation We may feel 
tolerably sure, from experience gamed in other countries, 
that the difference between these two values will not 
be great, but as no gravity survey of this country has 
ever been made we cannot say that we know tfiat that 
is the case ; 

The errors to winch levelling is liable are fully dis¬ 
cussed in Chapter VIII The origin of the systematic 
errors, which are undoubtedly met with, is obscure It 
is here stated that “ the systematic error must Tie 
systematic with respect to something and there is 
always the possibility of finding out what the deter¬ 
mining condition or thing is It is a matter of almost 
universal experience that the direction of levelling is 
one such condition ” Until, however, some satisfac¬ 
tory explanation has been given of the way in which 
the direction affects the errors it cannot be said that 
the connexion has been definitely established 

The French levellers, under the direction of M Cb 
Lallemand, have probably paid more attention to this 
question than any one else, and it is worth noticing that 
the early procedure was to do the levelling m both 
directions on the same day, whereas now the rule is to 
do the second levelling on a different day If the 
systematic error were principally due to the direction 
the best procedure would clearly be to do the two 
levellings on the same day, under as similar conditions 
as possible, when the effects of direction on the two 
results could be expected to be equal but opposite It 
seems that this was the original expectation, experi¬ 
ence, however, showed that the expectation was not 
fulfilled, and so the preference was given to separate 
dates, “ qui assure ” (to quote M Lallemand) “ une 
plus grande van£t4 dans les conditions atmosph 
d’ex&.ution des deux nivellements et, par suite, en cas 
de concordance de ceux-ci, autorise davantage k penser 
qu’ils sont exempts d’erreurs syst&natiques ” 

This evidence, however, is not very conclusive 
Concordance may merely indicate that the errors were 
equal and of the same sign in both cases, so that 
whatever error there was will appear undiminished in 
the mean Discordance means that most probably the 
errors were of opposite sign, but, the conditions under 
which the two levellings were done having been different, 
it would be unjustifiable to assume that the errors were 
equal In neither case, therefore, have we ahy certainty 
that the mean of the two results will be free from error.. 
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We agre^vith the statement made in Chapter VIII 
“ that tfteire is reason to doubt whether the systematic 
error m the mean levelhng of a line, derived from the 
discrepancy between the backward and forward level¬ 
ling, is a reliable guide to the actual accumulation of 
error within the line ” 

Putting aside such matters as instability of pickets, 
which are clearly capable of producing a systematic 
effect depending on the direction in which the work 
proceeds, the connexion between the remainder of the 
systematic error and the direction does not seem to be 
well established and is a matter which calls for further 
investigation 

Turning to the equipment which was used for the 
levelling, special attention is due to the staves called 
the “ Cambridge Staves,” which came mto general use 
in 1914 They are described by Lt-Col Wolff m 
Chapter II The novelty of their construction is that 
the graduations are not on the wood of which the body 
of the staff is composed, but on a stnp of invar let into 
a groove on the face of the staff This strip is firmly 
attached to the base of the staff, and is presumably 
kept taut by some arrangement fixed at the top, but 
this detail of the construction is not given 

The thermal expansion of invar is so small that no 
account has to be taken of changes of temperature, 
which simplifies the computations and adds to the 
precision of the work Staves of this pattern would be 
still more advantageous in countries where the climate 
is less temperate than it is m England 

The book is well illustrated, and the closing errors, 
discrepancies, adjustments, and route-profiles of the 
circuits are very clearly displayed in a senes of diagrams 
The work is well produced on the whole, but there are 
signs that the printers were not quite accustomed to 
mathematical symbols with accents, subscripts, etc 
These are minor blemishes, however, and do not de¬ 
tract from the great value of this admirable piece of 
work G P L C 


Scientific Work in the Dutch East Indian 
Seas 

De Zeeen van Nederlandsch Oost-Indte Uitgegeven 
door het Koninkhjk Nederlandsch Aardnjkskundig 
Genootschap Pp 1x4-507 (Leyden E J Brill, 
1932 ) 20 guilders net 

T HIS heavy volume, illustrated with numerous 
photographs and several folding maps, treating 
of our knowledge of the Dutch East Indian seas, is 
published by the “ Koninkhjk Nederlandsch Aardrijks- 
kundig Genootschap ” on the occasion of its fiftieth 
anniversary In it, six specialists give a summary of 
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the work done in their respective branches of science, 
and the results are worthy of the attention of many 
more than those acquainted with the Dutch language 

In the first chapter, Col l’Honord Naber gives a 
historical sketch of the research work that has been 
done, begmnmg with the famous Marco Polo, the first 
European who travelled in those seas in the thirteenth 
century, and whose book was translated mto English 
by H Yule (London, Cordier, 1903) More important 
for us, however, are the expeditions of the last century, 
when the Challenger began the work which was earned 
on by the Stboga and the Balt 

The second chapter, bringing forward Adm Tyde- 
man’s work on the depths of the sea, is accompanied 
by a splendid map, showing the extension of the flats, 
as well as the distnbution of the cunous deep channels 
or troughs, that form one of the most characteristic 
features of this part of the world, for example, the 
Java trough, 6000-7000 metres deep, the Mentawei 
trough, and the well-known Mindanao trough, where 
the greatest depth of the sea, between nme and ten 
thousand metres, is found 

Then follow accounts of investigations on tempera¬ 
ture, salinity, density, and dissolved gases in the sea 
water, communicated by Prof Ringer Many dia¬ 
grams and tables are a welcome guide m what might 
have been a labyrmth of ciphers 

An account of the muritime meteorology and the 
tides, written by Dr van der Stok, and illustrated by 
maps and tables, explains the interesting phenomena 
which tide-waves show m an archipelago, the isles of 
which form numerous obstacles to the movements of 
the water The theoretical part of this chapter is 
highly interesting 

Dr Max Weber’s treatise on the biology of the sea 
is very important, as might be expected from the 
leader of the Stboga expedition The different zones 
of life in the oceans, the < oral reefs, and the conditions 
of deep-sea life are especially treated, and Mrs Weber- 
Bosse adds an important chapter on plant life in 
tropical seas, which is so absolutely different from our 
coastal vegetation, where only very few Phanerogamse 
come down to and mto the salt or even brackish water 
of bays and estuaries 

The next chapter, on the geology of the region, by 
Prof Molengraaff, is perhaps the most interesting of 
the volume 1 he writer first points out the remarkable 
difference between the western and eastern parts of the 
Archipelago The western part, the shallow Soenda 
sea, was dry land during the Glacial period, while m 
the eastern part rows of little islands alternate with 
deep-sea basins, causmg a very -unequal relief of the 
sea bottom The theory of the sinking of the sea-level 
and the coral-reef problem, which are narrowly 
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interlaced, are amply discussed Good maps help to 
make these difficult problems easier to understand 
In the last chapter Adm Phaff gives a description 
of the coast lines of the East Indian Isles 
In his preface Dr W v d Stok states that only new 
and very costly expeditions will be able to bring new 
%ht on the subjects treated m this volume, so we must 
therefore be glad to possess such an excellent summary 
of our knowledge of the East Indian Seas 

W G N VAN DER SLELN 


For the Diffusion of Knowledge 

Annual Report of the Board of Regents of the Smithsonian 
Institution, showing the Operations Expenditures, and 
Condition of the Institution for the Year ending June 
30, 1920 (Washington tan eminent Printing 
Office, 1922) 

F the 704 pages that make up the volume before 
us, 550, accompanied b> 230 plates, are 
assigned to the appendix I he body of the report is 
somewhat dead by now, but the large tail is still lively 
enough to attract attention It consists, as usual, of 
papers general in character and ranging over the held 
of human intellect from astronomy to fine art There 
are 27 such papers, of which 14 are original and by 
Americans, and 13 are reprints or translations of 
articles by American, British, and trench authors 
All are examples of popularisation of a high type, and 
many of them could be understood by readers with 
little or no previous knowledge of the subject The 
names of H H Turner, W D Halliburton, M Caullery, 
and Auguste Lameere among the foreign authors indi¬ 
cate the general excellence The papers that appear 
here for the first time are, to a large extent, summaries 
of work that has been published elsewhere, but some 
of them contain matter that seems to be fresh 
Dr N I Mclndoo’s article on the senses of insects 
may serve for example After discussing the nature 
of insect vision b\ the simple and the compound eyes, 
he proceeds to the sense of smell, and considers it first 
as a means of recognition In insects that sense is far 
more developed than m man, yet Dr Mclndoo found 
that by smell alone he could distinguish the three 
castes of bees as well as other components of the hive 
It is probable that each individual bee has its peculiar 
odour, but the combination of all these that makes up 
the hive odour is regarded as the most important, as 
indeed the ruling power in a colony It “ is a means 
of preserving the social life of the bees from without, 
and the queen odour which is a part of it insures con¬ 
tinuation of the social life withm The workers ‘ know ’ 
their hive-mates by the odour they carry This insures 
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harmony and a united defence against attack The 
queen odour constantly informs the workers that their 
queen is present Even though she does not rule, her 
presence means everything to the bees in perpetuating 
the colony Thus, by obeying the stimuli of the hive 
odour and queen odour, and being guided by instinct, 
a colony of bees perhaps could not want a better ruler ” 
Among ants the same broad principles hold, but here 
the family odour retains its importance 

What then are the organs by which insects recognise 
these odours? Dr Mclndoo has identified them as 
small pores scattered or grouped on the body and 
appendages A nerve ends in each pore, and the 
opening is often protected by a hair By covering the 
pores, experimental proof of their olfactory function 
was obtained 

That bees, among other insects, can discriminate 
between foods is well known, and that their power of 
discrimination exceeds that of man was experimentally 
proved by Dr Mclndoo He ascribes this power, 
however, not to taste, but to smell Taste and smell 
are closely allied, and it is possible that the only 
difference lies in the organs that respond, the stimulus 
itself bemg identical In bees there appear to be no 
such organs connected with the alimentary tract, so 
that the discrimination is probably by smell 

Passing over the sense of touch, we find some novel 
remarks on the sense of hearing, and an mterpretation 
of certain organs on the antennae (pore-plates and 
Johnston’s organ) as possibly auditory in function, 
though the audition can, m that event, be little more 
than an exaggerated sense of touch 

Whether there are in insects or in any other animals 
senses of a nature entirely hidden from us, is a question 
raised by Mr H H Beck m an article on “ The Occult 
Senses in Birds ” (reprinted from the Auk) In some 
species of moth, for instance, a female exposed but 
invisible will soon attract the males of the species 
Various explanations of this have been suggested— 
from Mr Beck’s “ mate - finding sense ” to wireless 
telegraphy, but Dr Mclndoo believes that the highly 
developed sense of smell is enough to account for it 
The same faculty surely renders it unnecessary to 
postulate, with Mr Beck, a special “ food-finding 
sense,” though his story of vultures from eight miles 
away spotting a freshly-killed dog at the bottom of a 
sink-hole is certainly uncanny Then there is the 
homing sense—the most puzzling of all, but it seems 
less rational to demand some mysterious force, as 
Bcthe does, than to suppose the exercise of the usual 
senses more highly developed than a townsman can 
ever imagine, used simply or in combination, con¬ 
sciously or unconsciously 

One might pass on to consider some curious instincts 
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set forth in the account of two insects of the orchard, 
by Mr R E Snodgrass, or to learn a lesson from 
Prof Lameere's lecture on the origin of insect societies 
Or one might get practical hints on the suppression of 
insect pests by a better utilisation of birds from Mr 
W L McAtee, or excite oneself over the adventures in 
the life of a fiddler crab, so delightfully told by Mr 
0 W Hyman But we must reluctantly pass all 
these, and pass too Mr Bassler on the little Polyzoa, 
Mr Gilmore on the mighty horned dinosaurs, Mr 
Maxon on the Botanical Gardens of Jamaica, Mr 
Safford’s strange study of the narcotic Daturas, and 
the richly illustrated articles on IIopi Indians, modern 
Mexicans, and racial groups and figures, by Fewkes, 
Genm, and Hough Wc must end, but we permit 
ourselves the perhaps too obvious comment, that this 
publication is indeed an admirable example of “ the 
diffusion of knowledge among men ” 


Our Bookshelf 

Introduction d la gtomitne non-Euchdienne Par 
Dr A MacLeod Pp 433 (Paris J Hermann, 
1922 ) 20 francs 

In the theory of relativity, on which so much has been 
written during the last few years, one of the main 
difficulties encountered by most readers is the un¬ 
familiar conception of space and time involved Apart 
from the difficulty in the conception of a spa< e-time 
continuum, the notions that space as we know it may 
possibly be only of limited extent, and that the sum of 
the angles of a triangle is not necessarily equal to two 
right angles, are apt to prove only too bewildering to 
readers whose knowledge of geometrical matters is con¬ 
fined to the Euclidean system 

The question whether the axioms imposed by Fuclid 
are necessary for building up a logical system of 
geometry has long engaged the attention of mathe¬ 
maticians In the non-Euclidcan system, largely 
developed by Gauss, the absolute, t e the “ circular 
points at infinity ” of Euclidean geometry, is replaced 
by a non-degenerate conic All this entails revised 
definitions of such terms as “ distance ” and “ right 
angle ” 

Dr MacLeod m the work before us presents the 
subject with strict logical precision, the reasoning 
which leads to the various results being given fully and 
accurately The actual amount of ground covered 
is not so great as m Mr Coolidge’s treatise, a book 
which occasionally suffers from over-condensation Un¬ 
initiated readers will be interested in noticing that the 
proof of a familiar proposition, that the greater angle 
of a triangle is opposite the greater side, requires six 
pages of reasonmg The book would have been im¬ 
proved by more diagrams, but these can be supplied 
without difficulty It can be recommended as an 
excellent introduction to the subject 
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History of the Theory 0/ Numbers By Prof L E 
Dickson Volume II (Publication No 256, Vol 
II) Pp xx vi + 803 (Washington Carnegie 
Institution of Washington, 1920) 7 50 dollars 
The arithmetical questions treated by Diophantus of 
Alexandria, who flourished about the year 250 a d , 
included such problems as the solution of the equations 
x+y-bz^C, xy+z^u*, xy-z^v 1 
in rational numbers I ittle attention was giv en to this 
type of problem from Diophantus's time till that of 
Permat (1650), the founder of modem Diophantme 
analysis The most general arithmetical question to 
which the peculiar methods of Diophantme analysis 
apply is the determination of all the solutions in rational 
numbers of a system of algebraic equations 

x t , x n ) = o, mi, 2, m, 

there bung more unknowns than equations Particular 
problems of this tvpe have attracted the attention of a 
very large number of workers 
Prof Dickson, in the second volume of his History, 
gives an account of what has been accomplished in this 
field of thought Original memoirs have been carefully 
scrutinised and abstracted Naturally, in such a com¬ 
pilation, there is much matter which would not now be 
regarded as of any great scientific importance, and, m 
fact, the mam value of many of the reports is on the 
side of historical development 
Scientifically, the most important chapters in the 
present volume are those on (1) partitions of numbers, 
(11) representation of numbers as sums of squares, (ill) 
Pellian equations, (iv ) indeterminate equations of the 
third degree, and (v) Pcrmat’s last theorem It is 
to be trusted that the mathematical world will duly 
appreciate the immense amount of labour expended by 
Prof Dickson in the preparation of such a book 

W E H B 

Penrose's Annual The Process \ear Book Review 
of the Graphic Arts Edited by William Gamble 
Vol 25 Pp xvi +110 + plates + 64 (London Percy 
Lund, Humphries and Co , Ltd , 1923) 8s net 
Mr Gamble, m his editorial review of process work, 
looks back twenty-seven years to the first volume of 
this annual and remarks upon the improvement of the 
process block smee then He considers that it is now 
so perfect that there is little if any possibility of advance 
m this direction “ The signs of the times are that the 
process block has passed its prime and that there will 
be a slow and steady diminution of its employment ” 
Rotary photogravure and off-set lithography are 
improving, and collotype is reviving, its most important 
application being in the highest grade of colour work 
The superseding of type composition bv a photo¬ 
graphic method occupies a prominent position in the 
volume The “ photolme process ” of Mr Arthur 
Dutton, though the machinery for it is not yet on the 
market, is so far perfected that we have here good 
examples of solid text, tabular matter, title pages, 
ornamental work, and a demonstration that any size 
of letter can be obtained from one master alphabet 
The body of the book contains several articles of 
exceptional value following the editor’s general 
summary Mr Stanley Monson contributes a long 
and well illustrated historical article on “ Printing in 
France,” and “ Printing in China ” is dealt with m a 
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shorter contribution by Mr Gilbert McIntosh There 
is also a note on the Garamond Type, with several 
examples of it The illustrations representing process 
work arc, as usual, numerous and very diverse They 
include a reproduction from an impression of a wood 
engraving by the swelled gelatme method and a 
half-tone direct from Nature Altogether it is a very 
interesting volume^ 

Ty Psychology of Thought and Feeling A Conservative 
Interpretation of Results in Modern Psychology By 
Dr C Platt Pp x + 290 (London Kegan Paul, 
Trench, Trubner and Co , Ltd , 1921) 7$ 6 d net 
The author’s claim m the sub-title is, on the whole, 
justified The social and educational bearings of the 
subject are kept in the foreground, technicalities and 
controversial or metaphysical problems are, for the most 
part, avoided On these terms, as stated in the preface, 
one is not led to expect more than one finds—a presenta¬ 
tion that includes much of the newer teaching but does 
not break touch with older methods of treatment The 
trouble, perhaps, is that if “ metaphysical ” problems 
be avoided the result is likely to be an emulsion m which 
the drops do not combine though they may be swallowed 
together If we elect to follow M Bergson and call the 
great life-urge the ilan vital , the concept of nerve-force 
or neurokyme and that of unconst ious cerebration can 
scarcely coalesce therewith , and if the nerve-force be 
said to leap a microscopic gap at the synapse, and if it 
be also said that at each of these gaps, a choice presents 
itself, the two statements do not seem to be “ meta¬ 
physically ” in part materia The author is doubtless 
not less aware than any of his readers of the difficulties 
that must arise if the more fundamental issues be 
passed over For the most part he gives a readmg of 
the facts which will be found sufficiently free from 
extravagance as to be spoken of as conservative 

Researches on Cellulose By C F Cross and C Dor ie 
IV (1910-1921) (Vol 4 of the Series “Cross and 
Bevan ”) Pp x + 253 (London Longmans, Green 
and Co , 1922 ) 15s net 

“ Cross and Bevan ” are two names inseparably 
connected with our knowledge of cellulose llie ' 
present volume is a continuation of a senes of mono¬ 
graphs on the subject Although the properties of 
cellulose arc of such immense importance m nearly all 
branches of industry, the complexity of the subject is 
so great that, m spite of a considerable volume of 
valuable research, there are still many obscure regions 
The authors have brought together the results of 
research earned out by vanous workers, with helpful 
and constructive criticism The result is a very useful 
monograph, which will be of great value to workers in 
this field 

The Psychology of Day-Dreams By Dr J Varendonck 
With an Introduction by Prof S Freud Pp 367 
(London George Allen and Unwin, Ltd , New 
York The Macmillan Company, 1921) i8r net 
There is much m Dr Varendonck’s book which will be 
of interest and of value to psychologists not only of the 
newer schools but also to those who are nowadays 
spoken of as “ academic ” The central aim is to 
disentangle under distinguishing analysis the part 
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(i) played by “ affective thinking ” (or what Prof Freud 
m the introduction prefers to call “ freely wandering or 
phantastic thinking ”) in normal life, from (2) that 
which is played by psychical processes in which a higher 
order of reflective thinking takes some share To this 
end, day-dreams are discussed with much patience and 
insight The conclusion reached is that affective think¬ 
ing may take place in the three levels of consciousness, 
but that unconscious and fore-conscious thinking are 
always affective Where so much turns on the role of 
the affect, chapters on its relation to memory, apper¬ 
ception, ideation, and visualisation, and one on the 
issues of affective thinking, are helpful to an adequate 
grasp of the author’s position. 

The Common Molluscs of South India By J Homell, 
Director of Fisheries, Madras Report No 6 of 1921, 
Madras Fisheries Bulletin, vol xiv, 1922, pp 97-215. 
(Madras Government Press) 1 rupee 
Mr FIornell has arranged for the preparation of wall- 
cases containing collections of the common species of 
molluscs and Crustacea for the use of secondary schools 
in India, and this useful handbook was written primarily 
as ^descriptive guide to accompany the case of molluscs, 
but the needs of collectors who take an mterest in the 
things they find on the shore have also been kept m 
mind Mr Homell records the external features, the 
bionomics, the changes in form of the shell as growth 
proceeds, the character of the spawn, the use of molluscs 
as food, and the shells, opercula, pearls, etc , as articles 
of commerce 

The Evolution of Atoms and Isotopes By W D. 
Verschoyle Pp 40 (London J J Keliher and 
Co, Ltd , Craven House, Kmgsway, 1922 ) is yd 
The author of this pamphlet proposes, with the help 
of a bi-polar electron, to explain the evolution of atoms 
and to abolish positive electricity He has been 
stimulated by the discovery of isotopes to develop 
further a senes of numencal relations between atomic 
weights, some of which have already been desenbed 
in the Chemical News 

An Introduction to Forecasting Weather By P R 
Zealley Pp 32 (W Heffer & Sons, Ltd , Cam- 
£ bndge, London Simpkm, Marshall & Co , Ltd., 
1922) is net 

The pamphlet treats the subject of forecasting w an 
elementary manner, and may mterest amateur meteor¬ 
ologists who have receiving sets for radio-telegraphy 
The author is a technical assistant in the Meteorological 
Office stationed at Shoeburyness, and would be con¬ 
versant with the official weather publications 

Ministry of Munitions and Department of Scientific and 
Industrial Research Technical Records of Ex¬ 
plosives Supply , 1913-1918 No 9 Heat Trans¬ 
mission Pp iv+ 48 (London HM Stationery 
Office, 1922 ) 5 s net 

This report embodies in charts and formulas the ex¬ 
periences of the Department of Explosives Supply on 
the transmission of heat to or from fluids flowing along, 
pipes under vanous conditions, and will be found 
useful by engineers 
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Letters to the Editor. 

[The Editor does not hold himself responsible for 
optntons expressed by kts correspondents Neither 
can he undertake to return , or to correspond with 
the writers of rejected manuscripts intended for 
thts or any other part of Nature No notice is 
taken of anonymous communications ] 

Broadcasting Transmitter 

I expect that broadcasters would find that a 
definitegeneratorofEMF wouldgivecleanerarticula¬ 
tion than is probable with a transmitter depending on 
random variation of resistance In other words that 
one of those telegraphic devices which I described 
long ago (Proc Inst E E , vol 27 p 838, Dec 1898), 
consisting of a light stiff coil of fine wire suspended 
elastically in an annular magnetic field, would repro¬ 
duce speech and music better than a microphone 
Ihc fluctuations of the induced current in such an 
instrument are not capncious and apart from stimu¬ 
lation it is silent, always provided that the exciting 
magnetic field is kept steady—a condition likely to 
be assisted by saturation of the iron magnet core, or 
by use of a sufficiently strong permanent magnet 
If an electromagnet is used some contrivance is 
advisable whereby the coil circuit is automatically 
opened whenever the rousing current is put on or off 
Otherwise the response may be too violent for the 
valve and rest of the apparatus, not to mention a 
receiving ear Oliver Lodgl 

Normanton House, Lake, Salisbury 


The Green Flash at Sunset 

Sir Arthur Schuster in his review of Dr Mulder's 
book on this subject states that 1 there seems no 
reason to doubt that dispersion combined with ab¬ 
sorption of light completely accounts for the effect ” 
(Nature, September 16, p 370) Yet Dr Mulder s 
own. view is that a complete explanation is still want¬ 
ing 

My apology for again raising this question is that I 
believe I can supply from some recent observations 
what seems to be lacking in the dispersion theory, 
which fails to account for the remarkable variations 
m visibility of the green flash under apparently 
favourable conditions 

On the outward voyage to Australia to observe the 
solar eclipse of September last, I was struck with the 
faintness of the green flash at sunset, although the 
sky was clear down to the horizon It was visible in 
binoculars ( x8), but scarcely, if at all, to unaided 
vision On the return journey, on the other hand, 
the phenomenon was brilliant every evening on the 
run Detween the north-west coast of Australia and 
Java, and I was able to observe also what happened 
when Venus set in the sea On this voyage the 
ordinary mirage effect was conspicuous, that is, dis¬ 
tant land appeared raised above the sea horizon by 
a small interval, due to the total reflection of sky 
and land at the surface of a thin layer of air of low 
density in contact with the sea At sunset tho last 
segment of the disappearing limb was similarly re¬ 
flected and reversed, causing a lenticular shape with 
the cusps raised about a minute of arc above the 
horizon The green flash occurred when the green- 
edged cusps coalesced into a single bright patch, and 
this on one occasion turned to violet at the last 
moment 

The striking thing about the setting of Venus was 
the sudden appearance of a reflected image moving 
upwards to meet the descending image, and the in¬ 
stantaneous and conspicuous change of colour from 
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dull red to green at the moment of meeting of the 
two images The vertical spectrum of the planet 
caused by atmospheric dispersion was at no time 
visible in the binoculars, but the change of colour 
was probably due to the setting of the lower red of 
the spectrum 

It seems to me evident from these observations that 
the mirage layer greatly intensifies the ordinary dis¬ 
persion effect, by adding the light from the reflected 
image to the direct image at the moment of setting 
The normal dispersion effect at sunset under condi¬ 
tions when there is no mirage is scarcely v lsible to 
unaided vision, although easily seen in a telescope of 
low power J Evershed 

Kodaikanal Observatory, September 26 


Thermal Opalescence In Crystals and the Colour 
of Ice In Glaciers 

In a previous communication to Nature (vol 109, 
page 42) it was pointed out that the thermal agitation 
of the atoms in crystals causes optical heterogeneity 
which should give rise to a noticeable scattering when 
a beam of light is sent through the substance, and that 
this effect may actually be observed with suitable 
arrangements in clear quartz or rock-salt I have 
recently found that the same phenomenon is con¬ 
spicuously exhibited by ice If a block of clear ice, 
free from air-bubbles stn c, or other obvious inclusions, 
and having flat sides, be held squarely and a narrow 
pencil of sunlight concentrated by a lens be passed 
through it, tho track of the pencil shows a beautiful 
blue opalescence It is advisable not to use a very 
highly condensed cone of rays, as this would cause 
internal melting of the ice with formation of cavities 
which reflect white light and distract the eye A dark 
background should be provided against which the 
track tnay be viewed With small or irregular lumps 
of ice, the observation may easily be made by im¬ 
mersing the ice in clear distilled water contained m 
a glass flask which is painted black outside, windows 
being provided for ingress and egress of light and for 
observation of the opalescent track Even with ice 
which at first looks unpromising owing to internal 
flaws or inclusions portions 111 which the blue opal¬ 
escence is not overpowered by disturbing effects may 
be picked out A suitable orientation of the block 
with reference to the direction of the incident rays is 
often useful in avoiding reflections from cavities in 
the ice 

A comparison of the relative scattering powers of 
clear water and of ice at o° C is instructive Accord¬ 
ing to the measurements of Bridgeman, the com¬ 
pressibility of ice is 35 x io~* per atmosphere, and its 
refractive index is 1 310, while the corresponding 
figures for water are 52 x io‘* per atm , and 1 334 
The Einstein Smoluchowski formula gives the scatter¬ 
ing power of water at o° C as 144 times that of dust- 
free air, and if it could be applied in the case of solids, 
the scattering power of ice should be 79 times that 
of air As has already been pointed out however, 
the formula has to be modified in the case of crystal¬ 
line solids, and a revised calculation indicates the 
scattering power of ice as about 30 times that of air, 
which is of the order actually observed in experiment 

The atomic scattering of light in block-ice demon¬ 
strated and measured in these experiments should 
certainly be capable of being observed on a large scale 
under suitable natural conditions Indeed, it is well 
known that masses of ice in glaciers and icebergs often 
exhibit a blue colour, and it appears to the writer very 
significant that the circumstances in which natural ice 
shows a blue colour are precisely those found to be 
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necessary in the laboratory in order that the blue 
opalescence due to internal scattering may be satis¬ 
factorily observed that is, that the ice should be of 
the maximum clearness and transparency, in either 
case, air-bubbles striae and other inclusions obscure 
the effect sought for The inference that the pheno¬ 
mena arise in the same way seems legitimate 

I am aware that a different explanation of the 
colour of natural ice lias been put fonvard by Tyndall 
and other wi iters, that is, that the colour is simply 
an absorption effect lo me, however, it appears 
that the latter view presents fundamental difficulties 
Pnma jacie, no substance can exhibit colour in its own 
body except as the result of internal diffusion or scatter 
ing Colour due to simple absorption can only be 
perceived when a luminous object is viewed through 
the substance and even then it is the source not 
the absorbing medium, that appears coloured 
The absorption theory thus leaves it unexplaincdwhy 
clear ice should exhibit any colour at all Indeed it 
would appear that the colour of ice is often very con 
spicuously observed when the light traversing it has 
no chance of reaching the observer’s eye dirtctly 
Thus for example in his lecture on ice and glaciers 
Helmholtz describes very vividly the expcnence of 
the Alpine trav ellcr who, trav ersing the broken surface 
of the glacier along a narrow ridge looks down into 
the crev isses on c ltner side and views with mixed feel¬ 
ings of pie isure and awe their dark blue walls going 
down to the depths It is obvious that in such a case 
as this, the light hltcnng down into the solid mass of 
transparent ice forming the glacier through the super¬ 
ficial layers or otherwise, has no possibility of return¬ 
ing to the observer above except as the result of 
internal scattering 

The natural view to take is therefore that the blue 
opalescence is the real cause of the colourof transparent 
ice observed under such conditions the absorption of 
light 111 traversing the medium tending merely to 
diminish its intensity and make it of a more saturated 
hue C V Raman 

2x0 Bowbiraar Street Calcutta 
November 9 

The Cause of Chambering in Oysters 
and other Lamelllbranchs 

The phenomenon of chambering m oysters and 
other lamelllbranchs is well known and m oysters 
is a source of much financi il loss to some oyster 
planters In a chambered oyster one extensive 
closed chamber or several superposed large chambers 
may occur enclosed within the shell substance— 
usually in the convex valve, but sometimes m both 
valves The chambers are separated from each 
other or from the body of the oyster by thin brittle 
partitions of shell only and contain usually an evd- 
smelhng liquid When a chambered ovster is opened, 
great care is required lest the brittle wall of the 
chamber be broken and the evil-smelling liquid 
released on the ovster, which would in that case be 
rendered unfit for eating 

The cause of chambering has recently been described 
by Houlbert and Galaine (Lomptes rendus, Acad Sci 
Pans 162, 1916), not as ' un accident pathologique 
’ but ‘ comme la persistence d’une propri£t6 
ancestrale ” Later these writers suggest inanition 
as a cause In our recent investigation on oysters 
we have observed several phenomena which when 
pieced together offer a rational explanation of 
chambering as a minor pathological phenomenon due 
to varying external conditions coincident with varia¬ 
tions m the internal condition of oysters 

We have observed that when oysters are kept m 
bell-jars or dishes m a warm room in the laboratory 
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without food in winter they begin to grow shell 
automatically, whereas in the sea m a normal winter 
no growth of shell occurs, moreover, oysters kept 
m the laboratory in summer may continue to lay 
down shell at a rapid rate although food is practically 
absent In such oysters it frequently happens that 
owing to the unfavourable conditions of transport 
in summer weather the oysters arrive m a bad condi¬ 
tion, one of the effects of which—combined with the 
effect of the laboratory water—is to cause the oysters 
to shrink somewhat m their shell, but especially 
to contract the mantle whereby puckers are formed 
in it Now although the mantle and body shrink 
the layer of the mantle and body next to the shell 
continues to secrete shell substance in a thin layer 
As a consequence of these conditions the oysters lay 
down on the inside of the shell a thin layer of shell- 
substance in vn irregular manner, following especially 
the puckerings of the mantle lhis thm layer of 
shell is laid down with a water space between it 
and the shell, and is in fact a small chamber The 
same process occurs, as is well known, when mud 
gets into the shell accidentally, or when a hole is 
punctured in the shell and is afterwards plastered 
over with repair shell inside The above facts show 
that shell is laid down automatically by the mantle 
and body surface adjacent to the shell if the tempera¬ 
ture is sufficiently high and—it may be added— 
if the oyster is in reasonably good condition 

Ihe second observation is well known to oyster- 
cultivators namely that oysters will swell consider¬ 
ably m water of low salinity and shrink in water 
of high salinity This change occurs probably 
through the readiness of the bladder-tissue in 
lamelllbranchs to respond and accommodate itself 
to changes in osmotic pressure Now, chambered 
oysters occur most commonly on beds m high 
estuanne or riverine situations where the salinity 
variations are great The third factor of interest 
in this problem is that oysters vary greatly seasonally 
in weight, and, it can be safely deduced in volume 
as well very low salinities due to heavy rams 
would certainly also reduce the amount of available 
food-material for oysters We have also observed that 
when oysters are kept for some months in tanks in 
stagnant water the salinity of which thereby increases 
considerably, the percentage of chambered oysters 
is afterwards found to be very high and the bodies of 
the oysters shrink to a very great extent The last 
factor of importance is this, that the rainy period m 
England falls cither in the early part of the year or at 
the end of the year while the month of May is 
fairly dry but in May and June oysters prepare 
or begin to breed, and it becomes warm enough nor¬ 
mally for shell to grow 

These observations may now be pieced together 
In the early months of the year in high estuanne 
or riverine beds oysters are frequently subject to 
low salinities, eg 15 per cent or even lower, to¬ 
wards May or June higher salinities will generally 
occur m these situations together with the onset 
of breeding among oysters both these factors 
tend to reduce the volume of the body of the 
oyster, and—it has been noted—at a time when 
it is warm enough for shell-growth to take place 
If the oyster is m good condition, shell-growth 
—it has been observed—occurs automatically Thus, 
as the volume of the oyster is shnnkmg in these 
situations, shell material is being produced, con¬ 
sequently a shell lamina which is not adjacent to 
the existing body of the shell is laid down and a 
chamber results Water probably forms in the 
chamber by percolation along the outside of the 
body of the ovster between the body and the shell 
In this way are probably included in the chamber 
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various organisms—present in the sea-water—which 
give rise to the unpleasant smell The principal 
organisms concerned would appear to be the well- 
known anaerobic bacteria which produce hydrogen 
sulphide 

The cause of chambering among oysters on beds 
in high estuarine situations can therefore be stated 
to be the reduction in bulk of the body which occurs 
at the shell-growing period in these situations from 
a variety of causes, of which the decrease of bulk 
due to bleeding and salinity variations are the most 
important 

It may be noted, however that chambering is rare 
on w hat are regarded as good oyster beds, and there 
is good reason to believe that the salinity variations 
over such beds range between about 30 ind 34 per 
millc 

Chambering has also been observed in some deep- 
sea oysters and, it may be presumed, from the opera¬ 
tions of the same causes as in high estuarine situations 
The conditions on deep-sea oyster beds are very 
different from those in high estuarine situations 
but the breeding phenomena on the former beds 
are not known It seems probable that breeding 
may not occur at all in some years in deep-sea beds 
or that there is only a short breeding period (see 
Orton Joum Mar Biol Assn vol 12 p 343J, but 
that on the other hand growth is probably con¬ 
tinuous over tht greater part of the ytur Since 
salinity variations would not be great on deep-sea 
beds it yyould appear that the reduction in bulk 
of the body due to breeding coincident with extensive 
shell groyvth (see Hoek, Report on the Causes of 
the Deterioration in Quality of the Zeal md Oy stcr 
p 90 s Gravenhage, 1902) is the main cause of 
ch imbering m deep-sea oysters 

I he yiew given above on the cause of chambering 
in oysters could readily be put to the test of experi¬ 
ment, but it would be preferable to carry out experi¬ 
ments on a large scale, beginning with thousands 
of young oysters I he economic importance of 
oysters is sufficiently great for the matter to Be taken 
up by such large oyster-planters as are troubled with 
chambering It will readily be seen from the argu¬ 
ment given above that chambering is a minor patho 
logical phenomenon and that there is nothing to 
prevent the growth of a good well-fished oyster in 
a chambered shell, and, as a fact, excellent oysters 
do occur in chambered shells 

Eon 11 Worsnop 
J H Orton 

Marine Biological Laboratory, 

Plymouth, December 4 


The Hardness of Vitreous Silica 

I'm. hypothesis proposed by Sir George Beil by to 
account for the hardening of metals by cold-working 
and accepted by most metallurgists in this country, 
assumes the production of a vitreous phase of the 
metal by the breaking down of the crystalline struc¬ 
ture during extensive deformation It requires that 
the vitreous modification of a substance should be 
harder than the crystalline Direct evidence on this 
point has rarely been obtained Silica, however, 
suggests itself as a suitable substance for such a test 
both the crystalline forms and the under-cooled glass 
being readily obtained in a form suitable for mechan¬ 
ical tests The hardness of silica was carefully 
studied by Auerbach, who found a surface of vitreous 
silica to be less hard than either of the principal faces 
of quartz Most commercial silica glass is however 
so weakened by the presence of numerous gas bubbles 
that any grinding test is likely to give low results for 
the hardness 
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We have recently had the opportunity of examining 
a specimen of silica of unusual hardness This was 
obtained by throwing a quantity of pure quartz sand 
on to the slag in an open-hearth steel furnace when the 
slag surface was at an exceptionally high temperature 
(1800° C by the optical pyrometer) The sand melted 
and formed a lenticular mass, which only mixed with 
the slag at its margin On removing the product a 
colourless, translucent mass of glassy silica was 
obtained passing sharplv into the dark slag Analysis 
of the colourless mass gave 97 7 per cent silica, 2 o 
er cent lime and a trace of iron A thin section 
etween crossed Nicols was isotropic, with only a few 
scattered inclusions of minute crystals and some 
spherical bubbles 

lests with a sclcromcter using a diamond point 
under a load of 400 grams gave a broader scratch on 
a prism face of quaitz than on a polished surface of 
the vitreous silica but on account of the splintery 
nature of both scratches little reliance could be placed 
on the actual measurements A fractured edge of 
the fused product distinctly scratched the prism faces 
of quartz while natural angles of the latter failed to 
scratch the v itreous surface I< urthcr tests w ere made 

with the scleroscope, an instrument in which the 
rebound of a diamond-pointed hammer falling from 
1 height is measured The following figures were 
obtained, all the specimens being embedded in pitch 
in the cast iron cup provided with the instrument 
Polished vitreous silica 94 

Quart/ prism face 91 

Commercial vitreous silica 82 

The experiments are not conclusive and a higher 
accuracy will be attempted but it would appear that 
silica thoroughly fused at a high temperature is dis¬ 
tinctly hareler than crystalline quart/, and to this 
extent the experiments support Beilbv s hypothesis 
Cosmo Johns 
Cecil H Desch 

Sheffield I lecember 2 

Distribution of the Organ-Pipe Diatom, 
Baclllarla paradox a 

In the Notes in Nature for September 29 1921 
(vol 108 p 163) it is mentioned that Mr J W 
Williams and Mr H Weaver have found the cunous 
organ pipe diatom Bacillana pnradoxa m canals and 
pools in Staffordshire and Worcestershire It may 
be of further interest to note that while leading a 
party of field naturalists on a seaside expedition to 
Altona Bay, near Melbourne, some years ago (Vic¬ 
torian Naturalist vol xxxiv , June 1917, p 16) we 
found this same diatom very abundantly both in the 
sea and up the Kororoit Creek for a good distance 
where the water was only slightly brackish On 
examining the finds at home I was struck with the 
fact that whereas the marine form was very active 
in its peculiar sliding movement, the brackish form 
was sluggish in contrast It would be interesting to 
know whether other observers have found the fresh 
water to act as an agent for * slowing down ’ Prob¬ 
ably the saline conditions of the water assisted the 
osmotic pressure which may induce the movement 
F Chapman 

National Museum, Melbourne, 

October 24 


Speculation concerning the Positive Electron 

Sir Or Tver Lodge’s interesting speculation, m 
Nature of November 25, p 696, as to the possible 
similarity of positive and negative electrons suggests 
an inquiry into the relative abundance of the lighter 
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and heavier elements to be expected on this hypo¬ 
thesis Considering the simplest case, that of 
hydrogen, let us assume that very large equal numbers 
of positive and negative electrons initially combine to 
form N +» positive, and N - « negative protons and 
that the negatives immediately combine with an 
equal number of positives to form heavier nuclei, 
leaving 2 n positive protons to form hydrogen atoms 
Since m the combination of protons to form heavy 
nuclei the loss of mass by packing ’’ is apparently 
,, , mass of hydrogen 

small the ratio - tptal ma s ~ o ( MckZiZfe S 
very nearly equal to 2M/2N * e n /N 

The probability that m the fortuitous formation of 
2N protons, N + « shall be positive and N - » nega- 
This : 


- should be 


. maximum 


2™ (N + n)' (N - «)• 
when n = o Call this probability for an exactly 
equal distribution P, then the probability for any 

5 ( N + nMN - n -jT 1 which - 111 the 


other distribution 11 


limit when N is very great, reduces to Pe N It is 
hence highly improbable that n ' should be large 
compared with N If we assume that «*=N we 
should get a result of the right order of magnitude 
On this assumption the relative concentration of 
hydrogen would be 1/ JN 

Whatever may be the case m other systems we 
would certainly seem to be justified in assuming that, 
in the solar system, all or almost all, the atoms are 
of the positive nucleus type The number of protons 
constituting the solar system is about 12x10" 
which would give a hydrogen concentration of the 
order of 4 x 10-" As the hydrogen in the terrestrial 
oceans forms 8 x io _u of the whole mass of the solar 
system, there is no need to enlarge upon the magni¬ 
tude of the discrepancy A similar argument might 
be applied to the other light elements formed by the 
combination of positive and negative protons 
The above argument may be objected to on the 
ground that some negative protons would certainly 
combine with previously formed positive complexes 
As, however, about half the complex nuclei first 
formed would be negative, so that some of the positive 
protons would be lost by combination with them, we 
would expect these effects to balance approximately, 
unless we assume that, when two unequal nuclei 
combine the sign of the combination is determined 
by that of the larger constituent On this hypothesis 
it is conceivable that, if the first set of nuclei formed 
happened to be positive, they might so direct the 
course of subsequent events by annexation of negative 
protons and light negative nuclei as to lead to the 
existing distribution of the elements 

Horacf H Poole 

Royal Dublin Society 
Leinster House November 29 


The Haemoglobin Distribution on Surfaces of 
Erythrocytes 

From time to time the point is brought home that 
factors should be discarded only when exact calcula¬ 
tion proves them to be negligible A case m point 
is the recent paper by Dr K Burker (Pfluger’s 
Archiv fur die gesamte Physiologic, vol 195, p 516) 
In this interesting paper it is shown that m mammak 
the weight of haemoglobin per square micron of 
surface of the erythrocytes is apparently a constant 
equal to 31 7 x io " 14 gm Dr Burker has, however, 
assumed that the surface area of the cells is equivalent 
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to twice the area of a circle having for rts diameter 
the large diameter of the cell The general opinion 
is that in mammals (the camel excepted) the shape 
of the cells is a bi-concave disc, having a circle for 
its horizontal projection and a flat bi concave 
ellipse for the vertical projection of which the minor 
axis is about one-third of the major axis (E Ponder, 
Proc Roy Soc 94B, p 102) The surface area of 
such an erythrocyte would then be equal to that of 
an ellipsoid of revolution around the minor axis 
It can be shown by the integral calculus that the 
area of such an ellipsoid (if the minor axis is equal 
to one-third the major) is 1 09 times as great as that 
of two circles with the major axis for diameter 
Dr Burker’s constant is therefore equal to 31 7/1 09 
or 29 x 10- 14 gm hannoglobm per square micron of 
surface of erythrocyte instead of 31 7 x 10 14 gm 

Benjamin S Neuhausen 
Department of Physiology, 

Johns Hopkins University, 

Baltimore, Md November 24 


The Local Handbook of the British Association 

I have just seen Mr Bernard Hobson’s letter m 
Nature of November 4, p 605 Mr Hobson might 
have finished the quotation he gave from your 
review of the Hull Handbook which stated that ’ It 
approaches nearer to our ideal than that issued at any 
previous meeting 

Early last year Mr Hobson wrote to me making 
various suggestions m connexion with the handbook, 
and I fancy I was able to tell him that they had all 
been carried out he has now found some more Of 
course no one will be able to meet the wishes of every 
member of the British Association m this way, but 
what is often forgotten is the fact that the local 
handbook is presented to the visitors by the local 
committee, and whether it is good or bad is scarcely 
the concern of a committee of the British Association 
In our case something like 8oof was spent m pro¬ 
ducing a book which we knew quite well, could not 
possibly be read marked learned, and inwardly 
digested during the meeting, but we felt that the book 
might be useful for reference after the return of the 
members to their respective homes 

I quite agree that an index and a geological map 
would have been an improvement m fact we went 
to considerable trouble in the preparation of a geo¬ 
logical map of the Riding but the printers’ btnke 
made its publication, indexing, etc, impossible 
Only a few davs before the Hull meeting none of the 
handbook was printed off, much was still in manu¬ 
script and it was only by working day and night that 
a supply was ready for the use of the members For 
the benefit of future meetings of the Association, may 
I suggest that the editor of the handbook should not 
be one of the local secretaries Each of these tasks 
is quite sufficient for an ordinary human being, and 
for one to attempt both is almost bound to court 
disaster T Sheppard 

Museum, Hull 

Occult Phenomena and After-images 

Prof Andrade’s experiments recorded in Nature 
of December 23, p 843, on the apparent move¬ 
ments of cardboard hands, suitably illuminated by 
dim light, are interesting in connexion with a pheno¬ 
menon recently recounted to me by a coroner of long 
experience It appears that members of the jury, 
when brought in to view a corpse, frequently declare 
that they have seen the body, sometimes of long 
standing, breathing No doubt an apparent up and 
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down movement of the naked thorax is induced in a 
way similar to that recorded by Prof Andrade It 
is possible that murderers brought into the presence 
of the corpse of their victim exposed in a dim light 
must frequently have seen such movements of the 
hands especially as they will probably stare fixedly at 
the body Any apparent movement will of course be 
intensified by suggestion This may account for 
many old superstitions 

Finally I should like to compliment Prof Andrade 
on having described certainly two of the prettiest 
methods of demonstrating the movements of the 
visual purple I find that the phenomena described 
by him are readily seen by people who have not been 
told what they are expected to see, an essential point 
in such experiments 

I* W Edridgr-Grffn 

London, December 26 


Experiments on Hardness and Penetration 

I am greatly interested in the letter on “ A Curious 
1 eature in the Hardness of Metals," by Mr Hugh 
O Neill and Dr F C Thompson which appears at 
p 773 of Nature of December 9, for m my paper 
‘ Experiments with Clay in its relation to Piles ’ 
read before the Society of Engineers on March 10, 
1919, will be found an account of the ‘ pressure of 
fluidity ’ of clay Briefly this may be described 
thus When a horizontal disc resting on clay is 
gradually loaded it slowly sinks into the clay, each 
increment of load producing a corresponding incre¬ 
ment of penetration, but when the load on the disc 
reaches a certain critical value the disc continues to 
sink at about ten times the speed without any further 
increase of the load This load divided by the area 
of the disc I have called the pressure of fluidity of 
the clay This quantity has been found, within 1 
considerable range to be independent of the area of 
the disc used for its determination lhe only factor 
upon which it depends, in the case of the London 
clay used, is the percentage of water m the clay and 
by this it is very greatly affected, as will be seen from 
the following equations which fit the results closely 
within the ranges stated, and the table below 

From 28 per cent to 38 per cent of water 
P' = *~^y where P' is the pressure of fluidity in 
grams per sq cm and w' is the percentage of water 
in the clay 

The same equation may be used with small error 
down to w' =25 7 per cent, but with values of w' 
from 25 7 per cent to 22 o per cent the relation is 
f (kilograms per sq cm ) = 39 5 - 1 48m' 

I have experimented with spheres in place of discs 
and have not detected any difference m the values of 
the pressures of fluidity thus determined The 
reason for this is probably due to what other experi¬ 
ments have disclosed, namely, that the descending 
disc carries down with it the clay which was 
immediately under it at the start of the experiment, 
this stagnant clay forming roughly a hemisphere 
below the disc Whether a disc or sphere is used, a 
clean hole is left behind 

Expecting to find a similar phenomenon in the case 
of metals, a corresponding experiment was made 
with cast lead The result was the same At a 
certain critical load the disc continued to sink into 
the lead without further increment of load. The 
pressure of fluidity of lead was thus found to be 1233 
kilos per sq cm, as recorded at pp 152-4 of my 
fourth paper on " The Physical Properties of Clay, ' 
read before the Society of Engineers on June 12,1922 
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From the rate of penetration (after the pressure of 
fluidity had been reached) and by a modification of 
Stokes’ Law, the viscosity of the lead at 60 0 F was 
found to be 

7 37 x 10“ dyne-seconds per sq cm 

Taking the Bnnell formula given by Messrs O’Neill 
and Thompson, when the ball is below the surface of 
the material d— D, and the Bnnell formula they 
give becomes 


And when d = D the Meyer formula becomes 
L=aD" 


Substituting (2) 


a (1) we have 


(*) 

(3) 


The Bnnell hardness number is the stress in kilograms 
per sq mm on the curved surface of the indentation 
The pressure of fluidity, p, is the critical load L 
divided by the area of the disc (or great circle of the 
ball) Thus 


p = L = „L = ?D» = 4 a DB ., 

A I D . Id. ' 

4 4 


( 4 ) 


Hence p is seen to be equal to 2H, where 


H = 


2L 

tD* 


and L is the cntical load 

This result also immediately follows from the fact 
that m the case of the Brinell No the load is divided 
by the area of the curved surface of the indentation 
whereas in the case of the pressure of fluidity the 
load is divided by the projected area of the sphere, 
and the ratio of the area of the curved surface of a 
hemisphere to its flat surface is 2 


AsA^*D«, D = 1 13 A, 

4 

Therefore Meyer s formula 

L~aD n becomes L=a(i 13 jA) n 


= «( 1 i3)*A’ 

But m the case of clay, L^A this being one of 
the most definite and carefully determined results 
Consequently if Meyer s formula is also true for clay, 
n must be= 2 o, in which case L"«(i I3)’A= 1 275«A, 
and L/A =p = 1 275« or a=pl 1 275 

Using tnis relation the following values of a are 
obtained for London day — 


Percent of Water 

Pressure of Huidity 
Kilos per sq cm 

• 

37 8 

O 107 

0 083 

370 

0128 


31 0 

0 320 

0 251 

300 

0 527 

0 4 i 4 

290 

0 600 

0 471 

28 0 

0 846 

0663 

25 4 

1938 

1 521 

23 6 

4 7 °° 

3 69 

22 O 

1 

7 200 

5 65 


A S E Ackermann 
17 Victoria Street, Westminster, S W 1, 
December 11 
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The Borderland of Astronomy and Geology 1 

By Prof A S Eddington, FRS 


'T'HE region in which geology and astronomy most 
A conspicuously overlap is m the theories of the 
origin of our planet We have, in fact, two mam 
theories—one due originally to an astronomer, Laplace, 
and the other to a geologist, Chamberlin 
In the last century the evolution of a star seems 
often to have heen regarded as something quite de¬ 
tached from the evolution of the stellar univ erse Just 
as the birth and death of a man is an inudent which 
can occur at any time in the rise and decline of the 
human race, so it was thought that the birth and 
extinction of a partuular star formed merelv a detac hed 
incident in the (ourse of progress of the stellar universe 
—if, indeed, the universe was progressing m anv par¬ 
ticular direction Thus it was a natural belief that 
the stars died out and were re-formed by collisions of 
extinct stars, and that the matter which now forms 
the sun had undergone many alternations of incan¬ 
descence and extinction since things first began But 
this view is quite at variance with the general tendency 
of sidereal astronomy in the present century We 
have come to recognise that the stellar system is one 
great organisation, and that the stars which are shining 
now are more or less coeval with one another Every¬ 
one would admit that Mars and Jupiter were formed 
as parts of one process of evolution—not necessarih 
at the same moment but euh formed as the process 
reached the appropriate stage and similarly we now 
believe that it was one process of evolution sweeping 
across the primordial matter which caused it to form 
itself into stars, and these original stars art the at tual 
stars which wt see shining now No doubt the evolu¬ 
tion did not develop at the same rate m all parts of 
the universe, and there art probablv places where 
stars are still being formed, but vou will see that 
this v lew is entirely different from the other view that 
stars were being formed mdividuallv bv haphazard 
collisions of dark stars, so that each was an independent 
formation, having no time-connexion with other stars 
This view has been forced on us partly b\ direct 
evidence of organisation among the stars, pointing to 
a common origin for large groups of stars We notice 
scattered groups such as the Hyades, which have almost 
exactly equal and parallel motions dearly it would 
be impossible to form such a group if each star were 
the product of an accidental collision The only wav 
in which a common motion like this can arise is bv 
associated development from some nebula or other 
diffuse distribution of matter I lie connexion is 
clearlv a connexion of common origin Again, practi¬ 
cally all the bright stars of Orion form a similar group, 
having common motion, and, moreover, they have 
all reached a similar stage of evolution They are 
connected with the great Orion nebula, the faint exten¬ 
sions of whuh fill up nearly the whole constellation 
It is obvious that here we have to deal with a single 
evolutionary development But another point which 
irritates against a collision theory is the extreme 
rarity of collisions and dose approaches The dis¬ 
tances sepirating the stars are enormous compared 

November 1 "™ tkJlV ‘~ od be,ore th<! Geological Society ol London on 
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with their own dimensions Sir Frank Dyson once 
used the illustration of twenty tennis-balls, distributed 
at random throughout the whole interior of the earth, 
to give a model of the density of distribution of the 
stars It has sometimes been objected that we do 
not know how many extinct stars may be wi'^dcr.ng 
about and colliding Dyson’s twenty tennis-balls 
represent only the luminous stars, there may, for all 
we know, be millions of dark bodies ready to be fired 
into incandescence by collision I think, however, 
that there is now good evidence, based on the dynamics 
of stellar motions, that the dark stars cannot greatly 
outnumber the luminous stars—probably not ten times 
and certainly not a hundred times (If they were 
more numerous than that, the average velocities of 
stars would, owing to the gravitational attraction, 
be much higher than is observed) That argument, 
then, is no longer valid 1 aking a very liberal view of 
the kind of approach that can be held to constitute a 
collision, it is estimated that a star would only suffer 
collision once in io 14 years 
Thus the astronomer is not predisposed to look 
favourably on a hvpothesis of the origin of the solar 
system winch postulates anything of the nature of a 
collision He has the conception of an orderly develop¬ 
ment of the stars crystallising out of the primordial 
material, and, unless perhaps m exceptional cases, 
following an undisturbed course of development VVe 
hope for a theory that will show us the star after its 
first isolation from surrounding material spontaneously 
developing the system of planets 
It now appears almost certain that, whether the 
original matter was gaseous or whether it was composed 
of meteors, it must at an early stage in the star’s 
history have been completely volatilised into gas This 
was while the star was extremely diffuse and, for 
example, before the planets separated from it This 
means that the material now forming a planet has at 
one time passed through the furnace, and has cooled 
down from a gaseous stage How far that has a direct 
bearing on geology I cannot sav, since I have nothing 
to guide me as to the course of its subsequent chequered 
history I do not say that the earth was a gaseous 
body when it first became recognisable as an inde¬ 
pendent planet, but I am convinced that its material 
was at one time merged in a completely gaseous sun 
It may be of interest to indicate why it seems so 
probable that a star in its early diffuse state is gas apd 
and not meteoric The stars are known to be* 
closely similar mass I here are occasional exceptions, 
but probably 90 per cent of them are between one-half 
and five times the sun’s mass We have no explana¬ 
tion of this uniformity if they are initially merely 
aggregations of solid meteors, hut we have a very 
exact explanation if they are gaseous In fact this 
critical mass round which the actual masses of the 
stars cluster so closelv is predicted by the theory of 
equilibrium of spheres of gas, using only well-known 
physical constants determined m the laboratory The 
crucial factor is radiation-pressure, which is inappreci¬ 
able m smaller masses, and almost suddenly takes 
control between one-half and five times the sun’s mass 
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There can be little doubt that large radiation-pressure, 
tending to overcome gravity, conduces to instability, 
so that larger masses have small chance of survival 
Somewhere about one-half the sun’s mass the radiation- 
pressure no longer counts seriously, so that there is no 
tendency for the primitive material to break mto 
smaller units 

The existence of radioactive minerals on the earth 
seems to supply another reason for believing that its 
material was originally subjected to high temperature 
or to physical conditions of a different order from 
those now prevailing In radioactivity we see a 
mechanism running down which must at some time 
have been wound up Without entenng into any 
details, it would seem clear that the winding-up process 
must have occurred under physical conditions vastly 
different from those in which we now observe onl> a 
running-down The only possible guess seems to be 
that the winding-up is part of the general brewing of 
material which occurs under the intense heat in the 
interior of the stars 

The trend of this argument has been against the 
Chamberhn-Moulton hypothesis and in favour of some 
form of nebular origin of the solar system It is, of 
course, an epted that the details of the original nebular 
hypothesis of Laplace require modification Also the 
word nebula is meant to signify diffuse gaseous material 
in general, and has no immediate connexion with 
those objects which we see in the sky, and tall nebulae 
more particularly There is still controversy as to 
what process of evolution is represented by the spiral 
nebulae which are seen in such numbers—what thev 
will ultimately turn into, but the controversy is 
whethir the spiral nebula will give rise to a duster 
of a few hundred stars, or whether it will turn into a 
stellar universe on the same scale as the great svstem 
of some thousands of millions of stars which forms 
our galactic system There is now no suggestion that 
it has anvthing to do with the formation of so in¬ 
significant a system as the solar system But in 
preferring the nebular hypothesis to that of Chamberlin 
and Moulton, it is necessary to make a certain reserva¬ 
tion We have hitherto taken it for granted that the 
formation of a system of planets is a normal feature 
of the evolution of a star Most of my arguments 
have referred to the development of stars in general, 
and would become irrelevant if it could lie admitted 
that the solar system were an exceptional formation 
violating ordinary expectation 

We know that at least a third of the stars are double 
stars, and I do not think there is any reason to think 
that planetary systems would be formed when the 
evolution takes that course , but until recently it 
was taken for granted that the remaining single stars 
would generally (or at least frequently) be the rulers 
of systems of planets Jeans has recently pitched a 
bombshell mto the camp, suggesting that the solar 
system is a freak system—the result of a rare accident, 
which could only happen to one star out of a very 
large number He found no way of accounting for it 
as a normal process I have not the specialist know¬ 
ledge necessary to criticise the details of the wonking 
of the nebular or of the planetismal theory of develop¬ 
ment, but before regarding Jeans's argument as con¬ 
clusive (he himself makes reservations) I should be 
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more satisfied if the effect of radiation-pressure had 
been taken mto account It is fairly clear that radia¬ 
tion-pressure plays a great part m the separation of 
nebulous matter mto stars, and although I have no 
definite reason to think that it can account for the 
separation of planets from the sun, I do not feel satisfied 
that we have got at the whole truth until that pomt 
has been duly examined 

Supposing, however, that we are forced to accept 
Jeans’s suggestion that the solar system is a freak 
system, some of my objections to the Chamberhn- 
Moulton hypothesis are removed I cannot admit that 
the conditions of collision which that hypothesis 
requires are normal features in the formation of stars , 
but they might have happened occasionally in the 
history of the universe, and produced the solar system, 
the sun being thus as an exceptional star born out of 
due time But if my arguments against Chamberlin’s 
hypothesis fall to the ground, there are probably 
other astronomers prepared to attack it m other 
directions 

The new views as to the age of the earth are now 
pretty well known to geologists I nm sum them up 
briefly in the statement that Lord Kelvin’b estimate 
of the extent of geological tune need not now be taken 
any more seriously than Archbishop Usshcr’s, and that 
the geologist may claim anything up to io ooo million 
vears without provoking a murmur from astronomers 
\lthough there mav still be some difficulties about 
the exact source from which the vast heat energy 
the stars pour out into space is derived it is now 
dear that the Helmholtz rontraction-theorv is inade¬ 
quate to give the necessary supply The astronomer 
has no su< h precise means of measuring geological 
time as the physu 1st has now discov ered bv the analy sis 
of radioactive minerals, but he tan add his contri¬ 
butory evidence that the sun, and presumably there¬ 
fore the earth, is much older than Lord Kelvin allowed 
In the Cepheid variable stars it seems possible to 
measure the actual rate at which evolution is pro¬ 
ceeding—the rate at which the star is condensing from 
a diffused state to a denser state 1 he star is believed 
to be pulsating, and as it expands and contracts the 
light varies in quantity and character In a pulsating 
gravitating mass the period is proportional to the 
inv erse square root of the densitv, so that by observing 
the rate at which the period is changing we can deduce 
the rate at which the density is changing I may add 
that the law that the period depends on the inverse 
square root of the density is verv closely confirmed by 
comparing the values for the various Cephuds In 
this way we find that for the best observed of these 
stars, 8 (ephei, the density is changing 500 times 
slower than the contraction hypothesis assumes It 
would, of course, be risky to assume that the same 
pioportion holds at all stages of the evolution of a 
star, but it suggests that Lord Kelvin’s estimate of 
20 million years for the age of the sun might well be 
multiplied by 500 to give 10,000 million years At 
anv rate, the Cepheid observations show that the stars 
must have some other source of energy besides con¬ 
traction 

I suppose it must be a matter of interest to geo¬ 
logists whether the intensity of the sun’s heat has been 
constant or whether it was at one time hotter than 
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now I think we can say fairly definitely that the sun 
was formerly much hotter There must have been a 
time when the sun’s heat was from 20 to 50 times 
more intense than it is now That would no doubt 
have made a great difference to many geological 
processes Unfortunately, I cannot sav whether it 
occurred in known geological epochs It must have 
occurred after the earth had begun to exist as a separate 
planet, but whether it was before or after the sequence 
of geological strata began to be laid down 1 have no 
idea It would not be unreasonable, however, to 
expect that in the early geological times the sun was 
several times hotter than it is at present 

After the evolution of the solar system, we naturally 
turn to consider the evolution of the earth-moon 
system My impression is that nothing in retent 
progress suggests any doubt that the beautiful theory 
of Sir George Darwin is substantially correct The 
mam features are that the moon at one time formed 
part of the earth, and broke away At that time the 
rotation period of the earth was between 3 and 4 
hours, and the cause of the fracture was that the 
solar tidal force synchronised with a free period of 
natural vibration of the earth, owing to resonance 
the tidal deformation of the earth continually in¬ 
creased until rupture occurred The earth’s penod of 
rotation has since lengthened to 24 hours, owing to 
frictional dissipation of energy by lunar and solar 
tides , and the back-rcaction of the lunar tides on the 
moon has caused the moon to recede to its present 
considerable distance All this has well stood the test 
of searching criticism, and must be considered as ex¬ 
tremely probable Modern research has added two 
contributions, it enables us to calculate the magnitude 
of this tidal fru tion at the present time, and it enables 
us to lot ate more exactly the region where the frictional 
dissipation is occurring 

I believe it was Darwin’s view that the tides most 
pottnt in wasting energy were not water-tides but 
tides in the solid earth , that is to say, we have to do 
with deformations of the whole earth under the tide¬ 
raising force of the moon’s attraction Undoubtedly 
these deformations of the earth occur, but every thing 
turns on whether the process of deformation is attended 
with serious friction II Jeffreys has pointed out 
that the phenomenon of latitude variation is accom¬ 
panied by similar deformations of the earth, and m 
this case it is clear that the friction is inconsiderable, 
for otherwise the deviations of the pole from the sym¬ 
metrical position would be damped out almost at 
once It seems, therefore, very unlikely that the 
solid tides can hav e had much effect m the process of 
tidal evolution of the earth-moon system Ocean 
tides are likewise of small effect as Darwin himself had 
seen The modern conclusion is a very curious one, 
it is in the land-locked shallow seas that nearly all the 
mischief occurs This was discovered by G I Taylor, 
who found that the Irish Sea alone is responsible for j 
of the whole amount required by observation 
Ihe remaining land-locked basins on the earth are 
probably capable of makmg up the necessary total 

The actual rate at which the earth’s rotation is being 
slowed down at the present era can probably be de¬ 
duced with fair accuracy from the records of ancient 
eclipses The day is lengthening about one-thousandth 
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I of a second per century or 1 minute m 6,000,000 
[ years At this rate we should have to go back more 
than xo,ooo million years to the time when the day 
: was between 3 and 4 hours and the moon was 
bom Since the rate depends on the accidental cir¬ 
cumstance of occurrence of shallow seas no definite 
prediction can he made, but allowing for the much 
greater effect of the tides when the moon was nearer 
to us, it is difficult to date the birth later than 1000 
million \ears ago 

Had the earth a solid crust at the time the cata¬ 
clysm happened ? I cannot tell at all But if it 
suits geological theories I can see no objection what¬ 
ever to the hypothesis that the earth had a solid crust 
at the time No cohesion of the crust would seriously 
resist the enormous forces mvolved when the resonant 
vibration got started It would not be appreciably 
more difficult than the disruption of a molten earth 
The view that the Pacific Ocean is the hollow left at 
the place where the moon broke off seems tenable 
unless geologists find objection to it, and in that case 
we mav suppose that the water now collected in the 
hollow formerly covered the earth—or most of it 
This change of condition of the earth may (or may 
not) have happened within geological times When 
the earth was covered with water there would be no 
land-locked seas and no appreciable tidal friction from 
the sun (the moon being not yet born), so that we can 
allow a long previous history during which the length 
of day was nearly constant at 3 or 4 hours That 
rather helps to make the whole theory self-consistent 

These speculations stand very much as they did 
when Darwm put forward his theory But I am 
tempted to add further speculations arising out of the 
location of the frictional dissipation (I am taking 
advantage of the great opportunity for speculation 
which this address affords Ordinarily I am restrained, 
because people would ask, What facts can you pro¬ 
duce in support of your speculations ? But here I 
am asking the question, Have you any facts which 
seem to support them ? If not, by all means let them 
drop) The frictional dissipation acts as a brake on 
the earth’s rotation, and we now feel confident that 
the brake is a surface-brake applied at certain points 
on the earth’s surface where the favourable conditions 
exist The retarding force is transmitted to the 
earth’s interior, and so delays the rotation as a whole, 
but unless the material is entirely non-plastic there 
will be a tendency for the outer layers to slip on the 
inner layers I do not know how much the material 
a few hundred miles below the surface would be ex¬ 
pected to give under the strain , it may be inappreci¬ 
able, but I will assume that though small it has some 
effect 

We have then the whole crust slipping from east to 
west over the mam part of the interior Probably it 
would go very stickily, sometimes arrested by a 
jamming which would hinder it for a time and then 
going on more easily That is helpful m explaining 
certain astronomical observations There are irreg¬ 
ularities m the motions of heavenly bodies, noticed 
particularly in the swift-movmg moon but shown also 
on a smaller scale m the sun and planets, which appear 
to indicate that our standard timekeeper, the earth, 
is a little irregular Now, of course, it is the rotation 
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of the surface of the earth which determines our 
standard time I find it difficult to believe that there 
can be irregular vanations in the angular velocity of 
the earth as a whole , but it seems less difficult if the 
vanations are merely superficial, due to the crust 
sliding non-uniformly on the interior I have even 
entertained the wild idea that the motion of the 
magnetic poles might be due to this cause , the mag¬ 
netism being constant in the interior but with the axis 
emerging at changing points of the crust as the crust 
slips over the inner magnet Unfortunately, so little 
seems to be known about the motion of the magnetic 
poles that I have not even been able to make out 
whether the motion is from west to east as this theory 
definitely requires 

What interests the geologist more nearly is that the 
brake is applied only at certain areas on the surface, 
so that there would be a tendency to crumple the crust 
more particularly to the west of these areas It is 
unfortunate that shallow seas are necessarily the least 
permanent features of the earth, otherwise I would 
have asked whether the geologists had evidence of 
special crumpling in such areas 

I has e regarded the crust as fairly mobile from east 
to west I suppose the geologists would also like it 
mobile from north to south in order to have glacial 
periods in those portions which are now near the 
equator It is not possible to hold out much en¬ 
couragement for such an idea, because we cannot 
imagine any force acting from north to south Still 


if the crust, which is being urged by the east-west 
force of tidal friction, is resisted by obstacles it may be 
deflected, finding that say a south-west track offers 
less resistance In a long enough time almost any 
displacement may have happened, granting my 
hypothesis that the connexion of the crust to the 
interior is reasonably plastic So I cannot forbid this 
possible interpretation of glacial periods in the earlier 
geological times 

I am sure that it will not be supposed that, in present¬ 
ing the astronomical side of these questions which belong 
both to geology and astronomy, I have any intention 
of laying down the law 1 he time has gone by when 
the physicist prescribed dictatonally what theories 
the geologist might be permitted to consider You 
have your own clues to follow out to elucidate these 
problems, and your clues may be better than ours for 
leading towards the truth We both recognise that 
we are adventuring in regions of extreme uncertainty 
where future discoveries will probably lead to various 
modifications of ideas Where, as m the new views of 
the age of the earth, physics, 1 oology, geology, astro¬ 
nomy, all seem to be leading in the same direction, and 
producing evidence for a greatly extended time-scale, 
we may feel more confidence that a permanent advance 
is bemg made Where our clues seem to be opposed, 
it is not for one of us to dictate to the other, but to 
accept with thankfulness the warning from a neighbour¬ 
ing science that all may not be so certain and straight¬ 
forward as our own one-sided view seemed to indicate 


Nature and Reproduction of Speech Sounds 1 

By Sir Richard Paget, Bart 


A IL the charactenstics of English speech — the 
vowels and diphthongs and consonant sounds— 
can be produced—as breathed or whispered speech— 
without using the larynx at all, so that in the use 
of the English language (at least) it may be said that the 
larynx is not an essential organ of speech The function 
of the larynx is to give carrying power and inflexion 
to speech, and melody to song—it has nothing to do 
with the essential characteristics of speech 
If any one with a normal “ ear for music ” will 
whisper the words “ Noah’s rather at sea ”—thinking 
of the sounds rather than of the sense—they will hear 



Noahs rather at Sea 


*1<J I 

an ascending arpeggio something like the phrase shown 
in Fig i The exact notes heard m each case will 
depend on how the individual person pronounces the 
vowel sounds in question 

These whispered or breathed notes are formed, as 
is well known, by the resonance of the cavity o 4 the 
mouth, and they are varied for each different vowel 

‘Substance of a leetui* delivered at University College Univenity ot 
London, on October 18 
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sound by altering the size of the c ivitv and the opening 
of the mouth, mainly through the operation of the 
tongue and lips With many of the vowel sounds, 
namelv, t (eat), ei (hay), e (men), « (hat), o (not), and 
in some t\pes of a (calm), two simultaneous resonant 
notes have been heard by many investigators, but the 
remaining principal vowel sounds, 0 (all), ou (no), and 
u (who), have been generally supposed to be character¬ 
ised by a single resonance 

Some observations made by me at the beginning of 
this year, using my own breathed vowel sounds, 
indicated that m every case the mouth—or rather the 
oral cavity as a whole, from the larvnx to the lips— 
actually gives two simultaneous resonances for each 
vowel sound It appeared that these pairs of resonant 
notes are not fixed in pitch for any one vowel sound, 
but might vary over three or four semitones—and some¬ 
times even more—without a very appreciable change 
m the character of the vowel 

The resonances heard in the use of mv own voice 
are set out m the accompany mg chart, m which the 
vertical scale represents semitones of the equal tempera¬ 
ment scale, and the vowel sounds are represented in 
the notation of the International Phonetic Association 
(Fig 2 ) 

It will be seen that i (eat), I (it), ei (hay), e (men), 
se (hat), B (earth), 3 (sofa), A (up), and a (calm) form 
very nearly a convergmg senes—the upper resonances 
falling by steps- of i to 3 semitones, while the lower 
resonances are more active and take larger jumps— 
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not all in the same direction From a (calm) onward 
the resonances go down, as it were, hand-m-hand, 
keeping an equal distance of about 8 stmitones apart, 
and it is possible, owing to this fact, that they hate 
not been generally recognised as separate resonances 
llie double resonance of the oral cavity when forming 
the vowel sound U (who) may be demonstrated by the 
clapping method (see Naturf, March 16, vol 109, 
p 341), also the possibility of varying both resonances 
independently at the same time Similarly, the inde¬ 
pendence of the larynx note and the front resonance 
may be illustrated by simultaneously humming and 
whistling 1 convergent sc ale 

Having identified the various resonances on which 
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the production of the breathed vowels appeared to 
depend, the attempt was made to reproduce these 
vowel sounds by constructing some form of resonator 
which had resonances identical with those of the 
human mouth when a stream of air was blown through 
it It seemed reasonable to expect that, if this could 
be done, the breathed vowel sounds would be reproduced 
Models in plasticine were therefore made, the internal 
form of which very roughly imitated that of the human 
mouth and throat, except that the back portion corre¬ 
sponding to the pharynx was, for convenience, shortened 
and made more bulbous 

With this and similar models a number of experiments 
were made to test the effects of various alterations of 
the internal form—such as are actually made in the 
human mouth by the movement of the tongue, lips 
etc —and to discover the rules for tuning the mstru- 
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ment An artificial larynx was made of a rubber strip 
lying across a flattened air passage—on the principle 
of the reed instrument which boys make with a blade 
of grass held between their two thumbs When this 
reed or larynx was fitted to the back orifice of the 
model and blown, the model gave a voiced vowel 
The rules for tuning these models may be shortly 
summarised as follows Enlarging the mouth generally 
raises both resonances Increasing the projection of 
the lips or reducing the size of the mouth lowers both 
resonances Raising the front of the tongue upwards 
or forwards raises the upper resonance but lowers the 
lower resonance Pressing the back portion of the 
tongue backwards—so as to reduce the capacity of 
the hack cavity corresponding to the human pharynx 
and to prolong the passage between the front and 
back cavities of the mouth—raises the lower resonance 
but lowers the upper resonance 
The experiments in tuning the plasticine cavities 
eventually made it clear that the human mouth, when 
making vowel sounds, always acts as two separate 
“ Helmholtz ” resonators connected in senes —one behind 
the other—the back resonator being formed by the 
pharynx, the bat k of the tongue, and soft palate, the 
front resonator being formed by the front of the tongue, 
the hard palate, and lips, and the passage between 
the two resonators being formed by a hump in the 
middle of the tongue which approaches the roof of 
the mouth By humping the tongue in different 
positions—forward or backward—the relative sizes of 
the front and back resonators can be altered at will, 
while the tuning can further be modified over a wide 
range by varymg the opening of the mouth 
The resonant note of a cavity with an orifice to the 
open air depends, as is well known, on the relation 
between the volume of the cavity and the size of its 
orifices fhe larger the < avity the lower the note , 
the larger the orifice the higher the note With a 
resonant cavity having a neck—such as the neck of 
a bottle—the resonant pitc h also depends on the length 
of the neck, being lower as the neck is made longer, 
and higher as the neck is shortened 

It follows from this that when two such resonant 
cavities are joined together, each one becomes, as it 
were, a neck to the other, and therefore influences its 
pitch The effect is always to lower more or less the 
resonanc t of the neighbouring resonator ac cording to 
the relation of the relative sizes of the two, and of the 
relative sizes of the connecting opening between the 
resonators and the opening to the air of the front 
resonator The pitch of the resonators was ascertained 
by tapping them and listening to the resonant notes, 
or by blowing across the open mouth 
Each of the plasticine models (Fig 3) made on this 
principle gives two resonances corresponding to a 
separate vowel sound When the various models are 
blown in succession, first by mouth and afterwards 
fore (earth) and a (all) by bellows, the vowel characters 
are made more recognisable by covering and uncovering 
the mouth of the model by hand during blowing, so 
as to give an associated consonant (m or w) It was 
thus demonstrated that the vowel sound remains 
appreciably constant however much the pitch of the 
larynx note is altered by varymg the air pressure 
Instead of puttmg the two resonators m series, as 
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already described, they may be placed in parallel— 
side by side—with a single larynx having a forked or 
bifurcated passage to communicate with each of them 
Two models made on this principle—one tuned to give 
l (eat) |d""2<n4 and f'342 and the other to give A (up) 
g"'i 534 and jfg"8i2—when blown emit vowel sounds 
practically the same as those given by the correspond¬ 
ing resonators m series with a single mouth 

Certain vowel sounds can be produced by a single 
cylindrical or ovoid resonator An egg-shaped plas¬ 
ticine resonator, when blown through by means of a 
small hole at the back, gave three resonances—("512, 
g"'i534, and c""2048,and a vowel sound intermediate 
between e (men) and V (earth) 

Double resonances may also be obtained from a 
cylindrical resonator dosed at one end 
and blown through a small orifite m the 
closed end A reed-actuated' cylindrical 
resonator of variable length (lent by Prof 
D Jones) gave a series of vowcl-likc sounds, 
and a plasticine cylindrical resonator gave 
A (up) with resonances ^'"1625 and #g"8i2 

These cases of double resonances pro¬ 
duced by a single resonator art interesting 
as affording a possible explanation of 
Helmholtz's statement, that he had 
obtained certain vowel sounds bv the use 
of a single resonator 

1 he reproduc tion of the various consonants 
appears to depend on exactly the same 
principles, namely, the combin ition of 
separate resonators (sometimes more than 
two), and it has been found possible to 
reproduce all the Fnglish consonant sounds 
also in this way The principal difference is that, 
whereas with the vowels (other than the diphthongs) 
the resonances arc more or less fixed during the 
voicing of each vowel, with most of the consonants 
the resonances are rapidly changmg, and the con¬ 
sonant sound depends to a large extent on the rate 
of c hange 

To summarise these experiments and conclusions 
We have seen that each of the English vowel sounds, 
when whispered or breathed, appears to consist of two 
musical notes due to the air current from the lungs 
blowing through the cavity of the mouth and throat 
The cavity as a whole is divided up by the tongue 
into two resonating cavities—one behind the other— 
each of which produces its characteristic note 

When, instead of passing a steady current of breath 


through these resonators, we pass a current of air 
which has previously been set in vibration by the 
action of the lannx, the sound of the larynx note is 
coloured by the two resonators respectively and 
acquires the character which we recognise as voiced 
vowel sound 

The two resonances which characterise <ach of the 
different vowel sounds are not absolutely fixed in pitch 
for each vowel sound but mav vary over several semi¬ 
tones , the tuning of the resonances is performed, in 
the mouth, mainlv bv the action of the tongue and 
lips, and is quite independent of the vibrations of the 
larynx 

In models, the double resonuue of the human 
mouth can lie reproduced by pairs of Helmholtz 


resonators joined together m series (making proper 
allowance for the reaction of each resonator on the 
resonating pitch one of the other) or b\ placing the 
lesonators in parallel, side bv side, so as to produce 
a double mouthed model When the resonators are 
driven tandem, the leader and wheeler mav be counter- 
changed -so that, for example the lower resonance 
is given by the front resonator instead of by the back, 
and vue versa 

It follows that it should be possihlc to write down any 
vowel sound in musical notation, and to reproduce it by 
means of a suitable instrument designed to give anv 
required pair of resonances, either in series or in 
parallel It also follows that every one who (an 
recognise vowel sounds must have a perfect ear for 
music, and an almost absolute sense of musical pitch 



Obituary 


C L Wragge 

the recent death of Mr Clement L Wragge, 
formerly head of the Weather Bureau at Brisbane, 
at Auckland, New Zealand, meteorology has lost an 
enthusiastic worker Mr Wragge was bom at Stour¬ 
bridge on September 18, 1852, and was educated at 
Uttoxeter Grammar School After a short pendd of 
service in the Surveyor-General’s department at 
Adelaide, he returned to England, where he founded 
several meteorological stations in North Staffordshire 
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When the Scottish Meteorological Society wished to 
establish a meteorological observatory on Ben Nevis 
at 4400 feet above sea level, they were fortunate in 
securing the services of Mr Wragge, who during the 
summers of 1881 and 1882 daily ascended the mountain 
and took regular observations The Scottish Meteoro¬ 
logical Society, in an appeal for public funds to found a 
permanent observatory on Ben Nevis, referred to “ the 
observations made by Mr Wragge with such skill, 
endurance, and enthusiasm during the last two summers 
on Ben Nevis ” That very considerable endurance was 
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required for the work was graphically shown in an 
article m the Times for September i, i88r 
Returning to Australia, Mr Wragge served as 
Government Meteorologist for Queensland from 1887 
to 1902, and he established the Weather Bureau at 
Brisbane, as well as high-level meteorological stations 
on Mount Wellington and Mount Kosciusko (7336 feet) 
Mr Wragge was an enthusiastic devotee of map 
meteorology and m tracing the movements of cyclones 
and anticyclones he was Accustomed to give these 
systems Christian names m his official reports Ills 
views and methods, especially in later y ears, were 
frequently unorthodox 

David Lindsay 

One of the pioneer explorers of Australia has passed 
away recently at Port Darwm in the person of Mr 
David I mdsay Born m June 1856 at Goolwa, South 
Australia, of Scottish parents, Mr Lindsay entered 
the State Survey Department as a youth, and m 1883 
was selei ted to lead an expedition to Arnhem Land 
In 1888 Lindsay rode across the little known interior 


of the continent taking only a native boy as companion 
His route took him to the Macdonnell Ranges, to which 
he returned shortly afterwards for more detailed 
examination Mr Lindsay’s most fruitful expedition 
was m 1891, when he was chosen to lead the expedition 
equipped by Sir T Elder for the exploration of the 
great Victoria desert of Western Australia Using 
camels for transport, he crossed 550 miles of desert in 
35 days and was able to amplify the work of E Giles, 
who had crossed that district fifteen years previously 
On his return Mr Lmdsay directed attention to the 
existence of large auriferous areas in the mtenor 
The outcome of his report was the development of 
the West Australian goldfield, which he continued to 
explore for some >ears 

At a later date Mr Lmdsay returned to the ex¬ 
amination of the Northern Territory and m 1913 was 
nominated to a Commonwealth Commission charged 
with considering the economic development of the 
north In 1920 he reported the discovery of large 
tracts of well-watered land which had previously been 
regarded as desert, and he directed attention to the 
possibilities of cotton growing in the Northern Territory 


Current Topics and Events 


1 he list of New Year honours includes the names 
of the follow mg men distinguished by their scientific 
work or associations —Knights Prof D Drummond, 
Vice-Chancellor of the University of Durham Dr 
W H Hamer, Medical Officer of Health for London , 
and Dr B H Spilsbury hon pathologist to the 
Home Office CB Dr F J H Coutts, Senior 
Medical Officer Ministry of Health C l F Dr 
N Annamlale director of the Zoological Survey of 
India Lieut Col A T Gage Indian Medical 
Service, superintendent of che Royal Botanic Garden, 
Calcutta, and director of the Botanical Survey of 
India, Bengal, and Mr 1 - A Leete, Chief Conservator 
of Forests Burma KB F Prof D Orme Masson, 
F R b , professor of chemistry m the University of 
Melbourne C BE Dr J W Evans FRS, 
a member of the governing body of the Imperial 
Mineral Resources Bureau , and Mr F E Smith, 
FRS, director of Scientific Research, Admiralty 

It is gratifying to learn that Pasteur’s centenary 
was celebrated at I ahori (India! on November 22 last, 
under the auspices of the Society for Promoting 
Scientific Knowledge A conversazione was held at 
the rooms of the society and demonstrations given 
relating to Pasteur s researches Great interest was 
taken by the public in the exhibits relating to crystals, 
silk-worms and their diseases and microbes of various 
kinds shown under the microscopes This was 
followed by a public meeting at which Prof B L 
Bhatia president of the society spoke on Pasteur’s 
work in the biological field Principal A S Hemmy, 
of the Government College, and Lieut -Colonel C A 
Gill of the K E Medical College, delivered speeches 
relating to Pasteur’s work in the domains of chemistry 
and bacteriology respectively 
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Ihe latest accounts of the Chilian earthquake of 
November 11 are mainly concerned with the destruc¬ 
tiveness of the shock and accompanying sea-wave 
The Times for December 28 con tarns the report of a 
correspondent who visited Copiapo and Vallenar five 
days after the earthquake The meizoseismal area 
is sparsely populated, the towns withm it containing 
only a few thousand inhabitants, most of whom 
dwelt in low adobe or wooden houses, and this no 
doubt accounts for the comparatively small loss of 
life At Vallenar which suffered most, there is not 
a house left standing that is lit to live in yet out of 
a population of 5500, not more than 600 persons were 
killed and a thousand injured Interesting photo¬ 
graphs, showing the completeness of the destruction 
by the sea-waves at Coquimbo and Chafiaral, are 
reproduced in the Times for December 19 and 28 

At the meeting of the London Mathematical 
Society on January 18 at 5 o’clock, in the rooms of the 
Royal Astronomical Society, Burlington House, Mr 
L J Mordell, reader in pure mathematics in the 
University of Manchester will lecture on " An Intro¬ 
ductory Account of the Arithmetical Theory of 
Algebraic Numbers, and its Recent Developments " 
Members of other societies, or any one who wishes to 
learn something concerning the theory of ideal 
numbers, will be welcomed 

A tribunal of investigation into the agricultural 
problem has been appointed as follows Sir William 
Ashley, professor of commerce and vice-principal of 
the University of Birmingham, Prof W G § 
Adams, Gladstone professor of political theory and 
institutions, Oxford, and Prof D H MacGregor, 
Drummond professor of political economy, Oxford 
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Mr C S Orwin, director of the Institute for Research 
in Agricultural Economics at Oxford, has been 
appointed agricultural assessor to the tribunal, and 
Mr D B Toye, of the Ministry of Agriculture and 
Fisheries, will act as secretary 

lx is announced that Messrs Ashton and Parsons, 
Limited, have made to Guy’s Hospital the generous 
gift of 2600/, to be paid in six and a half yearly 
instalments of 400/ each This money is to be 
spent in research on diabetes and related metabolic 
disorders, and to be called a Parsons fellowship 
At the present time, much work is required in 
investigating the properties and methods of prepara¬ 
tion of extracts of the pancreas, one of which is 
known as “ insulin ’ This endowment will assist 
to a notable degree the work already for some time 
in progress at Guy’s Hospital in connexion with 
the pathology of diabetes 

Prof W M Flinders Petrit has consented to 
give a lecture on ' Royal Bunals in Egypt, ' with 
special reference to recent excavations in Egypt, on 
Tuesday, January 23, at 5 30, m University College, 
London The lecture will be illustrated by lantern 
slides and the proceeds will be given to the St 
Christopher's Working Boys’ Club which is connected 
with the Union Society and Women s Union Society 
of the College A leaflet containing full particulars 
as to the prices of the tickets can be obtained by 
sending a stamped addressed envelope to Dr Walter 
Seton, University College Gower Street, W C 1 

' Ihe Council of the Royal Statistical Society will, 
m November next, award the F ranees Wood Memorial 
Prize, value 30/ for the best investigation of any 
problem dealing with the economic or soci il conditions 
of the wage-earning classes, the subject to be chosen 
by the competitor and treated on statistical lines 
Competing essays (which must be either printed 
or typed, and accompanied by copies of all statistical 
tabulations), must be sent to the Honorary Secretanes 
of the Royal Statistical Society, 9 Adelphi Terrace, 
W C 2, not later than July 1, 1923 

The Times reports that a wireless message has been 
received via the radio station at Spitsbergen from 
Capt Wistmg, of Amundsen’s Norwegian North Polar 
expedition The Maud, which left Cape Hope, 
Alaska, on July 26 for her drift across the polar basin, 
met pack ice in about lat 70° N Pushing through 
the ice the ship was near Herald Island on August 7, 
' and on August 22 was frozen into the pack in lat 
70° 20' (? 72° 20') N , long 175° 23' W The dnft 
first earned the vessel back to lat 72° N and then to 
lat 73 5 N , and finally due west On December 15 
when the message was despatched, the Maud was m 
lat 73® 20' N , long 173° W ( 5 E ) On September 
26 the Maud was exposed to heavy pressure but rose 
uninjured, the ice meeting below her The message 
reports that fine weather has been expenenced and 
that scientific work is proceeding satisfactorily 
Contrary to expectation, animal life is scanty, but a 
few seal* and two bears have been secured This is 
the fi**t message beyond two brief weather reports 
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that has been received since the Maud left Alaska 
Capt Amundsen is wintering in Alaska ready to 
attempt his flight to Spitsbergen next summer 
The Research Medal of the Worshipful Company 
of Dyers has recently been awarded to Prof G T 
Morgan for a dissertation on the co-ordination theory 
of valency in relation to adjective dyeing This 
comprehensive theory of chemical affinity, propounded 
originally by A Werner of Ziirich, offers a means of 
correlating many of the facts observed in the dyeing 
of textile fibres with mordant or adjective colouring 
matters The tinctorial effects produced are due to 
the formation within the fibres of insoluble coloured 
salts or lakes which m general are characterised by 
the following properties sparing solubility in 
aqueous solutions exceptional shade and fastness of 
colours, resistance to chemical reagents, and an inhibi¬ 
tion of the ordinary analytical reactions of the 
metallic bases implicated in the lake complex By 
the use of a cobaltammme reagent, Drs Morgan and 
Main Smith have shown that in three senes of adjec¬ 
tive dyes—the quinoneoxime dyes the alizann series, 
and the azosalicylic acid dyes—the formation of a 
complex lake is due to the presence in the adjective 
colouring matter of a charactenstic radical—the so- 
called ‘ chelate ’ group—which has the distinctive 
property of satisfying completely the chemical 
affinity of the metallic component of the lake These 
researches are being extended to other natural and 
synthetic adjective colouring matters 

At the end of the recent gliding week on the 
South Downs, the German duration records were 
broken by a Frenchman M Alex Maneyrol, who 
stayed m the air 3 h 22 m lhe machine used in 
this feat was a Peyret Tanihm Monoplane and it 
was remarked at the time that this machine recalled 
the form of aeroplane constructed by S P Langley 
many years back In a note issued by the Smith¬ 
sonian Institution on November 28, 1922 reference 
is made to this vindication of J-angley’s design of a 
flying machine, and a short account is given of the 
history of the reseatches conducted by Langley 
He began in 1887 and by 1892 had evolved a small 
"aerodrome” model In May i8yt> a model flew for 
1 i minutes (a photograph of this flight accompanies 
the note) Work on a full-sized machine began in 
1898, and was supported by the War Department, 
Board of Ordnance and Fortification USA A 
machine was ready m 1903 but the trials were un¬ 
successful and hostile press criticism caused the 
withdrawal of official support Langley died in 
1906 It is claimed that the original machine, 
"overhauled but not materially changed,’ flew m 
1914, and that " these flights proved conclusively 
the fact that Prof Langley developed and built the 
first man-carrying aeroplane capable of sustained 
free flight ” No reference is made to the recent 
controversy on this question of priority 
Maj W F Blake gives in Discovery for January a 
full account of the attempt to iy round the world 
made by Capt N Macmillan, Mr G Malms, and him¬ 
self Beginning their journey on May 24, 192a, his 
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party crossed to Marseilles, thence via Athens, 
Aboukir Bagdad, Bandar Abbas, Quetta, Lahore, 
Agra Cawnpore, reaching Calcutta on August 12 
^Jlhn-passage over India w as impeded by an unusually 
heavy monsoon At Agra, Maj Blake was struck 
down by appendicitis, and the other two members of 
the party on route to Rangoon were forced to descend 
in the Bay of Bengal where they were fortunately 
rescued b> Lieut -Commander Canning, who had been 
sent from Chittagong to search for them Maj Blake, 
with the experience gained from their adventure, hopes 
fo make a further attempt in 19.13 
The inaugural meeting of the Tar Eastern Associa¬ 
tion of Tropical Mediune was held in Manila in 1908, 
it was followed in 1910 by the first congress at the 
same place Subsequent meetings were held m 
Hong kong, 1912, and Saigon, 1913 The fourth 
congress was held at Weltevreden, Java, m August 
1921, and a proposal made on behalf of the Govern¬ 
ments of the Straits Si ttlements and Federated 
Malay States that the next congress of the associa¬ 
tion in 1923, be held in Malaya was accepted 
Dr A E Horn was chosen president for the forth¬ 
coming session Drs A I Hoops and R Dowden 
were elected vice-presidents for the Straits Settlements 
and Federated Malay States respectively, and Dr 
J W Scharff as honorar> secretary for Malaya The 
association which is open to all recognised medical 
men, txists to promote the science and art of tropical 
medicine m the Tir hast lo this end it provides 
opportunities for intercourse among medical men 
and endeavours to assist in the enlightenment of 
public opinion on problems of hygiene and particularly 
of the prevention of disease among the natives 
The forthcoming meeting will be held on September 
3 17, 1923 The hrst week of this period will be 
devoted to scientific discussions, and the following 
week to excursions to places of medical and sanitary 
interest throughout Malaya The Governments of 
the Straits Settlements and Federated Malay States, 
recognising the important functions of tins associa¬ 
tion, arc contributing a considerable sum towards 
the expenses 

Thl report of the eleventh ordinary meeting of 
the International Meteorological Committee, held 
in London, 1921, has recently been published by the 
Meteorological Office of the Air Ministry It contains 
details of the several meetings of the committee and 
of the commissions for weather telegraphy marine 
meteorology, aerial navigation, riseau mondial and 
polar meteorology A general account of the work 
of the International Meteorological Committee has 
already been published in Nature (October 6, 1921, 
p 194) shortly after the close of the eleventh ordinary 
meeting held in London in September 1921 The 
present report occupies 128 pages more than one 
half of which consists of appendices giving detailed 
information of the several commissions held for 
reporting to the general meeting Among the 
details of interest may be mentioned the recommenda¬ 
tion that the meteorological stations in high latitudes, 
commenced in connexion with Amundsen’s polar 
expedition, be continued during 1921 to 1925, and 
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if possible permanently Other points discussed are 
the unification of upper air data so that it might be 
possible to publish, within a few hours of the observa¬ 
tions a chart of upper air observations for the whole 
of Europe the study of clouds from the point of 
view of aviation and the general application of 
meteorology to aerial navigation , and an endeavour 
to systematise the adoption of the ' kilometre per 
hour " as the unit of wind velocity by all countries 
both for land and air An effort was also made to 
standardise instruments for registering sunshine 

Thf annual report of the Raffles Museum and 
Library, Singapore for igai shows tliat, under the 
energetic direction of Major J C Moulton these 
institutions make good progress The number of 
outside helpers in Singapore and other parts of the 
world on whose services the museum can draw is a 
good sign The formation of a Singapore Natural 
History Society with headquarters at the museum, 
is recorded Out of 240,000 visitors of various 
nationalities, 165,000 were Chinese 

Mr Bailev Willis, m a popular paper on ' The 
Geology of the Colorado River Basin with reference to 
Lnginccnng Problems ’ ( Science , August 18, 1922), 
discusses the boulder-bed m the floor of the Colorado 
cafion, and the difficulties of building a concrete dam 
on such a foundation Work can be carried on 
between flood-times only, and hence it has been 
boldly suggested that, since the floods can shift the 
boulders more boulders shall be quarried out of the 
jointed granite and given as playthings to the floods 
The river is to be encouraged to construct its own 
dam to the satisfaction of the engineers who seek to 
utilise its power 

A wllcome second edition has made its appearance 
of the admirable ‘ Guide to the Elephants (Recent 
and Fossil) exhibited in the Department of Geology 
and Palaeontology in the British Museum (Natural 
History) As before its preparation is the work of 
Dr C W Andrews, whose name is sufficient guarantee 
of its excellence It is slightly increased, as compared 
with the first edition, by additions to the text, chiefly 
m the opening paragraphs, and by a new figure 
There are also numerous minor emendations, while 
useful sub-headings have been inserted Economy 
has been appeased by issuing the pamphlet in paper 
covers instead of paper boards 

We have received a copy of the third volume of 
Messrs Baird and Tatlock’s Standard Catalogue of 
Scientific Apparatus This covers the more specialised 
apparatus useful in the biological sciences—anatomy, 
botany, zoology, pathology, agriculture, etc —though 
physiology and biochemistry are dealt with in volume 
2 The abundant illustrations make it a convement 
and useful guide to most of the apparatus which is 
available, and in turning over the pages a scientific 
worker may get useful hints towards solving 
special problems of technique familiar in some depart¬ 
ment other than his own Such catalogues do some¬ 
thing at any rate towards bringing the different 
branches of biological inquiry together as well as in 
facilitating the daily work of the laboratory 
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New Observations of Jupiter — Mr W F 
Denning informs us that Mr Frank Sargent, of the 
University Observatory, Durham, observed Jupiter 
on the morning of December 24, and saw the 
hollow in which tlic great red spot is situated 
central at 19I1 13m GMT, which corresponds 

to a longitude of 239° 6 Mr Sargent considered 
this hollow in the great southern belt decidedly 
more shallow than formerly The great red spot 
appeared to be shorter than at the last opposition 
its length being estimated as only 22 degrees 

hollowing closely behind was the preceding end of 
the south tropical disturbance which made its transit 
at 2oh GMT in longitude 268° 1 ht rotation 

periods of these two objects during the last six months 

Red Spot Hollow -9I1 55m 38s 1 
S Tropical Disturbance =yh 55111 29s 8 
These peuods correspond very neatly with those 
derived during the earlier part of the year 1922 

Baadf’s Comi 1 —This comet was observed by Dr 
W H Steavenson on December 20 and 22 He 
describes it as follows Magnitude 9 to 10, small, 
compact, diameter about r' best defined in position 
angle 165°, rather diffuse towards 345“ there was 
central condensation, but no well-defined nucleus ’ 
The brightness is only falling off slowly, and the 
comet is still within reach of moderate instruments 
I he following ephemens by Mr Johannsen, of Copen¬ 
hagen is very accurate It is for Greenwich mid¬ 
night 

RA N Deri 

brae 

Jan 5 22 55 22 19 0 ifi' 

„ 9 23 4 30 18 46 

. 13 *3 13 3° 18 18 

17 23 22 22 17 54 

21 23 31 6 17 31 

25 23 39 43 17 n 

The cornet is crossing the lower portion of the square 
of Pegasus It is desirable that observations should 
be continued as long as possible, in order to detect 
any deviation from parabolic motion 

British Astronomical Association Handbook 
for 1923 —Two years ago, when the well-known 
" Companion to the Observatory ” was discontinued, 
the Council of the British Astronomical Association 
decided to bring out the Handbook to take its place 
(London Eyre and Spottiswoode, Ltd Price 2s to 
non-members) Its aim is to supplement, not to 
supersede the Nautical Almanac, from which little is 
reprinted except the physical ephemendes The 
periods of visibility of the planets are shown graph¬ 
ically , details of important occultations, including 
four of Aldebaran, are given for 12 stations Ephem¬ 
endes are given for vesta, Eros, and D’Arrest’s 
Comet, it is hoped to extend this section further m 
future The large-scale diagrams of the small stars 
near Uranus and Neptune will be useful for observers 
of these planets Notes are included on telescopic 
objects, lists of tests, ephemendes of variables, and 
in particular the dates of maxima of 27 stays that 
attain naked-eye visibility There are also definitions 
and an extended list of astronomical constants and 
elements, which will be slightly varied from year to 
year There are thus few observers who will not find 
the book useful in their domes 
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Atmospheric Dispersion in Parallax Work — 
One of the factors in the great improvement that 
has been effected in the photographic determination 
of stellar parallax has been the recognition that work 
must be limited to the neighbourhood of the -meridian, 
where the effect of atmospheric dispersion is small 
Messrs W M H Greaves and C Davidson have investi¬ 
gated the resulting correction tp the parallax for stars 
of extreme spectral type in a paper read at R A S 
November meeting At 20 minutes of time from 
the meridian the correction for type B 0 is - o' 009 
and for type M + o'005 These are quantitn s that 
cannot be neglected nowadays, so the necessity is 
emphasised for working still closer to the meridian 
where possible 

The same difficulty is present in obtaining the 
solar parallax from photographs of Eros or other 
small planets especially since the diurnal method 
necessarily involves considerable hour angles The 
error can be diminished by using a visual refractor 
with a light filter, if the object is bright enough to 
permit of this 

IntiR rEROMrTLR Measures of Doubit Stars — 
The 4 s trophy steal Journal for July has a paper by- 
Mr Paul W Merrill on this subject Mr Merrill 
continued the observations of Capella with the 100- 
ui telescope at Mt Wilson and gives the following 
mbit from his own and Anderson s measures Period 
104 022 days, a =0' 0536, distance -126 630 000 km , 
larallax -o' 0632, masses \ 2 and 33m terms of sun 
de finds that the Greenwich measures m 1900 (on 
which considerable doubt has been cast) are fairly 
well represented on the supposition of a motion of 
the node of o° 9 per annum , this motion is suggested 
by the interferometer measures themselves 

The duplicity of «c Ursae Majons was independently 
detected with the interferometer The magnitude 
difference is much greater than in Capella, but does 
not exceed half a magnitude When Aitken discovered 
its duplicity in 1907-8 the position-angle and distance 
were 283° 2, o' 21 thev are now 251 0 3 o' 08 

v* Bootis was also examined, but the results were 
more doubtful, the method is obviously a very 
powerful one in cases where the magnitudes are not 
too unequal 

Solar Prominfnce Activity —Every half - year 
the Kodaikanal Observatory, India, issues a bulletin 
giving a summary of prominence observations 
during that period The data for the first half of 
the present year in Bulletin No lxx have just been 
received The mean daily areas and daily numbers 
of the prominences are few, as was to be expected 
from the cyclical nature of the phenomena, the respec¬ 
tive figures being 3 17 (square minutes) and 11 05 
Their distribution in latitude shows maxima m the 
belt 45°-5o 0 in both hemispheres and is very similar to 
that for the previous half-year , this indicates that a 
new cycle of activity has begun in the higher zones of 
prominences The statistics give further the distri¬ 
bution of prominences east and west of the sun’s axis, 
the activity of the metallic prominences particulars 
of the displacements of lines observed in tile spectra 
of the chromosphere and prominences, reversals and 
displacements of Ha and D,, and finally, areas and 
numbers of prominences projected on the disc as 
absorption markings These valuable data are of 
great importance because they provide a complete 
record of the activity of the sun from a prominence 
point pf View on a homogeneous system 
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Suicide Rates —The relation of suicide to climatic 
and racial factors, and to industrialism, occupation, 
urban conditions, age and sex, etc , is the subject of 
an extensive statistical analysis by Dr J R Miner 
(American Journal of Hygiene Monographic Senes, 
jfo 2) It has long been recognised that the suicide 
rate is higher among the Nordic race than among 
Alpine or Mediterranean peoples Mixed peoples 
usually have a higher rate than either of the pure 
races to which they belong Foreigners in New York 
show a higher suicide rate than in the countries from 
which they came The lowest rate is found in Ireland 
and the highest m Saxony, while the rate vanes in 
different parts of France according to the racial 
composition of the population Among Asiatic 
peoples the Japanese and Chinese rates are high, 
while in India it is low (48 per 100000) India 
appears to be the only country where female suicides 
exceed the male The general trend of suicide rates 
has been upward dunng the last century but the 
higher rates tend to become stabilised A sharp 
decline took place during the war Germany, France 
Denmark and Sweden have high rates, Britain, 
Norway and the Netherlands low rates as well as 
southern and eastern Europe In the United States 
the rates are lowest in the south and highest in the 
west The fundamental causes of these differences 
are found to bo probably in (1) differences in the 
strength of the group spirit, (2) adverse economic 
conditions, (3) racial factors, (4) general health of 
the population 

Reproduction in the I fodicid.® —Prof A L 
Treadwell's memoir on the Leodicid® (Eunicid*) of 
the West Indian Region (Dept Marine Biol Carnegie 
Instn , Washington 131 pp 0 pis 467 text figs , 1921) 
gives a full systematic account and records in the 
text and in the coloured plates the character of the 
living coloration Included m this family is Leodice 
(Eunice) fucata, which lives in crevices of the coral 
rocks, protruding the anterior end for feeding but 
not exposing the remainder of the body except at 
the breeding season On the approach of the breed¬ 
ing season the body becomes much distended with 
eggs or with sperms and swarming occurs usually 
in coincidence with the last quarter of the June-July 
moon During the night the worms protrude their 
posterior ends from the rocks and break them off 
at the junction between the sexual and non-sexual 
portion The sexual portion swims to the surface 
and is found in large numbers on the surface at 
daybreak J ust at sunrise the thin body-wall bursts 
the eggs and sperms are liberated, and fertilisation 
of the eggs occurs Prof Treadwell showed m 1914 
that there is a measurable increase in the output of 
carbon dioxide by the egg as it approaches maturity 
and he suggests that increased elimination of waste 
products into the bod> (avity of the worm may act 
as a stimulus to egg-laying 

Djgf&tion of Wood by the Shipworm —Dr 
P Bartsch’s monograph of the American Ship- 
worms (Bull 122, U S Nat Mus 1922, 51 pp, 
37 pis) is restricted to the systematic aspect He 
recognises in the family Teredidae three genera— 
Ban kid divided into four sub-genera, with eight 
species Bactronophorus not yet reported in 
American waters and Teredo divided into seven 
sub-gencra, with twentv-one species Systematic 
descriptions of and keys to the species are given 
Dr Bartsch remarks that although the shipworm 
takes wood resulting from its boring operations into 
its alimentary canal, it is questionable whether the 
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secretions of the digestive glands are capable of 
producing from the wood any soluble carbohydrate 
Hanngton (Biochem Journ . xv , 1921, pp 736-741) 
investigated this point more than a year ago and, 
though he was not able to reach a definite conclusion, 
the balance of evidence was in favour of the view 
that Teredo has in its liver an enzyme capable of 
producing glucose from some constituent of wood, 
and hence it may be supposed that the wood is to 
some extent made use of as a source of nourishment 

American Mycology —Ihe first part of volume 9 
of the Annals of the Missouri Botanical Garden 
(February 1922) is completely filled with a revision 
by Prof E A Burt of the North American species 
of Clavana This study will be of great value to 
American students of this group of fungi, and British 
mycologists will note with satisfaction that full use 
is made of the valuable study of the British species 
by Cotton and Wakefield in the Transactions of the 
British Mycological Society (1919) The author's 
discussion shows that plenty of work remains to be 
done by American mycologists, but probably this 
work with its full reference to Amencan type speci¬ 
mens will provide the necessary stimulus as well as 
the basis from which to start The illustrations, 
photographs of dried herbarium specimens seem 
scarcely suitable for a work of this systematic 
character In some cases, recognition may be 
facilitated by the photograph in others it may well 
be misleading to unexpenenced mycologists Figures 
90, 91, 92 and 94 might very well have been obtained 
from a single gathering of any one of the four species 
illustrated 

Wet Bulb Temperatures and Thermodynamics 
—In the memoirs of the Indian Meteorological 
Department, vol xxm part 1 Dr C W B Normand, 
Imperial Meteorologist, discusses wet bulb tempera¬ 
tures and the thermodynamirs of the air In India 
in recent years the daily values and the monthly 
means of wet bulb temperatures have been published, 
since medical officers pay more attention to the wet 
than to the dry bulb readings, especially as to con¬ 
ditions liable to cause heat strokes The aim of the 
paper is to create further interest m the actual 
wet bulb temperatures Mathematical considerations 
are freely introduced, and the discussion opens up 
the subject to wider considerations At tne fort¬ 
nightly meeting held at the Meteorological Office on 
October 30, the paper by Dr Normand was takeii 
for discussion, and the subject was opened by ths 
author, who is now in England A summary of the 
discussion at the Meteorological Office is given in 
the Meteorological Magazine for November It wa& 
brought out that the term ' wet bulb temperature** 
in the paper is ambiguous, and it was suggested that 
it seems better to use the term " adiabatic saturation 
temperature ” 

Meteorology in India —A report on the adminis¬ 
tration of the Meteorological Department of the 
Government of India in 1921-22 has just been 
received It is drawn up by Dr Gilbert T Walker, 
Director-General of Observatories to the Indian 
Government After special investigation Stevenson's 
thermometer screens, commonly used in Great BntaiEC* 
are to replace the large open-sided shade hitherto 
used in India for the exposure of thermometers. 
This will bring India into line with our home obseryac, 
tions, and will effect a very great saving of expense 
when new screens are required The English screen 
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is only about one-sixteenth of the price of the Indian 
screen hitherto used Much valuable data on the 
upper wind currents have been recently published 
and other upper air data are ready for publication 
Considerable demand is being made for upper air 
results over India and the report regrets the inability 
to do all that is required for want of funds In the 
British Isles the staff of workers has been immensely 
increased and without doubt considerable increase 
of the staff in India will have to be faced, although 
it will mean added expense A graph showing the 
growth in activity and cost for tne last 15 years is 
given at the end of the report For want of funds 
much useful work has been discontinued The 
stations over India from which detailed observations 
are received now number 281, and these have to be 
supplied with instruments and inspected periodically 
Observations are secured from vessels by wireless 
as well as from the ordinary logs, over the neighbour¬ 
ing seas Seismological observations are recorded 
at several stations and the data are supplied to the 
British Association hor rainfall over India, there 
are now 2928 stations from which observations are 
received 

Thi Nlw Right Compass —The United States 
Air Service has set itself the task of putting the 
navigation of the air on as trustworthy a basis as 
that of water, and as part of its programme lias asked 
the Bureau of Standards to investigate the possibilities 
of the earth inductor type of compass As a result 
a form of instrument has been devised which has 
proved more satisfactory than any previously in use in 
the Air Service A memoir describing the instrument 
was presented in 1921 to the American Philosophical 
Society by Messrs P R Heyl and L J Briggs, and 
was awarded the Magellanic premium It is now 
reproduced in part 1 of volume 41 of the Proceedings 
of the Society An armature driven about a vertical 
axis by a cup propeller has four carbon brushes set 
at right angles to each other in contact with its 
commutator, and capable of being set so that when 
the aeroplane is flying in a fixed direction, one pair 
of brushes gives a maximum and the other pair zero 
electromotive force The two pairs of brushes are 
connected to four equally spaced points of a closed 
electric circuit and a pointer galvanometer connected 
to two points opposite each other on the circuit The 
diameter for which the galvanometer gives zero 
deflection is determined by the course of the aero¬ 
plane 

Burning Heavy Fuel-oil —borne of the technical 
difficulties encountered in burning heavy fuel-oil in 
Diesel engines and other types of heavy-oil engines 
were discussed by Mr Harold Moore in a paper read 
by him at the North-East Coast Institution of 
Engineers and Shipbuilders, Newcastle, early m 
December Ignition trouble, difficulties in burning 
Oil after ignition has taken place, and the problems 
raised by the presence of small quantities of im¬ 
purities, were the mam factors dealt with as affecting 
the utilisation of heavy fuel With regard to ignition 
trouble, a great deal depends on the range of ignition 
temperatures possible with varying types of oil-fuel 
m Diesel and cold-startmg engines, ignition takes 
place when the heat of compression exceeds the 
spontaneous ignition temperature of the oil, and it is 
customary to adjust the compression so as to ensure 
regular ignition of whatever class of fuel is, burnt 
The utilisation of various petroleum and coal-trfr oils 
necessitates repeated adjustments being made, and 
these, under changing conditions of low and high load 
running, atmosphere, etc, have to be considered 
carefttlly both theoretically and practically Riot 
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ignition gears, which to a large extent overcome initial 
difficulties of firing, are now installed on most Diesel 
and cold-starting engines After ignition has taken 
place, the smooth burning of the oil depends primarily 
on its complete combustion before the exhaust valve 
opens, and on the rate of burning and influence of the 
various substances m the fuel Such substances 
include the bituminous bodies present in petroleum, 
hard and soft asphaltum, waxes, and in the case of 
coal-tar oils (more often employed on the continent 
than m this country), naphthalene and anthracine 
Finally the effects of water, sand, and iron rust, the 
commonest impurities m oil fuel constitute not un¬ 
important factors to be reckoned with Such 
impurities are best removed by the employment of 
high-speed centrifuges. 

Magnetic Observations at Batavia —Volume 
40 of the Observations made at the Royal Magnetical 
and Meteorological Observatory at Batavia contains 
the observations of the year 1917 lhe preface 
however, brings the history of the observatory 
down to hebruary 1922 Trom it we learn of the 
retirement of the well-known director Dr W van 
Bemmelen, who has been succeeded by Dr Braak 
In addition to the usuvl meteorological tables, the 
publication contains some special results of interest, 
including the results of a 7-year comparison of 
ordin uy thermometers in the thermometer shed and 
ventilated Assmann thermometers outside The dif 
ferences are substantial The magnetic results are 
very complete, two magnetographs being in constant 
operation The tables of hourly values refer to three 
rectangular components of force, the horizontal com¬ 
ponents being in and perpendicular to the astronomical 
meridian, which is there nearly coincident with the 
magnetic An interesting chart show s the departures 
of the three rectangular components from their mean 
vearly values These departures are calculated for 
1 h, 7 h, ij h , and 19 h GMT of every day, the 
value assigned to each hour being a mean from 24 
hours centering at that hour ihe great predomin¬ 
ance of disturbance in the north south component is 
effectively shown 

Photographic Sensitistrs and Desfnsitisfrs — 
Prof Rudolfo Namias describes some of his remark¬ 
able experiences with these reagents in ' The Process 
Year-Book, ’ vol xxv, 1923 He agrees with Dr 
Luppo Cramer that pmaflavol, the most recently 
introduced colour sensitiser, is unique in its property 
of sensitising for the well-known g ip in the greenish- 
blue and that it and pinacvanol give a ‘ very high 
increase of general sensitiveness ’ He finds that 
pmacyanol may be used in a solution fifty times 
diluted as compared with the concentration generally 
advised (finally equal to one part of solid m five 
millions) and that the spectrographic tests show 
that this enormous dilution makes no difference in 
its effect He has discovered that desensitisers are 
more important than they were at first thought to 
be By getting rid of the sensitiveness of the plate 
they avoid the formation of the development fog 
always produced when development is continued to 
bring out the weak detail which, however, is generally 
buried by it By making this detail available we 
get a practical increase of sensitiveness, though the 
advantage is restricted so far as is known, to the 
use of saframne, and of hydroquinone and alkaline 
bromide in the developer The increase of general 
sensitiveness and the elimination of development 
fog enable pne to use slow plates with their much 
finer grain, and so, without the practical sacrifice of 
sensitiveness, to get a considerable gain in resolving 
power. 
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The Wegener Hypothesis 

Discussion at ihi- British Association Huli 


/"^N Monda>, September i 
s ■' the Geoloeical Section 


_tlie meeting room of 

the Geological Section of the British Associa¬ 
tion was the the itre of a lively but inconclusive 
discussion on the Wegener hypothesis of the ongtn 
of the lontments Ihis h\pothcsis which is a 
development of the w(11 established theory of isostasy, 
regards the continental massi s a., cake of light 



siliceous material floating on a heavier basaltic, 
fluid or viscid, substratum which in its turn reaches 
the surface in a solidified form on the floors of the 
otevns The continents which are thus movable, 
arc supposed in Carboniferous tunes to have formed 
a single m iss and to have split up by rift-valley 
formation and started floating apart in late Cretaceous 
or early Tertiary times The mountain ranges 
fringing the Pacific are supposed to have been pro¬ 
duced along those margins of the continents wnich 
are or have been, in virtue of their motion, impinging 
on the hard oceanic crust the belts of thick sedi- 
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mentation along the continental shelves localising 
the folding 

The union of the continental masses in former 
geological times explains manv peculiarities in the 
distribution of life both past and present It also 
affords an easy explanation of the hitherto unsolved 
problem of the Permo-Carboniferous glaciation, by 
supposing the pole to hav e been located in South 
Africa and the other glaciated parts of Gondwana- 
land to have been grouped around When a 
reconstruction of this sort is made it is found that 
the main Carboniferous coalfields of the world lay, 
at the time of their formation within the tropics 
The discussion brought forth a great diversity 
of opinion regarding the validity of the hypo¬ 
thesis, almost the only point on which there seemed 
to be any general agreement being an unwilling¬ 
ness to admit that the birth of the North Atlantic 
could have occurred at so late a date as the 
Qu itemary Proceedings were opened by the 
reading of a discourse by Dr J VV Evans who 
was unfortunately unable to be present Dr 
Evans gave an outline of some of the leading 
features of the theory and emphasised tho well- 
known similarity of the geological formations on 
opposite sides of the oceans He however, 
questioned Dr Wegener s estimates of the thick- 
tnss of the crust whether continental or oceanic, 
and considered that the latter being probably as 
strong as the continental crust would inhibit the 
continental drift He dealt more particularly with 
the supposed recent variations of relative longi¬ 
tude and with the piccautions which would have 
to be taken m the cise of an attempt to repeat 
the observations 

Prof H H Turner stated that the onlv piece of 
astronomical evidence supporting Wegener’s hypo¬ 
thesis, and worthy of serious consideration, was the 
apparent westerly drift of Greenland He was 
inclined to regard the longitude observations made 
up to the present as so much waste paper but 
considered that the magnitude of the discrepancies 
between the Greenland observations of the years 
1870 and 1907 which indie ited a westerly drift 
relatively to Europe of 1200 metres, made a good 
c.vse for repeating the observations to-day 

Vr W B Wright pointed out that a critical 
comparison of the geological formations on the two 
sides of the North Atlantic shows on the whole 
a v«ry remarkable correspondence both strati- 
graphical and paleontological, from the Archaean 
to the Cretaceous and in particular brings to 
light certain facts even more strikingly indicative 
of a former rapprochement between the two con¬ 
tinents than any pointed out by Wegener 

Ihe recurrence in America on opposite sides of 
the old Appalachia of tho two facies of the European 
Cambrian and early Ordovician which are nere 
separated by the Caledonian chain, is perhaps the 
most striking, the lithological and faunal characters 
and the sequence of transgression and recession, 
different on either side of the chain, being reproduced 
with remarkable precision Again, the continental 
and marine facies of the Devonian are separated in 
both countries by boundaries which become conter¬ 
minous on the Wegener reconstruction 

Prof Coleman, of Toronto, considered that the 
similarity in the Archaean formations on the two 
sides of the Atlantic cited by Mr Wnght, meant 
very little, as the Archaean was a universal formation 
He also raised the question of the meteorological 
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conditions of the supposed compacted continent of 
Gondwanaland which he thought must necessanly 
have been a desert and therefore could not have 
nourished an ice sheet 

Prof Sollas confessed himself attracted by the 
theory but doubtful as to proofs He was not greatly 

impressed by arguments based on the similarity of 
the geological formations on the opposite sides of 
the oceans,, the most remarkable of which was 
perhaps that cited by Mr Wnght A certain uni 
formitv is to be expected in rocks derived from the 
same Archaean base Ihe explanation on the whole 
was out of proportion to the points of correspondence 
cited 

Dr Harold Jeffreys stated that the rotational force 
which could be invoked to explain the movements 
of the continents was very small and quite insufficient 
to produce the crumpling up of the Pacific ringes 
The ocean floors also presented a difficulty for being 
composed of basaltic rock they would be less radio 
active and therefore stronger than the continental 
crust The withdraw al of India northward and its 
gathering up into the Himalayan folds were moreover 
not easily accounted for 

Prof Gilligan said that as the great piles of 
Palaeozoic sediments in Europe and America reached 
their maximum thickness on the borders of the 
Atlantic it seemed necessary to assume the presence 
of a continent occupying the northern pirt of the 
ocean The time honoured conception that the earth 
shows a tendency towards a tetrahedral form was 
also 111 conflict with this new hypothesis 

Dr G C Simpson thought the theory was a 
wonderful one from the mctcoiological point of view 
as it explained the marked changes of ilimite given 
by the geological record and m particular the ex 
centric position of the Quaternary ice sheets with 
reference to the pole 

Prof Marshall of Wanganui New Zealand pointed 


out that the movement of that country was to the east 
and not to the west Speaking from personal know- 
ledge of a number of the Pacific Islands and referring 
to the evidence they afforded as to the composition 
of the floor of the ocean he said it was a mistake to 
suppose that the igneous rocks exposed in these 
islands were entirely basaltic Alkaline rocks were 
also represented but so far as he was aware siliceous 
rocks of continental type were unknown 

Dr I t Wnght spoke briefly and Prof Boswell 
referred to the forthcoming English edition of Dr 
Wegener s book as affording an easy means of 
becoming acquainted with the leading features of 
the subject 

The president Prof Kendall in closing tho dis 
cussion said he had many years ago examined the 
question of a land connexion across the Atlantic 
especially in its bearing upon the distribution of 
fishes and reptiles The practical identity of the 
Old Red fish faunas of the Orkneys and N America 
seemed to show a very close connexion anrl the 
similarity extends to the Carboniferous Diveigence 
especially in the reptiles is marked in the Trias and 
probably complete throughout the Jurassic Un 
fortunately the reptiles require two barriers one of 
land to stop the migrition of the marine fotms and 
one of sea to inhibit that of the land forms The 
evidence adduced by Martin Duncan and marshalled 
by Gregoiy proved \ connexion between huropt and 
Amcrici during the Oligicent He had long ago 
foun l it necessary to abandon a belief in the absolute 
ptrmanence of ocean basins 

The discussion as a whole was inteicsting as 
bringing out the extreme divergences of opinion 
produced by viewing the hypothesis from different 
aspects istronomical physical meteorologic il and 
biological but it becomes very apparent that the 
surest test of its v ilulity lies in the domain of 
geolog} W B Wright 


The National Research Council of America 


r f'HF National Research Council of the L mted 
J States corresponds to the Depirtnnnt of 
Scientific and Industrial Research in this country 
It owes its being as does our organisation to the 
very urgent need which the war made pitent 
to governments of an organised and systematic 
attempt to foster scientific research to extend its 
industrial applications and by co operation and co 
ordination to do this on a national scale The 
sixth annual report of the National Research Council 
for the period eiding June 30 1921 shows 

clearly the extent to which this organisation has 
been carried in the United States There are divisions 
based on political classification, eg Federal foreign 
and States relations on functional t lassihcatiou 
e g educational relations research extension and 
information service and finally on a scientific and 
technological classification e g physical sciences 
engineering chemistry and chemical technology 
geology and geography medical sciences biology and 
agriculture anthropology and psychology 

A popular chemical exhibit f to show the American 
people what the chemist has done and may do for 
them prepared by the Chemical Warfare Service 
of the United States Army was held in Washington 
and arrangements have been made to install it as a 
permanent exhibit in the United States National 
Museum 

The division of educational relations has given 
special attention to the study of the detection and 
encouragement of students of superior ability and 
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is co operating in this investigation with the division 
of anthropology and psychology 

Among the projects of the division of research 
extension may be mentioned the following An 
underwriting fun 1 of >00 001 lollars is to be raised 
for the compilition of critical tables of physical and 
chemieil constants Measures are afoot for the 
establishment of a Crop Protection Institute an 
Alloys Research Association a school for tanning to 
be affiliated to an established university a Textile 
Research Institute and a Horological Institute of 
America which will be concerned primarily with the 
scientific ph ises of time keeping with special reference 
to the mechanical devices necessary 

The research infoimation service has for its purpose 
to promote scientific and industrial research in this 
country through the operation of an active exchange 
for all kinds of scientific and technological know¬ 
ledge It prepared for publication Bulletin No 9, 
bunds Available in 1920 in the United States of 
America for the Encouragement of Scientific Research,, 
giving an account of medals prizes grants and 
research scholarships and fellowships amounting in 
value to approximately 36 000 000 dollars annually 
In addition to research in personal records the service 
has a catalogue of 20 000 chemists and mining 
engineers and a file of current investigations 

From the division of engineering a report embody¬ 
ing the results of the m\ estigations on fatigue pheno¬ 
mena of metals will be published shortly The 
results indicate that a rise of temperature test may 
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furnish a trustworthy accelerated test for fatigue 
resistance It is stated that “ this report contains 
the most valuable and complete information ever 
published on this subject ’’ We shall await its appear* 
ance with much interest 

Owing to the very sudden increase m the destruc¬ 
tion of marine piling in San Francisco Bay resulting 
from the attack of marine borers, which amounted 
in value to about 15,000000 dollars in the last year 
or two, a marine laboratory has been established 
m San Francisco Bay and the National Research 
Council has taken measures for undertaking co¬ 
ordinated investigations on the problem The 
report states This is one of the most important 
problems presented to the National Research 
Council since its organisation and one of the best 
illustrations of the important service which can be 
rendered by a national body of this sort It is also 
an excellent illustration of the need for co-opera- 
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tion between the scientific and engineering groups- . 

The committee on ceramic research has selected 
the following four subjects to receive early atten,* 
tion (1) A study of the elements which determine 
the plastic nature of clay , (2) a critical examination 
of certain methods used m silicate analysis, (3) a 
study of American pot clays and their proper com¬ 
pounding for the production of refractories used m 
the glass industry, (4) a study of the relationship 
between crazing and the expansion coefficients of 
bodies and glazes 

Enough has been indicated of the character of 
this sixth annual report of the National Research 
Council to convince, perhaps, even the warmest 
exponent of the theory of science for science's sake 
and of the inalienable right of the scientific spirit to 
go whither it will, that there is a vast field of 
scientific research meet for organised co-operation on 
national lines J W W 


International Contributions to Mendehsm 


THE Dutch journal Gimtxca under the editorship 
‘ of Dr Lotsy and Dr Sirks has published an 
excellent international number as a Mendel Memorial 
m connexion with the tecent ccnten irv celebrations 
m Briinn and Vienna In a long and carefully written 
article Prof V Hacker (Halle) reviews the present 
state of knowledge of Mcmli lian inheritance especially 
as regards cvtological interpretation and other aspects 
of general interest Such a < autious and well-informed 
statement is most valuable at the present tune Dr 
E Fischer (Zurich) describes his large series of ex¬ 
periments in breeding the Stiver-washed Fnliliary 
(Argvmm paphui) and its dimorphic female the well 
known var iiilesma It used to be thought dillicult 
to get such creatures to breed in confinement but 
Dr F'lsehei following a technique which he describes, 
has raised several thousands as the result of various 
matings Prof R Goldschmidt (Berlin) contributes 
an analysis, and suggests a factorial scheme which 
fits the numbers fairlv well There is a dominant 
valeuna factor V, which is not sex-linked and the 
combinations W vv are possible both in males 
and females Since, however the malts arc all paphia 
alike their genetic constitution can be decided only 
by experimental breeding We are still as far as 
ever from understanding how it tomes to pass that 
the malts are thus uniform, though they may contain 
even two closes of the element which in a single dose 
suffices to give the dominant character to the female, 
a difficulty which has puzzled geneticists very long 
Thert are many parallel examples in butterflies of 
di- and polymorphic females, though nothmganalogous 
is ever seen in the males The cytological scheme 
which so successfully represents the observed facts 
m colour blindness and similar examples here ap¬ 
parently fails, and the special interpretations offered 
by Goldschmidt though suggestive, are scarcely more 
than a restatement of the difficulty 

Prof Ghigi (Bologni) discusses the origin of 
domesticated poultry especially fowls and pigeons, 


in the light of his breeding experiments He leans 
to the conclusion, which other evolutionists have also 
rtachcd, that it is most difficult to suppose, as Darwin 
did that the various breeds of fowls are derived 
simply from Gallui bankwa, or the pigeons collectively 
from the rock-dove The plausible suggestion is here 
made that the heavy breeds of fowls, which constitute 
the mam problem m ly have come from some partially 
flightless island form, taken bodily into domestica¬ 
tion, since nothing of the sort now survives m a wild 
state borne of the pigeons, he thinks, may be 
derived from crosses with Columba leuconota, which 
when bred with tame pigeons gives, as he found, at 
least fertile males The effect of all these appeals 
to multiple origins, necessary as they now appear to 
bt, is to weaken confidence in the classical deductions 
as to unlimited possibilities of variation under 
domestication apart from cross-breeding 

Other interesting papers are those of Prof T L 
Frateur (Louvain) on compound characters, M A 
Meunissier (Pans) on the 3-podded and other varieties 
of peas and Dr Winge (Copenhagen) on some curious 
and complex phenomena in Drosophila, which favour 
the hypothesis already entertained bv several biologists 
that mutation may sometimes be the consequence of 
a rare cross-over Dr Sirks (Wagemngen) recounts 
Ins expenments with a new subspecies of Lmarta 
vulgaris, giving a mixed F t generation in crosses with 
the wild type, an unexpected result which may be 
variously interpreted A remarkable experiment is 
also described by Prof J Schaxel (Jena), who suer 
ceeded in grafting together limb-buds of the coloured 
and the white forms of Axolotl, producing limbs 
compounded of both elements so mtunatclv associated 
that the name ’ Chimaera " may be applied to them, 
on the analogy of Winkler's famous graft-hybrids 
made between the tomato and Solanum nigrum 

This collection of memoirs reaches an unusually 
high level All contain material of permanent 
value 


The Oldebroek Explosion of October 28, 1922. 


I N Natlrf of November 4, p 619, a preliminary 
note appeared on the great explosion at Olde¬ 
broek It is now possible to discuss more fully the 
results obtained 

About 140 reports were received from observers in 
the British Isles Of these, nearly one-third stated 
that despite careful listening they heard no sound 
that appeared to bo due to the explosion 
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When the distribution of the positive and negative 
reports is studied, the most notable feature is the 
entire absence of positive reports from the greater 
part of the Midlands of England With regard to 
Europe generally, it appears that the sound was 
reported so far off as 850 km to E S E , 600 km. to 
S and 700 km to N W of Oldebroek, whereas no 
single trustworthy observation was reported in a zone 
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Jbetween the limits of ioo and about 180 or 200 km 
radius Confirmation of the existence of a " Silent 
Region " was therefore once more obtained Also, 
the times which the sound waves took to reach 
various distances are m most cases longer than they 
would be for normal propagation through the surface 
air 

The accuracy of the time standard of the average 
non-scientific observer is not likely to be high, but 
when the British observations are classified with 
reference to apparent velocities of propagation, there 
appears to be some evidence that these tend to group 
themselves about points corresponding to velocities 
of 257, 335, 37°, and 508 metres per second The 
second group corresponds very closely to propagation 
through the surface layers of air, due allowance being 
made for temperature and wind In view of the un¬ 
certainty as to the accuracy of the observed times it 
is doubtful whether the observations of the third 
group are to be regarded as truly distinct from those 
of the second but it is just possible that this velocity 
is to be explained by the assistance of a strong north¬ 
easterly wind, and, though there is no actual measure¬ 
ment, it is not improbable that such a wind may have 
existed somewhere about the three- or four kilometre 
level At a height of one kilometre the mean wind 
over south-east England was north-easterly 15 m/s, 
and at a height of two kilometres E N E about the 
same velocity A ballon sonde reachmg 9 km in¬ 
dicated a resultant drift for the whole trajectory from 
about N N W and a cirrus cloud observation obtained 
in Holland indicated an apparent velocity equivalent 
to 33 m/s from W N W at a height of 10 km 

Of special interest are the first and fourth groups 
with velocities centring at 257 and 508 m/s respect¬ 
ively Five of the seven observations indicating the 
latter velocity were made at very considerable dis 
tances from Oldebroek, namely at Newcastle, Bolton-lc- 
Moors, Skipton-in-Craveu Northallerton and Guern¬ 
sey Prof E van Everdingen is of opinion that such 
observations and the proven existence of the Silent 
Region ” afford very strong evidence of the co-opcra- 
tion of the hydrogen atmosphere The view that the 
appearance of silent regions is to be ascribed to a 
change in the constitution of the atmosphere at great 
heights was put forward bv Von dem Borne in 1910 
Making certain assumptions as to the constitution at 
great heights, he calculated that the shortest possible 
'distance at which sound rays, curved back by this 
high atmosphere, could reach the surface was 114 km , 
the ray becoming horizontal at a height of 75 km 
Actually no case of so short a distance has vet been 
found In 1915 van Everdingen, taking Wegener s 
hypothesis as to the occurrence of geocoronium m the 
atmosphere and his percentage values as to constitu¬ 
tion, showed that it gave no better a result On testing 
various hypotheses, the best results appeared to in¬ 
dicate a percentage of hydrogen at surface level of 
o 0001 

In addition to the observations discussed above 
collectively, certain special observations were made m 
this country The Acoustical Research Section of the 
Signals Experimental Establishment contributed most 
valuable records obtained by means of hot wire 
microphones at Woolwich and at Biggin Hill, Kent 
These were described and discussed in detail by 
Major W S Tucker m a paper to the Royal Society 
of Arts on November 29 In the case of the Biggin 
Hul record he attributes the first effect (indicating a 
velocity of nearly four times that of sound in air) to 
propagation through the water and the ground 

At Eskdalemuir Observatoiy at 17 h 29 m G M.T 
A small upward movement of about one-thirtieth of 
a millibar on the microbarograph record was followed 
about 13 minutes later by an approximately equal 
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one m the opposite direction On the traces of the 
other instruments, including the seismographs, no 
evidence of an explosion effect is to be found Mr 
J T Shaw (West Bromwich) could also find no 
evidence on his seismograms, but stated that at the 
critical time many thousands of pedestrians and heavy 
vehicular traffic (the returning crowd from a football 
match) were passing his house 
The collected observations of the vanous Luropean 
countries are now being investigated by Prof van 
Everdingen of the Dutch Meteorological Service 


University and Educational Intelligence 

Among University Extension agencies the Summer 
School plays an increasingly important part This 
year eleven universities and university colleges m 
Great Britain were responsible for at least fifteen 
summer schools, not counting those organised by 
joint committees for tutorial classes in connexion 
with the Workers Educational Association In 
the United States, summer courses are provided in 
numbers and on a scale far in excess of anything that 
has been attempted elsewhere 1 he Bureau of Educa¬ 
tion Washington, has published a Bulletin on the 
subject (1922 No 31) in which are shown the student 
enrolments in last vear s summer schools of the twenty- 
seven universities and colleges which sent representa¬ 
tives to the meeting of the Association of Summer 
School Directors 1 he largest weie Columbia 11 809, 
Chicago 6458, California 6176, Wisconsin 4547 Four¬ 
teen other institutions had enrolments exceeding 1000 
each On the other hand, many of the best known, 
including Yale Princeton Vassar, and Brown, do not 
receive summer students Yale experimented with 
the system for three years and then gave it up 
Some of the most conservative colleges while not 
undertaking summer schools of the ordinary type, 
have opened their doors in the summer for conferences 
and for special classes designed to establish contact 
with industrial workers Many hesitate, as do uni¬ 
versities in this country, to increase their commit¬ 
ments in this direction for fear of financial difficulties 
State universities regard the matter in a different 
light and find that this and other forms of extension 
work help to justify mrthe eyes of the taxpayers their 
large demands on the public purse In general the 
courses are devoted principally to the liberal arts and 
sciences and to education, but some schools of law, 
medicine and dentistry offer courses which count for 
their degrees, and in a few institutions engineering 
and architecture courses are provided 

From the Royal Technical College, Glasgow, we 
have received a copy of their annual report on file 
work of the session 1921-22 Owing to the cessation 
of special classes held at the request of the Ministry 
of Labour under their ‘ Interrupted Apprenticeships ’’ 
Scheme, the number of students was slightly lower 
than m 1920-21, but compared with J913-14 the 
year’s enrolment shows an increase of 150 per cent 
The research work earned on in the college is extend¬ 
ing rapidly m volume and importance, especially in 
chemistry, metallurgy, and engineering Much of 
it is undertaken at the instance of industrial research 
associations by the associations own workers under 
the supervision and guidance of the professors 
concerned The course for the diploma in chemistry, 
recently extended from three to four years, includes 
m its final year three months devoted to experimental 
inquiry, on which a thesis is required to be written 
This plan has been an unqualified success, the report 
says, from an educational point of view, and some 
of the thesis presented last year were of such intrinsic 
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value as to warrant publication In more than a 
hundred centres in the surrounding counties affiliated 
continuation classes m science and technology were 
conducted by education authorities nearly all 
evening students entering the college, except those 
from a considerable distance present qualifications 
gained in such affiliated classes The school of 
pharmacy is now thoroughly established, and several 
students are preparing for the B Sc degree in 
pharmacy of the University of Glasgow 

Recent developments in the Swedish national 
school system are described in an article by Prof 
Hahmnger of the Landskrona Training College in 
the November number of School Life —an official 
journal of the United States Bureau of Education 
In 1919 the Government prescribed for use in the 
folk-schools a new instruction plan the outstanding 
feature of which is home and community study ’ 
involving lessons based on direct observation of the 
environment of home and school and linking the 
observed facts with geography, nature-study, history, 
drawing and sloyd About the same time were 
established two year continuation schools with a 
total of 360 hours of instruction, directed in the main 
on practical lines, and including citizenship and the 
mother-tongue, and either a craft or natural history, 
sloyd and horticulture These schools are to be 
obligatory after 19.14 Apprentice schools with 
two-year curricula, for w hich the continuation schools 
serve as a preparation, may be made compulsory at 
the option of the local community In the apprentice 
schools the instruction comprises 6 to 12 hours per 
week during 8 or 9 months of the year Beyond 
it is an optional crafts school with a one-year course 
In a report just issued by a Grand School Commission 
roposals are made for substituting for the existing 
ual system (folk-school and realskola) a common 
foundation school to be attended by children of all 
classes for six years, leading to a middle school with 
a four-year course to be followed by a three year 
"gymnasium” 

Highway Engineering and Highway Transport 
Education problems were discussed at a conference 
held at Washington on October 26-28, under the 
auspices of the United States Highway Fducation 
Board Between 1910 and 1922 the number of 
motor vehicles increased 2000 per cent (to ten and 
a half millions), while the increase m funds for road 
building was only 400 per cent Neither highway 
construction nor highway transport education have 
kept pace with the stupendous increase in automobile 
traffic The trend in the colleges at present is 
towards a system whereby certain fundamental 
courses covering about 5 semester hours in highway 
engineering are required of all civil engineering 
students while an equal amount of optional supple¬ 
mentary highway instruction in the subject is offered 
for intending specialists 

It is announced in the British Medical Journal 
that the University of Pans has received two gifts 
of 100,000 francs each from Madame Edouard 
Nathan The first of these is to be applied to the 
improvement of the scientific laboratories of the 
University and to the promotion of research work 
The second is to be set apart for the purpose of 
making loans to impecunious students of the Uni¬ 
versity to enable them to continue their studies 

The Chetmker Zeitung of October 28 reports that 
Prof Pfeiffer, of the Technische Hochschule, Karls¬ 
ruhe, has been appointed Director of the “ Josefine 
und Eduard von Portheim-Stiftung ffir Wissenschaft 
und Kunst ” m Heidelberg, and will direct the 
Chemical Research Institute of this Fund 
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Societies and Academies. 

London 

Physical Society, December 8 —Dr Alexander 
Russell, in the chair —G Shearer The relation 
between molecular and crystal symmetry as shown 
by X-ray crystal analysis By X-ray analysis the 
number of molecules associated with the unit cell 
is determined The symmetry number for each of 
the 32 crystal classes is shown to mean the minimum 
number of asymmetric molecules necessary m the 
unit cell to satisfy the symmetry conditions The 
symmetry number is the actual number of molecules 
in the cell when the molecule is asymmetric , if the 
molecule possesses symmetry, this symmetry appears 
also in the crystal and the number of molecules m 
the unit cell is obtained by dividing the symmetry 
number of the crystal by the symmetry number 
of the molecule —E A Owen and G D Preston 
Modification of the powder method of determining 
the structure of metal crystals Plates of aluminium, 
iron, copper, lead, and magnesium have been examined 
by means of the Bragg X-ray spectrometer, employing 
radiation direct from a molybdenum anti cathode 
Tlie maxima in the spectra are sufficiently intense 
to measure with accuracy, and the crystalline structure 
of the materials examined are readily determined — 
A B Wood The cathode ray oscillograph The 
instrument is of the low-voltage type, in which a hot 
cathode is employed as a source of the electron 
current This low-voltage type of oscillograph is 
much more sensitive than the high-voltage cold- 
cathode type of M Dufour There are various 
methods of focussing the cathode-ray stream, and 
it has been proposed to hav e an external (1 e outside 
the vacuum) photographic film Ordinary gelatin- 
coated roll films or plates are unsuitable owing to 
the marked absorption of the cathode-rays by the 
gelatin The best results have been obtained with 
Schumann plates containing calcium tungstate This 
material phosphoresces with a light rich 111 ultra¬ 
violet and consequently the secondary luminous 
effect on the Schumann plate is very great Mecham 
cal, electrostatic, and electromagnetic methods are 
described for generating a time axis on the records 
—R Webb A low-voltage cathode ray oscillograph 
lhe instrument is designed to work at 300 volts 
The cathode consists of a hot platinum filament 
coated with certain oxides, and formed into a circle 
coaxial with the path of the rays It is protected 
from bombardment by positive rays, which would 
disintegrate it, by a screen in which is cut a circular 
hole slightly less in diameter than the filament It 
has a life of about 200 hours The anode is a platinum 
tube through which the rays pass The deflecting 
fields are electrostatic and are provided by two pairs 
of plates at right angles The bulb is 111 the form 
of a conical flask, the cathode being at the narrow 
end so that the rays impinge on the flat bottom which 
is coated inside with fluorescent matter The 
luminous trace of the rays can be seen from outside 
through the bottom of the flask 

Royal Meteorological Society, December 20—Dr 
C Chree, president, in the chair —C J P Cave and 
R A Watson Watt The study of radiotelegraphic 
atmospherics m relation to meteorology Results 
obtained in 1915, at the Meteorological Office Radio 
Station, Aldershot Radiotelegraphic direction find¬ 
ing on atmosphencs was introduced as a means of 
locating thunderstorms, and successful observations 
were made, with the co-operation of the Admiralty 
coast stations, on storms as near as five miles to an 
observing station, and on other storms 1000 miles 
distant The first thunderstorm thus located, and 
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confirmed by subsequent meteorological reports, 
occurred m the south of Ireland on July 24 1916, 
at a distance of 280 miles from the most distant 
station participating in its detection A storm was 
traced across the Bay of Biscay and Southern France, 
a thunderstorm at Venice was located by two stations 
a thousand miles away, and a storm five miles from 
Aldershot was followed by the direction finder there, 
the bearings given being in complete agreement with 
the bearing of the audible thunder and the visible 
storm —C J P Cave Winter thunderstorms m 
the British Islands During the first three months 
of the years 1916, 1917, 1918, and 1920, the number 
of storms occurring m tne winter months was very 
remarkable, there having been storms somewhere in 
the region on more than 40 per cent of the days 
Some of the storms were very widespread They 
seem to have been connected with the occurrence 
of masses of air at widely different temperatures in 
close proximity Thunderstorms are caused, it is 
suggested, (1) by the heating of the lower layers of 
the atmosphere (2) by the cooling of the upper 
layers (3) by a warm current of air rising Over a 
cold one (4) by cold air undercutting warm air — 
D E Row Forecasting sky-types The type of 
ressure distribution as shown by a map or suggested 
y the " Further outlook ’ of the Meteorological 
Office, and the part of it which is likely to affect 
the locality concerned, is used, and local indications 
are considered For example Cirrus types followed 
by cumulus forms are to be expected during the 
passages of depressions, or even where overlapping 
occurs between an anticyclone and a depression 
Indefinite areas of low or medium pressure often 
give very composite skies thus yielding striking 
cloudscapes m which a large variety of cloud types 
is featured simultaneously 

Dublin 

Royal Irish Academy, December 11 —Prof Sydney 
Young, president, in the chair—J J Nolan Ionic 
mobilities in air and hydrogen Ihe composite 
nature of ordinary ionisation in air is demonstrated 
by a third method The ionisation in hydrogen is 
examined by the Rutherford-Franck method lhe 
results obtained arc similar to those already found 
for air and are m general, confirmatory of the work 
of Haines The ionisation is more complex than 
Hames s work would indicate and a high degree of 
punty or drying is not necessary to bring out this 
feature Criticisms by Blackwood are considered 

Paris 

Academy of Sciences, Decemocr u —M fimile 
Bertln in the chair —Pierre Termier The structure 
of the eastern Alps relations of the Dmarules and 
the Alps —A Rateau Pressures and specific gravities 
of air m a normal atmosphere —M H Vincent was 
elected a member of the section of medicine and 
surgery in the place of the late M A Laveran — 
Gaston Julia Rational substitutions with two 
variables —Maurice Lecat The development of 
determinants as a function of determinants with 
axial empty spaces—Lucien Mouren New nomo¬ 
grams with aligned points applicable, in particular, 
to problems of navigation and their mechanical 
realisation —M Amoroso Costa Concerning a note 

BoreJ—Mile O Jasse The Comas Sola planet 
of November 26, 1922 its identity with (629) 
Bernardina,— J Guillaume Observations of the 
sun, made at the Lyons Observatory during the 
second quarter of 1922 Observations were possible 
pa so days in this quarter, the results are sum¬ 
marised in three tables showing the number of spots, 
their distribution in latitude, and the distribution 
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of the faculm in latitude —L Dtcombe The direct 
calculation of the secular penhelic displacement of 
the planets on the hypothesis that the gravitation 
is of electrical origin Application to the planet 

Mercury —F Michaud fne rigidity of jelly The 

influence of a dissolved crystalloid An application 
of a method described in an earlier note, capable 
of measuring a modulus of rigidity one-hundredth 
of that measured by Schwcdoff The effects of 
adding acids bases mineral salts, and organic 
substances have been studied —A Dauvillter and 
Louis de Broglie Remarks on the work of M E 
Hialmar concerning the M senes of the elements 
The measurements recently published by Hjalmar 
confirm the theory of the structure of the Rontgen 
spectra of the elements developed by the authors — 
G Durante An apparatus for microphotography 
Simplicity, transportability, and low cost are the 
advantages claimed for the apparatus described — 
Georges Dijardin The ionisation of mercury vapour 
m the presence of argon The phenomena described 
in detail can be best explained by assuming that for 
electrons traversing an atmosphere of argon there 
exists a first critical velocity corresponding to about 
11 3 volts and that the resonance radntion emitted 
bv the gas under these conditions ionises the vapour 
of mercury I his ionisation is not accompanied by 
any notable modification of the mcrcurv spectrum 
—G Denigis Ihe rapid estimation of magnesium 
in a single drop of sea water lhe method is bised 
on Schhgdt nhaufen s reaction the colour produced 
by the interaction of magnesium salts and potassium 
liypoioditc —L J Simon and A J A Guillaumin 
Metliylisopyromucic acid and a method of di ignosis 
of the acids of the sugar group Ihe dehydration 
of the lactone of rhamnonic acid gave methyhso- 
pyromucic aud, a description of which is given — 
Marcel Deltpine The dipyridine indium tetra- 
chlondes Configurations of the indio - dipy ndino- 
tetrachlondes —M Picon The action of sod 
ammonium on aniline and its homologues Sod- 
ammomuin (in liquid ammonia) and aniline react 
slowly at the ordinary temperature giving h\drogen 
sodium amide and the aniline derivative C,H „ NHNa 
Ihe last named reacts violently with ethyl bromide, 
giving cthylamhne Other aryl amines behave 
similarly —E E Blaise Syntheses by rntans of 
mixed orgnnozinc derivatives propylglyoxal —16on 
Moret The existence of the upper Cretaceous 
(facies ‘ Red layers ”) m the Autochthone in the 
neighbourhood of Thdnes (Haute-Savoie) —F Roman 
and J Royo Gomez The existence of Lutecian 
mammals m the Douro basin (Spam) —V Van 
Straelen The decapod crustaceans of the Portland 
beds of Cenn-Marchampt —Henri Coupin The 
origin of the siliceous carapace of diatoms —A de 
Puymaly The adaptation to aerial life of tvgnema 
pehospomm —E Chauvin The toxicity of Volvana 
glotocephala I his fungus commonly considered as 

poisonous, when gathered near Algiers was shown 
by A Gautier to be edible without inconvenience 
The author has gathered the same fungus in France 
(Fontainebleau) and eaten it without ill-effects ~— 
V Vincent The measurement of the acidity of soils 
by alkaline liquids —L Fage and R Legendre 
Fishing with a submerged source of light as a means 
of studying the coast fauna —Mme 7 Grusewska 
and M Fauri-Frtmiet The maximum quantities 
of reserve glycogen in the livers of dogs of different' 
ages —L Garrelon, D Santenoise, and R Thuillant 
Tne parallelism between the sensibility to the oculo¬ 
cardiac reflex and the sensibility to toxic actions — 
Mile France Gueylard and M Marcel Duval The 
comparative toxicity of various acids for fishes 
(GatUrostgus oculeatus) The hydrogen ion con¬ 
centration is not the sole cause of the rapid death 
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of the fishes m acidified solutions the nature of 
the acid has also an important influence —Aug 
Michel Caudal regeneration in Polygordtus nea- 
politanus —H Barthtlimy The maturation tit vitro 
and the activation by puncture of the ova of Rana 
Jusca at the moment of discharge from the frog — 
M Charcot Preliminary report on the voyages of 
the Pourquoi-Pas ? in 1922 —A Desgrez and H 
Bierry A mode of action of Vichy watere 


Diary of Societies. 

SATURDAY, JANUARY 0 

Association or Wombs Semites Tbachebs (at University College)’. 

at 2 SO —Dr Dorothy Wrlnch Relativity 
Koval Institution of Great Battain at 8 —Prof H H Turner i 
Six Steps up the Ladder to the Stars (5) Two Great Stream* of 
Stars (Juvenile Lectures) 

On past Whitb Fellowship (at 8 Queen Square, WC1), at 8 — 
G J B Fox A Visit to Pompeii 


Washington 

National Academy of Sciences (Proc Vol 8, No 
ii, November 1922) —1 A Marshall Bactericidal 
properties of the products of radium emanation 
Old radium emanation tubes which have undergone 
disintegration in respect of 7 ray content are crushed 
under Ringer's solution in a stenle mortar The 
radioactiv e solution obtained is conveyed immediately 
to the infected areas by stenle dressings , in the 
case of abscesses at the roots of teeth it is injected 
through the pulp canal This treatment gives better 
results than other antiseptic agents —H S Washing¬ 
ton The jades of Middle Amenca The jades 
investigated are from a sacred natural well in the 
ancient Maya city of Chichcn Itza, m northern 
Yucatan The dominant colours are grey and green 
They are jadeitc jades of American ongin and differ 
from Asiatic jadeite in the large amount of diopside 
m the pyroxene they contain and the presence of 
much albite Analyses arc given —Carl Barus On 
a comparison of the relative sensitiveness of tele¬ 
phones An interferometer U-gauge is connected by 
a quill tube to the telephone mouthpiece and a 
relation is obtained between the fringe movements 
and the constants of the instrument—Carl Barus 
The equilibrium positions of the vacuum gravitation 
needle in 1921 and 1922 From the curves given, 
the variations of the position of equilibrium in the 
lapse of time are of a different order in 1922 from their 
approximate constancy, in the given scale, in 1921 
This may be due to the difference in the vacua 
obtained All observations have a period of 24 
hours, indicating solar radiation as the ongin of 
the vanations —W W Coblenz Further measure¬ 
ments of stellar temperatures and planetary radiation 
(See Nature December 30, p 886 ) H A Lorentz 
Proof of a theorem due to Heaviside The theorem 
in question is " The whole work done by impressed 
forces suddenly started exceeds the amount re¬ 
presenting the waste by Joule-heating at the final 
rate (when there is any), supposed to start at once, 
by twice the excess of tne electnc over the magnetic 
energy of the steady field set up "—A J Lotka 
The stability of the normal age distribution There 
is an age distnbution which, in certain circumstances, 
perpetuates itself when once set up in a population 
An analytical method is used to show that this 
distnbution is stable and that a population spontane¬ 
ously reverts to it if the age distribution be displaced 


Official Publications Received. 

Journal of tbe Indian Institute of Science Vol 5, Fart 4 Id 
iluctlon Motors used as Synchronous Machines By 8 V Ganapatl 
and E G Karikh Pp 87 46 + 0 (dates 1 8 rupee* Vol 5, Part 5 
The Relation between the Iodine Values and Refractive Indicee of 
some hardened Vegetable Oils By J J Budborough, H E Watson, 
and D Y Athawale Part 1 Pp 47 89+8 plate* 18 rupees 
(Madras Indian Institute of Science) 

Imperial Department of Agriculture for the West Indies Report 
on the Agricultural Department, Dominica, 1921-22 Pp lv+82 
(Barbados) 6<f 

The British Mycologleal Society Transactions Vol 8, Parts 1 
and 2, December Pp 111 (London Cambridge University 

Leeds University Eighteenth Report, 1921-22 Pp 190 (Leeds) 

Mwlsttre de /Instruction pUbllque et des Beaux-Arts Enquttes 
«t documents rolatlf sk Tenseignemeut sundrteur 117 Rapports 
»ur les observatolres astronomique* de Province Annie 1921 Pp 
127 (Paris Imprimerie Nationals) 
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MONDAY, January 8 

Institution or Electrical Enoineebs (Informal Meeting), at T — 
E W Moss, and others Discussion on the Protection of Invention* 
by Letters Patent 

Aristotelian Society (at University of London Club, 21 Gower Street), 
at 8 —Rev Leslie J Walker A New Theory of Matter _ ± . 
Surveyors Institution at 8—F W Hunt Zoning In the Control 
of Large Cities 

Tuesday, January 0 

Royal Institution or Great Britain, at 8 —Prof H H Turner 
Six Stops up till Ladder to the Stars (8) The Slse of a Star 
(JuvenileLectures) , 

Society roa the Study or Inebriety (at Medical Society of London), 
at 4-Dr H Campbell and others Discussion on The Pathology 
and Treatment of Morphia Addiction . .... 

Institution or Pptrolkum Tbchnoloqibtb (at Royal Society of Arts), 
at 5 30 —J)r W R Otmandy and E C Graven Further Investlga 
tlons Into the Physlco Chemical Significance of Flash Point Tem 

MinKRALOQIIA 1 SOCIETY (at Geological Society), at 5 30 —A Brammall 
and H F Harwood Dartmoor Oranlte (a) Rutile, Brookite, 
and Anatase Genesis (M Varieties of Zircon their significance — 
Dr A Hutchinson A Graphical Method of Correcting Specific 
Gravity Determinations—Dr L J Spencer with microscopical 
determination* by W Campbell Smith, and chemical analyses by 
K D Mountain A Davync like Mineral and Its Pscudomorphs 

from St Johns Island Egypt _, 

Institution or Civil Engineers, at 0 —H W H Richards Twelve 
Yearn Operation of Electric Traction on the Loudon, Brighton, 
ami South Coast Railway . _ 

Institute ok Marine Engineers, Inc , at 6 30 —H Campbell Gas 
Engines, and Gas Producer Plants .< 

Royal Photographic Society or Great Britain (Sclentlflo and 
Technical Group) at 7 —H W Greenwood The Manufacture of 
Paper for Photographic Purposes Historical — Hand made Paper 
—Machine made Paper—Raw Materials—Preparation—Beating— 
SUing—Making—Finishing and Baryta Coating Fault* of Manufac¬ 
ture and their Effect on Emulsions —Testing for Faults, Impurities, etc 
Quekett Microscopical Club, at 7 80—Various Members Notes 


Discussion on Reviews and Reviewers 

WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 10 

Royal Society or ART* at 8 —C R Darling The Bpectrnm, Its 
Colour* Lines, and Invisible Part* and some of Its Industrial Appllca 
tlons (Dr Mann Juvenile Lectures (2)) 

Ceologk al Society or London, at 5 80 , „ . . . 

Institution or Kjectrical engineers (Wireless Section), at 6 — 

C F El well Design of Radio Towers and Masts Wind Pressure 
Assumptions 

INSTITUTION OF AUTOMOBILE ENQUIRERS, ttt 7 30 —Col P H JOlTOBOn 
Improvement* In Efficiency of Roadies* Vehicle* 

THURSDAY, January n 

Royal Aebonautioal Society (nt Royal Society of Arta), at 8 — 

R A Fraser Testing Model Seaplanes (Juvenile Lecture) 

Optical Society (at Imperial College of Science and Technology), at > 
7 SO —C Davidson The Amount of Dltplacement In Gelatine FUm* 
shown by Precise Measurement* of Stellar Photographs — J K. 
Barnard The Use of Ultra violet Light In Microscopy —F W. 
Preston Pitch-” ” ” ’ ‘ — 


Inc.), at 8—W K Hughes Some Aspei 
Camera Club, at 8 IB —J S Walls Crfth 

FRIDAY,'January 12 

A i» 0,ac i& ' 

Magnitude —J Evenhed Note on the Corona of 1908, 

Macacoloqical Society (at Ltnnean Soolety), at 8 . . , . 

Institution or heating and ventilating Bnoinber*, Ino. (at 
Engineers' Club, Coventry Street), at 7 —Dr B R. WlngfteW 
Automatic Temperature Control _ 

Treatment of Conloal Comes 

> SATURDAY, JaNUA»Y_J8 « 

Gilbert Whits Fellowship, at 2.16.—Visit to the Geological Muse tiro,, 
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The British Empire Exhibition, 1924 

HERE is to be held, from April to October 1924, 
in Wembley Park, six miles by road from the 
Marble Arch, London, on ground occupying about 
150 acres, a great exhibition displaying the immense 
resources, both industrial and productive, of the 
British Commonwealth, which now extends over one- 
quarter of the known surface of the globe and has a 
population exceeding one-quarter of its inhabitants 
Its main purpose ts to promote the exchange of raw 
material and manufactured goods within the Empire, 
an entirely worthy object As the prospectus says, 
“We possess every kind of dimate, every kind of 
mineril wealth every potentiality that is known to 
the world We have the best race of men to use ind 
develop them ’ Under the present senouslv dis¬ 
turbed commercial < onditions the value of the general 
trade of the United Kingdom m 1921 was, of imports, 
1,085,500,061/ , of wlm h llir British Dominions 
supplied 303,859 326/ and fori ign n itions 781,(140 735/, 
ind of exports 810318848/, of which the British 
Dominions took 292,93,701/ and fomgn n itions 
5 1 7,925 T 47* 

In 1913 wc imported lrom (nrmtnv 1 731 000/ 
worth ot synthetic dyestuffs end 146,000/ worth 
from Switzerland, and it is cstinnted tint we bought 
from British piodurers about 100000/ in value Yet 
the <oil-tar rolour industry began here both suentific- 
ally and commirelally from the incidental disioveiy 
by Perkm, while engtged in another orgtnie invest Ra¬ 
tion of a mauve colouring matter derived from coal- 
tar It wes in 1854 when Peikm was sixteen years 
of age and a student at the Roval College of ( hemistry, 
Queen Street, London, under \ \V Hofmann, formerly 
of Bonn University, who was appointed at the instance 
of Prime Allxrt (the elntf promoter of the Great 
I violation of 1851) director of the Roval College m 
1845 From 1856 to 1865 Hofmann was chemist to the 
Royal Mint Tie afterwards went to Berlin as professor 
of chemistry, where his work covered a wide range of 
organic chemistrv Perkin’s discovery, having regard 
to our vast supply of raw material, led to the confident 
anticipation that Great Britain would in future be 
the dye-producing country of the world But this was 
not to be Its development, mainly because of the 
lack of facilities here for the supply of adequately 
trained scientific men, and because of the advanced 
condition of German scientific education which had 
been sedulously fostered, took place in Germany, 
and for the future years our textile and other industries, 
to the extent of their output of dyed goods (which 
now exceeds .n annual value 200,000,000/), were 
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dependent for the supply of synthetic dye-stuffs upon 
Germany and Switzerland 

The importance, however, of a large supply of scienti¬ 
fically trained men, especially m chemistry, and the 
production of synthetic colouring matters on a large 
scale, sufficient to entitle it to rank as a chief key 
industry, have not merely an mdustnal significance , 
they have military aspetts as well, since the dis¬ 
coveries and the applications of science may be used 
for evil purposes as well as for good, as the history of 
all wars shows During the great war the Germans 
resorted to the use of poison gas, and thus started 
a course of “ chemical warfare ” The production of 
poison gas in its many forms was made possible 
because Germany had a fully developed dye-stuff 
industry, not merely in its personnel, but also in the 
perfection and extent of its plant, and the organic 
substances which were used and the methods employed 
were closely related to those required in the manu¬ 
facture of synthetic colours The Allies entered upon 
similar methods of attack, but in order to provide 
the means, except in the case of one large manu¬ 
facturing firm producing dye-stuffs m Manchester, 
they had to erect special factories for the purpose 
If, however, we succeed in establishing coal-tar 
dye industries on a scale sufficient to meet the demands 
of our manufacturers, alike in quality, quantity, and 
price to those of our foreign competitors, we shall no 
longer have any cause for fear either m respect of 
our industries or in the event of war But in order 
to achieve this and other desirable aims, we have to 
emulate the spirit and adopt the means and methods 
of the most progressive nations for the encouragement 
of scientific research and its application together 
with the opportunity of advanced education for all 
who are worthy to receive it The experience to be 
gained from previous exhibitions on a similar scale 
held at home and abroad, and the results accruing 
therefrom should not be overlooked The British 
Empire F xhibition to be held at Wembley, if it is not 
to miss a serious and fundamental purpose must 
awaken a spirit of emulation for a wider extension 
of the means of knowledge and better conditions 
whereby its fruits can be achieved 
The Great Exhibition of the Industnes of All 
Nations, of 1851, was remarkable from the fact that 
the building covering twenty acres of ground was 
erected of glass and iron after the designs of Joseph 
Paxton—a fine example in itself of the genius of the 
English engineer and a triumph of his technical skill 
The exhibits were arranged under four heads 1 
Natural productions, 2 Machinery, 3 Manufactures , 
4 Work? of Art It was attended by upwards of six 
million people of all nations It was a financial 
NO 2776, VOL X11] 


success, the profits of which were invested in land 
at South Kensington on which numerous institutions 
for the advancement of science and art have been 
placed “There began with it,” says J Scott Russell 
in his book on “ Systematic Technical Education,” “a 
series of competitive trials of intelligence and skill 
between the citizens of the different civilised nations 
of the world ” We were supreme in the sphere of 
modern manufacturing machinery, but in respect of 
matters of taste and artistic design and skill we were 
far behind the French The direct fruit of it all was, 
so far as this country was concerned, to be found in 
the organisation of the Science and Art Department 
( I ®S3)j whereby was brought within the reach of the 
workman, whether engaged in a mechanical or artistic 
handicraft, the means of study and experiment m 
the principles of his occupation It reacted similarly 
on the educational policy of foreign nations, especially 
in France and Germany They established schools 
of applied science according to the special needs of 
the town or industrial centre, the results of which 
were seen in the exhibition held at Pans in 1855, and 
espeually in the International Exhibition held at 
South Kensmgton in 1862 There was abundant 
evidence that while we had progressed greatly in 
artistic taste and skill in design and workmanship, 
other nations had advanced m the industrial applica¬ 
tions of science There was Prussia with her ingots 
of Krupp steel, Switzerland with her fine display of 
Schonbein aniline colours, America with her automatic 
machines, Italy with her manufactures of classic 
earthenware, France with her fine steam-engines for 
her marine service 

“ It was [however] the exhibition of 1867 in Paris,” 
savs J Scott Russell (he was one of the English jurors), 
“ which gave the nations, and especially England, a 
final lesson By that exhibition we were rudely 
awakened and thoroughly alarmed We then leamt, 
not that we were equalled, but that we were beaten— 
not on some points, but by some nation or other on 
nearly all those points on which we had prided our¬ 
selves ” 

There was shown the engineering products of a 
great establishment at Creusot in Eastern France 
concerned with mming, smelting, locomotive building, 
and other branches of commercial machinery in serious 
competition both m quality and price with like products 
from England In addition to abundant raw material 
on the spot, coal and iron ore, the workers had the 
advantage of a systematic o gamsation of technical 
schools, which contributed very largely to the satis¬ 
factory results produced 

The Centennial Exhibition, held in Pans m 19001 
furnishes another example of the value of these inter- 
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national exhibitions to the progress of industrial 
science It was a marvellous display of executive 
skill and arrangement, and is well worthy of the 
closest study Whether regarded from a constructive 
and engineering point of view, or from that of form 
and colour, the various features of the exhibition were 
endless m their variety and offered the most suggestive 
examples to the engineer, the designer, and the artist 
A striking feature of the exhibition was the extent 
of space given to the display of facilities of education 
in France from the primary schools to the most 
advanced means of scientific and technical training 
This was not confined solely to France, hut other 
countnes joined m it, notably the United States of 
America, which made a fine display Ihe exhibit 
arranged by South Kensington of gold-medal and 
other premiated works in the annual National Art 
Competitions challenged the admiration of foreign 
critics and caused the French authorities to say that 
they wondered, since such excellent designs could be 
produced, how it was that English manufacturers 
came so largely to France for designs Another 
notable feature of the exhibition was the joint display 
of German scientific instruments lhc exhibit was 
arranged collectively by ninety-eight German firms 
of instrument-makers, and was placed in charge of a 
scientific expert with qualified assistants, who undertook 
to explain and demonstrate to inquirers the purpose 
and ment of the various exhibits Such an example of 
co-operation may be commended to the notice of the 
executive committee of the British Empire Exhibition 

The desirability of a special display of the educa¬ 
tional activities of the various dominions of the Empire 
may also be suggested, such, for example, as was 
arranged with marked success for the United Kingdom 
at the Franco-British Fxhibition held in London in 
1910 in a specially adapted building, which included 
a lecture hall 

Having regard to the numerous research boards 
and committees for the investigation of scientific 
industrial problems under the auspices of the Depart¬ 
ment of Scientific and Industrial Research, the seventh 
annual report of which has lately been issued, and also 
to the existence of many separate societies for a like 
purpose, it seems appropriate that a special building 
or Hall of Science should be provided, m which lectures, 
experiments, and demonstrations illustrating many 
aspects of scientific work and discovery should be 
constantly arranged, as was done at the successful 
Scientific Novelties Exhibition just concluded at 
King’s College, London Such provision would give a 
living interest to the exhibits and serve to stress the 
the importance of purely scientific research in the 
development of industry 
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Area of Distribution as a Measure of 
Evolutionary Age 

Age and Area A Study tn Geographical Distribution 
and Origin oj Species By Dr J C Willis With 
chapters by Hugo de Vries, H B Guppy, Mrs 
E M Reid, and Dr James Small Pp x + 259 
(Cambridge University Press, 1922 ) 145 net 
0 determine the value of Dr Willis’s book is not 
easy The author delivers his message with 
enthusiasm and emphasis “ Age and Area,” he 
reiterates, provides a penetrating and wholly new 
light on evolution His supporters, four of whom 
contribute chapters to the book, endorse this opinion 
and tell us it is all right fable after table exhibits 
special phenomena on which Dr Willis relies These 
tabulations seem to have been scrupulously made, and 
they certainly demonstrate some remarkable and 
novel results The book is written with perfect 
sincerity and a conviction almost naive Whatever 
its worth may prove to he, it is an honest attempt 
So imposing in arrav must produce an effect in the 
mind even of the critical But there arc disquieting 
features Repetition of the bald assurance that Age 
and \rca is the true faith should be unnecessary A 
judicious advoiate would leave that conclusion to 
flow more quietly from the evidence When, for 
example, wc read, “ As one of our leading ecologists 
says m a letter to me, and underlines, ‘this will be 
strongly in favour of your Age and Area hypothesis,’ ” 
wc remember seeing testimonials like that elsewhere 
and m more mundane application But though the 
readers scepticism is thus instantly aroused, the 
matter is worth careful attention, for to have hit on 
a new method of investigating even a part of the 
theory of evolution is no common achievement, and 
that the author has done this cannot m fairness be 
denied 

The mam idea is not difficult to grasp It is simply 
that, subject to various provisos, the area which a 
species “occupies” upon the earth is a measure of 
its antiquity in evolution “ Occupy ” is scarcely a 
fortunate word in so formal a definition The area 
“occupied” bv a species has immediately to be 
explained as meaning the area over which the species 
extends, or has extended as shown by the fossils 
Lingula lives now in the Chesapeake and in Philippine 
waters, but to speak of it as “ occupying ” the whole 
world would be confusing, even though it is found fossil 
in many countnes 

A species once evolved is conceived as spreading 
m an ever-widening circle, much as a culture may do, 
inoculated upon a gelatine plate If the medium be 
homogeneous and growth be undisturbed, the size of 
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the circle will be a function of the age of the culture 
until the medium is covered The species or genera 
in the course of their dispersal are held to throw off 
new species and new genera, each of which again 
spreads concentrically from the focus of its inception 
The throwing off of these new forms of life is regarded 
by Dr Willis as a “ casual ” process, and regarding it 
some very definite inferences are drawn, of which we 
will speak later 

Now ever) evolutionist agrees that, apart from 
disturbing dements area is a measure of age If the 
matter rested there nothing would be in dispute, but 
nothing fresh would have been contributed to the 
discussion We ire, however, asked to believe that 
in practice this mode of estimating the age of a spec les 
is, on the whole trustworthy that endemic species 
and rarities in general tan end must be for the most 
part accepted as new starters in evolution, and not 
as survivors that is, of course, v paridox, but it 
constitutes the main thesis of the work Dr Willis 
takes the floras of (i)lon and Ntw Ztalind into 
specnl consideration, besides those of other isolated 
places, mountain tops and remote islands met m 
brave defi me i of all that sc lent c has hitherto taught 
us reg irdmg the pec uliar pi mts and animals limited 
to such loc ihtics he tells us that, on the whole the 
reason why those creatures oecupv such smtil areas 
is that they have not vet existed long enough to hive 
spread far If am one objects tbit in ipplication 
to the spend cases winch immediateIv suggest them¬ 
selves, Sphenodon, the dodo, Lcucodendron, etc, 
such a contention is prtposttrous, Dr Willis would 
reply that lie knew is much already, and that he is 
concerned not with special cases, but with averages 
and general propositions He is within his right 
The second pioviso is that comparative estimates of 
age are only to be based on area when forms within 
the same “ circle of affinity ” are compared 
Everything then turns on the computation of these 
averages and on the criteria by whic h “ circles of 
affinity ” are to be recognised Unfortunately no 
means are suggested hy which we are to tell whether 
a species or genus is a novelty or a relic, and obviously 
none can be forthcoming We may make shrewd 
surmises, but if things like that could be declared 
with certainty the study of evolution would be on the 
way to becoming an exact science Meanwhile 
estimates of age based on area “ occupied ” must be 
exceedingly hazy Giant tortoises live in the Mas- 
carenes and m the Galapagos, and therefore must be 
reckoned ancient, as they doubtless are When they 
become extinct, say m the Mascarenes, which they 
presumably will, they would start again as novelties 
at the bottom of the list, but for the accident that the 
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remams of such creatures form conspicuous fossils 
Of the New Zealand shrubby Veronicas one, V 
elhpttca, occurs also m tuegia, having the widest 
recorded range it must be deemed by far the oldest of 
these species Once extinct m either locality, whether 
Fucgia or New Zealand, it would be ranked with the 
rest of the New Zealand species as new mutations 
Then again the surface of the terrestrial globe is, 
as we all know, a medium of complex heterogeneity 
By no provisos, safeguarding clauses, or anticipatory 
exclusion can considerable areas be defined in which 
dispersal may be observed whuh has not been pro¬ 
moted 01 limited, diverted or arrestid, by countless 
interferences Very rarely, if ever, do we find that 
reisonable uniformity and constancy of conditions, 
even in spaa, let alone time, without which we are 
warned the theory must not be applied In areas 
which m iv be judgtd most uniform at a given point 
of time, the operition of sharply limiting causes is 
manifest If, as in prairies and stippes, for hundreds 
of miles the conditions appear geologicallv and meteoro- 
logually uniform, the mere presence of living things 
introduces heterogeneity Dr Willis is well aware of 
this In one ol his best chapters he discusses 
‘ barriers ” in the widest sense, and he makes us 
re disc how difficult it must be tor a new-comer species 
to get a footing or to spread among pi int-assoeiations 
already established On the (tntral Asian steppes, 
tor exumple, one can distinguish on the remote horizon 
by their colour the spots where encampments have 
stood lhcse patches are mainly characterised by 
the presence of nettles, which grow in such places 
Nettles, as Dr Willis remarks, are very easily dis¬ 
persed by wind yet nowhere else do they establish 
themselves in the Artemisia steppes—only in places 
which man and his animals have made fit for their 
growth European weeds abound in the Eastern 
States where the soil has been cultivated, but few 
invade patches of unbroken territory Quantitative 
estimates of the allowances to be made for hetero¬ 
geneities and barriers in general cannot be attempted 
Therefore in the hope that the heterogeneities will be 
so many and so various as to cancel, a reservation is 
introduced to the effect that the groups of species to 
be compared should each be not less than ten in 
number But the difficulty is a real one, and m 
dealing with any troublesome or unconformable 
phenomena these considerations provide endless loop¬ 
holes for escape 

A still more formidable difficulty is encountered in 
the endeavour to declare which classes of forms may 
be compared legitimately with the object of determin¬ 
ing their relative ages from the areas they occupy, 
and which are not comparable To have some con- 
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sistent cfitenon by which comparables may be re¬ 
cognised is absolutely essential to the application of 
the method Nevertheless no information offered 
reduces the difficulty materially We are told that 
only forms in the same “ circle of affinity ” are to 
be taken — a definition which is plainly left vague 
deliberately How this is to be construed we are 
never precisely told The species to be compared 
must be more or less alike in their modes or at least 
m their facilities of dispersal—a property we have 
commonly no means of estimating in any trustworthy 
or quantitative way Unless I have misunderstood 
the chain of reasoning, its validity is severely strained 
at this point 

The author is shy of special illustrative examples 
and they need not be essential to an argument 
dealing solely with general propositions, but in a 
chapter contributed by Prof Small we are provided 
with an illustration on the largest scale There we 
are given to understand that the natural order 
Composite is a “ circle of affinity ” to which the 
method of Age and Area can be properly applied 
If a group so polymorphic and heterogeneous as the 
Composite constitute a “ circle of affinity,” the 
members of which can be compared for these purposes, 
where are we to stop ? The tribes of Composite are 
arranged in a genealogical tree upon which the pre¬ 
sumed point of origin of each is marked, and we are 
told that the order of evolution as given on the tree, 
which has been constructed from anatomical data, 
agrees substantially with the numerical estimate of 
the areas occupied by each tribe Needless to say, 
numerous eminent botanists have arranged the tribes 
m almost as many other ways, probably with equal 
propriety These speculative genealogical trees, once 
fashionable, are, I had supposed, discredited All 
that they can attempt is the display of a logical order 
of interrelationship based on the modifications of the 
special set of organs selected as a criterion, for the 
Compositse this order will differ with each set of organs 
chosen In support of Prof Small’s arrangement he 
gives an imposing tabulation of the geological levels 
in which each tribe is believed to have arisen Not 
until the text of Prof Small’s previous papers is 
consulted does a reader discover that this tabulation 
is almost wholly conjectural In a well-written and 
judicious chapter by Mrs Reid, who discusses what 
palseobotany can produce m support of Age and 
Area, we find no such confident pronouncements T he 
inclusion of the chapter on the Composites reflects 
more credit on Dr Willis’s candour than on his 
scientific judgment The propositions made in the 
name of the theory there stand forth with a neglect 
of caution which Dr Willis himself seldom exhibits 
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For the reasons given, the theory of Age and Area, 
except in so far as it is truistical, is as yet of doubtful 
value, and unless amended to meet the difficulties 
specified it cannot be applied with any confidence I 
suspect that certain predictions respecting the flora 
of the islands near New Zealand, which, though made 
in advance, as we are frequently reminded, were 
fulfilled, did not involve any feat of which common 
sense would have been incapable 

Dr Willis is a great advocate of the theory of 
mutation in its crudest form I he speculation now 
presented to us as Age and Area is a development 
of an idea which came to him when he reflected on 
the fact that in Ceylon several endemic species are 
limited to small areas, though sometimes associated 
with related species of wider distribution The theory 
of mutation of de Vries appeared at about the same 
time, and Dr Willis asked himself whether the wonder¬ 
ful “ mutations ” which had been reported in CEnothera 
might not exemplify the process by which the Ccvlonese 
endemics had been begotten by the “ wides,” as he 
calls them Endemics had previously been held to be 
largely relics In the new light they become “ m 
the vast majority ” novelties, about to spread with 
the lapse of time in widening circles On any theory 
of evolution endemics must be in part novelties and 
in part relics , but why, apart from the theory of Age 
and Area, we should believe that endemics are in siu h 
great majority novelties I do not clearly understand, 
for though we know little of origins we are certain 
that myriads of species have become extinct It is 
surely contrary to all expectation that the process of 
extinction should be in general so rapid, and the final 
endemic phase so short that the number of species 
in that final stage of existence should he insignificant 
The supposition implies the optimistic but embarrass¬ 
ing corollary that a speues, once established, is m no 
great danger of extermm ltion unless some catastrophic 
or lethal change occ ur m the conditions of life 
Cupressus macrocarpa is admitted to be m danger 
because, as we are told, the Monterey peninsula is 
drying up This is used as the stock illustration of 
the mode m which authentic extinction should occur 
As it serves three times m this capacity, bearing 
perhaps an undue burden in the argument, wc may 
infer that examples of extinction through predicable 
secular change are not plentiful Unless, indeed, the 
change can he traced directly or indirectly to human 
action, the cause whether of gam or loss of territory 
is apt to be a mere matter of surmise, for though 
losses are so familiar we must not foTget that there 
are also mysterious gams—even m our own area 
Who shall sav what gave Capros aper its chance ? 
A doubtful British species in the time of Couch, it 
U 1 
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became a nuisance in the trawl, some time at least in 
the eighteen - eighties How did the showy Plusia 
rnoneta become a common British moth ? No one 
recorded it here before 1890 Extraction must ensue 
from countless causes If compelled to specify one 
class of cause .is operating rather than another, we 
should regard the appearance of a new and antagonistic 
organism as by far the most formidable and effective 
agency of extinction, but we have onlv to glance 
at anthropological data to observe that no rule obtains 
as to the length of time which the process of extermina¬ 
tion will take Whatever doubts lie entertained as to 
the significance of adaptation in delimiting spectjic 
characters, there can be none that survival is deter¬ 
mined by seleition according to the balance of the 
profit-and-loss uccount on the workings of the machint 
Wondering at the Ceylonese endemics, Dr Willis 
asks rhitoncally, “ Ilad one arrived in Ceylon just in 
time to see the disappearanc e of a considerable flora ? ” 
We may reply, What more likely ? Is the alternative 
interpretation, that lie had come in time to attend 
the birth of a new flora, more ac ceptable ? About 
half the endemus of Ceylon he tells us, occur on the 
tops of single mountains or small groups of mountains 
Docs he really suppose tbit future iges will witness 
the spread of sui h species downw irds from the 
mountain tops 5 

In reading the chapter on the origin of specie s and 
the many passages in which references to mutation 
are made, I see signs that Dr Willis, though miking 
large assumptions m the name of genetnal experiment, 
is not sufficiently conversant with the present state 
of genttical science Both from observation and 
from experiment, the certainty that variation is 
largely disc ontinuous has been established If for 
the moment we abrogate the consideration of rater 
specific sterility we might declare that forms nustak 
ably like new species do actually arise suddenly But 
this is scarcely mutation as contemplited by the 
theorv of \ge and Area If we were told categorically 
which “wide” sptucs is regarded as the putative 
parent of which endemic, we should be in a position 
to consider how far this interpretation is consistent 
with what we know of viriation Prom anything so 
precise Dr Willis shrinks Here and there we get a 
glimpse of what he would like us to infer The endemic 
Coleus elongatus for example he is inclined to claim 
as the immediate product of 6 barbatus, from which 
it differs m some ten respects The shrubby Veronicas 
are charac tenstic of New Zealand , if pressed Dr 
Willis would point to the “ wide ” V elliptica (men¬ 
tioned above) as their putative parent Similarly 
the Chilian Ranunculus acautis, or alternatively R 
crasstpes (found m Kerguelen), which both occur in 
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New Zealand, might be adduced as the parent of the 
endemic Ranunculi of those islands Though un¬ 
deniable as possibilities, we have to consider what 
warrant for such guesses can be drawn from the 
observed facts of variation The answer is quite 
clear that up to the present scarcely anything com¬ 
parable has been observed The “ rogue ’’-peas, the 
“ fatuoid ” mutations of oats (Nilsson-Ehle and later 
Marquand), with perhaps a very few more, are all that 
can be quoted as precedents, none certainly in point 
No one familiar with genetical work would be dis¬ 
inclined to entertain the supposition that such groups 
of endemics as the New Zealand Veronicas may not 
improbably be 10-dcrivatives from one or more crosses , 
so also may the hosts of “ species ” of Crataegus which 
Prof Sargent lias described largely as endemics on 
der<lie t farms of the Eastern States But to establish 
these propositions, genetual and doubtless cytological 
work on a vast si ale is required, and far too little has 
been yet done to justify the bold assumptions lightly 
made in the doctrine of Age and Area 

I lie evidence adduced by de Vries from (Enothera 
which ltd him to propound the theory of Mutation 
is clearly enough the precedent which Dr Willis has 
at the back of his mind From the first the meaning 
of the (Enothua work was ambiguous The re¬ 
searches of Renner and of Heribert-Nilsson have now 
shown tliat those early suspicions were justified, and 
that the “ mutations ” of (Enothera are not genuine 
illustrations of the origin of species by variation in 
desitnt from a pure form Had de Vries grasped 
the implications of Mendelian analysis, he could never 
have so interpreted them with any confidence Ihe 
few words in which he tonveys his benediction on 
this new venture should be read with caution and 
' reserve by persons unfamiliar with the history they 
purport to rel ite 

Unconvracing as the main argument of “Age and 
Area” appears, the reader will find in it some curious 
and interesting discoveries Of these the most re¬ 
markable is the uniformity of the statistical distribu¬ 
tion of species among the genera of various and most 
dissimilar forms of life, both plants and animals 
The monotypic genera, with one species each, are 
always the most numerous, commonly forming about 
a third of the whole group, the ditypics, with two species 
each, are the next in frequency, genera with higher 
numbers of species becoming successively fewer Set 
out graphically, according to the number of species 
they contain, the genera exhibit what is here called 
a “ hollow curve ” of frequency, and there is no gain¬ 
saying the fact that these curves, though collected 
from such miscellaneous sources, have a remarkable 
similarity Another curious feature exhibited by this 
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marshalling of the genera according to the number of 
their species is not merely that the percentage of 
monotypes is largest on islands (as might be expected^ 
but that it is exceptionally high m S America and in 
Africa The corresponding curves from several other 
regions are altogether different I do not wholly 
follow the argument by which these features of regu¬ 
larity are interpreted as giving strong support for the 
theory of Age and Area Whatever be the meaning 
of the regularity of the curve of frequency of species 
distributed according to genera, the occurrence of 
order m this unexpected place does not readily accord 
with the Darwinian view that specific diversity is 
primarily or closely dependent on fitness That 
deduction, which looked so attractive in the super¬ 
ficial survey which was all that could be undertaken 
in Darwin’s time, became practically untenable so 
soon as the phenomena of variation were accurately 
explored, and it is not surprising that dose investiga¬ 
tion of another part of the species-problem has revealed 
a similar weakness 

On the other hand, though the point is a minor one, 
the considerations collccud under the title “ Size and 
Space,” though adduced as fatal to the theory of 
Natural Selection seem to have little cogency On 
the average, genera with more spcties ire shown to 
extend over greater space, and hence the area occupied 
by a genus corresponds roughly with the number of 
species it c ontains What else could wc expect ? A 
large college, with a larger and more varied supply of 
competitors, commonly shows more successes (and 
indeed more failures) in more varied departments of 
activity than will be achieved bv a smaller establish¬ 
ment 

One excellent purpose Dr Willis’s book will certainly 
serve It will renew the debate on the mode of 
evolution, which for many reasons has of late years 
languished Whatever doubts arise regarding the new 
deductions, Dr Willis once more makes geographic al 
distribution a live study, showing quite unexpected 
lines along which it may be pursued I he delimitation 
of floral areas—or, for that matter, zoological areas too 
—was, as he says, a dull and almost futile exercise of 
scholasticism The introduction of statistical methods, 
here altogether appropriate, offers great possibilities 

In stronger hands a still greater effect might have 
been produced The style of presentation scarcely 
attains the level required of such works bv an age not 
over-exacting m that respect Fimsh is no longer 
demanded of scientific authors, and we have come to 
suppose that loose writing is compatible with dear 
thinking None the less it makes Vfcry diffie ult reading 
Those who are not alienated by such blemishes will 
find the book interesting as a challenge How far 
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the new ideas are of value and how many of them are 
fallacious we shall scarcely know till they have been 
tned m practice over wide fields of experience, and 
examined in perspective from many aspects 

W Batpson 

The Internal Combustion Engine 

The Internal-Combustion Engine Bv Harry R 
Ricardo Vol i S lout-speed Engines Pp vu + 
488 (London and Glasgow Blackie and Son, 
Ltd , 1922 ) yor net 

R RIC \RDO has completed the first volume of 
his promised hook on the internal combustion 
engine,and according to the pref lie “hopes shortly to be 
able to complete the second ” Seeing that the present 
volume deals entirely with the slow-speed engine and 
was for the most part written many years ago, it is to 
the. volume to come dealing with the modern lugh-specd 
engine and embodying the results of recent researches, 
that the readers of N vturs will turn with greater 
interest Mr Ricarelo is giving us two books rather 
than two volumes of one book and it is a pitv there¬ 
fore that the volume now completed is not provided 
with in index 

Ihe development of the internal combustion engine 
coming so much later then the steam engine it was 
natural that during inf incy its progenitors should be 
more disposed to seek the aid of physics and chemistrv 
as god-parents than h id lieen those of its rival, the stcanr 
engine, which rettived this baptism only in riper v c irs 
It is refreshing to a studtnt of science to see how— 
and in Mr Ricardo’s contributions in particular—the 
limits of internal combustion engine design ire studied 
in the light of modern knowledge of the detonation 
of romprtssed gases, flame temperlturc and flame 
velocity, the effect of chinge of specific heat, the efftet 
of mass on dissociation I lie results arc verv striking 
The investigator of a new prohlem, instead of groping 
for a solution m the dense thicket of possibilities, is able, 
by using the laws of physics and chemistry as guides^ 
to mirk off the possible from the impossible anti so to 
reduce the area to be cleared to very much smaller 
dimensions One catches the process at work in the 
volume before us, but for the culmination of its pro¬ 
ductiveness one has to wait for the stimulus of the war 
period with its impetuous demand for new engines 
for more and more effective flight The impetuosity 
of this demand is illustrated by M Rateau s recent 
paper at the Institution of Mtc hanieal 1 nginec rs two 
long - unsolv ed problems of the internal combustion 
engine are the compounded engine and the gas turbine 
the needs of aviation are show n by M Rate iu insistently 
to demand some sort of solution of both these problems 
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at once, to enable flight at really high altitudes to be 
possible 

In the present volume Mr Ricardo covers a wide 
field all important tvpes of slow-speed engme are 
described Some of the work is thus rather that of 
editor than author, but opportunity for the exercise, at 
its best, of the latter role is seen particularly in the 
sections relating to engine balancing and piston friction, 
where the subject is dealt with in masterly fashion and 
cleared of the unnecessary complication so often found 
m other books on this subject Some waters have 
photographu vision, Mr Ricardo’s is selective and acute 
We receive this volume of his book with interest, and 
look for the second with pleasure HEW 


Lord Moulton 

The Life of lord Moulton By H Fletcher Moulton 
Pp 287 + 8 plates (London Nisbct and ( o , Ltd , 
1922) 15$ net 

R FLETCHFR MOULION’S life of his father 
is an attractive volume which gives a vivid 
picture of the career of a man of remarkable ability 
Beginning with very scanty financial resources, Lord 
Moulton spent some three and a half years as an 
assistant master after leavmg school before he entered 
for a scholarship at Cambridge Duong this time, 
however, he earned off three successive scholarships at 
the University of London, and so established a record of 
success which remained unbroken during his time at 
Cambridge 

Two consecutive chapters describe Lord Moulton’s 
work at the Bar and on the Bench, first of the Court of 
Appeal and then as a Lord of Appeal and a member of 
the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council The 
latter part of the book is given up to a description of 
his work during the war, and to those successful efforts 
which made it possible to assert that m this country, 
at anv rate, empty shells were never kept waitmg for 
supplies of explosives with which to fill them For a 
solution of this most difficult problem of supply Lord 
Moulton relied mainly on the production and utilisation 
of a very large output of ammonium nitrate, and the 
pnncipal chapter devoted to this period of Lord 
Moulton’s life bears the appropriate title of “ The Fight 
for Amatol ” In tins fight he was handicapped, not 
only hy the inertness of this explosive, which in the 
early days created a well-deservtd prejudice against it, 
but also by the difficulty of turning down inferior and 
sometimes fraudulent substitutes when these were 
advocated with the aid of influential supporters 
Ihe most notableof these substitutes was “Halakite,” 
a new and wonderful explosive, alleged to be capable of 
acting both as a propellant and as a high explosive, with 
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the additional advantage of containing no nitroglycerine 
The first samples supplied by the mventor were found, 
however, to contain 20 per cent of nitroglycerine, and 
samples supplied to the French Government consisted 
of Bntish Mark I cordite coloured yellow with lead 
chromate The twenty pages devoted to this case are 
probably a fair measure of the amount of time that was 
absolutely wasted by Lord Moulton’s department when 
the mventor had found an editor sufficiently influential 
to work up a scandal but also sufficiently ignorant to be 
taken in by his claims Lord Moulton himself had, 
however, a remarkable ability for detecting real promise 
in the propositions put before him, and m nearly every 
case where a difference of opinion arose, subsequent 
expenence showed that Lord Moulton was right and his 
cntics were wrong This was notably the case in 
reference to amatol, which remained not merely m 
service throughout the war, but is generally recognised 
as providing one of the best fillings now available 
for II E shells for land service 
A chapter is devoted to Lord Moulton’s scientific 
work , but although a summary is given of his experi¬ 
ments with Spottiswoode, the usual references by which 
a scientific reader would trace this work are not given 
An examination of the Royal Society’s Catalogue of 
Scientific I iteraturt shows that these experiments are 
described in two papers bearing the titles “ On the 
Sensitive State of Electrical Discharges through Rare¬ 
fied Gases,” Part I (Phil Trans, 1880, 170, 165-229), 
and “ On the Sensitive State of Vacuum Discharges,” 
Part II (Phil Trans, 1881, 171, 561-652) In the 
spacious days of forty years ago it was possible for a 
man of pre-eminent ability to secure election as a fellow 
of the Royal Society on what might now be regarded 
as a mere sample of the scientific work of which he 
was capable Under these conditions Lord Moulton’s 
election in 1880 was a natural sequel to his partnership 
with Spottiswoode, following upon his earlier record as 
Senior Wrangler and Smith’s prizeman His greatest 
service to science was, however, undoubtedly the whole¬ 
hearted co-ordination of chemical enterprise which he 
brought about during the war, and then strove to 
perpetuate m time of peace 

Lord Moulton was educated at Kmgswood School, 
and maintained his interest in the school to the end 
During the first year after the Armistice he took part 
as an old boy m the annual dinner, which had been 
allowed to lapse during the war, and also distributed the 
prizes at the school where his first academic success had 
been won A Moulton scholarship founded by his son 
will perpetuate his association with the school, and a 
scheme is already in progress for supplementing this by 
a stained-glass window in the chapel recently erected as 
a war memorial 
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Our Bookshelf 

Effects of IFinds and of Barometric Pressures on the 
Great Lakes By John F Hayford (Publication 
317) Pp v+133 + 16 plates (Washington 
Carnegie Institution, 1922 ) 2 75 dollars 

This book records what is probably the most complete 
investigation yet made of the effect of winds and 
atmospheric pressure on the slope of the surface of 
great sheets of water It deals with Lakes Fne and 
Michigan, which are large and of fairly irregular 
outline .and bed-contour, and are situated in a region 
where the meteorological conditions arc well observed 
Continuous records of water-level are afforded by 
several gauges on each lake, designed to smooth out 
the local wave-fluctuations Mr Hayford has con¬ 
structed an elaborate theory connecting the daily 
change of level of the water surface, as revealed by 
each of these gauges, with the north and west com¬ 
ponents of barometric gradient on the current and 
preceding days, proportionality factors, varying 
with the station, are derived by the method of least 
squares from large numbers of observations The 
winds, being more rapidly vanable than the barometric 
gradient, are considered from hour to hour, the 
hourly change of level at any gauge station is related 
to the hourly changes in the values of a certain function 
of the wmd-velocity during the hour in question and 
the following hour, the said function is derived 
partly by theoretical reasoning The numerical con¬ 
stants of the theory have been worked out m great 
detail, in order that the real changes of content of 
the lakes may be derived from the gauge-readings 
with sufficient accuracy to enable the evaporation 
from the surface to be estimated m varying circum¬ 
stances 

British Meteorological and Magnetic Year Book, 1920 
Part III Section 2 Geophysical Journal, 1920 
(Air Ministry Meteorological Office) ll 5 s 
This publication comprises the daily values of the 
meteorological and geophysical elements at three 
observatories of the Meteorological Office, namely, 
Kew Observatory, Richmond , Valencia Observatory 
in Ireland , and Eskdalemuir Observatory, Dumfries¬ 
shire , and at the St Louis Observatory in Jersey 
daily values of solar radiation at South Kensington, 
wind components at fixed hours at four anemograph 
stations, tabulations of occasional soundings of the 
upper air, and results of observations of cloud and 
aurora The annual supplement contains upper air 
temperatures by means of soundings with registenng 
balloons and aeroplane ascents, giving monthly and 
annual averages with averages for the penod 1917- 
1920, notes on seismological work at Eskdalemuir 
Observatory , the water-level recorder at Kew Observa¬ 
tory , and tables of monthly means of magnetic 
and electrical data for Eskdalemuir and Richmond 
respectively 

The introduction to the volume gives all details 
arid necessary references to tfce actual data here 
brought together, following, in most cases, the arrange- 
tnefit of former years It is to be noted that the 
soundings with pilot balloons and temperature deter- 
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mmations by means of aeroplanes will be discontinued, 
as these data now appear in the Daily Weather report 
The volume, like its predecessors, forms a valuable 
contribution to the study of the meteorological and 
geophysical elements, and the homogeneous nature 
of the data will be thoroughly appreciated by those 
who utilise the information 

The British Journal Photographic Almanac and Photo¬ 
grapher’s Daily Companion , 192 j Edited by 

George E Brown Sixty-second issue Pp 808 

(I ondon II Greenwood and (o , Ltd , 1922 ) 
Paper, 2 s net, Cloth, 35 net 
It is a matter for congratulation that the abate¬ 
ment in the cost of printing papers has allowed of the 
use of paper of a quality superior to that which had 
to be employed for some of the preceding volumes of the 
Almanac The arrangement of the matter is the same as 
heretofore The Editor takes for the subject of his 
special article “ What Camera and Lens to have,” and 
hopes that those who are asked for advice on the subject 
will refer their questioners to it, and so provide a full 
answer and save their own time Btsides the calendar, 
which gives the public holidays in more than thirty 
different countries, there is a directory of Photographic 
Societies and other bodies, giving much information 
concerning each The Epitome of Progress is the 
largest section, and the items are well classified and 
indexed Ihe usual statistical matter, photographic 
formula, and tables of all sorts, complete a most 
useful, practical and up-to-date reference book 

Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society New Scries, 
Vol 22 Containing the Papers read before the 
Society during the Forty-third Session, 1921-1922 
Pp u+242 (London Williams and Norgatc, 
1922) 25s net 

The volume contains the papers of the Session 1921- 
1922, abstracts of which have appeared from time to 
time in our Society notices It reflects the great 
interest aroused by the discussion of relativity problems 
Einstein’s theory is the subject of a symposium to 
which Prof Wildon Carr, Prof T P Nunn, Prof 
A N Whitehead, and Dr Wnnch contribute We may 
also direct attention to two papers, one by Prof 
Johnstone on “The Limitations of a Knowledge of 
Nature,” and one by Mr Tavani on “ Physical Space 
and Hyperspaces,” both of which are of special scientific 
interest 

The Supremacy of Spirit „ By C A Richardson Pp 
via+ 159 (London Kegan Paul and Co, Ltd, 
1922) 5s net 

Mr Richardson in this short volume sets forth, in 
< lear and coni lse terms, the philosophical theory which 
he expounded in his “ Spiritual Pluralism ” in order to 
show its relation to the new psychology and its bearing 
on the somewhat dubious methods and even more 
elusive facts of psychical research He states the case 
for psychical research, in its claim to be a purely 
scientific investigation, as well as it can be stated, but 
the argument is too brief to deal at all adequately with 
the scientifil objections, those which are completely 
free from prejudice 
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Letters to the Editor 

[1 he Editor does not hold himself responsible for 
opinions expressel by his correspondents Netther 
can he undertake to return, or to correspond with 
the writers of rejected manuscripts intended for 
this or any other part of Natur* No notice is 
taken oj anonymous communications ] 

The Spectrum of Neutral Helium 

In a letter to Nature of November 25, p 700, 
concerning my first communication (Naturf August 
ig) on this subject Prof Raman expresses the opinion 
that the reprcst ntation of helium lines derived from 
my assumption of the mutual apathy of the two 
interatomic electrons his a puicly arithmetical char¬ 
acter and would thus be deprived of any real 
physical basis ' 

disregarding a number of remarks reducible to the 
laceration of the empirically established series a 
regrettible feature pointed out b\ myself (istrophvs 
ourn , September 1922) it will be enough to replv 
ere to Prof Raman s chief and apparently strongest 
objections I hese are two first that the numerous 
coincidences yielded by mv formula are simply ex¬ 
plicable as so many fortuitous arithmetical co¬ 
incidences, and second that the particular value 
(109723) of the Rvdberp constant N used in that 
formula is in genenl inadmissible this value belong 
ing legitimately to He\ \iith a single electron, but 
not to the neutral atom with its two electrons 

Now it so happens that precisely these two points 
have steadily occupied my attention since the formula 
was first published and I am therefore able to reply 
to both of them without delay The corresponding 
details of reasoning and numerical data being all 
given in a paper just communicated to the American 
Physical Society (for its Boston meeting Dtcember 
27-29) to which readers may be referred, it will 
suffice to describe here the bare results 

1 Consider only those lines for which the final 
quantum numbers lie between 3 and 8 and the initial 
ones between 4 ind 20 which fall within the interval 
»=T7 000 to 37,850 The total number of such dis¬ 
tinct lines is n - 680 Among these there are h-45 
lines covering observed helium lines with a mean 
deviation | Sv I = 2 57 In the considered r interval 
there are m all 97 observed lines Whence the mean 
(geometric) probability of hitting an observed line in 
a singlt trial by mere chance />-ooi 82 and the 
probability P of hitting At or more such lines in n (680) 
trials by Bernoulli s theorem P=i-H(r), where 
B(x) is the error-function and 

x = . , A = | Ar - I 

J2p(i-p)n V 1 

In our case pn= 1240, 4 = 3260 and therefore 
the probability that our set of 45 coincidences should 
be a fortuitous ' is 

P= i-0(6 61), 

which is a little less than 1 7 io*“-—small enough to 
discard every suggestion of the play of blind chance 
This conclusion is considerably strengthened when 
other groups of coincidences tabulated in the Astrophys 
Journal are similarly treated 

Of particular interest, m this and other respects, 
are the 18 lines of the type (^ jj**) and another 

group of three lines, each of the type P— -) and each 
'4 4' 

covering an empirical " combination " fine of the 
" doublet system " 

2 Let m be the mass of each of the two electrons, 
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M that of the nucleus, and e = m/M Taking account 
of the wobbling of the nucleus, through which the 
otherwise indifferent electrons perturb each other 
indirectly, and rejecting terms m e*, etc , the energy 
of the system in any stationary state, say n l -t, n t =K, 
is found with comparative ease This divided by ch 
gives the corresponding ‘ term,” say T„, our • being 
the difference of two such terms If this be w ntten 

T„ = 4 Ni« (*| + - 1 ,) 

then N,«, the ' Rydberg constant' belonging to the 
particular pair («) of electronic orbits is a certain 
symmetrical function of the integers «, *, and of the 
mutual orientation of the two orbits Tor the case 
of quasi-circular orbits (1 e such as would become 
circular for e — o or no wobbling) the investigation 
given m the Boston paper leads to the interesting 
result 

N - N -[—-wp?} 0 

where N„ (about 109737) w the constant for M/m 
= 00, and y the tune average of the cosine of the angle 
between the radii vectores of the two trabants This 
formula holds for any inclination (1) of the two orbits 
and for any phase difference la) of the two electrons 
describing them 

Now, a purely kmematical reasoning gives for i4«* 
the value y — o and for * = k 

y=T«*=Jcosa(r4-cost) (2) 

where a is the angular distance of one electron from 
the ascending node when the other electron just passes 
through it 

Since for » = « the arithmetical expression in (1) 
becomes equal to unity, we have 

N«« = N w [1 — (— <y««] (ia) 

which by (2), can assume any value from N* down 
to N„(i- 2<), with N B (1 - f), the desirable He + 
value just m the middle of the interval If e g the 
orbits are coplanar and a=i8o° we have N« = N„, 
for then there is no wobbling if 0 = 0, N« would 
reach the other extreme value, about 109709 and for 
0 = 90° we should have the mean value (109723), 
which might even be made the only value if the lines 
of the type *-* are not to be very broad There is 
thus no essential difficulty Moreover very few 
among my tabulated lines have 1 = k 

For the overwhelming majority of those lines we 
have <+*, when 7 vanishes, and (1) becomes, no 
matter what the inclination of the orbits and the 
phase difference of the electrons, 

N„ = N.(i-«), (16) 

which is precisely the value (109722 to 23) used in my 
formula Ihis in itself seems to be a strong support 
for that formula Ludwik Silberstein 

December 6 


Returning to my letter of December 6, I beg to 
supplement the same by a result of my last week’s 
work, which seems to give the proposed theory a 
much stronger support than all probability estimates, 
for it represents in toto and orderly some empirical 
series of helium In fact, guided by a few coherent 
items of my original table, I find that the whole 
diffuse series of singlets, denoted by iP-wD, is 
represented by 

two final and one initial quantum numbers being 
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fixed The other initial number 2 n being given the 
successive values 6, 8 etc , or 

« = 3. 4. 14, 

the formula gives with N= 109721 6 all the twelve 
observed members of the series from m-i to m= 13 
respectively, the first with a deviation of 5 the stcond 
within o 7, and the remaining ten members within 
a fraction ranging from o 1 to o 35 A U 
The possibility of reducing 4N to N based on the 
fact that all numbers are even is interesting 
especially as it forces itself on us ilso m the cise of 
the fundamental and the principal scries of singlets 
which, though less precisely but again orderly and 
without gaps are represented by 

>-4N(?)=N(”) , Ml5 . 

and 

’-•> N ( L K“)’ N Q ”) “' 3 4 5 

This rcducibility (to one N) if interpreted physically 
would mean that tht helium nucleus attracts each 
of its elections with only one-half of its total charge 
as if its lints of force formed two bundles each 
entirely engaged with one of the two trabants 
Details concerning these three series and the last 
mentioned possibility will be given at the coming 
Boston meeting of the Ameru m Association 

lUDWIK Sit BLRSTUN 

129 Seneca Parkway, Rochester N \ 

December 13 


Echinoderm Larvae and their Bearing on 
Classification 

May I ask your permission for a short space in 
which to reply to Dr Mortensen s letter published in 
Natukl of December 16, p 806 under the title 
" Echinoderm I irva: and their beanng on Classifica¬ 
tion 1 The points which Dr Mortensen raises are two 
—namely {a) whether the Echinoderm metamorphosis 
is a metagenesis t e an alternation of generations or 
not, and ( b ) whether the fixed stage in the life history 
of Astcroidea is a reminiscence of an ancestral con¬ 
dition or a secondary modification of development 1 
shall deal with the second point first Dr Mortensen 
states 

(1) That the group Spmulosa among Asteroidea are 
not primitive but modified forms and that the 
Paxillosa are the more primitive group and that in 
this view certain modem systematists whom he 
quotes agree with him 

(2) That since the Astropectinidae (Paxillosa) do not 
have a Brachiolana stage m their ontogeny, this stage 
is not primitive and ancestral but secondarily inter¬ 
calated where it occurs in the development of Spinu- 
losa and Forcipulata 

I must confess .that I am unconvinced by Dr 
Mortensen s arguments I11 his original work re¬ 
viewed by Dr Bather, he forgot that the Brachiolana 
larva was found in Spmulosa but referred it to 
Forcipulata only 

.The systematists whom he quotes are neither 
palaeontologists nor physiologists but—for the most 
part—students of the external features of preserved 
specimens only Koehler (one of them) regards Hud- 
monaster, one of the oldest Asteroids known, as 
voisme des Astropectimdes ” and W K Fisher also 
states that " typical Phanerozoma such as the Astro- 
pectuudae are more primitive than the Spmulosa ' 

„ Now what these specialists are impressed by is the 
phanerozonate ” character of the Astropectlnidas, 
that is, the edging of the arms with a senes of broad 
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plates termed the " marginals ” 1 have always pro¬ 

tested against regarding this feature as a primitive 
character and in this protest 1 have the support of 
the best Bntish authority on fossil starfish W K 
Spencer The fact is the apparent marginals of these 
ancient starfish are not homologous w ith the marginals 
of the modern Paxillosa at all but arc the adam- 
bulacrals Reasoning from imperfectly described 
fossils and superficially described modern forms has 
completely misled the older systematists 

Ludwig whom Dr Mortensen quotes was a worthy 
pioneer m the knowledge of Echinoderms but he 
belongs m all his thoughts and view s to another epoch 
His classification for example of the Ilolothuroidea 
into Actmopoda and Par ictinopoda has been com¬ 
pletely disposed of by modern cmbryologti il researeh 
In my letter of a year ago, 1 gave phy siological and 
anatomical reasons for regarding the Astropectinidae 
as Asteroids secondarily modified for a life on sand 
1 can only express the doubt whether Dr Mortensen 
could have regarded the Astropcctimds as primitive 
if he had ever thoroughly dissected one 

With regard to the homology of the stalks of the 
Bracholaua larva of the Asteioicl and the Penta- 
crinoid larva of Antedon I should like to reiterate 
the following facts 

(1) The larva; are broadly speaking comparable , 
m both there is a long prior il lobe a ventral stomu- 
daeum, right and left posterior coelonuc sacs 

(2) In both forms there is a fixing (‘ sulking ’ ) disc 
formed at precisely the same spot and in both the 
pr-coral lobe is converted into a st ilk 

Is it not infinitely more probable that the precisely 
simil ir stage of fix ition is an original and ancestral 
feature in both ontogenies anil not as Mortensen 
supposes ancistral in the Crinoid and sccondanly 
intercalated in the Asteroid ontogeny 5 

Of course the subsequent metamorphosis is very 
diffcient in the two casts—but tins difference I have 
correlated with the adoption of difforint feeding 
habits by two sections of the primordial Echinoderm 
stem I h ive the support of Mr Tate Regan hast d 
on his study of a widely different group that w hat he 
calls habitudinal differences are the basis of all 
differential evolution 

With regard to the metagenesis of Fchmoderm 
larva:, Dr Moitenscn states that in one species of 
Ophiuroid the whole larval body is reproduced by 
the remnant of the ciliated apparatus cast off at 
metamorphosis ibis ease is certainly unique 
among Echinoderm larva? and I cannot accept it 
until Dr Mortensen brings forward better evidence 
In any case it will not even if true alter our views 
as to the sigiufii ance of the larv 1 Mav I remind 
Dr Mortensen that Antedon among Crinonls and 
Amphiura among Ophiurouls can both eject their 
entire alimentary viscera and reduce themselves to 
a framework of arms with a nervous centre ■and 
yet regenerate all that is lost ’ Finally, in Dr 
Mortensen s appeal to Dr Bather, he forgets that 
what Dr Bather objected to was my fathering of 
Dr Mortensen s views on him My friend Dr Bather 
and I are in substantial agreement in our views on 
Echinoderms E W MacBiude 

Royal College of Science, South Kensington, 

London, S W 7, December 18 


Dr Mortensen (Naturf, December 16, p 806) 
says that since the larvae of the more primi¬ 

tive Asteroids (the Phanerozoma) are devoid of a 
Brachiolana stage the sucking disc must be a 
later specialised structure ” Surely the state¬ 
ment is an error and (even if it were true) the con 
elusion unjustified The Phanerozoma of Sladen 
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includes eight families One of these families, the 
Asteropectinidae, contains species with non-attaching 
larvae Two other families (the Astennidae and the 
Gymnasterudae) have species with attaching larvae 
(Asterma, Q J M S , 1896, and Porania, Q J M S , 
1915) It is true that the Astennidae approach the 
Cryptozonia in some respects, but taken by itself this 
fact might rather lead us to look on the Astennidae as 
' pnmitive ’—an annectant family between the two 
great orders of starfish The Gvmnastemdae are 
frankly Phanerozonate 

While Asteroid classification is admittedly perplex¬ 
ing we are on fairly safe ground when dealing with 
the recognised families At present it is known that 
member 1 ! of five different starfish families (Gymna- 
stemdae, Astennidae Echinastendae, Solastendae 
Astemdae) have attaching larve, while members, of 
only one family t Asteropectinidae) have larvae without 
a sucker 

Dr Mortensen s virtual narrowing down of Phan- 
erozoma to Asteropectinidae renders valueless his 
citations of Sladen Ludwig Hamann, and Gregory m 
support of the arguments in his lettei I yield to no 
one m appreciation of Dr Mortensen’s work, but even 
if the adult Asteropectinidae were in some respects a 
pnmitiv e family (I believe the opposite) still to draw 
the conclusion which he says inevitably ’ follows 
from this premise, in defiance of the direct data of 
comparative Asteroid ontogeny not to speak of other 
considerations would surelv be one of those strangely 
naive misuses of the Kecapitulation theory which 
have done much to obscure its essential truth 

James F Gemmill 

University College, Dundee, 

December 22 


taking the average of the most widely distributed 
species m the first class, more than 90 per cent of 
the lower numbers are rejected, in the second more 
than 84 per cent are rejected, in the third class 
80 per cent, in the fourth 75 per cent, in the fifth 
66 per cent, in the sixth 50 per cent, and in the 
seventh none at all Naturally this changes an 
approximately equal set of numbers into a falling 
series 

It is now possible to deduce the converse of Dr 
Willis s theorem for by reversing his process and 
rejecting the higher numbers it can be shown that 
the age of the * youngest ’’ species decreases with the 
size of the genus 

The average distribution m vice-counties of the least 
widely distributed species in each genus according 
to si/e of genus in part from Dr Willis’s table and 
in part from the London Catalogue, is as follows 
No of spp \ over 

in Genus/ ro 10-6 5 4 3 a 1 

Average No of 
vice counties 
reached 


16 13 37 33 


The regularity continues for the next " youngest ” 
species as can be seen from the original table In 
neither case would the regularity suffer if the vice- 
comital numbers were redistributed to the species 
by any random method for the chance of a genus 
receiving both a very high and a very low number 
would increase proportionately with its size 

W C I< Newton 

The John Innes Horticultural Institution, 

Merton, October 31 • 


Age and Area in Biology 


In his recent book Age and Area,” Dr Willis 
gives (p 114) the following * lable showing in 
the horizontal lines the average number of vice¬ 
counties in Britain reached by the roost widely 
distnbuted species in each genus of different sizes, 
and by the second, third, fourth, and fifth most 
widely distributed species 

Average No of vice'Count iei reached by the 


Genus of over 10 sp 
6 10 sp 
5 sp 
4 S P 
3 SP 
2 sp 
1 sp 


104 


70 

61 

48 

33 


3rd 8p 4th fcp 

9b 86 

64 49 

39 23 

35 13 


5th sp 
79 


Dr Willis is convinced that the only explanation 
of the gradual diminution in average distribution 
from top to bottom of the table is that the average 
age of the species in the upper rows is greater and 
that they owe their wider distribution to their age 
The gradation can however be explained without 
the help of either the principle of "Age and Area” 
or that of "Size and Space,” as will become obvious 
if the method of constructing the table be con¬ 
sidered The average distribution of all the species 
in each of Dr Willis’s classes in part obtained from 
the table above and in part from the London Cata¬ 
logue tenth edition, proves to be as follows 


No of spp \ over 

in Genus J 10 10-6 5 4 321 

Average No of) 

vice counties [40 48 5035 495 546 33 50 

reached ) 


The averages thus vary somewhat irregularly In 
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Soaring Flight and the “Olfactory” Organa of 
Birds 

The note on page 784 of Nature, December 9, 
misses the point of the theory 1 wish to be tested 
The theory is that the well-developed ‘ olfactory ” 
nerves and apparatus of those birds which are 
capable of soanng flight has the function, not of 
smell, but of a delicate tactile sense whereby the 
bird is able to detect and take instant advantage 
of those upward air currents which recent experi¬ 
ments with gliding machines have shown to be so 
important in soanng flight 

It has been shown by Darwin and others that 
vultures do not smell with their well-developed 
olfactory apparatus The experiments referred to 
in Nature of December 9 show that this nervous 
apparatus is not necessary to give the bird its home¬ 
ward direction or to enable it to indulge m flapping 
flight So well-developed an apparatus is almost 
sure to have some function It is obvious that 
soanng birds are in constant need of a means to 
detect the direction and strength of wind currents, 
especially those in an upward direction, and to 
adjust their balance and their wings accordingly 
When soanng, the eves and bill of the bird are 
directed downwards and the mucosa of the nostnls 
is exposed to any upward currents of air I think it 
very likely, therefore, that the well-developed " ol* 
factory " apparatus of these birds is a mechanism 
for detecting the direction and quality of air currents, 
and that the central " olfactory ” ganglia enable 
the requisite adjustments of balance and direction 
of wing and tail planes to be made The fact that 
birds whose nostnls have been plugged have been 
able to fly home by flapping m no way contradicts 
this theoty 

To test it, I suggest in the first place that the 
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Uensibdity of the olfactory mucosa should be abolished 
by painting with a 20 per cent cocaine solution 
and them see if a bird such as a gull can balance and 
soar as well after painting as before Plugging of 
the nostrils, or section of the nerves, can also be 
tried The effect to look for is on the capacity for 
soaring and gliding flight, not offlajgnng flight 

17 Chepstow Place, London, W a, 

December 15 


Nature Study and Phenology 

Phenology is the name given to that branch of 
meteorological science which has as its object the 
studied effect of weather conditions upon the seasonal 
development of animal and plant life 
From the late seventies of last century, and since 
1891 on a uniform systematic plan, the Royal 
Meteorological Society has issued an annual report 
on phenology This report, by collating and co¬ 
ordinating the work of a number of observers— 
mostly amateurs—m the British Isles, is able to 
present in summary fonn, supplemented by tables 
and maps, information of a most valuable botanical, 
ornithological and agricultural nature 

Nevertheless, to accomplish such results, all that 
its observers are required to do is to note carefully 
the first appearance of certain birds and insects, 
twelve in number, and the first blooming of fourteen 
common plants Other migrants and notes are 
asked for, but these are of secondary importance 
Here is a work which should surely appeal to the 
Nature-lover By simply recording a few observa¬ 
tions on a prescnbed form, and forwarding the same 
promptly about November 15 (the close of the 
phenological year) to the Royal Meteorological Society, 
49 Cromwell Road, S W 7, the work of the amateur is 
lifted from a purely local value to become a real link 
in the progress of scientific research 
Stations are still urgently needed in many parts 
of our islands, and a copy of our observing form 
will be forwarded upon application to the office of 
the Society, or to one of us 

J E Cl ARK, 

41 Downscourt Road Purley, Surrey 
I D Margary, 

Chartham Park, East Grinstead, Sussex 


Water Snails and Liver Flukes 

In connexion with the letter on the above subject 
in Nature of November 25, p 701, I should like to 
ask Dr Monica Taylor if she has actual proof of 
sheep coming into contact with l ttnnaa peregra ? 
The habitat of this species is so much more " watery ” 
than that normally chosen by L truncatula that it 
seems very doubtful if sheep could eat it with their 
food Again, L truncatula is such a widely dis¬ 
tributed species that it seems difficult to believe 
that it is either rare in or absent from any district in 
which damp sedgy pastures are to be met with 

Planks left undisturbed for a few weeks, or cut 
rushes shaken over a newspaper after having lain 
on the ground for a time, might reveal the presence 
of L truncatula m many places from which it was 
apparently absent Ana what of L palustris , the 
habits of which are often* nearer to those of L 
truncatula than L peregra ? 

A W Stelfox 

National Museum, Dublin, 

December 12 
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Reference to “ The Life-History of the Liver 
Fluke,” by A P Thomas (Q J M S , 23,1883), or indeed 
to almost any text-book in zoology, wifi show Mr 
Stelfox that in order to become infected it is not 
necessary for sheep to eat the intermediate snail host 
of Fasctola hepattca It suffices that the encysted 
cercanae be swallowed The latter may be found at 
considerable distances from their snail host, for the 
tailed cercanae which give rise to the encysted forms 
exist as such for about a week after they have escaped 
from the host and are extremely active On account 
of their microscopic character (they are just visible 
to the naked eye as snowy specks) the merest trace 
of water suffices for their needs The more ' watery ” 
habitat of L peregra, which is extremely common in 
all sorts of ditches puddles and streams, constitutes 
no impediment, therefore to this snail acting as a 
disseminator of the liver-rot parasite granted that it 
can become properly infected That it is capable of 
being infected and of setting free perfectly developed 
cercanae I have abundant evidence 

In answer to my request for literature references 
to any host other than L truncatula of the liver-rot 
parasite, Dr Paul Pelscncer has kindly given me 
several, one of which (Lutz Cenlralbl f Raktertol und 
Parasttenk , xi pp 781-796, 1893), since it refers to 
I peregra as an intermediate host of Fasctola 
hepattca, may be of use to Mr Stelfox With regard 
to the first of the methods of discovering L truncatula 
suggested by Mr Stelfox, I have had negative results 
m some districts although the sheep m these same 
districts are infected 

Monica Taylor 

Notre Dame, Dowanhill Glasgow, 

December 16 


V 

Effect of Moonlight on the Germination of Seeds 

During the summer of 1921 I investigated the 
effect of moonlight on the germination of seeds, and 
the results seemed to indicate a greatly increased 
velocity of germination In order to determine 
whether this might be due to the effect of the moon¬ 
light on the diastase, a small quantity of mustard 
seed was crushed, and weighed quantities, after 
mixing with known amounts of water, were exposed 
to moonlight in Petrie dishes, controls set alongside 
being covered Estimation with Fehling’s solution 
of the sugar produced showed that there was an 
increased yield of about 15 per cent caused by the 
moonlight 

A possible explanation of these results is to be 
found in the fact that at certain periods moonlight 
is plane-polansed, and in order to test this suggestion 
the experiments with crushed mustard seed, were 
repeated with daylight after polarisation, either by 
reflection or by a Nicol prism Control experiments 
were also carried out both in darkness and m ordinary 
daylight The temperature was the same for all 
three experiments in each case and lay between 
io° and 18 0 A remarkable increase in the amount 
of hydrolysis was always noted when polarised light 
was used Similar results were obtained with fresh 
oats, wheat, and cornflour, to which diastase had 
been added 

The investigation of this phenomenon is now 
being continued at Liverpool in conjunction with 
Prof E C C Baly and Prof J McLean Thompson, 
and the results already obtained are worthy of 
record since they give strong support Diastase is 
added to a suspension of freshly prepared starch 
and the mixture well shaken A arop of the mixture 
is placed on three slides under microscopes, one 
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being exposed to polarised light, one to ordinary 
light, the third being kept m darkness After thirty 
to sixty minutes depending on the strength of the 
diastase rapid hydrolysis can be seen to take place 
on the slides exposed to polarised light, while m 
the two controls the starch granules remain almost 
intact for some hours By the use of a delicate 
thermocouple, the temperature was proved to be 
the same in all three cases When the hght is 
intense, the starch granules m the case of the,polansed 
light break down entirely to little masses pi dextrin 
and crystals of sugar which give deposits 6f cuprous 
oxide on warming with h ehling s solution These 
results have been obtained with potato starch and 
the endosperm of maire and of wheat, the latter 
without the addition of diastase if freshly prepared 
In view of the suggestiveness of these observations 
the investigation is now being extended m various 
directions and I hope to communicate the results m 
due course Eli7aiu.th Sidnfy Slmmfns 

Chemical Laboratories 
University of Liverpool 
December 16 


Medical Education 

Reffrring to my letter (Nature December 9, 
p 769) Prof Dakin wntes (Naturf, December 23, 
p 825) I am not quite clear whether this question 
has been propounded to invite answers, or to intro¬ 
duce another of Sir Aichdall Reid s favourite discus¬ 
sions on mutations and fluctuations, etc Prof 
Dakin may rest assured that I do not invite a discus¬ 
sion about mutations and fluctuations To be frank, 
I do not think such a discussion, conducted on 
purely scholastic lints out of touch with reality, 
would be profitable My object was simply to 
protest against the waste of time to which as I 
supposed and still suppose, unhappy medical students 
are compelled Here ire some truths, none of which 
I think Prof Dakin will deny categorically, but all 
of which m practice if not in theory, are repudiated 
by many teachers of biology 

(1) Every relevant and verifiable fact, no matter 
how observed is equal before science Experiment 
is only one way—a very good way when need arises 
—■of observing I he vast majority of authentic 
facts about living beings is derived from direct 
observation People who limit their data to facts 
derived from experiment, or any other mode of ob¬ 
serving, are, like those who insist on purely Christian, 
Mahomedan, or Hindoo testimony, merely sectarian 
Dwelling in an islet of evidence they ignore the con¬ 
tinent of truth which lies at hand 

(2) Our powers of observing are proportionate to 
our familiarity with the objects of study Thus we 
can scarcely differentiate between peas in a pod or 
sheep in a flock to in Englishman newly arrived 
m China all the natives seem much alike , but 
among our own kind, whom we study from birth to 
death, especially among our intimates we see differ¬ 
ences of every shade (» e fluctuations) between vital 
and enormous extremes—as, for example, in powers 
of resisting disease Obviously the experimenter 
who works among plants and lower animals knows 
nothing about fluctuations, and less than he ought 
to know about mutations Lacking the necessary 
powers of observation, he merely guesses That he 
guesses wrongly was abundantly demonstrated by 
my letter 

Can Prof Dakin deny (a) that men the only living 
beings minutely observable are subject to stringent 
natural selection, (b) that this selection occurs amid 
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fluctuations, (c) that evolution, proportionate to the 
length and seventy of the selection, has resulted, 
(d) that human races never differentiate while there 
is interbreeding, but differentiate rapidly and in¬ 
variably when separated by time and space, (e) that 
human races blend perfectly when crossed except 
in traits linked with sex, (f) that in spite of multi¬ 
tudinous human racial differentiations, there has 
never yet been recorded a useful human mutation, 
or one that changed the type of a race, Ig) that 
human mutations (eg club-feet, idiocy, albinism) 
are not inherited independently, but are only repro¬ 
duced independently, and (A) that lost ancestral 
traits never appear among natural varieties, but 
frequently among artificial varieties, even when 
purely bred 

Unless a biologist is able (1) to accept the 
foregoing propositions, or (2) to disprove them, or 

(3) to demonstrate that man is outside the scheme 
of Nature he is not competent to teach biology to 
medical students , for after these students le ivc him, 
they will observe for themselves, and be taught by 
men who have observed, with a minuteness and 
accuracy impossible to workers among plants and 
lower animals, and the things they then learn will be 
directly contrary to the teachings of the biologist 

I have before me the synopsis of instruction in 
biology of the Royal Colleges of Physicians and 
Surgeons I must admit that it is a vast improve¬ 
ment, chiefly by way of elimination, of the rubbish 
(for a medical man) that I was taught as a student 
and which I supposed was still taught The 
syllabus for 1923 will be even shorter and better 
Biology which should make doctors, m their vast 
numbers the most potent scientific influence in 
the community is disappearing from the curriculum 
But I observe that the student must still learn the 
general structure of the Hydra and I umbneus, the 
general structure and elementary physiology of 
Scyllium and Rana, and the elementary facts of 
evolution, heredity, and variation But of what 
use, as taught by biologists can these subjects be to 
the medical student ? What, for example, will he 
learn about evolution, heredity, and variation ? 
Will he learn that some characters are " innate," 
and the rest' acquired > Recently I spent eighteen 
months trying to find out what biologists meant 
by these words and none could tell Will he learn 
from a Lamarckian teacher that acquired characters 
are inherited, or from a neo Darwinian that they 
are not > I spent a like period m trying to find out 
what was meant by " inherited " and failed again 
Will he learn from a Darwinian that fluctuations 
furnish the materials for evolution ? Or from a 
Mutationist that only mutations do so ? Or will 
he be presented with such statements as the following 
“ The standard deviation of a coefhcient of correlation 
computed from data derived from classes, members 
of which are mutually correlated, with special refer¬ 
ence to the case of fraternal and parental correlations 
calculated from entries of siblings ’ ? Will any 
biologist tell him that every character is a product 
of the combined action of nature and nurture (that is, 
is equally innate and acquired), that the human 
being is of such a nature that he is especially respon¬ 
sive to the nurture of use and that this peculiarity 
bestows on man his position in the scale of life and 
has made him the educable and therefore, according 
to the teaching he receives, the rational animal— 
able to learn for example, sense or nonsense concerning 
biology g Archdall Reid 

9 Victoria Rd South, 

Southsea, Hants 
December 26 
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Breeding Places and Migrations of the Eel 

Hy Dr Jons Schmidt, Copenhagen 

I N an article in Nature ten years ago (August 22, research, partly from various trading ships plying on 
1912, p 633) I gave a review of the position at transatlantic routes, and parti} from two schooners 
that time of the question of the breeding grounds of the kindly placed at our disposal by the owners (1913- 
frcshwater eel (Anguilla vulgaris ) We had then been 1914, the Margrelhe, 90 tons, 1920-21, the Dana, 
working for seven or eight ytars upon the question, and 550 tons) 

it was our intention to pursue the work further by means I shall in the following give a brief survey of the 
of investigations extending across the Atlantic discoveries made regarding the breeding places of the 

In the ten years then following falls the period of the cel since my article m NAriiRF m 1912 adding also 
Great War This rendered work at sea impossible We some remarks on the immigration of the eel-fry to 



managed, however, partly before and partly after the 
war, to carry out an investigation covering the greater 
part of the northern temperate waters of the Atlantic, 
and the question, Where does the eel breed ? can now, 
in the mam, be considered solved At the same time, 
we have ascertained the duration and extent of the 
migrations of the eel-fry 

The previous investigations had been undertaken 
with the well-equipped research vessel Thor, but its 
radius of action would not suffice for transatlantic 
cruises From 1913 until. 1921, when the Danish 
Government acquired the mme-sweeper Dana to replace 
the Thor , we were obliged to make our investigations 
from ships without any special equipment for marine 
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Europe For further details 1 must refer any readers 
interested to my rccentlv published paper m the 
Philosophical Transactions 1 
In my article m Naturf (August 22,1912, p 633) I 
summed up the position as follows “ We cannot say 
as yet where exactly the spawning takes place, and but 
little more than that the spawning places must lie in the 
Atlantic beyond the Continental Slope, and that they 
must be m the Northern Atlantic ” 

The smallest (youngest) developmental stage of the 
eel then known to us was a laiva of 34 mm length 
I11 order to say anything definite as to where m the 

1 Philosophical Transactions of the Royal Society of London Serie* B 
No 385 vof an, pp 179 208 1922 
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Atlantic our eels did breed, we had to find far younger 
stages, for a larva so large as 34 mm might well be 
imagined to have moved a great distance from the spot 
where it came into the world Nor was it enough to 
find a few isolated specimens of the youngest stages , a 
spot which could be declared to be the site where the 





grea,t hosts of eels from the European continent assemble 
for their spawning must necessarily yield earliest stages 
of the offspring in great numbers 

Tfie task before us, then, was to chart the distribution 
of the various developmental stages of eel-larva, from 
the oldest, about 7i cm long—which we knew from 
previous investigations were to be found off the coasts 
of Western Europe and in the Mediterranean—to the 
earliest tiny stages which no one as yet had ever seen 
If we could ascertain where, and at what seasons, these 
tiny larvae were found, then we should at the same time 
have discovered where and when the eels spawn Once 
it was known where the various sizes (age-groups) of 
growmg larvae occurred, it would be possible to form an 
idea as to the extent and duration of the migrations of 
the eel-fry from the breeding grounds to the fresh 
waters of Europe 

These years of research have been rich in excitement 
and suspense, disappointment alternating with en¬ 
couraging discoveries, and periods of rapid progress 
with others during which the solution of the problem 
seemed wrapped in deeper darkness than ever One is 
tempted to describe the investigations in their chrono¬ 
logical sequence, from first to last, in order to show how 
by slow degrees, advancing step by step, we came to see 
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great parts of the life-history of the eel emerge from the 
darkness that surrounded it The question of space, 
however, precludes this We must content ourselves 
with setting forth the facts as they now appear, after 
eighteen years of work, and seeing what conclusions 
may be drawn from them 

The chart Fig 1 gives us the main sum of these many 
years’ investigations mto the distribution of the eel Iarv® 
This may be briefly stated as follows The larva of our 
European eel (Anguilla vulgaris) are found distributed 
across the whole of the Atlantic Ocean from off the 
coasts of Europe to those of the United States They 
increase m number, but decrease m size, as we pass 
from the European side towards America The curves 
on the chart show that the spawnmg grounds compnse 
a restricted area in the western Atlantic, north-east and 
north of the West Indies, between 65° and 48° long, 
for here —and here only—art the youngest, newly 
hatched larva found The eel spawns at the close of 
the winter and during sprmg In April the larva had 
an average length of 12-13 mm, in June 25, and in 
October 35-40 mm During their first summer the 
larva are found only m the western Atlantic Enormous 
quantities of these first-year larva (the O-group, as we 
call them) are found at this season west of 50° W long 
In June 1920, when we were working there with the 
schooner Dana, it was impossible to draw a net through 
the upper water layers without bringing them up in 
quantities, and we often took several hundred speci¬ 
mens at one haul, as shown in the illustration Fig 2 



We are therefore excellently acquainted with the sizes 
and growth of the O-group larva In June 1920 the 
four or five thousand specimens taken varied from 
7 to 37 mm in length, with an average of 25 mm 
In the course of the autumn and winter, the great 
bulk of the first-year larva (the O-group) disappears 
from the spawning grounds in the western Atlantic, but 
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a number of stragglers remain there throughout the 
winter, appearing m the following spring as a I-group, 
sharply distinguished in point of size from the young 
fry of the O-group which have come into being mean- 


mm 




42 

M ••••••♦ 

40 

•• 

18 


36 
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34 





fir 4 - Furopean eel (4» «,Ua vulgar,,) weetern 
Atlantic (went of 50 Ion* W ) Dana, June 1990 
Showing limit between O group and I group 

time (see Figs 3 and 4) These specimens of the I-group, 
however, found in early summer west of 50° W long , 
are comparatively few The great majority, now 
measuring 50-60 mm , have, m the course of the winter, 
moved north-east and east, and are now in the central 
Atlantic, about as far as the longitude of the Azores, or 
even some distance farther east In 
the following year again, by early 
summer, these larvae have attained 
their full size, averaging about 
75 mm, and appear now, as a 
II-group, off the western shores of 
Europe and far up in the Medi¬ 
terranean, having, in the latter case, 
passed in through the Straits of 
Gibraltar during the winter, or m the 
autumn 

The retrograde metamorphosis of 
the full-grown larvae takes place in 
the course of the autumn and winter 
In the process, they become elvers, 
and in spring, being then three years 
old (the Ill-group) move up into fresh 
water, when the temperature of the 
latter permits At this stage of 
development they resemble minia¬ 
ture eels (Fig 5) The average length 
is about 65 mm , but they have lost 
greatly in dimensionsajjd weight dur¬ 
ing metamorphosis, running no fewer 
than 1500 specimens to the pound In 
England, it is more especially on the 
west coast, in the Bristol Channel, 
that the elvers ascend in very great 
quantities during the spring, the 
phenomenon bemg generally known among the in¬ 
habitants, who catch them for human consumption, or 
even for feeding pip The name “ elver,” too, comes 
from this part of the country Inhere are interesting 
accounts from Gloucester telling how, in March and 
April,fishermen stand in hundreds along the nver banks, 
each with a hand net, fishing for elvers, and often 
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making astonishingly large catches—a hundredweight 
of fish pier man in one night Bearing m mind the fact 
that 1500 elvers go to the pound weight, it will be 
realised that enormous quantities of eel fry must come 
in every year to the coasts of Europe from the Atlantic, 
numbers answering well to the great masses of tiny 
larvse we found with the Dana on the breeding grounds 
of the eel m the western Atlantic In 1920, 1921 and 
1922, we found first-year larvae (O-group) of the re¬ 
spective years on those grounds, but at this present 
time of writing (October 1922), none of these will yet 
have reached their destination, the fresh waters of 
Europe Not until next spring (1923) will the fisher¬ 
men of the Bnstol Channel be able to catch elvers of 
the 1920 stock, which appeared in our nets in the 
western Atlantic in June 1920, and are shown in Fig 2 
And not until 2$ years from now—that is to say, in 
the spring of 1925—will the 1922-year class, specimens 
of which were taken by the Dana expedition about 
six months ago (April and May 1922) near Bermuda, 
make their entry into the Severn 
Moving eastward, then, across the Atlantic, the eel 
fry come to the shores of Europe, and it is natural that 
here they should be found in greatest numbers It 13 
here also, that the capture of them has developed into 
an actual industry, as for example, apart from the 
Bnstol Channel, also at several places m the south-west 
of Ireland, but especially on the west coast of France 
and the northern shores of Spam * They are taken here 



m tons, and the inhabitants have special names for 
them (ttvelles or pt bales in France, and angulas m Spam) 
It must not be imagined, however, that all the eel 
fry coming from the Atlantic will be stopped by the 
west coasts of Europe, Great numbers of them continue 

•Ain 

Italy, tl 
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on their way —living semi-pelagically—to the east¬ 
ward, until the metamorphosis is completed, and the 
small etl young have acquired a dark covering of pig¬ 
ment In Northern Europe they move— by way of the 
(hannel and round the north of Scotland—through into 
the North Sea and farther, via the Danish waters, to the 
western parts of the Baltic, where they have been found 
so far east as E of Bornholm, at stages where the meta¬ 
morphosis was not yet quite completed (Dr A C 
Johansep, with the Thor), Pig i In the northern parts 
of the Baltic, elvers are not known, or indeed any eels 
less than 20-30 cm , though the eel occurs right in to the 
innermost waters of that sea I he eds found in P inland 
are large females, and on the east coast of Sweden no 
males have been found north of lat 57 0 08' (off Gland), 
see Fig 1 This peculiar fact evidently answers to 
what we know from the great rivers, where the female 
eels generally move farther up into the higher reaches 
than the males 

The eel fry enter the Mediterranean at an early 
stage, as unmetamorphosed larvae, most often not 
even having attained their full larval size, between one 
and a half and two years old As unmetamorphosed 
larvae they are found throughout the western basin, 
west of Italy, and at times, perhaps, still farther to the 
eastward Even in the most easterly parts of the Medi¬ 
terranean, an ascent of elvers takes place, these being 
transparent, and thus not having fully completed their 
metamorphosis I have m this connexion received 


some information, with samples, from Mr Geoffrey W 
Paget, Director of Pisheries Investigations m Cairo At 
a pumping station near Alexandria, where fresh water 
is pumped in large quantities into a channel leading 
direct to the sea, Mr Paget found, on February 24,1920, 
“ that elvers were present in prodigious quantities, 
bemg unable to proceed further on account of the 
station From this date—February 24—until April 15, 
fishing was practically continuous, and we transported 
over 5,000,000 elvers to the canal systems inland ” 
Mr Paget’s observations are highly interesting, show¬ 
ing as they do that elvers which have not yet completed 
their metamorphosis can occur in such great quantities 
so far east as about 30° E long Together with 
observations from northern Europe, they give us a clear 
picture of the remarkable power of migration possessed 
by the eel fry From the breeding grounds in the 
western Atlantic to the mouth of the Nile is a distance 
approaching 90 degrees of longitude, or one-fourth of 
the earth’s circumference, and this distance is covered 
by the eel fry in the space of about three years They 
may reach the Nile and the western Baltic before their 
metamorphosis is yet complete, and the greater part of 
the journey is made while they are still m the leaf-shaped 
larval stage No other instance is known among fishes 
of a species requiring a quarter of the circumference of 
the globe to complete its life history, and larval migra¬ 
tions of such extent and duration as those of the eel are 
altogether unique in the animal kingdom 


Theories of 

By Dr A 

M UC If attention has been devoted m recent years 
to theories of magnetism, and an interesting 
survey of the position Of the subject is given in the 
report of a committee of the U S National Research 
Council issued by the National Academy of Sciences, 
Washington, in August last (vol 3, part 3) It is 
difficult In a descriptive article of moderate length to 
present judicially the various views which have been 
advanced, but an attempt will here be made to do this, 
using the report referred to as a basis, and supplement¬ 
ing it with accounts of one or two advances not recorded 
therein 

Poisson m 1820 published a mathematical theory of 
magnetism which was based on Coulomb’s inverse 
square law He merely regarded magnetic sub¬ 
stances tis possessing positive and negative magnetic 
fluids which could be separated by the application of 
an external magnetic field resulting m the production 
of the magnetic effects as observed m bar magnets 
This theory was eventually (1831) shown to be un¬ 
tenable by Faraday’s discovery of the phenomenon of 
diamagnetism 

Ampere’s theory (1825), based on Oersted’s dis¬ 
covery (1820) of the magnetic effects of an electnc 
current, may be regarded as the foundation of modem 
magnetic theories, though at that time the laws of 
electromagnetic induction were unknown This theory 
led Weber (1854) to develop a theory which aimed 
at an explanation of the magnetic effects of bar 
magnets on the assumption that the molecules were 
always equivalent to miniature magnets, whether the 
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Magnetism 

E Oxley 

substance were magnetised or not, the action of the 
external field being merely to align the miniature 
magnets along the direction of the applied field No 
explanation of the phenomenon of hysteresis was given, 
however, until Maxwell (“ Electricity and Magnetism,” 
§ 444) extended Weber’s views and interpreted the 
more complicated hysteresis effects in terms of certain 
quasi-elastic forces 

The theory of Ewing (1890) enabled us to visualise 
the nature of these hypothetical controlling forces by 
attributing the sluggishness of the response to an 
applied field as due to the interaction between special 
groups of molecules This gave a rough explanation 
of hysteresis effects in terms of the mutual actions 
between complex groups of molecular magnets, and 
accounted for the shape of the hysteresis loops, the 
coercive force and the retentivity of a ferro-magnetic 
substance like iron 

At the beginning of the present century, attempts 
were made by Voigt and J J Thomson to outline an 
electron theory of magnetism based on the magnetic 
effects of a moving electron, but it was not until the 
theory of paramagnetism and diamagnetism of Lan- 
gevin appeared (1905) that a satisfactory interpreta¬ 
tion of these phenomena was presented 

The classical researches of Curie (1895) had shown 
that substances could be divided mto three groups as 
regards their magnetic properties under an external 
field These are, (1) diamagnetic substances, which 
show a mmute negative induced moment, practically 
independent of temperature, (2) paramagnetic sub- 
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stances, which show generally a larger and positive 
induced moment, varying inversely as the absolute 
temperature, and (3) ferro-magnetic substances, which 
show still larger positive magnetic moments, which 
vary with the temperature and external field in a 
complex way In each case the total induced moment 
per gram of the substance, divided by the applied 
field, is called the specific susceptibility On Lan- 
gevm’s theory, a molecule consists of a congeries of 
revolving positive and negative charges , if the total 
initial magnetic moment of these is zero, the substance 
is diamagnetic, if it is not zero, the substance is either 
paramagnetic or ferro-magnetic The diamagnetic 
effect must exist m all matter, but is masked by the 
larger para- or ferro-magnetic effects in the latter 
case Langevm’s theory indicated that when there is 
no interaction between the molecules, the diamagnetic 
effect is independent of temperature, while the para¬ 
magnetic effect varies inversely as the absolute tem¬ 
perature in accordance with the Cune rules mentioned 
above Langevm did not consider ferro-magnetism, 
this was done by Weiss 

These remarks hold only in so far as. there is no 
appreciable mutual action between the molecules 
In ferro-magnetic substances, such artion is pro¬ 
nounced, and Weiss (1907) extended Langevm’s theory 
by introducing an intrinsic molecular field to represent 
this mutual molecular interference According to 
Weiss the molecular field has not necessarily a mag¬ 
netic origin , it corresponds to the forces determining 
crystallisation, but for magnetic purposes it may be 
regarded as a magnetic field proportional to the in¬ 
tensity of magnetisation, and its value is then of the 
order io 7 gauss Weiss further showed that the 
energy of this field is a measure of the thermal change 
when, at the critical temperature, the substance 
passes from the ferro-magnetic to the paramagnetic 
state The results obtained with magnetite above 
the critical temperature showed that Curie’s rule of 
paramagnetism held but that the constant of pro¬ 
portionality had a series of different values over 
certain temperature ranges These values were inter¬ 
preted by Weiss as due to sudden changes of the molec¬ 
ular magnetic moment by a unit, the value of which 
was found to be 16 4 x io~ M c g s e m u This is the 
Weiss magneton, its value has later been corrected 
to 18 54 x io 24 Weiss and others claim that this 
unit exists in many ferro-magnetic substances and m 
paramagnetic salts, though m the latter substances 
the evidence is not quite so conclusive Further 
practical and theoretical extensions of the work have 
been made by Weiss, Kunz, Honda, and Fnvold, but 
lack of space prevents an extended account of these 
here 

Honda (1910) made an extensive exammation of the 
variation of susceptibility of many elements with 
temperature, and concluded that, in general, the Curie 
rules did not hold In 1914 he submitted that the 
magnetic moments of molecules were not constant but 
depended on the temperature, and that they exert 
forces on one another which hmder their lining up 
parallel to the field Tn solids which are paramag¬ 
netic, the magnetic unit is a spherical group of mole¬ 
cules This sphere becomes elongated m the ferro¬ 
magnetic state A second theory due to Honda (1914) 
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advocates a gyroscopic motion of the molecule to 
account for diamagnetism and paramagnetism This 
is very similar to the theories of Cans (1910-1916) 
There appears to be no doubt that certain gyroscopic 
motions are involved, but more recent evidence (see 
below) indicates that these do not arise from molecular 
rotations but from a gyroscopic property of the electron 
itself, 1 e , the electron is a magneton 

Certain departures from the Curie rules for para¬ 
magnetic crystals at low temperatures have been 
examined by Onnes, Oosterhuis, and others, and inter¬ 
preted in terms of a molecular field m a manner similar 
to that of Weiss 

The variation of diamagnetism accompanying the 
transition from the liquid to the crystalline state has 
been investigated by the writer (1911-22), who found 
that organic compounds changed their specific suscep¬ 
tibility by a few per cent The theoretical explanation 
of the results was obtained by including in the Langevm 
theory of diamagnetism a term depending on the local 
polarisation which determines a local molecular field 
Weiss regarded his molecular field as uniform, but in 
the present case it must be of an alternating character 
as we pass from molecule to molecule of the crystal 
It exists whether the substance is subjected to an 
external field or not, and distorts the electron orbits, 
producing a few per cent change of specific suscepti¬ 
bility on crystallisation It can be shown that (1) 
these local fields are of the same order of intensity as 
Weiss’s field, namely, io 7 gauss (2) the energy of this 
field is a measure of the latent heat of fusion, (3) the 
existence of such a field would induce a magnetic 
double refraction which is comparable with the natural 
double refraction of crystals, (4) the change of volume 
on crystallisation is the magneto-stnetion effect of 
this molecular field, and (5) the energy of the local 
molecular field per unit volume represents the tensile 
strength of the crystal 

Thus it appears that in all crystalline media there 
are mtense local fields, the linking up of which from 
molecule to molecule determines the rigidity of the 
crystal We are not certain what is the true nature of 
the field , it is probably partly electrostatic and partly 
magnetic That the magnetic forces are important in 
determining the distribution of the planes of cleavage 
m crystals has been emphasised by the writer (1920), 
a uniform magnetic field being capable of isolating the 
cleavages, 1 e , of distinguishing between an open or 
close packing of the molecules in certain directions 

The present position of magnetic theories is fascinat¬ 
ing There appears to be evidence that the ultimate 
magnetic particle is neither the molecule nor the atom 
but the electron itself, in other words, the electron is 
not merely an electrostatic charge but also a magnetic 
doublet or magneton Such a structure no doubt 
accounts for the spiral tracks of the /3-particles as 
observed by C T R Wilson The problem of the 
interaction between such doublets m crystalline media 
is far from being solved It appears that a useful 
picture of the mechanism is obtained on the Lewis- 
Langmuir theory (elaborated by Langmuir in 1919) of 
the cubical atom In non-iomsed media the coupling 
force betweeq atoms is formed by units, each consisting 
bf a pair of electrons, and each pair corresponds to a 
single valency bond of chemistry The influence of 
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magnetic forces m determining crystalline structure, 
magne-crystallic action, and chemical combination m 
non-iomsed media is apparent It is interesting to 
note that Pascal (1910) showed that in organic com¬ 
pounds, all of which are diamagnetic, the molecular 
susceptibility is (apart from certain peculiarities of 
structure common to certain types of compounds) 
equal to the sum of the atomic susceptibilities of the 
component atoms This is not true of ionised com¬ 
pounds, such as metallic salts, where the coupling 
between the atoms is probably of an electrostatic 
nature 

Further developments of the magneton theory were 
made by Parson (1915), who identified the electro¬ 
magnetic coupling between pairs of magnetic doublets 
with the force of chemical combmation The mag¬ 
neton, or anchor ring electron, has been applied by 
Allen (1920) to interpret the phenomena of optical 
activity and optical isomerism In connexion with 
the magnitude of the local magnetic field, namely, 
to 7 gauss, it is interesting to note that Allen’s calcula¬ 
tions give a value 10 s gauss at a distance from the 
anchor ring equal to its radius 

A number of attempts to obtain a quantum theory 
of magnetism have been made m recent years by 
Oosterhuis, Keesom, Gans, Reiche, and others These 
are based on the assumption that the molecules are 
endowed with quantised molecular rotations, but the 
theory of Gans is the only one to take account of molec¬ 
ular interactions 

In connexion with these views the theory of Bohr 
and Sommerfeld must be considered Though this 
has proved so successful m the interpretation of the 
fine structure of spectral lines, it does not appear at all 
obvious how the open elliptical orbits of this theory 
can give the uniquely balanced systems required to 
explam diamagnetism, nor does it give a picture of the 
directed forces which are responsible for crystal 
lattices These considerations suggest that the atom 
must have a static structure Perhaps the electron 
itself is quantised, the motion of its parts being highly 
localised compared with atomic dimensions The 
electrons m an atom may be distnbuted on spherical 
or ellipsoidal surfaces, and the passage from one surface 


to another determine the emission of a definite amount 
of radiation of a certain frequency 

Quite recently Whittaker (1922) has published a 
new quantum mechanism of the atom based upon the 
existence of a number of atomic magnetic doublets 
If an electron collides with this system the collision is 
perfectly elastic if the velocity of the electron is less 
than a certain amount If the velocity exceeds this 
amount the electron passes through the magnetic 
system and hands over to the latter a definite quantum 
of energy which is identified as Planck’s quantum 
The derivation of the Balmer senes can be obtained 
from this conception, it may later be found equally 
effective m interpreting the fine structure of spectral 
lines Allen has replaced the particular magnetic 
structure postulated by Whittaker by a pair of nng 
electrons, thus identifying Whittaker’s model more 
closely with Langmuir’s cubical atom The atomic 
structure is dynamical locally but is essentially static 
at ranges comparable with molecular dimensions 
The static structure is required to account for 
crystalline and magnetic properties of matter m 
the non-radiating state Recent experiments by 
the writer (1922) indicate that the occlusion of 
hydrogen by palladium produces a system the elec¬ 
tronic configuration of which is similar to that of 
silver, and the fall m paramagnetism of the palladium 
is consistent with this view, silver being diamagnetic 
Manganese which has been fused m an atmosphere of 
hydrogen is ferro-magnetic, although pure manganese 
is paramagnetic Iron which has been fused in 
hydrogen has a higher coercive force than ordinary 
iron (like cobalt) These experiments indicate that 
when hydrogen is occluded m one of these elements an 
electronic system is produced corresponding to an 
element the atomic number of which is one higher than 
that of the element occluding the hydrogen The 
suggestion is that the hydrogen electron, m such 
systems, enters into the outer shell of electrons of the 
metallic atom 

A static model, consistent of course with a highly 
localised dynamical model, such as the one advocated 
above, seems to be the only satisfactory interpretation 
of these results 


Obituary. 


Prof Oscar Hertwig 

HE death of Oscar Hertwig, formerly professor of 
anatomy m the University of Berlin and director 
of its Anatomical-Biological Institute, removes from 
the scene one of the chief leaders in morphological 
science lie formed a lmk in that chain of illustrious 
men including Johannes Muller, Gegenbaur, Fur- 
bnnger, and Gaupp, which has demonstrated how 
fully Germany has realised the importance of entrust¬ 
ing its great chairs of anatomy to men who are anato¬ 
mists in the broadest sense of the word, leaders in 
vertebrate morphology and not merely experts in 
the details of anthropotomy 
Hertwig was most widely known through his senes 
of admirable text-books His “ Lehrbuch der Ent- 
wicklungsgeschichte des Menschen und der Wirbel- 
tiere ’’ made its appearance in 1886 and has passed 
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through numerous editions, both in its extended and 
in its condensed form (“ Elemente,” 3rd Edition, 
1920) “ Die Zelle und die Gewebe,” first published 

in 1893, and known in its later editions as the “ AU- 
gememe Biologie,” is still widely used as a most 
admirable text-book of general biology on a cyto- 
logical basis During the years 1901-6 Hertwig 
brought out the vanous instalments of that wonderful 
encyclopaedia which bears the characteristically 
German title “ Handbuch der Entwicklungslehre der 
Wirbeltiere,” edited and in parts written by himself 
While it is, perhaps, permissible to hope that the 
appearance of this colossal work marks the approach¬ 
ing end of what may be called the encyclopaedic age 
of biology, in which real progress has become more 
and more impeded and slowed down by the accumula¬ 
tion of minute details, there can be no question regard- 
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mg the value and utility of Hertwig’s great “ hand¬ 
book " 

Hertwig, a laboratory worker rather than a field 
naturalist, had no belief m “ das schon morsch gewor- 
dene Lehrgebaude des Darwimsmus,” and to this 
fact we owe the last of his larger text-books—the 
useful and interesting, if not wholly convincing, 
“ Das Werden der Organismen,” first published in 
1916 and now in its third edition 

Oscar Hertwig’s really great, indeed epoch-making, 
contributions to the development of biological 
science are to be found, however, not in his 
text-books, but in a comparatively small group of 
original investigations, some of them earned out 
m co-opcration with his brother Richard, which 
are of the most fundamental importance It was 
in 1875 that Hertwig, forestalling van Beneden by 
a few months, showed for the first time, by his studies 
upon sea-urchin eggs, what was the real nature of 
the fertilisation of the animal egg—that the process 
consisted essentially of the fusion between the nucleus 
of the egg and the nu< leus of one single spermatozoon 
In 1878 there appeared the monograph by the brothers 
Hertwig upon the sense organs and nervous svstem 
of the medusae—a work published before its time and 
perhaps destined to fill its role more completely in the 
future with a fuller recognition of the fact that the 
most fundamental function of the nervous system is to 
preserve intact the organic c ontinuity in the animal 
body throughout its evolutionary increase in bulk 

In the early eighties of last century, Oscar and 
Richard Hertwig, stimulated by the work of English 
morphologists — Huxley, Lankester, and Balfour— 
turned themselves to the investigation of the founda¬ 
tions of the germ-layer theory, clearing up the muddle 
which had resulted from the non-rccognition of what 
we now know by Hertwig’s name, mesenchyme, and 
corroborating and amplifying Lankester’s conception 
of the enteroccelic nature of the coelom 

In 1890 Oscar Hertwig published lus comparison 
of “ Egg- and Sperm-formation in Ascans,” in which 
he worked out m minute detail the parallelism in 
gametogenesis m the two sexes, and < leared up the 
mystery of the “ polar bodies,” long known as char¬ 
acteristic ot the unfertilised animal egg Hertwig 
showed that male and female gametes are alike formed 
in sets of four, but that m the female sex three of 
each four degenerate, the three degenerate eggs being 
the polar bodies 

The last of Hertwig’s works that demands mention 
is his study of those extraordinary malformations of 
vertebrate embryos to which he applied the name 
“ spina bifida ” In these the body of the embryo is 
divided into two halves by a longitudinal ejeft travers¬ 
ing the notochord and the greater part of the central 
nervous system, and yet this seemingly irreparable 
injury proves no insuperable barrier to continued 
development In many cases the cleft closes, the 
two halves unite and a perfectly normal individual 
results Hertwig correlated these monstrosities with 
a hypothetical evolutionary stage in which the neural 
surface of the ancestral vertebrate was traversed by 
a slit-like primitive mouth, and to-day this is still 
the’only working hypothesis at our disposal to explain' 
a very extraordinary phenomenon 
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It must not be imagined that Hertwig’s activities 
were limited to such fields as are indicated by the 
various works to which allusion has been made He 
interested himself in the social questions of the day, 
and the very last of his publications that has come 
into the writer’s hands is “ Der Stoat als Organismus ” 
(1923), with a trenchant criticism of some of those 
forms of extremism that are so rife at the present time 

Mr A Trevor-Baityf 

Mr A rRFvoR-BATTYE, who died it Las Palmas on 
December 20, was in aciomplished naturalist and 
Arctic traveller The second son of the Rev W 
Wilberforce Battye, he was born in 18155 int ^ adopted 
in 1890 the additional surname of Trevor on succeeding 
to certain estates that had fallen to his father Yfter 
leaving Oxford, Mr Trevor-Batlyi indulged his 
taste for natural history in extensive travels in North 
America, Africa, the Himalayas, and Arctic Purope 
In 1894, in the yacht Saxon, he visited the little known 
island of Kolguev, m the Barents Sea, with the object 
of devoting the summer to the study of its bird life 
The Savon, on returning from a cruise to Novaya 
Ztmlya, missed Mr Trevor-Battye through inability 
to reach the east coast, and returned to England with¬ 
out him or his companion, Mr Hyland The two 
Englishmen joined a party of wandering Samoyedes 
and made good their retreat to the mainland by sledge 
and boat This was a fruitful expedition and com¬ 
pleted the exploration of Kolguev 

In 1896 Mr Trcvor-Battye returned to the Arctic 
regions, accompanying Sir Martin Lonway as naturalist 
on his expedition to Spitsbergen Mr Trevor-Battve 
made explorations around Dickson Bay and, with Prof 
Garwood, climbed Homsunds Tind A tew years later 
he visited (rete and made valuable contributions to 
the knowledge of its natural history 

Mr Trevor-Battye was editor of natural history 
in the “ Victoria History of the Counties of Fngland,” 
and of I ord Liltord’s book on British birds His own 
works included “ Icebound on Kolguev ” (1895), “ A 
Northern Highway of the Tsar ” (1897), and “ (imping 
in Crete” (1913) “Crete its scenery and natural 
features ” was a recent contribution to the Geographical 
Journal (September 1919) , 


Dr Fridoun Krasser 

A few weeks ago Dr Fndolin Krasser was found 
dead m his laboratory at the Deutsche Tcchnische 
Ilochschule at Prague, where for several years he had 
occupied the chair of botany He was widely known 
as a palseobotanist who had devoted himself to the 
investigation of Mesozoic floras, more especially to 
the study of the large collections of Upper Tnassic 
plants from the well-known Lunz beds in the Hof 
Museum' of Vienna In 1887, Dr Krasser published 
a note on heterophylly inspired by the work of Baron 
Ettingshausen, with whom he was closely associated 
In 1891 he wrote on the Rhsetic floras of Persia, 
a few years later Ije turned his attention to the Creta¬ 
ceous plants of Moravia, and in 1900 and 1905 made 
some interesting contributions to our knowledge of 
Palaeozoic and Mesozoic floras of the Far East 
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Dr Krasser published several papers on UpperTriassic 
floras, and it was hoped that he would eventually 
produce an adequately illustrated account of this 
important but still very imperfectly known period 
of botanical history It would be a fitting recogni¬ 
tion of the value of Dr Krasser’s work if the authori¬ 
ties of the Vienna Museum could see their way to 
entrust the material to which he was devoting his 
vacations to some palseo-botanical colleague with a 
view to the publication of a comprehensive memoir 
Among other contributions reference may be made to 
papers on the genus Willi imsonia and other Jurassic 
plants from Sardinia 

Dr Krasser was a man of attractive personality, 
a good friend, and an enthusiastic investigator 


Proj Rhys Davids 

By the death on December 27, in the fulness of years 
and honour,of Prof T W Rhys Davids, 1 ngland has 
lost a great oriental scholar Son of 1 Congregational 
pastor at (olchestcr, and born on Mav 12, 1843, Prof 
Davids was educated at Brighton School, and studied 
Creek and Sanskrit at Breslau University He spent 
eight years in the Ceylon Civil Service, where he 


mastered Pah and commenced his Buddhistic studies 
Retummghome he became, from 1882 to 1912, professor 
of Pah and Buddhist literature at University College, 
London, and from 1904 to 1915 professor of com¬ 
parative religion at the University of Manchester He 
was secretary and librarian of the Royal Asiatic Society 
from 188 5 to 1904, and he shared m the foundation of 
the British Academy, of whii h he was a fellow 
Prof and Mrs Rhys Davids—the latter also an 
accomplished Pah scholar—were the leading agents in 
spreading a knowledge of Buddhism in this country 
An inspiring teacher and an indefatigable worker, he 
produced a number of books on the subject which he' 
had made his own , the best known of which are his 
manual of “ Buddhism,” “ Buddhist India,” and 
“ American Lectures on Buddhism ” Tie also did 
good work in establishing the Oriental Translations 
bund and the Indian Text Series His dtath leaves 
a gap in the scanty ranks of oriental scholars which 
will not be easily filled 


Wi- regret to announce the death on December 30 
in his sixty-sixth year,of Dr J B Haycraft emeritus 
professor of physiology in the University of Wales 


Current Topics and Events 


SciENTiric workers arc too well acquainted with 
the v alue placed on their services to be surprised at an 
advertisement for a university assistant lecturer in a 
department of science at a salaiy of 300/ a year 
Recently however such an offer provoked an in¬ 
dignant protest from a disinterested member of the 
general public who stated to us that the remuneration 
of his chauffeur was on a more liberal scale While it 
is true that any educated man with aspirations would 
prefer a university teaching post, with its vague 
promise of an interesting and useful career, to the more 
mundane occupation it is nevertheless a matter of 
the gravest concern that those educational institutions 
which are engaged 111 the task of increasing and 
disseminating knowledge are in such a parlous 
financial position that they are forced to offer salaries 
bearing no relation to the status of the posts, and 
imposing on their holders an unfair burden of financial 
sacrifice 1 he greatest benefactors of the universities 
are still the members of the teaching staffs themselves 

Ihe story of Shackleton’s last Antarctic expedition 
on the Quest as presented at the New Scala Theatre, 
is a little disappointing, inasmuch as considerable 
interesting material is not explained It is a diffi¬ 
cult task for Commander Frank Wild to supply any¬ 
thing more than a running commentary with so 
much film shown The curtailment of some of the 
" Departure ” film and * Ports of Call ” film, such 
as a bull fight m Portugal, all of which occupy con¬ 
siderable time, would, perhaps, be advantageous, and 
the audience taken as quickly as possible to the 
lonely sub-Antarctic islands with their fascinating 
bird life—to South Georgia and its whaling industry, 
and to the southern ice fields A few still pictures 
introduced here and there would afford the lecturer 
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an opportunity of giving mort information which 
is badly needed of the natural history pictures The 
natural history films are extraordinarily interesting 
and commence with a landing through the heavy 
surf on St Paul s Rocks on the equator In the 
midst of these small dangerous rocks there is a lagoon 
of wonderfully clear water with many spec its of fish 
to be seen in its pellucid depths The rocks provide 
a nesting place for hundreds of sea birds Lxcellent 
films are shown of the rookeries of the great w anderer 
Albatross the Cape hen the giant petrel the Gentoo 
penguin, and the sea elephant, all taken at South 
Georgia Ascension Island piovides a moving picture 
of a great rookery of terns The lengthy him of 
the whaling industry in South Georgia is shown with 
the film running at high speed, commencing with the 
harpooning of the rorqual or blue whale, and showing 
the whole process of " trying out This film is full 
of interest and instruction but unhappily bears 
eloquent testimony to the extermination of southern 
whales Soon these rorquals and fin back whales 
will become as scarce as the sperm and southern 
whalebone whale if the industry is allowed to continue 
uncontrolled Zavodovski Island, to the south of 
South Georgia was next visited This ice-covered, 
rock-bound, and forbidding island is the home of 
countless penguins Round its coast are numbers of 
deep caves which belch forth dense sulphurous fumes 
The three months spent in the ice pack with constant 
vigilance and toil in battling the floes, are not of 
special interest from a lecture point of view, though 
no doubt useful scientific data was collected 

The duration record in gliding established at the 
recent contests on the South Downs has already been 
broken in a rather sensational manner, and by another 
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Frenchman, Lt 1 horet Ihe event took place at 
Biskra m Algeria on Wednesday January 3 and 
Lt Thoret stayed in the air more than seven hours, 
from 93AM till 44PM It is interesting to note 
that the flight was carried out on an ordinary aeroplane 
in which the power had been shut off completely and 
not in a specially designed glider The loading was 
3 8 lb per square foot instead of 2 a lb per square foot 
as m the specially constructed gliders used during the 
summer The machine was a Hanriot 14 biplane 
weighing 1364 lb including a motor of 80 H I* 

Applications are invited for the Theresa Seessel 
Research Fellowship of Yale University value 300/ 
for the promotion of original research in biological 
studies Preference will be given to candidates who 
have already obtained their doctorate and demon¬ 
strated by their work their fitness to carry on sut ci ss- 
fully original research work of a high ordc r The lioldci 
must reside in New Haven during the college yeir 
October to June Applications which should be 
accompanied by rtpnnts of scientific publications 
and letters of recommendation and a statement of 
the particular problem which the candidati expects 
to investigate should be m ide to the Dt an of the 
Graduate School New Haven Conn before May 1 
next 

A special meeting of the Royal Society of Medicine 
will be held on Friday, January 26, at 830 to 
commemorate the centenary of the death of Ldw ird 
Jenner There will be an address by Sir W Hale 
White on ’ Jenner and his Work,” and objects of 
historical interest w ill be shown 

Thf Trueman Wood lecture of the Royal Society 
of Arts will be delivered by Sir William Bragg 
at the Society’s house, Adelpln it 8 o clock on 
Wednesday, Januaiy 24 The subject will be The 
New Methods of Crystal An ilysis and their Bearing 
on Pure and Applied Science “ 

A nfw section of the Royal Microscopical Society 
has been formed for the purpose of dealing with the 
practical use of the microscope m connexion with 
industrial research The inaugural meeting of the 
section will be held at 20 Hanover Square W x on 
Wednesday, January 23 at 7 o clock 

The following free public Gresham lectures will be 
delivered at Gresham College, Basinghall Street at 
6 o’clock, on the dates named —Physic, by Sir Robert 
Armstrong-Jones (January 23, 24, 25 and 26) 
Astronomy, by Mr A R Hinks (January 30, 31 and 
February 1 and 2), Geometry, by Mr W H Wagstaff 
(February 6, 7, 8 , and 9) 

The Silvanus Thompson Memorial I ecture will be 
delivered at the Technical College, Leonard Street, 
EC 2, on Thursday, February 1, at 730 pm, by 
Sir Oliver Lodge, who will take as his subject The 
Basis of Wireless Communication The chair will be 

taken bv Sir Charles Parsons After the lecture a 
conversazione and re-union of*old students will be 
held A collection of Prof Thompson’s paintings 
and apparatus will be shown and a number of demon 
strations will be given in the laboratories 
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A committee, consisting of representatives of the 
Institutions of Mechanical Engineers and Naval 
Architects, has been appointed with the object of 
carrying out tests on oil engines and of reporting 
on the perform ince of motor-driven vessels The 
Engineer m-Chief of the rieet has with the approval 
of the Admiralty joined this committee In scope 
the proposed trials will include economy and thermo¬ 
dynamic tests ashore and manoeuvring tests at sea 
Wherever possible the behaviour of the propellers and 
the hull will be examined It is intended to test 
engines of as many ri present itive types as possible 
The first actual testing work will probably be earned 
out about April next 

Tiil National Institute of Agriculturil Botany is 
now accepting entries for its second scries of yield and 
quality trials of new varieties of potatoes from breeders 
who are willing to entrust the Institute with the 
marketing of their productions on a profit sharing 
basis The trials arc plinned to last for five years 
at first 111 Scotland only but in the later years also 
in the I nglish potato districts Only those varieties 
which do sufficiently well 111 the trials will be placed 
on the maikct 1 ull particulirs of the conditions of 
the trials can be obtained from the Secretary N 1 A B 
Huntingdon Road Cambridge to whom those in¬ 
tending to enter new v irieties for these trials should 
apply not later than February 28 

Wi have received a copy of the programme rules 
and regulations of the Intern itional Exhibition for 
Photography Optics and Cinematography which is 
to be held at Turin during next May and June in the 
Newspaper Palace at the Valentino Paik under the 
initiative of the Boaid of Trade and Industry it 
T unn and under the high patronage of H M thi King 
of Italy The photography section is divided into 
seven classes and each cliss into several sub (.lasses 
Photography in general optical projection, photo¬ 
mechanical methods photography in its application 
to science photogiaplnc materials and literature are 
all included The optical section includes optical 
glass, machinery for making lenses prisms, etc 
spectacles of all soils and oculists appiratus micro¬ 
scopes telescopes opera glasses ojitical instruments in 
general bibliography and schools T he cinemato¬ 
graphy section is similarly classified Applications to 
exhibit must be made on forms that will be supplied 
and which must arrive, duly filled in not later than 
March x at the General Commissary Via Ospedalc 2(1 
furin (the head office of the executive committee ) 

The character of the primitive Crustacean limb was 
disputed between Mr E W Shann and our reviewer 
in our issue of December 2 (p 736) In f unless to 
the former a statement of the present state of know - 
ledge seems called for It is now generally held bv 
the leading authonties that T nlobites represent the 
ancestral group from which Crustacea were derived 
All investigated species of these appear to have had 
biramous limbs, While some of the most jirimitive 
had the postenor region of the body relatively soft 
and uncalcified, and were m process of evolution 
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from Annelids Hence if the Apodidas (and all other 
Crustacea) arose from Trilobites possessing biramous 
limbs, their own foliaceous appendages must be 
presumed to be derived from the biramous type, not¬ 
withstanding the similarity of their structure to the 
foliaceous umramous parapodia of some Annelids 
It is possible that the bilobed type of parapodium 
possessed by many Annelids may have given rise to 
the biramous Crustacean limb On the other hand 
there is the objection felt by a few that the descent 
of the Apodida: and other Crustacea from an ancestral 
group of Trilobites does not necessarily follow from 
the fact that Trilobites arc the earliest known 
Crustacea The A pod u las themselves have many 
structural affinities with Annelids Thus it is con¬ 
ceivable that the Crustacean-Annelid may have pro¬ 
duced divergent branches of which the Trilobites 
(biramous limbed) represent one and the Apodidae 
(fohaceous-limbed) the other This view however, 
is not regarded with favour by the chief authorities 

At the sitting of the French Academy of Sciences 
held on October 23 1922, a note was presented by 
MM Constantin, Joessel, and Daloz ' concerning 
a boat which travels against the wind while using 
the wind itself for motive power ” An article on 
the same topic entitled ‘ Un gateau paradoxal ” 
appears in La Nature of November 11 An ordinary 
sailing - boat cannot use the wind for directions 
which are too near that directly opposite to the 
wind, and it was long ago suggested that if an arrange¬ 


ment like the sails of a windmill were substituted 
for ordinary sails, the boat could travel even against 
the wind Napoleon was urged to use this as a means 
of surprising the British fleet Scientific work on 
the idea was initiated m 1901 by Constantin, who 
constructed a model car on wheels which advanced 
against a current of air blown on it The publication 
of Drzwiecki s theory of propellers in 1909 encouraged 
Constantin to proceed further He attracted the 
attention and approval of many French men of 
science and a syndicate was formed for the develop¬ 
ment of the method but the war interrupted the work 
In 19x7 work was resumed and since then the idea 
has been applied successfully Joessel (son of the 
well-known investigator in aerodynamics) put an 
air-screw—like the sails of a windmill—-of 5 metres 
diameter into a 2-ton sloop, La Drtsmette connected 
with a marine propeller of 60 cm diameter, and success¬ 
ful journeys were made on the Erdrc near Nantes, 
and on the Loire This was in 1918 Later on a 
9-metre air screw was installed in the 5-ton boat Bois 
Rost, connected with a marine propeller of 105 cm 
diameter, and on September 15, 1922 this boat sailed 
successfully on the Seine, between Saint Cloud and 
Sevres, in all winds and against the wind without 
causing any derangement in the ordinary traffic 
It was estimated that the speed was 2 metres per 
second against a wind of 7 metres per second The 
investigations were conducted with the help of the 
Trench Direction ties recherches scicntifiques et tn- 
dustnelles et des inventions 


Our Astronomical Column. 


Thf Pianet Mercury —This planet reaches its 
easterly elongation on January 13 and will be favour¬ 
ably placed for naked-eye observation at about that 
date 

The best time to obtain a glimpse of the planet 
will be at about an hour after sunset when it may 
be seen at a low altitude over the west-south-west 
horizon The planet may be expected to be about 
as bright as a first magnitude star would appear in 
a similar position and involved in twilight Morcury 
does not shine with the same steady light as some 
of the larger planets, but often exhibits a sparkling 
fitful lustre 

Being rarely visible owing to its proximity to the 
sun, it is necessary for intending observers to look for 
the planet at special periods like the present, when 
its apparent elongations from the sun enable it to be 
perceived with the unaided eye 

The January Meteors —A brilliant full moon and 
passing clouds somewhat interfered with observation 
of this event The maximum display was expected 
on January 3 and Mr W F Denning writes that at 
Bristol fine meteors were visible occasionally, and 
indications were that had the conditions been favour¬ 
able, the shower would have been fairly conspicuous 
and plentiful 

AtStowmarket Miss A Grace Cook and Mr J P M 
Prentice obtained independent observations on the 
night mentioned, and remarked some fine meteors 
from the usual point of radiation at 232 0 +52 0 

The sky was not watched after midnight and the 
maximum seemed to have been attained m the 
earlier part of the evening Miss Cook recorded 
bright meteors from the special shower of Quadrantids 
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at 6*> 58"', 8 h io“, 8 h 43"' and ioi> 18"', and there were 
others of about mag 1 At 9 h 36'" there was a fireball 
from the direction of Aquarius 

On the night of January 4 the shower of Quadrantids 
seemed to nave become nearly extinct At 8 h 48“, 
however, Miss Cook witnessed the appearance of a 
remarkable stationary meteor It was as bright as 
Venus, and shone for about 1J seconds with a motion¬ 
less aspect at the position 222° + 77 0 There is a 
known shower at this point in Ursa Minor and it 
corresponds with the point of radiation of Mechain- 
Tuttle's Comet on December 20 

Coming S01 ar Eclipsfs —The eclipse of September 
10, 1923 will be total in California and Mexico The 
sun’s altitude will be more than 6o° and the duration 
of totality 3$ minutes The weather prospects are 
very hopeful There is little doubt that the Einstein 
problem will again be studied Mr F Slocum (A sir 
Journ No 809) gives a list of the stars within 2J 0 of 
the sun’s centre down to mag 9 o They are mostly 
faint especially those nearer the sun, and it will need 
skilled photography to record them> It is proposed 
to photograph a check field, some 5 0 distant, on the 
same plates during totality, thus giving an independ¬ 
ent determination of scale value, and enabling the 
whole Einstein displacement to be utilised Other¬ 
wise much of it is lost, only the differential shift being 
available 

The succeeding totality, on January 24, 1925, 
crosses the north-eastern states Four observatories 
—Vassar, Yale, Van Vlack, and Nantucket—enjoy 
total eclipse , its duration is ij minutes, but the 
sun’s altitude is less than 20° The star field is better 
than that of 1923 but not so good as 1919 
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Research Items 

The Pilou Flast in New Caledonia —A valuable 
account of the festival known m New Caledonia as 
Ptlou a word which seems to mean lepctition, 
rhythm,’ in connexion with the ritual dances forming 
a leading part of the ceremonial, is given in L'A nthru- 
pologie (vol xxxn Nos 3-4) by M Maurice I een- 
hardt The object of this elaborate senes of dances 
and ritual seems to be the periodical expulsion of evil 
spirits and other dangers, which has been fully dis 
cussed by Sir James Frazer in ' Ihc Golden Bough ” 

3rd ed , The Scapegoat, chaps in iv This article, 
fully illustrated by drawings and photographs, 
deserves the attention of anthropologists 

Pencil Pigments in Writing —In the issue of 
Discovery for January, Mr C Ainsworth Mitchell dis¬ 
cusses the question of the identification of pencil 
pigments m writing He shows that the micro¬ 
scopical appearance of lead and its alloys is quite 
distinct from that of graphite, the lines showing a 
disconnected series of patches uregularly distributed 
uniformly and brilliantly lit up and eaih patch is 
marked with regular vertical stnations Wnting in 
different pencil pigments may sometimes be diftci- 
entiated by chemical tests For example the 
graphite and clay used for the pigment frequently 
contain very varying amounts of iron or of chlorides 
and the markings with them show reactions of 
different intensities when tested with the respective 
reagents 1 Itanium is also a common constituent of 
natural graphites but seldom sufficient to give a 
distinct reaction in the markings on paper In that 
cise, however a colour test alone was sufficient to 
distinguish the maiks made with that pencil as 
compared with others examined 

Glands of the Microdrili —Dr J Stephenson 
(Trans R Soc Edm I111 pp 241-205 1 plate, 1922) 
has investigated the septal and pharyngeal glands 
of the four families of Microdrili (Ohgocha.ta)— 
lubificida?, Enchytracida., Naididae, and Lumbn- 
culid<E In the anterior segments arc numerous 
deeply staining cells associated with the blood vessels, 
muscular strands, septa (forming the “ septal glands ’) 
body-wall, and pharynx and oesophagus (forming 
the “ pharyngeal glands ’) Only in the Enchy- 
traeidae do the cells discharge into the lumen of the 
pharynx their products—largely disintegration pro¬ 
ducts—penetrate between the cells of the dorsal 
wall of the pharynx In none of the species examined 
do cell processes of the ’ glands penetrate the 
alimentary wall The cells (except in the case of 
the Enchytraeidae) appear to constitute ductless 
glands and their secretion mLxes with the coelomic 
fluid The cells arise from the peritoneal lining 
of the coelom and not from the alimentary epithelium 

Oospore Formation in Phviopiithora —A note 
of considerable interest to mycologists is contributed 
by S F Ashby to* the Kew Bulletin (No 9, 1922, 

PP 257-261) upon the formation of oospores in a 
species of Phytophthora, P Faben Maubl The 
author has isolated from the cacao plant in Jamaica 
and Grenada, from rotting cotton bolls in St Vincent 
and from the coconut palm in Jamaica strains of 
Phytophthora, apparently this species, which appear 
identical in growth m pure culture save that the 
strain from cacao seems less vigorous In pure 
cultures oospores are not formed upon any of these 
strains, but if the strain from cacao is grown in 
mixed culture with either of the other two strains, 
oospores appear regularly in the culture as the 
mycelia interpenetrate and persistent antheridia are 
present So far these interesting observations would 
admit of interpretation upon the assumption of 
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heterothallism so thoroughly worked out bv Blakeslee 
for the Mucoraceae but Ashbv s observations upon the 
result of mixing strains of this species with a strain 
of the distinct species P parasitica Dast isolated 
from Rictnus m India arc totally unexpected 
Oospores are developed in such mixed cultuies but 
are throughout of the diameter characteristic of P 
rabert, the smaller oospores of P parasitica not 
being detected Ihc further development of this 
interesting work will be followed with gieat interest 

Philippine Farihquakfs —We have received a 
reprint of the Weather Bulletin (for December 1920) 
of the U S Weather Bureau containing the catalogue 
of Philippine earthquakes for the year 1920 The 
number of shocks recorded f 147) is close to the 
average (150) for the last eighteen ycirs though 
only one (the Benguet earthquake of October 8) w is 
strong enough to cause slight damage to buildings 
In two useful tables arc given the monthly numbers 
of earthquakes felt in the Philippines for everv year 
from 1903 to 1920 and also similar numbers of 
earthquakes recorded at Manila the total numbers 
being respectively 2699 and 5781 An interesting 
result obtained from these tables is th it as in other 
insular seismic districts, the earlhqu ikes of the 
Philippines arc subjtct to a very slightly marked 
annual pcnod 

On in Russia —Some aspects of the oi currcnce 
of oil in Russia formed the subject of a paper read 
by Mr T G Madgwick before the Institute of 
Petroleum Technologists on December 12 The 
author considered briefly the geology and structures 
of the principal fields, and by a generalised correla 
tioncif these widely distributed occurrences attempted 
to foreiast the future possibilities of the country as 
an oil producer both as regards existent and potential 
resources While it may be doubted whether suth 
prolific pools as those of Biku will ever be struck 
again (the conditions here being pecuharlv favour 
able to oil accumulation) so much utiprospccted 
territory at least technically favourable, remains 
to bo examined that he would be a bold man who 
prophesied a non-recurrence of industrial achieve¬ 
ments which at one time rivalled even those of the 
United States Ihe cure for the present ills of the 
Russian petroleum industry lies in the establishment 
of political and economic stability, in reorganisation 
of existing fields, and in a business-like system of 
production The author also stressed the necessity 
for giving serious attention to certain technical 
problems in particular water troubles which even 
before the Revolution were causing anxiety to many 
producers Developments of existing fields mav be 
expected in the Caucasus (Terek region) m the eastern 
end of the Apsheron peninsula and in the lower part 
of the Kura river The unknown factor, however, 
is unquestionablyTranscaspia the h.mba district, 
N E of the Caspian Sea is already a producing field, 
but vast areas at present almost inaccessible await 
exploration, both to the east and north-east these 
prospects have the added merit of being scientifically 
favourable, at all events in so far as our present 
geological knowledge of Asiatic Russia is concerned 
The author left out of consideration the Sakhalin 
and Eastern Siberian prospects these isolated 
occurrences are only imperfectly known and in any 
case thev can have no lelationship with the main 
resource-area under review, from the geological 
point of view, they are more closely allied to the 
occurrences m Japan, and may ultimately be expected 
to reveal similarities both in development and 
economic magnitude to that country 
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Flfctricai Distribution on Two Spherical 
Conductors —In a recent paper to the Physical 
Society Dr Alexander Russell returns to the electro¬ 
static problem of two spherical conductors 1 he most 
interesting feature of the investigation is the fact that 
Kelvin s method of images is not the best way to 
attack the problem The author shows how Poisson s 
method can be made to yield useful results, amenable 
to easy and accurate numerical computation The 
punciple of the method is as follows A functional 
form is postulated for the potential at any point of 
the actual but unknown electrical distribution on each 
sphere and the constancy of the potential on each 
sphere is used coupled with the theory of inverse 
points I he two cases (i) one sphere inside the 
other and (2) the sphtres outside one another, are 
discussed in detail, and applications arc made to lmd 
the force betwten the spheres, the energy, and the 
stress in the medium 

An Automatic Voltage Rfcut ator —I or electric 
lighting it is essential that the voltage of the dynamo 
should vary only between very narrow limits In 
country house lighting whcic the direct current 
dynamo is driven by a petrol motot the voltage 
variations sometimes cause serious and very objection¬ 
able fluctuations of the light Messrs lsenthal 
and Co Ltd now manufacture an uitomatic rapid 
action v olt igc rtguJ itor suitable for use with dynamos 
up to 50 kilowatt capicity 1 he device is extremely 
simple and by its use the voltigc 1 in be maintained 
pnctually constant even when the driving spted 
and the load vary very suddenly l he principle 
employed is practically the same is tint used in 
other vibratory regulators some of which, the lirrill 
regulator for eximple, arc extensively used in dectric 
lighting stations Messrs lsenthal s regulator is 
however, applicable to quite snnll miclunes and 
should prove very useful 

Gliding I light — Die Nalurwissemchaften of 
October b 1 922 contains an article by Prof C 
Runge of Gottingen entitled Ubcr den Stgelflug, 
reproducing a lecture delivered at Wasscrkuppc 
during tin. Gcrmiti gliding contests last August 
Prof Runge gives a clear account of the main prin¬ 
ciples underlying gliding or sailing flight After 
emphasising the point that 1 steady horizontal wind 
is useless for the purpose the author divides useful 
winds into two categories, (1) steady winds in upward 
directions and (2) variable winds Ihc former can 
be used 111 gliding flight if the vertical component is 
at least t qual to the r ite of vertical fall of the glider, 
and Prof Runge points out that upward winds are of 
frequent occurrence that m fait ordinary air 
movements in the form of wind arc primarily vertical 
but are horizontal more 01 less to us because we live 
at that stratum of the itmospheri affected by the 
earth s solid crust In the case of v.triable wmds 
s vcral kinds of variations aie possible thus different 
air layers may have different speeds, or the air in any 
one layer may have different spteds at different times 
An attempt is made to explain non mathematically 
how such variation can be used for flight The effect 
of dimensions is also considered briefly 

I oss o» Hfat i-rom SuRrACLs —At the request of 
the Engineering Committee 1 of the I ood Investigation 
Board, Dr F Griffiths and Mr A H Davis of the 
Nation il Physical Laboratory have carried out a 
series of measurements to determine the laws of gam 
or loss of heat by solid surfaces in contact with air at 
temperatures wh.ch differed from their own, and the 
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results are embodied in the recently issued Report 
No 9 of the Board (H M S O , price rs 6 d ) It is 
shown that the loss or gam is mainly due to the con¬ 
vection currents set up m the air close to the surface, 
and that the amount of heat transmitted per unit 
time and area is proportional to the 5/4ths power of 
the difference of temperature of surface and air, a law 
first stated by Prof I Iorenzmi88i Unfortunately 
the factor of proportionality is not independent of the 
shape size and orientation of the surface, the loss 
for the same difference of temperature being greater 
per unit area and time for a small surface than for a 
large, and for a horizontal surface facing upwards than 
for one facing downwards The authors give curves 
from which the proper value of the factor can be 
obtained in any prai tical case, so that the I orenz 
law may be readily used by heating, ventilating, and 
refrigerating engineers 

Upper-air Winds in India —Memoirs of the 
Indian Meteorological Department, vol xxm Pt 
111 which has just reached us contains mean monthly 
characters of upper-air winds deduced from the 
flights of pilot balloons at thirteen stations in India 
during the period 1910 to 1919 Ihe discussion has 
been earned out bv Mr J H Field, director of the 
Agra Observatory and is published under the 
direction of the Director-Gcm ral of Observatories 
It contains nearly 100 foolscap pages of figures with 
two pages of explanation At many of the stations 
the observations are for a few months only and it 
is not easy to select a period with consecutive 
observations at several stations lhe stations are 
distributed fairly well over India Good comparisons 
can be obtained for the greater part of 1919 and these 
observations show a general increase in the speed 
of the wind with height which is greater in winter 
than m summer although this varies with the 
latitude, being more marked in northern India, 
according to the observations in I ebruary and 
August at 1 aliore, Agra, and AkyAb, than in the 
south as shown by Bangalore Naturally there is 
also much variation in the direction of the wind 
of the upper air at different seasons T o plot 
graphically the observations for the several stations 
for the several months and for varying heights would 
involve considerable labour but where an-ways are 
to be used such plotting seems essential J he data 
will supply much which is of interest relative to the 
movement of the upper-air over India and associated 
with what is known at the earth’s surface it will 
afford most useful and instructive information 

A Nrw Bick Microscope —Messrs R and J 
Beck, Ltd , 68 Cornhill E L , have submitted to us 
an example of their Model 22 London Microscope ’ 
The instrument is simple in design and is supported 
on a modified horse-shoe base with widespread 
limbs, which gives complete stabiht> even in the 
horizontal position lhe coarse adjustment is of 
the spiral rack and pinion pattern the fine adjustment 
is of the vertical type with milled head The stage 
is a large one measuring 4 in * 3 J in With one 
eye-piece, and a low-angled | in and a J in objectives 
in canvas-covered case the price is the moderate one 
of 81 17s bd Double or triple nose-pieces are 

supplied at an additional cost of il ii and if 10s 
respectively A spiral, screw focussing swing-out 
condenser of the Abbe type with centring screws, 
cell, and ms diaphragm costs an additional zl 7 s 6 d 
The instrument is well made and thoroughly efficient 
and is suitable for all ordinary microscopical work 
Additional objectives and other fittings can be 
supplied if desired 
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Exhibition of Physical Apparatus 


'T'lMES have changed since Lord Bacon had to 
-*■ complain that the mechanic, little solicitous 
about the investigation of truth neither directs his 
attention nor applies his hand to anything that is 
not of service to his business ' The modern inter¬ 
preter of Nature would contribute scantily to the 
advancement of learning were he bereft of the 
mechanic’s services and it is by a happy thought 
therefore that the Physical and Optical Societies 
bring together every year the manufacturcis and users 
of scientific instruments At their thirteenth annual 
exhibition held at the Imperial College of Science oil 
January 3 and 4, such a wealth of beautiful and in 
many cases novel apparatus was to be seen that we 
can only refer to a few of the particularly interesting 
exhibits selected somewhat arbitrarily 

Of special interest to engineers was a micro indie vtor 
(Cambridge and Paul, I td ) for high speed engines 
in which the dimensions of the parts eliminate incitia 
errors V specially designed stvlus cuts on celluloid 
a minute indicator-diagram which can be enlarged 
photographically or examined at once with a micro¬ 
scope 1 he Elvtrson oscilloscope (Herbert Kennedy 
and Co ) by intermittent illumination made a machine 
at 1500 1 evolutions ippear to be either stationary 
or working at 150 revolutions enabling faulty action 
to be detected and located A tine adjustimnt for 
speeds derived from a phonic motor was shown in a 
strobometer (l insley and C o ) and c ompnses »friction 
gear providing an infinitely vanable speed A 
tapered drum driven from the phonic motor engages 
an axially movable friction wheel which carries con¬ 
tacts controlling the intermittent illumination of a 
stroboscopic disc or tin like the position of tin wheel 
indicating the frequency of the illumination as a 
percentage of that of the tuning fork which governs 
the phonic motor 

Much interest was expressed 111 the new celluloid 
mirrors ( \dain Hilgcr I td ) the thitkness of which 
is equal to a few wave lengths of light These were 
applied to vertical illumination m a microscope (an 
arc lamp failing to heat the celluloid on iccount of 
its thinness) to acoustic purposes m an optical 
sonometer and to the tr insposition of colour <om- 
binations in patterns m the < hromoscopc (The 
Chromoscopc Co ) In the latter apparatus each 
elcmtnt of the design is prepared as a stencil for use 
m conjunction with a Wratten colour screen which 
can be changed at will, and by means of an optical 
dtvice the various elements are viewed m super¬ 
position by transmitted light Other novelties by 
Hilger wc re an interferometer attachment for calibrat¬ 
ing microscope racks indicating backlash ind check¬ 
ing the lit of the slide and some ultra violet spectro¬ 
grams on the new Schumann plates which, with a 
minimum of gelatine and a fluorescent component in 
their emulsion require a remarkably short exposure 
Ihe latest Demonstrators Iaintcrn ’ (Newton and 
Co ) could be arranged at will for projecting ordinary 
slides for opaque objects for vertical projection or for 
microscopic, polariscopic, or spectroscopic projection 
Among microscope improvements might be noted a 
stand and sub-stage (R and J Beck Ltd) designed 
to prevent mechanical disturbances from ciusing the 
disappeaiance of objects from the held of view under 
high power The enhanced resolving power obt uned 
by the use of crossed Nicols was demonstrated with 
this instrument A new saccharimcter (Bellingham 
and Stanley) exhibited severaP novel features The 
polarising prism is constructed without the use of 
cement, the visible edge of the half-pnsm is a natural 
edge of the crystal, and the quartz plate, compounded 
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of right and left-handed quartz wedges is within the 
size limit for which flawless crystals are obtainable 
An annual feature of the exhibition is the display of 
radium apparatus for medical and demonstration 
purposes by Mr Harrison Glcw Fvery year it is a 
pleasure to see this pioneer, to whom suffering 
humanity owes no small debt A radiological ton¬ 
ometer (Watson and Sons) comprised an ionisation 
chamber connected to m electroscope and arranged 
for measuring the precise X-ray dosage administered 
to a patient Another medical instrument was that 
for estimating the carbon dioxide content of alveolar 
air (Cambridge and Paul) It employs a Shakespear 
katharometer, the thermal conductivity of a breath 
sample being compared electrically with that of pure 
moist air The smoke nuisance received attention 
in Dr E A Owen s automatic air filter and his 
jet apparatus (C isella and Co) In the former 
samples of nr are struned through white filter pa pci 
at regular intervals, the dust content being estimated 
from the colour of the resulting deposit In the jet 
apparatus a jet of moist air impinging normally on 
a glass slip is found to deposit its dust, which can 
then be examined microscopically 

Of electrical testing ajiparatus theie was an im¬ 
mense variety from the high frequency low-voltage 
Moullin voltmeter (Cambridge and Paul) which em¬ 
ploys a triode valve so arranged as to preclude 
disturbance of the ure uits to be me isured to the 
Meg insulation tester (Lvershcd and Vignolcs 
I td ) a reimrkably light ind cheap megger running 
to 10000 ingo which should prove a boon to line 
men A multivcrsal test set bv Elliott Brothers 
claimed to me lsure milhampercs kilovolts capacities 
and much else besides functioning in Varley and 
Murray loop tests A novel relay for radio signals 
was that designed by Mr Anson (ImsUy and Co) 
in which a neon lamp in the inode circuit of a triode 
valve intensities current v irialions on account of its 
negative characteristic 

Demonstrations of actual manufacturing pioccsses 
were given by the igranic Electric Co (automatic 
winding of transformers) and Dallmeyer J td (lens- 
makmg shown by kmcmatogiaph) and examples of 
the daily work of the Nation il Physical I iboratory 
aroused much inteiesl Each dav Mr W (ramble 
lectured on the Repioduction of Colour by Photo 
graphic Processes, an outstanding feature of his 
lecture being the projection of slides made by the 
new Eurochrome process recently acquired from 
Germany by the Austinn State Printing Office Ihe 
results of tins pro< ess the 11 ituri of w Inch is some¬ 
what obscurt mark a substantial advance in the art 
Prof F G Coker Icctutcd on Recent Photo-1 lastic 
Researches on Engineering Problems,' giving a lx*tui 
tiful demonstrition of his method, in which the 
distribution of stress in transparent models is triced 
by means of polarised light In this way he showed 
the effect of shape on stress-distribution in chain 
links tensile and compressional test specimens ind 
gear and worm wheels in action He also demon¬ 
strated the stresses set up during turning planing, 
and milling showing that the cutting edge is picctdcd 
by a region of compiession and followed bv one of 
tension the shaving itself being fric from stress in 
the neighbourhood of its point of attachment With 
a burred edge the stresses were seen to oscillate 
Mr F L Smith, who made the necessary arrange¬ 
ments is much to be congiatulated on the success 
of the exhibition which failed to furnish any experi¬ 
mental evidence for the unluckiness of its number 
Some fifty-six exhibitors participated C W H 
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Scientific Expeditionary Research 


A SMAI L meeting, which was attended by repre¬ 
sentatives of several of the sciences more 
immediately concerned was held m the rooms of 
the I innean Society on January 3, under the 
presidency of Sir Kenneth MacKenzie, Bart, to 
discuss the formation of a ‘ Scientific Expeditionary 
Research Association ’ , and it was agreed that this 
action should be taken The general objects of the 
scheme, as stated m a draft winch had been prepared 
before the meeting, are to facilitate and promote 
scientific research by means of expeditions to all parts 
of the world The association which is to be pre 
eluded from making any distribution of dividends 
or bonus in money, is to consist of a body of fellows 
and members, and any profits which may accrue 
from its operations are to be devoted to the objects 
stated 

It is proposed to commence with an expedition to 
the Pacific visiting islands which he off the beaten 
track, and the journey is to be undertaken in a 
sailing ship 1 he necessary funds are to be provided 
by the contributions, at a fixed rate, of about fifty 
persons of either sex who may be expected to take 
a general interest in the work of a scientific expedition 
A more definitely scientific nucleus is to be provided 
by the nomination, by scientific societies or in other 
ways of from six to ten suitably qualified persons 
who w ould not be expected to make any contribution 
in money 

It is believed that the scientific members of the 
party would be able to carry out investigations during 
the cruise or at islands at which a halt was to be 
made and that they would be able to interest and 
obtain assistance from the others The itinerary, 
which would be decided beforehand, would be 
arranged so as to facilitate work of a serious nature, 
and the plan of the tour would be devised with 
special reference to the investigations it was proposed 
to carry out Ihis matter would be in the hands 
of an advisory council, in which it is hoped that it 
will be possible to include representatives of various 
sciences who could assist in drawing up a practicable 
scheme It is believed that there would be a profit 
on the first cruise and that this would be available 


for partly financing the next expedition, supplemented 
by receipts from other sources, such as the sub¬ 
scriptions of fellows and members, the profits of 
lectures and the sale of specimens and publications 
The existence of an organisation which would be 
able to send out scientific expeditions as required, 
from time to time, would be likely to prove extremely 
useful in advancing natural knowledge 

The promoters of the scheme believe that they 
will have no difficulty in obtaining the support 
necessary to enable them to carry out their first 
expedition If this can be done, it seems obvious 
that there should be many opportunities of obtaining 
valuable collections of animals, plants, and rock- 
specimens and that the investigation of these 
collections is likely to yield results which wall give 
the association the right to claim that a part of its 
objects has been accomplished It was pointed out 
at the meeting that success in carrying out research- 
work during the cruise was likely to depend mainly 
on the possibility of finding qualified investigators 
who would be able to accompany the expedition, 
and of planning a tour which would give scope for 
the execution of the work on which thev w ere severally 
engaged The meeting can scarcely be said to have 
been in a position to decide how this could be done, 
and no definite scheme has at present been thought 
out The difficulties were admitted, but the opinion 
was expressed by certain speakers that they could 
be surmounted, by the restriction of the efforts of 
each cruise to a series of investigations which would 
not be incompatible with one another 

The officers of the association are Sir ] Kenneth 
D MacKenzie, Bart (president), Commander D 
Blair RNR (marine superintendent), and Mr 
hredenck W Kealey (organising secretary), and 
the offices are at 68 Pall Mall, b W 1 from which 
further information can be obtained Suggestions 
as to lmes of work which could profitably be undertaken 
during the first cruise would be gladly received by 
the officers, and it is particularly desirable to receive 
the names of well qualified scientific investigators 
who would be prepared, if appointed, to accompany 
the expedition and to carry out specified researches 


Geography 1 

''PHREE matters of scientific interest were dis- 
* cussed at the annual meetings of the Geo¬ 
graphical Association Sir John Russell of Rotham- 
sted Experimental Station, gave the presidential 
address on “ The Influence of Geographical Factors 
on the Agricultural Activities of a Population ’ 
Confining his illustrations to Britain he pointed out 
that in earlier times each village community had to 
be self-supporting and that agricultural systems were 
uniform all over ihe country Ibis implied that 
certain areas, mainly heavy clays and light sands, 
were perforce left vacant and that the drier south 
and east were the most attractive for agriculture and 
settlement With later improvements of transport 
and increased knowledge of how to combine animal 
production with the growing of gram and other 
vegetable foods, the action of the geographical factors 
was modified, and the modification seems now to bo 
in process of being carried a step further, as different 
parts of the country are specialising in productions, 
mainly luxuries, for which they are specially suited 
Dr Olive Wheeler of the University of Manchester, 
spoke of " lhe Place of Geography in the Education 
of the Adolescent' She approached the matter from 
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the point of view, not of subjects, but of the pupils 
She considered specially the physical and mental 
development of young people between the ages of 
12 and 16 She pointed to the quick growth in 
bulk and the rapidity of bodily changes, and em¬ 
phasised also the extreme importance of the new 
emotional experiences social aesthetic, and religious, 
as well as sexual Any education worth the name 
must take account of the fact that boys and girls of 
the ages considered are, consciously or unconsciously, 
attempting to find a philosophy of life It is the 
business of teachers to arrange that the process is 
earned on with tolerance and broad mindedness To 
do this it is necessary that education should deal 
with the study of matter on one hand and with the 
development of personality by means of the humane 
subjects on the other Dr Wheeler then emphasised 
again the position of geography as a correlatmg sub¬ 
ject in which is considered not only how matter 
affected man but how man affected matter Geo¬ 
graphy, probably, better £han any other subject helped 
boys ana girls to obtain a true philosophy of life 
Prof Tower, American commercial attach^, Ameri¬ 
can Embassy, lectured on “ Geography m Business 
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Life ” If Dr Wheeler stressed the value of geography 
in living, Prof Tower emphasised the value of geo¬ 
graphy in earning one s living and gave examples 
He referred to an institution in the United States, at 
which the linger of scorn was pointed because it took 
as its motto ' Anything to catch the nimble nickel 
It was significant that geography had been taught 
there for many years is still being taught, and there 
is no suggestion that it should go out Even more 
striking was the case of one of the great trade houses 
of New York—of international reputation—which 
looked for a trade adviser not to get business himself 
but to help other heads of departments They were 
advised by their chartered account nits to appoint a 
geographer as the most suitable man and did so 
Prof lower told also of a convention of eighty 
administrative heads of great business houses in the 
United States In each of the last thiee years there 
have been discussions of the relations of geography 
teaching to trade and business and most of the 
important geographers have contributed to the dis¬ 


cussion It is significant that this course was 
adopted by men who never were taught geography 
themselves as it is taught now and knew only wliat 
modern teaching has done 

Mr F J Bradford, of the University of Sheffield, 
read a paper at the annual meeting of the Geography 
Section of the Training College Association The 
paper dealt with the results of a geography test given 
to various classes in secondary schools and was note 
worthy in that it was set neither by an external 
authority to pass or fail candidates nor by a teacher 
to find out what his pupils knew I he test was set 
for purely scientific objects The methods bear some 
resemblance to those of intelligence tests but were 
constructed with the view of finding, not the intelli¬ 
gence of the pupils but the effective ness of tht 
geography teaching from year to ycir Ihc results 
were extremely interesting but admittedly the ex¬ 
periment is only in its initial stages and it would not 
be fair to state the conclusions tentatively drawn is 
they may be modilieel 


Paris Academy of Sciences 

I’Rizr Awskds for 1922 


A 1 the meeting of the Puis \cadcmy of Sciences 
held on December 18 the following pn/es 
and grants foi 1922 were awarded 

M aihemaiics —Ihe Grind pn/e of the Mathematical 
Sciences to jean Lc Houx for the whole of his woik 
the Poncelct puze to Jules Orach for the whole of 
his work in mathematics the Francei-ur pri/e to 
1 ouis Antoine for his works on geometry 

Mechanics —Ihe Montyon prize to I lnd Boulad 
the Tourney ron prize to J A I arcot d Albarct foi 
Ins work on the gas engine the Menu dc Pirville 
jirize to Henri Begmn for lus memoir on the theoretical 
study of gyrostitu eompassts 

Istronomy —Ihe I ilantlc pn/i to Henry Noms 
Russell for Ins woik m physicil astionomv the 
Valz pri/e to Jem Chazy for studies in cclestnl 
mcch inu s and particularly for Ins memoir 011 the 
course of the movement in the problem of three 
bodies when the time increases indefinitely the 
Janssen model tei Carl btormer for lus theoretical and 
experimental researches on the aurora bore ills 

Geography — IheDelalanelc GutSnneau pri/e between 
Achille I amotte and Charles Mailles (in equal pirts) 
the Gay prize to I udovic Gauricr for his exploiations 
in the Pyre ntes the Binoux prize to Paul I e Comte 
for his study of the river Amazon no award w is 
made of the lchihatchef prizt 
Navigation —lhc prize of six thousand francs 
between Maurice Garmer (jooo francs) for his work 
on the calculation of trajectories by successive ares 
Andr6 Vinsot (1500 francs) for a contribution to the 
study of the tactics of loosing torpedoes, and Henn 
Roussilhe (1500 francs) for his hydrographical 
researches , the Plumey prize to Edouard Sauvage 
for his work on steam engines 

Physics —The L La Cue prize to Anatole Leduc 
for the whole of his scientific work the Kastncr- 
Boursault prize to Camille Gutton for his work m 
electricity, and more particularly on Hertzian waves 
the Hubert prize to Charles Ch^veneau for his work 
in electricity and magnetism, the Hughes prize to 
Camille Raveau for his work in various branches 
of theoretical physics , the Clement Felix foundation 
to Alexandre Dufour for the continuation of his 
researches on the registration of Hertzian waves 
Chemistry —A Montyon pfize (Unhealthy Trades) 
(2500 francs) to (the late) Charles Boulin for his 
researches on mustard gas, an honourable mention 
(1500 francs) to Louis Tampier for his work on the 
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nianuf iituie of poison gas tlu Jtcker jiri/c belwtui 
Mm el Godihot (5000 fraru s) Mart Bndtl (2500 
hunts) and ( corges I inret (2500 fiancs) for tht 
wholt of thtir chennc il woik tht 1 1 t 1/1 prize 
to Paul flucbiud Muller for lus physit o ihcnut il 
n starches the ( ihours foundation to Andn < 
l Inudun for her phvsn o ehenui il study on sug ir 
inversion flit Houzctu prize to Rtne Ihibrisay' 
for lus work on solutions 

Mineralogy and (nolng\ —1 he Victor Rauliii jirize 
to louts 1 oiigeli imbon for lus ustuclus on tht 
relation botwten lolatory power mil tryst illint 
sy mmctrv 

Jiotany — Ihe Destn i/itSres pri/c to 1 douud 
( h itton for his work on the Protozoa, 1 0111s Liubt igt r 
ind hthcl Mellor retelling fionomabli mmttons 
the Montague prize to T tiennt 1 ot\ for tht whole 
of Ins work in mycologv tilt 1 1 I 011s Me him q 
puze to Pierrt Mlorgt fur lus memoir on the botanical 
geogrtphv of tlu 1 rench Vomiu the <U Coincv prize 
to Mai cel I)t ms for lus work on tlu I uphorbi icex 

I natality and /oology - Ihe Cuvier prizt to Rent' 
Ivotlilti for Ins rtstauhts 011 the cclunodtiins the 
Sivigny foundation to Jicquis Idlegnn foi Ins 
memoir on tht fresh-w iter fishts of Northern Africa 
the lhore prize to I linen Chopird foi hi \ ork on 
tht Orthoptera 

Medicine and ‘suigiry —Montv on prizi s to Charles 
Doptir (2500 francs) for his hook on mtningoeoetic 
mfet tion Eugdnc \\ oilman (2500 francs) for his 
studies on life m the absence of micro-organisms, 
Edmond Lesnc anti I 6011 Binet (2500 francs) fortheir 
book on the nornul anti pathologieal phvsiology of 
the infant, honourable mentions (1500 francs) to 
Emile Weil anel Jean I oisclcur for their works on 
pneumo-serous diagnoses and therapeutics J B 
Piot-Bey for his work on the organisation arid working 
of the veterinary service of the state domains of 
Egypt, and Philippe Lasseur and Louis Spillman for 
their book on antibody reactions a quantitativ c study 
of the fixation of alexine citations to Andre Feil for 
lus memoir on the absence and diminution of the 
cervical vertebrae to Serge Ichahotme for lus re¬ 
searches on experimental cytology made with the 
microscopic radio-puncture method to Maurice 
Fontoynont and Humbert Boucher for their contri¬ 
bution to the study of the mycoses of Madagascar , 
the Barbier prize to Fdmond Delorme for his work on 
pulmonary decortication the Bryant prize between 
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Mane Phisalix, lor her book on poisonous animals and 
their venoms, and Edmond ana fitienne Sergent, for 
their work on the etiology and prophylaxy of Debab, 
a trypanosomiasis of the dromedary of Northern 
Afnca, the Godard prize to Jean Turchim for his 
studies on the cytological processes of elimination of 
colounng matters by the kidney , the M6ge pme to 
Pierre Mathieu for his researches m experimental 
physiology the Bellion prize between Giuseppe 
Favaro (700 francs), for his book “ Lo spatium supra- 
genuale e le formaziom in esso contenute ” and 
Arthur Vernes (700 francs) for his researches on the 
measurement of flocculation by photometry the 
Baron Larrey prize to Pierre Perrin de Bnnchambaut 
for his book on the criteria of aptitude for flight in 
aeroplanes 

Physiology —1 he Montyon prize to Gaston Giraud 
for his memoir on medio-cubital association in wounds 
of the upper member, the I a Caze prize to L6on 
Frcdencq for the whole of his work m physiology 
the Pourat prize to Ren6 Wurmser for his memoir on 
researches on chlorophyll assimilation , the Martin- 
Damourette prize to Pierre Abrami for his researches 
on the pathogeny and treatment of marsh fevers the 
Philipeaux prize to Oostantmo Gormi for his studies 
on the lactic fermentation 

Statistics — 1 he Montyon prize to Pierre Richard 
for his w ork on the mathematical theory of assuranct 

History and Philosophy of Silence— The Binoux 
prize to Gino Loria for lus historical works 

Medals —The Bcrthelot medal to Charles Bouhn 
M ireel Godchot, Marc Bndtl, Paul Thidbaud Muller, 
Ren6 Dubrisay 

General Prizes —The Alhumbert prize to Charles 
Maugum for Ins work on liquid ciystals, the Bordtn 
puze to Joseph Magrou for his memoir on symbiosis 
and tuber formation the I.allem ind prize to Paul 
Wintrebcrt for his work on the nervous systems of 
embryonic vertebrates, the Vaillant prize to Wladimir 
Vernadsky for the whole of Ins work in mineralogical 
chemistry , the Houllevigue prize to RodoJphe Soreau 
for his work on aviation and book on nomography 
the Samtour prize to he rge Metalmkotf for his work in 
immunology the Henri de Parville prize between 
Robert Lespicau (2000 francs) for his book on the 
chemical molecule, and Leon Toraudc (500 francs), for 
his historical publications the Lonchampt prize to 
Henri Colin for his work m plant physiology, the 
Henry Wilde prize to Carl Benedicks for his memoir 
on the homogeneous electro-thermic effect, the 
Cam6r4 prize to Jules Bied for his researches on 
cement the Victor Raulin prize between Philippe 
Schereschewsky and Philippe Wehrl6 (1000 francs) 
for their memoir on cloud systems, and Augustin 
Boutanc (500 francs) for his work on the intensity 
of solar radiation the Gustave Roux prize to Pierre 
Teilhard de Chardin for his work in paleontology 
the Thorlet prize to Adolphe Richard 

Special Foundations —The I annelongue foundation 
between Mmes Cusco and Riick, the Laplace prize 
to Louis Marcel Massenet, the medal is also accorded 
to eight other pupils of the licole polytechnique , the 
L E Rivot prize between Louis Marcel Massenet, 
Louis Edmond Seraphin Charvet, Jacques Alexandre 
Morxne and Alexandre Georges Louis Delattre 

T unds for Scientific Research —The TnSmont foun¬ 
dation to Clement Codron for his book on cutting 
metals the Gegner foundation (2000 francs) to Jules 
Gefiroy, the Jerome Ponti foundation to Pierre 
Mahler for his work on combustibles, the Him 
foundation to Emile Schwoerer for his work m 
mechanics , the Henri Becquerel foundation to Andrt 
Danjon for the application of his method of measuring 
the apparent diameter of the stars the Charles 
Bonchard foundation to Georges Bohn for the con¬ 
tinuation of his biological work, the Henry Le 
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Chatelier foundation to Paul Riou, Ernest Toporescu, 
and Paul Mondain-Monval (5000 francs each) for 
researches bearing on the manufacture of sodium 
carbonate by the ammorva method, Pierre Lafon 
(5000 francs) for researches on the enamelling of iron 


University and Educational Intelligence 

Thf United States Public Health Service has, in 
co-operation with the Bureau of Education, collected 
information as to the present status of sex education 
in high schools, and the Bureau has published a 
statistical summary in Bulletin, 1922, No 14 The 
proportion of the number of schools giving some 
sort of instruction m matters pertaining to sex to 
the number of schools from which returns were 
obtained (about half of the total number of high 
schools in the country) is 41 per cent, varying 
between 17 per cent, in New Hampshire, and 100 
per cent, m Utah Sex education is classified as 

emergency ”—through lectures or occasional talks 
by members of the school staff or by physicians 
nurses, State health officers social workers or 
ministers, sex hygiene exhibits pamphlets, etc — 
and ‘ integrated,’ te given incidentally m tiaching 
the subjects of the regular curriculum Although 
the former method is more frequently resorted to, 
a large majority of the principals, including those 
who at present provide no sex instruction, are m 
favour of the latter So evidently are the authorities 
of the Public Health Service Ihese hold the view 
that ‘ sex education should not be restricted to a 
certain body of information given at a special time 
and place but rather should it be spread over a 
considerable time and given in various relations ” 
They believe in short, in breaking down the sex 
taboo Ihey point out, however, that few teachers 
have the combination of mental maturity, poise, 
sanity sympathy, accurate knowledge of facts and 
ability to present them impersonally and tact, 
which arc requisite for beneficent sex education 
Highfr education in the maritime provinces of 
eastern Canada suffers from excessive dispersion of 
its resources, there being six universities and a 
technical college doing work of university grade for 
a population barely exceeding one million This is 
partly due to religious particularism I ast year the 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teach¬ 
ing commissioned two experts—Dr Learned of its 
own staff and President Sills of Bowdom College— 
to visit this area and report on the educational 
situation with the view of suggesting a constructive 
policy, for the treatment particularly of the principal 
higher institutions, all of which had applied to the 
Foundation for aid The visits were made in October 
and November 1921, and the Commissioners presented 
a report, which has been published as one of the 
Foundation’s bulletins The report concludes with 
a recommendation involving complete reconstruction, 
bringing together into a single university at Halifax, 
which would include as one of its colleges the Dal- 
housie University already located there, all the other 
five universities It would, the commissioners remark, 
provide a real solution of the problem and would 
* prove particularly effective in handling a genuine 
honors curriculum one of the precious features 
of English and Canadian universities that should 
constantly be held uppermost in planning new 
departures m higher education ” The cost is 
estimated at 4J million dollars From an announce¬ 
ment m the Times of December 15 it would appear 
that the numerous difficulties m the way of realising 
the scheme have been surmounted, representatives 
of the corporations and governments concerned 
having arrived at agreement m regard to it 
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Societies and Academies 

London 

Linnean Society, December 14 —Dr A Smith 
Woodward, president, in the chair —W O Howarth 
On the occurrence of Festuca rubra in Britain 
Representatives of three subspecies, three varieties, 
six subvarieties and the forms of Hackel’s F rubra, 
occur in Britain —H W Pugsley British species of 
Calamintha and a species new to this country The 
three recognised British species are said to be 
Calamintha ascendens, Jord C Nepeta , Savi, and 
C sylvaltca, Bromficld The new form, first found 
near Swanage in Dorset in 1900, and again in 1912, 
was identified with C btehca Boiss and Reut 
although showing differences in minor features 
which were attributed to climatic influence —T lly 
Batten The genus Polysiphonia , a critical revision 
of the British species, based upon anatomy British 
species of Polysiphonia show great diversity of 
habitat Four main types are distinguishable (1) 
Ecorticate plant attached when young by rhizoids 
developed by longitudinal proliferition of basal 
siphons Later siphons of procumbent branches 
develop rhizoids which may have discs at their 
distal ends, or may ramify among filamentous alga- 
or may be swollen to form haustona (2) Species 
having a number of siphons or the beginning of 
cortuation at the base show elementary aggrega 
tion of the rhizoids to form one large disc (3) 
Stunted procumbent br inches devtlop at the bise 
of the plant which produce attachment rhizoids 
(4) Corticate species having an upright habit develop 
a large disc like expansion by the longitudinal 
proliferation of basal siphons and corticating cells 
The genus is divided into thirteen ecorticate and 
eleven corticate species and P spiralis is described 
for the first time 

Aristotelian Society, December 18 —Prof II 
Wildon Carr in the chair —Roy Wood Sellars 
The double-knowledge approach to the mind-body 
problem The motives which have worked for the 
exclusion of mind and consciousness fioin the biain 
appear upon examination to have been based upon 
hasty assumptions We may call these the episteino 
logical, the categorical the methodological and the 
theological methods We must determine the reach 
and character of the knowledge gained by the science 
of external observation This beginning is im¬ 
perative It seems that this knowledge consists of 
the critical deciphering by means of ‘ scientific 
data " of the structure, order, composition, quantity 
and behaviour of things and their parts This is 
the kind of knowledge we have of bodies, but it is 
necessarily external It cannot penetrate to the 
" filling ” or content of being But m our own case, 
our consciousness is j ust such a participation A care¬ 
ful examination of the situation shows that changes in 
consciousness are indexes of operations which must 
also be attributed to the bram 1 hui we know the 
brain in two ways We should speak of it as the 
brain-mmd We must conceive the mind more 
substantialistically than we have done hitherto and 
make it mean a class of operations, and that which 
expresses itself in these operations But we must 
also re-define consciousness Leaving aside tem¬ 
porarily the structure of an adult consciousness let 
us define any element which we call the psychical 
The psychical is not a stuff, that was the mistake 
of association psychology It is merely a quale 
Now a quale is not self-sufficient It is a dimension 
of the content of being which can be given only by 
participation, not by external knowledge It is 
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indissolubly one with the responding brain-mind 
state Its function is to guide the discharge of thus 
state Here we are partially on the inside of a 
high level of causality 

Royal Anthropological Institute, December 19 — 
Prof J L Myres vice president in the chair — 
Cyril Fox The distribution of population in the 
Cambridge region in early times, with speci il reference 
to the Bronze Age The distnbution m Britain of 
constructions attributable to the Neolithic and harly 
Bronze Ages suggests that the population was then 
limited to those areas mainly upland, which must 
have been, under natural conditions laigcly free 
from forest A topographical analysis of finds md 
remains of all culture periods from the Neolithic to 
the Saxon in a limited area—the ( ambndge region - 
was undertaken to determine whether this limit ition 
was complete or partial, and when the cleanng ind 
occupation of foicst areas commenced The Cam¬ 
bridge region is very suitable for the inquiry since 
it possesses a wide range of soils and n is yielded 
numerous finds of all penods The maps exhibited 
suggest (1) that the chalk belt and the eastern shorc- 
lint of the Fens were occupied from Neolithic times 
onwards (2) that there was a gradual shift of 
population from N L to S W 1 e from the West 
Suffolk hcathland to the fertile lands of the upper 
C un and Ouse valleys as agriculture developed 
ind (3) that the forest uplands were almost entirely 
unoccupied until the Roman period The distribution 
of popul ition in the Bronze Age is generally speaking, 
of 1 ch iracter intermediate between that of the Age 
which preceded it and that which followed but it 
presents features of special interest 

Dublin 

Royal Dublin Society, December 19 -Prof J A 
S< ott in the e h ur —Six p ipers on the action of the 
oxides and the oxyacids of nitrogen on aromatic 
uretlunes and ureas at low eoncentritions of the 
reacting substances —(1) H Ryan and Anna Donnel- 
Ian Diphcnylurethane re icted with nitric icid much 
11101c slowly than dipheny Initios mime At the 
ordinary temperature it was slowly converted first 
into 4 mtrodiphenylurethane and afterw irds into a 
mixture of 4 10 dmitro- and 2 10 dmitro diphcnyl- 
urcthane Concentrated nitric icid reacted with the 
uretliane forming 24-8 lo-tetiamtrodiphenylurethanc 
and finally sym hcxamtrodiphenyl mime —(2) H 
Ryan and N Culhnane 0 Tolyl cthylurcthane w is 
oxidised by the oxides and the oxyacids of nitrogen 
yielding <» tolylurcthanc Ihc lattei substance then 
underwent nitration, forming successively 4-nitro 2- 
methyl - phenyluretliane and 4 6 - dmitro - 2 metliy 1- 
phenylurethane —(3) H Ryan and Anna Connolly 
Lthylphenylurethane nitrated at the ordinary tem¬ 
perature gives 4 mtro-and2 4 diintrophenylurethane 
In hot solutions on the other hand the urethane 
like o-tolyl-ethy lure thane, underwent oxidation in 
addition to nitration In the latter case the products 
isolated were 2 4-dimtro- and 2 4-6 tnnitro phenyl- 
urethane —(4) H Ryan and J 0 Donovan Phenyl- 
benzylurethane was converted by nitrogen peroxide 
into 4-mtrophenylbenzylurethanc and a tnnitro- 
phenylbenzylurethane melting at no° C Similar 
results were obtained by the action of nitric acid at 
low temperatures on the urethane At more or less 
high temperatures and concentrations of the sub 
stances a tetranitrophenylbenzylurethane melting at 
126° C , a pentamtro denvative melting at 274° C 
together with 4-mtrobcnzoic acid, 2 4-dmitro phenyl- 
urethane and pentamtrophenylbenzylamme — (5) H 
Ryan and P O’Toole Phenylurea and as-diphenyl- 
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urea reacted easily with oxides of nitrogen, the former 
giving nitro phenols and the latter diphenylamine 
derivatives s diphenylurea and tnphenylurea 
under the same conditions gave a dmitro dipnenyl- 
urea and a trinitrotnpncnylurea respectively 
Nitrous acid converted pheriylurea and s-diphenyl- 
urea into their mtroso derivatives Nitric aud con¬ 
verted phenyhirca into phenylurea nitrate, p-nitro 
pheny lure i and 2 4 dinitro phenylmtrourea With 
s - diphenylurea it gave mono-, di- and tetramtro 
derivatives, and with tnphenylurea it formed di- tn 
and pentanitro derivatives - (6) H Ryan and M 
Sweeney Phenylmethylurea and mtnc acid under 
went no change in the absence of nitrous acid In 
the picscnce of the latter acid it was converted into 
methyl iniline plienylmethylnitrosainine, and then 
.successively into 2- md 4 mtrophenylmcthylritros 
amine 2 4-dinitro- and 246 trmitro-pheny 1-mcthyl- 
amim \\ ith concentrited mtnc aud tetryl w is 
formed readily and in a pure condition from the urea 


Official Publications Received 

Scientific Reports of the Vgm ultnrnt Research institute Pus* (in 
eluding the Reports ol the Imperial Dairy I \pert and the Secretary 
Sugar Bureau) 11121-11)22 1’p 1\ M)8 I 6 plates (Calcutta Hen 

triune lit Printing Olhoc ) 14 annas 

111! Unlu rslty cit ( Inc ign Bulletin of Information Vol 22 No I 
Register of Doctors of Philosophy of the Inivcrsity of < lilragn lunc 
I8OJ-D11 ember 11121 Pp >)« (chltago Unlvtrslty of Chicago 
Prc ss ) 

( anad i Dc partnient of Mines (itologital Survey Bulb tin No 
35 rcologluil Si rlcNo 42 Kcl ttlonshlp olthc I re camlirlan (Bclllan) 
lerram to the I ower ( umbrlan strata of South eastern British ( olum 
bia By s J Sc hone Id (No 191X1) Pp IS (Ottawa) 

(annua Department of Mines Geological Survey summary 
Report l')21 Part B (No 1I»S|)) Ip HDD Summary III port 
1921 Part I (No 1944 ) Pp fill (Ottawa) 

1 li Id ’Museum of Natural History I ubllrition 208 Report Scries 
Vol li No 1 Annuel Report ol tin Dim tor to the Board of Trustees 
for the Scar 1021 Pp 7< + 18pUtew (tide ago) 
sixtieth Annual Report of tin Sunt cry of the State Board of 
Agriculture of Oil State of Michigan and I lurfy fourth Annual Re |s>rt 
of the f \piriment stition from July 1 1020 to June 30 1921 I’p 
030 (lapsing Mleh) 

St ite of t ounce tie lit Public Document No 24 forty fifth Annual 
Report of the (unmellint Agricultural fxptriinent Station Being 
the Annual Re port for the V car eliding Oe tober 31 1021 Pp xl + 445 
(Ne yv Hayen ( onn ) 

Department of the Interior United States ( eologleal Siiryev 
Bulletin 722 Mineral Resources of Alaska Report on Progress of 
Investigations In 1020 Ity A II BreaikB anil of hers Pp 2IXl|\iii 
+ 3 plates (Washington (love riinient Printing Otliee ) 
f oiise II Permanent International pour 1 Exploration dc la Mer 
Rapports e f Proe (■k V erbaiix ele s Re unions Vol 28 Primes Vi rbanx 
(September 1922) Pp 74 (( opuihague A 1 Host and Son) 

legislative Assembly Ne yv Smith Wales Ite port ol (lit Dins tor 
General of Public Health Ncev South Wales, for the \tar 1920 Pp 


Diary of Societies 


SATURDAY JANUARY 13 

Git HhRT W hits 1 Ki.I.ow ship, at 2 15 —Visit to the Geologic al Museum, 
Jerrnyn Street 

National Union op Scientific Worebrs (Annual Council Meeting) 
(at Caxton Hall) at 2 30 

MONDAY January 15 

Chemical Industry Club (2 Whitehall Court) at 8 

Royal Gbooraphicai Society (at pollan nail) at 8 80 —Lt Col 1> 


Creo The Yugo-SUvia-Hungarlan Boundary 
TUESDAY January If 


nl permeable Mcmbri-----, 

Ionic Equilibria and Semi permeable Membranes 
Royal Soe ipty of Medicine at 5 —General Meeting 
Royat Statistical Society (at Royal Society of Arts), at 5 18 —Dr 
K Dudfleld and others Discussion on The Registration of Disease 
Royal Puotooraphio Society of Great Britain at 7—jr c 
Dollman Address 

Illuminating Engineering Society (at Royal Society of Arts), at 
8 —C F Greenslade, J K 8 White and others Discussion on the 
Need for Suitable Training In Illuminating Engineering 
Royat anthropological instititk nt 8 10—F W H Mlgeod 
The Bedde Group of Tribes of N Nigeria 
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Royal Society of Medicine (Pathology Section), at 8 80 —Prof M 
J Stewart and Dr J le F 0 Burrow Malignant Spheno-occlpltal 
Chordoma —Dr A J Eagleton and Miss E M Baxter The Sero 
logical Classification of Virulent B Diphtheria —Dr C C Okell and 
Miss E M Baxter The Fermentative Reactions ol Virulent B 
Diphtheria 

WEDNESDAY January 17 

Royal Society of Medicine (History of Medicine Section), at 6 — 
WHS Jones Medlcntl Etiquette In Ancient Times—Dr 0 
Singer The Hippocratic Oath 

Royal Meteorological Society, at 7 80 —Dr C Cliree Aurora aud 
Allied Problems (Presidential Address) 

Royal Society of Arts at 8—0 A Klein Hygienic Methods In 
Painting the Damp Rubbing down Process 
Entomological Society of 1 ondon, at 8 —(Annual Meeting) 

Royai Mfe R08COPICAI Society (Annual Meeting), at 8— Prof F J 
ci—ce_ "*■_ 1.., ui- -d lta Optical Evolution 


THURSDAY January 18 

Royal Society, at 4 30 —ProbaliU Paptrt -J Rareroft Observa 
tlons on the Fffee t of High Altitude on the Physiological Processes 
of the Human Body —Prof E W MacBrlde Some New I lght 
on the Inheritance of Acquired (haraeters—G t Cooper fl-' 


ie Vagli 


I franklin The Sympathetic Innervation of 

__ .. . aiiunu 1 he Me tabnlle Gradient of the f rug s 

Baslswar Sen Ihe Relation between Permeability Variation 
‘ ‘ ■' ~ ‘ Inquiry Into an 


and Plant Movements —Dr II I Duke . 

Outbreak of Human Irypannsomlssls In a Morttiant - . 

fast of Mwnn7a Tanganyika Territory Dr I Hollo Be 

(inlctmlre lies Igennoitons (1H22-1J22) 

I innran Soc ifty ot I ondon, at 5—(apt G H Wilkins tn Account 
of the Shaikleton Rowlett Expedition In the Gieesf to the Antarctic 
Regions Miss lltlena Bsmlnlska the (utnnlar strueture of 
e 1 rtaln Die eityledimousmil ( onlferous 11 aves from the Middle Eocene 
flora and Bournemouth —W It Hlierrin 4 Pocket Herbarium of 
the British Mosse s 

I ondon Mathematical Society (at Roval Astronomleal sonety) nt 
> —1 I Mordell Lecture on An Introductory Aicmmt of 

Arltlmictleal llieory of Algebraic Numbers and Its rceent Deve 


Royal alronaiui ai 
Major J II Ite mile 
INNTITI lt 


lt Develop 

,t Royal Soe Inty of Arts) nt r > 30 — 
if Mining and Metaitubgy (at Geologlen! Society), at 
F Ft ft i Rie At Enoinjers at 6 — G H Nelson Works 


iNBTITl TION OF Tl K1 Hie A 
Production 

IHEMIIAI Society at 8 
Royal society of Mtuiui 

Dr f W Ale Nee and Dr L ... . . ... 

logical Study of a ( ase of Se le rerun neonatorum —J 1 A Mcllonah 
The Use of Manganese us 1 ( heino thinpeutic Pri partition 


FRIDA I January 111 

ARTS (Indian Section) at 4 30—The lari of 
ash of Ideals as a Cause of Indian Unrest 
Mfdii ink (Otology stetlon) at 5 -I)r I Turner 
.. complication 


Royai soe________ __ 

and! S leaser Demonstration of labyrinth 
ot Middle Ear Suppuration 

Institution 01 Mechanic al r noin firs -it 0 — L Pcndri 


The 


tlm Engine Indicator —Prof f W Burs tall A New 
form of Optical Indicator —W O lolllua Micro Indicator for 
High Hi<ee d fnglues— H Wood RAE Eleilri.al Indicator for 
High speed Internal Combustion Engines and Gauge for Maximum 
l’reses urea 

Junior institution of Engineers, at 7 3u sc Saunders 
Pnrnrtln as fuel lor Marine Motors—T H Sanders Laminated 
Springs 

Royal Soointy of Medicine (Flectro Therapeutics Section), at 8 80 

Royal Institution of Great Britain at 0—Sir James Dewar 
Soap films as Detectors Stream Lines Vortex Motion, and 
Sound 

SATURDAY, JANUARY 20 


THURSDAY, JANUARY 18 

London Hospital Medical College, at 4 30 —W A M Smart 
The Mathematical Basis of Physiological Problems (Succeeding 
Lectures on January 25, February 1 8 15 22, and Maroh 1 and 8 ) 
UNIVERSITY college, at 5 30—J f Flilgel The Psychology of 
Folklore 

King s College, at 6 30 —Prof W Barthold The Nomads of Central 
Asia (Succeeding Lectures on January 25, February 1, 8,16, and 22) 


Egypt and the Aegean Islands 
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Edward Jenner. 

O N January 26, 1823, Dr Fdward Jenner, the 
discoverer of protective vanination against 
smallpox, died m his home at Berkeley—a village 
of Gloucestershire—where he had lived long and 
practised as a country doctor For centuries before, 
smallpox had been a terrible scourge in all countries 
and vast numbers of people had been swept away 
in everv generation Based on the observation that 
one attack of the disease confers, on those who recover, 
a lifelong immunity, an ittempt had been made to 
imitate the natural disease bv artificial inoculation 
of smallpox, in the hope that the artificially-produced 
disease might he mild, while creating at the same 
time a lasting immunity In England this ancient 
process of inoculation, or as it was called vanohsation, 
was introduced from Turkey early in the eighteenth 
century through the instrumentality of Ladv Mary 
Wortley Montagu (1689-1762) and rapidlv became 
widely disseminated Its disadvantages were two¬ 
fold In the first place, it was impossible to gauge 
how severe would be the effects of the inoculation, 
which in many cases were severe or even fatal, and in 
the second place, the disease produced was smallpox 
which, like the natural disease, was highly contagious, 
and although the inoculated person might survive 
and become immune lie might disseminate the disease 
to others 

Jenner’s discovery entirely removed these difficul¬ 
ties Following up the country tradition that milkers 
who contract cowpox on their hands from infected 
animals are not capable of contracting smallpox, 
Jenner made experiments in which matter was taken 
from infected persons or directly from the cow itself, 
and he inoculated this into human beings, who developed 
what is called vaccinia That these persons become 
immune to smallpox was shown bv Jenner, who sub¬ 
sequently variolated them without being able to induce 
smallpox. More remarkable still, he showed that 
vaccinia can be transmitted from person to person 
in senes without losing its properties Jennerian 
vaccination is m its essence different from smallpox 
inoculation as previously practised, for the disease 
produced is mild and is not contagious 

Jenner’s first expenments were made in 1796, and his 
famous “ Inquiry into the Causes and Effects of the 
Vanolae vaccmae ” was published m 1798 The 
process of vaccmation was instantly recognised as a 
great advance and rapidly attained a world-wide 
dissemination, largely through Jenner’s own untiring 
efforts A century has established the fact that 
Jenner’s wonderful discovery must rank among the 
most beneficent known in the history of mankind, and 
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although he has had and still has detractors, the vast species to various infections, and the factors on which 

mass of opinion of those most entitled to form a judg- such immunities have been alleged to depend 

ment of its merits would be in agreement with that of - 

the learned August Hirsch, that “ it can only be folly Science in Secondary Schools, 

or stupidity that would seek nowadays to minimise or ^p H E committees appointed to consider the position 
to question the immortal merits of Jenner ” L of Natural Science, Modem Languages, Classics, 

When Jenner died Louis Pasteur was a month-old and English m the educational system of Great Britain 
babe Thus two great lives were linked one immortal have now formulated their reports, and the Board of 
for a single great empirical discovery, the other destined Education has issued a circular (No 1294, December 6, 
to carry on the torch and found a science It is doubt- 1 ^ 22 ) m which some of the consequences of these 

ful if even yet the precise relationships of smallpox to rep0 rts are discussed One of these is the question of 

cowpox are fully understood, in spite of the great mass the amount of time to be given to the teaching of 
of experimental work devoted to the problem during the uidividual subjects, and as the result a time-table has 
past hundred years, nor can we point to any great been provisionally drawn up which provides for 35 

advance in knowledge of the exact nature of the viruses t o 37 teaching periods of 45 mmutes each per week 

concerned Opinion, however, has quite definitely m school, and not including time necessary for exercises 
crystallised on one point, namely, that cowpox—now a dn( j preparation The Science Committee considers that 
great rarity in nature—is no spontaneous disease of the not J ess than six periods per week should be given to that 
cow but is simply the bovine response to accidental subject This means about three-quarters of an hour per 

infection with smallpox virus or vaccinia, conveyed by day, and no science teacher will be disposed to consider 

the hand of the milker The evidence on which this that too much for boys between the ages of 13 and 16 
statement is based rests fairly securely (1) on the The main point for consideration relates to the 
successful results of experimental transference of subjects which should be taught in the course of the 
variola to the cow, (2) the benign nature of the resultant school life, say altogether eight or nine years As 
lesions, and (3) the undoubted immunity to smallpox usually arranged, the course begins with nature study, 
which the bovine disease confers when retransferred to followed by physics and c hemistry, and no time is 
man It is true that, in the past century, schools of provided for subjects like astronomy and the elements 
dualists and umcists have engaged m aenmomous 0 f geology, which are necessary for the apprehension 
discussion, but the spoils of the battle rest with the 0 f common terrestrial phenomena In considering 
latter Cowpox or vaccinia is simply an attenuated such a question, regard should be had to the objects 

form of smallpox, and were there no smallpox there to be kept in view in teaching natural science at 

would be no naturally occurring cowpox Further, school The first consideration should not be the 
with none of the other eruptive lesions in the domestic usefulness of the applications of science, but its purpose 

animals (horse-pox, sheep-pox, etc) can smallpox be should be to furnish the mind and supply some kind 

brought into similar relationship These others are of clue to the phenomena of the physical world into 

independent infections which man is introduced at birth 

The diversity of response to one and the same virus It is further necessary to cultivate habits of attentive 
by various animal species has been a fruitful field of observation and careful reasoning, so that some at 
speculation since Pasteur’s time, and we know that least of the delusions to which all are exposed should 
Pasteur’s chief concern was to expand Jenner’s dis- be less deadly It is, however, not necessary or 
covery so as to secure, for immunisation purposes, some desirable that all the subjects referred to should be 
strain of other living viruses, which, with the property taught at the same time, and they need not be taught 
of virulence removed or at least depressed, would yet with the same degree of thoroughness Much general 
adequately perform the function of immunising against information may be imparted in a well-chosen senes 
the fully virulent vanety In swine erysipelas, Pasteur of lessons in nature study, while chemistry and physics, 
claimed to have secured the desired attenuation by begun later, should be earned on to the end of school 
passage through another species—a result on all fours days Many illustrations of facts relatmg to other 
with Jenner’s observation as we now understand and subjects may be introduced in a less formal manner, 
interpret it These normal immunities and explana- not as school lessons but with the aid of the lantern 
tions of them will doubtless for long be the subject of and a sort of popular lecture, not to be followed by 
research, and in the present issue we take the oppor- any examination or other test which only frightens 
tunity of reprinting the main part of a recent address young people away 

by Prof J C G Ledingham, who discusses the present The circular from the Board of Education contains 
state of knowledge in relation to normal immunity of the remark that with “ four periods of 45 mmutes m the 
NO. 2777, VOL III] 
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morning and three m the afternoon for five days per 
week, a full week consists of thirty-five periods ” But 
it will be found that these thirty-five periods for 
instruction include two for physical exercises, two for 
manual work, two for drawing, and one for music, or 
seven penods altogether, and some of these mav be 
interrupted or replaced temporarily without loss 
Thus when games are properly organised they may 
replace physical exercises, and manual work may, to 
some extent, be replaced by experimental work in the 
physical or chemical laboratory at the suitable age 
These are questions which will not be settled immedi¬ 
ately, and with others they might well be considered 
at a meeting of the Science Masters’ Association, 
especially with reference to the question as to how 
many of the science periods should be given to physical 
and how many to biological studies, the latter being 
often totally neglected 


Archaeology and Technology of Carpets 

Hand-woven Carpets Oriental and European By 
A F Kendrick and C E C Tattersall Vol 1 
Pp xi+ 198 Vol 2 Pp xi+ 205 plates (Benn 
Bros , Ltd , 1922 ) 1055 net 

HL pile carpet, though now an essential element in 
European domestic economy,is of foreign origin 
Weaving is one of the most ancient and widespread of 
arts, and to produce a pattern by mterlai mg continuous 
threads is a natural development from it From this 
to using threads of different colours is an easy transi¬ 
tion But to set the threads m a vast number of short 
lengths upon end, and to pack them so tight that they 
keep that position, entails so much skill and uses so 
much material that they can only have been originally 
produced in response to very special conditions 
Those conditions are encountered in the life Qf the 
nomads of Central Asia The extreme changes of 
temperature m that part of the world, the demand 
of the nomadic life for portable and non-conducting 
fabrics, and the ample supply of wool available to 
these herdsmen, fit in with the archaeological findings 
Central Asia is thus designated as the home of the pile 
carpet Recent excavations m that region have 
brought to light small fragments of such ancient 
carpets Most curiously, however, the earliest com¬ 
plete pile carpet known is of European manufacture 
It was prepared toward the end of the twelfth century 
in a nunnery at Quedhnburg m the Harz Mountains, 
and represents the well-known medieval theme of the 
“ Mamage of Mercury and Philology ” Oriental literary 
influence was very strong in Europe at that period 
The art of carpet-weaving may well have come to 
Europe at this time along with “ Arabian ” science 
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The earliest carpet of which a detailed description 
has come down to us, was made for the Persian (hosroes 
(531—579), and his successors used it until the last 
Sassaman king, Jazdegerd (632-651), pursued by the 
Arabs, was assassinated at Merv The Persians are said 
to have had two loves, gardens and drinking, and this 
carpet was used for the drinking feasts in the stormy 
wmter season when it was impossible to stav in the 
garden The carpet was designed to portray a garden 
and was called “The Spring of Chosroes ” It was 
woven as though planted with trees and spring flowers, 
intersected by brooks and pathways Several very 
ancient Persian carpets, with a design which recalls 
that of ( hosroes, have survived 

India was much later in the field than Persia, and 
does not appear to have produced pile carpets until 
the sixteenth century Pile carpets were devised to 
meet the needs of colder climates than India, and in 
such climates suitable wool tor making them can more 
easily be grown The export trade in Indian carpets 
began m the seventeenth centurv, and has now reached 
very considerable proportions After the middle of 
the nineteenth century carpet-knotting was begun in 
the jails, and many of these “ jail-carpets ” are now on 
the market Thev arc mostly copied from old patterns 

In Turkey the carpet industry was stimulated in the 
early part of the sixteenth century, when Selim I In 
1514, and again Sulcim in I m 1534 entered Tabriz and 
carried off craftsmen to Asia Minor Much earlier, 
however, an export trade between the Anatolian ports 
and Europe—especially Venice—had been opened up 
and carpets began to come westward Few of these 
have survived, but a number are represented in the 
works of Dutch and Italian artists, Jan van Eyck, 
Memlinc, Van der Goes, Holbein, Glnrlandajo, Pin- 
tuncchio, and others 

The first European country to develop a carpet 
industry was Spain, which was producing carpets of 
similar design to the Turkish in the fifteenth century 
In England little was known of carpets until at least 
a century later Paul Hentzer, a German who came 
to London in 1598, states that Queen Elizabeth s 
presence-chamber at Greenwich was strewn with hay 
Even rush-matting, though used by the I' rench from 
the beginning of the fifteenth century, does not seem 
to have come into general use in this country till the 
reign of James I Pile carpets, how ever, were beginning 
to be imported into England from the East about the 
middle of the sixteenth century, and the actual making 
of them here was not long delayed A carpet repre¬ 
sented on a fine plate m this volume has m the middle 
the arms of England with the initials of Queen Elizabeth 
and the date 1570 

Before the end of Elizabeth’s reign the English 
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Turkey Company had begun direct trading with the 
Eastern Mediterranean, and carpets were more easily 
obtained Some of these were copied more or less 
faithfully in England A “ Turkey ” carpet of English 
manufacture is m the Victoria and Albert Museum 
bearing the inscription, “ Feare God and keepe his 
commandements made in the yeare 1603 ” Some 
light is thrown on the manufacture of such carpets by 
a chapter in Hakluyt’s “ Voyages ” “ Certame 

directions to M Morgan Hubblethorne, Dier, 
sent into Persia 1579,” where we read “ In Persia you 
shall finde carpets of coarse thrummed wool, the best 
of the world, and excellently coloured those cities 
and towns you must repair to, and you must use means 
to learn all the order of the dying of those thrums, 
which are so dy cd as neither rain, wine, nor yet 
vinegar can stain If before you return you 

could procure a singular good workman in the art of 
Turkish carpet-making you should bring the art into 
this realm ” 

These magnificently illustrated volumes provide a 
complete key not only to the history of carpetry, but 
also to the technology and identification of carpets both 
ancient and modem The text is luodlv and attract¬ 
ively written The illustrations are largely drawn 
from the collection at the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
to which have been added many of the plates from 
Neugebauer and Orandi’s “ Handbuch der orienta- 
lischen Ieppichkunde ” and other sources The 
authors, printers, and publishers arc to be congratu¬ 
lated heartily on this singularly attractive production 
Chari es Singer 


Vitalism and Anti-Vitalism 

Grundlagen ewer Btodynamik von Prof Dr Johannes 
Reinke (Vbhandlungen zur theoretischen Biologie 
Herausgegeben von Prof Dr Julius Schaxel, Heft 16) 
Pp v+160 (Berlin Gebruder Borntraeger, 1922 ) 
125 

Handbuch der Pflanzenanatomie Herausgegeben von 
Prof K Linsbauer x Abteilung, 1 Teil Cytologie 
Band 1 Zelle und Cytoplasms Von Henrik 
Lundeg&rdh Pp xn+193-402 (Berlin Gebruder 
Borntraeger, 1922) 245 

L’Organisation de la matiire dans ses rapports avec la 
vie itudes d'anatomte ginirale et de morphologic 
expinmentale sur le tissu conjoncttf et le nerj Par 
Prof Jean Nageotte Pp vi+560+4 planches 
(Pans F 61 ix Alcan, 1922) 50 francs 

HESE three books all deal with the fundamental 
question of the relation of the activities denoted 

by the term 11 life ” to the constitution of the matter m 
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which they are exhibited When living matter is 
analysed (and necessarily killed m the process) it is 
found to consist of proteids, fats, carbohydrates together 
with certain metallic salts What has made this 
mixture “ alive ” ? Is there, as Verworn supposed, & 
living substance par excellence for which the other 
materials in protoplasm constitute an environment? 
Verworn named his hypothetical substance “ biogen,’’ 
and “ life ” was supposed to consist of the characteristic 
reactions of this substance with surrounding materials , 
reactions by which the biogen molecule was partially 
destroyed, but as the result of which a residue was left 
from which a new biogen molecule was reconstituted, 
and so the continuity of life was maintained If, on 
the other hand, the difficulties involved in the supposi¬ 
tion of a specific biogen molecule are too great to be 
overcome, life may be supposed to consist m the mutual 
reactions of a characteristic mixture of substances, and 
no single substance viewed apart from the others can 
be considered alive In this case all depends on the 
specificity of the mixture—m a word, on the physical 
structure of the living matter We may phrase it in 
another way if we say that life depends on the juxta¬ 
position in a definite way of unlike substances But how 
is this physical structure maintained? Is there a 
reduced copy of the frog in the frog’s egg ? 1 hat no 
typical physical structure will explain living phenomena 
has been clearly proved by Driesch No imaginable 
“ constellation of parts ” would survive the changes 
described by l)nes< h in his account of his experiments 
and yet yield the same typical result which was given 
by the ongmal mixture 

Now the authors of the three books before us all 
agree in rejecting the biogen theory the first falls back 
with some hesitation and the use of different words on 
an explanation which is closely akm to the entelechy 
of Driesch, the second ignores the difficulties raised by 
the view that protoplasm is a mixture, but Prof 
Nageotte vehemently denounces vitalism The only 
reason, he asserts, that we believe m such an empty 
concept is the unfortunate circumstance that we our¬ 
selves are alive, and our life is the “ accidental ” 
result of our organisation — a phrase which “ gives 
us furiously to think ” It is not quite clear how 
on Prof Nageottc’s view science itself can exist, 
and how an “accidental result of our organisation" 
can either acquire or impart “ knowledge " of pheno¬ 
mena outside us But as we shall see, Prof Nageotte, 
while like Balaam he begins with the intention of 
cursing vitalism, is led like the prophet to bless it 
altogether—although he is not conscious of the fact, 

Prof Reinke’s book is an attempt to make a com¬ 
prehensive survey of the characteristic peculiarities 
of animals and plants and so to deduce general laws 
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governing life The law s which he formulates are three 
in number, namely, (i) All life begins from pre-existing 
life, (2) There is a tendency to the restitution and 
maintenance of typical form m spite of its continual 
destruction by catabolism , (3) Psychu phenomena are 
only manifested in connexion with living material 
But, according to Reinke, it is by no means allowable 
to attribute a “ psyche ” to all forms of living matter, 
it is a contradiction in words to imagine a “ psyche ” 
where there is no evidence of sensation , and so he is 
unable to attribute feeling to plants Since, however, 
the protoplasm of plants obeys the same laws as that 
of animals, and its activities are not explicable on any 
conceivable theory of physical structure, he invents the 
word “ diaphysu al ” to denote the basis of these 
activities (It is a pity that he seems to be unacquainted 
with the work of Sir Bahadur Bose ) ‘ The pec uliar 

combination of ‘ elementary mec hanisms ’ in the 
organism constitutes its being and is of diaphysical 
nature ’ He pours scorn, which we think is deserved 
on “ materialistic vitalism ” By this phrase is meant 
the attempt to escape from the impasse created by the 
impossibility of explaining life by phvsical structure, 
through the invention ol an imaginary series of units 
many thousands of times smaller than the electron, to 
which arc attributed imaginary properties so as to 
account for living phenomena He states, “ By assimi¬ 
lation as by other chemical pi 01 esses (c f the formation 
of chlorophyll and enzyme) we onlv obtain lifeless 
substances The ‘ vitalising’ of thesr substances takes 
place only by their insertion in the framework of 
protoplasm ”—and this essentially vital step he terms 
“ epiplasty ” 

As might be expected, Prof Reinke encounters the 
Mendelian “ gene ” and in our opinion takes it far too 
seriously A gene he considers to be a vital unit 
“ which controls energy, material, and pattern , out of 
which definite form develops ” It is becoming every 
day clearer that a “ gene ” is not a definite unit of struc¬ 
ture at all, but simply the measure of the amount of patho¬ 
logical damage which the hereditary substance has under¬ 
gone It is a measure, m a word, of the “ imperfection 
of regulation ” The differences between two allied 
natural races are not measurable in genes but in different 
adaptations , the overwhelming majority of Mendelian 
mutations arise under the unhealthy circumstances of 
domestication they are nearly all recessive to the 
parent strain, from which they differ not only in special 
diagnostic marks but in weaker constitutions, m the 
few cases where they are dominant to the normal form 
they are generally so virulently .pathological that when 
crossed with their like the results are lethal 

It seems to us after careful perusal that all that Prof 
Remke states as to the peculiarity of living processes 
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has been said manv times before Remke’s influence 
of “ the whole on the parts ” and his “ dominants ” 
are simply Dnesch’s entelcchv in other language— 
while so long ago as the earlv ’eighties Tyndall stated 
that it was not the nature of the forces mimftsted in 
living matter but their combination which constituted 
the miracle of life The importance of the book con¬ 
sists m the tardy recognition, by a leading botanist, 
of the impossibility of explaining life In phv sics and 
chemistry alone 

Prof Lundegirdh’s “ Zclle und Cytoplasma ” is one 
of a senes of text-books devoted to the elucidation of 
the anatomy of plants, and consequently it is concerned 
almost exclusively with the cytology of vegetable 
cells 

It is bcvutifully illustrated, and so far as plants are 
comcmed the information contained m it is well up-to- 
date , but the author seems to be less well informed on 
the most recent advances in animal cytology It is 
a c har u teristic botanical point of v lew to attempt to 
denv, as he docs, the all-importanee of the nuck us in the 
transmission of hereditary qmlities According to him 
the nucleus derives its importance only from (ontaming 
in it some links in tin chun of chemical reactions which 
mike up mttabohsm Nature’s critical experiment in 
the formation of the animal spermatozoon is ignored 
by him When wc find thit in aninnls the sole con¬ 
tribution of the father which contains the basis of ill 
his hereditarily tnnsmissible qualities is a condensed 
nucleus, the question as to the function of the nucleus 
seems to be dec isiv ely answered 

Lundegardh agrees with Reinke in considering pro¬ 
toplasm to be a mixture of various colloids of different 
chemical composition He emphasises the enormous 
variety of chemical changes which such a constitution 
would entail, and with the perpetual change from sol 
to gel and vice versa he shows that the visible structure 
must be continually altering and that the granular 
theory of the constitution of protophsm propounded 
by Altmann, the filar theory of Flemming, and the foam- 
work theory of Butsc hli, m cy all be to a c ertam extent 
true under certain conditions, but that under other 
conditions thtre may bt no visible structure at all, and 
that the living material may present the appearance of 
a homogeneous fluid He like Reinke, will have nothing 
to do with a hypothetical ultramicroscopical constitu¬ 
tion of invisible units as an explanation of life He 
condemns with equal severity the supposed difference 
between “ idioplasm ” and “ somatoplasm,” and he 
sharply criticises the unthinking acceptance of what 
can be seen in preserved specimens as a true indication 
of what exists during life It is here that his argu¬ 
ments would be very much reinforced by a better 
acquaintance with the results obtained by Chambers 
C I 
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and Seifert in the microdissection of living cells The 
attempt to constitute the mysterious mitochondria into 
permanent cell organs is equally opposed, he asserts 
that they are secondary formations, and that m the 
growing point of Anthoceros the youngest cells are 
devoid of them but that they appear in the older cells 
The great defect of Lundeg&rdh’s exposition seems 
to us to be his failure to show how a mixture of sub¬ 
stances with their consequent reactions can be an 
explanation of the typical character and persistence of 
living phenomena When a mixture of substances is 
enclosed in a test-tube definite reactions are set up 
which progress towards a state of eventual equilibrium, 
and an end-state is reached with a mixture of different 
substances and m different proportions from that with 
which we started In protoplasm, on the contrary, 
the typical nature and proportions of the mixture must 
somehow be maintained even in spite of increase in 
quantity—and these facts cannot be explamed by any 
purely ph>sical and chemical analysis 
Prof Nageotte’s book is widely different from the 
other two Although it professedly deals with the relation 
of matter to life, it really consists of the record of a series 
of fascinating experiments on animal grafts The 
results obtained are new and startling, but they are 
illustrated by what can only be termed an extremely 
bad series of figures These are prints from photo¬ 
graphs, hazy and very insufficiently lettered, and we 
can only deplore that such good work should be mis¬ 
represented by such feeble illustrations 
We have said that Nageotte begins by condemning 
vitalism He states that the essential peculiarity of 
living things is not their chemical constitution, but a 
certain order in what he terms the micellar structure, 
the micellae being supra-molccular complexes Agreed, 
but it is precisely the genesis and maintenance of this 
order which is the inexplicable fact m living things 
Nageotte even tries to prove that there is a transition 
between dead proteid and living protoplasm, and as the 
principal support of his anti-vitalistic attitude is based 
on this supposed transition we must examme it in some 
detail He proceeds as follows Some dog’s blood 
collected in a test-tube is enclosed in a capsule of 
collodion open at one point This is introduced into 
the peritoneal cavity of another dog, the open end of 
the capsule being m contact with the peritoneum At 
the end of eight days the capsule is found to be com¬ 
pletely encysted the blood has clotted by the forma¬ 
tion of radiating fibres of fibrin, but the opening of the 
capsule is plugged by a cork of fibrous tissue nchly 
supplied by the host’s blood-vessels Now Nageotte 
maintains that the regularly arranged bundles of fibres 
of the fibrous tissue are produced by the gradual trans- 
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formation of the radiating fibnn fibres, that the im¬ 
migration of fibroblasts (t e connective tissue cells) is 
secondary, and finally that these elementary fibres can 
grow by intussusception from the fluid surrounding 
them The whole of the supposed transition is based 
on the arbitrary inclusion of intercellular substance m 
the term living matter Nageotte protests vehemently 
against what he terms the “ exoplasmic theory,” t e 
the new that this substance is the product of the 
secretion or bodily alteration of the exoplasm of the 
connective tissue cells, he terms it “ the internal 
medium ” But if he were an embryologist instead of 
merely a surgeon and an anatomist, he would see clearly 
that historically there is no other possible origin foi 
his internal medium except the secretion of the sur¬ 
rounding cells and he himself admits that subsequent 
changes in it only take place under the influence of 
living cells in the neighbourhood Whether this 
influence is exercised, as he supposes, by the emission of 
ferments or by the production of secretion is a mmor 
matter If in company with the vast majority of 
histologists we regard the intercellular material as 
dead, then the validity of the supposed transition is 
destroyed 

Among the most startling of Nageotte’s results is 
the discovery that it is possible to graft into a living 
animal a piece of connective tissue which has been pre¬ 
served in alcohol or formaline A piece of tendon thus 
treated mtroduced under the skin of the ear of a rabbit 
becomes invaded by the surrounding “ fibroblasts ” , 
its bundles of fibres become connected up at their ends 
with the surrounding connective tissue, and thus 
definitely incorporated in the skeletal framework of 
the ear When a piece of dead cartilage is similarly 
treated still more curious results ensue The neigh¬ 
bouring “fibroblasts” surround it and form a new 
perichondrium These cells invade the capsules of the 
cartilage laid open by the section These invading 
tongues burrow mto the cartilaginous substance, form¬ 
ing cavities which they surround by newly formed bone, 
although there is normally no bone whatever found m 
the rabbit’s ear 

If a segment of an artery of one dog preserved in 
alcohol be inserted between the cut ends of the artery 
of another dog, it becomes clothed with an endothelium 
its layers of elastic and connective tissue become con¬ 
tinuous with those of the artery of the other dog at 
both ends, and it becomes provided with new smooth 
muscle fibres, which appear from the transitional 
forms observed to be modifications of connective tissue 
cells 

We pass now to Nageotte’s experiments with cut and 
regenerating nerves and nerve grafts As all are aware, 
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there have been two leading theories of nerve structure 
According to the older, nerves are formed by chains of 
cells the protoplasm of which becomes differentiated 
m place into nervous fibrils According to the newer 
and almost universally accepted view, first firmly 
established by Ramon y Cajal, the nerve fibre or axon 
throughout all its length is the outgrowth of a single 
cell, the neurone or neuroblast When it is cut the 
distal portion of the fibre, being separated from the 
influence of the nucleus contained in the ncuroblast, 
undergoes “ Wallerian ” degeneration the proximal 
stump grows out again into the old sheath, and so the 
fibre is regenerated According to Nageottc, both 
theones are true The axon, or, as he terms it, the 
“ neunte,” is the outgrowth of the neuron, but it can 
only grow along chains of ectoderm cells which con¬ 
stitute the sheath of Schwann The only exception to 
this rule is when the axon reaches the ectoderm itself, 
in this medium it grows as a “ naked ” fibre The 
medullary sheath belongs to the axon itself, it is pro¬ 
duced by the confluence of mitochondria, and it is 
broken up and absorbed when the axon degenerates 
When a nerve has been cut and the axons have de¬ 
generated,there ensues a rapid proliferation of the bands 
of ectoderm cells both at the proximal and distal sides 
of the cut these bands form networks, and both cut 
ends may assume the aspects of swollen knobs The 
upper of these is termed by Nageotte the “ neurome,” 
the lower the “ gliome ” The neurome becomes in¬ 
vaded by new axons, many of these get into lateral 
branches of the ectodermal network and never reach 
their destinations, but when neurome and gliome meet, 
as they eventually do, some axons penetrate the lower 
part of the nerve and so function is restored 

Nageotte has also established the remarkable fact 
that if a piece of a nerve be cut out and employed as a 
subcutaneous graft it becomes the centre of a nodule of 
firm, tough connective tissue, evidently showing that the 
cells of Schwann emit some substance which acts as a 
stimulus to the production of this kind of tissue for 
this reason, when a long portion of a nerve has been lost 
and a graft is necessary to restore continuity, a graft of 
dead artery or tendtm is often more effective than one 
of dead nerve 

The outstanding result of Nageotte’s researches seems 
to us to be that the connective tissue cells have the 
power of acting as bone-cells, cartilaginous cells, “ fibro¬ 
blasts,” or even smooth muscle fibres, according to the 
circumstances m which they are placed, that in 
DrWsch’s words the prospective fate of a cell is deter¬ 
mined jiot by its nature but ‘by its position — that 
“ EStt jedes jedes kann ” and this is a vitalistic con¬ 
ception, not a chemical or physical one 

E W MacBride 


Early Mathematical Instruments in Oxford 

harly Science m 0 \foid By R T Gunther Part 2 

Mathematics Pp 101 (London Oxford Uni¬ 
versity Press, 1922 ) iot 6 d net 

HREE years ago a verv interesting exhibition of 
early scientific instruments m Oxford was held 
at the Bodleian Library A small printed list or 
catalogue of the exhibits was prepared at the time 
by Mr Gunther, to whom all those interested in early 
scientific instruments are much indebted for bringing 
together the various early examples existing m the 
colleges of the University of Oxford, and making 
them ivailable for inspection It was intended that 
this small catalogue should form the basis of a more 
comprehensive work dealing with the history of science 
at Oxford, chiefly on the instrumental side The 
first instalment (Chemistry) of this larger work was 
printed as a booklet in 1920 and afterwards published 
(see Nature, March j, 1921, p 13) The second 
instalment, dealing with mathematics, has now been 
issued 

The stated object of Mr Gunther’s work is “ to 
draw attention to such material objects of value as 
still remain to us, with a view to their better preserva¬ 
tion, and to reviving the memory of the clever men 
who really helped science forward by the invention 
of practical methods, and by the cunning of their 
craftsmanship ’’ 

The first part of the booklet consists of “Notes 
on Early Mathematicians ” One of the first mathe¬ 
maticians connected with Oxford was Daniel of 
Morley, who resided there in the year 1180, but went 
to the mathematical school at Toledo to complete his 
studies, and afterwards returned to this country as 
a teacher The best known mathematician of this 
early period was the Yorkslureman, John of Holywood 
(Sacrobosco), who died in 1244 In the fourteenth 
century Richard of Wallingford, Thomas Bradwardine, 
John Maudith, Simon Bredon, John Ashenden, William 
Rede and others, raised Oxford mathematics to a 
high level, and at that time “ Oxford could boast 
more Mathematicians than any other country in 
Europe ” 

During the next century the study of mathematics 
was at a low ebb, in the middle of the century the 
only mathematical subjects required & Oxford for the 
master’s degree m the quadnvium wAre the first two 
books of Euclid and the astronomy of Ptolemy 
Cuthbert Tonstall (1474-1559) and Robert Recorde 
(1510 ?-i 558), the only two English mathematicians 
of note during the first half of the sixteenth century, 
commenced their studies at Oxford, but found that 
they could continue them better at Cambridge, and 
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Mr Gunther regards them as “ the founders of what 
has been the most brilliantly successful mathematical 
school in the world ” 

Considerable space is given to Recorde’s work, and 
it is remarked that “ although Recorde was a Fellow 
of All Souls, yet two years back his name was quite 
unknown there, and not one of his numerous printed 
books is in the College Library ” It has been 
possible, however, from existing documents, to re¬ 
construct the catalogue of Recorde’s private library, 
and this is given The first section closes with 
references to the work of Edmund Gunter (1581- 
1626), Williamjpughtred (1574-1660)—not an Oxford 


man, but a clever mathematician who “ appears to 
have given private tuition in mathematics to many 
Oxford men,”—Christopher Wren (1632-1723), Seth 
Ward (1617-1689), John Wallis (1616-1703), and 
Nathaniel Bliss, who was Savilian professor of geometry 
from 1742 to 1765 

The second part consists of a descriptive list of 
early mathematical instruments belonging to the 
University and colleges of Oxford, including some 
allied instruments in the collections of the Royal 
Society, Mr Lewis Evans—whose large and valuable 
collection, at present exhibited in the Bodleian, is 
now offered as a gift to the University (see Nature, 
December 9 and 16, 1922, pp 783, 828),—and a few 
others Of special interest is the seventeenth-century 
oak chest —ctsla mathematica (Fig 1)—in the Bodleian 
Portrait Gallery, which originally contained the various 
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demonstration models of the Savilian professors, as 
detailed in the 1697 catalogue of the Bodleian Library 
In spite of its three different locks, the only portions of 
the original equipment now remaining are two small 
beechwood spheres Other interesting objects de¬ 
scribed are the “ Circles of Proportion ” of Oughtred, 
and the mstruments from- the Orrery collection in 
Christ Church College This collection, which consists 
of elegant examples of the work of John Rowley and 
others at the beginning of the eighteenth century, has 
been “shut up m a cupboard ” since 1731, the year 
in which it came to Christ Church as part of a bequest 
of Charles Boyle, fourth Earl of Orrery 

The excellent condition of most 
of these instruments affords ample 
testimony to the efficiency, m this 
instance, of the “ shut cupboard ” 
method of preservation Unfortun¬ 
ately, this happy result is excep¬ 
tional, the more usual experience 
being of the Mother Hubbard type 
Such collections, formed so that 
posterity may be able to see actual 
examples of the fine work performed 
by makers in the past, in some way 
other often dwindle, disperse, or 
disappear Various causes—war, fire, 
the carelessness or ignorance of a 
custodian, exigencies of space re¬ 
quired for other purposes, the trans¬ 
ference of such objects from one 
department to another concerned 
only with modern developments and 
with no sense of the high value of 
actual early instruments as original 
documents—tend to produce such a 
result txpenence in all countries 
shows that the safest and most efficient way to preserve 
such specimens of the work of men who have played 
a big part in the development of modem civilisation 
is to exhibit them under the proper conditions of 
secunty afforded by a national museum, so as to be 
available continuously for inspection A Museum of 
Science should be rich in such objects, which testify 
in a very real manner to the state of advancement in 
past times in the art of constructing scientific instru¬ 
ments 

The last part of Mr Gunther’s book consists of 
short notes, arranged m chronological order, on 
mathematical instrument makers from the latter part 
of the sixteenth to the early part of the nineteenth 
century We look forward with interest to * the 
publication of the next instalment, which will deal 
with astronomy at Oxford 
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Principles and Practice of Butter-Making By Dr G L 
McKay and Prof C Larsen Third edition, largely 
rewritten Pp xiv + 405 (New York J Wiley 
and Sons, Inc , London Chapman and Hall, Ltd 
1922) 155 net 

The volume under notice is the third edition of one of 
the best-known American books on commercial butter¬ 
making , it deals with the subject with great thorough¬ 
ness, and contains information which has been collected 
from the best sources The introductory chapters give 
an account of the composition of milk, its see retion 
and the conditions which influence secretion Next 
come the properties of milk, and these are followed by 
an account of the changes which milk undergoes when 
heated In an account of the peculiarities of butter 
fat, stress is laid upon the great value of this fat in 
nutrition, owing to its content of the fat soluble 
vitamin A There are chapters on the enzymes and 
bacteria found in milk, and the causes w'hich induce 
variations in the pert entage of fat 
Sampling and testing of milk and c ream, l>oth from 
the point of view of fat content and suitability lor 
butter-making, are dealt with, and the best creamery 
methods for the estimation of fat in butter are given 
while there are also chapters dealing with modes of 
payment for milk and cream delivered to the factors 
The various types of separators and the best means 
of separating milk naturally occupy a prominent place, 
and the preparation of the cream for churning is 
fully discussed Excellent chapters are written upon 
the churning, working, washing, and finishing of 
butter from the point of view of creamcrv practice 
Packing and marketing of butter, delects and their 
causes, judging and grading, storing, particularly 
cold storage (descriptions of the plant are also given), 
are all dealt with fully 

Handbook of Commercial Geography By Gto G I 
(hisholm New edition Pp xv 1 + 824 (London 
Longmans, Green and Co , 1922 ) 2^ net 
\t l geographers and economists will welcome this new 
edition of Mr Chisholm’s well-known work with its 
scrupulous accuracy of detail The previous edition 
was published eleven years ago the present, a ninth 
edition, was almost ready when war broke out m 1914 
The necessary delay in publication has enabled Mr 
Chisholm to revise the book according to the present 
condition of the world The book has been reset 
throughout, which has allowed the incorporation in 
the proper places ap the text of the matter in several 
of the introductions of earlier editions, and the chapter 
on trade routes The section on the British Isles has 
been extended considerably Several new maps have 
been added including rainfall and actual temperature 
charts The valuable statistical appendices have been 
revised to 1913 and increased in number A new 
mature is a long list of alternative geographical names 
While the book has grown, its well-known features 
remain unchanged, and few * Works of reference are 
better arranged or indexed than this standard volume 
on commercial geography It is a monument of pains¬ 
taking research, dear thinking, and encyclopedic 
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knowledge, indispensable not only to every serious 
student of geography and economics, but also to all 
engaged in trade and commerce 
The Canary Islands Their History, Natural History, 
and Scenery An Account of an Ornithologist's Camp- 
tng Trip in the Archipelago By D A Bannerman 
Pp xvi + 365 + pl (London Gurney and Jackson, 
1922 ) 30 s net 

Thl problems presented by insular faunas and floras 
are of the greatest interest both to the student of geo¬ 
graphical distribution and to the geographer C hapters 
V and VI of this rather uncomfortably heavy book 
deal respectively with the aflmities and origin of the 
Canarian flora, the modes of dispersal of the trees and 
plants, the distribution of animal and bird life in the 
( anary Islands, and some problems which they suggest 
The author gives numerous examples of the influence 
ol complete isolation on the differentiation of birds no 
longer able to interbreed with the continental stock 
from which they sprang, and in some cases, e g that 
of the Puerteventura bustard, is able to suggest how 
the local conditions may have contributed towards the 
selection of geographical subspecies The chapters on 
the origin, geology, and physical characteristics of the 
islands are convenient summaries for the general 
reader, while references to larger works and original 
papers will enable those who w ish to consult the first- 
h ind authorities 

Les Maladies parasitaires des planter ( Infestation- 
Infection) Par M Nicolle et J Magrou Pp 199 

(Pans Masson ct Cie, 1922 ) 8 francs 
Two doctors of the Pasteur Institute have collabor¬ 
ated on the production of a text book chieflv for the 
benefit of the medical profession The ground covered 
is vay wide, including diseases due to both instets 
and fungi Part I deals largely with gall formation, 
with short chapters on acarids and nematodes The 
remaining parts give an outline of the diseases due 
to phanerogams, fungi, and bacteria, with a general 
discussion of such questions as virulent e of attack and 
resistance to disease The complete absence of illus¬ 
trations is a very serious drawback, even though it 
be considered ncccssarv on account of tost A further 
disadvantage is the lack of a bibliography, which 
would partly have compensated for the very' brief 
treatment of each suhject In other ways the book 
is well produced and will serve a useful purpose in 
making information on plant diseases available to 
medical men 

Clocks and Watches By G L Overton (Pitman’s 
Common Commodities and Industries Series) Pp 
ix+127 (London Sir Isaac Pitman and Sons, 
Ltd , 1922 ) 3s net 

Mr Ovfrton has given us a most useful and interesting 
volume, describing the gradual evolution of time¬ 
pieces from the early water clocks, through the balance 
clock, down to the modern pendulum clocks and 
chronometers There are manv illustrations, and the 
various methods of compensating for temperature are 
described in plain non-technical language In addi¬ 
tion thefe are details, probably new to many readers, 
relating to the striking mechanism of clocks and of 
repeater watches The latter are stated to have come 
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to an end when the introduction of lucifer matches 
made it easy to read an ordinary watch at night 
There is a chapter dealing with the artistic side of the 
subject, and describing several clocks and watches 
of special interest and beauty It is altogether a 
book that will appeal to the general reader quite as 
much as to those specially interested in time-determina¬ 
tion A C D C 

Anthracite and the Anthracite Industry By A Leonard 
Summers (Pitman’s Common Commodities and 
Industries Senes) Pp x+126 (London Sir 
Isaac Pitman and Sons, Ltd , 1922 ) 3s net 
This book seems to be a combination of a scientific 
manual and a coal-dealer’s propaganda circular With 
some useful information about anthraute, we find 
other matter—on p 26 a statement that m 1921 the 
South Wales coal-owners were losing 25,000,000/ 
a year because of “ unwanted young men—‘ hot¬ 
heads ’ and agitators ” in the mines—an example of 
“ what the industry is up against ”, on p 69 we 
have a series of testimonials in the approved stvle, 
and “ tourist facilities m the beautiful anthracite 
district ” m Chapter II The printing of advertisements 
on the reverse of the title-page is also distracting 
When information about anthracite is encountered 
m the book it proves interesting, but some patience 
is required to find it “ far,” we are told on p 112, 
“ also contains chemicals, such as carbolic acid and 
saccharine ” 

Polarity Bv Geoffrey Sainsbury Pp 48 (London 
The Favil Press, Peel Street, W 8 , 1922 ) 3s 6 d 
Mr Sainsbury’s artistically printed little book consists 
of a senes of short essays on sex, religion, education, 
society, and ethics The point of view of the author is 
unusual and independent, and it demands that the 
reader’s mind should free itself from many placidly 
accepted concepts Polanty, the author thinks, has 
never been adequately considered, as man invanably 
tries to bnng the problem of life and all attendant 
problems down to a single issue Polar conflict is to 
be seen everywhere, and innumerable problems hinge 
upon this relationship and to none of this type can 
there be any final answer There is also a plea for a 
willingness to see knowledge from a more general, 
instead of the extremely specialised, point of view 
There will be many readers who will dissent from the 
views here set forward, which will certainly stimulate 
thought 

Man — The Animal By Prof W M Smallwood Pp 
xv + 223 (New York The Macmillan Co , London 
Macmillan & Co Ltd , 1922 ) 12s net 
Prof Smallwood’s little book is interesting but con¬ 
fessedly “popular,” and therefore fraught with the 
difficulties that are inseparable from aU “ popular ” 
presentations Its object is to summarise the dis¬ 
coveries of recent years, to indicate some of their 
relations to the more fundamental problems of man’s 
physical existence, and to give a deeper insight into the 
characteristics which man has in common with all life, 
and which exercise a profound influence on his entire 
.existence The chapters on reproduction, heredity, 
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the problem of learning, and biology and progress are 
especially well done The whole book, though not 
absolutely free of error, is worth reading, and will be 
especially appreciated by readers possessed of biological 
knowledge 

Chemistry and its Uses A Text-Book for Secondary 
Schools By W McPherson and W E Henderson 
Pp vui + 447 (London Ginn and Co, 1922) 
^s 6 d net 

The text-book before us is intended for use in American 
high-schools, and would probably be very suitable 
for that purpose It is wntttn from the point of view 
of the patriotic American, and naturally refers prin¬ 
cipally to American conditions There are some repro¬ 
ductions of portraits of well-known chemists Each 
chapter is provided with exercises, and a rough equality 
of division is adopted between pure and applied 
chemistry (including organic chemistry, treated very 
superficially) There are numerous illustrations of 
labelled bottles even assuming that these contained 
what is represented when they were photographed, 
the value of the pictures is not at all clear Surely 
it is not intended that they shall replace actual ac¬ 
quaintance with real substances > The a< tual text 
is clear and accurate, so far as it was examined, and 
the book would interest Fnglish teachers 

Chemistry for Beginners and Schools (with Glossary) 
By C T Kingzett Fourth edition Pp vii + 237 
(I ondon Bailh^re, Tindall and Cox, 1922 ) 5s net 
The continued demand for Mr Kingzett’s book 
indicates that it is serviceable to numbers of readers 
It is clearly written, and eontains many interesting 
experiments The glossary will also be found useful 
by beginners, surely, however, “ lixiviate ” is com¬ 
moner than “lixurate” (p 212)? The section on 
“ Force and Energy ” (pp 34-52) requires revision 
It is very much out-of-date in parts, and not up to the 
standard of the rest of the book the statement that 
“ electricity, like heat and light, is a form of force ” 
(p 45), although it may have been true for Faraday, 
is not so to-day The book is scarcely suitable for 
schools, as it provides no systematic course—the 
experiments are mtroduced at random 

Concrete and Reinforced Concrete By W N Twelve- 
trees (Pitman's Common Commodities and In¬ 
dustries Series) Pp x + 137 (London Sir Isaac 
Pitman and Sons, Ltd , n d) 3r net 
The general reader will find a great deal of interesting 
matter in this book, which is explanatory and practic¬ 
ally free from calculations Sufficient is given to 
make clear the nature of the matefials employed and 
their combination, and the author has included a 
number of examples of finished work which convey a 
very good impression of the extent to which concrete 
and reinforced concrete have been employed, and of 
their possibilities There are some historical notes, 
from which we gather that the ancient Egyptians were, 
thoroughly familiar with concrete, as is proved by a 
fresco m the temple of Ammon at Thebes, depicting 
hieroglyphically the making and use of concrete m 
the year 1950 b c 
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Letters to the Editor. 

[The Editor does not hold himself responsible for 
opinions expressed by hts correspondents Neither 
can he undrtake to return, nor to correspond with 
the writer's of rejected manuscripts intended for 
this or any other part of Naiuri No notice is 
taken of anonymous communications J 


On the Missing Element of Atomic Number 72 

Since Moseley s discovery of the fundamental laws 
of the X-ray emission it has become quite clear that 
the most simple and conclusive characteristic of a 
chemical element is given by its X-ray spectrum In 
addition, Moseley’s laws allow us to calculate very 
accurately the wave-lengths of the X ray spectral lines 
for any element in the periodic table if those of the 
elements m its neighbourhood are known laking 
into account that the presence of a very small pro¬ 
portion of a definite element m any chemical substance 
suffices to give a good X-ray spectrum of this element, 
it is quite evident that for the eventual discovtry of 
any unknown element X-ray spectroscopy especially 
as it has been developed by Siegbahn represents the 
most effective method 

In the Comptes rendus of the Pans Academy of 
Sciences for May 22 1922 Dauvillier announced the 
detection by means of X-ray spectroscopy of the 
element 72 in a mixture of rare earth metals This 
element was identified by Urbam with a rare-earth 
element which he called celtium the presence of 
which he had previously suspected in the same 
sample For different reasons however, we think 
that Dauvillier s and Urbain s conclusions are not 
justified It appears from Dauvillier s paper that at 
any rate the quantity of the element 72 m the sample, 
if present, must have been so small that it seems very 
improbable that the clement 72 should be identical 
with the element which in former papers Urbain 
claims to have detected in the same sample by in¬ 
vestigation of the optical spectrum and of the magnetic 
properties The only lines which Dauvillier cl urns to 
nave detected are the lines La, and bft t , both of 
which he finds to be extremely faint (extrtmement 
faible) The wave-lengths he gives however for these 
lines are about 4 Xu (1 X u ~io- J1 cm) smaller 
than those which are obtained by a rational interpola¬ 
tion in the wave-lengths tables of Hjalmar and Coster, 
for the elements m the neighbourhood of 72 

From a theoretical point of view it appears very 
doubtful that the element 72 should be a rare-earth 
It was announced in 1895 by Julius Thomsen from 
Copenhagen that from general consideration of the 
laws of the periodic system we must expect between 
tantalum, which in many compounds possesses 5 
valencies and the tnvalent rare-earths, a tetravalent 
element homologous to zirconium The same view has 
also recently been put forward by Bury on the basis 
of chemical considerations, and by Bohr on the basis of 
his theory of atomic structure It is one of the most 
striking results of the latter theory, that a rational 
interpretation of the appearance of the rare-earth 
metals m the periodic system could be given For 
these elements, according to Bohr we witness the 
gradual development of the group of 4-quantum 
electrons from a group containing 18 electrons into 
a group of 3a electrons, the numbers of electrons 4n 
the groups of 5- and 6-quantum electrons remaining 
unchanged Bohr was able to conclude that in the 
element lutecium (71) the group of 4-quantum electrons 
1* complete, and we consequently must expect that in 
the neutral atom of the next element (72) the number 
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of electrons moving in 5- and 6-quantum orbits must 
exceed that m the rare-earths by one The element 
2 can therefore not be a rare-earth but must be an 
omologue of zirconium 

In view of the great theoretical importance of the 
question we have tried to settle it by an experimental 
investigation of the X-ray spectrum of extractions of 
zirconium minerals We have succeeded in detecting 
six lines which must be ascribed to the element 72 
(in Siegbahn s notation La, a, p,, /S„ and 71) 
The complication was met that the lines La, and a, 
he almost exactly in the place corresponding in the 
spectrum to the zirconium Ka, and a, lines in the 
second order Difficulties which might arise from this 
fact may easily be avoided by keeping the tension on 
the tube between the critical tension of the zirconium 
X-lines (18 000 volts) and that of the L lines of the 
missing element (10,000 volts) Besides, the relative 
intensity of the Ka lines is so different from that of the 
two I a lines that any ambiguity is already thereby 
excluded Not only the La lines but also the lines 
L/#i fit and (i* weie is regards their mutual distance 
and their relative intensity in exact agreement with 
the expectation The values which we obtaintd for 
the wave lengths of the six mentioned lines all agree 
within one X u with those found by inteipolation 
Between our values for the lines La, and Lp, and 
those published by Dauvillier, however there exists 
the discrepancy referred to of about 4 X u (in general 
for other elements which have been measured by 
Dauvillier and by Coster the discrepancy is never 
more than 2 Xu) Exposures under different 
conditions as well as a thorough discussion of the 
plates showed that the new lines found during our 
investigation cannot be ascribed to the first or higher 
order spectrum of any other known element Our 
provisional results are La, =15655, 0,-1576, 

Pi-13714 0»--i3*37 =I 35° 2 7.-1177 Xu 

More accurate and complete data as well as photo¬ 
graphs of the spectrum will soon be published 

In a Norwegian zirconium mineral the new lines 
were so intense that we estimate the quantity of the 
element 72 present in it to be at least equal to one 
per cent Besides we investigated with low tension 
on the tube a sample of pure zircomumoxy de ” 
Also with this specimen the La lines were found, but 
very faint It seems to be very probable that ordinary 
zirconium contains at least fiom o 01 to o 1 per cent 
of the new element Especially the latter circum¬ 
stance proves that the element 72 is chemically 
homologous to zirconium Experiments are m 
progress to isolate the new element and to determine 
its chemical properties 

For the new element we propose tht name Hafnium 
(Hafruae -Copenhagen) D Costfr 

Cr Hlvksy 

Universitets Institut for teoretisk Fysik, 
Copenhagen January 2 


Continental Flotation and Drift 

The theory that the continents have shifted their 
positions during geological time and, possibly, are 
still in motion has lately excited much discussion 
The principal obstacle to its acceptance is the difficulty 
of adducing a force adequate to bnng about the move¬ 
ments Many years ago Osmond Fisher (" Physics 
of the Earth's Crust ” p 339) ascribed general con¬ 
tinental movements of this kmd (accounting for 
the Atlantic rift, etc) to the disturbance of the 
Pacific basin due to the genesis of the moon, on 
Darwin's well-known theory Lately, Wegener has 
brought forward much evidence in favour of con¬ 
tinental movements But I do not think he has 
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discovered any adequate source of the motion The 
polefluchtkraft is too feeble, it is purely meridional 
in direction and is inconsistent with the existing 
distribution of the land It is probably ineffective 
A differential soli-lunar attraction on the emergent 
features of the continents is obviously inadequate 
The fact is Wegener works out the theory on the 
basis of a westerly drift of the continents In doing 
so I think he is in error An adequate force appears 
available provided an easterly drift is postulated , 
and so far as I can see the theory grows m probability 
when examined from the new point of view 

According to Sir George Darwin, the tidal effects 
of sun and moon acting on a stiff yet viscous 
planet ’ ( The Tides, p 277) must produce a 
retardation of the surface crust relatively to the 
interior He states that this is speculative as regards 
the earth but this was written tw enty-five years ago 
The great fact of the isostatic compensation of the 
continents proving their flotation in a viscous 
magma, was not then supported by such strong 
evidence as Hayford and others have since adduced 
I assume that the differential motion exists (or formerly 
existed) and that the floating continents possess a 
slightly less rotational velocity than the deeper parts 
of the underlying magma, the velocity of which 
continues to increase downwards until a more rigid 
interior is reached 

The consequence of this assumption is that the 
eastern velocity of every land area on the globe 
depends to some extent upon its downward penetration 
into the sustaining magma A continent upon which 
a great geosynclinal loading is progressing becomes 
acted upon by the faster moving layers and is exposed 
to a force which is continuous and relentless and the 
intensity of which depends on the area and depth 
of the protuberance whether the resultant motion 
of the continent will be due east relative to the 
surface crust, or whether it w ill take up a turning or 
rotational motion, will depend on the location of the 
applied force If excentnc a rotational movement 
must ensue If uniform over the continental area— 
as in the case of a great revolution ” or oceanic 
invasion—the drift will be towards the east 

According to this view America did not leave 
Europe and Africa but was left behind by them 
Their increased easterly velocity was possibly 
ascnbable to the great Laramide submergence of 
South Europe, South Asia, and North Africa (lhe 
tidal effect is greatest in equatorial regions ) In a 
similar manner New Zealand left Australia the 
force in this case being plainly referable to the 
isostatic compensation demanded by the lofty ranges 
of New Zealand So also Ceylon was torn from 
Peninsular India, the fracture line of the eastern 
Asiatic coast was produced, etc 

As regards mountain elevation it is evident that, 
while from the present point of view mountain 
building is in every case ultimately referable to tidal 
forces, mountains may develop in different circum¬ 
stances They may, m central continental areas, 
be conditioned partly by magmatic pressure from 
beneath, partly by crustal pressure In such a case 
as the western mountains of America the magmatic 
pressure eastwards must be the pnncipal agent The 
continental movement gives rise, in this case, to a 
depression of the bordering ocean floor—a “ wake " 
But, again continental movements may give rise to 
mountain chains by the direct pressure between land 
masses In this manner the Himalayan chains prob¬ 
ably originated The force ansing out of the com¬ 
pensation required by the great and lofty central 
plateaus of Asia sufficiently accounts for a turning 
movement around the more stationary features of 
Peninsular India and the Arabian Plateau This is 
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in harmony with the current view that the fold- 
mountains of Asia were diverted by the resistance of 
those massive earth blocks J Joly 

Trinity College, 

Dublin, December 31 

Since my return from the Falkland Islands a few 
months ago I have followed with great interest the 
course of the discussion in the columns of Nature 
which has ensued upon the pubhcation by Prof 
Wegener of his revolutionary views on the flotation 
and drifting of continental masses During my 
recent geological survey of the Falkland Islands I 
was very greatly impressed by the extraordinary 
similarity of the geology of the Islands to that of Cape 
Colony lhe geological succession comprises rocks 
ranging m age from Archsean to Permo-Carboniferous, 
although rocks of Cambrian, Ordovician, and Silurian 
age appear to be absent The oldest rocks closely 
resemble some of the Archaean rocks of Cape Colony, 
and from the Devonian to the Permo-Carboniferous 
the lithological and pakeontological succession is 
practically identical 111 the two areas I he post- 
Tnassic dolerite dykes of the Falklands are also 
very like the intrusions of the same age in Cape 
Colony The cast and west folding so evident 
in the southern part of Cape Colony makes the most 
conspicuous feature in the Falkland Islands The 
only notable point of difference in the two areas is 
that whereas in Cape Colony the lowest division of 
the Cape System (Devonian) namely the Table 
Mountain Series is much folded, the corresponding 
rocks in the Falkland Islands have escaped such 
disturbance and he almost horizontal, or with only a 
gentle dip over an area of many square miles The 
equivalents of the middle and upper members of 
the Cape System (Bokkeveld Series and Witteberg 
Senes) are, however intensely folded in the Falkland 
Islands 

From the orthodox point of view one has to believe 
in the persistence in minute detail, of a strati- 
graphical sequence representing the passage of a 
great period of geological time across the 5000 miles 
of ocean which separate Cape Colony from the Falk¬ 
land Islands, and, in face of the array of facts 
marshalled into such an orderly and effective host 
by Wegener and again by Du Toit, this becomes on 
a sudden, an unexpected strain upon one's faith 

In discussing the ice-fields of Gondwanaland m his 
very interesting paper, Land Connections between 
the Other Continents and South Africa in the Past ’ 
(S Afr Journ Set , pp 120-140, Dec 1921) Dr 
Du Toit states that in the Falkland Islands the centre 
of origin of the ice is unknown I was able during 
my survey of the Islands, to note that wherever the 
glacial tillite at the base of the Permo-Carboniferous 
sequence was adequately exposed it was always 
possible to collect a varied assortment of rocks 
occurring as erratic boulders in the deposit, and 
certain types such as pegmatite, a coarse granite, 
and a pink quartzite, never failed to occur The one 
and only exposure of Archaean rocks m the Colony 
occurs at Cape Meredith, the southernmost point of 
West Falkland, and when I examined that area I 
readily recognised the pegmatite, granite and 
quartzite occurring there as similar to the ubiquitous 
boulders of the tillite Subsequent microscopic 
examination confirmed the identity of the rocks 

With regard to the direction of the striae on 
glaciated surfaces underlying the tillite I never came 
across a really convincing exposure, but in a few 
places on both East and West Falkland I noted, on 
the smoothed surface of the quartzite beneath the 
tdlite, what I regarded (although with some doubt) 
as glacial striae, and in every case the markings ran 
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about N and S (magnetic) The evidence suggests 
movement of the ice from south to north, but we have 
no knowledge as to whether there did not exist, in 
Palaeozoic times, an exposed mass of ancient rocks to 
the northward of the present Islands 

Herbert A Bakfr 
(late Government Geologist for 
the Falkland Islands) 

Wood View, Grosmont Road 
Plumstead Common, London, S E 18, 

January 3 


The Determination of pH of Microscopic Bodies 

Neutral red has the almost unique property of 
being both an intra-vitam stain and a fairly good 
indicator It has also low salt and protein errors as 
Homer has shown (19x7, Btochem Journ 11, p 283) 
If therefore cells are stained with neutral red the 
colour of the stain as observed with the microscope 
enables one to ludge roughly the pH within the cell 
Working on certain marine protozoa I have found 
a method of greater accuracy than that of merely 
judging the colour as seen down the microscope 
The method is simple and, so far as I am aware has 
not been recorded before 

A series of tubes containing solutions of increasing 
pH is made up in the ordinary way and a few drops 
of neutral red are added as indicator A stout card¬ 
board strip is taken and holes are cut in it at intervals 
so that the strip will carry the senes of tubes (each 
tube fitting tightly) 

The strip with the tubes hanging freely below it is 
now suspended m the window With the aid of the 
microscope condenser the senes is focussed sharply 
in the plane of the object which is being examined 
The appearance down the microscope now consists 
of the stained object and by its side the image of the 
series of tubes both are seen against the same 
background of sky By simply tilting the mirror 
the unages of successive tubes of different pH can be 
brought into juxtaposition with the object examined 
In this way the pH of the stained body can be deter¬ 
mined by direct comparison 
I have found that the pH determined by the above 
method can be checked roughly as follows The 
mirror is tilted so that the image of one of the tubes 
forms a background against which the object is seen 
In these circumstances the object is illuminated by 
light of the particulai quality corresponding to the 
colour of the tube A succession of tubes is used in 
this manner as a background for the object 
When the background transmits the same quality 
of light as the stained object the latter appears 
relatively light and transparent this occurs when 
the colour of the object and the background cor¬ 
respond to the same pH If the object is illuminated 
by light from a tube of higher or lower pH, the 
object appears darker owing to the fact that the light 
transmitted by the background is not exactly of the 
same quality as the light transmitted by the object 
The pH of the background tube against which the 
object appears lightest corresponds to the pH of the 
object 

It must be admitted that the colour change with 
the pH in the case of neutral red does not render the 
latter an ideal indicator for the second method but 
the effect is quite good enough to be used as a check 
Perhaps a better intra-vitam, indicator will be dis¬ 
covered in the future, and m that case the method 
might be developed to a fair degree of accuracy 
In all this work a good achromatic condenser is 
essential, for the diaphragm must be widely open in 
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order that the colours of both the object and the 
image of the tubes may be well defined 

When the light is bad or when artificial light is 
used, the definition of the colours is greatly increased 
if the light is first filtered through a dilute solution 
of copper sulphate Using this filter, the red tint 
due to the presence of acid appears darker and is 
more easily seen in lightly stained bodies 

C h A Pantin 
The Marine Biological Laboratory 
Citadel Hill, Plymouth, December 14 


Divided Composite Eyes 

It would appear from Mr Mallock s letter (Nature, 
December 9) that our knowledge of the Aleyrodidae 
or White Plies is not so exact as it might be 
This however takes too pessimistic a view of the 
situation Whilst undoubtedly, much remains to 
be done, even with some of the British species, the 
specific limits of those to which he refers are quite 
well known to students of the group Indeed, as 
a result of my own researches I have been able, in 
recent communications to the Entomologist and the 
Vasculum to assign our British species to no fewer 
than four distinct genera Aleyrodes Tetrahcia, 
Aleurochiton, and Asterochiton, and the forms 
mentioned by Mr Mallock feveal themselves as 
comprising two genera and three species namely, 
4 leyrodes proletella L A brassua Walk , and Astero¬ 
chiton vaporanorum West 

Cleirly as no hint is given that any of Ins insects 
were bred from Chelidonium majus the figures given 
cannot represent A prol/tella as indicated by the 
legend they must be referred either to ileyrodes 
brassicer or to Asterochiton vaporanorum If A 
brassier is the insect intended, then as a larva it 
feeds on c-tbbagt as a pupa it lacks well-developed 
dorsal papillse and in the perfect condition has spotted 
wings with the median nervure appearing as a short 
spur On the contrary the larve of Asterochiton 
vaporanorum can be collected from any of the plants 
enumerated, its pupae have dorsal papilla and its 
imago possesses immaculate wings displaying no 
trace of the media 

lo the latter insect belongs the notoriety gamed 
by the so called White or Tomato fly during 
the past twenty years Unfortunately this Aley- 
rodid although a native of neotropical regions, is 
so adaptable in its food habits as to be nearly poly- 
phagous and furthermore has acquired the habit 
of wintering at ordinary air temperatures even in 
this rather bleak locality on the north-east coast A 
colony with which I was experimenting m 1921 
successfully withstood all the frosts of the winter 
of 1921-22 the first brood of the present season 
emerging in Mav 

A further point I cannot understand is Mr 
Mallock s comparison of the life-cycle of the Aley¬ 
rodidae with that of the Aphididae So different are 
the two cycles that 1 Lei sure that some mistake 
has arisen here In every detail of their structure 
and life history their affinities lie rather with the 
Psylhdas (particularly with some of the Tnozae 
possessing scale-like larvae) or toward the Coccidae 

Finally, I should like to point out that I am 
preparing a monograph of the British Aleyrodidae 
ana should therefore be extremely glad to receive 
species of the group more especially if they are 
accompanied by their respective larvae and pupae 
J W Heslop Harrison 

Armstrong College, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
December 12 

C 2 
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I am obliged to Dr Hamson for remarking on 
the mistake in my letter in Nature of December 9 
where m one place " Aphides " was wntten instead 
of " Coccidae ’’ The specific name proletella, placed 
under the outline sketch m Fig 1 a, was given on 
the authority of a well-known entomologist to whom 
specimens were sent for identification Dr Harrison 
would name this brasstcx 

With regard to the number of genera and species 
to which he refers, the present tendency seems to 
be to multiply both unnecessarily Among the 
various Aleyrodids wlpch I examined there appeared 
to be considerable vanation, and it was possible to 
collect from the same plant specimens differing in 
Size from large to small through many gradations 
and having wing spots either well marked or nearly 
evanescent 

The difference between “ species ” and *' variety ” 
is one of degree, but specific difference may be claimed 
for races which have so diverged that a fertile mixed 
race cannot be produced from them Whether this 
condition is satisfied in any particular case can only 
be determined by rather laborious trials, but in 
the absence of evidence of this kind it would be more 
correct and certainly more convenient, while noting 
small differences (which may be constant in certain 
circumstances and localities) to treat them as 
varieties A Mallock 

9 Baring Crescent, Exeter, 

December 21 


Science and Armaments 

I in .sire to direct the attention of readers of 
Naturf to a matter which I think to be of importance 
During the war of 1914-18 a great number of scientific 
men, other than those m the medical service, were 
engaged on work which was devoted entirely to 
military ends 

Since the armistice there has been some tendency, 
not unnatural perhaps, to confuse this war work with 
other researches earned out directly in the service of 
science In the Science Library, South Kensington, 
cheek by jowl with works on atomic theones or 
relativity, are found such books as one on the organisa¬ 
tion of the Army Signal Service, and another on 
poison gas warfare which adopts most successfully 
the language of a scientific text-book In the publica¬ 
tions of certain learned societies, nominally concerned 
with purely scientific aims, arc found descriptions of 
instruments and investigations of almost purely 
military interest The collection of war material at 
the Crystal Palace is shortly to displace the priceless 
collection of historical apparatus and instruments 
from the Western Galleries of the Science Museum , 
the instruments are to go into storage in a place 
where they will be inaccessible to the general public, 
for an indefinite period 

The lamentable implication seems to be that the 
development of armaments now holds a recognised 
place as one of the worthiest aims of science but that 
is a doctrine which, I trust, is still very much open to 
question It is more probable that we simply lack 
good taste and a proper appreciation of relative values 

I venture to suggest tnat science would be best 
served by keeping these things separate If neces¬ 
sary, let the Government extend a military museum 
to house such of the material from the War Museum 
as possesses real interest from the military point of 
view , it should not be allowed to displace a smgle 
instrument from the historical collections Let us 
also refrain from filling our library shelves with 
matter of the kind previously indicated So may the 
temple of science be kept free from echoes of human 
quarrels i 
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The example of the British expedition sent, m spite 
of the war, to test the Einstein effect has often been 
uoted as an outstanding example of the wonderfully 
ispassionate internationalism of science, but it 
scarcely bears comparison with the events of a hundred 
years ago when Davy taking Faraday as his assistant, 
travelled to Paris to lecture during the height of the 
Napoleonic wars We have gone far since those 
days—In which direction ? L C Martin 

Imperial College of Science, South Kensington 


Waterspouts 

With reference to the letter from Dr Hale Car¬ 
penter (Nature, September 23, p 414) describing an 
interesting waterspout seen over Lake Victoria, a 
letter has been received in the Meteorological Office 
from Mr H E Wood, of the Union Observatory, 
Johannesburg, describing the development of a cloud 
pendant seen by him on the afternoon of November 
19, 1922 The following extract from Mr Wood's 
letter describes the occurrence 

“ The day was a particularly calm one, the morning 
was hot with a fairly dear sky, but early in the after¬ 
noon there were many cumulo-nimbus clouds m the 
sky I noticed particularly the uniformity m the 
base-level of all the clouds Just about 3 pm I 
noticed a little pendent cone under one of these 
clouds and, having seen a waterspout here once before 
(m 1910) thought this might become one and decided 
to watch it The waterspout developed rapidly and 
I got Mrs Wood to make a series of drawings of it 
Unfortunately the waterspout was rather too far 
away for photography—it would have been very 
small taken with an ordinary camera and I had no 
telephotographic lens available The interesting 
feature of tne waterspout seemed to me to be the 
detail of the earth-end (as shown in Fig 1 reproduced 
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from a sketch made at 3 15 pm) there was a well- 
marked ' core ” surrounded by a less dense sheath 
It did not rain in the vicinity of this spout until some 
time afterward, so that the lower part would probably 
consist of dust Later we saw a senes of waterspouts 
in the same vicinity We estimated (when this parti¬ 
cular cloud became an active thunderstorm) that the 
distance of the waterspouts was about 8 miles and 
hence that the length of the column or height of the 
cloud base was about 3700 feet " 

The phenomenon noted by Mr Wood is very similar 
to that noted by Dr Hale Carpenter, except that m 
the present case the part shown in the sketch is 
probably due mainly to dust raised by the whirl It 
is possible, however, that the greater density of the 
central core is due to condensation of water vapour 
D Brunt 

Meteorological Office, Air Ministry, 

December 23 


I stood watching the effects of an ordinary small 
whirlwind when a Swahili volunteered the information 
that similar phenomena were at times to be seen 
over the sea, but that, in those cases, what one saw 
was God (Muungu) drawing a whale (nyamgum) aloft. 
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Most SwahiUs have only a shadowy conception of 
what a whale is, to them it is a great snake which 
devours men and even boats When God is angry 
with one of these beasts, he lets down a rope by 
which the monster is Caught and drawn struggling 
to heaven H E Hornby 

Mpapua, Tanganyika Territory, 

November 21 


The Cause of Anticyclones 

In Nature of December 23,1922 p 845, Mr W H 
Dines points out that the main features of the pressure 
distribution of the atmosphere arc of a permanent 
character, and, strange to say, the great areas of low 
pressure are over the cold poles, while the two belts 
of high pressure are on both sides of the equator 
in latitudes 30° or thereabouts and so far as the 
troposphere is concerned the atmosphere is warm 
over areas of high pressure Mr Dines remarks 
“ The difficulty should be faced and not ignored 

At the Royal Society, on November 23 last, I hid 
the pleasure of hearing a paper read by Lindcmann 
and Dobson who have succeeded in determining 
the temperature of the upper atmosphere (strato¬ 
sphere) by observations of the luminosity of meteors 
Thev estimate that at a height of 60 km the tempera¬ 
ture of the air is in the neighbourhood of 300° Abs 

In a paper communicated to the Phil Mag (vol 
xxxv , March 1918, p 233) I gave a diagram showing 
the probable temperature of the atmosphere between 
the poles and the equatoi up to heights of 70 km 
This diagram was constructed by plotting the 
temperatures ascertained by sending up self-register¬ 
ing balloons, and extrapolating for greater heights 
At the poles the temperature arrived at was about 
285° Abs at 60 km In the paper referred to I 
concluded that the stratosphere over the poles and 
equator is much hotter than it is over the high 
pressure belts at latitudes 30 s N and S of the equator 
—20 0 C or more—and suggested that the winds of 
the earth are very largely affected by these differences 
of temperature 

The temperature values found by Lindcmann and 
Dobson showed considerable variations when the 
results obtained by one falling star were compared 
with another I would suggest that the several 
results they obtained be plotted on a diagram the 
ordinates being temperatures at 60 km and the 
absciss® barometric pressures Knowing the time 
and position of each falling star the pressures could 
be obtained from meteorological charts My sugges¬ 
tion was that the upper atmosphere is hotter over 
low pressure areas than it is over high pressure areas 
R M Dkelfy 

Tmtagil, Kew Gardens Road, Kew Surrey, 
December 27 


Soil Reaction, Water Snails, and Liver Flukes 

In Nature of November 25, p 701, Dr Monica 
Taylor mentions that the distribution of Limncsa 
truncatula inSW Scotland is very local, being rare 
or altogether absent from certain districts in which 
sheep are known to be infected with liver flukes In 
such districts L peregra is found infected with per¬ 
fectly developed cercariae of Fasciola hepahea Free 
active cercari® of the latter are also found 

In Nature of December 23, p 845, Mr R Hedger 
Wallace directs attention to*the prevalence of liver 
fluke disease in the Swansea valley, where rough 
pastures have been limed He asks, " Does liming *a 
wet sour pasture make it more congenial to the water 
snail ? " 
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For the past year, as occasion permitted, we have 
been engaged upon the study of the distribution of 
snail species in relation to the hydrogen ion concen¬ 
tration of the soil and water A very staking limita¬ 
tion is found for certain species and but few are 
found in the more acid habitats Thus, over quartz¬ 
ite at pH 4 8, nothing but a few Hyalmias could be 
found whereas around pH.7 numerous species exist, 
including I truncatula Fewer species are found at 
/>H8, but those that do are often in great numbers, 
Hehcella caperata and more especially // vtrgata 
Upland peat soil is usually close to AH4 6, and rough 
pastures may be between that ana pH5 4 or some¬ 
what over, so it seems highly probable that liming 
such land by bringing it to the neighbourhood of 
PH7, does make the conditions more favourable for 
the snails concerned in the transmission of the disease 

In cases where certain sheep in a flock are infected 
it would seem advisable to drive the flock to the most 
acid soil available provided it is strongly acid for in 
sui h a site the infected sheep will not be able to infect 
others, and so the disease may be stamped out or 
reduced in amount 

Where the neutral or slightly acid soil winch appears 
to favour the occurrence of liver fluke disease is 
wanting transference to chalk or limestone soil, at 
about pH8 may perhaps be equally effective but it 
must be remembered that owing to leaching by ram, 
the steep places in such districts may be less Ukaline, 
or cvc n acid 

It is very desirable that the limits of distribution of 
L truncatula and L peregra should be defined in 
relation to the reaction of the soil and water and the 
writers would be glad to receive samples of soil from 
infected and uninfected localities 

1 he distribution of snails in relation to soil reaction 
is similar to that of plants, and it may be added that 
there is a widespread belief in the west of Ireland that 
liver fluke disease is caused by eating a certain plant 
found in fields where the disease has been known to 
occur The Gaelic name of the plant was mentioned 
to one of us but, unfortunately it has been forgotten 
1 he distribution of the plant may serve as a guide to 
the distribution of the snails in question 

W It G Atkins 
M V Lebouk 

Marine Biological Laboratory, Plymouth, 

December 28 


Amber and the Dammar of Living Bees 

In the issue of Nature for June 3, 1922 (vol 109, 
713), a letter is published from Prof T D A 
ockerell, of the University of Colorado, on ‘ Fossils 
in Burmese Amber This refers mainly to amber 
obtained from the amber mines in the Hukong 
Valley, which I visited m February 1921 In that 
letter Prof Cockerell, after investigating the insects 
preserved in specimens of the amber, agrees with me 
in placing the age of the amber-beanng beds as the 
earlier part of the middle Eocene, there being no 
doubt that the Nummuhtes found by me are actually 
Nummulites btantzensis d’Arch 

In the second part of his letter, however, Prof 
Cockerell introduces a new problem In addition 
to the specimens from the Hukong Valley amber 
mines he mentions a number of beads of extremely 
pale and pellucid amber which he afterwards received 
from Mr R C J Swinhoe, of Mandalay These 
contained well-preserved insects all different from 
those identified m the amber from the Hukong 
Valley mines Mr Swinhoe was uncertain whether 
these beads were Burmese amber or whether they 
had been imported from China Prof Cockerell, after 
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identifying the included insects m this pale amber, 
came to the conclusion " that this light amber (or 
copal) is of very recent origin, not earlier than 
Pleistocene and contains a fauna which doubtless 
consists mainly (at least) of species still living ' The 
point of great interest to me is that among these 
representatives of still living species he found ‘ a 
small bee which seems not to differ at all from the 
common living Tngona Iceviceps Smith " 

Now Tngona Iwviceps, or, as it is sometimes called, 
Mehpona lepvtceps, is the actual, or at least chief, 
source of the common resinous substance known 
as Dammar (Burmese—Pw6-nyet) These bees build 
m hollows within trees, crevices among rocks, etc , 
and line the intenor surfaces of their nests with 
a massive resinous substance This resinous sub¬ 
stance is the common Dammar of the Burmese 
bazaars, and is used largely by the Burmese for the 
caulking of boats Hooper (Rep Labor Ind Mus , 
1904-5 23-4) reports on two samples examined by 
him It seems to be the general opinion that it is 
largely constructed by the bees from the oil and 
resm of Dipterocarpus 

It seems to me therefore, that the light amber 
beads examined by Prof Cockerell may quite likely 
be fossil Dammar, or m other words. Dammar de¬ 
posited in crevices and holes in the earth or rocks 
by Mehpona which has afterwards been buried up and 
entombed and fossilised The inclusion of a specimen 
of the actual bee in this fossil Dammar would be not 
only possible but highly probable if such is the case 

Although I do not know the place from which the 
pale Chinese amber comes, I offer the above suggestion 
as to its origin and from what I saw of the actual 
occurrence of the Burmese amber m the Hukong 
Valiev amber mines it seems to me not unlikely 
that some such method may be the explanation of 
its origin also, though in this case one would not 
expect the depositing insect to be the same species 
as that depositing Dammar at the present day 

Murray Stuart 

Indo Burma Oilfields, Ltd , Thayctmyo 
Burma, December 8 


Modern PsUotacese and Archaic Terrestrial Plants 

With the establishment of an early Devonian 
group of vascular cryptogams showing fundamental 
resemblances with the modern Psilotaceae the con 
troversy over the essentially primitive or reduced 
nature of the latter family may be said to be closed 
In spite of important points of difference, the 
resemblances appear to suffice to link the Psilotai e«e 
with the most archaic types of terrestrial plants of 
which the structure is known at all adequately 
The object of the present note is to record another 
piece of ev idence pointing in the same direction 

As Kidston and Lang say, ' In its anatomy 
Asteroxylon is most closely comparable with the 
Psilotaceae and with Lycopodium ’ ( Old Red Sand¬ 
stone Plants,’ etc, Part III , 1920, p 667) So 
far as the leafy shoot is concerned, however, the 
hollow stele of the Psilotaceae, as generally described, 
does not readily fall into line with that of Asteroxylon 
or Lycopodium, m which the centre is occupied by 
a more or less compact mass of cauline xylem It 
is therefore of some interest to note that one or 
more cauline strands devoid of protoxylem are 
normally present in the pith of Tmestptens Vtetllardt 
Dang , an erect terrestrial form said to be endemic 
in New Caledonia The medullary strands generally 
arise from the ring of peripheral strands in the 
transitional region between the rhizome and aerial 
Shoot, and when traced distally as a rule end blindly 
NO 2777 , VOL. 111] 


in the pith, although they sometimes merge into the 
peripheral strands They show a good deal of 
variation in the degree of their development, generally 
not extending very far up into the leafy shoot, but 
their presence is a normal feature of the anatomy 
In this respect, therefore, Tm Vtetllardt facilitates 
the comparison of the Psilotaceae with the Devonian 
genus Asteroxylon, and also serves to strengthen 
their lycopod affinity, already established on other 
grounds In a paper read before the Cambridge 
Philosophical Society (see Nature, June 13, 1918, 
vol 101, p 299) I directed attention to this and 
other features, in view of which I regarded Tm 
Vtetllardt as the most primitive member of the 
Psilotaceae, but the discovery of Asteroxylon adds 
point to the conclusion there arrived at It is 
natural to regard the poorly developed and variable 
medullary xylem of Iw Vtetllardt as a stage m the 
disintegration of a once continuous and solid cylinder 
of cauline xylem extending throughout the length 
of the axis , the hollow steles of Tm tannensis and 
of Psilotum would thus form the next stage in the 
reduction This reduction within the group how¬ 
ever, need not affect the essentially primitive nature 
of the Psilotaceae as a whole 

I must add that medullary xylem had previously 
been recorded m Tmesipteris on two occasions (1) 
by C L Bertrand, 1885, Recherthes sur les 
Tm£sipt^rid<5es p 248 Tig 215 (A) and (11) by 
P A Dangeard, le Botamsle, 1890-yi p 17, PI 
XI Fig 1 But the nature of the material at 
their disposal (herbarium specimens) appears to have 
precluded a detailed investigation by the Trench 
authors they make only a passing reference to the 
feature in question, apparently considered by them 
to be only a rare occurrence B Sahni 

Botany Department 
Lmversity of Lucknow, India, 

December 7 

Action of Gutting Tools 

It is true, as Prof Andrade points out in Nature. 
of December 30 (vol no p 876), that I am “ not 
altogether familiar w ith the w ork that has already been 
done on the subject " indeed it is obvious And after 
glancing through the 82 pages of bibliography at the 
end of Prof 12 C Binghams fluidity and Plasticity 
I feel certain that I shall remain m this state 1 resca s. 
Memoirs, however, are very well known among 
engineers and they have been quoted and digested 
by several writers of engineering text-books and 
papers, but it is doubtful if the practical use of cutting 
tools has been much influenced by Tresca’s work, 
beautiful and interesting though it is 

The important problem which faces the user of 
cutting tools is the preservation of the cutting edge 
under heavy loads, and while Taylor s work is the 
outstanding contribution on the matter, Mr Mallock's 
explanation of the influence of friction on the upper 
surface of the tool is invaluable to the machinist 
The study of the shaving while perhaps uninteresting 
to the physicist, is vitally important to the engineer, 
for, on one hand, the machinist watches the be¬ 
haviour of the tool very much in the shaving, and, 
on the other, the plastic flow on the back of the 
shaving, which produces flat-backed shavings from 
round-nosed tools, is probably a principal cause of 
the undesirable heating of the tool, and an important 
factor in the frictional phenomena involved 

H S Rowell, 
Director of Research 

Research Association of British Motor and 
Allied Manufacturers, 

15 Bolton Road, W 4, January 4 
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Natural Resistance and the Study of Normal Defence Mechanisms 1 

By Prof J C G Ledingham, C M G , F R S 


C ERTAIN aspects of immunity have long baffled 
the experimental pathologist and are certain to 
receive in the future more adequate consideration when 
the fundamentals of the science of immunity, like those 
of all experimental sciences, come to be relaid 
The phenomena to which I would direct attention 
come in the category of what is known as natural 
immunity or natural resistance—a subject vast and 
mans sided—and I would propose to consider simply 
what amount of light has been thrown on the elm idation 
of certain well-known instances of natural immunity 
to bacterial infection, by the study of the bactericidal 
functions of body cells and fluids The infection I 
would choose for illustrative purposes is that of anthrax, 
largely because it has been m connexion with the 
peculiar and fascinating divergencies of susceptibility 
exhibited by animal species towards this infeition, 
that defence mechanisms have been tested with a \iew 
of their elucidation 

When one considers the enormous output of literature 
on immunity which, since the beginning of the century, 
has followed regularly the discov ery of some new defence 
mechanism, one has reason to feel that some sufficient 
explanation might have been vouchsafed us for the 
existence of these peruliar resistances, but as I hope 
to show you now, there is no subject m immunity 
whic h has been so persistently and yet so inadequately 
explored 1 he discovery of a new immunity mechanism 
has led in the first instance, as a rule, to its intensive 
exploitation for diagnostic or therapeutic purposes, 
and rightly so m the main Some mechanisms have 
lent themselves more readily than others to such ex¬ 
ploitation Many again have failed to attract any tiling 
but a passing fancy and they have been promptly 
forgotten or ignored, while the great flood of freshly 
gathered facts and fictions has continued to roll on 
uninterrupted And yet if it be true, as I believe, that 
knowledge is best grasped in its historical setting, then 
surelv these half-forgotten theses must claim the atten¬ 
tion of the serious investigator With the colossal mass 
of literature on pathology, bacteriology, and immunity 
on our shelves, it is no easy task to comply with the 
historical method, but I maintain that the ambition 
should ever be to build truly on the historical past so 
that when the time comes for synthesis the old bricks 
may simply require relaying The real expert must 
aim at being a man of vision with a working knowledge 
of and a pride in 14 glorious historical accomplishment 
A mastery of technique is often, m my opinion, of much 
less relative value 

Natural immunity remains a dark corner in our 
edifice Immunology as an essentially experimental 
science has undoubtedly gained its chief tnumphs in 
the domain of acquired immunity It has sought with 
marked success not only to imitate the immunity that 
is seen to follow successful combat with the actual 
disease naturally contracted^ but also to transfer the 
chief bearer of that immunity from the immune subject, 
be it recovered human or immunised horse, to the acute 
case In some notable instances we seem to know 


with certainty what we are doing in so acting, that, 
for example, the passive fluid injected represents simply 
so many units of an accurately titrated substance sus¬ 
pended, we shall say, in a vehicle of serum So far 
as we are able to judge experimentally, the vehicle 
itself might be indifferent In other cases m which 
the passive transference of immune serum is followed 
by undoubted success, as, for example, in anthrax, it 
has so far been impossible to determine precisely what 
particular pnni lple in the serum so injected is responsible 
for the success In other infections again, such as the 
coccal septicaemias, the success achieved has been but 
partial and fortuitous Fither the systems of titration 
on an in vitro basis have been unsatisfactory or, when 
biological titration has been partially possible, the 
existing great variety of coccal types both in man and 
animals and thur contrary affinities for various animal 
species will doubtless for long militate agamst the 
elaboration of any rational and stereotyped scheme of 
serotherapy in these infections We may learn, how¬ 
ever from our difficulties We can see that Nature 
specifically unaided can successfully circumscribe the 
sphere of operation of a coccal or even an anthrax in¬ 
fection while she may fail to control a general invasion 
We note also that Nature not infrequently appears to 
derive much assistance in the control of infection from 
the inoculation for example, of a normal serum or from 
the inoculation of some typeofcolloid fluid circumspectly 
administered Possibly the not infrequently observed 
phenomenon of the incompatibility of double infections 
may be plated in the same category of facts In any 
case there would appear to be abundant justification 
at the present stage of immunological research for the 
closest study of the normal defence mechanisms 

The Mechanisms of Defence 

It is a strange circumstance that those curious 
mstanc es of normal resistance which are referred to in 
all the text-books should rest on such an insecure basis 
of fact from what one might call the quantitativ e point 
of view They, and the alleged explanatory mechan¬ 
isms, appeared to fascinate the earlier workers intensely, 
but it does not appear that the experimental work 
devoted to their solution can now be regarded as 
authoritative in the light of present knowledge It 
would seem that as each new mechanism of defence 
was discovered it was immediately tested and generally 
found to explain the observed resistance to the satis¬ 
faction of the discoverer In what follows I shall 
illustrate what has happened in the case of anthrax 
and draw certain inferences as to future lines of progress 
Put succinctly, the problem is simply tins Is the 
mechanism of a certain case of natural resistance 
capable of full and satisfactory expression in terms of 
test-tube analysis ? Or must other mechanisms than 
those with which we are familiar be called m to explain 
the phenomenon ? 

The mechanisms are not many, and it would appear 
advisable to summarise them briefly before discussing 
their application to the problem m question What 
contributions to the mechanism of defence were made 
by the great masters of general pathology and cytology 
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of the past half-century ? I need not discuss the 
various doctrines and conceptions of inflammation that 
formed the basis of pathological teaching of possibly 
most of us, but it is very obvious from even cursory 
analysis of the works of the great masters that the 
phenomena of inflammation gradually but surely came 
to be regarded m the light of natural defence mechan¬ 
isms That this was so is abundantly evident at the 
commencementof the presentcentury, and in illustration 
I might cite the inaugural address of Marchand, a 
valued teacher of my own, on assuming the chair of 
Cohnheim at Leipzig in 1900 The title of his address 
was “ Die naturhehen Schutzmittel des Orgamsmus,” 
and it was an attempt to summarise in the sense of 
defence mechanisms the various changes produced in 
the course of the inflammatory process These changes 
he regarded as essentially defence mechanisms depending 
on the reactivity of the local tissues 

On the whole I receive the impression from reading 
the works of these masters that their methods of work 
were too local and circumscribed to render the results 
capable of general applicability to the phenomena of 
bactenal invasion They had little conception then 
of the vast potentialities for defence residing not only 
in the fluids circulating in the inflamed part but also 
in the emigrated leucocytes and possibly also in the 
fixed tissue cells Since those days the immunologist 
has had his innings, but I am of opinion that again 
wc shall return to the consideration on ampler lines of 
local condition and function in the widest sense if we 
are to understand thoroughly the rationale of natural 
immunity Already one sees a tendency towards the 
combined histological and serological attack on these 
problems 

I pass to Metchmkoff, whose attempt to extend the 
sphere of phagocytic action from the physiological to 
the pathological field, and to read into it the idea of a 
protective mec hamsm with an application to all higher 
animals possessing circulating amoeboid elements, 
constituted the first large-scale conception calculated 
to raise the lore of inflammation from one of purely 
local to one of the most general application It was, 
in fact, the commencement of immunity as a general 
science To him the leucocyte came to be endowed 
with particular qualities and properties according to 
the reactivity of the host It was, moreover, the source 
par excellence of any and all bactericidal substances 
that might be present in cell-free fluids of the body 
The constant polemics into which his rigid adherence 
to the conception of the all-sufficiency of the phagocyte 
led him are now matters of history, but it has to be 
remembered that these very polemics with the rising 
school of humorahsts led by Nuttall, Buchner, and a host 
of others, gave the stimulus to uncounted researches 
on the properties and sources of growth-inhibitory and 
bactericidal bodies m tissues and fluids Metchmkoff 
sought to retrieve the position of the phagocyte by 
many ingeniously contrived experiments, but it was 
obvious that opinion was definitely ranged alongside 
the newer humoral ideas, while the ultimate source 
of the alexin and the intermediary body or substance 
senstbtltsairtce, the co-operative action of which with 
a thermolabile alexm was later demonstrated, were left 
more or less open questions The final demonstration 
by Denys and Leclef, Mennes, and others, showing the 
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dependence of phagocytic action m immune serum on 
the presence of a substance stnsibihsatrtce , and the ex¬ 
tension of the principle to normal serum by Wnght and 
Douglas, constituted a reasonable enough compromise 
between the opposing views We know, however, that 
absolutely mdependent phagocytic action cannot be 
excluded as a defence factor, especially when organisms 
of low virulence are m question, and researches on 
spontaneous phagocytosis have demonstrated that m 
a given collection of leucocytes exposed to organisms 
some individuals undoubtedly appear to possess much 
higher phagocytic powers than others We have not 
reached the end of this particular problem 

After the phagocyte came the alexm of the cell-free 
fluids The complex nature of the normal alexm and 
its presence both in plasma and in cell-free serum are 
now fairly generally accepted facts It should be noted, 
however, that the complex nature of the normal alexin 
is much more difficult to demonstrate than that of the 
so-called bactcnol>sin in immune serum, and, as we 
shall see, there is now evidence that certain normal sera 
possess considerable bactericidal and growth-inhibitory 
effects which are not destroyed b> the usual inactivation 
temperatures In fact, the test-organism m all these 
matters is of prime importance Here it is sufficient 
to note that the normal alexm can kill or dissolve 
certam organisms while others arc unaffected or at 
most suffer growth inhibition 

I pass to the leukins or the bactericidal substances 
present in extracts of leucocytes The study of these 
arose largely out of the views expressed by Buchner 
and Metchmkoff that the source of the alexm might 
possibly be found in such I he chief work on this 
defence mechanism, which has not attracted perhaps 
the attention it deserves, has been that of Hahn, 
Schattenfroh, Petterson, Klmg, Manwanng, Schneider, 
and Petrie 1 would note simply that these extracts do 
not lose their power of killing certam test organisms 
after heating, say, at 6o° P They can resist very 
much higher temperatures, even up to 8o° F The 
constitution of these leukins or endolysins is still un¬ 
certain Some have attempted to show that they possess 
complementing powers m the presence of mactivated 
sera, but others have entirely failed to confirm such 
action Petterson would say that these extracts contain 
both an alcohol-soluble and an alcohol-insoluble fraction, 
and that the one can inhibit the action of the other 
These effects, however, are almost certainly to be 
reckoned in the category of inhibition phenomena ex¬ 
plicable on colloidal principles The chief interest of 
the leukins lies in the effects they produce on different 
groups of organisms, and in the similarity of such 
effects to those produced by very analogous extracts 
prepared from tissues, which were demonstrated twenty 
years ago by Conradi, Korschun and Morgenroth, 
Tarassewitsch, and others These leukms have, as a 
rule, been tested against organisms of the typhoid-coh 
group and organisms of the subtilis group, to which 
anthrax belongs 

Cunous differences have been shown by extracts of 
leucocytes of vanous animal species in their action on 
bacterial types Thus gumea-pig leucocytic extracts 
are said to possess little or no bactericidal action on 
B typhosus, while those from the rabbit are distinctly 
potent Petne, however, using extracts prepared from 
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leucocytes tnturated at a temperature of liquid air, 
failed to demonstrate bactericidal bodies for B typhosus 
m rabbit leucocytes The leucocytic extracts of the hen 
have, according to Schneider, no action on B typhosus, 
but a very considerable action on B anthracis On the 
other hand, the serum of the hen can kill B typhosus, 
but has little action on B anthracis, so that it would 
seem that absence of bactericidal property in the 
extract of a cell might be compensated by its presence 
in the surrounding fluid, and vice versa The study 
of bactericidal bodies in tissue extracts and body 
secretions is again being actively pursued m connexion 
with bacteriophage problems In the so-called bacterio¬ 
phage, from whatever source it mav be obtained, there 
is exhibited the same thermostability and the same 
limitation of action to certain bacterial groups Rapidity 
of action of these leucocytic extracts on organisms of 
the subtihs group and slowness of action on organisms 
like B typhosus, with subsequent over-growth of pre¬ 
sumably resistant organisms, are features which rcc ill 
those noted in investigations connected with the 
bacteriophage and with the bactericidal bodies present 
m egg-white as demonstrated by Rettger and hieming 

I may close this subject by noting the existence of 
the thermostable bactericidal bodv m rat scrum llus 
body has been carefully tested bv Pircnne against 
organisms of the subtihs group, and also organisms 
like B colt and B pyocyaneus Plating experiments 
have shown that organisms like B mycotdes B 
megatherium, B subtihs arc rapidlv killed off, while 
B proteus, B colt, and B pyocyaneus multiply freely 
Tfie cholera vibrio is also killed off but this action was 
found to be due to the ordinary thermolabile alexin m 
the rat serum and it disappeared after inactivation ot 
the serum 

There remain onlv the proteolytic bodies contained 
in leucocytes, which have betn studied by many 
workers chiefly m connexion with the so-called unti- 
tryptic action of serum We know little or nothing 
of their action on bacteria, and indeed it would be 
difficult to separate any such action exhibited from 
that due to the more generally studied endolysins I 
may just mention the alleged existence of bactericidal 
bodies in platelets, a subject introduced by Gruber 
and Futaki in 1907, and but little studied since These 
authors came to the conclusion that the bactericidal 
action on anthrax of normal rabbit serum (a highly 
susceptible animal) depended on substances derived 
from the platelets Barreau, who continued this work, 
found that the serum of the dog (a highly resistant 
animal to anthrax^ had no action on anthrax nor had 
its platelets He concluded, however, that the platelet 
bactericidal bodies or plakins probably did not play 
much part in natural resistance, as the rat, for 
example, a resistant animal, was rich in plakins, while 
the rabbit, a susceptible animal, was equally so It is 
possible that the recent work on the purely mechanical 
function of blood platelets m removing suspended 
organisms by virtue of their adhesive properties may 
throw a different light on these alleged bactericidal 
substances in platelets *' 

Animal Experiments 

The application of these defence mechanisms to the 
elucidation of natural resistance to anthrax can now 
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be very shortly considered The resistant animals 
chiefly studied have been the frog, the fowl (especially 
the hen and pigeon), the rat, and the dog, but we 
have no accurate data of a quantitative kind as to 
the extent of this resistance in most cases There is 
no doubt that the frog presents an extraordinary 
resistance to anthrax infection—a resistance which 
m the early days was attributed to its low body tem¬ 
perature Attempts were made to infect frogs kept at 
37 0 L , and in these circumstances the animals readily 
succumbed Metchmkoff attributed the deaths in 
these cases to diminished phagocytic action, whereas 
in the frog whose temperature was not interfered with, 
exuberant phagocytosis at the seat of inoculation 
afforded sufficient explanation of the immunity The 
humoralists, however, maintained that the immunity 
was due to the bacteric idal propc rties of the local lymph 
(buttall Baumgarten, Petruschky, et< ) Metchmkoff 
countered this bv showing that B anthracis could 
grow readily in frog plasma Galh-Valerio favoured 
the combined action of phagocytosis and bactericidal 
property of lymph as the most likely explanation 
The mittcr remains quite obscure, and a more recent 
worker, lhtthorn, simply states that anthrax rods 
inoculated in any wav into frogs show degenerative 
(lunges in a few diys and lose their eontours The 
test organisms may, of course, plav a decisive role 
in view of the fact that Dieuclonne, for example, 
cultivated a rice of anthrax growing abundantly at 
1 i° ( , ind with it succeeded in killing frogs readily 
Ihese experiments require confirmation 
With regard to lowls, the hen and pigeon, and 
particularlv the former, are known to possess high 
resistance, and in the classical experiments of Pasteur 
and Joubert, in 1878, the immunity was attributed to 
the high body temperature of the fow 1 Bv immersing 
the fowl m cold water infection took place Ibe death 
in such circumstances has been attributed by later 
workers to a general lowering of resistance, and not 
to an inability on the part of B anthracis to grow 
at the high temperature of the fowl Mctchnikoff 
maintained that phagocytosis m the normal hen was 
rapid and complete, and m the cooled hen very poor 
Later, Thiltges stated that phagocytosis was not in 
evidence and that the immunity was due to the 
bactericidal action of the plasma, a property which 
Gengou denied Thiltges agreed, however, with 
Metchmkoff m the matter of the pigeon Bail and 
Petterson and Schneider ascribe the resistance to the 
action of the hen leukrns, which act very powerfully on 
B anthracis, while the serum has relatively little action 
Donati in a more recent communication ascribes the 
immunity of the fowl simply to a local invasion of 
leucocytes, which hinder capsule formation, and by 
virtue of bactericidal substances secreted by them, and 
not bv phagocytosis, secure the removal of the invaders 
It is notorious that the adult dog can tolerate without 
inconvenience the inoculation of large quantities of 
bacilli, and, as one might expect, this immunity has 
been attnbuted by Metchmkoff to phagocytosis at the 
site of inoculation Hektoen later showed that m the 
presence of dog serum dog leucocytes readily took up 
B anthracis It would appear that the serum of the 
dog lias but little or no anthracidal action as compared, 
for example, with that of the rabbit, which is, on the 
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contrary, a fairly highly susceptible animal While 
without action on B anthracis, dog serum, according to 
Petrie, has a powerful action on B typhosus Hektoen 
attributes some importance also to the leukins of the 
dog Petrie, however, found none 

The rat presents a more interesting problem, though 
it has to be remembered that there is no absolute 
immunity m this species Behring, in 1888, showed 
that rat serum was anthracidal, while Metchmkoff found 
that the main defence was the phagocytic response 
The thermostability of the bactericidal body in rat 
serum, as shown by Pirenne and Horton, is a most 
interesting feature It a< ts equally well at 18 0 C as 
at o 9 C and remains active for fairly long periods in 
the cold 

Summary 

To summarise, it must be confessed that the curiously 
contradictory and yet perhaps genuinely reasonable 
explanatory theses give us viry little that is solid to 
grasp No one example of normal immunity has yet 
been investigated as a complete problem Partial 
mechanisms only have been studied It might be < on- 
cludcd from the above that dogs arc immune betausc 
dogs are dogs, and so for rats, fowls, and frogs, but 
that would not be quite the impression I should like 
to make If a c ertain animal is immune to a partu ular 
experimental infection such as anthrax, one ought to 
be able to explain fully what local phenomena have 
oa urred to prev ent a general invasion b> the organism 
Io do so effectively must involve the testing of each 
possible mechanism separately and m conjunction, and 
it must involve a return to the cytological study of 
the changes which the invading organism undergoes 
in situ The problem must be attacked not only by 
methods which derive their authority from long ex¬ 
perience with the bactericidal properties of cells and 
fluids, but also by methods which reflect the trend of 
present day studies on general metabolism both of 
parasite and host With regard to the former much 
has been made of the capsule, but the data on the 
point are contradictory In every set of experiments 
strict attention must be paid to the maintenance of 
virulence It may, indeed, be found that by experi¬ 
mental selection a test organism which has once proved 
virulent for one individual of a resistant species may 
prove equally so for all individuals of the species 
Strains of B anthracis have been thus selected which 
are alleged to have killed fowls, rats, and frogs, but 
the experiments lack confirmation 


Another important aspect of the subject which has 
recently been brought to the forefront by Besredka 
relates to the site of inoculation of the test organism 
In the course of his researches on the production of 
immunity by vaccinating that portion only of the 
body which is most susceptible, Besredka has turned 
his attention to anthrax infection in the guinea-pig, an 
animal notoriously difficult to protect by any method 
of vaccination He shows experimentally what, by the 
way, had been amply demonstrated twenty years ago 
by Noetzel, that animals like the rabbit and gumea-pig 
can tolerate easily doses of virulent anthrax if introduced 
directly into the circulation or into the peritoneal cavity 
without contaminating the cutaneous tissues This 
can be avoided by a special and careful technique 
According to Besredka the skin of the gumea-pig is 
the only susceptible portion of the guinea-pig’s anatomy, 
and if it had no skin it would he a highly refractory 
animal instead of being, as it is, one of the most sus¬ 
ceptible He further demonstrated the possibility of 
securing solid immunity to anthrax, by whatever 
route inoculated, bv vaccination of the skm with 
the attenuated Pastcunan vaccines 1 do not wholly 
accept much of the evidence adduced so far in support 
of the conception of partial or local immunities or 
susceptibilities, but I believe the matter is worth the 
fullest investigation In any case it is obvious that 
future work on natural resistance must take count of 
the possibility of very diverse immunities or suscepti¬ 
bilities apparentlv combined m one immune whole 
I have dealt with species resistance solely, but it 
has to be remembered that there are racial variations 
of resistance within the species For this reason the 
study of the mechanism of normal immunity will doubt¬ 
less demand the services of the geneticist, who will be 
responsible for securmg pedigreed stock for experimental 
purposes This is no fanciful suggestion In connexion 
with these most promising developments in experimental 
epidemiology which are being carried out in this country 
and in America the services of the geneticist must be 
invaluable The dietetic factor, too, may prove of 
supreme importance in experiments on natural resist¬ 
ance, and there is already a body of evidence pointing 
m this direction It is possible also that we may learn 
from comparative observations on the rationale of 
natural immunity in plants to fungal infections In a 
recent address by Blackman some of these mechanisms 
reveal extraordinarily interesting relationships between 
the attacking fungus and the cells of the immune 
host 


Helium in the United States 

By Dr Rickard B Moore, Chief Chemist, U S Bureau of Mines 


O NE of the projects started in the United States 
during the war and since continued, is the 
extraction of helium from natural gas for use in balloons 
and dirigibles In 1907, Cady and McFarland published 
a report on the presence of helium in a number of 
natural gases, mainly from Kansas, USA Some of 
the samples tested ran as high as ij per cent helium 
by volume, although the majonty of them were con¬ 
siderably below this figure, 

Early in 1915 the present writer received a letter 
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from Sir William Ramsay, written under date of 
February 38 In that letter it was stated that the 
British Government was interested in new sources of 
helium other than the atmosphere, m the hope that a 
sufficient amount could be obtained for use in dirigibles 
It was only durmg my recent visit to England last 
summer that I learned of Sir Richard Threlfall’s 
intimate connexion with the origin of this demand for 
a supply of helium by the British Government 
American Government officials heard no more of the 
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project until after the United States entered the war these plants were situated at Fort Worth (Fig 1), and 
A few days after that event, I suggested at the meeting one at Petrolia The plants at Port Worth used the 
of the American Chemical Society m Kansas f ltv that Linde and Claude systems respectively The plant at 



tir 1 —Helium production plant Fort Worth, Tex i* operating at the present time 


helium could be, and should be, extracted from natural Petrolia was equipped with the new Jeffcries-Norton 
gas, and the project was afterwards taken to the U S svstem of refrigeration 

Army by Col G A Burrell and myself ( ol (has DeF During the preliminary stages of the work, Col 
Chandler m charge of the lighter than-air branch of the Burrell acted for the Bureau of Mines, but shortly 
Air Service, was immediately interested TheArmvand afterwards I was assigned by the director of the 
Navy jointly asked the Bureau of Mines to undent ike Bureau to take generil charge of the three plants 



the experimental development cJf the project, and three Others who were-connected with the work m the early 
plants were built in Texas in connexion with the supply, stages were Dr Van H Manning, director of the Bureau 
of natural gas derived from the Petrolia, Texas field, of Mines, Dr F G Cottrell, assistant director, and 
used m the cities of Fort Worth and Dallas Two of Commanders A K Atkins and H T Dyer, and Mr G 
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0 Carter, of the U S Navy It was not known at that some helium On May 13 some gas of a grade between 

time that the British Government, through Prof J C 60 and 70 per cent helium was produced The opera- 

McLennan, of the University of loronto, was carrying tions of Plant a, however, were not as a whole so 

out experimental work with the same object in view in successful as those of Plant 1 

Canada Plant No 3, using the Jeffenes-Norton process, 

The U S Government had the active co-operation of started operations in the late fall of 1918 It was hoped 

the Linde ( ompany, the Air Reduction Company, and that this plant would show some economies which 

the Jeffenes-Norton Company, and the engmters of the could not be hoped for from the other two more or 

first two companies actually operated their plants less standardised processes Whereas helium was pro- 
Whatever success was achieved m the commercial duced at various times by Plant No 3, it was never 



production of helium was to a very considerable extent 
due to the ability of the engineers of the companies 
mentioned 

Plant No 1 (big 2), using the Linde process, com¬ 
menced to work on March 6, 1918, and made its first 
helium on April 8,1918, when some gas analysing 27 per 
cent helium was obtained This purity was increased 
after a few months until in the early part of July a grade 
of above 70 per cent was obtained, and in September 
the plant was operating very consistently, producing an 
av erage of from 4000 to 6000 cubic feet of 70 per cent 
helium during each operating day It was necessary to 
re-process the gas m order to raise this purity to more 
than 90 per cent 

Plant No 2, using the Claude system, began to 
operate on May 1, 1918, and very quickly obtained 
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able to produce helium steadily or consistently, and was 
finally permanently shut down during July 1921 
The Linde plant showed the most rapid progress, and 
it was decided in the fall of 1918 to build a large pro¬ 
duction plant using the Linde process This plant was 
completed m the spring of 1920, and operated for a few 
months during that year Most of the time, however, 
was spent on testing out the equipment About two 
million cubic feet of helium averaging 94 to 95 per cent 
was produced, and this, with the helium obtained dunng 
the experimental work with the smaller plants, gave a 
total production up to this year of 2,300,000 cubic feet 
Congress has furnished a fairly satisfactory sum {or 
operations dunng the present fiscal year, July 1, 192a 
to June 30,1923, and the plant is now producing about 
15,000 cubic feet of 93 to 95 per cent helium per day 
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Some small changes have to be made, and after these 
have been installed, it is expected that this production 
will be considerably increased When all the units arc 
operating efficiently, the plant will probably have a 
capacity of from 35,000 to 40,000 cubic feet per day 

An important part of the work has been the in¬ 
vestigation of the natural gas supplies of the United 
States for their helium content This work was origin¬ 
ally started during the war, and Mr G S Rogers, of 
the U S Geological Survey, was transferred to the 
Bureau of Mines to carry on the work \ preliminary 
report was published by the Survey m 1921 (US 
Geol Sur Professional Paper 121, by G Sherburne 
Rogers) 

Since 19x9 the present writer has supervised the field 
work along with other helium activities, and the 
Bureau maintained a full force and laboratory for this 
particular purpose for nearly two years Every gas 
field in the United States has been sampled, and at the 
present time undoubtedly more than five hundred 
million cubic feet of helium is going to waste annually 
in connexion with the natural gas of the United States 
A considerable proportion of this is widely scattered m 
gas-wells that have a small helium content, of only 
0 1-0 2 per cent, but a considerable amount of it is 
concentrated in large fields which have an aierage of 
more than o 5 per cent helium m the gas, and some of 
the wells go above 1 0 per cent and even xj per cent 
In general, the helium belt extends from Texas through 
Oklahoma, south-eastern Kansas, southern Illinois, and 
from there through Ohio into Pennsylvania and New 
York There is also helium-bearing gas in Indiana, 
Kentucky, and West Virginia The belt seems to go 
from south-west to north-east, generally speaking, the 
richest gas bemg in Texas, Oklahoma, and Kansas 

Though helium is being produced successfully com¬ 
mercially, we are not satisfied with the present develop¬ 
ment or costs A considerable amount of research work 
is being earned out, therefore, with the main object of 
getting greater efficiency and reduction in cost 


The low-temperature laboratory (Fig 3) is attached to 
the Bureau of Mines m Washington, with a force of about 
fifteen chemists, physicists, engineers, and mechanics 
A thoroughly adequate equipment is available A 
good deal of fundamental research work is being carried 
on and applied to the commercial production of helium 
A consulting board of engineers consists of Mr M H 
Roberts, Prof W L De Baufre, and Dr R C Tolman 
This board is giving efficient and valuable help on plant 
design It is assisted by Mr J W Davis of the Bureau 
of Mines, and other members of the technical force 
Mr C W Seibel, Dr A G Loomis, Dr Leo Finkelstein, 
and Mr W V Cullison have been with the work for a 
considerable time, and are giving valuable service 
Two repunfication plants are being constructed by 
the Bureau of Mines for the U S Army 1 he object 
of these plants is to repurify the helium after it has been 
used in a balloon or dirigible One of these plants is 
situated at Langlev (\viation) Field, Va , and uses the 
ordinary combination of low temperature and high 
pressure m order to step up the punty of the gas 
Dr H N Davis has acted in a consulting capacity for 
this plant The present writer felt from the earlv start 
of the project that the use of charcoal at low tempera¬ 
tures would be of value and, therefore, a considerable 
amount of research work has been carried out, and has 
culminated m a repunfication plant in two railroad cars 
One of these cars is equipped with a self contained 
power unit, and the other contains the necessary com¬ 
pressors, refrigeration outfit, and charcoal purifiers 
By means of charcoal, a purity of prai tically 100 per 
cent can be obtained Both these plants will be ready 
for operation within a very short time 
At the present time the Helium Board which handles 
the whole project consists of Col I F Fravel, Com¬ 
mander S M Kraus, and myself Others beside those 
already mentioned in this statement who have been 
intimately connected with the work are Major 0 
Westover, Major P E Van Nostrand, and Lieut R S 
Olmsted, of the U S Army 


Current Topics and Events 


Enfield Middlesex Section l (Physiology ) Prof 
G H F Nuttall Prof C I-ovatt Evans, Physio¬ 


The following presidents and recorders of the I 
vanous sections of the British Association have been 1 
appointed for the Liverpool meeting to be held in 
September next under the presidency of Sir Ernest 
Rutherford — Section A (Mathematical and Physical 
Science) Prof J C McLennan, Prof A O Rankine, 
Imperial College of Science and Technology, S W 7 
Section B (Chemistjy) Prof F G Donnin Prof 
C H Desch, The University, Sheffield Section C 
(Geology) Dr Gertrude Elies , Dr A R Dwerry- 
house, Toots, Darell Road, Caversham Reading 
Section D (Zoology) Prof J H Ashworth, Prof 
R D Laune, University College, Aberystwyth 
Section E (Geography) Dr Vaughan Cornish , Dr 
R N Rudmose Brown, The University Sheffield 
Sectton F ( Economics ) Sir W H Beveridge Prof 
H M Hallsworth, Armstrong College, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne Section G (Engineering) Sir H Fowler, 
Prof G W O Howe, The University, Glasgow ^ 
Section H (Anthropology) Mr P E Newberry 
Mr E, N Fallaize, Vinchelez, Chase Court Gardens, 
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logical laboratory St Bartholomew's Medical College, 
Ki Section J (Psychology) Mr C Burt 
Recorder not yet appointed Section K (Botany) 
Mr A G Tansley Mr F T Brooks 31 Tefitson 
Avenue, Cambridge Section L (Educational Science) 
Prof T P Nunn, Mr D Berndge 1 he College, 
Malvern Section M ( Agriculture) Dr C Crowther , 
Mr C G T Monson School of Rural Economy, 
Oxford 

The Buys Ballot medal founded in 1888 m com¬ 
memoration of the work of C H D Buys Ballot, the 
famous meteorologist of the Netherlands, to be 
awarded by the Royal Academy of Science at Amster¬ 
dam first m 1893, and afterwards every tenth year, to 
the person who is judged to have made the most 
valuable contributions to the science of meteorology, 
is to be given this year to Sir Napier Shaw, professor 
of meteorology m the Royal College of Science, late 
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director of the Meteorological Office, for contributions 
to all branches of the science, and specially for his 
work as president of the International Meteorological 
Committee The previous awards were 1893, Dr 
Julius Hann, of Vienna 1903, Dr R Assmann and 
Dr A Berson, of Berlin, jointly, 1913, Dr H Hergesell, 
of Strasbourg 

Mr E A Reeves, map curator of the Royal 
Geographical Society and director of the society’s 
School of Surveying has been awarded the Cullum 
Gold Medal for 1922 of the American Geographical 
Society lhe inscription on the reverse side of the 
medal reads as follows — ' Edward A Reeves, 1922 
In honour of lps substantial achievements in geo¬ 
graphical surveying By devising and improving 
instruments and methods he created new standards 
in the field of scientific exploration ” Mr Reeves 
lias now been in charge of the Royal Geographical 
Society s courses of instruction in map construction 
and surveying for twenty years and during that 
period almost every British explorer, as well as many 
from other countries have had the advantage of his 
practical knowledge and precise methods One of 
these pupils was Dr Hamilton Rice vice president of 
the American Geographic il Society, who worked 
through the course some years ago and obtained the 
diploma This society is starting a survey school for 
travellers and explorers under Dr Rice s direction 
and the future instructor Mr Weld Arnold, late 
Austin teaching fellow in astronomy at Harvard 
University, is now passing through the Royal Geo¬ 
graphical Society s course 1 he award to Mr Reeves 
is no doubt in some measure a mark ol recognition of 
his valuable services in connexion with these develop 
ments 

The annual council meeting of the National Union 
of Scientific Workers was held at the Caxton Hall, 
Westminster on January 13 Dr A A Griffith, who 
presided, gave an address on The Support and 
Utilisation of Science in which he stated that it was 
the general opinion of men of science that the support 
of science in Great Britun is quite inadequate con¬ 
sidering the needs of the country He regarded it 
as absurd that science, the greatest ind most per¬ 
manently valuable of all the learned professions, is 
also the worst paid, and outlined a general policy for 
adoption by the Union which aims at remedying this 
condition of affairs Scientific workers themselves 
must be held largely to blame for their present un¬ 
enviable position, and would only prove their value to 
the community when they undertook a greater share 
of responsibility in the control of the product of their 
labours Unity among men of science is the first 
essential of success, he declared Dame Helen Gwynne 
Vaughan was unanimously elected president for the 
ensuing year and the following were elected members 
of the executive committee Profs J McLean 
Thompson and H Levy , Drs H Jeffreys, G Sen ter, 
J H Vincent, Messrs W L Bailhe, E G Bilham, 
F T Brooks, L D Goldsmith, R McKinnon-Wood, 
S W Melsom and H V Taylor 
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At a large gathering of Whitworth scholars and 
exhibitioners held at the Institution of Mechanical 
Engineers on Friday January 12, the Whitworth 
Society came into being The president of the In¬ 
stitution—Dr Hele-Shaw, himself an old Whitworth 
scholar—welcomed those present, and took the chair 
There had been great difficulty in getting into touch 
with Whitworth men, but more than three hundred 
had indicated their desire to support a society if 
formed and about 120 were present at the meeting 
The new society will enable old scholars, exhibitioners 
and the prizemen who will come into being under the 
new scheme of award to keep in touch with one 
another It has no connexion with any existing in¬ 
stitutions although there is no doubt that these will 
welcome its advent Dr Hele-Shaw was elected 
president of the new society, and a provisional com¬ 
mittee was appointed It will assist greatly if any 
such who have not already received communications 
would send their names and addresses to the secretary, 
the Whitworth Society Institution of Mechanical 
Engineers, Storey’s Gate l^ondon, S W x It is pro¬ 
posed to have an annual social function on the 
anniversary of Sir Joseph Whitworth’s birth—De¬ 
cember 21—and the committee has been asked to 
organise if possible a similar function to take place 
within the next three months An interesting feature 
of the meeting was the number of men, many occupy¬ 
ing prominent positions in their professions who bore 
testimony m speech and in letters to the value which 
Sir Joseph Whitworth s generosity had been to them 
in their educational training in engineering 

According to the Journal offictel dc la Ripublique 
rranfaise, the "Croix de chevalier du M^nte Agri¬ 
cole ” has recently been awarded by the French 
Ministry of Agriculture to 287 agriculturists, both 
men and women, whose families have dwelt on the 
same agricultural holding for more than one hundred 
years and who are themselves still carrying on the 
working ot the land Exceptional interest attaches 
to two cases on account of the long association of the 
families of the recipients with the property M 
Andr£ Dupont of Lacoux (Am) traces his descent 
back for eight hundred and twenty-two years on the 
same holding, he himself has devoted his life to 
practical agriculture, and for the last thirty-five years 
has done much to extend agricultural co operation 
M Pierre Lascassies-Poublan of Lucgarner (Basses- 
Pyr6n6es) is also an excellent farmer and is president 
of various co-operative societies connected with agri¬ 
culture In this case the family has been uninter¬ 
ruptedly associated with the same land over a period 
of eight hundred and eighty-nine years 

The Royal Scottish Society of Arts has awarded 
the following prizes for communications read or re¬ 
ported on during the session 1921-22 Keith prizes 
to Principal A P Laune for his paper on " The 

Pier Method ’ of Building Brick Walls,’’ and to 
Dr Henry Briggs for his paper on ” A New Mine 
Rescue Apparatus ’’, Makdougall-Bnsbane medals to 
Andrew H Baird for his paper on " The Universal 
Bosshead-Clamp,” and to Dr Dawson Turner and 
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D M R Crombie lor their paper on ‘ An Investiga¬ 
tion of the Ionised Atmosphere around Flames by 
means of an Electrified Pith Ball ” , and a Hepburn 
medal to Basil A Pilkington for his paper on “ A 
Readily Destructible Material suitable for the Con¬ 
veyance of Confidential Communications ” 

In connexion with the work of the School of 
Meteorology of the Royal College of Science, Sir 
Napier Shaw, professor of meteorology at the College, 
will give a course of ten lectures on Forecasting 
Weather, ' at the Meteorological Office, South 
Kensington, during the current term The lectures 
are on Fridays at 3 p m , beginning on Friday J inuary 
jg Admission is free by ticket to be obtained 
from the Registrar of the Imperial College of Sciem e 
South Kensington, S W 7 

Owino to the exceptional demand for tickets tor 
his lecture on January 23, Prof W M Flinders 
Petrie has consented to repeat the lecture on Royal 
Burials 111 Egypt on Saturday 1 ebru try 3 it 
2 30 p M at University College, I ondon 1 he lecture 
which will be illustrated by lantern slides, will have 
special rclerencc to the lcccnt excivations m Egypt 
l he proceeds will be devoted to the St Ghustopher s 
Working Boys Club, which is connected with the 
Union Society and Womens Union of the College 
A leaflet containing full paiticulars as to th< prices 
of the tickets cm be obtained by sending 1 stamped 
addressed envelope to Di W liter Seton, University 
College, London (Gower Street W t 1 ) 

1 hl council of the Geological Society has this 
year made the following awards —Wollaston Medal 
Mr W Whitaker Murchison Medal, Di J Joly 
Lycll Medal Mr G F Dollfus Bigsby Medal | 
Mr L B Bailey Wollaston Fund, Mr H H Read ! 
Murchison Fund, Mr I H Withers I yell Fund 
Dr W 1 Gordon and Dr W N Benson 

What is claimed to be the first deliberately 
organised radio telephone conversation between Great 
Britain and the United States is recorded m the 
Times of Januaiy 16 In the early hours of the 
morning of January 15 Mr H B Thayer, president 
of the American Telephone and lelcgriph Company 
succeeded m addressing a party of press representa¬ 
tives and others at the New Southgate (Middlesex) 
works of the Western Electric Company, Limited 
from his office at 3335 Broadway New York Com 
munication was maintained for two hours The 
demonstration was carried out by the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company and the Radio 
Corporation of America which had installed a 
transmitting apparatus for the purpose at Rocky 
Mount, Long Island The transmitter was connected 
with New York by telephone wires The power 
used is stated as " several hundred ’ kilowatts and 
the wave-length was approximately 5350 metres 
At New Southgate a special receiving set with eight 
valves was employed, with an indoor frame aerial 
about six feet square It is stated that most of the 
words spoken by Mr Thayer and others who followed 
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him were heard both by means of head telephones 
and also by a “ loud-spcakei ” so clearly that it 
was possible to recognise one of the speakers by his 
intonation The success of this experiment in 
transmitting the spoken word fiom the New to the 
Old World is a noteworthy step in the progress of 
practical radio-telephony 

The annual general meeting of the Institute of 
Metals will be held on Wednesday and Thursday 
March 7 and 8, at the Institution of Mechanical 
Engineers Storey's Gate, Westminster S W 1 com¬ 
mencing at 1030 am each day Ihc council is 
arranging a special ballot on February 22 for the 
election of members in time for this meeting and 
candidates who are elected will enjoy the privileges 
of membership for the extended period ending June 
30 1924 With the view of developing the member¬ 
ship of the Institute Overseas the council has recently 
appointed a British Fmpirc Committee on winch the 
Overseas Dominions arc represented by distinguished 
metallurgists in London possessing an intimate know¬ 
ledge of Overseas conditions A local section of the 
Institute has just been formed in Swansea as a 
sequel to the autumn meeting of the Institute held 
there in September last Thus the Institute now 
has sections in Birmingham Iscwcastle-on -1 yne 
London Sheffield Glasgow and Swansea 

A spicial exhibit of epiphytic ferns belonging to 
the genus Platv cerium and some species of the genus 
Polypodium has been irranged in the Tropical Fein 
House at the Royal Botanic Gardens, Kcw These 
ferns live mainly in the ur attached to tree trunks 
ind they have developed either specially modified 
bases to their leaves—as, for example Paly podium 
Heradeum P conjugatuni, and P Meycnianum —or 
special shield or collecting leaves, as in P 
qutrcifoltum, P Vidgtnt, and P ngidulum\ar Whitei 
vvhie h serve to collect the humus and detritus washed 
down the trunks In the case of the Stag s Horn 
Ferns (PIltycerium) the collecting leaves aie special¬ 
ised orgins which wrip round the tree trunks, and 
the roots grow out into the pockets so formed The 
shield-like base of the frond of Poly podium heradeum 
remains green, as does also the whole shield-leaf in 
Platycermm grandt and P Veitchn while in Poly- 
podium quercifoltum etc , Platyctnum alcicorne, P 
tslhiopicum and P B tllmckn etc, the shield-leaf 
turns brown and functions only as a collecting leaf 
the frond which remains green and bears the sporangia 
or reproductive bodies being a separate frond The 
Bird’s Nest Fern, Asplenium Nidus, and other ferns 
which tend to make pockets with their leaves may be 
compared with these Polypodulms and Platycenums, 
and are also exhibited near them 

Useful work is being done by the vanous trade 
and technical committees of the British Empire 
Exhibition to be held at Wembley m 1924 It is to 
these committees that the executive council and the 
management committee have delegated the task of 
) organising representative exhibits of the particular 
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trades with which they are concerned The larger 
industries are being organised entirely by their own 
trade associations, including the British Engineers’ 
Association for mechanical engineering exhibits, the 
British Electrical and Allied Manufacturers’ Associa¬ 
tion for all electrical exhibits, and the Association of 
British Chemical Manufacturers but in the case of 
many other trades about fifty representative com 
mittees have been set up to work in conjunction with 
the exhibition officials and they are now holding 
regular monthly or fortnightly meetings, with the 
object of inviting exhibitors individually or m groups, 
securing the requisite amount of space and arranging 
and classifying the exhibits The committees are 
getting into communication with all traders in the 
different trades Some of the smaller traders it is 
thought, may desire to economise by exhibiting m 
groups Provision for this will therefore be arranged 
Sir Lawrence Weaver, director of the United Kingdom 
Exhibits Section is attending the meetings of these 
committees, in order to explain the nature of the work 
and to see that the committees are enlarged where 
necessary to ensure their representative character 
He has explained also that the executive committee, 
desiring to evolve unified schemes of decoration for 
each section, has obtained the services of a panel of 
eminent architects who will advise committees in 
regard to decorative schemes 

Thf annual meeting of the Circle of Scientific 
Technical, and Trade Journalists was held in the 
Hall of the Institute of Journalists on January 9 
when Sir Richard Gregory was elected chairman in 
succession to Mr L Gaster (32 Victoria Street, 


London, S W1), who has been chairman for the 
past eight years and has now consented to serve as 
secretary In opening a discussion on ' Reviews 
and Reviewers,” Sir Richard Gregory referred to the 
distinctions between the points of view of publisher, 
author, and editor The first concern of an editor 
is, howeier, the interests of his readers So many 
books are received for review by leading journals 
that it is impossible to find space to notice them 
all, and a selection has, therefore, to be made 
Books may be selected for special notice on account 
of (1) wide interest of subject, (2) eminence of author, 
(3) outstanding importance The most readable 
review, if written with expert knowledge of the 
subject is editorially the most acceptable and prob¬ 
ably best directs attention to the book noticed 
A mere statement of contents is not a review though 
a descriptive synopsis may serve a useful purpose 
Readers are not interested in long lists of errors, 
and it is preferable to send such lists to publishers 
or authors instead of printing them Books not 
selected for special reviews may be dealt with m 
short notices but, on account of limitations of space 
many can be mentioned only in lists of books received 
It was the general opinion of the editors of different 
types of technical journals who took pait in the 
discussion that while an unsigned review might be 
subjected to a certain amount of editing no essential 
change should be made in a signed review C ustom 
has sanctioned the principle that a book noticed by 
a reviewer becomes his propertv, and the view was 
expressed that provided a reasonable period had 
elapsed since the date of publication, books merely 
announced might be sold or disposed of in any way 


Our Astronomical Column. 


Thf Drayson Paradox —A pamphlet by Mr A H 
Barley on " The Drayson Problem 1 shows that this 
curious paradox has still a considerable vogue It 
had its origin solely in the somewhat loose language 
of certain text books which described the motion of 
the pole of the equator as circular, the pole of the 
ecliptic being in the centre This description would 
be correct if only the solar and lunar precessions were 
concerned but planetary perturbations cause the 
plane of the ecliptic (and hence its pole) to shift thus 
causing a variation in the radius of the circle Dray- 
soir without carefully studying the evidence for the 
shifting ecliptic asserted that it was really fixed 
among the stars and that the centre of the north 
pole’s motion was 6° away from the ecliptic pole, 
thus bringing about a very large change in the 
obhquity, which he supposed to be near its minimum 
at present It would reach 35 0 at its maximum, when 
Drayson considered an Ice-age would occur Dray¬ 
son s supporters slur over the fact that all the planet¬ 
ary orbit planes are changing, owing to mutual per¬ 
turbations, theory and observation being m good 
agreement Further they claim to account for stellar 
proper motions by their revised precessions, omitting 
apparently to note that motions due to a mere change 
in the earth’s axis would affect all the stars m the 
same region of space alike, whereas the actual motions 
differ from star to star as can readily be verified 
from stellar photographs If the Draysonians would 
study the full collection of modern observations of 
sun, planets and stars, instead of wresting a few 
isolated observations to suit their preconceived views, 
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they would soon be convinced that their hypothesis 
is not consistent with the facts, but that the ecliptic 
is actually shifting through an angle of some 47' per 
century 

Parallaxes ok Fifty Stars —The Sproul Obser¬ 
vatory has just issued No 6 of its publications a 
continuation of numbers 4 and 5 which contains a 
third list of trigonometrical parallaxes of 50 stars 
The observational work has been spread over the 
years 1915-1921 and the results were obtained through 
the efforts of several persons named in the volume 
The list includes stars of various types of spectra and 
magnitudes, the latter ranging from 2 81 to 10 5 
This list is very opportune, as the values will assist in 
the researches now being carried out in the determina¬ 
tion of parallaxes by the spectroscopic method 

Variable Star Maxima and Minima for 1923 — 
Variable star observers will find the Harvard College 
Observatory s Circular No 241 very useful Dr 
Leon Campbell publishes m it the predicted dates of 
maxima and minima for variable stars of long penod 
The dates for 366 variables are inserted in the table 
The information is given in the following form 
first, six figures which denote the Right Ascension and 
Decimation of the star, next, the name of the star 
according to the new nomenclature instituted by the 
International Astronomical Union , and, lastly, the 
dates of the maxima and minima showing the months 
and days of the month Thus, for example, 0 Ceti 
or ‘ Mira with R A 2 h 14“ and Dec - 3 0 reaches a 
maximum on April 2 and a minimum on October 33, 
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Research Items 


Kent's Cavern Anthropology and the Ice 
Age —In the Journal of the Torquay Natural History 
Society (vol in No 2, 1922) Mr H J Lowe gives a 
full account of the questions connected with the 
exploration of Kent’s Cavern The first exploration 
was made by MacEnnery m 1825, but the success 
attained was due to the labours of W Pengelly who 
spent sixteen years in excavating and recording his 
discoveries Probably the greatest service Pengelly 
did for anthropology was when with a keen apprecia¬ 
tion of the importance of the results already attained 
he secured the right to investigate a newly found 
cavern at Bnxham across the bay from Torquay 
The writer comparing the results of excavation at 
Kents Cavern, Bnxham, and lor Bryan caves with 
those of a Belgian cavern in about the same latitude 
as noted by Schmcrling, advances the theory that 
their floors mark periods of climatic severity that 
destroyed life so far south at least as the latitude in 
which they occur , and inferentiallv that the> may be 
regarded as indications of cosmical changes that need 
to be discovered in order to explain the phenomenal 
coincidences 

Shrunk Human Heads —The Lancet (November 
11, 1922) publishes an address entitled Spoha 
Nemoralia Shrunk Heads Far plugs and I abicts 
delivcied by Sir John Bland-Sutton before the Royal 
Society of Medicine The art of producing these 
shrunk heads is found among Indians dwelling in the 
dense fori sts bordering the section of the Amazon 
known as Maraflon ihe specimens exhibited were 
collected by the lecturer on a visit to the Amazon and 
further information has been acquired by Mr G M 
Dyott in a recent adventurous journey As a rule 1 
corpse is flung into the river, but w hen a man is killed 
in combat his body is mummified wrapped in bark 
and placed on a stand m the centre of the hut as an 
object of veneration After the skull is removed the 
flesh of the head is stuffed with hot pebbles or hot 
sand and carefully dried in the sun When this rude 
taxidermic process is complete the flesh shrinks to the 
sire of an orange preserving the features It is clear 
that Amazonian Indians as well as the natives of East 
Africa, like surgeons in civilised countries are familiar 
with the elastic properties of the human skin 

Distribution of the Botui ism Organism —A 
good deal of interest was aroused last year over the 
outbreak of food poisoning at Loch Maree 111 Scotland, 
where a number of fatalities followed the eating of 
some potted meat m which, for the first time in this 
country, the Bacillus botuhnus was identified as the 
causative agent The last number of the Journal of 
Infectious Diseases (vol xxxi No 2) contains a series 
of papers from the University of California by Prof 
K F Meyer and his cplleagues on the distribution of 
this organism In 624 samples of soil, vegetables 
fruit, feeding stuffs, etc, collected in California, the 
bacillus was found m about 30 per cent, and, contrary 
to the common assumption, more abundantly in v lrgin 
mountain and forest soils than in cultivated places 
By serological reactions two types, A and B, may be 
distinguished, and it is the former that is particularly 
associated with wild places Extending their studies 
more widely, they have found it in earth all over the 
United States, more abundantly and more generally 
of type A m the west than the east, in Canada, Belgium, 
Denmark, Holland, England, Switzerland, China, and 
Hawaii The bacillus seems indeed to be a common 
soil anaerobe, like other bacteria, it has a world-wide 
distribution, either because it is easily transported or 
because it is ancient It is not, like the tetanus 
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bacillus specially associated with the intestinal tract 
and with soil contaminated by excreta, but man must 
very frequently come into contact with it and take 
it in with food The conditions under which it will 
grow in foods and produce enough toxin to cause 
symptoms m man have not yet been defined, but they 
must evidently be seldom realised for botulism is, and 
always has been, quite a rare disease 

Development of somt Aberrant Ctfnophorfs 
—Prof T Komai has recently published studies on 
two aberrant ctenophores—Cceloplana and Gastrodes 
(Kyoto, 102 pp) He has had abundant material 
of three species of Codoplana which need no longer 
be considered a zoological ririty for the author was 
able to obtain 50 or bo C bocki creeping, after the 
fashion of a planamn, on a single colony of Den- 
dronephthya He gives a careful account of the 
anatomy and histology and shows that the pharynx, 
at first like that of a Cydippe becomes divide d into 
two parts—a dorsal, which persists as the pharynx 
of the adult and a ventral part which spreuls out 
and forms the surface on which the animal creeps 
The eggs arc kept under the body of the parent 
whete thev develop and fin illy hatch is cydippiform 
larv p with mouth pharynx and canal system 
After swimming tor about 1 day the larva begins to 
remain at the bottom and adheres by or glides on 
the everted external portion of the pharynx lhe 
cilia of the comb-plates degenerate and the animal 
which is henceforward incapable of swimming gradu¬ 
ally becomes flattened Caloplana is an extrt mely 
modified ctenophort adapted to a creeping mode 
of hfc and its resemblance to a planari in is due to 
convergence Prof Komai has obtained 120 examples 
of Gastrodes which lives as a parasite in the nuntle 
of Salpa and has shown that it enters the Salpa as 
a planuli and grows there into a cydippiform ctcno- 
phorc alxiut 3 mm in diameter It is believed that 
at this stage it is liberated and sheds its eggs 

Fixation of Nitrogfn b\ mr Whlat Flam — 
Lipnian and Taylor announce (Science, November 24) 
that they have proved < onclusivi ly that wheat plants 
can fix nitrogen from the air m amounts up to 21 per 
cent of the total nitrogen content of the plant The 
publication of the evidence upon which this startling 
announcement is made will be eagerly awaited by 
agricultural research workers modifying as it does 
much of the theory upon which current practice 
in the use of nitrogenous fertilisers is based The 
classic researches of 1 awes and Gilbert in the eighties 
of last century have long been deemed to have proved 
conclusively that the Legummosae alone of cultivated 
plants have the faculty of fixing atmospheric nitrogen, 
a power which they exercise not directly but through 
the agency of the nodule organisms on their roots 
In their preliminary note in Science, the authors 
recall that one of the heresies maintained many 
years ago by Jamieson was that all green plants 
have the power of fixing atmospheric nitrogen 
(Rept Agr Res Assn, Aberdeen, 1905) It is 
interesting to note that another of the heterodox 
views held by this veteran worker was that plants 
have the power of directly absorbing ‘ insoluble 
phosphates The availability of such substances as 
plant food is no longer in doubt, and, whatever the 
mechanism of their entry may be, it is now admitted 
by botanists and sjul chemists that many substances 
( insoluble in water can find their way into plant 
tissues Jamieson’s facts, therefore, appear to have 
been right in this case also, although his deductions 
from them may have been unsound 
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fEMPERATURF- RADIATION FROM CLOUD 4 —The 

temperature-radiation from clouds at mght is dis¬ 
cussed by A Dcfant inGeograftska Annaler (iga H 1) 
Some of the radiation that leaves the cloud is absorbed 
during its descent to the measuring instrument, 
which is placed on the ground At the same time 
the intervening clear air sends out its own temperature 
radiation some of which reaches the instrument 
By making allowance for these complications, Defant 
calculates that a uniform stratus cloud radiates from 
its lower surface with an intensity almost the same 
as (ai tually 2 J per cent greater than) that of a full ’ 
radiator at the temperature of the cloud His 
calculation involves the assumption that the only 
constituent of the clear atmosphere which radiates 
energy is the water-vapour He also reduces observa 
tions of the nocturnal cooling of the air at various 
observatories and finds that 

(the cooling per hour (same quantity when sky 
when tv tenths of = clear) (i -o 7b w/io) 
sky are clouded) 

Watfr Power in India — The issue of the Journal 
of the Royal Society of Arts for December 15 contains 
the report of a meeting at which a paper by Mr 
J W Meares on The Development of Water Power 
in India was read and discussed The paper was 
largely a condensed account of information collected 
by the Hydro Flectric burvey of India and published 
in exttnsn in the Triennial Report of last year Mr 
Meares, as Electrical Adviser to the Indian Govern¬ 
ment was associated first with the late Mr G 1 
Barlow and later with Mr F E Bull successively 
Chief Engineers of the Survey in the preparation of 
the report and m the anal} sis of data for potential 
hydro electric development schemes 1 he salient 
results of the investigation were as follows In the 
year 1921 some 350000 ehp had been developed, 
or was in course of rialisation Sites had been 
examined which gave satisfactory evidence of a 
further 1J million c h p continuously throughout 
the vear Other sites not fully examined were 
reasonably expected to > icld a further 1 { million ehp 
continuously Finally there were sitis of which 
little was known but their existence, the capacity 
of which was speculatively, but cautiously reckoned 
at 4 million ehp so that it is perfectly safe to 
say that at least 7 million ehp is in sight on the most 
conservative estimate and on the basis of absolute 
minimum continuous power In announcing these 
results, Mr Meares deplored the fact that he was 
practically m the position of delivering a funeral 
oration on the Survey which was monbund for lack 
of financial assistance 

An F'lectric Microscoff Lamp —We have 
received from Messrs Ogilvy and Co , 18 Bloomsbury 
Sq , W C 1, a new form of electric microscope lamp, 
specially designed for research work An opal 
electric bulb of the half-watt type is enclosed within 
a cylindrical metal hood which is practically light 
proof, though well ventilated The holder of the 
electric bulb is provided with a push-bar switch 
The base of the metal hood is detachable, and a slot 
cut in it fitting over a clamping screw with milled 
head ensures replacement in the correct position The 
hood runs on an upright pillar supported on a heavy 
tnpod base, which gives complete stability, and can 
be clamped by screws with milled heads m any 
position of elevation and inclination The light 
passes through a circular window cut in the metal 
hood this is provided with an iris diaphragm, by 
means of which the size of the source of light may 
be regulated A small prismatic optical bench is 
attached to the front of the base of the metal hood , 
this carries two adjustable supports on saddle stands 
On one of these is a condensing system provided with 
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centring screws and ms diaphragm, which is hinged 
so that if required it may be swung out of the optic 
axis The other support is a holder for a cell or 
light filters By these arrangements perfect centra- 
tion of the light and ‘ critical ” illumination are 
obtainable The instrument is beautifully finished 
and fulfils the purpose claimed for it the price 
(12/ 10s) is reasonable though we fear beyond the 
reach of most microscoptsts 

An Arc RpcuriFR —At the meeting of the French 
Physical Society on June 16, MM L Dunoyer and 
P loulon gave an account of their expenments 
on the passage of current through an alternating 
electnc arc with one of the electrodes cooled by the 
circulation of water through it They find that 
whatever the material of the cooled electrode the 
current only flows when that dectrode is the anode 
They explain this result as due to the inability of 
the cooled electrode when it is the cathode to emit 
the electrons necessary to carry the current The 
same effect is obtained between a third cooled 
electrode and either of the two electrodes of an 
ordinary alternating arc into which it is introduced 
With this arrangement it has been possible from 
an alternating arc at no volts taking 2 5 amperes 
to obtain by means of a transformer in circuit applying 
an average of 95 volts to a cooled third electrode 
a rectified current of 90 amperes The rectified arc 
is stable but the rectified current is not yet steady 
enough for many industrial purposes 

Ihf Gaumont Loud-speaking Telephoni —At 
the meeting of the Paris Academy of Sciences on 
November 27 M I Gaumont gave an account of 
his new loud speaking telephone and an illustrated 
article on it appears in La Nature for December 16 
The vibrating part of the instrument consists of a silk 
cone of angle 90° on which is coiled from base to 
summit a fine wire of aluminium through which 
the telephonic current is sent The cone is placed 
between cone shaped poles of an electromagnet and 
its base is attached to one pole by a collar As the 
vibrating cone possesses no period of its own, its 
motions reproduce without distortion those of the 
membrane which produced the current These 
motions are communicated to the air around the 
instrument through holes bored in one of the pole 
pieces and through a trumpet shaped mouthpiece 
With a silk cotie 0/55 cm diameter weighing 1 gram 
it was possible to make an ordinary speaking voice 
heard throughout a room holding Gooo persons 
without any distortion of the sounds By introduc¬ 
ing a tnode valve in the circuit the apparatus trans¬ 
mitted the sound 300 metres 

Large Ihermionic Valvfs —At the Institution 
of Electrical Engineers on December 7 there was an 
interesting exhibition of xo kilowatt vacuum tubes, 
which are recent developments of the thermionic 
rectifying valve described by Prof Fleming in 1904 
The large 10 kw tubes are used for radio trans¬ 
mission and are of two types, the rectifier (two 
electrodes) and the oscillator or amplifier (three 
electrodes) The tubes have water cooled anodes 
consisting of a copper tube which is fused to the glass 
bulb by means of a special copper-glass seal When 
in action the tube is mounted so that the anode is 
surrounded by a metal joint through which cooling 
water circulates In the 10 k w tube the filament 
current is 24 amperes, the filament voltage is 32, 
and the normal plate voltage is 10,000 The power 
taken by the tube including the losses inside the tube, 
is 15 kilowatts and the output power delivered from 
the tube is ro kilowatts The perfecting of these 
large valves will have a great influence on the future 
development of radio-communication 
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Belgian Botany a Record of War Time 

'T'HE Botanical Institute, dose to the Botanic | of the vegetation of the region since the salt-water 
1 Gardens in Brussels which bears the name invasion finally ceased at the close of the war (Figs 
of that distinguished Belgian botanist L6o Errera, | i and 2) 
has resumed its activities since 
the war and is again under the 
guidance of Prof Jean Massart 
of the University of Brussels 
A large volume, Part 2 of 
vol 10 of the collected papers 
of the Institute, has recently 
appeared, published in Brussels 
with many plates, text figures, 
charts and maps, together 
with a list of the communica¬ 
tions published in the earlier 
volumes Most of the papers 
have previously appeared m 
scientific journals in France 
or Belgium but we note as 
apparently new contributions 
a brief note by Henri Michaels, 
comparing the effect upon 
seedling germination of the 
anions Cl and NO s and tht 
citions K and Na a note 
reporting the presence of cal¬ 
cium thiosulphate in Achro 
mattum oxah/erum Schew bv 
Germaine Hannevart, and a 
continuation of phenological 
observations by E Vander 
linden meteorologist to the 
Bt Igian Royal Meteorological 
Institute which is lavishly 
illustrated by charts vnd a 
description of the vegetition 
succeeding upon the war-turn 
inundations of the Yser and 
upon the rums of Nieuport 
Prof Massart s earlier studies 
of the vegetation of the Belgian 
littoral make him the natural 
chronicler of the intense sub 
sidiary struggle waged among 
the vegetation of this region 
and maintained long after the 
armistice of 1918 Behind the 
dunes bordering the Belgian 
coast there lies a long stretch 
of country the level of which 
is intermediate between the 
level of the high and low tides 
of the sea On October 29, 

1914, the Belgian engineers 
opened the locks at high tide 
and allowed the sea J o flow 
over this portion of their front, 
thus preventing the farther 
advance of the German forces 
and giving their own heroic 
troops a well-earned respite 
For four long years these in¬ 
undations remained upon the 
land, fully maintained in winter 
by the natural rainfall and 
humid atmosphere, m the drier 
season assisted by the regulated 
influx of the sea controlled by the Belgian engineer The vegetation of this region, once wrested from 
service Prof Massart, aided by official photographs the sea, rapidly succumbed before the salt water— 
and maps, gives a vivid account of the effect of these .willows, poplars, eltns, etc , all dying as the salt tide 
conditions upon the vegetation, and, by further striking reached their roots At Blankaert, where the waters 

photographs of his own, records the rapid recovery of the Yser diluted the salt water, Massart figures 
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an interesting group ol willows which, inundated 
for more than a metre above their normal root level, 
ha\e developed a fresh crop of roots at the new 
water level increasing the girth of their trunks above 
this new fringe of roots 

Very few plants replaced the displaced vegetation, 
and when the water retreated the mud was left bare 
and desolate Massart describes the red alga, 
Porphyra lemmata growing m the brackish water 
of a shell-hole, but no longer red in colour bringing 
the salt inundation were typical halophytes like 
Aster tnpohum, A triplex littorahs etc As the waters 
receded and the former denizens returned to the 
attack these plants have to retreat—m 1919 in the 
ascendant throughout the region, 1920 finds them 
fighting desperately for a foothold upon the salt- 
mcrusted edge of many a shell-hole Active in the 
attack upon these war-time invaders is Agropvrum 
repens, a plant the fighting qualities of which arc known 
to many in allotment holder Phragmites communis 
had maintained itself during the inundation upon 
occasional islets rising above the general flood level, 
where it dispossessed practically all other inhabitants 
trying to maintain themselves before the salt flood 
As the mud dries, long slender rhizomes descend 
from these little knolls and Phragmites eagerly 
advances to recover its old domain An interesting 


observation made by Massart is that as the yellow- 
flowered halophyte Aster tnpohum, typical of the 
salt marsh, recedes before the reconquering flora of 
the fertile Belgian plain of peace, there is a fringe 
of the form of this aster with purple-ray florets to 
be found maintaining itself for a time upon the more 
fertile, less saline soil This occurrence of the 
purple form is being made the subject of further 
study m a biological laboratory installed upon the 
Yser 

Another result of the war is that some of the earlier 
scientific communications, republished from French 
scientific journals, give the observations made by Prof 
Massart 111 Ins enforced exile during those tragic 
years including a most interesting discussion of the 
sinking features of the Riviera vegetation as they 
appear to a Belgian ecologist The reprinting of 
Prof Massart's polemical contribution to the Revue 
de Pans of October 1918 “ Les Intellectuels Allemands 
et la Recherche de la V^ntf 1 ” seems inappropriate in 
a volume of this nature, but the perusal of this 
article may be recommended to any British botanists 
who may have so far failed to realise the difficulties 
that still lie in the way of any genuine international 
Botanical Congress, of the type that would have 
been held m 1-ondon before the present date if the 
war had not intervened 


Methods and Costs of Coal-mine Haulage 1 


By Prof Hfnry Louis 


THE senes of bulletins issued under the authority 
of the University of Illinois has achieved an 
enviable reputation among mining engineers in this 
country, and the latest addition fully sustains this 
reputation Its origin differs slightly from preceding 
bulletins, inasmuch as it has been prepared under a 
co-operative agreement between the Engineering Ex 
penment Station of the University of Illinois the 
Illinois State Geological Survev and the United States 
Bureau of Mines Incidentally, such a method of 
work may be recommended to the serious attention 
of universities in this country some of them have 
indeed moved in this direction, but none has gone so 
far as has the University of Illinois 

The present bulletin could scarcely come at a more 
opportune moment seeing that attention in this 
country is being focussed upon the possibilities of 
electric locomotive haulage in collieries and the 
pamphlet under review contains a full and authon 
tativ e exposition of what is being done m one of the 
most important of the coal mining regions of the 
United States Illinois ranking in coal output next to 
Pennsylvania, with an annual production exceeding 
one-third of that of Great Britain Individual mines, 
moreover are verv large, seeing that in some of them, 
as is here stated, “ 6000 or more tons of coal per day 
are hoisted in 5 ton capacity cars and that 1200 or 
more cars per dav, or 150 per hour," must be con¬ 
centrated at the shaft bottom from various parts of 
the mine , there is nothing on the same scale in this 
country 

The bulletin is divided into six chapters The first 
contains merely a brief mtroductioii and explanation 
of the scope of the subject The second chapter deals 
briefly with the evolution of mine haulage and shows 
how great has been the change in practice within the 
last twenty years " In 1899, 87 1 per cent of the 
tonnage in Illinois coal-mines was handled by animal 
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haulage Locomotives hauled 2 5 per cent, ropes 
7 9 percent, and tramming 2 5 per cent, but in 1921 
it appears that both ropes and tramming were prac¬ 
tically obsolete and that 91 2 per cent of the coal 
was moved by locomotives, and only 8 8 per cent by 
animals " 

Of the locomotives, b> far the greatest number are 
electric considerable attention is now being paid to 
the track 45- to 60 pound rails being used on the 
mam roads It appears that the first electric loco¬ 
motive was tried in a colliery in Illinois so far back as 
1888 but their introduction on any scale only came 
eleven vears later These locomotives were trolley 
locomotives and could only run on main roads, 
gathering from the coal fate was still mainly done by 
mules but in 1900 the cable locomotive was intro¬ 
duced consisting of a locomotive furnished with a 
long flexible conducting cable carried on a reel, which 
enabled it to run on rails not equipped with trolley 
wires Tor steep dips crab locomotives have been 
used consisting of a locomotive with a separate motor 
driving a drum carrying a steel winding rope, by 
means of which cars could be hoisted up gradients 
too steep for the locomotive to travel Another 
method of getting over the latter difficulty was the 
introduction of the rack-rail locomotive, similar to the 
type used on certain mountain railways 

Storage battery locomotives were introduced about 
1899, and they have gradually been improved until 
their use is now very general, they are so built that 
the> are considered quite safe for operation even in 
gassy mines Other types of locomotives that are, 
or have been, used-are steam locomotives, compressed 
air locomotives, and petrol locomotives curiously 
enough, the so-called nreless locomotive using super¬ 
heated water, which is quite popular in German 
collieries, appears never to nave been even considered, 
although it no doubt presents certain advantages in 
fiery mines 

The third chapter of the bulletin deals with the 
lay-out of the shaft bottom , this section is of com- 
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parativelv little interest to engineers in this country, 
as the underground arrangements differ so widely 
from what they do m America Perhaps the most 
important point is the reference to skip hoisting, 
winch has been introduced at several important shaft 
mines since 1918, the skips carrying loads of between 
10 and 12 tons At one of these mines a trial record 
of 1000 tons was hoisted in an hour, but all appeared 
to be capable of hoisting 7000 to 8000 tons daily 
It must however, be remembered that Illinois 
shafts are shallow, the average depth being only 
223 ft 

The fourth chapter deals with details of methods 
of haulage both on mam lines and by gathering 
locomotives, which travel between the working face 
and the partings ” on the main lines , where loco¬ 
motives are used for gathering, the length of secondary 
haulage ranges from 800 to 2000 ft The operations 
are given in much detail and illustrated by tables of 
running times It is shown, for example, that in a 
large colliery, where the average distance hauled on 
the main track is 4562 ft a 15 ton locomotive hauls 
on the average 1035 ton-miles of coal per day and 
travels 24 miles Gathering locomotives necessanly 
do very much less work than a main-line locomotive 
the ton mileage of the former being approximately 
*th of that of the latter This chapter further 
contains much useful information upon the construc¬ 
tion of mine cars and directs attention to the efforts 
that have been made to standardise car design and 
construction It is interesting to note that an Illinois 
mine requires about one car for every four tons of 
coal hoisted per day , in companng this with British 
figures the larger size of the American car and the 
shorter length of the main roadwajs must be taken 
into account The construction of the colliery track 


both on mam lines and also for secondary haulage is 
given in some detail 

Underground haulage costs are carefully dissected 
m the fifth chapter There is some difficulty in com¬ 
panng these costs with costs in this country, because 
in Amenca costs of hoisting appear frequently to be 
included with those of haulage, under one head of 
transpoitation It should also be noted in studying 
this chapter that the items of interest on plant and 
depreciation are not included There is thus no real 
comparison possible between the cost of locomotive 
haulage and that of vnimal haulage which m America 
always means mule haulage The last chapter deals 
with accidents, and the importance of the subject is 
clear from the opening statement that * For the past 
ten vears haulage fatalities have been second m im¬ 
portance only to those from falls ' A dissection of 
the fatalities shows that the gre itest number by far 
is due to men being caught and run over by cars or 
locomotives, it is interesting to note that in 1920 
thirtv-five deaths were due directly to the employ¬ 
ment of electricity and four to animals, a proportion 
of approximately nearly 9 to 1, whereas it has been 
shown that in 1921 there was more than ten times as 
much coal moved by locomotives the v ist majority 
of which are electric as was moved by animals, so 
that contrary to what might have been expected, 
the danger to life attending the use of the two methods 
may be said to be about equal The section concludes 
with recommendations for the prevention of accidents 
and a series of safety rules lor underground haulage 

It will be fairly obvious from the above summary 
that this bulletin is one of very real value to the 
mining community and deserves the most careful 
study and attention from coal-nmung engineers in 
this country 


Science Teachers in Conference 


Science Masters Association 
XT EARLY 350 members of the Science Masters’ 
1 ~ Association assembled for their annual general 
meeting at Cambridge on Tuesday, January 2 when, 
bv the kindness of the University authorities they 
took up residence in Trinity and St John s Colleges 
In the evening the members assembled m the Large 
Examination Hall where the general mteting and 
presidential address opened a crowded programme 
of scientific lectures and demonstrations Respond 
mg to a general desire that the president should 
address the Association on some aspect of that 
branch of science which is so closely identified with 
his name, Sir Ernest Rutherford delivered an address 
on ‘ A Decade in the History of the Electron He 
reminded his audience of the characteristic and 
peculiar behaviour of the alpha particle and the 
evolution of our present ideas of atomic structure 
arising from the work of such investigators as Bohr, 
Laue, Moseley, and others After referring to the 
essential features of radioactive disintegration, he 
ssed to the consideration of the effect of the bom- 
rdment of atoms with swiftly moving alpha 
particles and concluded by outlining some more 
recent work in which he had been engaged this 
aimed at throwing light on the mechanism by which 
electrons are captured, and released, by such particles 
A vote of thanks was proposed by Prof Smithells, 
resident-elect of the Association, and seconded by 
it Richard Gregory, and the meeting then passed 
to the election of officers for the ensuing year 
The following two days were largely absorbed by 
lectures, demonstrations in the vanous University 
laboratories, and visits to the University observatory, 
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farm and colleges ami if the parties visiting the 
colleges under the guidance of Sir Arthur Shipley 
Dr Rouse Ball, and others were small it must be 
attributed to the concentration of the scientific 
programme arranged rather than to a lack of ap¬ 
preciation of the kindness of these gentlemen 

In addition to the presidential address four 
lectures were delivered to the Association as a whole 
On Wednesday morning, January 3 Prof Seward, 
the Master of Downing College, lectured on " A 
Summer in Greenland, in the course of which he 
described his experiences during the summer of 
1921 when on a tour of the coastal fringe of Green¬ 
land for the purposes of studying some of the botanical 
and geological features Lantern illustrations ac¬ 
companied his remarks on the evolution of icebergs, 
on dyke formations, on Eskimo life, and on tne 
characteristic flora of the country Prof Seward, 
m addition to his description oftopographical features, 
pointed out the remarkable sinkage in the land and 
also the probable resemblance between Greenland 
to day and England in the Ice Age 
On Wednesday evening the Chemical Lecture 
Theatre was crowded to hear Sir William Pope on 
the subject of ' Crystalline Liquids ’ Prefacing 
his lecture by a short r6sum^ of the properties associ¬ 
ated with crystalline structure m the solid form, 
Sir William Pope proceeded to demonstrate, by the 
aid of the lantern-microscope, the existence of such 
a fundamentally crystalline property as double 
refraction m certain substances in the liquid con¬ 
dition, t g p-a»oxyphenetole, h-azoxyamsole, and 
esteTs of cholesterol The facile manipulation of 
these substances and the beauty of the polarisation 
effects shown on the screen were much appreciated 
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Reference was made to the possible connexion 
between the molecular structure and the exhibition 
of anisotropic properties and to the various theories 
that have been advanced to explain the peculiar 
properties of these somewhat unfortunately named 
liquids 

Thursday s activities w ere inaugurated by a lec¬ 
ture by the Master of Trinity on ' 1 he Electron in 
Chemistry Sir J J Thomson apologised as a 
physicist for encroaching on the domain of the 
chemist, but added that the difference between 
chemistry and physics was due to want of knowledge 
and that the problem of chemical combination was 
one of the most outstanding problems in physics 
Dalton’s Atomic Theory as such, took no account 
of the intrinsic structure of discrete particles and 
the modern conception of the internal arrangements 
of the atom dated from the discovery of the electron 
in 1897 The necessity of postulating a central 
positive nucleus and the possible arrangements of 
electrons around this was then discussed, and with 
the aid of diagrams and data thrown on the screen 
Sir Joseph reviewed existing knowledge of atomic 
structure adequately deduced the existence of two 
forms of nitrogen, and showed that electrostatic con¬ 
siderations limited the number of electrons 111 a stable 
ring to tight The latter part of his paper was 
devoted to the fascinating but somewhat intricate 
problem of chemical combination and the idea of 
' activated molecules 

In addition to these lectures members of the 
Association divided to hear the very interesting and 
amusing lecture on The Acoustics of Public 
Buildings by Mr A Wood and a lecture equally 
attractive in its illustration, on Coral Reefs in the 
Pacific by Mr T A Potts 

Ihe scientific interests of the members were further 
selectively absorbed on Thursday by a lecture in 
the Anatomical Department by Dr H Hartndge 
on Physiological I units to the Accuracy of Visual 
Measurements —a lecturt of great interest to 
physicists among others—-proceeding simultaneously 
with a lecture by Mr E R Kideal on Mole¬ 
cular Orientation on Plane Surfaces ” m this, 
interesting deductions were made from the assumption 
that surface energy effects are restricted to a film 
of ummolccular thickness 

Ihe visitors to the Cavendish Laboratory enjoyed 
* Dr Searle s demonstration of novel methods of 
determining physicil quantities as well as the exhibit 
of apparatus used by Maxwell, Raleigh Kelvin 
Stokes and other pioneer physicists Prof Marr pre¬ 
faced his conducted tour of the Sedgw ick Museum by a 
short lecture on some geological considerations suit¬ 
able for school treatment while demonstrations of 
great interest to those engaged in the teaching of 
science were set up in the laboratories devoted to 
chemistry physical chemistry metallurgy, botany, 
physiology experimental psychology /oology, miner 
alogy, and in the new Department of Engineering 
A conversazione in the Large Examination Hall 


on Thursday evening officially terminated the meet¬ 
ing (although the laboratories were opening on the 
Friday to provide further opportunities for those 
desiring to visit them) on this occasion Mr R E 
Pnestley lectured on “ Antarctic Exploration with 
Shackleton and Scott ” Mr Pnestley s amusing 
and thrilling lecture accompanied by lantern illus¬ 
tration that won frequent applause, provided an 
appropriate conclusion to a nchly stimulating 
meeting 

It remains to be mentioned that well-known firms 
held an exhibition of books and apparatus in the 
Arts School 

Association of Women Science Teachers 

At the annual meeting of the Association of Women 
Science Teachers held at University College, London, 
on January 6, a report was received from the sub¬ 
committee appointed to investigate the possibility of 
getting into touch with Colonial and foreign teachers 
of science An appeal was made for members to corre¬ 
spond with teachers in other countries, and especially 
to send scientific journals to them It is hoped that 
this movement may be further developed and become 
a useful part of international co-opcration 

In her presidential address Miss M B Thomas 
reviewed the criticisms which have recently been made 
against methods of teaching science in schools She 
pointed out that it was impracticable, under existing 
conditions, to combine preparation for university 
catrance examinations with the wide and more 
generalised scientific instruction which was so gener¬ 
ally felt to be desirable and pleaded for greater 
co ordination between the subjects taught 111 schools 
It was obvious that Science and Languages, English 
etc , could be mutually helpful and that a closer 
co operation between the mistresses teaching these 
subjects would result m advantage to all the sub¬ 
jects 

In the afternoon a large and appreciative audience 
heard a lecture by Dr Dorothy Wnnch on Relativity 
and Scientific Method The lecturer gav e an exposi¬ 
tion of this difficult subject which was so clear that 
even her non-mathcmatical hearers could follow the 
argument She pointed out that the okl dynamics 
had rested entirelv upon the idea of measurement 
relative to a rigid and stationary standard, and that 
if the standard moved with a uniform velocity the 
position of affairs was altered Examples w ere quoted 
m which the new equation for the composition of 
velocities has solved long standing problems Dr 
Wrinch then proceeded to apply the principle to 
various kinds of scientific problems which must not 
be approached on the assumption that the old laws 
would hold good but with the possibility in view that 
some law of the same nature as that of relativity 
might be the governing principle To sum up, it 
must be remembered that if such apparent funda¬ 
mentals as time and distance have been shown to 
depend on velocity, then velocity is a relevant variable 
in all scientific method 


Hail and Sleet in Meteorological Terminology 


A l intervals there appears in the meteorological 
literature of various countries a discussion 
concerning the proper designation of the smaller 
and softer forms of hail which are common in all 
European countries during the winter or spring 
months A recent contribution to the subject by 
R Giacomelh appearing in the issue for May and 
June of La Meteorologia pratica, the organ of the 
observatory of Montecassino, near Naples, is llluminat- 
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mg from certain points of view without really 
settling the question It is pointed out that the 
French and Gennan terms, grtsil and graupel re¬ 
spectively, have the root idea of little pellets or 
grains, and that the real Italian equivalent, gragnola , 
is meteorologically a better descriptive term since it 
means " little hail ” In full keeping, moreover, with 
the almost amusing richness of the Italian language 
m diminutive terms, one may use in place of gragnola 
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the words granzofa, granuschxa, gragnolischxa, all of 
which are derived from grandtnola ( grandtne, hail), 
and each of which is locally favoured in various parts 
of central Italy, where such forms of frozen precipita¬ 
tion are fairly frequent m the spring period, March 
and Apnl 

In English we have no distinctive word, nor, as 
it is hoped to show in this note, do we really need 
one Tne familiar word " sleet " appears to follow 
the German Schlachen in denoting a mixture of ram 
and snow in the British Isles, but in the United 
States “ sleet ’’ is officially reserved for true frozen ram, 
that is to say, drops which congeal into clear ice 
spherules by passing through a cold surface stratum 
of air This land of hail as one would categorise it 
m England, is a common winter phenomenon m the 
eastern States, because there the contrasts of tempera¬ 
ture between the equatonal and polar currents in 
cyclones, though not more frequent than in England, 
are more violent, so that a warm ram more often than 
here alights on a frozen soil But, on the other hand, 
various forms of wintry hail falling in showers m 
moderately cold polar currents during the winter and 
spring are distinctly common in England, and these 
show almost every gradation from the little soft white 
opaque pellets, which are really hardened snowflakes 
and might be called ' snow-hail,” to something very 


like the real hail more typically associated with 
summer thunderstorms It is clear that ambiguity 
would arise if ' sleet ’ were used for any of these 
forms in this country In fact, the British official 
practice of comprising all forms of frozen precipita¬ 
tion other than snow under the term "nail v is 
philosophically sound and no regret need really be 
felt that we have no word to correspond to grtsxl, 
graupel or gragnola It would appear that the only 
real solution of this terminological difficulty is to 
recognise but three fundamental species of precipita¬ 
tion “ rain,” the liquid form , ‘snow,” tne frozen 
form in flakes or dust, and hail," the frozen form 
in stones or pellets 

Actually, the different varieties of hail scarcely 
differ more from one another than do the dif¬ 
ferent varieties of snow, or even of ram, and no 
difficulty need be felt on that score Doubtful forms, 
such as the "snow-hail” referred to above, had best 
be entered in a register to both species, and in the 
case of the mixture of ram and snow, which in this 
country we call ‘ sleet," this is habitually done 
The double-entry plan has the advantage of tending 
to eliminate the effect of personal bias on the part 
of an observer, a factor which probably affects 
quite seriously the comparability of snow-frequency 
statistics in different localities L C W B 


The International Astronomical Union 


\T OLUMEI of the Transactions of the International 
v Astronomical Union, giving an account of the 
first general assembly held at Rome, May last, is edited 
by Prof A Fowler (London Imperial College Book¬ 
stall Prince Consort Road, S W 7 , price 15s ) It is 
an indispensable .book of reference for astronomical 
workers which contains the agenda of the thirty-two 
commissions, including important proposals for the 
co-ordination of methods of observing and mapping 
out of the fields of work to avoid useless duplication 
The spectroscopic data are particularly full the 
Draper spectral notation has been slightly modified 
and considerably extended in the light of increased 
knowledge The letter Q is assigned to novae, and 
the well-known stages m the development of the nova 
spectrum are indicated by suffixes There is also a 
list of wave-lengths of iron, neon, and other lines 
suggested as standards 

Some of the decisions may be given briefly The 
Latin names of the constellations are to be used, 
and a set of 3-letter abbreviations of these names 
was agreed to The kilometre is to be used for hne- 
of-sight velocities and for dimensions of bodies, the 
astronomical unit for planetary distances, the parsec 
for stellar distances Absolute magnitude is defined 
as the magnitude at a distance of 10 parsecs Certain 
letters were formerly used with several different 
meanings , they are now distinguished thus [A] =a 
line in the spectrum, A Of' A (ital )= Argon, 4 -a 
stellar spectral type 


The Conn des list of Fundamental Stars 

and the Carte dtt Cut list of intermediary stars were 
adopted as standards and 1925 o is to be used as the 
standard equinox up to 1940 M Andoyer undertook 
to reduce the latest positions of the fundamental 
stars to this equinox 

It was recommended that the short period variations 
in solar radiation, announced by Abbot, should be 
studied as widely as possible, and their correlation 
with weather changes investigated 

Photometric work on minor planets was recom 
mended In stellar-parallax work it was recommended 
that plates of each field should be repeated after 10 
years, to obtain the proper motions of the comparison 
stars 

A central bureau for double-star work was recom¬ 
mended and various decisions for securing uniformity 
of method were passed A variable stai bureau or 
centre m each country is desirable (one has been 
established at I yons) The Cracow Observatory 
undertakes the preparation of ephemendes of Algol 
stars 

The commission on calendar reform recommended 
(1) a perpetual calendar, with a 52-week year and one 
or two days outside week and month, (2) the lengths 
of the months m each quarter should be 30 30, 
31 days, and (3) that the year should begin at the 
winter solstice 

The volume is thus a noteworthy record of important 
decisions, embracing nearly every branch of astronomy 


The Haber Process 


'THE lecture delivered by Prof F Haber on the 
A award of the Nobel Prize at Stockholm on 
June 1, 1920, is printed m Dte Naturwtssenschaften 
for December 8 Prof Haber dealt first with the 
work done on the synthesis of ammonia before his 
first research m 1903 Practically nqthmg of im¬ 
portance had come to light, and the very small yields 
at ordinary pressures did not hold out much promise 
of technical application 

The early experiments of Haber, like most of those 
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which have served as the foundations of great in¬ 
dustrial undertakings, were made with a purely 
scientific object and with no technical applications 
in view The results obtained, however, soon made 
it clear that the basis of an important technical pro¬ 
cess could be found m ammonia synthesis, and further 
work was undertaken with this end m sight 
In 1008 the Badische Gesellschaft placed at Haber’s 
disposed all the means requisite for the further pro¬ 
gress of the research on the synthesis of nitnc oxide 
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in the electnc arc which he had begun in 1907, but 
his proposal to undertake research on the synthesis 
of ammonia was received with open doubts as to 
the potential value of the method The nitnc oxide 
syntheses, in cooled arcs under reduced pressure, and 
in flames and explosions, were not found suitable for 
technical application, and attention was then turned 
to the stone which the builders had rejected The 
judgment of the technical chemists of the Badische 
Gesellschaft had been at fault, since ammonia syn¬ 
thesis was ultimately a very real solution of the 
problem of the economic utilisation of atmospheric 
nitrogen 

Ramsay and Young in 1884 had found that with 
nitrogen and hydrogen m presence of iron at 8oo° C 
no ammonia was produced This was found to be 
incorrect, and traces of ammonia were detected 
Other catalysts were tried and from the results it 
was evident that an equilibrium state was attained, 
from which it was possible to calculate the yields at 
other temperatures and pressures No further pro¬ 
gress was made, however, since it was judged by the 
technical experts to be impossible to carry out the 
reaction on the large scale at the temperatures re¬ 
quired under the very high pressures indicated by 
the calculations 

In 1906 measurements under pressure were for the 
first time earned out by Ncrnst and Jellinek (these 
are not referred to by Haber), and in 1908 Haber in 
conjunction with Dr I e Kossignol began experiments 
at higher pressures The work of Le Rossignol (a 
British subject) is spoken of with great approbation, 
although his part in the achievement of success has 
perhaps not always received full credit in some quarters 
The technical chemists were still unfavourably inclined 
towards the process although practical yields had 
now been reached it was clear that " es ernes 
eindrucksvollen Fortschrittes bedurfte, um das tech- 
nische Interesse fur das Gegenstand zu weeken ” By 
the use of new catalysts the temperature was lowered 
to 500-600° under a pressure of 200 atmospheres In 
1913 the process was taken up by the Badische 
Gesellschaft, but an account of the mam scientific 
results was also published The work of Dr Bosch 
speedily led to the successful introduction of the 
synthetic ammonia process, and in the period 1913- 
1920 the capacities of the German factories rose from 
nil to 35,000 tons per annum in 1914, 850,000 tons 
in 1918, and 1,500,000 tons in 1920 


University and Educational Intelligence 

Cambridge —The annual report of the General 
Board of Studies on certain University departments 
shows much useful work being done both m instruction 
and research Here we must limit ourselves to some 
of the new features (1) It is announced that the 
enlargement of the Small Animal Breeding Research 
Institute with help from the Ministry of Agriculture 
has been followed by a proposal to place at Cambndge 
a Horticultural Research Station set up by the 
Ministry m conjunction with the growers (2) The 
formation of the Cambridge Architects’ Club to unite 
former members of the University within the pro¬ 
fession in support of the School of Architecture is not 
valuable merely to the department concerned, but 
may react favourably in several ways on all depart¬ 
ments of the Umversity (3) Research work is being 
carried out on aerial surveying, also on the measure¬ 
ment from aeroplanes of the altitude of the sun by 
means of gravity-controlled sextants, the aeroplanes 
and pilots being provided by the Air Ministry for 
work under the direction of the professor of aero¬ 
nautical engineering (4) The exhibit made by the 
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School of Forestry at the Royal Agricultural Society’s 
Show was awarded the Society's special gold medal 
London —A number of free public lectures have been 
arranged for the Lent term at King’s College, Strand 
A course of eight lectures, on Wednesdays, at 5 30 p M , 
commencing January 24, on ’’ Some Aspects of Natural 
Philosophy,’ will be given, and the following, in the 
order named, have promised to lecture Prof A N 
Whitehead, Sir Frank Dyson, Dr J S Haldane, Dr 
Dukinfield Scott Prof F Soddy Principal L P Jacks 
Sir Herbert Jackson, and Sir Richard Gregory Prof 
H Wildon Carr is giving six lectures on " Physical 
Causality and Modern Science" on Tuesdays, at 
5 30 p m , beginning February 20 In the department 
of psychology, Dr William Brown is giving a course 
of three lectures on “ Psychology and Psychotherapy ’’ 
on Mondays at 5 30 p m , commencing February 19 
There is also a course of six lectures by Prof V 
Barthold, of the University of Petrograd, on “ The 
Nomads of Central Asia ’ on Thursdays, which 
commenced on January 18, and three lectures, by 
Dr J H Orton, on February 20, 22, and 23, at 5 15 
pm on “ The Bionomics of Marine Animals ” 

At University College, a course of ten public lectures 
on ‘ The Micro-organic Population of the Soil ” will 
be given by Sir John Russell and the staff of the 
Rothamstca Experimental Station in the lecture 
theatre of the Botanical department of the College, 
at 5 o clock on February 5, 7, 12 14 19, 21, 27, and 
March 1, 5, and 7 Dr G Anrep is also to deliver a 
course of eight public lectures at the College, at 5 
o’clock, on January 26, February 2, 9, 16, 23, and 
March 2 9 and 16, on “The Physiology of the 
Cortex as investigated by the Method of Conditioned 
Reflexes ’ No tickets will bo required for either of 

these courses _ 

The Board of Education announces that the Im¬ 
perial Education Conference is to be held in London 
in June next The last meeting was held in London 
in 1911, and, but for the war, the conference would 
have met in 1915 The conference will be attended 
by official representatives from the Education Depart¬ 
ments of the self-governing Dominions and Colonies 
and the British Isles, and various matters of common 
interest will be discussed, including the question of 
the interchange of teachers within the Empire 
The trustees of the Albert Kahn Travelling Fellow¬ 
ships will elect one fellow m May or June next 
These fellowships were established by M Albert 
Kahn, of Pans in order to enable suitable persons to 
undertake a year's travel round the world with the 
view of obtaining an unprejudiced survey of various 
civilisations and the acquisition of a generous and 
philosophic outlook on life The value of the award 
for this year will be between 900/ and 1000/, the 
exact amount being decided at the time of election 
Candidates may be of either sex, but must be British 
subjects and graduates of a university of Great Britain 
or Ireland The vice-chancellors of these universities, 
and the presidents of the Royal Society and the 
British Academy, may each nominate one candidate 
Nominations must be sent m by February 28 

Prof Bohuslav Brauner writes —" John Gerald 
Frederick Druce, senior science master at Battersea 
Grammar School, London, has obtained the important 
degree of' Doctor Rerum Naturalium ' of the Charles’ 
University, Prague, after having passed his examina¬ 
tions, which were conducted in English and French, 
* summa cum laude ’ Dr Druce is the first English¬ 
man to take this degree m the Charles’ (Bohemian) 
Umversity of Prague This is the beginning of new 
scientific connexions between the Czech and English 
nations Vivant sequent es ” 
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Societies and Academies. 

London 

Royal Microscopical Society, December 20—Prof 
F J Cheshire, president in the chair—J E 
Barnard Sub-bacteria The name " Sub-bactena ’ 
is suggested for that group of presumably living 
organisms which are usually referred to as " filter 
passers” or ” ultra-microscopical viruses’ The 
term may be justified on the grounds that such 
organisms are of the same order of size as colloidal 
( particles known as sub - microns Filters are of 
' variable and often unknown porosity, and it is there¬ 
fore more satisfactory to let the microscopical limits 
of resolution be the standard beyond which the title 
suggested may be applied For the investigation 
of bodies beyond the limits of microscopical resolution 
but still within the hmits of visibility by suitable 
illumination, the improbability of any staining 
method proving of value was insisted on, particularly 
those involving prolonged fixation processes in which 
the so-called staining is in reality a deposition of 
material on the exterior of the object—H J Denham 
A micrometnc slide rule When one or more micro¬ 
meter eyepieces are employed with several objectives, 
a simple nomograph may be used to convert the 
eyepiece measurements into known units of length 
The slide rule described consists of such a nomograph 
fitted with a movable cursor, which is engraved with 
an eyepiece scale enlarged ten times Oblique rulings 
on the body of the scale represent the rulings of a 
stage micrometer The scale is calibrated by trial 
of the various combinations of eyepiece and objective 
^likely to be used (at standard tube length) on a 
'graduated stage micrometer to use it, the movable 
cursor is set to the predetermined position for the 
combination of eyepiece and objective employed, 
and the eyepiece measurement is read off in terms 
of the stage micrometer, while the magnification 
may be read off the graduated lower edge of the rule 
Correction for alterations in tube length without 
recalibration may be made by the help of a second 
nomograph on the back of the shde rule—J R 
Norman Methods and technique of reconstruction 
Some of the methods employed for building up a 
model of any object which has previously been cut 
into sections in a definite plane are desenbed The 
Graham Kerr method consists m making coloured 
drawings of the sections on ground-glass plates, 
the plates are then fitted together, and a model 
obtamed by rendering them transparent by im¬ 
mersion in a suitable medium In the so-called 
" plastic ” method invented by Bom, which appears 
to be in general use, the sections are drawn on plates 
made of some form of wax, their outlines cut out, 
and the wax sections fixed together to form a solid 
model The technique of preparing the models is 
desenbed and a new wax mixture formulated 


Paris 

Academy of Sciences, December 26 —M Emile 
Bertrn in the chair—Pierre Termier The structure 
of the eastern Alps , origin of the superalpine sheet, 
the problem of the age of the large strata—A Blondel 
The electro-phonographic method and its use for the 
registration of sounds The author desenbed m 
1911 a method of sound recording based on the 
combination of the microphone anti oscillograph, 
and this was modified m 1915 for use under war 
conditions An imperfect form of this was utihsed, 
without acknowledgment, by the French army—C 
Guichard Conjugated networks —Edouard Imbeaux 
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The fountain of youth (Silver Spring) A descnption 
(with photograph) of Silver Spring, Flonda, with a 
geological section showmg its relationship with Blue 
Spring, 26 miles distant —Alf Guldberg Some 
inequalities in the calculus of probabilities —Bertrand 
Gambler Linear systems of plane curves admitting 
a given system of base points—Georges Bouligand 
A concept of linear geometry —Nilos Sakellartou 
Polar figures —A Petot Motor-cars with transmission 
by a longitudinal Cardan shaft —M Maggim Anoma¬ 
lous dispersion in stellar spectra Studies on anoma¬ 
lous dispersion may serve as a qualitative test of 
the theones of I ockyer and Schuster pn the evolution 
of stars —J Le Roux Newton 9 mechanics is not 
an approximation of that of Einstein —F van Aalst 
The maintenance of electrical oscillations by a lamp 
with three electrodes Experiments confirming thtf 
formula expressing the necessary condition for the 
maintenance of oscillations —A Druault The dif¬ 
fraction spectra produced by round corpuscles 
irregularly distributed Three classes of round 
corpuscles were used in these experiments lyco- 
odium grams powder from diseased wheat, and red- 
lood corpuscles The existence of a maximum of 
diffracted light not predicted theoretically is shown — 
H Weiss and P Henry Diffusion m solid solutions 
A study of the interdiffusion of gold and silver at 
temperatures of 935 0 C, 885° C and 835° C The 
diffusion constant found agrees well with the earlier 
figure of Fraenkcl and Houben at 870° C —F 
Bourion and E Rouyer The application of the 
method of continuous variations to boiling-point 
phenomena for the determination of double salts 
m solution —Marcel Delipine The as and traits 
lndio dichloro dioxalates The optical resolution of 
the cis potassium salt —Marcel Godchot and Pierre 
Bedos The oxide of A,-mcthylcyclohexene and 
the dimethylcyclohexanols Ihe ether oxide can be 
obtained from the hydrocarbon A,-methylcyclohexene 
either by direct oxidation with perbenzoic acid or by 
conversion into the lodohydrin and subsequent treat¬ 
ment with caustic potash The ether oxide is con¬ 
verted into the corresponding diol by heating with 
water for six hours at 130° C—Paul Gaubert ihe 
polymorphism of antipynne, vanillin, and the eryth- 
ntes —M Lecointre The palaeozoic strata of the 
region north-west of ZaSr (Western Morocco) — 
Georges Corroy The Valanginian of the eastern 
border of the Pans basin —M Boit The morphology 
of the Bas-Morvan —Marc Dechevrens Two cate- 
gones of earth currents A discussion of various 
observations from 1851 onwards from the point of 
view of the influence on the moon on telluric currents 
—C Dauzire Researches on natural coloration 
effected at the Pic du Midi according to the expen- 
ments of J Bouget The intense colorations of 
flowers at high altitudes are asenbed to the same 
cause as the permanent coloration of glass exposed 
in similar positions—Ph Flajalet Perturbation of 
the magnetic declination at Lyons during the year 
1921-22 —R Dongier Magnetic measurements in 
the south-east of France (left bank of the Rh6ne) — 
L Blaringhem Hereditary mosaic in the pea ( Pisutn 
satxvum) —Ren6 Souiges The embryology of the 
Malvaceae The development of the embryo in 
Malva rotundt/olta — E and G Nicolas The in¬ 
fluence of formaldehyde on the higher plants When 
chlorophyll is absent, or present in insufficient 
quantity, formaldehyde exerts a toxic action on 
plants when the chlorophyll can act as a photo¬ 
catalyst the influence becomes favourable to growth 
—Manuel Sincfiez y Sinchez The nature and 
function of the reticular apparatus of Golgi The 
process of oxidation m the plant cell and the de¬ 
velopment of the network of Golgi increase together, 
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ment of the cell are produced —H Colin and H 
Belval The genesis of the carbohydrates in wheat 
The presence of levulosanes in the stem —C Champy 
The fluctuating appearance of the male sexual 
characters in the female Tnton alpestns —Edouard 
Chatton and Andrtl Levoff The evolution of the 
infusoria of the lamellibranchs Relations between 
the Sphenophryidae and the Hypocomidae 


Official Publications Received. 

Bulletin of the Imperial Earthquake Investigation Committee Veil s 
£0 9 i'he NukuraJima Eruptions and Earthquake*, VI By F Omorl 
Pp 496 o36q plates HK 107 (Tokyo ) 

Bulletin of the Geologioal Institution of the University of Upsala Vol 
IS Edited l.v Hj Women Pp lUiitMIl# plate* (Uppsala 
Almquist and Wikselle Boktrycken Aktiebolag ) 

Journal <f the Collage of Agriculture Hokkaido Imperial Unlteraity, 
Sapporo, Jaiwn \ol 11 Parti Mora or the Inland of Paramuahlr By 
Yunliuu Kudo Pp 131SS (Sapporo) 

The Work of the Chemical Examiner a Department In the Punjab By 
Prea* 0 ) J A Black Pp 28 (Lahore Civil and Military Gazette 
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The Science and Practice of Pure Milk 
Supply 

I 

T I 1 L history of our milk supply, especially when 
considered m relation to the corresponding 
history of the milk supply of the United States, illus¬ 
trates more intimately, perhaps, than any other 
subject the necessity for the man of science to study 
the practical problems mvolved m the application of 
his discovenes, and for the administrator and the 
producer and trader to acquamt themselves with the 
added responsibilities and increased possibilities of 
improved trade bestowed by science 
We are chiefly concerned in Nature with the scientific 
aspects of the milk problem , but at every stage 
these are interlocked with practical problems requiring 
the expenditure, or more correctly the investment, of 
much money to ensure the health of the community 
A statement of some of the considerations mvolved 
will make these points dear 

The first point we make is frequently overlooked 
An increase m the quantity of milk available for the 
general public, and particularly for children, is even 
more important than improved quality of the milk, 
though this also is a public health requirement of the 
first grade In this country far too little milk is 
consumed Biologists and chemists have demon¬ 
strated that no other food is so vital to the welfare and 
health of mankind as milk McCollum, of Baltimore, 
has laid down the rule that every growing child should 
be allowed one quart of milk daily, and Lusk states 
that “ no family of five should buy meat until they 
have bought at least three quarts of milk ” daily 
In Great Britain not half as much milk is consumed 
per head as in the United States, and it is to the lack of 
this element m the dietary of children that a large share 
of the common malnutrition and undergrowth, and the 
associated excessive proneness to disease is ascnbable 
There are abundant instances in which the daily giving 
of half a pint of milk to each child attending school m 
poor neighbourhoods has been followed by a marked 
raising of the general standard of health 

The above statement that an adequate quantity is 
even more important than an improved quality of 
milk, although it truthfully represents a neglected 
aspect of the milk problem, is obviously subject to 
the condition that milk of the present quality must 
be made safe either by pasteurisation on the large scale 
or by bringing it domestically near the boiling point 
Alongside of educational propaganda in favour of purer 
milk there is needed steady and persistent instruction 
through child welfare centres, in schools, and generally, 
to induce parents to spend on milk the greater part of 
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the money now devoted to beer At the present time 
three times as much is spent by the British public on 
alcoholic dnnks as on milk, and to this avoidable 
physiological impoverishment of the children, which is 
associated with the deficiency of milk, we can m large 
measure ascribe the proneness to catarrhs and the de¬ 
velopment of bronchitis, of rickets, and of tuberculosis 

Early, then, m any attempts at practical reform 
must be placed the need for educating the public into 
willingness to buy more milk—at least twice or three 
times as much as is now being bought, for daily dietetic 
use It follows that any measures proposed for the 
purification of milk must be tempered by consideration 
of the degree of nsk to health, the administrative 
practicability of the proposals, and the expenditure 
involved 

The necessity for milk sanitation, as for general 
sanitation, was first impressed on the public mind by 
the occurrence of epidemics attributed to contaminated 
milk It was in 18=57 that Dr W M Taylor, of 
Penrith, traced an epidemic of typhoid fever to con¬ 
taminated milk, and ten years later he traced an 
outbreak of scarlet fever to milk In 1880 Mr Ernest 
Hart collected accounts of fifty epidemics of typhoid, 
fifteen of scarlet fever, and four of diphtheria traced 
to infected milk supplies, and since then the number 
has become immensely greater, until, in recent years, 
commercial pasteurisation combined with a modicum of 
sanitary precautions on the farm and in the retailing 
of milk has been associated with a great decrease in 
the number of such outbreaks In addition, septic 
sore throats have not infrequently been traced to milk 
derived from cows with udder inflammations, and, 
most important of all, a considerable proportion of 
human tuberculosis, especially in young children, has 
been attributed to milk 

The history of the relation of human to bovine 
tuberculosis is an interesting chapter in bacteriology 
In 1896 Iheobald Smith announced that the tubercle 
bacillus of cattle differed materially from that of 
human tuberculosis In 1901 Koch made the sensa¬ 
tional announcement in London that bovine tubercu¬ 
losis did not infect human beings Inasmuch as, 
prior to this statement, the stress of anti-tuberculosis 
agitation had been much more against bovine than 
against human sources of infection, Koch’s dictum 
necessitated a re-mvestigation of the entire subject 
A Royal Commission was appointed, and continued its 
inquiries for many years The results of these and of 
many collateral investigations may be summed up m 
the statement that bovme tuberculosis undoubtedly 
does occur in the human being, but that it is a minor 
cause of human tuberculosis Furthermore, that, 
unlike infection of human origin, bovme infection can 
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be effectively prevented—as can also the Infection of 
such occasionally milk-borne diseases as scarlet fever, 
typhoid fever, and diphtheria,—by pasteurisation pf 
milk, or by bringing milk domestically “just to the boil." 

It was tuberculosis in the young subject which was < 
regarded as chiefly caused by milk mfection, but 
experimental observation of thq type of bacillus found 
in children's tuberculous lesions has shown that less 
than one-third of tuberculosis in children under five 
years of age is of bovine origin, the greater part being 
derived from mfection of human source The 
abdominal tuberculosis and tuberculosis of joints and 
bones and of glands, which may be due to infection 
of bovine source, are often not fatal, and it appears 
likely that, as Cobbett 1 has estimated, the mortality 
caused by infection with the bovine type of tubercle 
bacillus at all ages is not more than six per cent of that 
caused by bovme and human types of bacillus com¬ 
bined This estimate was made several years ago 
The proportion of human mortality from tuberculosis 
due to bdvine mfection is probably less now, for one 
of the striking features of tuberculosis mortality is its 
recent reduction at ages under five Thus the death- 
rate from tuberculosis per million living at ages under 
five was 1213 in 1920, as compared with an average 
rate of 1883 in 1912-14 Inasmuch as only a relatively 
small proportion of this mortality m the earlier period 
was caused by infected milk, the mam credit for the 
decline, after making any needed allowance for changes 
in medical certification, must be given to the diminu¬ 
tion of human mfection, and the entire result can 
reasonably be regarded as the jomt product of measures 
for diminishing bovme tuberculosis, which, speaking 
nationally, have been on an extremely small scale, 
of measures for rendering bovme infection impotent 
(pasteurisation of milk and domestic heating), and of 
measures directed chiefly against human adult sources 
of mfection We have mentioned the six per cent 
as a possible limit of the proportion of total tubercu¬ 
losis mortality at all ages which is due to bovme 
mfection, without intention to minimise its importance, 
for the annihilation of tuberculosis of bovine origin 
would greatly reduce the mass of human suffering, and 
this end is within reach by easily practicable measures, 
which would serve the interest of dairymen as much as 
that of the consumers of milk 
The possibility of acquiring tuberculosis or an 
acute infectious disease like scarlet fever, although the 
chief, are by no means the sole risks of contaminated 
milk. Past experience has shown an intimate associa¬ 
tion between an impure milk supply And excessive 
infant mortality, and the remarkable reduction in 
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infant mortality m the present century in this and in need for aseptic precautions in milk preparation, all 

other countries has been associated with marked based on the science founded by Pasteur and applied 

improvement in the cleanliness of milk, commercially by Lister, can easily be understood In the last 

and domestically At each step scientific mvestiga- seventeen years active steps have been taken to 

tions have been important means to this end The instruct and guide mothers in the right feedmg of their 

determination of the thermal death-point of pathogenic infants, and there can be little hesitation in ascribing 

bacteria has shown the possibility of heating milk to the lowered infant mortality in large measure to this 

a lower point than boiling, which, while removing the cause, and to the collateral general improvement in 

possibility of infection, leaves milk with its natural the milk as delivered at the home This improvement 

taste almost unimpared The bacterial counting of has consisted largely m the increasing practice of 

milk, showing the close association between cleanly commercial pasteurisation Prior to 1900 the rate of 

milking followed by immediate cooling of milk and a infant mortality avoragcd 140 to 160, in the last 

sparse bacterial count has given a great impetus to the quinquennium it was only 85 per 1000 births 

supply of clean and cool milk, especiallj in America 1 he above consideration of evils and of possible 
The tuberculm test has been largel> utilised as a means channels of improvements naturally leads to a con- 

of discovering climcallj undiagnosable tuberculosis m sideration of the administrative aspect of the problem 

cattle, and of its elimination from herds It is a con- This in the mam consists in the application of scientific 

dition of the official granting of a certificate of pro- methods to the milk, industry, which will be discussed 

duction of “ Grade A (Tuberculm Tested) ” Milk, in m our next issue 

accordance with a recent Order of the Ministry of _ __ 

Health 'I he discovery in 1890 of Babcock’s simple 

method of fat determination has had far-reaching regressive e eoro ogy 

consequences m securing high standards of food value Board of Education Catalogue of the Collections in the 
in milk supplies, and in enabling the public when they Sctence Museum, South Kensington, with Descriptive 

desire to buy milk of known value The list of items and Historical Notes and Illustrations Meteorology 

of indebtedness of the public and of milk purveyors to P P 10 7 + 6 plates (london HM Stationery 

scientific laboratory workers might easily be extended Office, 1922) 11 6 d net 
In England there is a large excess of infant Air Ministry Meteorological Office, London A Short 

deaths in the three hottest months of the summer, Course in Elementary Meteorology By W II Pick 
and these are due in the mam to diarrhoea ( M 0 2 47) Pp 118 1? (id net The Observer's 

To discuss adequately the factors of heat, of Handbook Approved for the use of meteorological 

impurity of food, of impurities apart from food observers by the Meteorological Office, and the Royal 

(eg exceptionally m breast-fed babies) which are Meteorological Society 1921 edition (MO 191) 

responsible for this devastating disease would require P P xxx+140+18 plates+ 10+17 plates+5 yr 6 d 
much space, but the following determined facts can net Cloud Forms wording to the International 

be stated Diarrhoea is rare in breast-fed infants. Classification The Definitions and Descriptions ap- 

it is exceptional among the infants of the well-to-do, P roved the international Meteorological Committee 
who can take adequate precautions in respect of food , tn 1910 Wlth an atlas of photographs of Clouds 
but it is common in the infants of the poor, and has w;Iected from the Collection of Mr G A Clarke of 

been found to be more common in infants fed on the Observatory, Aberdeen (M 0 233, and edition ) 

condensed milk than m infants fed on fresh cows’ milk P P I0+I ? pIates + 5 14 « net Notes m Mettar ~ 

This does not apply to dried or desiccated milk, infants olo Z tcal Corrections for the use of Gunners By D. 

consuming which appear*^, suffer much less from Brunt and J Durward Pp 18 3 <* net Forecast 

diarrhoea than infants artificially fed with other foods Code f or the Abbremation of Weather Forecasts trans- 

The explanation of these facts is not far to seek mltted * Telegraphy or Radiography Pp 18 is 

Domestic contaminations of milk are even more net The New International Code for Meteorological 

important than contaminations at the farm, m trans- Messages, 1922 Pp 20 ^ net Weather Fore¬ 
port, or m the local shop, though these also are casttn S tn th * North Atlantic and Home Waters for 

senous Condensed milk is difficult to manipulate m Seamen By Com L A Brooke-Smith Pp 34 

a cleanly manner, dried milk 19 not so Fresh milk ^ net The Wireless Weather Manual Pp 24 9 d 

can be more easily provided and, when domestically net (London H M Stationery Office, 1921-1922) 

pasteurised, has been shown to be less liable to cause /''\N turning ,over this packet of the latest official 

gastrointestinal trouble in the summer months than vy publications on meteorology I feel disposed 0 

diluted condensed milk The details showing the survey them in a contemplative rather than m a cnti®l 
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attitude They fall into two groups The Catalogue 
of Meteorology in the Science Museum reviews the 
present m the light of the past, and the various pub¬ 
lications of the Meteorological Office of the Air Ministry 
deal with the present in anticipation of a greater future 

Meteorology m a museum is something of a problem, 
for it is impossible to place samples of weather in a 
glass case, or at least to keep them there when the 
fog clears away, and the representation can be only 
by instruments, maps, diagrams, and models The 
collection of instruments is intended to represent his¬ 
torical development and present-day adaptations, and 
the Catalogue gives a short description of the exhibits, 
following a brief historical introduction on each group 
of instruments The number catalogued is consider¬ 
able and achieves a fair historical continuity Their 
ownership is left curiously vague, some are recorded 
as presented to the museum, but many are stated to 
be lent by well-known meteorologists, most of whom 
are now dead, so that it is scarcely likely that their 
return will be demanded We note one misprint in 
the name of Prof Mohn, who is consistently called 
Mohn, possibly under the influence of Fohn A refer¬ 
ence should be given to “ British Rainfall,” 1908, p 25, 
for the principle of the Hyetograph (No 206), from 
which the originator as well as the patentee of the 
instrument could be ascertained 

The exhibits other than instruments are scrappy and 
of little value as illustrations of the scientific develop¬ 
ments of meteorology, but time and some fostering care 
should remedy this 

Turning to the side of present effort which faces the 
future, one looks on a new world For thirty years, 
from 1882, I read every contribution to meteorology 
published accessibly in the English language and a 
good deal in other tongues For the last ten years I 
have read practically nothing, and now find that a vast 
river of new research and discovery separates me from 
the old familiar country where Buchan ploughed his 
lonely furrow and sowed the seed of upper-air research 
on the inhospitable summit of Ben Nevis How wide 
and deep that river is I recognise when in the preface to 
Mr Pick’s “ Short Course in Elementary Meteorology ” 
I find the Director of the Meteorological Office saying 

“The British Empire has produced some of the 
world’s foremost meteorologists—Halley, Beaufort, 
Abercromby, Blanford, Eliot and Shaw, to mention 
only a few ” 

No Buchan and no Aitken among these immortals I 
An oversight of a too busy man, of course, but 
significant of the new horizons on which the great 
figures of the immediate past stand out in view of the 
men who are reapmg the harvests now maturing It 
is the natural fate of pioneers to be buried m the 
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foundations they lay for others to build on, and the 
fundamental nature of their work may remain un¬ 
recognised until the historians of a later generation 
tunnel amid the rums of successive superstructures to 
find material for some science museum Anyhow, it is 
certain that the enterpnse of the students of to-day is 
put to better purpose m pushmg onwards rather than 
in looking back The war is responsible for the 
abruptness of the overturn which has buried much of 
the past before it is dead, and now affords to the 
young men an unencumbered field 

In Mr Pick’s work and Dr Simpson’s preface it is 
good to find strong grasp of essential principles, a dis¬ 
criminating disregard of irrelevant detail, and an easy 
command of concise and vigorous English It would 
serve no purpose to regret omissions from so short a 
treatise on so great a subject There is a wise absten¬ 
tion from the use of long words when short words 
serve better, and indeed the only lapse into this be¬ 
setting fault of youth I have noticed is the use of the 
terms “ katabatic ” and “ anabatic ” with reference to 
the valley winds by night and day, this just serves 
to quicken a sense of thankfulness that we are spared 
“ katapelagic ” and “ anapelagic ” attacks on the land 
and sea breezes or even on the monsoons 

Dr Simpson’s approval can scarcely extend to Mr 
Pick’s statement that “ no great land masses are 
situated in the southern ” hemisphere, for is there not 
the Antarctic continent, very potent m its influence on 
the air? The effect of oceanic circulation is passed 
by, and I am sorry that Mr Pick has missed the 
interesting analogy between the upward gradient of 
temperature in the atmosphere and the downward 
gradient of temperature in the hydrosphere The 
treatment of water vapour in the atmosphere is de¬ 
lightfully fresh and clear , the old confusion has passed 
away and the student who starts his study of meteor¬ 
ology with this little book is led straight into the heart 
of the subject 

To one who remembers the astonishment and in¬ 
credulity with which Dr John Aitken’s discovery of 
nuclear condensation was greeted, it is quaint to see 
Mr Pick’s fresh mind jumpmg the event with “ It 
was formerly thought that dust-particles formed the 

nuclei for condensation but-” and after all the new 

discovery is only that hygroscopic particles such as 
common salt are the efficient nuclei Aitken classed 
salt-particles as “ dust,” and who can say that any 
particles m our atmosphere are not seasoned with salt ? 

To me the value of this short course is the proof it 
conveys that meteorology has attracted the rising men 
of science, not as a humdrum routine, but as a fascinat¬ 
ing pursuit confidently expected to yield nch results 
Already, as the admirable section on the upper aif 
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and the brief but comprehensive account of weather 
forecasting show, the reward is being grasped 

Of the other publications before us, those dealing 
with the various codes for transmitting weather data 
are of interest only to the senders and receivers of 
telegraphic and radiographic reports, yet the mere fact 
that such elaborate systems of communication have 
become necessary shows the vastness of the recent 
strides m synoptic meteorology 

“ The Observer’s Handbook ” is an old friend, in¬ 
clining towards portliness now, and with an air of 
dignity consonant with its post-war price The ap¬ 
pendix of cloud-photographs by Mr G A Clarke of 
Aberdeen, also issued separately, is helpful in defining 
the forms of cloud, and more so in showing how 
independent the clouds hold themselves of all hard 
and fast classifications The prints of cirrus and allied 
forms showing the cloud m white on a blue ground 
are particularly effective 

The Handbook is ripening for complete revision and 
cannot yet be viewed as having reached a final form 
It is still suggestive of the compiler’s anxiety to justify 
the system of units recommended, and it remains rather • 
over the head of the average observer, on whose faithful 
and patient routine the whole structure of weather 
study is based 

The new units which were suggested about 1908, and 
introduced by the Meteorological Office eight years 
ago, have had a less fair trial than the length of time 
they have been before the meteorological world sug¬ 
gests, as criticism on such matters was necessarily 
suspended during the war I think that the sub¬ 
stitution of the millimetre for the inch m rainfall 
measurement is well on its way , it is merely the sub¬ 
stitution of one legal unit for another, and it makes 
for uniformity with other nations The millibar, how¬ 
ever, has not yet helped towards uniformity, although 
Commander Brooke-Smith, in his “ Weather Fore¬ 
casting for Seamen,” says that “ it will help towards 
obtaining uniformity if new barometers are graduated 
with this scale ” I suppose that its future will depend 
largely on propaganda, like a new sect inspired by the 
ambition of unifying all the churches Some observers 
will continue to look on it as simply a new linear 
measure Once a rainfall observer, wishing to be up- 
to-date, ordered a rain-measunng glass to be graduated 
in millibars so as to be directly comparable with the 
barometer 1 The idea of freeing the measurement of 
atmospheric pressure from the gravity correction by 
usmg a unit based on acceleration instead of weight 
appeals powerfully to some mmds *1, think, however, 
that it will be apt to share the fate of the kilowatt m 
its competition with the horse-power, 1 1 to be limited 
in its use to special lines of work Messrs Brunt 
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and Durward, m their “ Notes on Meteorological Cor¬ 
rections for the use of Gunners,” use the old units, 
apparently as a matter of course, without apology 
So far as I can see from these publications, there is 
now a tendency to relax the boycott of the handy 
old bahrenheit degree, thereby going back to the 
“ absolute zero ” of the snow-and-salt epoch I have 
sometimes yearned for a scale starting at the “ absolute 
zero ” of the mercurial thermometer, that captivatmg 
temperature at which Fahrenheit and Centigrade 
thermometers read alike and below which mercury re¬ 
fusts to work Can we look on the “ absolute zero " 
of the air thermometer as absolutely fixed ? May a 
lower temperature not be reached some day and a new 
way of estimating it be discovered ? Think of the 
absoluteness of the old Daltonian atom As a mere 
matter of nomenclature “ absolute temperature ” sounds 
unhappy in our days, when absolute time and absolute 
space are on the verge of becoming unfashionable Be 
that as it may, I am glad that there is now less prob¬ 
ability than there was once of temperatures reckoned 
from - 273 0 C being harnessed to our English weather 
If I may conclude in a lighter vein I would refer to 
a misprint in one of the works under notice printed 
officially Once on a time an official of a department, 
driven beyond discretion by the delays of another 
department, addressed a letter to the “ Controller of 
H M Stationary Office,” and was dealt with in a dis¬ 
ciplinary manner Times have changed, and now a 
waggish printer’s imp has the audacity to speak dis¬ 
respectfully of the isobars m these words—“ anticy¬ 
clones often remaming more or less stationery for 
several days ” Hugh Robfrt Mill 


The Constitution of Matter 

Der Aujbau der Matene Dm Aufsatze uber modern* 
Atomishk und Electronentheone Von Max Born 
Zweite, verbesserte Auflage Pp vi+86 (Berlin 
J Springer, 1922 ) 3s 

La Constitution de la matiire Par Prof Max Born. 
Traduit par II Bellenot (Collection de mono- 
graphies scientifiques Strangles, II) Pp m+84, 
(Pans A Blanchard, 1922 ) 6 francs 

HE most important part of Prof Max Bom’s 
work is contained in the second and third of 
his essays, where he shows that it is possible to 
obtain approximate values for the heat of chemical 
union of the halogen elements with the alkali metals 
and with hydrogen from purely physical data In 
collaboration with Land£ he has calculated the re¬ 
pulsive force between <ihe Na + and Cl - 10ns in rock 
saft, which, combined with the ordinary Coulomb 
attractions and repulsions between these ions, accounts 
' D I 
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for the measured compressibility, and finds that this 
force may be written F«£/S", where b and n are 
constants and S is the distance between neighbouring 
10ns of the same kind tor sodium chloride and other 
halogen-alkali compounds n = 9 The law of force thus 

obtained is used to calculate the energy produced by 
the union of the 10ns to form the salt, which for one 
“Mol” is U = 545 s Jpl(/i + +/*T) kg cal, where 
is the atomic weight of the metal and /u . that of the 
halogen For absolute zero U N „ = 158, U KI = 144, when 
the 10ns are at rest m the position of equilibrium 

Nemst has shown that, if U is known, the chemical 
affinity at any temperature can be determined from 
purely physical considerations Ihcsc results can be 
checked by measuring the heat of solution of the salts, 
in solutions so dilute that dissociation is complete, and 
calculating the heat produced m such reactions as 
NaCl + KI = Nal + KC 1 The values obtamed were 
of the same order as those calculated by the above 
theory, but depend only on the differences between the 
values of U 

Another method of attacking the problem is to use 
Bohr’s theory of atomic structure and radiation to find 
the work required to form 10ns from neutral atoms 
Franck and Hertz have deduced that the energy of 
ionisation I=*Ae ao , where h is Planck’s constant and 
v ao is the limit of the series of absorption spectrum lines 
of the quiescent vapour These workers have con¬ 
firmed this theory by measuring the ionising potential 
which must be applied to a stream of electrons to 
produce a velocity just capable of ionising the vapour 
They have thus found the energy of ionisation of a 
number of substances Combining these values with 
values of the affinity for electrons of electro-negative 
atoms obtained by Franck, who used a method also based 
on Bohr’s theory of the spectrum, the values of U can 
be calculated independently, and are within 12 per 
cent of those obtained from the compressibility data 

Habers has studied metal crystals, on the assumption 
that the negative atoms m the Bragg space lattice are 
replaced by electrons He finds for the alkali metals 
*1 = 25 to 34, copper »=»8o, silver >1 = 90, in the 
expression for the repulsion The heats of vaporisa¬ 
tion calculated from these figures agree remarkably well 
with the observed values The value of n must depend 
upon the distribution of the electrons in the ion 

The author seems perfectly justified m concludmg 
his work in the following words “ If we survey the 
road we have travelled we see that, although it has not 
yet penetrated very far mto the mighty kmgdom of 
chemistry, it has reached a point from which we can 
observe, m the distance, the passes over which we shall 
have to travel if we wish to subject this kmgdom to 
physical law ” 
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Bauxite in Ayrshire 

Memoirs of the Geological Survey, Scotland The 
Ayrshire Bauxitic Clay By G V Wilson Pp 
vi + 28 (Southampton Ordnance Survey Office , 
London E Stanford, Ltd , 1922 ) ir 6 d net 

W HILE deposits of bauxite, that is, of the 
aluminium hydroxides gibbsite and diaspore, 
are greatly in request as sources of aluminium, bauxitic 
clays are also of considerable value for the lining of high- 
temperature furnaces It is well known that under 
tropical conditions of weathering, especially where the 
surface-waters are alkaline, rocks of very varied nature, 
containing aluminium silicates, yield bauxite rather 
than kaolin Anv ferruginous matter forms at the same 
time latentic crusts Laterite, indeed, as Sir Thomas 
Holland pointed out for India, is at times rich in 
aluminium hydroxide 

Bauxitic formations have thus come to be regarded 
as indications of climate in the past, and we now have 
the interesting discovery of bauxitic clays in strata 
of Millstone Grit age in Ayrshire The lateritic nature 
of these C arbomferous beds was pointed out by Mr John 
Smith in the 1 ransactions of the Geological Society of 
Glasgow in 1893 The Geological Survey of Scotland, 
when recently remapping the area, collected samples 
for analysis and proved the presence of aluminium 
hydroxide Mr Wilson, in the memoir now published, 
defines a bauxitic cla> (p 6) as one that “ contains 
more alumina than is necessary to supply the demands 
of the whole of the silica present for the formation of 
the kaolmite molecule ” Silica present m the form 
of quartz sand is included in this definition, since such 
silica affects the value of a clay as a refractory material 
On p 25 twelve analyses are given of the Ayrshire 
bauxitic clays The most striking of these is that of 
the bed on the Saltcoats shore, which yields 47 57 
per cent of alumina and only 29 o per cent of silica 
Titanium dioxide, a substance characteristically pres¬ 
ent, amounts, however, to 9 04 per cent, and the re¬ 
fractory quality of a kaolmite clay is said to be lowered 
by s per cent and upwards This effect is not so 
noticeable in clays with an excess of alumina In the 
Ayrshire deposits, a large part of the material of 
mferror grade reaches a refractory quality of 30-31 on 
the Scger cone scale, while the Saltcoats shore material, 
despite its titanium-content, is recorded as over 35 
These bauxitic clays have been derived from basaltic 
lavas in the first instance, though in some cases the 
material has been transported It is held that kaolmite 
was formed as the earliest product, and that a fairly 
pure aluminium hydroxide arose from this, sometimes 
with an oolitic structure A recombination of the 
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silica set free occurred in some cases, a secondary 
kaolimte being formed This association of kaolinite 
and bauxitic matter in the same series of deposits 
recalls observations made by the Geological Survey of 
Ireland on the Cainozoic beds of Co Antrim (Mem 
on the Interbasaltic Rocks, p 51, 1912) In both 
areas, titanium dioxide is a prominent constituent of 
the clays, Mr Wilson (p 13) shows that it is present 
as rutile and anatase, less commonly as brookite, and 
sometimes in combination in sphene He traces its 
origin to the augite of the basalts, in Ireland it has 
been attributed to the decav of llmenite 
The new industry now developed in Ayrshire, in 
the manufacture both of refractory bricks and of 
alum, is a satisfactory result of the official researches 
here described G A J C 


Anderson Stuart his Relation to 
Medicine and to the Empire 

Anderson Stuart, M D, Physiologist, Teacher, Builder, 
Organiser, Citizen By William Epps Pp xv+177 
(Sydnev, N S W Angus and Robertson, Ltd , 1922 ) 
HF career of Sir Thomas Peter Anderson Stuart 
has few parallels m medical or other annals 
His student career in Edinburgh under Turner, Ruther¬ 
ford, and Lister was brilliant, his building and organ¬ 
isation of the Sydney school, and what they provoked, 
form a university romance of the first order Dean 
for thirty-six years, he dominated medical history in 
Australia m a manner that few, if any, individuals will 
ever be able to imitate During that period the number 
of students m medicine increased from four to nearly 
one thousand, and for this apotheosis of his depart¬ 
ment Anderson Stuart planned and built Without 
any demerit to the brilliance of assistants in his faculty 
or to the capacity of men in other faculties of the 
University of Sydney, it is no exaggeration to state 
that that phenomenon was the offspring of Anderson 
Stuart’s imagination and the fruition of his consummate 
scheming and effective individual manoeuvre 
In this sphere his work was monumental The 
standards set by Anderson Stuart m his school involved 
the emergence of such a university in Sydney as stands 
to-day—not merely a local inspiration, but the most 
prominent centre of Anglo-Saxon culture in the 
Southern Hemisphere This achievement carries 
Stuart’s work beyond the confines of institutional 
endeavour, and places it in the rank of empire-building. 

For Australia, his work had a distinctive result m 
society-moulding, m that it was the initial step towards 
the quasi-anstocratic rank which the medical pro¬ 
fession now enjoys in that country, and in that it 
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foreshadowed and conditioned the elevated professional 
status which dentistry, veterinary medicine, nursing, 
midwifery, and massage arc rapidly assuming in that 
continent 

Such arc the more outstanding facts upon which 
Stuart’s claims to remembrance will rest As a 
physiologist and a man of science he was not dis¬ 
tinguished, nor even as a teacher Although he was 
a forceful lecturer, his words were selected for their 
rhetorical effect, and his lecture material was that of 
an earlier generation of physiologists A claim to 
leaching ability must rest on more than rhetoric—it 
must rest upon the capacity to arouse the bearers to 
be doers , and doers in physiology as a result of Ander¬ 
son Stuart’s teaching are difficult to discover 

To present a man’s autobiography with the force 
frankness, and vividness that Mr Fpps has done, 
vindicates his claim that it was “ a labour of love ” 
He has tarried out with nice selection a difficult piece 
of composition, whit h will alwavs bring credit to him¬ 
self and to the long list of subscribers But Epps is 
not a Strachey Although he has described many of 
Anderson Stuart’s characteristics in the introduction, 
and although others crop out in the faithful narrative 
of events, the fearless ch iractcr sketch is still unpenned 
The achievement of a man is onlv explicable in terms 
of his character, and can be appreciated best when the 
record is frankest Such incidents as the expectation 
of his name at the “top of the class list,’’ and such 
self appreciation as his own declaration that “ I had 
the essentials of a good teacher born m me,” reveal 
the character of Stuart more warmly and nakedly 
A towering ambition and a Napoleonic will to tyrannic 
power, together with sufficient selfishness for the 
realisation of these twain—these very qualities are at 
one and the same time the kev to his achievements, 
to the oppositions they evoked, and to the relentless 
manner of their crushing 

Anderson Stuart will alwavs stand as a beacon- 
light and a landmark in the history of a university 
and a country which have a long future 

Raymond A Dart 


Our Bookshelf 

The Home oj the lndo-h uropeans By Prof H H Bender 
Pp 58 (Princeton Princeton Umv ersity Press , 
London Oxford University Press, 1923) 41 6 d 
net 

The original home of the Indo Europeans is a well- 
worn subject, and Prof Bender has treated it generally 
on the lines of philology, familiar to readers of works 
like Schrader’s “Pfehistoric Antiquities of the Aryan 
Peoples ” He suggests, but does not grapple with, 
the question whether there was an Indo-European 
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, or merely an aggregate of tribes, possibly of 
varied physical characteristics, more or less closely 
united by a common tongue and a common culture 
Anthropology and archaeology may in time throw 
light, he suggests, on their habitat m the Stone Age, 
“although it will always be difficult to determine 
from the examination of a skull or a stone axe what 
language their owner spoke in life " Again, we have 
only grave furniture to guide us, and the consideration 
of broad or long skulls is of little help, because the 
cephalic index “ is merely a ratio,” and “ among the 
living Chinese or m the Neolithic graves of Europe 
long skulls are nearly always found with short skulls, 
and vice versa ” 

Environment, again, affects the cephalic mdex, 
and the Scandinavians, supposed by some authorities 
to represent the primitive Indo-European type, “owe 
their long heads, not alone to race, but partially, 
at least, to hyperthyroidism and ultimately to the 
iodine of the seas near which they have lived, and from 
which they have obtained a considerable part of their 
food ” The most novel point raised is that of the 
newly discovered Tocharian language in East Turke¬ 
stan, a centum language, possibly introduced from the 
west, the home of languages of this type Mainly on 
the evidence of philology the author reaches the con¬ 
clusion, held by many scholars, that the primitive 
home of the Indo-Europeans was the great plain of 
Central and South-Eastern Furope, including the present 
Poland, Lithuania, Ukraine, and Russia south and 
west of the Volga There is not much original matter 
m this little book, but the points are well put, and it 
will be useful as a guide to the study of a problem which 
has not yet been finally settled 

The Journal of the Institute of Metals Vol 27 Edited 

by G Shaw Scott Pp viu + 621 (London The 

Institute of Metals, 1922 ) 31s 6 d net 
The increase of research in non-ferrous metallurgy is 
so rapid that succeeding volumes of the Journal of 
the Institute of Metals show a rapid growth in size 
Volume 27 contains some interesting papers on re- 
crystalhsation and grain growth The paper by Mr 
Adcock, containing a beautiful senes of photographs 
illustrating recrystalhsation in cupro-mckel, an alloy 
which proves very suitable for the purpose of this 
study, will be of material assistance in advancing the 
subject, which has been studied with such good results 
by Carpenter and Elam Major Smithells’ paper on 
gram growth in tungsten filaments makes use of the 
hypothesis of varying vapour pressure Condenser 
tubes are considered from two points of view, the 
experience of the Corrosion Committee being utilised 
as a basis for recommendations as to their care m 
practice, while a second paper from the Research 
Department at Woolwich deals with the prevention 
of season cracking by the simpje process of removing 
stress by low temperature annealing The revision of 
the alloys of aluminium and zinc clears up some 
difficult points m the behaviour of this cunous system, 
one of the most interesting m respect of its changes 
m concentration of solid solution with temperature 
Several other papers deal with questions of practical 
importance, and the voluhie contains a very large 
number of abstracts of work published elsewhere 
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Arab Medicine and Surgery A Study of the Healing Art 
in Algeria By M W Hilton-Simpson Pp vm+ 
96 + 8 plates (London Oxford University Press, 
1922) ior 6 d net 

In this volume Mr Hilton-Simpson describes the 
medical and surgical methods of the Shawfa of the 
Aur£s Massif of Algeria His record is the result of 
careful mquirv pursued in the course of a number of 
visits to the country, and possesses a peculiar value 
in that it deals with practices which must inevitably 
disappear before the advance of civilisation Although 
some of the treatment prescribed by Shawfa medicine 
is derived “ from the sorcerer’s defensive armour 
against Jenun,” the demons or spirits which cause 
disease, medical practice is not here synonymous with 
magic, as among most primitive peoples The medical 
practitioner is regularly apprenticed, usually to a 
member of his own family The medical treatment 
would appear to be derived from the medicine of the 
medieval Arabs The origin of their surgery is more 
obscure, and it has been suggested, on account of the 
primitive character of their instruments and, the 
prevalence of the operation for trepanning, in which 
they take much pride and show much skill, that it may 
possibly go back so far as the Neolithic age The 
trepanning operation is usually successful, a fact which 
is due perhaps as much to the remarkable vitality of 
the people as to the skill of the surgeon 

A Naturalist’s Calendar, kept at Swaffkam Bulbeck, 
Cambridgeshire By L Blomefield Second edition, 
edited by Sir Francis Darwin Pp xvm+84 
(Cambridge At the University Press, 1922 ) 3 s 6 d 
net 

The Cambridge University Press was well advised in 
adopting Sir Francis Darwin’s suggestion to republish 
this Calendar lists such as those compiled by 
Blomefield not only assist the amateur naturalist, 
but are of real value as contributions to the science of 
phenology A collection of such Calendars embodying 
the notes of some of the scores of observers scattered 
over the British Isles, and based on a consecutive 
senes of years, would probably add not a little, in the 
hands of a central receiver, to our knowledge of the 
movements of birds, the awakenmg of vegetation, and 
other phenomena dependent upon the seasons 

Woodland Creatures Being some Wild Life Studies 
By Frances Pitt Pp 255 (London G Allen 
and Unwin, Ltd , 1922 ) 12s 6 d net 
“ Study any animal, even the most common, care¬ 
fully, and you will find out something that has hither¬ 
to escaped notice ’’ Repeatedly did this sentence 
spring to mmd as we read the pages of this charmingly 
written and beautifully illustrated book The author, 
whether writing of the furred or the feathered creatures 
of our woodlands—of badgers, foxes, dormice, rabbit* 
and squirrels, or of woodpecker, bullfinch, kestrel, 
sparrowhawk, owl, magpie and jay,—tells us something 
of habits or of adaptation of structure to habit thkt„. 
we have not met elsewhere, and not infrequently 
has shrewd criticism to ofier on plausible theories of; 
armchair origin Her photographic illustrations beat’ 
comparison with the very best 
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Letters to the Editor 

[Th* Editor does not hold himself responsible for 
Opinions expressed by hts correspondents Neither 
can he undertake to return, nor to correspond with 
the writers of, rejected manuscripts intended for 
this or any other part of Naturk No notice is 
taken of anonymous communications ] 

Paleontology and Archaic Fishes 

It is now a good many years since I first decided 
to devote myself to the study of vertebrate morpho¬ 
logy I was attracted to this study through feeling 
in the old days at Cambridge that the position of 
comparative neglect into which this science had 
fallen was the mult, not of the subject itself, but 
rather of that band of enthusiasts who, carried away 
by the inspiration of Darwin and setting to work 
at the building of the new morphology, took in their 
haste but little heed that the foundations upon which 
they built were adequate either in extent or in sound 
workmanship As regards the former, an important 
gap in the foundations was glaringly visible in the 
region occupied by these two exceedingly archaic 
subdivisions of the Vertebrata—the Crossoptcrygu 
and the Dipnoi In particular, nothing whatever 
was known regarding the early developmental stages 
of any crossopterygian or of either of the two lung- 
fish which seemed nearest to the evolutionary stem 
of the terrestrial vertebrates It was the recognition 
of the importance of this gap m the foundations of 
vertebrate morphology that, above all, influenced 
me in taking the decision to do what I could towards 
making the gap less extensive Seeing that so much 
of my research work has been concerned with the 
two groups I have indicated, I may perhaps be 
regarded as justified in having a special interest in 
them and their relation to the general problems of 
vertebrate morphology 

I am in consequence particularly interested to find 
m the newly published Proceedings of the Iinnean 
Society the presidential address of Dr Smith 
Woodward entitled " Observations on Crossopterygian 
and Arthrodiran Fishes In view of the president s 
position as the official head of British palaeontology, 
and still more m view of his pre-eminent position as an 
investigator of the palaeontology of the lower verte¬ 
brates, hjs words will carry great weight where he 
is dealing with palaeontological fact In the course 
of his address, however, he comes into touch with some 
of the broader questions of vertebrate morphology, 
the answers to which if they are to be trustworthy, 
must necessarily be based upon the judicial con¬ 
sideration of all the evidence available, and not 
merely of that which is constituted by the data 
regarding skeletal structure afforded by paleontology 
It is, I think, particularly necessary to remind the 
younger generation of workers, to whom will fall 
the task of restoring morphology to its proper 
position in biological science, that as regards several 
of the questions dealt with by Dr Smith Woodward, 
due heed must be given to witnesses other than 
palaeontological 

It would not, for example, be gathered from the 
address in question that we do not all accept Dollo’s 
View that the modern lung-fish have “ abandoned 
the fusiform shape which is adapted for free-swimming 
We, and have become (secondarily) more or less 
eel-shaped in adaptation to a wngghng*and grovelling 
existence" < 

There Is no general characteristic of the Vertebrata 
more 'fandamental than the fact that during early 
stages in their development their muscular system 
oooawts of segmentally arranged blocks of longi- 
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tudinally-runnmg fibres along each side of the body 
There is no escape from the physiological implication 
that this peculiar arrangement of the muscular 
system has for its function the production of move¬ 
ments of lateral flexure To some of us, the further 
conclusion appears to be equally inevitable that the 
vertebrates m general were m early stages of their 
evolution ' more or less eel-shaped in adaptation to 
a wriggling and grovelling existence ” 

The view may of course be held that, even ad¬ 
mitting that the primitive vertebrates were elongated 
in form, yet the ancestors of existing Dipnoi were, 
for a time dunng their evolutionary history fusiform 
—just as was undoubtedly the case with the ancestors 
of the eel shaped teleostean fishes 

Whichever view is taken as to the fusiform 
ancestral stage of the Dipnoi—whether primitive 
or merely intercalated—I regard the evidence in the 
way of known facts as quite inadequate to form the 
basis of any such idea This evidence is palaeonto¬ 
logical m its nature Stated shortly ana crudely, 
it is constituted by the fact that the palaeozoic 
dipnoans with which we are acquainted up to the 
present are on the whole fusiform while the modem 
dipnoans are elongated in form 

Personally, I take the view that the vertebrates, 
during the prolonged early phases of their evolutionary 
history before they evolved into creatures highly 
specialised, on one hand for a purely swimming 
habit—like the modern fish—or, cm the other for 
a tcrrestnal existence as are the modern tetrapods, 
were actually, in all probability, creatures of elongated 
form of body which ‘ wriggled and grovelled ’ in a 
swampv environment Further, I believe that such 
conditions are highly unfavourable (il to existence m 
crowds or shoals and (2) to that rapid enclosure in 
preservative silt or other deposit which is essential to 
their persistence as fossils Consequently I should 
attach very little weight to the fact that the specimens 
known to us as fossils of the palaeozoic dipnoans 
happen to have fusiform bodies As a matter of 
fact I regard the fusiform body just as I regard 
the divided-up median fin and the hcterocercal tail 
(or its further development the homocercal tail), as 
marks of the efficient swimmer They are character¬ 
istics which I should expect to find in the majority 
of species m any group of fish during its period of 
maximum prosperity when it reached the highest 
degree of adaptation to a purely swimming existence 
Dr Smith Woodward mentions the failure up to 
the present to discover fossil links between the paired 
fin of the crossopterygian and the leg of the terrestrial 
vertebrate I suppose I am still m the position of 
being the only investigator of the evqlutionary 
history of the vertebrate limb who has had at his 
disposal embryological material of Polypterus and 
of all the three genera of lung-fish m addition to 
that of elasmobranchs and amphibians It may be 
well, then, to state that my own work, together with a 
careful consideration of the work of others, palteonto- 
logists anatomists, and embryologists leaves no 
doubt in my mind that the reasonable view to take 
is that which regards the paired fin (of whatever 
type—archipterygial, crossopterygial, or actmo- 
pterygial) on one hand, and the pentadactyle leg 
on the other, as being limbs specialised for different 
types of movement, neither of which has evolved 
Qut of the other, but each of which has evolved 
out of an ancestral, more or less styliform, type of 
limb 

There is another point to which it seems desirable 
to refer, namely, the use of group names based on 
our knowledge of existing animals m discussions on 
palseqntology The natural classification of animals 
is of course a concise method of summing up their 
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morphology, t e their genetic relationships as ex¬ 
pressed by their structure In working out these 
relationships, as every morphologist knows, it is 
essential to have due regard to structure as a whole, 
collecting and weighing the evidence afforded by 
all the various organ systems of the body The 
group name Dipnoi or Amphibia, or Reptiha, or 
Aves, or Mammalia connotes in each case a par¬ 
ticular assemblage of structural characteristics relating 
to the entire structure of the body 

Now it is particularly desirable to bear in mind 
that when an extinct animal is allocated to one of 
the larger classificatory groups this is done as a 
rule on no more sure basis than a knowledge— 
often a very imperfect knowledge—of the inorganic 
portions of its skeletal system and consequently 
such allocation is, as regards the probability of its 
being correct, on a totally different footing from 
the assignment of a modern animal to its taxonomic 
group after full consideration of its whole structure 
It is quite impossible for any one to say whether a 
palaeozoic creature now included in the group Dipnoi 
or Crossopterygn would, or would not, have this 
inclusion justified were we acquainted with its 
general structure apart from the skeleton The 
same consideration indicates to us how vain were 
the old controversies as to whether the ancestor of 
the group Mammalia was an amphibian or a reptile 
Even had we before us the undoubted skeleton of 
that ancestor in perfect condition, we should still 
require to know about its soft parts—its skin, its 
heart its main blood vessels its brain, its urino 
genital organs its embryonic membranes, and so 
on—before we should be justified in concluding 
definitely in which if either of the two groups 
named it should really be included 

J Graham Kerr 

The University, Glasgow, December 19 


Some Interesting Tracks of Alpha Particles In 
Gases 

Selfctfd photographs taken from about ten 
thousand exposures show a number of types of alpha 
ray tracks, some of which have been described before 
and some have not Fig 1 gnes a track in which 



it is apparent that the alpha particle hits the nucleus 
of an oxygen or nitrogen atom The nucleus is 
projected forward at a very high speed, while the 
alpha particle is reflected backward at a sharp angle 
In Fig 2 the track is an almost straight line with 
a branch which goes off at an angle of about 8° 
In some instances the branch is at an angle as 
great as 50° with the straight track An example 
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of this is given in Fig 3, though in the plane of the 
photograph the angle is only 40° In some instances 
another type of track is given, in which one of the 
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branches is very short, the other very long It is 
not unlikely that some of the longest tracks are due 
to hydrogen nuclei A discussion of the tracks -mil 
be published very soon in one of the physical journals 
All the photographs were taken by the Shimizu- 



Wilson method, by means of which many more 
photographs showing views at right angles will soon 
be taken R W Ryan 

W D Harkins 

University of Chicago, 

December 23 


The Age and Area Hypothesis 

In a paper by the late Prof D P Penhallow, of 
McGill University, Montreal entitled “ A Review of 
Canadian Botany from the First Settlement of New 
France to the Nineteenth Century, Part I ” (Pro¬ 
ceedings and Transactions of the Royal Society of 
Canada for 1887, volume 5, section 4, pp 45-61, 
1888), the following passage occurs 

" But Michaux appears to have attached a much 
wider importance to his prospective work, and to 
have regarded it more from a scientific point of view, 
since he had already conceived the idea that the dis¬ 
tribution of the trees of America should be studied, 
and that it would be possible to ascertain their original 
centres of distribution through careful observation of 
their dimensions and predominance indifferent parts 
of the country It was the elaboration of this idea 
that largely led him in so many directions, and over so 
wide a range of territory " (D P Penhallow, Proc and 
Trans Roy Soc Can , 1887,5, sect 4, pp 55-56,1888), 
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Apparently Michaux was of the same way of j 
thinking in reference to the Origin of Species as 
Dr Willis J Adams 

Central Experimental Farm, j 

Ottawa, December 18 j 


This reference is of great interest As I have 
shown in the Introduction to my recent book upon 
" Age and Area," both Lyell and Hooker had con¬ 
ceived the ideas which I have elaborated The 
incoming of the Darwinian theory of evolution 
however with its novel conception of universal 
gradual change, diverted effort from the lines that it 
was beginning to follow, and to which it shows signs 
of returning, with the increasing recognition of the 
fact that gradual change is not possible in the case 
of most characters John C Willis 


Zoological Nomenclature Musca and Calliphora 

In accordance with the rules of the International 
Zoological Congress the attention of the zoological 
profession is invited to the fact that Dr I O Howard 
W Dwight Pierce, and twenty-one other professional 
zoologists have requested the International Com 
mission on Zoological Nomenclature to exercise its 
plenary power in the case of the Linnacan genus 
Musca, 17^8, and under suspension of the rules to 
declare M domesttca as type of this genus also, under 
suspension of the rules, to validate Calliphora, Des- 
voidy, 1830, with C vomitona as type 

The request is based on the grounds of practical 
utility and an almost unbroken history of consistent 
usage since 1758 in the case of Musca, and since 1830 
in the case of Calliphora It is claimed that a strict 
application of the rules will produce greater confusion 
than uniformity 

According to the premises at present before the 
Commission if the rules are strictly applied, the 
generic name of Musca would take either M ccesar or 
M vomitona as type, and the species M domestica 
would be cited either in Conostoma, 1801 [>] (type 
A scans conostoma = larva of M domestica) or in 
Conosoma, 1802 (type A scans conosoma -larva of 
M domestica ), or in Promusca 1915 (type A/ domestica), 
thus resulting in a very regrettable change in the 
nomenclature of the species in question as almost 
universally used in entomological zoological, medical, 
epidemiological and veterinary literature 

The secretary of the Commission invites any person 
interested in these cases of nomenclature to com 
mumcate his opinion on the subject as soon as possible 
On account of delay caused by the war the final vote 
of the Commission will not be taken until about 
January 1, 1924 C W Stiles 

(Secretary to Commission) 
25th and E Streets, N W 
Washington D C 


Tesla Spectra and the Fraunhofer Effect In 
Complex Compounds 

In conjunction with Mr W H McVicker, we have 
begun an investigation of the spectra emitted by the 
vapours of compounds when subjected to waves 
from a Tesla transformer passing between two glass- 
coated electrodes For tne sake ql clanty, these 
spectra may be termed electro-luminescence spectra 
Among the substances examined by us was benzene 
At ordinary pressure and at the boiiing-point, the 
vapour of benzene emits only a fragmentary spectrum 
which seems to be built up from portions of the 
NO 2778, VOL III] 


| carbon spectrum, only the strongest bands making 
their appearance On reducing the pressure of the 
' vapour, an extremely regular spectrum is emitted 
by benzene a very regular set of band-groups, each 
of which has the same general internal structure as 
the others Six of these band-groups lie between 
* = 3194 and >’ = 3752, while traces of yet another 
band-group were observed m the region beyond 3194 
Beyond 3765, the absorptive power of the vapour 
itself cuts off part of what is evidently another set 
of band groups 

Lach of the band-groups has the following structure 
four strong bands each accompanied by a weaker 
band , then two broader and weaker bands, which 
nay possibly be produced by the fusion of the strong 
inn weak compuuons of a doublet 
The whole spectrum show s an extraordinary regu¬ 
larity 1 here are no air-lines or spark spectra traceable 
throughout its extent nor are there any lines visible 
on the parts of the plate unaffected by the luminescence 
spectrum The following figures represent the wave- 
numbers of the four strong bands in each group 
.up A B C T> E* I* 

3752 3052 3554 3454 3357 3257 

3736 3636 3537 343» 3339 3242 

3717 3018 3321 3422 3322 3229 

3703 3602 3504 3405 3308 3211 


For the band groups marked with an asterisk, the 
readings on the plate were difficult—the bands being 
diffuse—and the figures are probably not exact 
The whole of the bands in the electro luminescence 
spectrum appear to lie directly related to each other , 
their w ivc numbers are calculable from the following 
formula 


where w is successively equal to 33, 34 35 and 
m is successively o, 1 2 

1 he electro luminescence spectrum presents especial 
interest when it is compared with the fluorescence 
and absorption spectra of benzene Hartley (Phil 
Trans 1908 208, 519) and Grebe {Zcit wtss Phot , 
1905 3 303) found that the change from benzene 
vapour to a solution of benzene m alcohol produced 
a shift of 10-20 units in the position of the absorption 
bands towards the less refrangible rays If the same 
shift be assumed to occur in the case of fluorescence, 
then it appears that the full fluorescence spectrum 
of benzene corresponds, band for band, with a part 
of the luminescence spectrum, as the following 
figures show 


Electro luminescence 1 


3556 3650 373* 


An even more surprising result is obtained by 
comparing the electro-luminescence and absorption 
spectra of benzene vapour Hartley (lot at 484) 
divides the absorption bands' mto four senes When 
his least refrangible bands are compared with our 
most refrangible set, the coincidence between the 
two is most remarkable For the sake of brevity, 
only the first strong senes is given here 

Absorption bands -3650 3683 3700 3716 3734 3749-52 376 i 

I umtnescence bands -365a 368fi 3703 37.7 373<> 375a 3763 

Thus if an obvious constant difference of 2 units 
between our scale-readings and those of Hartley be 
assumed, all these bands coincide within our ex¬ 
perimental error 

This appears to establish that parts at least of 
the benzene absorption spectrum are replaced by 
luipmous bands in the clectro-luminescence emission 
spectrum, just as the dark Fraunhofer sodium line 
in the solar spectrum corresponds to the D-line m 
the emission spectrum of sodium In other words, 
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the Fraunhofer effect has now been established t n the 
case of the spectrum of an orgamc compound of complex 
structure 

A more detailed account of this work will be 
published almost immediately We wish to reserve 
this particular group of spectra for our own investiga¬ 
tion, as we have already planned and m part earned 
out a connected senes of investigations upon it, 
which we wish to complete before ventunng upon 
the theory of the matter We hope also to investigate 
the behaviour of solutions under the influence of the 
Tesla discharge 

i K Marsh 
W Stewart 

The Sir Donald Curne Laboratories 
The Queen s University of Belfast, 

January 8 


Distribution of the Organ-Pipe Diatom 
(Badliar la paradoxa) 

In connexion with the interesting question raised 
by Mr F Chapman in Nature of January 6, p 15, 
as to the peculiar movements of Bacillarta paradoxa 
being due to osmotic pressure I am writing to say 
that all the specimens observed by Mr H Weaver 
and myself that were gathered from the Staffordshire 
and Worcestershire Canal at Stourport and from 
ponds at Wilden and Hartlebury (see Nature vol 
108, p 163) were very active and so continued during 
the period we kept them under observation (about 
a week in each case) The water in this canal and 
m these ponds is some eighty miles removed from the 
sea It is quite fresh and not at all brackish 

J W Williams 
67 Load Street, Bewdley, Worcs 


J 


Experiments 


Hardness and Penetration, 


As a student of colloidal chemistry I was much 
interested in the results of the experiments on the 
clay-water systems by Mr A S E Ackermann 
(Nature, January 0 p 17), showing that there was a 
continuous penetration of the systems by a heavy 
object when its pressure exceeded a certain critical 
value referred to as the pressure of fluidity ' 

The phenomenon has been observed in many 
colloidal systems and also with the coarser systems 
such as paints, thick oils, etc Bingham found zero 
fluidity or infinite viscosity with 4 per cent china clay 
or 5 5 per cent of graphite E Hatschek, investigat¬ 
ing aqueous solutions of gelatine, showed that the 
viscosity varied with the rate of shear and a similar 
conclusion was reached by Hatschek and Humphrey, 
working with systems of sifted nee particles in toluene- 
carbon tetrachloride In general, at the lower rates 
of shear the viscosity is abnormally high and even 
infinite if the system be coarse-textured 
With the Stormer type of viscometer the curve 
relating the number of revolutions per minute of the 
cylinder rotating m a coarse system such as a paint 
or grease, with the load rotating it, is curvilinear and 
does not pass through the origin 
The minimum load required to start rotation, apart 
from that to overcome the fnction of the apparatus, 
would correspond to the “ yield point" obtained by 
the use of Bingham and Green’s plastometer, or the 
" pressure of fluidity ’’ by Mr Ackermann 
It is evident that the viscosity of these systems has 
Idst its usual significance since it is a variable function 
and any value obtained by any one method is empirical 
This would apply to the value given by Mr Ackermann 
for the viscosity of lead in the solid state 
Another interesting phenomenon in this connexion 
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is that the rate of penetration by the object gradually 
decreases and eventually ceases, thus a steel ball 
remains suspended m a well-mixed paint after a fall 
of some distance With some oils, a falling sphere 
cuts a path through the liquid, so that the apparent 
viscosity decreases with each determination by the 
falling sphere method E Mardlks 

2 Hillfield Villas, Union Street, 

Famborough, January 9 

It is with great interest that I read Mr Ackermann's 
letter in Nature of January 6, p 17, with regard to 
the penetration of clay and lead by a loaded disc 
The manuscript of a paper intended for the next 
meeting of the Iron and Steel Institute is now com¬ 
plete The work deals with several of the deduc¬ 
tions to be made from my formula for Bnnell hardness 
(Nature, December 9, vol 110, p 773) 

While clay has not been examined, tests have been 
carried out on pitch and plasticine Meyer s formula 
appears to be true for these two materials 

Hugh O Neill 

The Victoria University of Manchester, 

January 9 


A New Gregarine Parasite of Leptoplana 

Mr Sam Sltna who is working under my super¬ 
vision on the Polycystid Gregannes has just found 
specimens of a Cephahne Greganne infesting a speci¬ 
men of Leptoplana sp recently obtained from the 
Marine Biological Laboratory at Plymouth This 
Gregarine seems to be rather a rare parasite of 
Leptoplana, as no Greganne has been desenbed before 
from Leptoplana, according to lists given by Minchin 
(1903) and Watson (1916), or in literature published 
since Indeed, extraordinanly few Sporozoa have 
been found from the Platyhelminthes as a whole 
The find is all the more remarkable as Leptoplana is 
so commonly used as a type animal Only a single 
specimen was found to be infected, and other speci¬ 
mens in the same tube that have been examined do 
not show the infection 

In the sections of the infected worm, a number of 
individuals of the Greganne have been found in the 
parenchyma of its body The trophozoite is solitary 
and quite large m size, measunng from 103 a to 168 a 
m length The protomente is quite distinctly marked 
off from the deutomente Only one young individual 
has been found showing the epimente The latter is 
large, hemispherical, and simple The nucleus is large 
and rounded and measures 19 p to 23 a in diameter, and 
exhibits the characteristic Greganne structure, with a 
slightly eccentncally placed karyosome and a number 
of chromatin particles disposed round it 

Unfortunately, no other stages of the life-history 
have been encountered, and it is consequently im¬ 
possible to refer the parasite to any particular genus. 

B L Bhatia 

Zoological Laboratory 

Government College, Lahore, 

November 23 

Discovery of the Use of Phosphates as Fertilisers. 

In view of the interest attaching to the so-called 
artificial fertilisers, it may be worth recording that 
the idea of the possibility of utilising raw mineral 
phosphates as phosphatic fertiliser is to be found in 
the current agricultural publications some years before 
1840, the date usually regarded as that of the first 
serious record 

In 1842 Lawes took out his patent for the manu- * 
facture of superphosphate In a question of infringe- 
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meat that arose later he showed that his application 
for a patent was the result of work at Rothamsted 
with bones and mineral phosphates from 1839, and 
with bone dust from 1843 Liebig had suggested 
phosphatic manure m a report to the British Associa¬ 
tion in 1840 

But in May 1837 an unnamed correspondent of 
the Farmers' Magaxme (2nd senes), wnting on the 
difficulty and expense of obtaining bone dust in 
the required quantities, proposed the making of a 
" fictitious bone dust by impregnating lime with 
phosphoric acid ” Another correspondent in answer 
asserted (May 1837) that there was no cheaper way 
of getting phosphorus than by burning bones, adding, 
however A phosphate of lime if it could be found so 
as to be available to the fanner, would be invaluable 
Whether it exists in England I know not, but in 
Spam there are entire mountains of it, it is com¬ 
pounded of phosphonc acid 41 parts lime 59 ” 
showing an earlier appreciation in England of the 
fertilising possibilities of Spanish phosphontes than 
is generally realised 

Whether or not Lawes had read these letters we do 
not know, but they form an interesting foreshadow¬ 
ing of the great work he began two years later 
E J Russell 
A Henderson Smith 

Rothamsted Expt Station, 

Harpenden 


Soil Reaction, Water Snails, and Liver Flukes 

May I be allowed to add a few words to the dis¬ 
cussion on Lxmnaa peregra and the liver rot of sheep, 
etc First with regard to outbreaks of the disease 
following the application of lime During a consider¬ 
able experience of Mid and North Wales I have had 
a number of such cases brought to my notice by 
farmers (in one case basic slag had been used) In 
all cases the dressings had been applied to rough wet 
pastures of the " sour " type, which are not grazed 
closely by stock In parts of these fields L truncatula 
was present, but, owing to light grazing of the 
abundant herbage, the encysted cercanae nad pre¬ 
sumably not been ingested Following an applica¬ 
tion of lime, a “ sweetening " or improvement of the 
pasturage leads to closer grazing and a more or less 
intense infection of the stock This, at any rate, is 
my opinion following the investigation of actual cases 

Secondly, as to tne distribution of the two species 
of Limnaea (in the same regions) Both are abundant, 
and although they may occur together now and again, 
it is usual for L peregra to frequent the softer muds 
and L truncatula the firmer substrata For example, 
if a small streamlet be followed, truncatula will often 
be found in its upper and peregra m its lower (and 
more muddy) portions In a wide ditch, truncatula 
may occupy the margins and peregra the soft central 
portion These habitat differences are probably due 
to the relative sue and expanse of foot While working 
on the bionomics of truncatula I made some notes on 
peregra also, these were incorporated in a paper 
published in Parasitology, x.. No 2, December 1917 

With regard to peregra acting as an intermediate 
host fcr Fasciola hepatxca, I have on several occasions 
obtained cercarue from that species which I cannot 
distinguish from that of F hepattca (Cercana fasciola 
hepattca, Thomas) This, however, is not a common 
Occurrence m wy experience, although* I have ex¬ 
amined numerous temples of peregra The last two 
cases were (a) from ill-drained fields, near Llanwnda, 
Carnarvonshire, elevation about too feet, (b) on the 
mountains near Bethesda, elevation more than 1000 
feef: In both instances liver rot had occurred In the 
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first truncatula was present also, in the second only 
peregra could be found C L Walton 

Department of Agriculture 
University College of North Wales 
Bangor, January 15 

The Silent Zone In Explosion Sound-Areas. 

In the recent interesting article on the Oldebroek 
explosion, it is stated (Nature, January 6 p 33) 
that in no case has it been found that the nearer 
margin of the outer sound area lies at so short a 
distance as 114 km from the source When the 
minute-guns were fired at Spithead during Queen 
Victoria's funeral procession on February 1, 1901, 
there was a clearly marked silent zone and the 
nearest point of the outer sound-area was 80 km 
from the flagship In this case the sounds were 
easily recognised, as they recurred at regular intervals 
(Knowledge vol 24, 1901, pp 124-25 Science Pro¬ 
gress, vol 14, 1920, pp 625-26) In the sound-area 
of one of the Asama-yama explosions (December 25, 
1910) the corresponding distance was about 87 km 
(Bull Imp Eartnq Inves Com , vol 6, 1912 pp 61- 
63 and plate 18) These figures have an important 
bearing on the origin of the silent zone 

C Davison 

70 Cavendish Avenue Cambridge, 

January 12 

Time Relations In a Dream 

It is commonly believed that a dream w hich appears 
to be of long duration lasts in reality for a short time 
only Since precise knowledge on the point is difficult 
to get, the following observations may be of interest 
Having fallen asleep again, after being called a few 
mornings ago, I dreamt I was visiting a strange 
laboratory On entering I was aware of a deafening 
hammering noise which rendered conversation im¬ 
possible My host took me to another room, wheri 
the noise was inaudible but on returning to the first 
room it continued the blows being at about the same 
interval I then noticed what I had not seen before, 
some one striking a pipe in a shaft in the wall, but I 
reflected that the force used seemed quite insufficient 
to produce the sound heard 
On awaking suddenly I connected the sound with 
the chipping of a stone-mason at work on the war 
memorial across the road Remembering Mr J 
Barcroft s letter to Nature (1919, vol 104, p 154), 
I timed the chipping blows They were from 26-34 
per to seconds, averaging 3 per second Going over 
the dream it seemed that the loud sounding blows, 
which produced a continuous reverberation, were 
about 15 or 16 per 10 seconds , thus the time in the 
dream proceeded at about—or possibly slightly less 
than—twice the normal rate 
Both before and after the cessation m the dream 
—corresponding probably to one of the mason’s pauses 
—the rate was the same In this respect the experi¬ 

ence differs from Dr Barcroft’s, for his clock ticking 
four to the second appeared to give a five second 
interval namely a twentyfold exaggeration, this, 
later in the dream, was reduced to a fourfold ex¬ 
aggeration The noise of which I was conscious m 
the dream appeared to go on before the interval for 
about a minute and after it for two or three, with 
about a minute between The duration of the dream 
appears accordingly to have been about two minutes 
or slightly longer The loudness of the noise, as it 
was experienced m ,the dream, is remarkable m view 
of the actual loudness The note was also far more 
metallic W R G Atkins 

Marine Biological Laboratory, Plymouth, 

» January 10 
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The Disappearing Gap in the Spectrum . 1 

Bv Prof 0 W Richardson. FRS 


I 

T HE Royal Institution seems a peculiarly fit place 
to deliver lectures on this subject, because it 
was while he was professor here iso years ago that 
Thomas Young, the great advocate of the wave theory 
of light, showed how to estimate the wave-lengths of 
the different parts of the spectrum, and by so doing 
hud the foundations of spectroscopy as a quantitative 
science His determinations of the wave-lengths in 
the visible spectrum were based on Newton's observa¬ 
tions of the colours of thin plates He also explained 
the principle of the diffraction grating, and by experi¬ 
ments based on the method of Newton’s rings he 
showed that the actinic or ultra-violet rays had shorter 
wave-lengths than those in the visible The wave¬ 
lengths of the visible spectrum extend from a little 
below 4000 to a little above 7000 Angstrom * umts, or, 
roughly, over about an octave On the mfra-red side 
we have, first, the invisible rays, often referred to as 
radiant heat, which contain the major part of the 
energy m the solar spectrum and a greater proportion 
still of the energy radiated from bodies at a lower tem¬ 
perature Beyond these we have the long electro¬ 
magnetic waves of the type we are familiar with in 
wireless telegraphy This side of the spectrum extends 
to waves of infinite length or of zero frequency 
The gap in which we are interested is on the other 
side of the visible spectrum in the region of waves of 
shorter length or higher frequency In 1801 Ritter 
showed that there was something beyond the violet 
end of the visible spectrum which blackened chloride 
of silver In other words, there are ultra-violet rays 
which, as we should now say, are capable of photo¬ 
chemical and photographic action They also have 
other properties—they excite fluorescence in substances 
such as uranium glass, and they liberate electrons from 
the surface of a metal plate They are, however, 
not very freely transmitted by glass, or, to put the 
matter more precisely, the ultra-violet spectrum which 
is transmitted by a glass prism spectroscope, does not 
extend very far beyond the visible limit By substitut¬ 
ing quartz for glass in the spectroscope, and by other 

S vements, Stokes was able to make a very notable 
non and to carry the limit to beyond 2000 A. 
nade the ultra-violet extend over more than an 
octave, and measured in that way its extent had become 
greater than the whole of the visible spectrum 
The limit to furtttr extension was now found to be 
set by two things—(*) the absorption of quartz, which 
becomes fatal about 1850 A, and ( 2 ) the absorption 
of air, which also becomes prohibitive in the same 
neighbourhood These difficulties were faced and 
overcome up to a certain point by Schumann, who 
constructed a fluonte spectroscope which he could 
operate, with all its adjustment!, in an evacuated 
chamber In this way he succeeded m pushing to the 
limit of transparency of fluonte, which is in the neigh- 
bcuirhftpd of 1250 A with good specimens 
Jhe’limit to further development was set, and the 

* Substance of lecture* delivered at the Royal Institution on May 
ij and ro 155, 

* 1 AnfstrOm unit (A)-io-* cm. 
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possible lines of advance narrowed down, by a very 
remarkable and important property of the radiation 
in this part of the spectrum, to wit, that every known 
material substance is practically completely opaque 
to it I believe this high absorbability of the radiation 
to be due to the combined influence of two facts—(1) 
that the quantum of this radiation exceeds the ionisa¬ 
tion or radiation quantum of every atom, and (2) it 
does not exceed it by so much that there is any con- - 
siderable chance of the radiation getting past the 
atom which, as it were, is set to trap it we have 
precise evidence that absorption sets in as soon as, but 
not earlier than, the frequency at which the quantum 
of the impinging radiation exceeds the lomsation or 
radiation quantum of the atom We also have con¬ 
siderable evidence, both theoretical and experimental, 
that the chance of absorption is greater when the two 
frequencies are comparable than when they are widely 
divergent in magnitude These considerations exclude 
completely any apparatus of the type of the pnsm 
spectroscope, m which the radiation passes through 
considerable portions of matter such as the materials 
of the prisms and lenses 

There is one spectroscopic apparatus which is free 
from this difficulty, namely, the concave grating 
invented by Rowland In this device, if the slit, the 
grating, and the screen or photographic plate are all 
arranged to he on a circle perpendicular to the rulings 
having a diameter equal to the radius of curvature of 
the grating, the spectrum is sharply focussed without 
using any lenses The adaptation of the concave 
grating for use in this part of the spectrum is due to 
Lyman, whose vacuum grating spectroscope has only 
begun to bear the fruit which we may reasonably hope 
ultimately to gather from it With this instrument, 
which I shall refer to more fully later, by 1913 Lyman 
had measured the wave-lengths of a large number of 
lines between the hmits reached by Stokes (quartz) 
and Schumann (fluonte), and had also extended the 
known spectrum to the neighbourhood of 900 A, which 
is the short wave limit of the most fundamental hydro¬ 
gen atom spectrum senes, now known as the Lyman 
senes 

At that time, then, the spectrum was known to be 
continuous from wave-length infinity to wave-length 
900 A, or in terms of frequency from zero to 3 333 x io« 
vibrations per second It was also known that we had 
m the X-rays and the y-rays from radioactive sub¬ 
stances rays of still higher frequency and shorter wave¬ 
length Prior to the discovery of the crystal diffraction 
phenomena the wave-lengths of X-rays had been 
ascertained roughly by photoelectnc methods—a 
fact which seems generally to have been forgotten— 
but by 1913 they had been measured accurately by the 
Braggs and Moseley with the crystal spectrometer. 
Moseley’s measurements include such rays as the K- 
ravs of aluminium, which are in the neighbourhood of 
8 A, and this was the longest X-ray wave then known. 
There was thus a gap from 8 A to 900 A, or about seven 
octaves This is the gap with winch I propose to deal. 

I do not know that any systematic or very thorough 
attempt has been made to push the measurements of 
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X-ray wave-lengths so far as possible in the long wave the base line, the numbers given at the top being 
direction by crystal methods, but it is evident that corresponding wave-lengths m Angstrom units It 
there must be a limit, and it is possible that this limit will be seen that this representation is similar to that 
has almost been attained, for m spite of the great of the keyboard of a piano, equal horizontal spacmgs 
improvement in technique and the extraordinary corresponding everywhere to an equal number of 



activity in this line of work since Moseley’s measure¬ 
ments m 1913, the longest wave-length I have been 
able to find recorded as measured iS the zinc L», line 

S en by Fnman as 12 346 A This represents but 
f an octave out of the seven octaves between the 
limits left by Lyman and by Moseley 
The failure of crystal methods is due to two causes 
The distance between the centres of the atoms in solids 
is of the order of an Angstrdm umt, so that at 12 A 
the waves are already much longer than the distance 
between the reflecting planes which form the grating 
elements (For the crystals rock-salt and calcite, with 
which most of the accurate measurements have been 
earned out, these distances are 2 184 x io -8 and 
3*028 xio -8 cm respectively) The other difficulty 
arises from the intense absorbability of these soft 
X-rays by practically everything, a phenomenon that 
we have already witnessed in the radiation on the 
other side of the gap Sir William Bragg has recently 
been investigating some organic crystals which have 
grating spaces very much farther apart than rock-salt 
and calcite, and it may be that in employing such 
crystals in an evacuated system, we have a way of 
making considerable advances? mto the gap from the 
high-frequency end by the X-ray crystal diffraction 
methods It would seem that in Moseley’s original 
apparatus we have an arrangement which could be 
rather easily developed for this purpose Another 
advantage of these crystals is the possibility that they 
may not absorb the rays so very intensely, as the only 
known substances which have appreciable transparency 
m this region are organic compounds Or mixtures of 
them, such as celluloid ^ 

. Returning to the position about 1013* this is con¬ 
veniently exhibited by diagram A of Fig 1, m which 
various spectral limits are marked against an even 
proportional to the logarithms of the correspond¬ 
ing frequencies These are shown by the numbers on 
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octaves The great width of the gap between the 
X-ray and ultra-violet limits is very apparent 
A very considerable advance mto this gap was made 
by Dr Bazzoni and myself in 1917 using a method 
which was novel in spectroscopy Our experiments 
were directed towards the measurement of the short 
wave limit of the arc spectra of various gases, and 



more particularly of helium, which are generated when 
such gases are bombarded by considerable electron 
currents under moderate voltages (Fig 2) The radia¬ 
tion from the gas generated under impact of the 
electrons passing from the incandescent tungsten 
cathode F to the cold anode A„ falls on the metal strip 
X, aftei; passing through the gap between the metal 
plates P, across which an electric field is maintained 
of sufficient strength to remove any 10ns present in the 
radiation stream. This radiation liberates electrons 
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from the surface of T by photoelectric action, and the 
energy of the swiftest of these electrons is given by the 
relation i' 0 ), where v is the frequency of the 

radiation and v 0 the threshold frequency of the metal 
T, h being Planck’s constant The velocity v can be 
measured by applying a magnetic field perpendicular 
to the plane of the figure, when the electrons will be 
constrained to move m spiral paths, the axes of which 
are parallel to the magnetic field Only those spiral 
paths the radu of which he within certain narrow 
limits will pass through the gaps S t , S, Consequently, 
since this radius depends on the velocity of the electrons 
and on the magnetic field, those electrons which reach 
the box Iinagiven magnetic field will have velocities 
lying between corresponding narrow hmits As the 
magnetic field is increased it will ultimately curl up 
the fastest electrons, so that their paths projected on 



to the plane of the figure he along the circle TS, S x 
Any magnetic field greater than this will give rise to 
spirals which are too narrow to get into the box I, so 
that the magnetic field, which is just sufficient to stop 
the electrorf current into the box, will determine the 
velocity of the fastest electrons, and from this datum 
the equation quoted above enables the greatest 
frequency present m the radiation to be estimated 
In this way we determined the end of the helium 
spectrum to he close to the position 15 83 on diagram 
B of Fig x The corresponding wave-length is about 
450 A 

By 1916 Lyman had succeeded in measuring the 
wave lengths of various lines extending to about 600 A 
by means of his vacuum grating spectroscope This 
instrument of course measures the wave-lengths of 
the lines with precision, and ifc the most valuable 
weapon we have for research m this region Notable 
advances have recently been made with it by Millikan, 
who has made several improvements in technique 
which have contributed to the success he has attained 
These improvements mclude—(x) the production of 
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special gratings which are ruled with a light touch, so 
as to have about half the grating surface uncut, and 
thus throw nearly all the energy into the first-order 
spectrum, (2) the employment of very high-tension 
sparks (some hundreds of thousands of volts supplied 
by Leyden jars and a powerful induction coil) between 
metal terminals very close together (o 1-2 mms) in 
a high vacuum maintained by diffusion pumps With 
this apparatus he has succeeded in measuring a large 
number of lines in the extreme ultra-violet spectra of 
the hght elements lithium, beryllium, boron, carbon, 
nitrogen, oxygen, fluorine, sodium, magnesium, and 
aluminium, extending in the case of aluminium to 
136 6 A This limit is shown at 16 35 on Fig 1, B 
All these elements exhibit, under these conditions, 
characteristic line spectra which extend into the ultra¬ 
violet, and, roughly speaking, the spectra go further 
into the ultra-violet with increas¬ 
ing atomic weight of the elements 
The spectra differ very much in 
character as between the different 
elements, thus boron has but 
seven strong lines extending be¬ 
tween the limits 6768 A and 
2497-8 A, whereis carbon has a 
very complex spectrum extend¬ 
ing from 360 5 A to 1335 o A 
In fact the spectra of the ele¬ 
ments of odd atomic number 
such as boron tend to be simpler 
than those of even atomic num¬ 
ber such as carbon The spectra 
of these elements in this region 
resemble the X-ray spectra of the 
heavier elements in this parti¬ 
cular, that they consist of groups 
of lines separated by very wide 
intervals Thus with aluminium 
there is nothing between 144 3 A 
(L 0 ) and 1200 A, where a new 
spectrum starts which extends 
into the visible 
There are good grounds for 
attributing the shorter wave-length groups of the lines 
of those elements in this region to the L characteristic 
X-rays of the elements This will become clear by refer¬ 
ence to Fig 3, which represents the square roots of the 
various frequencies plotted against the atomic numbers 
of the corresponding elements The points encircled 
between atomic numbers 30-40 (Zn-Zr) belong to the 
L„ lines of the elements, the wave-lengths of which have 
been accurately measured by Friman by the crystal 
diffraction methods These points are all practically on 
a straight line, which, if prolonged m the manner shown 
by the broken line, reaches the abscissa for atomic 
number 13 (aluminium) at a value of the ordinate 
which corresponds almost exactly to the line of wave¬ 
length 144 3 A, which Millikan found to be the longest 
in his group of aluminium lines m the far ultra-violet 
This point is marked thus (g> on the diagram It is 
of course a long shot from zinc to aluminium, but we 
shall see later that we have other evidence of the 
legitimacy of the extrapolation The other points 
marked ® refer to the longest lines, and those marked 
□ to the shortest lines, of the spectra of the varioua 
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elements of low atomic weight observed by Millikan 
It will be seen that the linear relation between the 
square root of the frequency of corresponding lines 
and the atomic number which holds for the higher 
atomic numbers breaks down m this region In fact, 
while there is a general tendency for the corresponding 
frequencies to increase with increasing atomic numbers, 
one is no longer an approximately continuous function 
of the other The vertical spacing between the points 
® and Q for any one element is an indication of the 
extension of the relevant spectrum It will be seen 
that this extension varies in an irregular manner in 


the sequence of elements from hthium to oxygen 
The points shown for lithium are those for the well- 
known red line 6708 A and the end, 2299 A, of the series 
to which it belongs No hthium lines were found in 
the ultra-violet beyond 2299 A in the region m which 
the vacuum grating is effective, so that if the alloca¬ 
tion of these spectra, for the intervening elements up 
to aluminium, to the L X-ray series of the respective 
elements is correct, this series is the L series of lithium 
This forms very convincing evidence of the essential 
similarity of X ray and visible spectra 
(To be continued) 


The Natives of Australia . 1 

By Sidney H Ray 


I N the National Museum of Victoria at Melbourne 
a special gallery has been devoted to a fairly 
representative collection of objects connected with the 
daily life of the Australian aborigines A very instruc¬ 
tive and well illustrated account of the exhibits has 
been written by Sir Baldwin Spencer, and this gives, in 
a wonderfully succinct form, what are practically short 
comparative essays on the arts and crafts of the natives 
There seems to be very little 
douht that the first inhabitants of 
Australia were frazly-haired people 
of the old Stone Age, using unground 
axes, chipped stone knives, and 
scrapers without handles They had 
no knowledge of boats or house¬ 
building Part of this population, 
cut off by a subsidence which now 
forms Bass Straits, survived In 
Tasmania until modem times, but 
'on contact with Europeans became 
exterminated In the Museum these 
people are represented by-masks of 
two males and one female and by 
a cast from the skeleton of Trugamm, 
the last of the Tasmanians There 
is also a collection of their stone 
implements 

, On the mainland the primitive 
(population was supplanted by people 
,m a higher grade of development 
whose origin is still a matter for 
discussion These people are remark¬ 
ably uniform throughout the con¬ 
tinent The average height’ as about 5 ft 6 in , the 
'skin a dark chocolate colour and never really black, 
'the head long, the hair wavy, not woolly or frizzly like 
that of the Tasmanian, Papuan, or Negro The people 
are nomadic, living m tnbes which have distinctive 
names, and roam within certain clearly defined limits 
They have no villages but only camps or clusters of 
rude shelters One of the Museum cases contains a 
representation of a native camp, Fig i. This shows 
the mta-mia or shelter made of bark from gum trees 
resting on the windward srcte of a rough framework and 
forming a sort of lean-to The man and woman are 


supposed to be returning from a hunting expedition 
The woman carries in her hand her digging stick, and 
on her back a young child secured m its position by the 
skin cloak The latter is usually of opossum skins, 
sewn together with smews often taken from a kangaroo’s 
tail The head of the clothed man is decorated with 
a string forehead band m which are stuck feathers of 
the black cockatoo But generally the men wear no 
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clothing. The man in the foreground is making fire 
with a drill. In connexion with the camp, the tods or 
posts set up by South Australian tribes on departure as 
a guide to new-comers (see Nature, February 12,1900, 
p 643) do not appear to be represented m the Victorian 
collection 

The languages used differ so much that natives of one 
tribe cannot understand the speech of their neighbours, 
and though in some regions, owing to the absence of 
mountains and nvers, tribes may be closely associated 
and a few words understood, there is even between 
these very little community in actual speech In the 
Northern Territory the languages appear entirely 
different m grammatical structure from those in South, 
West, or East Australia, and approach in character 
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the Papuan tongues of New Guinea Throughout the | 
Australian continent gesture language is very highly j 



Fig 2 —Ceremonial object* 


developed and forms a ready means of communication 
when words fail 

Much has been written about Australian tribes 
Most of them have a very definite organisation and are 
divided into at least two mam divisions (sometimes 
four or eight) Men of one group must marry women 
of the other, the children belonging sometimes to the 
father’s division, sometimes to the 
mother’s Relationship names refer 
to the members of the group 
Thus a man uses the term “ father ” 
not only for his real father but 
for all his father’s brothers His 
“ mother ” is any of the women 
whom his father might have law¬ 
fully married, and his “ brothers ” 
are not only his blood brothers but 
also his father’s brother’s sons 

Another social system which is 
greatly developed among the Aus¬ 
tralian abongmes is based on the 
totems As defined by Sir J G 
Frazer, a totem is “a class of 
material objects which a savage 
regards with superstitious respect, 
believing that there exists between 
him ana every member of the class 
an intimate and altogether special 
relation ” In Australia the totem 
is an animal or plant, and the native 
describes himself as a kangaroo, 
snake, or gum-tree man as the case 
Jhay be Some tribes perform ceremonies to increase the 
totem animal or plant, while in others men may not eat 
or injure their totem Sometimes the tnbal organisa¬ 
tion is based on the totems, sometimes it is sexual, and 
the women have different totems from the men Often 
the totem regulates marriage 
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Social organisations and ceremonies are controlled 
by men whose age, fighting power, or skill in magic 
make them promment, but there are 
no chiefs The passage from youth to 
manhood is marked by submission to 
painful rites of initiation The know¬ 
ledge of the sacred or secret ceremonies 
connected with initiation is forbidden 
to women and children under severe 
penalties Many of the sacred objects 
connected with these ceremonies, and 
with the totems, are promment m the 
Victorian collection (Fig 2) They com¬ 
prise chunnga (sacred stones and sticks 
associated with the totems), wands, 
slabs, and decorations used at initiation 
No Australian weapons are made of 
metal Bows and arrows are unknown 
Spears are sharpened wooden sticks 
with barbs attached or cut near the 
point Sir Baldwin Spencer describes 
twelve mam types In some places 
they are tipped with bone, flaked 
stone, or spines from the echidna or 
the sting-ray The spear is launched 
by a spear-thrower This is a stick with 
a point at one end which fits into a 
hole in the spear-shaft and gives lever¬ 
age and accuracy of aim Spear thrusts are warded 
off by shields, which are often highly decorated Clubs 
of various forms are also used The most distinctive 
Australian weapon is the boomerang This was 
apparently not used by the Tasmanians It is a 
curved throwing weapon varying m size and use, and 
most of the eastern and southern coastal tribes make 


a “ return ” boomerang which when thrown cornea 
back to the thrower 

The weapons and implements exhibited have been 
arranged so as to show their development in various 
parts of Australia Thus one of the cases shows transi¬ 
tion from an ordinary throwing-stick to a boomerang 
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and thence to a large double-handed sword-like 
weapon Another case shows a transition from a stick 
to various shapes of knobbed clubs Two of the 
latter from Queensland with teeth m the swollen 
part are suggestive of the “ pme-apple ” clubs of New 
Guinea 

The stone implements m the Museum are of special 
interest Sir Baldwin Spencer points out that there is 
no essential difference in type throughout Australia, 
neither is there any evidence of distinct stages of culture 
which might be called eolithic, palaeolithic, or neolithic 
Stone implements which, if discovered m Europe, would 
be assigned to these stages are found in use in the same 
camp and district at the present time The cutting 
edges of knives and other implements are produced by 
flaking or chippmg, or by grinding and polishing suit¬ 
ably shaped pebbles or cut lumps of stone Spear¬ 
heads and knives are hafted with resin Spear-heads 
made of glass, used since the advent of the white man 
instead of quartzite, are shown in one of the cases 
The finely serrated edges are produced by pressure of a 
kangaroo bone broken and ground mto a gouge-like 
form 

Fire is produced by drill or saw A piece of hard 
wood is either rapidly rotated or worked up and down 


in a groove upon a softer piece, the powder worn away 
being ignited by the heat of the friction 

Bowls are hollowed from blocks of wood, partly by 
gouging, partly by burning Baskets are plaited from 
grass-stalks, rushes, thin pliant twigs, or split cane 
Sometimes they are open, sometimes close enough to 
contain honey or water The close baskets are often 
decorated, as m those from Northern Territory shown 
in Fig 3 

String m some places is made of human hair, but m 
others the possession of the hair of a person gives its 
possessor power to work harm upon the man from 
whom it has been cut String is also made of vegetable 
fibre, smew, and fur Personal ornaments are made of 
fur, feathers, wood, bone, or shell 

Native art is well represented m the Museum collec¬ 
tion It consists of rude drawmgs of animals and plants 
and geometric designs drawn with yellow or red ochre, 
white pipeclay, and charcoal, or incised drawings with 
the sharp-edged tooth of an opossum or a flake of flint 

Among the descnptions of the exhibits Sir Baldwin 
Spencer has given many notes on their use He has 
provided a most instructive and useful guide, which 
cannot fail to interest the student and stimulate the 
study of Australian ethnography 


Long-Distance Radio Telephony 


'T'HE successful transmission of speech from New York 
-L to London, which took place m the early hours 
of the morning of January 15, shows that the difficulties 
of long-distance radio telephony are bemg overcome 
The mam difficulties are due to absorption of the 
radio-waves and the muffling of the sounds produced 
by extraneous noises due to atmospheric disturbances 
By carrying out the expenment at night, when the 
absorptive effects are a minimum, and during the 
winter months, when the atmospheric disturbances 
are least, the chances were all m favour of a successful 
issue During the first half-hour of the two hours’ test, 
however, the cracklings due to the atmospheric dis¬ 
turbances were plainly audible Since January 1 
measurements have been made daily at the New 
Southgate Works of the Western Electric Co, Ltd , 
of the intensity of the signals and of the atmospherics 
respectively The results for the first fortnight show 
that the amplitude of the disturbance due to the 
atmospherics was less than ten per cent of the average 
amplitude of the signals for fourteen hours out of the 
twenty-four At this period of the year it is only from 
ipm to 11 pm Greenwich time that transatlantic 
telephony is unsatisfactory When the measurements 
have been carried out systematically for a year, it will 
be possible to estimate with fair accuracy the cost of a 
radio transmission system of satisfactory quality 
It has been found that although the Austm formula 
gives the daylight strength of radio signals with high 
accuracy for hundreds of miles over the sea, yet when 
the distances are measured by thousands* of miles it 
cannot be used The night values of the stgnals when 
the circumstances are favourable can be accurately 
calculated, sis the damping effects are then negligibly 
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small In the recent test a small frame aerial was 
used, for the constants of such an aerial can be readily 
calculated As there were sixty listeners, each with 
a head set, considerable amplification had to be 
employed, and so the test was a specially severe one 
Amateurs in this country have occasionally picked up 
both speech and music sent out by the American 
broadcasting stations These, however, are “ freak ” 
receptions due to several favourable conditions occur¬ 
ring simultaneously For commercial radio telephony, 
communication must be possible at definite times of 
the day under practically all atmospheric conditions 
In the test the total distance traversed by the speech 
was first 70 miles by telephone cable from New York 
to Long Island, where there is a radio station with an 
antenna ij Aides long, supported by towers 450 feet 
high About sixty kilowatts had to be supplied to 
this aerial A notable economy of power was effected 
by suppressing the earner wave between the radio- 
transmitting and the radio-receiving station, a distance 
of about 3000 miles It has to be remembered that the 
speech could have been sent out with practically equal 
clearness from any point on the vast long-distance 
telephone network of the United States 
There can now be no reasonable doubt that trans¬ 
atlantic telephony is possible dunng a large fraction 
of the year, and it is quite probable that the result of 
the tests now bemg made at New Southgate will 
demonstrate that radio telephony between Europe 
and America will be feasible on a commercial basis 
This Will doubtless have important results on the 
world’s future It is to be hoped that rapid com¬ 
munication will prevent many of those misunder¬ 
standings which too frequently anse between nations 
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Obit 

Prof J B Haycraft 

P ROF JOHN BERRY HAYCRAFT, who died 
suddenly on December jo, was a figure better 
known to the older than to the younger generation of 
British physiologists A serious illness, which fell upon 
him (as it fell upon Pasteur) in middle age, affected 
his scientific work, and the promise and fulfilment 
of his earlier period have to a certain extent been 
dimmed 

Haycraft devoted his life to physiology Throughout 
it—in spite of ill-health—he held before him the ideal 
of scientific research After graduation at Edinburgh 
he studied abroad in Leipzig Then, while demon¬ 
strator in the physiology laboratory at Edinburgh 
with Rutherford, professor at the Mason College in 
Birmingham, interim professor during Rutherford’s 
illness at Edinburgh, and finally professor of physiology 
at Cardiff, he steadfastly pursued his scientific in¬ 
vestigations 

Haycraft’s best-known works to-day are perhaps his 
contributions on animal mechanics and on the senses 
of taste and of smell in Sir Pdward Sharpey Schafer’s 
“ Text-book of Physiology ”, and his best-known 
original contribution to physiology is probably hispaper- 
on the iross-striation of skeletal muscle (1891) In this 
latter work he used the ingenious method of taking 
casts of muscle fibre upon collodion The impression 
of the fibre upon the collodion showed the same cross- 
striated appearance as the original muscle fibre, and 
Haycraft inferred that the cross-striation is an optical 
phenomenon due to the varicose shape of the muscle 
fibrils, which gives different refraction effects tn the 
globular and in the restricted portions of the fibril 
But Haycraft’s range of investigation was a wide 
one the results of temperature variation (1879) > the 
chemistry of the blood, its coagulation, etc (1879,1882, 
1884, 1888, 1891), special sense physiologv—vision, 
taste, smell (1883, 1884, 1885, 1887, 1893, 1897,1910), 
various contributions to chemical physiology (1889, 
1891, 1894), contributions to histology (1879, 1880, 
1889, 1890), and to development (1891, 1893, 1895), 
a theory of amoeboid movement (1880), the “ muscle 
sound ” (1890), voluntary movements (1890, 1898), 
the scratch-reflex (1890), elasticity of animal tissues 
(1904) 

Haycraft’s chief interest was, however, the physiology 
of the heart He published a series of papers m this 
field the cause of the first sound (1890), the move¬ 
ments of the heart within the chest (1891), the time 
of contraction of the papillary muscles (1896), and the 
changes in shape of the heart during the cardiac cycle 
(1896)—the two latter papers in collaboration with 
Paterson When he resigned his chair in 1920 it was 
with the intention of continuing his researches on the 
circulation, and up to the time of his death he applied 
himself to problems of the pulse-wave in the physio¬ 
logical laboratory at Cambridge 
Haycraft’s illness left behind it an impairment of 
speech which made the expression of his thoughts some¬ 
times a matter of difficulty This defect in the mechan¬ 
ism of expression was a severe handicap, but did not 
dim the clearness of his vision and ideals So far from 
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this being the case, it was in the later part of his life 
that his vision was crystallised m the development of 
the Welsh National School of Medicine, and m the 
Physiology Institute at Cardiff, which will be his chief 
monument 

In his long tenure of the chair at Cardiff—from 1894 
to 1920—Haycraft saw and guided the development of 
the medical school there until it became the Welsh 
National School just after his retirement The modem 
organisation of that school on the basis of a compulsory 
degree in science for all its medical graduates, a six 
years’ course of study, and whole-time professors in 
the clinical subjects, owes to Haycraft more than is 
commonly realised 

Havcraft insisted that physiology must be the basis 
of medical education, and fought long for the establish¬ 
ment of a modern laboratory in Cardiff He was 
exceptionally fortunate m finding a munificent patron 
in Sir William James Thomas, Bt, and an enthusiastic 
architect m the late Col Bruce Vaughan The result 
of this collaboration was the building of the magnificent 
Physiology Institute in spite of endless discouragement 
and delay That Institute, even in its incomplete form 
one of the largest in the country, carries evidence of his 
fo re sight m its detail and arrangement, it is one of 
the most modem and best planned of physiology 
laboratories 

His friends will remember Haycraft for his deter¬ 
mination in face of opposition, for his vision, and for 
Ins high ideal of science, but most perhaps for this, 
that in spite of all the difficulties which he had to face, 
he did no mean thing,. He was a gentleman, and the 
magnificent institute which was his vision is his fitting 
memorial T G B 


Sir John Gavey 

Sir John Gavey, who died on January i, at the age 
of eighty, was one of the most notable telegraphic and 
telephonic engineers in this country He was bom at 
St Helier m Jersey and began his career m the Post 
Office in 1870 In 1902 he became Engineer-m-Chief 
and Electrician to the General Post Office He was 
made a Companion of the Bath m 1902, and on his 
retirement in 1907 a knighthood was conferred upon 
him 

In his early days at the Post Office, Gavey originated 
many improvements which greatly increased the speed 
of automatic telegraphy, and in 1881 he opened the 
first telephone trunk line connecting two British towns, 
namely, Newport and Cardiff In 1894 he succeeded 
in establishing communication between the opposite 
sides of Loch Ness, a distance of four miles, by means 
of the electromagnetic mduction between two parallel 
wires stretched along the banks This method was 
subsequently used for establishing communication 
between lighthouses and the mainland Gavey was 
responsible for the organisation of the complete tele¬ 
phone trunk system for Great Britain, and he 
organised the Post Office telephone exchange system 
for London He joined the Institution of Electrical 
Engineers in 1872, the year after it was founded, and 
communicated several valuable papers to it In 1905 
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he gave in his presidential address to the Institution a 
masterly summary of telegraphic and telephonic pro¬ 
gress, and a list of unsolved problems which proved 
very useful in directing the ingenuity of inventors 
along promising lines 

Sir John Gavey served on many international com¬ 
mittees, including some of the earliest on radio-com¬ 
munication He was one of the first to appreciate the 
importance of Oliver Heaviside’s theoretical investiga¬ 
tions, and to use DuddelFs oscillograph in everyday 
experimental work He was very highly esteemed by 
every one who came in contact with him, and the work 
he did at the Post Office has proved of the greatest 
value 


Mr A H Curtis 

By the death of Alfred Harper Curtis on January io 
after a few davs’ illness, the Imperial Mineral Resources 
Bureau loses a very able and highlv-csteemed member 
of its staff Mr Curtis was the second surviving son of 
the late Alfred Curtis, Town Clerk of Neath, Glamorgan¬ 
shire, and was born on July 12, 1863 Having chosen 
the profession of engmeenng, he early gave a practical 
bent to his studies As a vouth he spent three years 
with an engineering firm in the Swansea district, and 
during that tune acquired a good knowledge of mining 
and metallurgical processes He then proceeded to 


| Owens College, Manchester, where he studied civil 
engineering and geology, after which he took up the 
study of mining, mine surveying, and other subjects at 
the Royal School of Mines, London, and graduated as 
BA at the University of London 
On leaving the Royal School of Mines, Mr Curtis 
travelled widely m many parts of the British Dominions 
and foreign countries, spending long periods in New Zea¬ 
land and Japan, investigating and developing mineral 
deposits Ills paper on “ Gold Quartz Reduction,” 
read at the Institution of Civil Engineers in 1891-1892, 
gamed for him the Telford premium While in New 
7ealand, during the period 1896-1902, he was a member 
of the council and one of the honorary secretaries of 
the New Zealand Institute of Mining Engineers, to 
which, m 1898, he contributed a paper on “ I he Ex¬ 
amination and Valuation of Mines ” 

During the war Mr Curtis gave much time to the 
preparation of reports dealing with the mineral resources 
of the British Fmpire and foreign countries In this 
capacity he worked for a short time at the Imperial 
Institute, and compiled the publication on “ Manganese 
Ores ” issued by the Institute He later joined the 
staff of the Imperial Mineral Resources Bureau, and 
took a piomment part in the compilation of the statistical 
and descriptive reports issued hy the Bureau 
Mr Curtis was an untiring and conscientious worker, 
and his death leaves a gap that it will lie diffii ull to fill 


Current Topics and Events 


At the meeting of the Chemical Society held on 
Thursday, January 18, it was announced that the 
council had nominated Prof W P Wynne to fill the 
office of president, which will be vacated by Sir 
James Walker on March 22 

The gold medal of the Royal Astronomical Society 
has been awarded by the council to Prof A A 
Michelson for his application of the interferometer to 
astronomical measurements It will be presented at 
the annual general meeting to be held on Friday, 
February 9 

Pro? R A Sampson, Astronomer Royal for Scot¬ 
land, has been appointed General Secretary of the 
Royal Society of Edinburgh for the remainder of the 
current session, in succession to the late Dr C G 
Knott 

Sir Edward SharPey Schafer has accepted an 
invitation to deliver in London next autumn the first 
Victor Horsley memorial lecture The lecture, which 
will be given triennially, is the outcome of the work 
of a committee formed in 1920 to commemorate the 
services of Sir Victor Horsley to science and the 
British Empire The subscriptions received by the 
committee amounted to more than 1000 1 

At the meeting of the Institution of Electrical 
Efigiheeta to be held on Thursday, February 1, the 
^president Will present to Mr J W Meares, late local 
[hoRorary secretary of the Institution in India, and 
tElectncal Adviser to the Indian Government, a 
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salver and cigarette box subscribed for by his friends 
in India on the occasion of his retirement from the 
Indian Government Service, and as a token of las 
valuable services to the profession in India 

The Air Conference, to be held it the Guild Hall 
on February 6 and 7, will be opened by the Lord 
Mayor of London During the Conference the follow¬ 
ing pipers will be presented and discussed ‘‘The 
Position of Air Transport To-day, by Maj -General 
Sir W S lirmcker A Self-supporting Airship 
Service ’ by Commdr C D Burney ‘ The Progress 
of Research and Experiment, ’ by Air Vice-Marshal 
Sir W G H Salmond Gliders and their Value to 
Aeronautical Progress bv Col A Ogilvie ' Sea¬ 
planes,” by Mr C R haircy 

On Tuesday next, January 30, at 3 o’clock Mr R 
D Oldham will begin a couise of two lectures at the 
Royal Institution on the character and cause of 
earthquakes and on Thursday, February 1 Prof 
I M Hwlbron will deliver the first of two lectures on 
the photosynthesis of plant products The Friday 
evening discourse on February 2 will be delivered by 
Mr C F Cross on fact and phantasy in industrial 
science and on February 9, by Sir John Russell, on 
Rothamsted and agricultural science 

The Grocers’ Company is offering a scholarship 
(one of three), of the yearly value of 300 1 , with an 
allowance for necessary expenses, the object being to 
efccourage original research in sanitary science The 
appointment will be for one year, but it may be 
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renewed for a further second or third year The 
election will take place in May next All applications 
must be sent before Apnl x to the Clerk of the Grocers’ 
Company, Grocers’ Hall, E C 2, upon a special form 
obtainable upon application 

Ihe Riverbank Laboratories for research m Acous¬ 
tics, Geneva, 111, U S A , are establishing one or two 
research fellowships in acoustics, and invite applica¬ 
tions for the same from college graduates who have 
taken advanced courses in physics and mathematics, 
and shown in their work qualities essential for 
success in independent investigation The terms of 
appointment will be determined by the qualifications 
of the person or persons appointed Applications 
should be sent to Mr B Cumming, Secretary, The 
Riverbank Labor itories, Geneva Illinois USA 

Thf Minister of Health has appointed the following 
representatives of the British Waterworks Associa¬ 
tion and the Institution of Water Engineers as a 
standing advisory committee to confer with represent¬ 
atives ot the Ministry on questions of water supply 
Mr t b Musgrave, Mr A K Atkey, Mr A B I 
Blackburn, Lieut -Col J K Davidson, Mr F W 
Macaulay, and Mr W Tcrrcy The subjects dis¬ 
cussed at the committee s first meeting included (1) 
the st< ps to be taken for formulating the outlines of a 
national water policy (a) the survey of the water re 
sources of England and Wales and (3) the standard¬ 
isation and testing of water fittings 

Mr R I Pocock is retiring next March from the 
post of superintendent of the Zoological Gardens, 
Regent s Park to which he has been attacheil since 
1904 and the council has appointed Dr Geoflrey 
Marr Vev ers to succeed him Dr Vevers is at present 
a But Memorial Research fellow and an assist int at 
the London School of Tropical Medicine He will 
have as his staff Mr D Seth Smith as curator of 
mammals and birds Mr E G Boulenger as curator 
of the aquarium and of reptiles and Miss L E 
Chccsman as curator of insects Dr R W A 
S ilmond has been appointed honorary radiologist and 
Prof G H Wooldridge as honorary consulting 
veterinary surgeon to the society 

Prof Ai fred I acroix, president of the Geologi¬ 
cal Society of Trance has been selected as the 
recipient of the Hayden memorial geological award 
for 1923 of the Academy of Natural Sciences of 
Philadelphia The award, which is made every three 
years and consists of a gold medal was founded in 
1888 in memory of Dr Ferdinand V Hayden, at one 
time director of the United States Geological Survey, 
" as a reward for the best publication, exploration, 
discovery or research in the sciences of geology and 
paleontology ’ Prof Lacroix is well known among 
geologists he was made professor of mineralogy at 
the Pans Museum of Natural History m 1819-3, and in 
1901 he was elected a foreign member of the Geologi¬ 
cal Society, from which he received the Wollaston 
medal in 1917, in 1904 he was elected a member of 
the Paris Academy of Sciences, and for the past eight 
years has been permanent secretary for the physical 
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sciences His work includes studies of contact and 
endomorphic metamorphism and a detailed investi¬ 
gation of Mont Pelee Among previous well-known 
recipients of the award are Suess, Huxley, Sir Archi¬ 
bald Geikie, Dr Charles D Walcott, Prof H F 
Osborn, and Prof T C Chamberlin 

’/m» E D Simon late Lord Mayor of Manchester, 
has arranged with the Rothamsted Experimental 
Station to devote the whole of his farm and dairy 
herd at Leadon Court, Herefordshire, to a thorough 
test of the soiling system designed by Mr J C Brown, 
formerly of the Harper Adams Agricultural College, 
m which a dairy herd is maintained largely on the 
produce of the arable land Mr Simon has obtained 
Mr Brown's services as resident manager, and has 
authorised the Rothamsted authorities to publish all 
or any records and accounts that may be deemed 
helpful to farmers It is believed that Mr Brown’s 
system will prove of great value , but in these difficult 
times the ordinary farmer could not afford to experi¬ 
ment on his own account, and the trial requires more 
land and dairy cows than could be provided at a 
college or an experimental farm The experiment 
will serve a valuable purpose in showing how far the 
various modifications introduced will be financially 
advantageous to the dairy farmer, and agriculturists 
generally will greatly appreciate Mr Simon s generous 
action 

Attention was recently directed in these columns 
(November ri, p 642) to the probable use of the 
cinema in England and France as a means of agri¬ 
cultural education among farmers It is interesting 
to note that the United States Department of Agri¬ 
culture has employed this method for the last nine 
years At the present time they have 150 films 
available dealing with many branches of farming 
activity and with rural life generally Special atten¬ 
tion is paid to the control of disease, both of animals 
and plants, and the best methods of crop production 
The American parks and game preserves, which are 
in the charge of the Department of Agriculture also 
receive attention, and their value to the nation is 
illustrated from many points of view It is probable, 
however, that the films dealing with Extension 
Service activities of the Department are the most 
important Of recent years the development of co¬ 
operation, both for the business interests and the 
amenities of rural life, has proceeded at an ever- 
mcreasing rate I here is no doubt that the progress 
of this movement has been, and will be, greatly 
stimulated by the use of films , they cannot, of course, 
replace in any way the valuable personal contact 
with the farmer, which is the corollary of an adequate 
research and advisory service, but they can help 
greatly m disseminating a general idea of the expert 
assistance that is available 

On two previous occasions last month (December 2, 
p 743 and December 30, p 884) we referred to film 
displays m connexion with the Mount Everest Expedi¬ 
tion of 1922 Another effort to place before the public 
a record of the results obtained, is the exhibition of 
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pictures at the Alpine Club Hall, Mill Street, Conduit 
Street, W x These pictures, which will be on view 
until February 6, include some 152 photographs and 
52 paintings in oil and water colour The photo¬ 
graphs are chiefly by Capt Noel, showing the per¬ 
sonnel of the expedition, the camps and ground 
traversed and the Tibetan people Among the last- 
named group arc several of the Rongbuk monastery 
and its inmates, including two telephotographs of the 
Chief Lama, who as the supposed incarnation of the 
god Chongraysay could not be approached sufficiently 
for an ordinary photograph lhere are several fine 
photographs of the East Rongbuk glacier by Capt 
Finch, some of them showing the tremendous lce- 
pyramids which had to be traversed, varying in 
height from 30 to some 300 feet At nearly 23 000 
feet the Chang La camp was pitched m very curious 
surroundings the peculiar snow formation shown 
behind the camp m the picture was only met with at 
this place The photographs follow the climbing to 
a height of some 26 000 feet and one shows the party 
a few minutes before the disastrous avalanche The 
view of Changtse and Gyachung Kang from Mount 
Everest taken at an altitude of 26 085 feet by Mr 
Somtrvell, creates a record in photography Among 
the more striking scenic effects arc the wind blown 
snows on the east slopes of Everest and the sunset on 
the north face Copies of the latter photograph and 
several others of the collection may be purchased 
The impressive scenes in water colour and oil by Mr 
1 Howard Somervell arc also for sale The proceeds 
will be spent on a third expedition 


The weather over England in 1922 had no outstand 
ing feature like the drought in 1921 and it will gi 
down to posterity as a fairly normal year metcoro 
logically Heavy gales were somewhat more frequen 
than in late years, especially over the southern portioi 
of the Kingdom Observations at the Royal Obser 
vatory, Greenwich, show that the mean temperatun 
for the year was 49 4 0 F , which is o 7 0 less than tin 
normal using the period of 35 years, in agreemcn 
with the system adopted by the Meteorologica 
Office The warmest month was June with .1 mear 
temperature of 60 3°, this was the only month witl 
the mean temperature above 6o° and the only montl 
with the mean of the maximum readings above 70° 
January, February, May, June, and December wen 
the only months with an excess of temperature Iht 
coldest month was January, with the mean tempera¬ 
ture 40 3 0 which is 1 7 0 above the normal There 
were two days in May with the shade temperature 
above 90 , and there was one day in January April, 
October, and December with the shade temperature 
Jess than 25 0 Rainfall for the year, using the results 
for the civil day, measured 23 24 inches, which is o 26 
in less than the normal July was the wettest month 
th 3 20 in , which is o 96 in above the normal, the 
rc e *L WetteSt month was December with 292m, which 
* ™ m m6re the normal October was the driest 
t be t0tal rainfaU 0 93 m , which is 1 60 
whS , aA n0rmal Ram fel1 in a11 on 1 78 days, 
* *5 than the normal, and m both 

J daiy and July ram fell on mote than 20 days 
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November had only 8 days with rain Sunshine was 
registered at Greenwich for 14(19 hours which is 9 less 
than the normal the sunniest month was May with 
284 hours, the least sunny November with 26 
hours 

The January number of the Museums Journal 
prints the report of a committee appointed by the 
National Society of Art Masters the Incorporated 
Association of Headmasters of Secondary Schools, 
the Association of Headmistresses of Girls Secondary 
Schools, and the Museums Association, to inquire 
how far the system of circulating objects from the 
Victoria and Albert Museum meets the needs of the 
pro\ wees Besides recommending that the circula¬ 
tion collections should be systematically completed 
and brought up to-datc, the committee suggests that 
the local museum might become a local sub-circula¬ 
tion department of the Victoria and Albert Museum 
It ends by pointing out that whilst the total voto 
for Education has grown enormously, the sum allo¬ 
cated for the museum side of Art Education in the 
Provinces Ins been practically stationary for genera¬ 
tions, and beats no proper relation to the sum 
available for education is a w hole And yet on its 
museum side Art Education is treated generously as 
compared with other branches of education 

At niORs and rcaelers will be inteiested m the 
luthoritative statistics of the cost of book production 
published 111 the excellent new C atalogue of the publi¬ 
cations issued by Mr Milford foi the Oxford Univer¬ 
sity Press In the vear ending March 31 1914 the 
Press issued 157 new books at the average pnee of 
7s nd, or 037 d per page The corresponding 
figures for the year ending March 31 1922 were 115 
books at the average puce of its lo d or o 64 d per 
page These figures concern only those books, in 
their nature unremunerative, which the Press pro¬ 
duces as a service to education and learning " It 
| will be rc idily understood that the cost of the present 
output is higher than that of th< pre-war output 
(though the rise in the price to the public does not 
show an equivalent increase), and the moral is easily 
drawn, that the output can be restored to the old level 
only by the activity of the Press in the production of 
remunerative books and by increased support from 
the public ’ It may be also noted that the conclud¬ 
ing volume of the Oxford Dictionary will when 
completed, have cost not less than 50 oool 

In the article on the last report of the Development 
Commissioners, which appeared in Nature of Decem¬ 
ber 30 (vol 110, p 803), the statement was made 
that the report does not contain as in the past, an 
account of the present finances of the Fund " Ihe 
Secretary to the Commissioners writes to point out 
that this statement, which we regret, is incorrect, 
for such an account does in fact appear in the body of 
the report, and it shows that the balance at the credit 
of the Fund on March 31 last was 1 337,336/ includ¬ 
ing 850,000 1 received under the provisions of the Corn 
Production Acts (Repeal) Act 1921 The advances 
made during the year 1921-22 were, in the aggre¬ 
gate 3851 ^85/ The net balance available for annual 
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advances to meet the cost of existing schemes is stated 
to be 128 000 1 only, against an estimated requirement 
of 200,000/ There may be some ground, therefore, 
for the apprehension expressed in the article as to the 
future adequacy of the Fund 

Referring to a remark made in the notice of his 
book ' The Supremacy of Spirit" in Nature of 
January 13, p 45, Mr C A Richardson writes to say 
that his purpose was not to attempt to deal at all 
adequately with scientific objections, but to show 
that (1) the evidence for the alleged facts is now of 
such a kind as to merit senous consideration and 
investigation by a scientific committee, (2) the 

alleged facts arc in terms of his philosophical theory 

Thf January list of new books and new editions 
added to Lewis’s Medical and Scientific Circulating 
Library dunng October-December has just reached 
us Although intended primarily for subscribers to 
the library, it should be of service to many others, 
being a general guide to medical and scientific 
works published in the past three months. The 
list which is classified according to subjects, is to be 


obtained free of charge from Messrs H K Lewis 
and Co, Ltd , 136 Gower Street, W C 1 
The spring announcement list of the Cambridge 
University Press contains particulars of many forth¬ 
coming books of science Among them we notice 
“ The Air and its Ways,” by Sir Napier Shaw being 
the Rede Lecture for 1921, and other papers dealing 
with the physical explanation of the atmospheric 
circulation and with the application of meteorology 
to agriculture , Relativity," forming the second 
of the supplementary chapters to Dr Norman R 
Campbell s ' Modem Electrical Theory ”, a newly 
arranged and enlarged edition of ‘ The Mathematical 
Theory of Relativity,' by Prof A S Eddington 
the ‘ Collected Scientific Papers " of the late Dr J 
Aitken, containing some thirty-seven papers on 
atmospheric dust fogs and clouds, air temperatures, 
and other scientific subjects, added to which is a 
sketch of the life and work of the author and ' Glass- 
Making in England,’ by the late H J Powell of the 
Whitefnan Glass Works, in which an account of 
glass-making in all its branches is given from the 
Roman period to the Great War 


Our Astronomical Column. 


OCCUI TA1 IONS OF STARS BY THL MOON—On the 
night of January 27 the moon will pass over a number 
of the stars forming the well-known group w Taurus 
called the Hyadcs The bright star Aldebaran is 
among those which will be hidden The times of 
occurrence for four of the brighter stars will be as 
under — 

Disappears Reappears. 


y Taun 3 9 

O' Tauri 4 2 

+ i 5 0 C 3 7 48 

Aldebaran 1 1 


' 57 3 57 

8 31 8 56 

9 26 10 39 

12 35 13 30 


The moon will be about ioi days old at the time and 
the stars will disappear at the umllummed side, and 
reappear at the bnght edge of the disc 

The event may be witnessed with a small telescope 
and it is possible that Aldebaran may be seen by 
acute unaided vision nearly up to the time of its dis¬ 
appearance, which will occur 35 minutes after mid¬ 
night The moon will be due south at 8 h and will 
be 55 degrees above the horizon at the time There 
will be four other occupations of Aldebaran dunng 
the next 12 months, on March 23, October 27, Novem¬ 
ber 24 and January 17, 1924 


Observations at Wallal of the Eclipse of 
September 1922 —The winter number of the Chal- 
daean (vol v , No 17) contains an interesting account 
of the observation ox the eclipse at Wallal on the west 
Australian coast by Messrs J Hargreaves and G S 
Clark-Maxwell Their pnncipal instrument was the 
19 ft camera with lens of 4-m aperture lent by 
Father Cortie, and the 8-m coelostat lent by the 
Royal Irish Academy, these were the same instru¬ 
ments as were used at Sobral, Brazil, in 1919, when 
they gave a result in close accord with Einstein's 
predictions But in 1922 the stars were too faint to 
be photographed with a ratio of aperture to., jfooal 
length 1/57, and the instrument was simply used as a 
coronagraph A large number of successful exposures 
were secured with a range of 1 to 80 seconds, so that 
they should give good details both m the inner and 
outer regions Successful plates were also secured 
with the smaller cameras , a declinometer, to record 
magnetic variations dunng totality, failed owing to a 
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smoky lamp The darkness during totality is stated 
to have been considerable, necessitating the use of 
lamps for plate-changing etc The extension of the 
corona on some of the plates is 4 solar diameters, 
which is quite satisfactory 

A gale rendered re-embarkation very difficult, one 
boat sinking in the surf None of the important 
pieces of apparatus were in it, and the articles were 
recovered This experience shows that it would have 
been quite impossible to land the very heavy packages 
of the Christmas Island party at Wallal it is a slight 
mitigation of the disappointment that they suffered 
to realise that they chose the only station that was 
reasonably possible m the circumstances 

Spectroscopic Parallaxes of A type Stars — 
The earlier spectroscopic parallaxes were restricted 
to types F, G, K, M, but as was recently noticed m 
this column, Messrs Adams and Joy pave found 
that the state of sharpness or nebulosiiy of certain 
metallic lines in the spectra of stars of type A forms 
a trustworthy guide to absolute magnitude The 
calibration of the correlation curves is effected both 
by trigonometrical parallaxes and by the group 
parallaxes of stars in moving clusters The average 
differences of the spectroscopic and trigonometric 
parallaxes (without regard to sign) are + o 0131' 
(104 stars), spectroscopic and group parallaxes 
+ o 0077' (82 stars) The systematic differences are 
o 0000' and - o 0014' respectively A list is given 
(Astrophys Journ , November 1922) of 544 spectro¬ 
scopic parallaxes of stars in Boss PGC, including 
a number of members of the Taurus, Perseus, and 
Praesepe streams The parallax of Praesepe is given 
as o 013' 

A test of the values found is afforded by plotting 
parallax against proper motion The resulting 
graph is nearly straight, showing an increase of 
proper motion from o 000' to o 40o* as the parallax 
rises from 0009' to 0-058* It is found advisable 
to omit Sinus, the large parallax of which unduly 
affects the mean of its group. 

Data are still wanting for finding the parallaxes 
of stars showing the c characteristic, a. Cygm being 
the leading example Its absolute magnitude a 
estimated as - 4 or - 5 
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Research 

Weaving in Ancient Egypt —Mr Winlock’s dis¬ 
covery of a model weaving shop in the Xlth dynasty 
tomb of Mehenkwetre at Thebes has caused a fresh 
revival of interest in the subject of ancient Egyptian 
looms Two articles m Ancient Egypt (Part m, 
1922) are devoted to branches of this subject Mr 
Winlock deals with heddle-jacks and Mr A C Mace 
with loom weights m Egypt Some interesting 
pictures from other tombs dealing with processes of 
weaving render it easy to follow the lucid descriptions 
in the text 

Brass-castjng in the Centrai Cameroon —The 
methods of the artists who produced the remarkable 
series of brass-casting at Benin are illustrated in a 

f apcr by Mr L W Cr Malcolm, published in the 
anuary issue of Man Mr Malcolm found the art 
confined to the area m south-west Adamawa, the 
pnncipal towns being Bamum and Bagam As a rule 
the material now used is of European origin In the 
north it appears that tin was formerly brought from 
northern Nigeria, and it has been suggested that 
copper may nave come from the Katanga area of the 
Congo In all cases the casting is done by the circ 
perdue process The articles produced by the Eghap 
tnbe are generally pipe-bowls, personal ornaments 
grotesque anunal and bird forms perfume flasks and 
bells Several interesting examples of tobacco pipes 
used by the Eghip head-men are illustrated by Mr 
Malcolm 

Triassic Reptiles and Stegoclphalians from 
Texas —Publication No 321 of the Carnegie Institu¬ 
tion of Washington is devoted to New Reptiles and 
Stegocephalians from the LJpper-Triassic of Western 
Texas, by E C Case After sketching the geology 
of the borders of the Staked Plains in Texas and New 
Mexico, where these fossils occur the author proceeds 
to the description of Buettnena perfecta, a new genus 
and species of Stegocephaha, that has its nearest 
relations in Metoposaurus There follows a full 
description of Desmatosuchus spurensis and the sub¬ 
order Desmatosuchia, which were originally described 
by Case in 1920, accompanied by a restoration of 
D spurensis Of new parasuchians there are Protny- 
striosuchus ehlerst, a fully mature phytosaur of the 
Mystriosuchid group, of small size and distinct in 
its characters from any previously described, and 
Leptosuchus crosbtensts ana L imperfecta Descrip¬ 
tions of isolated bones of parasuchians and the 
remains of a small dinosaur, with notice of some 
coprolites and a small fragment of a jaw containing a 
singularly shaped tooth reminiscent of the teeth of 
Diadectes, terminate this important monograph 
which is well got up, as all the publications of the 
Institution are, and most excellently and abundantly 
illustrated 

Phenological Observations on Plants —Dr 
E Vanderhnden has published (Recueil de 1 Institut 
botamque Ldo Errera, t x) further results of his 
observations on the relation between the time of 
flowering and various climatic conditions He has 
now observed a senes of woody plants during the 
years 1896-1920, and of herbaceous plants from 
1910 to 1920 >The results are tabulated and also 
plotted in relation to external factors, such as 
maximum and minimum temperature, soil tempera¬ 
ture, and hours of sunlight Di Vanderhnden finds 
that advancement or retardation of the flowering 
petfbd in favourable or unfavourable seasons is much 
wse in the case of herbaceous than in those of woody 
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plants This difference he attributes to the fact that 
in the latter the reserve materials accumulated to 
supply the new flowers occur in the aerial parts 
of the plant and are more exposed to the influ¬ 
ence of atmospheric variations Both woody and 
herbaceous plants show a periodicity in the distance 
between the two extreme dates of flowering These 
are considerable m Apnl but decrease onwards, 
reaching a minimum towards the end of June, and 
then show a progressive increase That is to say, 
the flowering periods of the last half of May and the 
whole of June are less affected by climatic variations 
Ihe chief factor in inducing tlus periodicity is the 
less prevalence of inhibiting temperatures during the 
summer months as compared with the spring The 
observations were made at Uccle in Belgium 

Thf Condition of thl Earth s Interior —1 he 
criticism by Mr W F Jones of Prof T C Chamberlins 
views as to the planetesimal origin of the earth has 
been mentioned in a letter published in Nature 
(August 19, 1922, p 249) and it is only fair to state that 
Prof Chamberlin has published a reasoned reply to 
Mr Jones in the American Journal of Science, vol 204 
p 253 October 1922) He maintuns that the 
evidence as to the propagation of earthquake-waves 
which originate within the shell not very far below 
the surface, ’ is entirely opposed to any theory of the 
existence of a molten interior in the earth at the 
present day while the conception that such an 
interior might have arisen by condensation of solid 
particles in the past is incompatible with the planet¬ 
esimal hypothesis He has probably not yet had 
time to consider J Joly s startling suggestion that 
changes within the earth may give rise to bursts of 
radioactivity, and that these may bring about the 
complete melting of a previously solid earth 
Chamberlin remarks that the proofs given by Coleman 
and others of the bathohtic nature of the granite tliaf 
invades the outer and ancient sedimentary crust are 
destructive of the idea of an underlying crust of light 
material, such as might have gathered round a molten 
globe To many this argument will not appear entirely 
sound The occurrence of batholites forming in¬ 
trusive gneisses over very wide and separated areas 
seems to imply the existence of a crustal layer of 
granitic composition from which they have ascended 
as remelted representatives 

Weather in the Philippines —Hourly meteoro¬ 
logical observations made at the Central Observatory 
of Manila during the calendar year 1919, prepared 
under the supervision of Rev Jos6 Algu£ S J , 
Director of the Weather Bureau have recently been 
received Hourly readings are given of barometer, 
temperature, humidity, and wind velocity During 
the year nine typhoons visited the Philippine Islands, 
and in all there were twenty-five depressions or 
typhoons throughout the Far East These were all 
observed from June to December, no typhoons 
occurring from January to May The Manila rainfall 
broke all records since the formation of the Observa¬ 
tory in 1865, both as to the monthly and annual 
amount In August the total fall was 78 09 in , 
the previous maximum fall in any month was 57 88 in 
in September 1867 In the whole year the total 
rainfall at Manila was 154 39 in, almost double 
the normal annual fall, the greatest previous record 
in any year was 117 27 m m 1867 The lower parts 
of the city of Manila and of several provinces of the 
western part of central Luzon were flooded from the 
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end of July until about the middle of September 
During the first part of the year the weather had 
been rather dry throughout the Archipelago Extra¬ 
ordinary seismic activity occurred during the year 
lhere were 151 earthquakes felt within the limits 
of the Archipelago only two shocks, on April 28 
and August 14 were of destructive character In 
the Central Observatory, Manila, the seismographs 
recorded 420 disturbances due to insular and distant 
earthquakes At Butuan the seismic disturbances 
numbered 1076 

Ui tra-Vtoi ft Photography of Old Manuscripts 
—In a paper by Prof lhe Svedberg and Hugo 
Andersson which has just been published in the 
Photographic Journal (No 63 1923 pp 30-32), a very 
instructive example is given of the use of ultra-violet 
light in photographing old manuscripts When a 
palimpsest is illuminated with intense ultra violet 
light it is found that those parts of the parchment 
where the old and subsequently erased, writing was, 
have lost the power of strong fluorescence which is 
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still exhibited by the untouched parts of the parch¬ 
ment Kogel, in 1915 worked out this method for 
deciphering such parchments and Svedberg and 
Nordlund used it later for deciphering the famous 
‘ Codex Argenteus in the University Library of 
Upsala and for other similar purposes lhe diffi¬ 
culties attaching to this method lie in the very long 
exposures necessary to obtain a negative by means of 
the comparatively feeble fluorescence, several hours’ 
exposure being necessary through the filters used to 
cut off the visible light from a quart/ mercury lamp 
The Wratten department of the Kodak Company has 
recently put a new U V filter on the market, and by 
means of this filter. Prof Svedberg and Mr Andersson 
have succeeded in cutting down the exposure to 15 
minutes with the results illustrated in Fig 1, which 
shows the comparison betw een an ordinary photograph 
and the fluorescence photograph The Wratten filter is 
supenor to the Zeiss 1 r V filter hitherto used for such 
purposes, in that it is much more transparent (about 
ro times) in the long-wave part of the ultra violet 

(391-344 «*)• 

Tnr Tading of Colours —An interesting problem, 
the fading of colours of objects m museums when 
exposed to light, was dealt with in a paper read by 
Sir Sidney Harmer, Director of the Natural History 
Departments of the British Museum, before the 
Royal Society of Arts on December 13 It is common 
knowledge that many colours fade when exposed to 
strong sunlight, but the relative mjunousness of 
diffused daylight and artificial lllummants is less 
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known Experiments by Dr Russell and Sir William 
Abney led to the following main conclusions 
(1) fading is due to the action of light and not to 
moderate heat (2) it does not take place in vacuo, 
t e in the absence of oxygen and moisture , and (3) 
the rays of the violet end of the spectrum produce 
the greatest amount of fading Experiments with 
various glasses devised to check the transmission of 
ultra-violet rays have been made Some of these 
have a useful effect, but it appears that m general 
the use of tinted glasses merely delays fading and 
does not prevent it m the case of fugitive colours 
The best glass for the purpose had a distinct yellow 
coloration rendering its use for cases scarcely 
practicable As examples of the length of continuous 
exposure necessary to cause fading it is mentioned 
that the wings of certain moths showed appreciable 
fading in 10-21 days on the other hand the fur 
of the tiger required 175 days, and of a brown horse 
and antelope 1485 days, before there was perceptible 
change of colour According to these experiments 
direct sunlight was about from 20 to 70 times as 
injurious as electric light, and diffused daylight 
about six times as injurious While too much 
importance should not be attached to such figures 
there seems little doubt that illumination by electric 
light is less liable to cause fading than natural light, 
and the question arises whether very valuable 
specimens, or those with highly fugitive colours, 
might not be lighted entirely by artificial means 
Most artificial lllummants contain less ultra-violet 
energy than daylight But apart from this it is 
possible that a much lower intensity of illumination 
might suffice to enable specimens to be seen 

Standardisation of Experimental Tank Data 
—In view of the fact that nearly all the important 
man time nations of the world have experimental 
tanks, the introduction of international systems for 
the presentation of results would be extremely helpful 
to experimenters and designers Mr Telfer in a 
paper, lhe Presentation of Ship Model Expenment 
Data ” read before the North-East Coast Institution 
of Engineers and Shipbuilders, on December 8 
discusses the existing systems of presentation and' 
their relative usefulness He points out that the 
basis of any system should be dimensionless, and that 
the units forming this basis should be international, 
besides giving results finally that can be readily 
interpreted bypractical men without any arithmetical 
unravelling Experimental work up to the present has 
been presented in widely different forms Froude used 
expressions Speed/(Vol )* and Power/(Vol WSpeed)*, 
giving results for a one cubic foot model Taylor, on 
the other hand, expresses his results per ton of dis¬ 
placement Mr Telfer suggests that results could be 
made international by adoption of the metric system 
and presenting results for models of one metric 
ton displacement, adopting Power/(Volume)» and 
Speed/(Volume)* as the basis of the presentation He 
also suggests the adoption of definite symbols, these 
being selected “from international philological con¬ 
siderations all related symbols being mnemomcally 
appropriate and above all typographically simple 
rather than typographically unique ’ Such an inter¬ 
national code is greatly needed There is at present 
an awkward disregard for standardisation of symbols 
even among experimenters of the same nation It is 
to be hoped that this present paper will help forward 
in ship model data what has already been adopted 
in aeronautical work Before setting up an inter¬ 
national system such as is suggested, it would be best 
for a representative committee to inquire into the basis 
to be adopted, and also to undertake the transfer¬ 
ence into this system of all existing data 






/"\NE of the most important results of the accept- 
ance of Wegeners theory of the pala-ogeo- 
graphy of the world would be the simplification of the 
facts of the Permo-Carboniferous glaciation of 
Australia, India South Africa, and South America 
by bringing the glaciated areas together mto one 
single glaciated region It is undoubted that if this 
were done much of the difficulty of accounting for the 
simultaneous glaciation of regions so diverse in lati¬ 
tude would disappear Considerable interest there¬ 
fore, attaches to the recent discussion on Wegener s 
hypothesis which was held before the Royal Society 
of South Africa for its bearing on this important 
aspect of the subject 

The general attitude of the geologists who took 
part in the discussion was one of suspended judg 
ment It is admitted that the folded ranges of the 
Sierras of Buenos Aires appear to be of similai age 
and structure to those of the southern folded belt of 
the Cape Province, and would be brought mto fairly 
accurate alignment if the South American coast were 
fitted into the African coast after the manner of 
Wegener s map of Carboniferous land distribution 
but it was held that this might be accounted for in 
several other ways more m accord with the known 
facts of geology On the other hand, the very close 
and detailed homology of the Tertiary deposits of 
Grahamland and Patagonia as described by Gunnar 
Andersson forms one of the most relevant pieces of 
combined geological and palaeontological evidence from 
the southern hemisphere in support of the theory 

Discussing the zoological evidence Mr K H 
Barnard concludes that the zoologist far from being 
able to help in formulating an explanation of the 
palaeogeographical history of the continents, was in 
reality, entirely dependent on the geophysicist and 
geologist and that in some cases the facts of present- 
day distribution were capable of interpretation in 
terms either of a far-reaching equatorial Gondwana- 
land or a compact polar Gondwanaland There is 
little to choose, for example between Watson s theory 
of the dispersal of acand snails from S E Asia 
[equatorial Gondwanaland"! and Hedley s theory of 
their origin in Antarctica [polar Gondwanaland] 
and whichever geological theory best explains the 
pakeogeographical changes must be used as a basis by 
zoologists Similarly, if the ancestors of the fresh¬ 
water crayfishes originated in an arm of the Indo 
Pacific which gradually penetrated into polir Gond¬ 
wanaland in pre-Jurassic times the same results 
will follow as those sketched out by Ortmann for 
post-Jurassic times The distribution of Peripatu§, 
on the other hand, is apparently best explained on the 
polar Gondwanaland hypothesis If the distribution 
of the species of Penpatus is plotted on a polar pro¬ 
jection map, it is remarkable that the Penpatopsidae, 
the more specialised group occupy a central position, 
while the Peripatidae, the more primitive are peri¬ 
pheral The most important zoological evidence in 
support of Wegener’s theory is provided by the 
isopod, Phreatoicus At the present time it is found 
in Australia, Tasmania, New Zealand, and South 
Africa There is the closest possible likeness between 
some of the Austrahan species and the Cape form 
In Australia there is also a fossil species of Triassic 
age, which provides almost positive proof that the 
animal was not only palaeogenic, but also austrogemc 
and that the regions where it exists to-day were once 
in the very closest relationship to one another 
Dr Pennguey, discussing the entomological evi¬ 
dence, concludes that the present distribution of 
insects is as readily accounted for by the geological 
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theories now obtaining as by Wegener’s hypothesis, 
and believes that the latter will receive little if any 
support from entomology He agrees tlut the key 
will be found in palaeo-entomology, but is forced to 
admit that the evidence from fossil insects is at 
present too inadequate to be of value Discussing 
the special case of the Colcoptcron genus C irabus 
first found in Jurassic times Dr Pennguey points 
out that it is unknown in the Old Woild south of the 
Sahara butonespecus occurs m St Helena and seven 
in Chile He regards the St Helena and Chilian 
forms as survivals from an equatorial Gondu analand 
in isolated spots at high altitudes and not is evidence 
of the former connexion of South America and St 
Helena m their present form with South Africa 
where the genus is ibsent or with Australia where the 
genus is unknown but where its vitality should have 
ensured its success On the other hand the nearest 
ally of Carabus, the genus Calosoma has three 
species in South Africa, three in Australia, one 111 the 
Galapagos Islands and one in Patagonia, 1 distribu 
tion which seems to support the unity of the con¬ 
tinents alleged by Wegener In Australia there is a 
group of large Curcuhonidac, one of the families of 
Coleoptera which so much resembles a purely South 
African group of the same family that at first sight 
the two might be taken to represent the same stock 
in two now widely separated continents Dr 
Pennguey, however, regrnls this as a case of con¬ 
vergence 

Prof Compton regards the botannal evidence as 
completely opposed to Wegener s theory Ihe per¬ 
fection of the means of dispersal of plants renders 
many of the facts as to the modem distribution of 
ancient groups (Cryptogams) almost valueless as an 
indication 01 former land connexions Recent phyla 
only, especially the Angiosperms can be relied on 
1 he Angiosperms arose during Cretaceous times and 
most modern families are represented in the Eocene 
The Wegener hypothesis contemplates a wide dis¬ 
ruption of South Africa and Australia m the J urassic 
epoch, but South Africa and South Amcuca were only 
separated by a very narrow strait at the end of the 
Cretaceous period Yet the flonstic icsemblances 
between temperate South Afnca and South Amenca 
arc much less conspicuous than between temperate 
South Africa and Australia The flonstic relation¬ 
ships between South Africa South Amenca and 
Australia are best explained as being due to lateral 
migration perhaps in the warmer Miocene from a 
comprehensive tropical belt of vegetation containing 
most of the great Angiosperm fainilu s which stretched 
round the world except the Pacific The south 
temperate floras, therefore are linked through the 
tropics except for South America and New Zealand, 
which certainly seem to have-been connected by land, 
via Antirctica, in the Miocene The modern dis¬ 
tribution of the Rutaccae is an excellent instance of 
the progress of migration southwards as well as north¬ 
wards from tins tropical belt, and tentative explana¬ 
tions of the distribution of the Proteaceae and Res- 
tionaceae may be given on the same lines Dr Du 
Toit regards the palaeobotanical evidence as too frag¬ 
mentary for botanists to do more than make guesses 
at the probable origin of the South African flora 
The net result of this interesting discussion is to 
emphasise the importance of further work on the 
palaeontology of the southern hemisphere In that 
direction alone will be found the key to the correct 
ftiterpretation of the known facts of the present day 
distribution of animals and plants, and of the palaeo- 
geographical changes which have taken place 
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The Position of the 

A T the annual council meeting of the National 
Union of Scientific Workers held at the Caxton 
Hall, Westminster, on January 13, and at the annual 
dinner which followed, the main theme of the resolu¬ 
tions which were adopted of the various speeches 
made, and of the reports presented, was the methods 
by winch the position of the scientific worker could 
best be improved The late Government it was 
alleged had adopted a short sighted policy with 
regard to most of those State activities which promised 
to have the most uplifting and far-reaching effect upon 
the efficiency and well-being of the nation It had 
practised so called economy by reducing expenditure 
on education and scientific research, at a time when 
our chief commercial rivals were increasing their 
expenditure in that direction 

To the want of appreciation and understanding of 
the importance of science by the members of the late 
Government culminating in drastic reductions in the 
various research departments, were attributed most 
of the present troubles of scientific workers Within 
the past twelve months ' economies ” have been 
effected m those departments of the State and 
municipal services which do not show an immediate 
return for the money expended The inevitable effect 
will be stagnation in peace, and in war hurried, and 
therefore uneconomical, research It is true that the 
Geddes Committee last year expressed the view 
that there is little possibility of a further war of any 
magnitude for the next ten years but just as their 
prognostications in that respect appear doubtful at the 
moment, judged by the trend of current events so is 
their corollary to the effect that research m this 
country can either be slowed down, or, in some 
instances abandoned altogether This is a doctrine 
of despair, and was characterised as such by members 
of the council of the Union and by their guests. Sir 
Thomas Holland, Mr William Graham, and Mr 
H N Brailsford 

Mr Graham said that there were three aspects of 
the work of the National Union of Scientific Workers 
which particularly interested him The Union must 
be interested in conditions of employment and 
remuneration, and he felt that it was a serious mistake, 
if not a positive crime on the part of the community, 
to starve the body of investigators upon whose efforts 
so much depends The Union would also be alive to 


Scientific Worker 1 

the importance of according greater recognition to 
the work of the universities, and to the contribution 
that science can make to the restoration of economic 
prosperity in the world He thought there was a 
distinct danger to the universities m the present 
economy campaign Before the war the country was 
making only a limited provision for the universities 
and other educational institutions As a member of 
the Oxford and Cambridge Universities Commission, 
he had had an opportunity of making a careful 
examination of university departments and university 
finance, and he hoped that the Bill to be presented to 
Parliament next session would result in the present 
grant being more than trebled It would not do to 
rely in the future, as in the past, on philanthropy 
Much larger sums of public money would be required, 
and scientific workers could argue strongly that they 
did not claim it selfishly, but for the benefit conferred 
on the nation by their investigations The methods 
of science are needed in these days of reconstruction, 
and if adopted would undoubtedly increase pro¬ 
duction and help in resisting the lowering of the 
standard of life which is a pressing danger in every 
country Sir lhomas Holland fully endorsed these 
views, adding that the Government should understand 
that at least 80 per cent of the expenditure of a 
teaching and research institution must be disbursed as 
salanes to the staffs A strong and united body of 
scientific workers is a necessity if salanes are to be 
improved and the right atmosphere created Un¬ 
fortunately the dignity of the work in most people's 
eyes is apt to be commensurate with the sums paid 
for it so there is every reason why the Union 
should put the question of remuneration in the fore¬ 
front 

Dr Alan A Gnffith, the retiring president, in his 
address, dealt with this matter from a rather different 
point of view He suggested that scientific workers 
should free themselves from the necessity of havmg 
to beg from their beneficiaries the wherewithal to 
improve the efficiency of their labours, by setting up 
a business organisation for the exploitation of their 
discoveries and inventions In providing specifically 
for the evolution of great inventions based on pure 
research, it would fill the gap between science and 
industry, which has in the past, so seriously hampered 
the material utilisation of scientific discoveries 


The Hydrogen-ion Concentration of Sea Water 


A RECENT number of the Journal of the Marine 
Biological Association (vol xn, No 4 October 
1922) contains a senes of papers by Dr W R G 
Atkins which make a contribution of conspicuous 
value towards our knowledge of the fundamental 
conditions that control vital production in the sea 
After a short review of the literature the author 
considers what hues of research his study indicates, 
and then follow six memoirs which deal, in the most 
interesting way possible with some of the problems 
that have suggested themselves 

First in importance is a senes of determinations of 
the H-ion concentration in the open sea between 
Plymouth and Ushant, and round Land's End Into 
the mouth of the Bristol Channel In the open sea 
the ' pH “ values varied between 8 27 and 814, 
round Land’s End the variation was between 8 18 
and 8 14, and in Plymouth Sound it was about 8 10 
Now “ pH ” means the logarithm of the reciprocal 
of H-ion concentration expressed in grams per litre 
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of water High values (up to about xo) mean high 
values of the ‘ alkalinity " as represented, for ex¬ 
ample, by the quantity of N/10O acid necessary to 
decolorise sea water made pink by the addition of 
phenolphthalein Low values (down to about 6) 
mean 1 acidity " of the sea water by reason of the 
presence of unusually large quantities of carbonic 
acid 

Biological relationships are associated with these 
variations m the pH-values Thus, there is a decrease 
of about o 05 between high and low water, and this is 
due to the influence of the water draining away from 
the shore zones over a bed of Laminaria the water 
was more alkaline than in the immediate neighbour¬ 
hood, and in rock pools pH sank by as much as o 25 
this is the result of photosynthesis by algsB which 
remove carbonic acid In the aquarium tanka the 
pH-values sink to 7 6 When it is less than this, carbon 
dioxide is in excess, and at“7 3 there is evident distress 
in the respiration of fishes At 7 1 the water becomes 
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foul and smells badly, and at 6 4 we have the condi¬ 
tions produced by seaweeds rotting m a jar of water 
From the change in ^H-values the quantity of carbon 
removed from solution m the sea in the form of 
carbon dioxide and built up by photosynthesis into 
the tissues of marine plants can be calculated 
Represented as a hexose, the author gets the sur¬ 
prisingly great production of 250,000 kilograms pro¬ 
duced per square kilometre of sea in the English 
Channel between July and December From similar 
observations made at Port Erm, Moore found a pro¬ 
duction of 300 000 kilograms per square kilometre 
during the sitf months that included the vernal 
maximum of diatom reproduction 

The other researches are equally important especi¬ 
ally as thev deal with methods The practice of 
determining organic matter by oxygen consumed m 
water samples is criticised The reaction of the sap 
m the cells of marine alga? has been studied it is 
shown to be almost neutral m contrast with the acid 
sap of most land plants Methods of finding the H-ion 
concentration 11 living algal cells are developed and 
the influence of changes in pH is shown to be a factor 
in the distribution of shore weeds Finally—a most 
useful lesult—the preparation of permanently acid- 
free formalin solutions is described This senes of 
papers by Dr Atkins has particular interest for manne 
biologists J J 


The Structure of Coke 

CIH GEORGE BEILBY has contributed an 
*-2 interesting paper entitled The Structure of 
Coke its Origin and Development ’ to the Trans¬ 
actions of the Society of Chemical Industry (November 
15, 1922) The paper contains a critical discussion 
of the changes that have been observed in coal and 
similar substances during the process of carbonisa¬ 
tion, and an account of experimental work carried 
out on the micro-structure of coke and charcoal 
Use has been made of the new knowledge concern¬ 
ing solids and their internal constitution for which 
Sir William Bragg is so largely responsible and, 
in another direction, of the technique for cutting 
and studying sections of coal introduced by Mr 
Lomax A number of specimens for examination 
were photographed at their natural size, and with 
different magnifications and illuminations It was 
observed how very much the structure of coke was 
determined by the size of the bubbles blown in 
the viscous mass during the semi-liquid stages of 
carbonisation, and even what have hitherto been 
commonly regarded as the solid vitreous cell walls 
of the pores have been shown to be permeated by 
minute bubbles Bound up with this is the control 
of the bubble formation which can be effected by 
blending coals of different behaviour and the 
practical possibilities forthcoming in this way are 
discussed at some length It is shown, for example, 
that the blendmg of a coal which swells and froths 
inordinately with another coal of the non-caking 
variety may be utilised for secunng a strong and 
firm coke with small and evenly distributed pores 
The relevance of work by Messrs Sutcliffe and 
Evans on the briquetting of pulvensed coals as a 
preliminary to carbonisation is indicated It has 
been claimed by them that the control of structure 
could be extended almost indefinitely by the briquet¬ 
ting of finely ground coal by pressure as a preliminary 
to carbonisation It was by working along such 
lines that Sutcliffe and Evans were able to produce 
a material stated to have at least three times the 
gas-absorbing capacity of the best wood charcoal, 
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and specially suitable for use in gas masks Sir 
George Beilby points out that the combustion of 
these close-grained pressure briquettes proceeds 
definitely from the outer surfaces inwards show¬ 
ing that the internal circulation of the oxidising 
gases is much more restricted than m the case of 
metallurgical coke — which raises an interesting 
question 

Seventeen figures are used to elucidate the argu¬ 
ment of the text They are all photo-micrographs 
of coke produced commercially m gas retorts coke 
ovens etc or in the laboratory under special and 
controlled conditions J W (. 


University and Educational Intelligence 

Aberdeen —The Thomson Lecturer for 1923 at the 
Aberdeen United Free Church College is Prof J 
Arthur Thomson, 1LD, whose subject is “ What is 
Man ? The Nature of Man Scientifically Considered ’’ 

Edinburgh —Mr G G Chisholm, reader in geo¬ 
graphy, is to retire at the end of September next in 
consequence of which the University Court will shortly 
proceed to appoint a lecturer who will be responsible 
for and 111 charge of the teaching of geography m 
the University The status of reader may be attached 
to the office Applications for tho post must reach 
the Secretary by, at latest February 28 


iHrlateMr C T Milburn, of Newcastle-on- Tviie 
bequeathed the sum of 10 000/ (in addition to 
20000/ given in his lifetime) to Armstrong College, 
expressing a wish that the legacy should be used lor 
the endowment of a chair for the education of mining 
engineers or of naval architects, and that Ins name 
should be associated with it 

Thf annual prize distribution at the Sir Tohn Cass 
Technical Institute Aldgate, E C 3 will be held on 
Wednesday January 31 when Sir 1 homas Holland, 
after making the picsentations, will deliver an address 
011 Humanism in Technical Education 

MrssRS Norton and Grigory Ltd, offer two 
engineering scholarships to be competed for annually, 
one of value 100/ per annum and one of v due 50/ 
per annum tenable for three vears at any university 
m the United Kingdom or British Dominions The 
honorary committee which will award the scholarships 
consists of Sir Joseph Petavcl (Chairman) Prof C L 
In gits (Vice-Chairman) Prof E G Coker, Mr J 
Talbot, Mr G H Burkhardt and the Chairman and 
Managing Director of Messrs Norton and Gregory, 
Ltd Candidates must have reached the age of 17 
but not the age of 19 on March 1 in the year of 
examination, be domiciled m the United Kingdom 
and undertake to pursue a three years course m 
engineering with the view of following it as a profession 
Papers, which will cover two days’ examination, will 
be set in Fnghsh mathematics, mechanics, and 
general physics The main object of the examina¬ 
tion will be to prove that candidates have received 
a good general education on broad lines and not 
necessarily specialised in engmeenng Ihe examina¬ 
tion for the 1923 scholarships will be held m March 
at a date to be fixed later, and all application forms 
must reach the committee not later than February 
15 Official application forms may be obtained from 
the Secretary, Scholarships Committee, Messrs 
Norton and Gregory, Ltd , 1 and 2 Castle Lane, 
Westminster, London, S W 1 
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Societies and Academies. 

London 

The Royal Society, January 18—Sir Charles 
Sherrington, president, in the chair —J Barcroft 
Observations on the effect of high altitude on the 
physiological processes of the human body Three 
principal factors appear to have a positive influence 
m acclimatisation (a) T he increase m total ventila¬ 
tion, which usually raises the alveolar oxygen pressure 
ten or twelve millimetres higher than it would other¬ 
wise be (6) The rise in the oxygen dissociation curve 
so that at iny oxygen pressure the haemoglobin will 
take up more oxygen than before ( c) The rise in 

the number of red corpuscles, and correspondingly 
m the quantity of haemoglobin llu.se factors are 
not independent variables Blood has been found 
to give at the alveolar carbon dioxide pressure of the 
Andes (about a 7 mm carbon dioxide) (1) A re 
action winch is apparently almost unchanged, or 
even more acid, as mexsured by the ratio of com¬ 
bined to free carbon dioxide , (a) A more alkaline 
reaction by the platinum electrode (3) An oxygen 
dissociation curve which rises apparently out of 
proportion to the change m reaction On making 
the ascent there was a marked increase in the 
number of reticulated red cells after the descent 
these cells fell to below their normal percentage 
In the natives the ratio of reticulated to unreticulatcd 
red colls was not gicatly increased but the absolute 
number of reticulated cells per cubic millimetre was 
about 50 per cent greater than normal We argue 
a hypertrophy in the bone marrow There were no 
nucleated red cells The increase in red blood 
corpuscles is such as to cause an absolute increase in 
the amount of oxygen m each cubic centimetre of 
blood 111 the majority of cases, m spite of the decrease 1 
m saturation A number of mental tests of the | 
ordinary type were performed at Cerro and at sea- 
levcl I hgsc revealed no particular mental disability 
The pressure of oxygen in the blood was so nearly the 
same as that in the alveolar air that we attribute 
the passage of gas through the pulmonary epithelium 
to diffusion —E W MacBnde Remarks on the 
inheritance of icquired characters During the last 
fifteen or twenty years a series of experiments have 
been carried out by Dr Paul Hammerer at Vienna, 
which tend to show that acquired qualities, or m 
other words, modifications of structure induced by 
modified habits are inheritable One of the most 
interesting of his experiments was to induce Alytes, 
a toad which normally breeds on land, to breed in 
water \s a result, after two generations, the male 
Alytes developed a homy pad on the hand, to enable 
him to grasp his slippery partner Mr J Quastel, 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, when in Vienna, saw 
and photographed one of these modified males 
the animal has also been seen by Mr E Boulenger — 
C F Cooper Baluchitkertum osbomt ( ? syn Indnco- 
thenum turgaicum, Bomssyak) Baluchithenum os- 
borm is an aberrant rhinoceros, apparently the largest 
known land mammal The remains were first found 
in Baluchistan Further fragments have been found 
in Turkestan, and, recently, in China While re¬ 
sembling the rhinoceroses more than any other of the 
Pemsodactyla, Baluchithenum is still isolated and 
of uncertain zoological position Adaptations to 
weight have brought about a superficial resemblance 
to the limb bones of elephants Some of the foot 
bones and neck vertebrae resemble those of the 
horse , due possibly to descent from a small eocene 
form, Tnplopus, which likewise shows an inter¬ 
mingling of horse and rhinoceros characters In 
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some structures, notably the excavations of the 
vertebral canal to ensure a combination of lightness 
and strength, Baluchithenum stands alone among 
mammals —J A Gunn and K J Franklin The 
sympathetic .innervation of the vagina— H G 
Cannon On the metabolic gradient of the frog’s egg 
—Basiswar Sen On the relation between perme¬ 
ability variation and plants movements —H L 
Duke An inquiry into an outbreak of human try¬ 
panosomiasis in a Glossma morsitans belt to the East 
of Mwanza, Tanganyika Territory—Louis Dollo 
Le Centenaire des Iguanodons (1822-1922) 

Geological Society, December 20 —Prof A C 
Seward, president, in the chair —W A Richardson ’ 
A micrometnc study of the St Austell granite 
(Cornwall) The problem of the effect of sampling 
a coarse-grained rock by means of slices is considered 
in detail Qualitative and quantitative studv of the 
minerals reveals three types of rock {a) a biotite- 
muscovite-gr mite of coarse grain confined to the 
east (b) a lithionite-gramte occupying by far the 
greater part of the outcrop , and (c) a gilberhte- 
gramte confined to a small area near St Stephen's 
Beacon and furnishing the china-stone "rock A 
high negative correlation is found between quartz 
and orthoclase—true for this area but not for granites 
m general When mapped, the minerals fall into 
groups that are distinctly connected with the areas 
occupied by the different types, and in each of which 
there is an outer zone nch in quartz surrounding 
an inner region with a high content of orthoclase 
The magma probably invaded the area progressively 
from the east to the west it had always partly 
crystallised before injection into the present level — 
W (> St J Shannon The petrography and correla¬ 
tion of the igneous rocks of the loruuay promontory 
T wo stages of vulcanicity occurred— in the Middle 
and in the Upper Devonian as shown by basic tuffs 
and a spilite 1 he intrusions form an alkaline suite 
An augite-lamprophvrc in limestone, and a soda- 
porpbyrite in Middle Devonian slates are described 
from Babbacombe A preliminary account of the 
tectonics is attempted, particularly of the inversion, 
at Ilsham of the faulting and of the north to-south 
strike of some of the folds 

Aristotelian Society, January 8 —Prof T P Nunn 
in the chair—W Adams Brown The problem of 
classification in religion The differences in existing 
religions may be explained m three different ways 
They may be regarded, as variations from a single 
standard type , as moments m the development of 
one all-embracing religion , or as recurrent parallel 
contrasted types If the last view be taken, the 
principle of classification may be found in the 
variations of the individual personal experience, or 
in differences m man’s social attitude Most recent 
study of religious types has followed the first of 
these methods This method, helbful so far as it 
goes, can be usefully supplemented by an analysis 
of man’s social relationships The new classifica¬ 
tion is based upon the attitude of religious people 
to social institutions There are three possible 
attitudes which one may take towards the existing 
social order One may accept it as it is without 
question and yield its institutions willing and loyal 
allegiance One may protest against it as corrupt or 
negligible and find in one’s own inner life a sufficient 
refuge and compensation One may believe that 
society is itself in process of being transformed into 
new and better forms and that each man and woman 
may have part in that remaking These three 
attitudes have their counteipart in religion. One 
man believes that he communes with God most 
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perfectly through allegiance to some existing organisa¬ 
tion the triumph of which in the world he identifies 
with the victory of God s will Another believes 
that he communes with God most deeply when he 
withdraws his attention from all that is finite and 
transitory, and concentrates it upon the attempt to 
realise the immediate presence of God A third is 
persuaded that he communes with God most truly 
as he joins his fellows in remaking the institutions 
of society (including the church itself) according to 
a constantly clearer apprehension of the will of God, 
as that will is being progressively revealed to all 
who seek it in humility and faith These three 
types may be designated imperialism, individualism 
and democracy Each has given rise to institutions 
appropriate to its genius 

Mineralogical Society, January 9 —Dr A h II 
Tutton, past-president, in the chair - A Brammall 
and H F Harwood Dartmoor occurrences of (1) 
rutile, brookite, and anatasc , (2) zircon (1) 

Anatase with less abundant brookite and scanty 
rutile, is common m Dartmoor stream sands etc 
Anatase and brookite, absent from the unaltered grey 
granite have been found m pneumatolysed rocks, 
especially " red ” granites, and the mode of genesis 
of these two minerals is discussed Data provided 
by chemical work on ’ bauentisod Dartmoor 
biotite (containing about 1 8 per cent Ti0 2 ) and by 
the occurrence of anatase granules enciustmg detrital 
grams of llmenite are examined in their bearing 
on the possibility that some anatase may have 
, developed (or existing crystals may have continued 
to grow) m detrital material after sedimentation 
(2) Two strongly contrasted kinds of zircon crystals 
are described differences in crystal habit, nature 
of inclusions, and mode of occurrence in the granite 
suggest that the dominant kind, which is tawny, 
zoned, and rich in inclusions, crystallised out from 
the magma early, and that the subordinate kind, 
water-clear, and containing few inclusions, separated 
out at a much later stage —Dr L J Spencer, with 
chemical analyses by E D Mountain and micro¬ 
scopical determinations of the pscudomorphs bv 
W Campbell Smith A davyne-lilce mineral and its 
pseudomorphs from St John's Island, Egypt Two 
small crystals found with pendot, gamierite, etc 
showed the physical characters of davyne, but 
consist of a complex silicate (with sulphate and 
carbonate) of aluminium, calcium, magnesium, and 
sodium together with a considerable amount of 
water Pseudomorphs after this material are more 
abundant, they consist of a complex of hydrated 
silicates of aluminium and magnesium together with 
small amounts of corundum and spinel 

Royal Meteorological Society, January 17—Dr C 
Chree, president, in the chair —C Chree Aurora and 
allied phenomena Brilliant aurora m England seems 
always to be accompanied by a magnetic storm, and 
any outstanding magnetic disturbance is accompanied 
by aurora Thus presumably they have a common 
cause, now generally believed to be electrical currents 
in the upper atmosphere, originated by a discharge 
Of some kind from the sun Our knowledge of the 
height of aurora is mainly due to Norwegian men of 
Science Prof Carl StOrmer discovered how to photo¬ 
graph aurora, and by taking simultaneous photographs 
front the finds of a long base, and measuring the 
apparent parallax, he is able to .calculate the height 
For the lower level of aurora he finds heights in the 
neighbourhood of 100 kilometres The height of the 
highest visible appearance vanes greatly Heights 
exceeding 300 kilometres are not very uncommon, 
.W Sojne measurements have exceeded 600 kUb- 
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metres Travelling northwards from the south of 
England aurora and magnetic disturbances both 
increase, the former at least very rapidly The 
aurora] frequency m Shetland is said to be 10 to 20 
times that in the extreme south of England There 
is thus within the British Isles a great vanety in the 
frequency or intensity of aurora and it is also 
believed in the intensity of magnetic disturbance 
An observatory provided with magnetographs has 
recently been established in Shetland and if adequate 
means are forthcoming for the intensive study of 
auroral and magnetic phenomena substantial contri¬ 
butions to knowledge may reasonably be expected 

Paris 

Academy of Sciences, January 3—M Albm Haller 
in the chair —I he president announced the death 
of Gaston Bonnier member of the section ot botany 
- R de Forcrand The alcoliolatcs of thallium 
Thallium differs from sodium and potassium in that 
it docs not displace hydrogen directly from the 
alcohols Alcohol vapour acts upon thallium m the 
presence of oxygen, giving the compound CjH 5 Ofl 
as a dense oily liquid (density 3 33) Ilus liquid 
added to an excess of anhydrous methyl alcohol 
gives thilhum methylate, III, Oil as a solid 
With the suite thallium ethylvtc as the stirting 
point, corresponding compounds have lxen prepircd 
from glycol glycerol and phenol —Paul Vuillemin 
The classification of the monocotyledons—Bcrtrind 
Gambler I lu curves of Bertrand—Stanislas Millot 
Probability a posteriori -J Haag iht study of 
certain problems in kinetic tin 01 y, with the hypo 
thesis tli it the interniolecular force is some function 
of the distance —Margaret G Tomkinson The 
catalytic hydrogenation of sulphur dioxide A 
mixture of dry hydrogen and sulphur dioxide in tin 
presence of reduced nickel at ibout 400° C gives 
water sulphuretted hydrogen, and sulphur The 
nickel is wholly converted into nickel sulphide, but 
in spite of thus, the catalytic reduction can bo carried 
on indefinitely-—A Mailhe The citalytic de 
composition of castor oil 1 he oil was decomposed by 
passing over alumina and metallic copper at 550° 
to 570° C The giseous products contained j6 per 
cent of unsaturated hydrocarbons from the liquid 
portion oenanthyhc aldehyde hexane, and heptane 
were isolated At temperatures above 0oo° C 
aromatic hydrocarbons were also identified —Mme 
A Hee Study of the Algerian earthquake of August 
25 1922, from the nncroseismic observations A 

discussion of the seismographs from eight observa¬ 
tories Fhe epicentre was deduced from these to 
be near Cavaignac, and this is m agreement with the 
macroseismic observations —Emmanuel de Martonne 
The Pliocene delta of the Var and the erosion levels 
of the vallevs opening into it 

Sydnfy 

Linnean Society of New South Wales, November 29 
—Mr G A Waterhouse, president, in the chair — 
J Mitchell Descriptions of two new tnlobites and 
note on Gnffilhides convexicaudatus Mitch A species 
of Cordama is described from Australia for the first 
time A new species of Ptychopana forms an 
addition to tlie fossil fauna of North-west Queensland. 
Gnffithides convexicaudatus Mitchell is transferred to 
tbe genus Phillipsia—Marguerite Henry A mono¬ 
graph of the freshwater Entomostraca of New South 
Wales Pt ii Copepoda Twenty-three species of 
'copepods, one of which is recorded for the first time 
in Australia four for the first tune in New South 
Wales and three which are new, are described Two 
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of these species belong to the division Harpacticoida 
—C P Alexander New or little known species of 
Australian Tipultdae (Diptera), Pt 1 An account of 
twenty-three specimens from a number of Australian 
collections —H S Halcro Wardlaw The effect of sus¬ 
pended respiration on the composition of alveolar air 
Inspirations were held in the lungs until the composi¬ 
tion of the alveolar air ceased to alter Circulatory 
disturbances were minimised by holding an inspiration 
for a number of consecutive short periods instead of 
for one long period Similar final values were reached 
whether the initial inspiration consisted of air alone 
or of air mixed with a percentage of carbon dioxide 
higher than the normal alveolar percentage Similar 
final values were reached also whether the inspiration 
was held under normal or under negative intrathoracic 
pressure this was not the case when circulatory 
disturbances were allowed to exert their effect — 
A M Lea On Australian Anthicidae (Coleoptera) 
Notes on synonymy variation, and distribution are 
given, and <53 species are described as new —J 
McLuckie A contribution to the parasitism of 
Notolhixos mcattus (Ohv) var subaureus The 
structure of the fruit, the mechanism of seed-dispersal, j 
the structure of the haustonum and its relation to 
the host tissues are dest ribtd —T Thomson Flynn 
The phylogenetic significance of the marsupul 
allantoplacenta In a typical mammal, the placental 
cycle is divisible into three stages,- metnoplacental, 
omphaloplacental, and allantoplacental The last 
stage is absent in all marsupials except Pcramcles 
Fxamination of the allantoplacenta of Perameles 
shows its definite relation to that of Monodelphia 
It is considered that the ancestors of marsupials were 
therefore, placental 


Official Publications Received 

The Institution of Civil Engineers Engineering Abstracts prepared 
from the Current Periodical I Iteraturo of Engineering and Applied 
Science published outside the United Kingdom New Series No 14 
January Edited by W l Spear Pp IMS (Tondon Ot George 
Stref t) 

Agricultural Research Institute Puss Bulletin Vo 136 The Hydrogen 
Ion Concentration! of sonic Indian Soils and Plant Juicee By l)r 
W R G Atkins Pp lle-12 Bulletin No 137 Note on the Protmhility 
of an Inter relation between the Length of the Stigma and that of the 
Fibre In some forms of the gonna Gossyplum By Bam Prasad Pp 
11+7+2 plates (Calcutta Government Publications office ) 4 annas each 

Sclirlften der Natiirfonn hendeii Ocaellscliaft in tlanng Nouc bulge 
Ftlnf/elinten Uamlea Drlttes nnd Vlertea Heft Tell 2 lahresberuht 
fill 11)21 Pp li+66 Teil 3 Wlaeenschaftllche Ablisndluugen Pp 

44Bericht des $estpreueeisehiii Botanlach /oologischen Voreliia Pp 
iv +30 (l)aiuig) 

Geological I Iteraturo added to the Geological 8o< lety a Library during 
the Year ended Decsmbei Slat, l')14 Compiled by Arthur Ureig Pp 
lv+198 (I tuition Geological Society ) 5« Br Vd to F G 8 

Hampstead Scientific Society Report of the Connell and Proceedings, 
with a 1 ist of the Members, for the Period Octobei 1°20 to September 
m2 , with Reports of General Meetings 1019-1020 Pp 68 (London 
Stanllsld House Prince Arthur Road ) 


Royal IxeriroTioM or Oiut Britain, at 8 —R. D Oldham The Char 
an ter and Canto of Earthquakes (1). 

Institute or Mawne Engineers, I*c., at 8.80 — A Keens Some 
Deductions from Indicator Diagrams 

Boysi Photoorapbic Socisty op Great Britain, at 7 —T Bell On 
the Thames with a Camera 


Hoyai Col tnn e op Surgeons op Enoianp, at 6 —Prof M Woodman 
Malignant Disease of the Upper Jaw, with special reference to Operative 

Institution or Mechanical Enuineirs (Students Meeting), at 6 —f R 
Wilton Foundations In Dock and Harbour Works (Vernon Hareourt 
Lectures)(2) _ , 

Roval Society or Arts, at 8 —T H Fnlrbrother and Dr A Benabaw 
Tlie RelaUon between Chemical and Antiseptic Aotlon In the Coal Tar 

RoYsf"S ociety op Medicine (Social Evening), at 9— Piof W Wright 
I eonardo da Vinci 

THURSDAY, February 1 

Royal Institution or Great Britain, at 8 —Prof I M Hellbron The 
Photosynthraia of Plant Product* (1) „ „ „ , 

Hov Al Sooietv at 4 30 —Piof O W Richardson The Magnitude of the 
Gyronimgnetic Ratio —Sir Kiohard Psget Th« Production of Artificial 
Vowel Bounds — T Simeon The Carbon Arc Speetruni in the Extreme 
Ultra Violet - Prof J Joly Pleochrolc Haloes of various Geologioal 
Ages —Prof H A Wilson The Motion ol Electrons In Gases —Dr H 
Hartildgs The Coincidence Method for the Wave length Missuieinent 
of Absorption Bands —A Berry and Lorna M Swain The Steady 
Motion ofa Cylinder through IiiHnlte Viscous Fluid —W Jevoni The 
Lino 8pectrum of Chloriue In the Ultra violet (Region A 8854-2070 A) — 
M II Evans and H J Geoige Note cm the Adsorption of Gases by 
Solids and the Thickness of the Adsorbed Layer 

Linnkan Society or London at 6 

Royal Aebonaitii ai So- ikty (at Royal Society of Arts), at 5 SO —G S 
Maker Ten Yearn Testing of Model Seaplanes 

Insutution or Eixcthical Engineers at 6—P J Robinson Ths 
Maintenance of Voltage on a D O Distribution System by means of a 
fully Automatic Substation * 

Royal Society or Medicine (Obstetrics and Qynwcology Section), at 8 
Dr W R White t ooper and H K Griffith (1) A Luse of Inversion of 
the Uterus occurring in the Third Week of the Puernerlum . (2) A Case 
of Obstructed Labour duo to Contraction Ring —B White-house and 
Dr H Feat hei atone Note on the Use of Spinal Amestbesia with Tropo 
cocaine in cases of Ctesarian Section —Dr S Cameron Canarian 

Camera Club, at 8 16 —J B Saunders Off the Beaten Track ot tha /oo 


Moore Operative Procedures In the Treatmout or Bilateral Paralysis 
of the Abductor Muscles of the Larynx, with Special Reference to a 
New Method by means of which It is suggested, the Air way may be 
Re oiieiied and the Patient Decannnlsted 
Roy a i Colipoe or Hdroaonb or Knoland, at 6 — Prof C A Joll The 
Metatastlc Tumours ot Bone 

Rovai Astronomical Sooietv (Geophysical Discussion) at 6— Col E 
M Jack The Protection for the International Aeronautical Map 
Other speakers Capt G T McCuw, Col Sir C F Clone, Col J L. 
Wmterbotham and probably A R Hlnka Chairman, Sir G P 
Lenox Conynghatn . . ..... 

Inhtiiution or Mecuankai Enoineebh (Informal Meeting) at7—A E 
L Chorlton The Use or Light Alloys in place of Iron and Steel 
Junior iNfrriTLTioN or Enoini rns, at 7 80 —P J Waldram Ventilation 
and I Ightlng of Factories ,, , 

Royal Society or Meoicine (Epidemiology and Stato Medicine Section), 
at 8 —Dr It J Reece Progress and Problems in Epidemiology 
(Presidential Address). 

Rovai Hoiietv or Mepioink (Ana sthetlos Section), at 8 80—Dr J 8 
Goodall Some Cardiovascular Conditions In relation to Anfusthesla 
Royal Institution or Ortat Britain, at 0 —C F Cross Faot and 
Phantasy in Industrial Science 


Diary of Societies 


SATVRDiY, January 27 

Royal Institution or Great Britain, at 8—Sir Watford Darios 
Speech Rhythm In Vocal Music (2)v 


SATURDAY, January 27 

Horniman Museum (Forest H1U), at 8 80 -Capt W H Date Wireless 
Telephony and Broadcasting 

TVKSDAY, January 80 

Gresham Cullers, at 8— A R Ilinks Astronomy (Succeeding 
Lectures on January 81, February 1 and 2). 
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Ianitary Institute, at 6 80 —Dr L C Farkes Introductory 
re to Students in the various Courses. 

ELIAN Society (at University of London Club), at 8 —Prof W A 
I The Problem of Classification in Religion 
Jeooraphical Society (at Aolian Hall), at 8 80 -Capt JET 
is Kigexi and the Birnnga Range, Uganda. 


Lectures (1)). (Succeeding Lecture 
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The Science and Practice of Pure Milk 
Supply 
II 

I N last week’s article on this subject emphasis was 
placed on the importance of the consideration 
that efforts to secure pure milk satisfying scientific 
conditions should not, if possible, be permitted to 
reduce the total quantity of milk available for public 
use There is little doubt that immediate action to en¬ 
force the supply of milk from non-tuberculous cattle 
would have this effect, and thus action beneficent in 
its intention would be mimical to the public welfare 
There is every reason for excluding from milking 
herds all cows with diseased udders, or which can be 
shown to be giving milk containing tubercle bacilli 
It is advisable to encourage farmers to clear their 
herds of tuberculosis, and to give special certificates 
to farmers who sell milk only from cows proved free 
from tuberculosis by the tuberculin test It may be 
desirable to go further than this for small herds of 
cattle, with a limited supply , for a single diseased 
cow m a small herd is much more dangerous to human 
consumers than when the bacillary milk is diluted 
in a vaster volume of milk There are those who 
regard the imbibition of small quantities of tubercle 
bacilli in milk as a valuable means of securing partial 
human immunity, but even if this be accepted as 
possible, the toleration implied by it of tuberculous 
infection of unknown dosage is unscientific, and the 
only sensible plan is to pasteurise milk from untested 
herds Every human being receives tubercle bacilli 
of human origin in small doses, and the prevention 
of human tuberculosis may be said to consist—on the 
side of infection—in preventing too frequent or massive 
infection, beyond the powers of personal resistance 
This is much more important for young children than 
for adults, whether the tuberculous infection is derived 
from milk or from a consumptive human patient, 
Pasteurisation then is a chief means of protection 
against the occasional dangers of milk It 13 not an 
alternative to the hygiene of the cow and of the cow¬ 
shed, of transport, of sale, and of domestic storage 
It is supplementary to them and aids their action 
Nor can pasteunsation be said to encourage the 
continuance of a dirty milk supply Milk which is 
dirty does not keep well after pasteurisation, and is 
thus commercially unprofitable The methods of 
pasteunsation have improved, the flash method 
having been replaced by the “ holder method ” of 
pasteunsation, which makes it more likely that the 
milk will all be subjected to the temperature decided 
upon Pasteurisation is still m process of improve¬ 
ment, as there is reason to think that m practice 
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some of the milk may escape too soon from the heating I regulation, and it secures immediate safety against 


process Even so the danger of tuberculosis, etc has 
been greatly reduced, for dosage of infection is an 
essential element in the result The temperature 
prescribed in the recent Order of the Ministry of Health 
is not less than 145° F and not more than 150° F 
for at least half an hour, the milk to be immediately 
cooled to a temperature of not more than 55° F It 
is also laid down that any sample of pasteurised milk 
taken before delivery to the consumer shall not con¬ 
tain more than 30,000 bacteria per c c nor any bacillus 
coh m one-tenth of a cubic centimetre 

It is unfortunate that, in the somewhat hesitating 
and tentative regulations of the Ministry of Health, 
it has not been regarded as advisable to regulate the 
conditions of commercial pasteunsation, which is 
practised on a large scale without any special certificate 
being asked for by the producer It is probable 
that at the present time most of the milk coming 
into London is pasteurised, though not always satis¬ 
factorily In American cities such pasteurisation 13 
subject to rigid supervision, an automatic gauge of 
the temperature of pasteurisation being kept for 
official inspection and the system now inaugurated 
m England, in which it will be possible for vendors 
to pay for a certificate of permission to sell “pasteur¬ 
ised ” milk, while their neighbours are selling pasteur¬ 
ised or partially pasteurised milk without such a 
certificate and without disclosure of the fact that the 
milk has been treated by heat, is. obviously a system 
which should not continue The uncertified and un¬ 
declared pastcurisatioh has real possibilities of mischief, 
for it leads the unsuspecting purchaser to subject 
the milk to repeated heating to its detriment Such 
doubly-heated milk is liable to produce scurvy and 
rickets This naturally leads to the consideration of 
the drawbacks to pasteunsation of milk The evi¬ 
dence goes to show that pasteurisation as defined 
above, followed by rapid cooling, does not spoil the 
milk Such milk, like dried milk, has not been shown 
to produce scurvy and any fear on this point is 
averted by the use of fruit juice in small quantities 
Although the vitamin-content of milk treated on the 
“holder” system has not been adequately investi¬ 
gated, experimental observations quoted in the October 
issue of the Scottish Journal of Agriculture show that 
there need be little apprehension on this head, especi¬ 
ally if the precautionary use of fruit juice is adopted 
The admirable results of feeding infants on dried milk 
confirm this opinion 

The general enforcement of pasteunsation of milk 
is caB4®Mtor in the public interest, and there can be 
little doubt that step by step this will come into 
operation It is the most practical method of State 
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senous nsks of infection when carried out satisfactorily 1 . 
For many years efforts to improve the sanitary con* 
ditions of the farm and the cow-byre have been 
made, but with results which are quite incommen¬ 
surate with the expense involved By dirt tests, 
bacterial counts, insistence on cooling of the milk at 
the farm, and allied measures, both the wholesale 
purchaser of the farmer’s milk and the sanitary 
authority can do much to increase its cleanliness, 
but pasteurisation is the essential safeguard in the 
public interest Attacks on pasteurised milk are not 
justified scientifically, and they imply, if successful, a 
continuance of the supply of infective milk, with the 
dangers at present associated with its consumption 
Pasteunsation is already enforced in a considerable 
number of American cities, and we would welcome 
action on the part of the British Government which 
would permit large local authorities m this country 
to aid the milk industry and to safeguard the public 
health by enforemg the pasteurisation under satis¬ 
factory conditions of the local milk supply 

The pasteurisation of milk supplies carries with 
it the distnbution of milk in sterilised sealed bottles, 
which is an important safeguard against domestic 
contamination, a chief source under present conditions 
of mischief 

The Ministry of Health has issued regulations also as 
to superior qualities of milk, which may be described 
as Certified, Grade A or Grade A (tuberculin tested) 
Grade A milk is described in the official notice 
circulated with these regulations as “ superior to the 
ordinary milk of the country and reasonably safe 
under all ordinary circumstances ” Evidently certi¬ 
fication of such milk must be made with fear and 
trembling According to the schedule of conditions 
imposed, the cows have not been proved to be 
free from tuberculosis by the tuberculin test, the 
chief test imposed being a trimestnal examination of 
the herd by a veterinary surgeon, who orders the 
exclusion of arty animal “ showing evidence of any 
disease which is likely to affect the milk injuriously ” 
American experience has shown that even with tuber* 
culm testing, it is necessary to pasteurise the Grade A 
milk supplied for children’s hospitals and the above 
certificate for Grade A milk cannot be regarded as 
conferring anything approximating to the security 
for the consumer which efficient pasteurisation pro¬ 
vides The above-quoted definition conduces to 
furious thought We must regard the “ ordinary 
milk of the country ”—the milk with which the vast 
majority of children are supplied—as not "reason¬ 
ably safe ” If so, and it is so, why does the Ministry 
of Health stop short of a simple regulation requiring 
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pasteunsation of the mass of publicly supplied milk 
and thus at once ensuring safety from the chief 
dangers of our milk supply ? Why also does it not 
insist on declaration of pasteunsation when this has 
been done commercially apart from any regulations 
for certifying pasteunsed milk ? 


Physics and Psychics 

(1) {Psychical Research) The Goltgher Circle, May to 
August igsi Experiences of Dr E E Fournier 
d’Albe With an Appendix containing Extracts 
from the Correspondence of the late Dr W J 
Crawford, and others Pp 81+plates (London 
J M Watkins, 21 Cecil Court, 1922) 7s 6d net 

(2) The Case against Spirit Photographs By C 
Vincent Patnck and W Whatcly Smith Pp 47 
(London Kegan Paul and (o , Ltd , 1922 ) 

(3) Cold Light on Spiritualistic “ Phenomena ” An 
Experiment with the Crewe Circle By Harry Price 
Pp 15 (London Kegan Paul and Co , Ltd , 1922 ) 
6d net 

(x) T N this book Dr Fournier d’Albe records his 
JL expenments with the Gohgher medium and 
Circle, undertaken to corroborate, if possible, the re¬ 
markable results claimed by the late Dr Crawford In 
order to explain certain alleged occult phenomena 
(“ raps,” “ levitations,” etc) obtained with this 
medium, Dr Crawford postulated as the agents in¬ 
visible entities which he called “operators,” and 
believed to be departed human beings (spirits) The 
modus operandi of the “ operators ” is as follows 
From the medium’s body, metamorphosed from her 
“ flesh,” a substance, indifferently called “ plasm,” 
“ ectoplasm,” “ psychic fluid,” etc , emanates as an 
extensible rod, the proximal end of which retains 
connexion with the medium’s body, the distal free end 
being provided with a “ suction grip ” to hold, and 
move, objects Dr Crawford not only photographed 
this “ psychic stuff,” but also in June 1920 saw it and 
felt it wngglmg up the medium’s legs like a snake 
Shortly after this experience he committed suicide, 
and his researches ceased Some ten months later 
Dr Fournier d’Albe takes up the broken threads 
The stance room he describes as feebly illuminated by 
a one candle-power gas-bumer, enclosed in a box with 
red glass sides so arranged that the medium is in 
comparative darkness, the floor, the legs of the members 
of the Circle, and even some of their hands, being m 
total darkness Kathleen Gohgher, the medium, is 
seated at one end, so to speak, of the circle of sitters, 
her hither being almost invariably next her 
Dr Fournier d’Albe placed at the bottom of an 
fmpty decanter a glass button, a peg, and a cork, 
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and asked the “ spirits ” to remove the cork by means 
: of a “ psychic structure,” but leave the other objects 
in the decanter The “ spirits,” apparently unable to 
discriminate between the objects, remove the button 
Dr Fournier d’Albe next placed with the button a 
drop of mercury m the decanter, and requested the 
“ spirits ” to remove the former only After repeated 
attempts they gave it up, saying, through raps, that 
they would try again another da> They did—and 
succeeded Lastly, to prevent both inversion of the 
decanter and substitution, Dr Fournier d’Albe asks 
them to remove the button from a decanter containing 
water After several trials the “ spirits ” rap out the 
message that they cannot do so, as the water dissolves 
the “ psychic structure ” 

By this time the experimenter is becoming dis¬ 
illusioned Nor are his suspicions allayed by the 
chiffon-like appearance of the shadowgraph winch he 
took of the “ ectoplasm ” Finallv, when Dr Fournier 
d’Albc unmistakably felt muscular movements of both 
father and daughter going on in unison with the move¬ 
ments of a “ levitated ” table, when, a little later, he 
saw a “ levitated ” stool balanced on the foot of the 
medium’s outstretched leg, he thought it time to 
conclude the experiments He sent the medium a 
cheque, stating he desired no more sittings as, after 
three months experimenting, lie had gathered no 
definite evidence in favour of the psychic origin of the 
phenomena However, he was persuaded to attend 
one more sitting at which a great effort was to be 
made to produce evidential phenomena Dr Fournier 
d’Albe assented, stipulating that the medium’s feet be 
tied to the chair, and her arms held This was agreed 
to, but, as is always the case at seances when trickery 
is precluded, there were no spiritualistic phenomena of 
anv kind, no levitation could be obtamtd—not even 
the faintest rap 

Dr Fournier d’Albe is to be congratulated on his 
exposure of this notorious medium and Circle But 
let the reader be under no misapprehension although 
Dr houmicr d’Albe says Dr Crawford’s expenments 
are invalidated he yet sees nothing in his own dealings 
with the Golighers to muke him doubt the genuineness 
of the “ spiritualistic phenomena ” of Madame Bisson 
and her medium Eva C We wonder if he holds the 
same opinion now that the “ phenomena ” of this 
French medium have been dismissed as a “ clumsy 
hoax ” by a committee of professors who recently 
witnessed them 

The book contains an appendix dealing with the 
correspondence of the late Dr Crawford and others 
which the reader cannot afford to ignore, as it furnishes 
a good insight into the reasoning capacity and “ scien¬ 
tific method ” of spiritualists 
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(2) The authors describe the many methods of 
taking spirit-photographs, enumerate the devices of 
mediums for deceiving the public, and, finally, state 
why they decline to accept the phenomena as 
genuine “ Of all spiritualistic phenomena,” says Mr 
Smith, “spirit-photographs are the most obviously 
fraudulent ” 

The general argument of believers in spirit-photo¬ 
graphy is as follows The ether waves that affect the 
eye (light) constitute but a small proportion of the 
complete wave-scale The photographic plate is 
sensitive to infra red and ultra-violet waves, and to 
X-rays, to all of which the retina is indifferent Why, 
therefore, should not the photographic plate respond 
to “ spirit ” emanations ? The reasoning, while not 
altogether unsound, calls to mind the advice in the 
cookery book in the recipe for hare soup—first catch 
your hare! 

The type of spirit-photograph with which this work 
principally deals is, m the jargon of the cult, an “ extra ” 
A bereaved individual gives the spirit-photographer 
(medium) a description or a portrait of the departed 
one from whom he wants a sign After payment of 
fees he sits for his portrait, which is duly presented 
with an extra figure thereon that the victim imagines 
to represent his lost one Spiritualists claim that 
hundreds of “ extras ” have thus been recognised, 
which only shows how mu<h the ps>chology of decep¬ 
tion accentuates the truism—the wish is father to the 
thought The spirit-photographer Buguet was eventu¬ 
ally detected and sentenced to twelve months’ im¬ 
prisonment and a heavy fine, yet, despite his con¬ 
fession of guilt and his description of how he had 
faked the “ spirits ” on his photographs, witness after 
witness came forward and swore to having recognistd 
the “ extras ” 

Mr Patnck, in a careful analysis of “ Fairy Photo¬ 
graphs,” recently published by Sir A Conan Doyle, 
directs attention to the many suspicious points demand¬ 
ing further explanation, and he does not hesitate to 
label the fames as “ fakes ” 

If only those who desire to receive communications 
from the unseen would first read this book one of the 
most pernicious forms of parasitism extant would 
disappear 

(3) Mr Price’s remarks are significant, as he is a mem¬ 
ber of the Society for Psychical Research—a society 
not notoriously addicted to hypercnticism of occult 
phenomena To him is due the credit of exposing 
Mr Hope of Crewe, the last and most elusive of the 
three leading British spirit-photographers Veam- 
combe had been detected substituting plates Mrs 
Deane, a member of, and strongly recommended by, 
the “ British College of Psychic Science,” has also been 
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proved to have tampered with plates Remained only 
Mr Hope and his assistant Mrs Buxton To him 
comes Mr Price craving a “ spirit extra,” and armed 
with a set of four plates secretly marked by X-rays 
with a stencil design m such way that, after develop¬ 
ment, the whole set of plates would show the complete 
design, any lacunae in the latter proving substitution 
As a result, Mr Hope is found “ guilty of deliberately 
substituting his own plates for those of a sitter ” 

The question which the reader will ask after perusal 
of these three works is not—Why are there so many 
deceivers ? but Why are there so many dupes ? Money 
—whether fees for “ extras ” and “ psychographs ” 
or substantial royalties for books—may explain the 
former, but wherefore the victims ? The secret, we 
opine, lies m a defect of education The young are 
taught to think, but not how to think It is of minor 
import whether the conclusions in which thoughts 
terminate are or are not in accordance with fact 
What is of vital importance is the character of the 
mental processes It is wrong thinking rather than 
wrong thoughts that so often mars the individual, 
undermines society, and imperils the State Ctrcum- 
sptce l So long as the young growing child does not 
learn how to think, there will inevitably be an undue 
proportion of grown-ups whose pitiful logic consists 
in drawing false conclusions from unsound premises, 
and to whom error appears as truth provided it be 
shouted sufficiently loudly and frequently 

C Marsh Beadkell 


A Great American Agricultural Cyclopaedia 

(1) Cyclopedia of Farm Crops A Popular Survey of 
Crops and Crop-making Methods m the United States 
and Canada Edited by L II Bailey Pp xvi + 
699 + 25 plates (New York The Macmillan Co , 
London Macmillan and Co, Ltd , 1922) 25s net 

(2) Cyclopedia of Farm Animals Edited by L H 
Bailey Pp xvi + 708 + 25 plates (New York 
The Macmillan Co , I ondon Macmillan and Co , 
Ltd , 1922 ) 25s net 

R L H BAILEY has edited more agricultural 
booksothan any other man living, but he can 
never have excelled the two volumes that constitute 
this Cyclopaedia One volume deals with crops the 
other with animals Of agricultural crops there are 
in the United States between one and two hundred, 
quite apart of course from the innumerable plants 
coming within the province of the horticulturist In 
these volumes a generous view is taken, and room is 
found for med'Cinal plants and plants yielding fibre, 
paper, oil, dyes, etc, which would not usually be 
included m an agricultural list The animals ate less 
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numerous, but even here the list is much larger than 
would have been expected, and is made to include 
pets, fish, game, and productive insects, as well as the 
usual poultry and live-stock The volumes are the 
direct descendant of the well-known Cyclopaedia of 
American Agriculture, which has run out of print and 
by reason of the cost will not he reprinted in extenso 
(1) The plan of the volume dealing with crops is to 
start with an account of the life processes of the plant, 
well written by W J V Osterhout, followed bv de¬ 
scriptions of the effects of stimulation by artificial 
hght, weak poisons, and electricity , then to deal with 
insect and fungoid pests, and afterwards with plant 
breeding The more technical part commences with 
accounts of the general principles of crop production 
and farm management, rotations, the growth of crops 
under cover, etc, and finally comes the long list of 
field crops, each of which is dealt with in detail 
More than a hundred experts have contributed to 
the volume and they have amassed a wealth of interest¬ 
ing material, much of which seems very strange to 
English readers How many agriculturists m this 
country are familiar with the agricultural process of 
“ singeing the cholla ” ? This operation is described 
in connexion with the cactus which constitutes a con¬ 
siderable part of the vegetation in the southern part 
of the range country, New Mexico and Arizona Un- 
fortunatclv the natural cacti are in the main spiny, 
and the attempts to introduce spineless forms useful 
to stock have not proved particularly successful 
Nothing daunted, however, the American ranger has 
proved equal to the situation ; by means of a gasoline 
blow-lamp the spines are singed off, with the result 
that the cacti become much relished by live-stock and 
are literally devoured, the prickly pears being eaten 
nearly to the ground, while only the trunks and woody 
branches of the chollas (Opunta Julgida) remain 
Turning to agriculture proper, the most important 
and most distinctive crop of the United States is 
maize, there always called “ corn ” It is described as 
of Mexican origin and related to Mexican grass teosinte 
(EuchUena Mexuana) The annual value of the crop 
exceeds that of any other in the States and is esti¬ 
mated at more than a billion dollars the most im¬ 
portant mdividuaf States are Illinois, Iowa, Nebraska, 
Missouri, Kansas, and Indiana, the least important 
are Montana and Wyoming The vield vanes from 
less than 10 bushels per acre in Flonda to 35 or 36 
bushels per acre m Connecticut, Massachusetts, Maine, 
and Pennsylvania Its different vaneties are, to a 
greater extent than those of any othei; crop, capable of 
adaptation to local conditions, some mature m seventy 
\ or eighty days, and are thus suited to the short seasons 
(of the North l these attain a height of 3 ft or 4 ft 
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only Others found in the South have a growing 
season of six months, and may reach a height of 20 ft 
or more The crop fits well into rotation farming, and 
therefore is assured of a permanent place m agriculture 

Another highly important crop is wheat, the 
area of which increased greatly in the States during 
the period in which it was shrinking here Wheat is, 
however, essentially a pioneer crop, and it tends to 
shift towards the newer countries Thus, during the 
past fifty years the centre of wheat production in the 
United States has moved westwards more rapidly than 
has the centre of the population In i8<;o New York 
was one of the great wheat growing States, now it 
produces onlj a lutle more than 1 per cent of the 
United States crop Later on, Southern Wisconsin 
and Northern Illinois became the c hief wheat States, 
now Kansas and North Dakota take the le id Plant 
breeders and seedsmen have been husilv occupied with 
the crop, and an immense number of different varieties 
have been grown so far bac k as 1895 the U S De¬ 
partment grew more than 1000 different sorts for 
several years, though a number were found to be 
identical, and only about 250 were of any value to 
American growers Since then the varieties have 
increased considerably 

Unlike Great Britain, the United States has a 
large area of spring-sown wheat, and, moreover, 
much of its wheat is grown under drier conditions 
than prevail here There are still sections of the 
semi-arid country where no rotation is adopted 
and where wheat simplv alternates with summer 
fallow, though, as Dr Lyttleton I yon points out, this 
will prohably before long be replaced by a rotation 
including perennial grass or leguminous crops left 
down for some years Elsewhere m the corn belt 
much of the spring wheat supply alternates with 
maize, though the winter wheat is usually grown in a 
rotation— maize, mai/c, oats, wheat, clover This is 
somewhat of the same type as British wheat growing, 
with the substitution of wheat or oats for the first 
maize crop and roots for the second The harvesting, 
however, is carried out altogether differently, and we 
have in this country nothing approaching the “ Header " 
or the “ ( ombine ” now in use m parts of the States 

As the book is written for American agriculturists 
there is no specific account of British crop production 
There are, however, casual references, not all of which 
are accurate Thus, it is stated that spurrey is culti¬ 
vated by dairy farmers in Great Britain, which we 
believe is not the case 

(2) The volume on animals is equally nch in stores 
of interesting and valuable material It is gratifying 
to*a native of Qreat Bnlam to find bow large a part 
is played by animals which originated here horses, 
E 1 
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sheep, cows, pigs as used on the best farms have been 
distributed from this country, which still fortunately 
retains its best studs British readers will turn with 
much interest to the account of the bison, which, it is 
suggested, has agricultural possibilities It is not m 
itself a particularly tractable animal, the young 
calves are readv to light within a few minutes of 
birth, but it crosses with the domestuated cow to 
produce a hybrid known as the “ cattalo,” which is 
said to offer possibilities 

Altogether the volumes will be found of much value 
to the student of agriculture, and they reflect great 
credit alike on the editor, the contributors, and the 
publishers E J Russell 


History of Electrical Science 

Bibliographical History of Electricity and Magnetism, 
Chronologically Arranged Compiled by Dr P F 

Mottili) Pp xx+ 673 (London C Onfhn and 
Co , Ltd , 1922 ) 42i net 

11 T title of this book and its subtitle, “ Researches 
into the Domain of the F arly Sciences especially 
from the Period of the Re\i\al of Scholasticism, with 
Biographical and other Accounts of the most Dis¬ 
tinguished Natural Philosophers throughout the Middle 
Ages,” well describe the contents I very scientific man 
is interested in the earl) da>s of science, and most 
of thtm know a few traditions about its historv It 
will be a boon to them to find out how far these tradi¬ 
tions are justified bv the Iicts, and this book of Dr 
Mottela>’s, whose death wc had recently to deplore, 
will be of the greatest assistance to them The volume 
gives very complete references to all the distoverers of 
the laws of electricity and magnetism and the writers 
on these subjects The author starts from the dawn of 
authentic (hinese history (2637 B c) and ends with 
Christmas day 1821, when Faraday converted electrical 
into mechanical energy by causing a wire carrying a 
current to rotate m a magnetic field 
» Many photographic reproductions are given of pages 
from ancient books and manuscripts In particular 
the reproductions of pages from the “ Epistola 
de magnete ” of Petrus Percgrinus (1269) taken from 
the Bodleian MS and from an almost illegible MS in 
the Biblioth&que Nationale at Paris are extremely 
interesting 

Roger Bacon, a contemporary of Peregnnus, describes 
him as a “ thoroughly accomplished, perfect mathe¬ 
matician ” He wrote the earliest-known treatise on 
experimental science and gave the first description of 
a pivoted compass A full description is given of Dr 
Gilbert’s (1600) “ De magnete ,” in which reasons 
are given for supposing that the earth is a magnet 
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Sir Isaac Newton in a private letter (1716) seems to 
have partially anticipated Franklm’s discovery that 
a lightning flash was electrical in origin lie writes 
“ I have been much amused by ye singular 
resulting from hnngmg a needle into contact with a 
piece of amber or resin fricated on silke clothe Ye 
flame putteth me in mind of sheet lightning on a small— 
how very small—scale ” It is not generally known 
that the great French physicist and mathematician 
Poisson described the method of obtaining the hori¬ 
zontal value of the earth’s magnetic field m absolute 
measure (1828) Sturgeon mentions that Snow Harris, 
who used strips of copper for his lightning conduc tors, 
carried the lightning conductor of a small man-of-war 
through the powder-magazine' 

This volume deserves a place in every scientific 
library To electrical engineers of all nationalities it 
makes a special appeal A R 

Organic Chemistry 

(1) Grmdlegende Operahonen der Farbenchenne Von 
Prof Dr H F Fierz-David Zweite verbesserte 
Auflage Pp xiv + 266 (Berlin J Springer, 
1922) 300 marks , i2f 

(2) Organic Chemistry Bv Prof W IT Perkin and 

Prof F S Kipping Entirely new edition Part 1 
Pp xi + 68t + x\ (London and Edinburgh W and 

R Chambers, Ltd , Philadelphia J B Lippincott 
(.0,1922 ) 8s 6 d net 

(3) Trattato dt chimica generate ed appheata all’ In - 
dustrta By Prof E Mohnari Vol 2 Chimica 
organtra Parte seconda lerza edizione nveduta 
ed amplicata Pp xv +625-1406 (Milano Ulnco 
Hoepli, 1922) 48 lire 

(1) 'T r "'HE first edition of Dr H E Fierz-David’s 
X volume on the chemistry of dyeing has 
been translated into English, and is by now well 
known to English chemists connected with the manu¬ 
facture of synthetic dyestuffs and to students of 
chemistry preparing for that branch 1 of industry It 
is a book which has supplied a distinct and ever- 
increasing demand 

The preface to the new German edition is interesting 
in so far as the author, who thought fit to suppress 
certain processes in the interest of the home industry, 
now finds that these methods with little modification 
are common to all countries manufacturing “ inter¬ 
mediates,” and that there is nothing which he has 
described which will affect the Swiss colour-makers 
(2) The text-book of organic chemistry by Perkin 
and Kippmg is too well known in our universities and 
colleges to need more than a bnef reference to the nfew 
edition It contains some important additions, notably 
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Chapter 42, m which an account is given of the use of 
catalvsts m organic chemistry, the hardenirlg of oils, 
Thiele’s theory and the cracking of petroleum An 
extension of the sugar group is given in chapter 39 
No doubt in a future edition of the book these somewhat 
incongruously grouped subjects will be allotted their 
proper places 

Minor modifications and additions are the explanation 
of the reac tions which occ ur in the preparation of formu 
acid and of allyl alcohol from glycerol and oxalic and 
in accordance with Chattaway 's work and Werner s 
method for the preparation of methvlamine from 
formaldehyde Some parts of the chapter on the 
terpencs have been modified and several new svnthetu 
products have found a place 

(3) Prof Molmari’s organic chemistry, which was 
translated into Fnglish by T II Pope, constitutes 
vol 2 of lus treatise on chemistry Since its first 
appearance a second and third edition of the organic 
section have appeared, the last being so much enlarged 
as to necessitate a division into two parts, each of 
substintial dimensions The first part has already 
appeared in its English dress, and no doubt the second 
part, the subject of the present notice, will soon follow 
Although this treatise has already been reviewed m 
these columns (Nature., Mav 12, 1921, p 32s), it mav 
be again stated that the organic section is in mans 
respects unique As the title states, it deals with 
general chemistry and chemistry applied to industry 
The industrial part is not merely a bare text-book out¬ 
line of the process, such as the text-book compiler 
occasionally introduces from conscientious motives, 
but without either knowledge of or interest in the 
subject The descriptions are such as might be found 
in a specialised treatise dealing with the processes and 
are illustrated by excellent diagrams and drawings of 
apparatus, often with cost of plant and appliances 
Moreover, analytical methods and figures are given with 
numerous statistics of imports, exports, and prices 

Such a comprehensive combination of the theory and 
practice of chemistry is in itself illuminating, and one 
may turn over page after page and find a store of 
information, of which the non-technical chemist has 
probably never heard It gives a clear picture, more 
impressive indeed than the splendid “ Dictionary of 
Applied Chemistry,” of the invasion of industry by 
science and the widespread extent of that invasion 
It is a treatise upon which both author and publisher 
and also the translator may be congratulated, and 
one feels sure that the friendly appeal of the publisher, 
attached to the volume by a slip of paper in which 
he “ ofifre questo volume in omaggio con la preghiera di 
raccomandarlo agli amici e favonme la diffusione ” 
will find a favourable response J B C 
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The Old English Herbals By Elc mour Sinclair Rohde 
Pp xn + 243 (London 1 ongmans, Green and Co , 
1922) 2i5 net 

Thf subject of herbals has always attracted students 
of botanical history The beauty of their figures, the 
quaintness of their language, their appearance as the 
herald of the scientific development of botany, their 
appeal to the folklorist and designer, have all combined 
to create a demand for these books Dealers have not 
been backward in reflecting the extent of this demand 
in the prices they have put upon them 

It may be doubted, however whether tilt scientific 
student of the history of science will pay quite the 
same importance to these herbals as is attached to 
them by the collector Undoubtedly the manuscript 
herbals and some of the earlier printed herbals rc present 
a stage in the development of science J'or the most 
part, however, tlicir preparation has demanded little 
thought - except from the illustrator-and no general 
ideas Some of the most picturesque of them are 
even behind the scientific development of the time 
in which they appeared 

Some years ago Mrs \gncs \rber, in her idmirably 
illustrated and arranged work on “ Herbals, ’ produc ed 
a scholarly general account of these books Miss 
Rohde confines herself to those of English origin 
The choice is, perhaps, unfortunate in one important 
respect since, in fact, few of the herbals which had 
any influence on the course of botanv were produced 
in this country On the other hand, her clioict has 
provided an admirable opportunity for giving a picture 
of the attitude towards botanical studies in tins 
country in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
The book, too, is packed with a good selection of the 
very quaintest quotations, by which the sternest critic 
will be at once charmed and disarmed If they are 
not always relevant they are always entertaining 
No reviewer will put down the volume without the 
feeling that whatever its faults he has been presented 
with a most readable and entertaining book, and after 
all, what arc books for save to be read and to entertain ? 
The would-be writer of the slashing article—if any of 
that iron breed yet survive—will find that Miss Rohde 
has smiled him into good humour long before he has 
turned the second cover The illustrations, too, are 
excellent, the volume is remarkably cheap, and the 
bibliography useful 

Essentials Jor the Microscopical Determination oj Rock- 
Fornung Minerals and Rocks By Dr A Johannsen 
Pp V1 + S3 (Chicago University of Chicago Press 
London Cambridge University Press, 1922) nr 
net 

Prof Johannsen has deserved well of petrologists 
The present publication by him comprises some half- 
a-dozen tables, explained and illustrated by notes and 
diagrams The minerals are classed in the first place 
according as they are opaque or transjiarent, isotropic 
or uniaxial or biaxial, uncoloured or coloured, and 
pleochroic or non-pleochroic, and to each of these 
divisions is allotted a table In the tables the aniso. 
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tropic minerals are arranged vertically in the order of 
their birefringence indicated in the central column , 
and laterally from the centre outwards, according to 
their refractive indexes shown at the top of the table 
The range of the refractive index of each mineral 
is given by a horizontal line, somewhat in the 
same manner as in the “ Petrographic Methods ” of 
Dr Holmes 

Comparatively little use is made of the optic axial 
angle, though even a rough estimate involving no 
elaborate procedure or calculations may be quite useful 
Another observation which can be made without 
difficulty is whether the direction of maximum absorp¬ 
tion coincides with the fast or the slow direction of 
vibration The sections dealing with the felspars, 
pyroxenes and amphiboles are excellent, but the use 
of the term melatope (p 32) for the point of emergence 
of an optic axis in interference figures should have been 
explained 

The concluding pages are devoted to the author’s 
new quantitative classification of igneous rocks, which 
is based on the “ mode,” the actual minerals present, 
instead of on the “ norm ” Most petrologists m this 
country hclieve, however, that any quantitative 
system of classification is essentially misleading 

J W Evans 

Annuatre pour Van 1933 publti par le Bureau ties 
Longitudes Pp VU1 + 654 + A118 + B12 + C16 + D73 
Supplement k l’Annuaire du Bureau des Longitudes 
pour Pan 1923 Distribution des pluies en France 
15 planches (Pans Gauthier-Viilars et (le, n d ) 
6 «;o francs 

This very handy little volume is now widely known, 
and the issue for 1923 shows no falling off in its general 
utility, it contains all the usual calendar information, 
and has tables and descriptive matter dealing with all 
classes of heavenly bodies, there are also physical, 
mensurative, and geographical tables The only point 
in these tables that seems to call for some criticism is 
the section relating to comets The orbits given are in 
many cases by no means the latest or most accurate 
available, the latest return of Encke’s referred to is 
that of 1914, though it has been seen since then, in 1918 
and 1921 The date given for the perihelion passage of 
the comet Pons-Wmnecke in 1921 is June 20, which is 
eight days too late , it is also curious that this comet is 
called simply Winnecke s forgetting that it was first 
found by the French astronomer Pons, and that its 
periodicity was known long before Winnecke found it in 
i»S8 

The special essay contained m this volume is by 
M G Bigourdan on the climate of France, it contams 
many tables and diagrams, and discusses the different 
types of climate belonging to different regions, and also 
the diurnal and annual variations in cloud, ram, etc 
M Bigourdan describes the system of weather forecasts 
by wireless, which are now distributed daily, and should 
be of great service to agriculturists 
There are ohittfjgjfr notices of Gabriel Lippraann and 
Jules Carpentier, both of whom died last year 
The small suggestion may be made that the leaves of 
the book should be cut, as is usually done m volumes of 
this character, where ease of reference is a desideratum 
A C D C 


Common Stones Unconventional Essays tn Geology 

By Prof G A J Cole (Common Things Senes) 

Pp 259 (London and New York Andrew Melrose, 

Ltd , n d ) 6s net 

Prof Coik’s twenty essays on common stones are 
written with a literary grace and charm which should 
give this book a firm place among Bntish popular 
presentations of science It should do to-day the 
service which Kmgslev’s “ Town Geology ” did for an 
earlier generation The volume sketches the modem 
theones of rock formation, on which the author wntes 
with the knowledge of an expert, while his references 
to the field occurrence of the rocks make the reader 
share with him the pleasure of many field days The 
chapters which deal with sedimentary petrology are 
especially useful, one of the most attractive is that 
on soils, as might be expected from the head of a 
Geological Survey which has devoted especial attention 
to agncultural geology 

Advanced students would profit by reading these 
essays, for they quote much new information and many 
unfamiliar instances, the author, for example, lays 
stress on the origin of oolitic structures bv chemical 
processes, and on the formation of cornes by nivation 
instead of by glacial erosion, he rejects some con¬ 
clusions based on the low ash content of anthracite, 
in emphasising the need for safeguarding our future 
coal supplies he remarks wittily that a century hence 
a chapter on coal would be out of place in his v olume, 
as coal would then be regarded as a precious and not 
as a common material 

The humanistic feeling shown in this book by its 
high literary quality and its frequent reference to the 
early founders of geology would make its perusal of 
special benefit to science students in view of the grow¬ 
ing specialisation m their preliminary education 

Kincardineshire By the late George II Kmnear 

Pp xi+122 (Cambridge At the University 

Press, 1921) Price 41 6 d net 
Kincardinesmrs , though one of the smaller of the 
Scottish counties, is a compendium of Scottish geo¬ 
graphical types, for it includes typical areas of high¬ 
lands, fpwlands, and of the eastern coastal districts 
Kincardine is interpreted as “ the end of the high 
lands ” and it is used for various localities m Scotland, 
the name is appropriate to this county, as it includes 
the eastern end of the Grampians The chief lowland 
area is the plain known as “ the Howe of the Mearns ” 
which is the eastern end of the Vale of Strathmore. 
The coast is very variable in character, and unusually 
picturesque, part of it consists of soft beds which 
are undergoing rapid abrasion by the sea, elsewhere 
occurs an alternation of hard rocks which project m 
headlands such as that surmounted by Dunnottar 
Castle, and of soft bands which have been worn back 
into bays The interest of the coastal scenery u 
enhanced by the numerous stacks and caves The 
headlands act as groynes, and their protecting effect 
was shown in the case rendered classic by Lyell, who 
recorded the destruction of the village of Mathers 
on a single night m 1795 owing to the sea breaking 
through a ledge of limestone which had been weakened 
by quarrying Fishing villages are numerous along 
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the coast, and one of them, Fmdon, has given its name 
to the “ finnan haddock ” The population is lowland 
and included the ancestors of Bums , The sections 
on the geology and meteorology of the country are 
well up-to-date, the author, for example, attributes 
the mild climate of Scotland to the south-west winds 
and not to the discredited Gulf Stream 

Zeitschnft fur angewandte Geophystk Unter siandtger 
Mitarbett zahlretcher Fachgenossen Herausgegeben 
von Dr Richard Ambronn Vol 1, Part I Pp 3a 
(Berlin Gebruder Borntraeger, 1922 ) 20 s 
While the attention of geologists is justly turned 
to phjsical considerations, m view of our immense 
ignorance of the inner constitution of the earth, it 
may be questioned if it is wise at the present time to 
inaugurate a special journal for geophysics The first 
part of the Zeitschnft fur angewandte Geophystk is 
issued under the editorship of Dr R Ambronn, of 
Gottingen, by one of the most enterprising firms in 
Germany Its thirty-two pages are paced at twenty 
English shillings, which puts it beyond the reach of 
scientific men who are also taxpayers in our islands 
We cannot help feeling that the money would be 
better spent in supporting and, if necessary, enlarging 
the scope of one of the German geological journals 
that have already won a world-wide reputation 

Dr Ambronn shows how the measurement of radio¬ 
activity, of variations m gravity from point to point, 
of the increment of temperature with depth, and of the 
propagation of earthquake waves, subjects that truly 
belong to the domain of geophysics, find their applica¬ 
tions in the search for ore-bodies, basins of light 
minerals, such as rock-salt, and of petroleum Ab¬ 
stracts are given of papers which deal with these or 
similar subjects, but they will surely fall under the 
watchful eye of the editor of the Geologisches 
Zentralblatt, to mention only one well-known journal 
We compliment Dr Ambronn on his energy, but not 
on his adding yet another care to our librarians, 
however casually his new penodical may appear 

G A J C 

Essays on the Depopulation of Melanesia Edited by 
Dr W H R Rivers Pp xx+116 (Cambridge 
At the University Press, 1922 ) 6 s net 
It is difficult to lay too much stress on the practical 
value of this small collection of essays written by 
members of the Melanesian Mission and others The 
fact that the volume is edited by the late Dr W II R 
Rivers is a guarantee both of accuracy and impartiality 
Sir Wm Macgregor and Mr C M Woodford, who 
write from the point of view of the official, and Dr 
Speiser of Basle, who wntes as an anthropologist, 
fully bear out the contentions of the members of the 
Mission The authors, without exception, agree that 
depopulation in Melanesia is to be attributed largely 
to the breaking up of custom which has followed contact 
With the white man When the spiritual power of 
the chief has been discredited m the eye of the native 
by the white man, the temporal authority, which is 
based upon it, fails to preserve traditional law, order, 
and morality Dr Rivers, in a concluding essay, 
^however, suggests that the most important factor is 
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psychological The native, he maintains, has lost all 
interest in life through the suppression of customs 
such as head-hunting, with which have disappeared a 
large number of closely related social activities His 
suggestion that total suppression of such customs 
could be avoided by substitution of harmless elements 
is deserving of careful consideration 

Quaker Aspects of Truth By Dr E V Brown Pp 
156 (London The Swarthmore Press, Ltd , n d) 
5s net 

The little book under notice consists of a series of 
lectures illustrating simply the Quaker attitude to 
various problems In the chapter on biological 
foundations, the author attempts to show that the 
fundamental doctnnes of Quakerism, 1 e the acknow¬ 
ledgment of no final authonty, whether C hurch or 
Bible, except the Word of God in the heart, are more in 
accord with the teachings of biological science than the 
dogmas of any other religion The point of view is 
interesting, although it is doubtful whether the teach¬ 
ings of science, as such, are usefully fitted on as justi¬ 
fication for a body of religious beliefs 
The author develops his contention that the Quaker 
ideal is Christianity from which all accretions in the 
form of Hebrew, Greek, and Roman sources have been 
eliminated He also discusses the Quaker attitude 
towards war 

The essays all set forth high moral ideals, for the 
value of which the moral life of the belies er in Ihem 
is the sole criterion 

Chemistry of To-day The Mysteries of Chemistry 
lucidly explained in a Popular and Interesting 
Manner free from all Technicalities and Formula: . 
By P G Bull Pp 31 x (London Seeley, 
Service and Co , Ltd , 1923 ) 8 s 6 d net 
According to the preface, this is not intended as a 
text-book, but as an attempt to give some aciount 
of modem chemistry to the general reader It should 
fulfil this object the style is bright and interesting, 
the matter appears to be accurate, and an extensive 
field is covered—very superficially for a text-book, 
but probablv adequately for the intended reader 
There is perhaps too great a tendency to 11 sensational ” 
topics—the frontispiece representing a well-known 
man of science “ bombarding ” atoms half the size 
of himself with “ nuclei of helium ’’ as big as cricket 
balls, and producing a pyrotechnic display, is an 
example of what wt mean by this criticism There 
are good half-tone plates, but the line-drawings are 
poor 

The Psychology of Society By Moms Ginsberg Pp 
xvi+174 (London Methuen and Co , Ltd , 1921) 
5J net 

In short compass Mr Morris Ginsberg discusses critic¬ 
ally with admirable lucidity the psychological basis 
on which much recent treatment of social problems is 
founded He has a keen eye for essentials and a sense 
of perspective He presents tersely and fairly the 
salient arguments of waters who count and pronounces 
clearly and courteously well-considered judgment A 
little book but a good one 
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Letters to the Editor, 

[The Editor does not hold himself responsible for 
opinions expressed by his correspondents Neither 
can he undertake to return , nor to correspond with 
the writers of rejected manuscripts intended for 
this or any other part of NATURE No notice is 
taken of anonymous communications ] 

The Spectrum of Neutral Helium 

Ai the end of his letter to Nature of January 13, 
p 46, Dr Silberstein appends a note to the effect that 
tie has been able to express the diffuse series HeD' in 
the form 

n = 109723(1/2* +i/io* - 1/9* - i/w*J 
with errors of o 7A for the second line, and of between 
o iA and o 35A for the next ten May I be allowed 
to offer the following remarks — 

(x) A formula determined on a definite hypothesis 
as here, ought to reproduce the wave lengths within 
observation errors or at least be able to account for 
deviations from them According to the data given 
the deviations amount to between 100 and 200 times 
the possible errors (700 for the second) The usual 
empirical formula reproduces all the lines within these 
limits, except the first, the O - C errors being o 000 for 
>h -= 2 3 4 and the largest for higher values of m being 
o 02 The limit is definitely within to 10127175 681/A, 
in other words, N(i/2* + i/io* - 1/9 1 ) must have this 
value This, of course is possible by an empiric 
choice of N, but it would probably upset even the 
rough agreement when this is used m the last term 
N /m* 

(2) That the diffuse singlet series HeD', and indeed 
also the diffuse doublet Hel)', can be represented 
roughly m the form A - N /m* is due to the fact that 
for this special senes the denominator in the empincal 
formula m +0 996369 +0 002917/w is necessarily very 
close to a whole number, and its deviations therefrom 
produce comparatively small effects when tn becomes 
large A similar arrangement in the cases of S', S' 
or P' would be found impossible 

(3) But the most fatal objection is that N(i/ 2* 
+ x/io* - 1/9') must also be the first term of the p' 
sequence which is at least numerically represented by 
p'(m) = N/(»i t-1 014593 - o 004392/m)* Here again 
the denominator is nearly an integer (though further 
from it than in d'(m)) and no doubt it could also be 
represented by N/m* with greater deviations than m 
the case of d' , but the first term would then be N/2* 
and not N(i/ 2* +i/io J - 1/9*) 

It is perhaps a diffetcnce m temperament but to 
me Dr Silberstein s note appears rather to weaken 
than to give 1 much stronger support ’ to his 
proposed theory However, I am not here discussing 
his hypotheses, one objection to which I raised m a 
letter to Nature on September 2 last (p 309) which 
Dr Silberstein has not dealt with 

W M Hicks 

January 15 

Some Experiments on Rate of Growth in a Polar 
Region (Spitsbergen) and in England 

In a recent paper (Journal Mar Biol Assoc , vol 12, 
1920 p 355) attention was directed by me to the lack 
of critical evidence bearing on the theories offered to 
explain ( a) the abundance of life tn polar regions, 
and (b) the occurrence of several generations of a 
species living side by side in polar waters Murray 
and Loeb and others have suggested that an explana 
tion ot these phenomena may be found m a greatly 
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retarded rate of growth which it is postulated, n\ust 
occur in the low temperatures prevailing in these 
regions The present writer urges (a) that we know 
nothing about the rate of growth of organisms m 
polar regions, and (i>) that the kind of metabolism 
of animals in polar regions—and in deep-sea situations 
—is not necessarily the same as that in temperate or 
tropical region? A given organism may be regarded 
as a machine, but it is perhaps derogatory to the kind 
of machine one is dealing with to assume that-,other 
life-machines existing under totally different conditions 
are necessarily governed by identical applications of 
the same laws, for example, it does not necessarily 
follow that because the rate of metabolism in tropical 
or temperate animals falls off rapidly with decreas¬ 
ing temperatures approaching o° C , that metabolism 
in polar animals is necessarily of the slow rate of 
temperate animals at polar sea-temperatures No 
reason has yet been shown that adaptation of meta¬ 
bolism cannot occur on the contrary, there is 
every reason to expect such adaptation 

The following experiments on the rate of growth 
in marine organisms at Spitsbergen—designed to 
obtain information on these problems—have given, 
however, mainly a negative result, but as in one 
case a positive result—yielding a much greater rate 
of growth than has ever been suspected—has been 
obtained, it is worth while recording the result now 
It is hoped to write a fuller account later, giving 
details of the apparatus used in the Journal of the 
Marine Biological Association 

In 1921 simple experiments on rate of growth 
were < vrried out in 7 fathoms of water close to \nser 
Island in Klass Billen Bay, Spitsbergen by the 
biologists of the Oxford Spitsbergen Expedition and 
mainly under the direction of Mr Julian Huxley 
and Mr A M Carr Saunders Ihe present writer 
had hoped to carry out the experiments under 
personal supervision, with the promised help of Dr 
Hoel of the Norwegian Fishery Board, but circum¬ 
stances nullified these arrangements 

Two pieces of apparatus were used—a galvanised 
iron-wire network cage of f inch mesh and 5 feet 
by 4 feet by 9 inches was tarred and moored to the 
bottom of the sea after putting a large number of 
dried oyster shells inside it, and a floating tarred 
wooden raft with strings of shells attached was 
anchored in the sea near the cage The apparatus 
was put in the sea on June 27, 1921 the raft and 
shells were inspected by Mr Huxley on July 16, and 
—owing to the illness of Mr Carr Saunders—Unally 
hauled by Mr R W Segnit, geologist and Capt 
Johannsen on August 24 1921 

On July 16 Mr Huxley found practically no growth 
on the raft nor on the shells on the raft but the cage 
was not hauled On hauling the cage on August 24 
the sea-urchins shown m Fig 1 were found inside 
the cage The door of the cage, which only covered 
the central portion of one long face of the cage, 
was found to be closed and laced as had been prev lously 
arranged on putting the cage in the sea The 
astonishing sight of the relatively laige sea-urchins 
inside the cage attractfed attention at once and a 
fruitless examination of the cage was made for any 
means of access greater than the mesh of the cage 
Ihe conclusion was therefore drawn that the urchins 
must have entered the cage while small 1 c of a 
diameter upwards to about 1 6 cm and grown to 
the sire observed, t e upwards to about 2 9 cm in 
diameter—excluding spines—within 58 days 

This result was regarded as very important, and 
a confirmatory experiment tried again at the same 
spot in IQ22, under the direction and by the kindness 
of Mr J Mathieson, of the Scottish Spitsbergen 
Syndicate scientific staff When Capt Johannsen 
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hauled the cage m 1922, however, no urchins were 
found this time in the case, and no growth observed 
on the cage or shells 

In 1921 Mr Mathieson took a few sea-temperature 
observations which confirm the general indication 
that no higher sea-temperatures than 4 0 C prevailed 
during the course and m 
the locality of the expen 
ment 

The almost complete ab 
sence of growth on July 16 
1921, on Mr Huxley’s in¬ 
spection is not significant, 
as I have found that failure 
to infect shells obviously 
with growth may occur 
in a similar period at 
Plymouth The absence 
of growth, other than the 
sea-urchins, on August 24, 

1921, may or may not be 
due to slow rate of growth 
and cannot be discussed 
adequately here but at Ply¬ 
mouth the wnter has found 
that in a period of 3 to 6 
weeks in summer experi¬ 
mental shells may become 
coveied with extensive 
growths of marine organ¬ 
isms, some of which may in 
deed have already attained 
sexual maturity Ihere is 
no doubt that the Spits¬ 
bergen sea urchins were 
browsing on the oyster 
shells in the cage An 
analogous result nas also 
been obtained in cage 
experiments at Whitstablc 
where more than twenty 
relatively large starfishes 
(A rubens), of a diameter 
of upwards to 16 8 cm as measured from tip to tip 
of alternate arms, have been found on different occa¬ 
sions inside cages exactly similar to that used it 
Spitsbergen In these cases there can be no doubt 
that the starfishes were attracted to the cage by the 
dead or dying animals inside the cage 

The rate of growth of sea urchins in temper ite 
waters under natural conditions is not known with 


more than about one-fourth the si/e of E esculentus), 
was obtained on March ix, 1921, of a diameter of 
2 7 cm (excluding spines) after the cage had been 
in the sea 65 days giving a minimum growth in the 
period of 1 cm in diameter On another occasion 
specimens of E mtltarts, of a diameter of upwards 



experiment at SpiUlwnfru 1931 
is the cage (l natural size ) 



s August 16 1919 B 
Note the practical cessation of growth al 


September 11 1919 C, Octobor 


accuracy, but Llmhirst estimates (see Naturf, 
November 18 1922)—and I agree-^that E esculentus 
(which is a large species) may grow to a diameter 
of 4 cm in one year In a similar cage experiment 
on oysters at Whitstable a sea-urchin, F mtltarts 
(a relatively small species which does not attain 
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to 3 cm , were taken from the bottom of a floating 
coal-hulk the I ondon C itv moort d at 1-inxham on 
August 1 1911 after that vessel had been in the 
water after cleaning since April iqio I liesc sea- 
urclnns were therefore rather mor< than one year old 
1 he sea urchins from the Spitsbergen cage experiment 
have not yet been definitely identified, but they 
probably grow to about the s ime size as L mtlians 

Other marine animals 
—foi example, cockles— 
grow shell very rapidly 
in English waters m the 
J warm months of the 

year and may add from 
4 to 6 mm in length to 
their shell per month for 
0 or 7 months (See 
l lg 2 w hu h show s some 
unpublished results of 
experiments 111 1919-20 
growth in a fixed 
pulation of 
cockles kept in a per¬ 
forated box fixed to the 
bed of the Rner Yealm, 
near Plymouth ) 

Thus the growth of the Spitsbergen sea urchins 
compares favourably in rate with that of calcareous 
marine animals in England and indicates a rate of 
growth 111 marine animals generally in polar regions 

* Tile writer is indebted to Mr A J Smith for the photo (Pig i) and to 
Mr E Ford for the lettering in Fig 2 
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not previously anticipated but further experiments 
are required to confirm the result obtained before 
drawing the important conclusions it appears to 
warrant 

It is hoped to repeat this experiment and others at 
Spitsbergen in the future, but it is desirable that 
other workers more favourably situated should also 
carry out similar experiments extending over a 
longer period 

The actual outlay of expenses for the experiment 
in 1921 was borne by the Marine Biological Associa¬ 
tion, and m 1922 by a Government Grant from the 
Royal Society, but in both years essential help was 
provided by the Scottish Spitsbergen Syndicate and 
its scientific leader Mr J Mathieson 

J H Orton 

Marine Biological Laboratory, Plymouth, 

December 15 

Separation of Mercury into Isotopes in a Steel 
Apparatus 

By 305 hours of repeated fractional vaporisation 
from a steel trough in a vacuum at low pressures we 
have obtained a difference of o 1 unit m the atomic 
weight of mercury without other cooling than that 
given by ice The trough holds 190 c c of mercury, 
but another larger apparatus has been constructed 111 
which the capacity is 10 kilos In this the mercury 



Electric Company 

The details of the apparatus are exhibited in Fig 1 
By means of the tube G the sample may be divided 
into as many fractions as is desired In the newer 
form of apparatus the wires used as lead's to the 
heating coil pass through insulators in the bottom 
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steel plate, and not through the upper part of the 
tube & The principle of the apparatus is that the 
lighter molecules, which vaporise more rapidly, strike 
the slanting roof above D, and collect in drops. 
These drops do not fall back into the trough of 
mercury, but roll down the slanting ceiling until they 
reach its edge, when they drop into the inverted cone 
in the lower steel plate, and then into the glass tube 
G, which has a capillary of 800 mm length at the 
lower end 

The progress of the separation was followed by the 
use of fig 2, due to Mulliken and Harkins, and it was 



found that the efficiency of the process is quite 
constant and equal to about eighty per cent It may 
be stated that Dr Mulliken is also separating the 
isotopes of mercury in this laboratory using the 
method of evaporative diffusion, which has an 
extremely high efficiency His results will be reported 
separately Our own work will be described more 
fully later, in the Journal of the American Chemical 
Society William D Harkins 

S L Madorsky 
The University of Chicago, 

December 22 


The Rule of Priority in Nomenclature 

As a teacher of palaeontology and keeper of palae¬ 
ontological collections, I may perhaps be permitted 
to bring forward for discussion some trenchant pomts 
which seem to call for immediate action 

The rule of priority was originally intended to be 
a help in clearing away obscurity m nomenclature, 
but it is now seen that the strict observance of this 
rule is having a reverse effect 
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The notice by E H -A and A E of Cushman’s 
" Shallow - water Foramimfera of the Tortugas 
Region ’’ (Nature, June 3, p 708) is timely, for 
there they point out, " It appears to be undesirable 
to complicate synonymies by the revival of early 
names ” They also deprecate the resuscitation of 
" Discorbis ” for " Discorbma, ’ and " Quinque- 
loculina " and “ Triloculina " for “ Miholma ’ These 
minor differences in the plans of growth are not 
generic, for we find them, as often as not, shpping 
past the boundaries we have set for them 

Names of genera especially those of the mollusca 
are out-of-date in textbooks almost before they 
reach the hands of our students Thus Pleurotoma 
of Lamarck was changed, after many years of usage 
to Turns of Bolten through the unfortunate discovery 
of a catalogue m which genera were denoted by a 
known species, Turns babylontca, which happens to 
be first on the list As a case m point, the student 
gets familiar with Turns but m a few months the 
teacher has to inform him that Turns is not only 
extremely restricted but unrepresented in Australia 
and the genus has been split up not into subgenera 
but into many new genera Museum labels to the 
number of several hundreds have to be rewntten 
and almost before the ink is dry another change may 
be made 

The rule of pnority is a good one within bounds, 
but should there not be a retrospective limit placed 
on many groups dating say from the time when 
they were first written upon with authority ? Tins 
limiting date might well be settled by a conference 
of workers in those particular gioups In some 
instances this has been done and flagrant offences 
against reason have been prevented Ihus in iyi6 
a motion for the suspension of the rule in regard to 
the genera Holothuria and Physalia was passed by 
an American conference In one case Holothuria 
was the name given in 1758 to the “ Portuguese 
Man of-War and later, in its familiar sense, to the 
Bfiche de-Mer by Bruguifire in 1701 According to 
the rule, “ Holothuria ” or “ Bfiche-de Mer being 
invalid was to be superseded by Physalia the 
name accepted previously for the f Portuguese 
Man-of-War ' Holothuria would have become 
“ Boadsclna "of Jaeger 1833 and Physalia would 
have become ' Holothuria " 1 

Even the indispensable and invaluable ‘ Index 
Animahum of Cnas D Sherborn will not entirely 
remove our troubles for doubts will arise as to an 
authors meaning on account of bad figures and 
descriptions It is therefore, of paramount im¬ 
portance that a consensus of opinion be obtained 
for each group as to specific limitations and interpreta¬ 
tions of authors names and thus prevent those 
feelings of despair which overtake the specialist, and 
more especially the general worker, at the present 
time F Chapman 

National Museum Melbourne 


Selective Interruption of Molecular Oscillation 

In Nature of July 22 1922 vol no p 112 
correspondence occurred regarding the possibility 
of selectively interrupting haphazard molecular 
oscillation by means of special apparatus, narrower 
in certain specific directions than the mean free path 
of the gas in which it was immersed In view of the 
fact that such methods have now been independently 
put forward by Mr H H Platt in America (USA 
Patent, 1,414,895), the following aspect of the problem 
may be of interest, particularly since the possibility 
would appear to be rendered very much more clear 
by so regarding it Fig x represents a portion of a 
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cone longer than that previously considered, its 
diameter however still being considerably less than 
the mean free path of the gas concerned, so that 
molecules of the latter may frequently cross from 
side to side without intermolecular interruption 


Let O be any little circle (or sphere if three 
dimensions are being considered) in this cone and 
consider those molecules proceeding from collision, 
necessarily with equal probability of motion in all 
directions outwards from the circle If BC be drawn 
through the centre of O, parallel to the top and base 
of the cone and if AD and XY be drawn equidistant 
from BC then provided regular reflection be presumed 
to occui as an average effect (compare Phil Mag , 
1922 43 1954) it will readily be seen that of the 
molecules issuing from collision in circle O in any 
representative period of time the ratio of the number 
of those crossing X\ to the number of those crossing 
AD, however far (within free path dist inces) from 
BC these lines may be situated will always be very 
considerably gicater than the ratio of the length XY 
to AD (Phil Mag , loc cit p 1052) 

If the gas is assumed to be initially of the same 
concentration thioughout ind two dimensions only 
are being considered then the number of molecules 
crossing these lines in any representative period of 
time will either be proportional to their lengths, or 
1 change of concentration must occur It has been 
shown that of the molecules proceeding from collision 
in circle O, m undue pioportion will cross X\ as 
compared with AD and this is true (1) for all relative 
positions of AD and X\ within free path distances 
from O (2) for any and every position of O in the cone 
It follows therefore that molecules starting with 
equal probability of motion in all directions from 
collisions in the cone will create a condensation 
or a disturb incc of concentration towards the wider 
portion of the cone The same effect m ly obviously 
be proved fully for three dimensions in a similar 
manner ind is really identical with tint dealt with 
in the paper to which reference has been made, since 




the whole cone is merely an extension of the one 
there described sections ABCD and CDXY both 
being identical with the figure ABCD of the original 

P Subsequent intermolecular collision in the cone 
cannot destroy the excessive downward bias so 
created since this will merely be transferred to the 
other molecules concerned 

Fortuitous rebound from the walls, instead of 
regular ' reflection may be shown to lead to the 
same effect If the wall AB be presumed to be ideally 
smooth then a molecule approaching along path XP 
(Fig 2) will be reflected " along PY, receiving an 
impulse from the wall in the direction oc, the wall 
itself receiving the equal and opposite impulse m the 
direction od If the wall be irregular, or owing to 

E 2 
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thermal oscillation, or adsorption, or many other 
causes it may in addition exert an impulse on the 
molecule m the direction ob, receiving the equal and 
opposite impulse along oa, or it may exert an impulse 
along oa, receiving one along ob Should the former 
lateral effect predominate, the directing effect of the 
cone will be increased , should the latter predominate 
the effect will be reduced, but there is no reason to 
suppose that, m any representative period of time, 
either will predominate over the other 

Arthur Fairbourne 
King's College, University of London, 

Strand W C a , 

January i 

Sir Isaac Bayley Balfour 

All botanists and lovers of flowers will mourn the 
death of the Edinburgh professor who served science 
and horticulture as few men have ever done The 
occasion seems opportune to relate an incident 
comparatively unimportant m itself but in a manner 
typical Many years ago a beautiful Primula, called 
by Greene P rusbyi was discovered in the Mogollon 
Mountains of New Mexico Later, in the Sandia 
Mountains of the same State one of mv students found 
an apparently distinct species, which I named 
P ellisus These primroses occupied distinct and 
isolated mountain ranges but were so similar, at 
least in the herbarium that a German writer pro¬ 
nounced them identical No one, so far as could be 
learned, had seen more thm one of them alive, and it 
was the living plants we needed to settle the matter 
I was able to procure seeds of P ellisus for Prof 
Bayley Balfour, and m 1921, when my wife and I 
visited him in Edinburgh he not only had elltsur in 
full flower, but also rusbyt the seeds of which he had 
secured from some other collector It was a dramatic 
moment when the Professor held the two pots, one in 
each hand, and pointed out that the plants were quite 
distinct Thus in Edinburgh we learned a lesson in 
New Mexico botany, which we had never been able 
to learn when resident for years in that region No 
doubt others could relate parallel experiences 

T D A Cockertu 

Unn ersity of Colorado 

Age and Area In Natural Selection 

The account in Nature (December 2, vol no, 
751) of the discussion at Hull on The Present 
osition of Darwinism ' has interested me greatly 
Of course I reilise that such an account must be 
summary and omit much that is said, but I am struck 
by the fact that apparently none of the speakers 
mentioned wlvat seem to me two fundamental and 
even fatal objections to the Age and Area hypothesis 
as a subject for the theory of Natural Selection 
In the first place, the fact that genus ’ is a very 
inexact term, largely dependent on the "personal 
equation, seems to be completely overlooked Some 
of us tend to large genera some to small In his 
article m the Nineteenth Century Dr Willis refers to 
a genus of more than 1500 species In my opinion, 
to call such a group a genus is positively grotesque , 
it includes probably scores of what I would call 
genera 1 can juggle the genera of echmoderms (my 
own special group) so as to lend apparent support to 
the Age and Area hypothesis, or I can re-define them 
so as to contradict it strongly, and in either case I 
can quote high authorities or give excellent reasons 
for my course 

In the second place, the Age and Area hypothesis 
really explains nothing It merely restates in a more 
or less tabular way what every taxonomist, who has 
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given any attention to distribution, knows is often 
the case I say " often " because, as some of those 
who took part in the discussion at Hull pointed out, 
there are many cases of distribution which do not 
fall in with this tabulated arrangement No causal 
connexion between age and area is brought out in 
the proposed hypothesis The only causal factors 
suggested are time and an inherent tendency to 
diversification, and surely both of these are given 
abundant play in the theory of Natural Selection 
I note with interest, perhaps I might say amuse¬ 
ment, the statement by Mr Cunningham that Natural 
Selection is 1 as extinct as the dodo " It may be in 
tho land of its birth but it is still very much in 
evidence in America Nearly every systematic 
zoologist whom I know personally believes in it as a 
factor in evolution, though the importance attributed 
to it may vary greatly Prof E G Conklin of 
Pnnceton, certainly one of our foremost zoological 
thinkers, has just completed a course of Lowell 
Institute lectures in Boston on * The Revolt against 
Darwinism" in which he has most clearly and 
emphatically stated his strong conviction, not only 
that such revolt is unjustifiable but that Natural 
Selection is the most important theory that has yet 
been proposed for helping us to understand adapta¬ 
tion It surely seems a little rash to call Natural 
Selection, or anything else, extinct ” because it has 
disappeared from one's own horizon Horizons con¬ 
tract with increasing near-sightedness 
» Hubert Lyman Clark 

Cambridge, Mass .USA, 

December 22, 1922 


The Cause of Anticyclones 

May I be allowed to suggest that the region of an 
anticyclone finds its most likely interpretation as an 
area hemmed in by cyclone systems I agree with 
Mr Dines (Nature, December 23, vol no, p 845) 
that it is the mass of air over the area that is important 
It is a matter of personal observation that, as Mr 
Dines says, " the steady and persistently high baro¬ 
metric pressure that has prevailed over southern 
England during most of the autumn" has been 
associated with the overlapping high overhead here 
of the margins of cyclone systems that were simul¬ 
taneously from west to eastwards on our north and 
on our south respectively The phenomenon of 
contrary currents at high elevation is an inseparable 
feature, in my experience, of anticyclonic conditions 
May it not be a conditional factor of these anti¬ 
cyclonic high pressure areas (?) the ' mass ' of air 
being piled to excess and held t» situ by the con¬ 
flicting winds of ovcr-reaching cyclone lips The 
play of antagomstic forces of movement anti of their 
accompanying contrasts of humidity and temperature 
may be answerable for all other anomalies of anti¬ 
cyclone areas What are wanted are observations of 
winds of highest elevation, which are only to be 
obtained by the method of employing a projected 
telescopic image of the sun, which renders visible and 
legible the ' wind-billows " of individual strata of 
movement Catharine O Stevens 

The Plain, Boar’s Hill, Oxford, 

January 16 

The Name of the Pond Snail. 

In Nature for January 13, p 49, two wnters of 
authority call this snail Limneea peregra The word 
" peregra " is not Latin—a fact which at one time 
had penetrated to the consciousness of most concho- 
logists and malacologists but appears to have been 
again forgotten FAB 
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Medical Education 

I regret that I have not the time to do }ustice to 
Sir Archdall Reid's last letter, which is supposed to 
deal with the above subject (Nature, January 13, 
p 50) It is as I expected, really an attempt to open 
up another discussion on evolution Now since Sir 
Archdall confesses to having already spent eighteen 
months vainly trying to find out what biologists mean, 
it seems inadvisable to begin again, for his letter 
indicates a very imperfect acquaintance with biolo¬ 
gists and their work 

To my mind it is an amazing suggestion that 
zoologists and botanists are incapable of teaching 
evolution, and it is illuminating mdeed to find that 
men are to come after them " who have observed, with 
a minuteness and accuracy impossible to workers 
among plants and animals '' I shall be glad to meet 
the gentlemen when they arrive Meanwhile until 
these Supermen appear, it is highly desirable that first- 
year medicals, raw youths from school, should make 
their first acquaintance with the animal world through 
less expensive material than human bodies, and should 
approach a great profession with what practice and 
theory have shown to be, the best introduction 

W J Dakin 

Department of Zoology, University, 

Liverpool, January 17 


An Overlooked Feature in Four-legged Tadpoles 
of Rana temporarla 

All accounts of the metamorphosis of the common 
frog leave it to be tacitly inferred that when the 
front legs make their way through the operculum 
branchial respiration ceases, and that thenceforth 
breathing is effected by the lungs skin and mucous 
membrane of the mouth It appears to have been 
entirely overlooked that from the time of the acquisi¬ 
tion of free front legs until the tail is completely 
absorbed and the little anurous frog 
leaves the water, branchial respira¬ 
tion continues water being drawn 
through the nostrils into the mouth, 
and discharged from the opercular 
chamber through a pair of crescentic 
apertures, one on each side immedi¬ 
ately anterior to the base of the front 

leg 

In July 1922 I was watching some 
tadpoles that had just acquired their 
front legs, and was keeping them in 
a shallow dish of pond water in which 
was a certain amount of suspended 
finely divided solid matter I ob¬ 
served that the tadpoles did not come 
to the surface of the water to breathe, 
but continued sitting at the bottom, 
and that the respiratory movements 
of the sides of the head were still 
proceeding m regular rhythm but now were confined 
to the region posterior to the gape of the mouth, whereas 
prior to the appearance of the front legs the move¬ 
ments extended up to the extreme anterior end 
Closer attention enabled me to detect minute solid 
particles occasionally entering the nostrils, and two 
fairly steady currents of water issuing from the 
posterior end of the head, one in front of the left 
and the other m front of the right Ifeg 
On killing a few specimens I found a crescentic, 
slightly thickened lip bounding the anterior margin 
of each of these opercular openings, and was able to 
lift the flaps and pass bnstles in at each and out 
NO. 2779, VOL I 11 ] 



through the mouth and conversely This condition 
persisted until the absorption of the tail was com¬ 
pleted 

Tearing that I might have encountered an abnormal 
family of tadpoles—they were rather unusually late 
in the season—I examined preserved specimens of 
which I have scores, collected years ago, in my 
laboratory for teaching purposes, and found exactly 
the same state of affairs in every one at this stage of 
development 

To make assurance doubly sure I had vertical 
longitudinal senes of sections cut through four speci¬ 
mens , and these fully confirm the naked-eye observa¬ 
tions 

I have little doubt that others have noticed the 
thickened crescentic lips of the two opercular aper¬ 
tures , for in a figure published by Milnes Marshall, 
and in another by Howes (' Atl is of Practical 
Elementary Zoology, ’ 1902 ed , PI ix Tig xiv) it 
is indicated Probably it has hitherto been mistaken 
for a line of fusion between the body wall and the 
remnant of the operculum left after the front legs 
have penetrated it Oswald H Latter 

Charterhouse Godaiming 
January 12 


Smell and Specific Gravity 

In the course of some other experiments which are 
being undertaken in the Psychology Department of 
the University of Edinburgh, a number of subjects 
were requested to arrange in serial order, accord¬ 
ing to smell phials containing oil of udar (C), 
origanum (O), sandalwood (S), and tercbeno (f) 
Twenty-two experiments were made in all and tend 
to confirm the oliservations made by Haycr ift Cohn, 
Zwaardemaker Heyninx and others with regard to 
odour and chemical constitution 

1 he serial arrangement was made not according to 
the affect (pleasantness or unpleasantness) nor to the 
intensity but w cording to 'pitch,' or heaviness 
and lightness dulness and sharpness of the 
sensation The number of votes cast for the position 
of each substance in the senes was as follows —■ 



A serial arrangement according to specific gravity 
is thus represented by the voting sp g 8=0974- 
o 980 C =0 939-0 96 O =0 890-0 90, and T =0 86z- 
o 868 In nine out of twenty-two experiments the 
series was arranged without any error The number 
of cases in which three of the osmyls were placed cor¬ 
rectly w as as follows SCO 10 COl 9, SCT 14 SOT is 
SC and OT were correctly placed relatively to each 
other m 17 instances CO in 14, SO and CT 19, and 
ST (the two extremes) m 21 out of the 22 expenments 
The senal arrangement as recorded above is there¬ 
fore by no means entirely due to chance, and the 
number of errors made diminishes the greater the 
difference between the specific gravities of the sub¬ 
stances employed As the above substances of the 
terpene group are not compounds but complex 
mixtures, moreover, as the subjects without any 
further explanation were only instructed to smell 
and arrange them in a series, the results are sufficiently 
striking J H Kenneth 

Edinburgh University, 

January 10 
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Greek Geometry, with Special Reference to Infinitesimals 1 


By Sir T L Heath, : 

G REEK geometry passed through several stages 
from its inception to its highest development 
m the hands of Archimedes and Apollonius of Perga 
The geometry which Thales brought from Egypt early 
in the sixth century b c was little more tlian a few 
more or less accurate rules for the mensuration of 
simple figures , it was the Greeks who first conceived 
the idea of making geometry a science in and for 
itself With Pythagoras and the Pythagoreans, who 
represent the next stage after Thales, geometry 
became a subject of liberal education Apart from 
special discoveries such as those of the theorem of 
the square on the hypotenuse, the equality of the 
three angles of any triangle to two right angles, the 
construction of the five cosmic figures (the five regular 
solids), and the incommensurability of the diagonal 
of a square with its side, the Pythagoreans invented 
two mtthods which remained fundamental m Greek 
geometry, that of proportions (though in a numerical 
sense only) and that known as application of areas, 
which is the geometrical equivalent of the solution 
of a quadratic equation 

By about the middle of the fifth century the Pytha¬ 
goreans had systematised the portion of the Elements 
corresponding to Euclid Books I, II, IV , VI, and 
probably III 

In the second half of the fifth century, concurrently 
with the further evolution of the Elements, the Greeks 
attacked three problems in higher geometry, the 
squaring of the circle, the trisection of any angle, 
and the duplication of the cube Hippias of Elis 
first trisected any angle by means of his curve, the 
quadratnx, afterwards used to square the circle 
Hippocrates of Chios, who also wrote the first book 
of Elements and a treatise on the squaring of certain 
luncs, reduced the problem of duplicating the cube 
to that of finding two mean proportionals in continued 
proportion between two straight lines, the first solu¬ 
tion of which was by Archytas, who used a wonderful 
construction in three dimensions Democritus, among 
many other mathematical works, wrote on irrationals , 
he was also on the track of infinitesimals, and was the 
first to state the volume of any pyramid and of a cone 
The fourth century saw the body of the Elements 
completed Eudoxus discovered the great theory of 
proportion set forth in Euclid Book V and the “ method 
of exhaustion ” for measuring curvilinear areas and 
solids Ihesetetus contributed to the content of 
Book X (on irrationals) and Book XIII (on the five 
regular solids) This brings us to Euclid (fl about 
300 B C ) 

To the third century B c belong Aristarchus of 
Samos, who anticipated Copernicus, and Archimedes, 
who, with Apollonius following after twenty years 
or so, concludes the golden age of Greek geometry 
To come to the history of infinitesimals The 
Pythagoreans discovered the incommensurable and 
maintained the divisibility of mathematical magni¬ 
tudes ad mfimtum The difficulties to which the 
latter doctrine gave rise were brought out with m- 

j 1 Abridged (ram the presidential address to the Mathematical Auociation 
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comparable force by Zeno m his famous Paradoxes 
and in other like arguments Zeno’s Dilemmas pro¬ 
foundly affected the lines on which mathematical 
investigations developed Antiphon the Sophist, m 
connexion with attempts to square the circle, declared 
that by inscribing successive regular polygons m a 
circle, beginning with a triangle or square and con¬ 
tinually doubling the number of sides, we shall ulti¬ 
mately arrive at a polygon the perimeter of which 
will coincide with that of the circle Warned by Zeno’s 
stncturcs, mathematicians denied this and substituted 
the statement that by following the procedure we can 
draw an inscribed polygon differing in area from the 
circle by as little as we please Similarly they would 
never speak of the infinitely great or infinitely small, 
they limited themselves to postulating that by con¬ 
tinued division of a magnitude we shall ultimately 
arrive at a magnitude smaller than any assignable 
magnitude of the same kind, and that by continual 
multiplication of any magnitude however small we 
can obtain a magnitude exceeding any assignable 
magnitude of the same kind however great On this 
safe basis Eudoxus founded the whole of his theory 
of proportion and the method of exhaustion 

It has been remarked that the method of exhaustion, 
though a conclusive method of proof, requires previous 
knowledge of the result to be proved, and is of no 
use for discovering new results This is scarcely 
true because, before the proof by reducito ad absurdum 
is applied, the area or volume has to be exhausted, and 
this process often indicates the result The process 
means a summation of a series of terms, and there 
are different classes of cases according to the nature 
of the series to be summed In one case (Archimedes’ 
quadrature of a parabolic segment) the summation 
is that of the geometrical progression i + i + (£) 2 + 
Archimedes sums this, nominally, to n terms only 
He says nothing about taking the limit when n is 
increased indefinitely, but merely declares that the 
area of the segment, which is actually A{x +i + (l) 2 
+ ad inf }, is J A, where A is the area of a 

certain triangle It seems plain, nevertheless, that 
Archimedes found his result by mentally taking the 
limit Other senes summed by him are arithmetical 
progressions and the senes of the squares of the 
first n natural numbers In these cases Archimedes 
sums two series representing respectively figures 
circumscribed and inscribed to the figure to be 
measured, and then states a certain intermediate 
quantity to be the actual area or content required 
Here again Archimedes, though he does not say so, 
states what is in fact the common limit of the two 
sums when the number of terms in the senes is in¬ 
definitely increased, and a factor common to all the 
terms is at the same time indefinitely diminished 
The result is actually equivalent to integration There 
are some six cases of the kmd depending on the in¬ 
tegrations jxdx, Jx a dx, f(ax+x s )dx and / sin Odd taken 
between proper limits respectively 
The reasons why the Greeks were so limited m the 
number of integrations which they could directly 
effect were that they had no algebraical notation and 
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had not discovered the modern developments of 
certain functions as series, nor had they discovered 
that differentiation and integration are the inverse 
of one another There is little trace in Greek geo¬ 
metry of considerations corresponding to the differential 
calculus, the only case that seems certain is that 
of the subtangent property of a spiral which must 
have been obtained by the consideration of the in¬ 
stantaneous direction of motion, at any point on the 
curve, of the point describing it If, as is probable, 
Apollonius, m his treatise on the cochlias or cylindrical 
helix, dealt with tangents to the curve, he would no 
doubt determine the direction of the tangent at any 
point in the same way 

But the Greeks were by no means limited to what 
they could obtain by direct integration They were 
verv ingenious in reducing an integration which they 
could not perform directly to another the result of 
wine h was already known This must have been 
the method by means of which Dionysodorus found 
the content of an anchor-ring or tore and Pappus 
obtained his theorem which anticipated what is known 
as'Guldm’s theorem In the matter of the anchor¬ 


ring the Greeks also anticipated Kepler’s idea that the 
content is the same as if the ring be conceived to be 
straightened out and so to become a cylinder The 
Method of Archimedes is mostly devoted to the reduc¬ 
tion of one integration to another the result of which 
is known, but is remarkable also as showing how he 
obtained certain results otherwise proved in his main 
treatises The method was a mechanical one of 
measuring elements of one figure against elements 
of another, the elements being expressed as parallel 
straight lines m the case of areas and parallel plane 
sections m the case of solids This point of view 
anticipated Cavalien The elements are really in¬ 
finitesimals, indefinitely narrow strips and indefinitely 
thin laminae respectively, though Archimedes does 
not say so But Archimedes disarms any criticism 
that could charge him with using infinitesimals for 
proving propositions by carefully explaining that the 
mechanical procedure does not constitute a proof 
and is only useful as indicating the results, which 
must then, before they are dehmtclv accepted, be 
proved by geometrical methods, that is, by the method 
of exhaustion 


The Disappearing Gap in the Spectrum. 1 


By Prof 0 W Richardson, F R S 


II 

T URNING to Fig 1, B, which is repeated here for 
convenience of reference, this shows the various 
outposts where from time to time spectral lines have been 
located It will be sttn that there is still a con¬ 
siderable gap between 16 35, the limit obtained with 
the vatuum grating at the L senes of aluminium, and 


so far If we consider any typical characteristic X- 
radiation of an element, for example, the K-radiation, 
it is found to consist of a number of spectral lines which 
are denoted by the symbols K a , K ? , K >( in order of 
ascending frequency In general there are more than 
three lines, but we shall adopt the svmbol K v for the 
line of highest frequency which is observed, and we 



17 39> the limit with the crystal spectrometer at the 
L series of zinc Between these limits no spectral 
lines are known, but there is evidence of the excitation 
of such lines, and data have been obtained for the high- 
frequency limits of spectra in this region 
This evidence depends upon considerations of a 
somewhat different character from those dealt with 

1 Continued from p sax 
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shall denote its frequency by v K These lines can be 
excited m an element by a stream either of high- 
frequency radiation or of high-velocity electrons 
reaching it In either case the lines are not excited 
separately, but the whole group K a -K Y appears 
simultaneously It is found that there are simple and 
important restnctions on the radiation frequencies 
and on the electron energies which are capable of 
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exciting these lines Thus it is found that there is a 
critical radiation frequency v„, which is very nearly 
equal to, but just greater than, and unless the 
incident radiation stream contains components the 
frequencies of which are at least as great as v e> the K 
series will not be excited There is a precisely analogous 
limitation on the electron energies which cause the 
generation of the characteristic radiations Thus there 
is a critical electron energy «V C , where V„ denotes the 
critical potential difference through which the electron 
of charge e has to fall in order to gain this energy, 
which is connected with the critical frequency v e by 
the quantum relation eV c = hv c , and if the energy of 
the impinging electrons is equal to, or greater than, 
eV c , the charactenstic radiations will be excited, other¬ 
wise they will not Furthermore, if we measure the 
absorption of radiations of different frequencies by the 
element under consideration, we find that, correspond¬ 



ing to the excitation of the characteristic rays, there is 
a sudden increase m absorption at the critical frequency 
v e There is also a discontinuity in the ionisation of 
the element at the same frequency 

There is definite evidence from X-ray phenomena 
that the critical energy eV, measures the work which 
has to be done m removing an electron from its position 
in the normal atom to a point outside the atom The 
charactenstic rays are emitted when the gap thus 
created is subsequently filled up, the different lines 
arising according to the origin of the electron 
which fills the gap If, measured m terms of 
energy, it is from a near location, we get a low- 
frequency line such as K«, if it is from a location 
near the surface of the atom, a high-frequency line 
such as Ky arises 

Thus cntical energies such as eV c give a direct meas¬ 
ure, m terms of energy, of the levels of the different 
electrons in the atom Alternatively, the correspond¬ 
ing cntical frequencies v c are the limits of the relevant 
X-ray spectra If we can determine these limits we 
shall have found the high-frequency ends of the various 
spectra While these ends are not, strictly speaking, 
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spectral lines, for the heavier elements at any rate, 
they are very close to the highest-frequency emission 
lines m the spectra Furthermore, according to 
modem spectroscopic theory, they give us the funda¬ 
mental data on which the formulae for the spectral 
senes are based 

It is a cunous fact that evidence of the existence of 
such levels m the gap between what are ordinarily 
termed the X-ray and the ultra-violet spectra should 
have been produced independently and almost simul¬ 
taneously by a number of investigators scattered all 
over the world These include Foote and Mohler in 
Washington, Holtsmark in Chnstiania, Holweck in 
Pans, Hughes in Kingston, Ontario, Kurth m Princeton, 
and myself and Bazzoni in London While the details 
of the apparatus used by the different workers vary 
considerably, the pnnciple involved in most of them can 
be made clear by reference to Fig a (p 119) Let 
the element under test forming the 
anode A x be bombarded by a power¬ 
ful electron current from the hot 
cathode F Then any radiation gene¬ 
rated at A x can pass between the 
charged plate condenser P, where 
any 10ns present will be removed 
from it, into the chamber on the 
left If the rather complicated 
apparatus shown in the left-hand 
chamber is removed and replaced 
by a plate on which the radiation 
falls and by a second electrode, the 
radiation can be detected by the 
photoelectric electron emission it 
produces at the plate and measured 
by the current which flows between 
the two electrodes, the plate being 
negatively charged Let this cur¬ 
rent be measured and divided by 
the thermionic bombarding current 
for a series of different potentials 
applied between F and A x , then 
if there is a sudden generation of 
characteristic rays from A x at some 
cntical potential V„ we should expect an increased rate 
of nse of the photoelectnc current with applied potential 
to set in at V„ Thus, bnefly stated, the experimental 
method is to plot photoelectnc current per unit thermi¬ 
onic current against pnmary bombarding potential and 
to look for discontinuities m the resulting diagram 
These discontinuities should occur at the cntical 
potential differences V„ corresponding to the energy 
levels eV c and to the frequency limits v c equal to eVJh 
This general type of method leaves much to be 
desired, but it seems the most practicable procedure 
at the present stage of the subject It is open to the 
general objection that discontinuities m functional 
diagrams are often merely indications of faulty expen- 
mentmg, and the evidence that such discontinuities 
as are observed are really due to the excitation of X- 
rays is quite indirect and inferential It is hoped later, 
however, to make good this deficiency by supplying a 
direct test of the frequencies of the radiations gene¬ 
rated , for example, by using the magnetic spectro¬ 
scope which was used for determining the end of the 
helium spectrum, and by other methods 
Fig 4 shows the square roots of the cntical fre- 
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quencies of the hght elements for K-radiations plotted 
as ordinates against the atomic numbers as absciss® 
The values for all the elements from magnesium to 
chromium which are amenable to crystal methods have 
been determined accurately with crystal gratings by 
Fricke, who measured the wave-length at the absorp¬ 
tion discontinuity They all lie on a curve which is 
almost a straight line through the origin, and a few of 
them are shown thus, x The aluminium value Q is 
practically identical with Fricke’s for the same element 
and was obtained by Holweck by measuring the voltage 
V„ on an X-ray tube for which the absorbability in 
aluminium of the total radiation is a maximum This 
method contains features which, though found separ¬ 
ately m the method used by Fncke and m the photo¬ 
electric methods, are not common to both, and the 
agreement Will no doubt tend to promote confidence 
in the photoelectric methods The points for oxygen 
(Kurth), nitrogen (Foote and Mohler), carbon (Foote 
and Mohler, Hughes, Kurth, Richardson and Bazzom), 
and boron (Hughes) have all been obtained by photo 
electric methods The hydrogen point A is the limit 
of the Lyman series which should correspond to the 
K level for hydrogen It will be seen that the 
hydrogen, nitrogen, and oxygen points practically 
fall on a smooth curve which is continuous with the 
curve for the elements from magnesium to chromium 
There is some disagreement in the case of carbon, but 
three of the points are very close to the same curve 
The only notable deviation is the low value given by 
Hughes The boron value also falls below this curve 
but there is, so far as I am aware, no known reason why 
the frequencies should be a smooth function of atomic 
number for these very light elements 
The next lower critical frequency for any element 
will presumably be that pertaining to the L group, or 
the highest L critical frequency if there is more than 
one The square roots of a number of such critical 
frequencies for elements from boron to copper as given 
by photoelectric methods (boron and carbon, Hughes, 
carbon, oxygen, aluminium, silicon, titanium, iron, 
and copper, Kurth) are shown thus, x, m Fig 3 (p 120) 
These frequencies should be somewhat higher than those 
of the corresponding lines, and it will be seen that the 
observed points from aluminium to copper are all 
about the same distance above the broken projection 
of the curve through the values for the L„ lines for 
the elements from zinc to zirconium obtained by 
crystal measurements This affords additional justi¬ 


fication for extrapolating from the zirconium to zinc L», 
values to the value for the L tt line for aluminium as 
was done in interpreting Millikan’s vacuum grating 
data It will also be observed that the values of the 
limits for boron, carbon, and oxygen given by the 
photoelectric methods are either very close to the 
values for the shortest lines in the L spectra found by 
Millikan or have a somewhat higher frequency These 
properties are m harmonv with those found in what is 
more usually regarded as the X-ray region It should 
be added that data for elements between sodium and 
chlorine have been given by Mohler and Foote, which 
fall on or below the L» curve as drawn in Fig 3 These 
data, however, have been obtained by the electron 
bombardment of vapours, in many cases of compound 
vapours, and it is not improbable that the values for 
these will be different from those for the solid elements 
Some of these data also appear to refer to radiation 
potentials, which correspond to lines, rather than to 
ionisation potentials, which correspond to limits 
Just as in the case of the L a lines, the L limits for 
the light elements from helium to magnesium do not 
change smoothly with increasing atomic number as do 
the limits for the heavier elements In fact the 
frequency for helium as obtained either by direct 
determination of the end of the corresponding spectrum 
or from the ionising potential is lugher than that of 
succeeding thments until carbon is reached 
In the case of a number of elements ranging from 
aluminium to molybdenum, critical potentials have 
been observed (by Kurth and by Richardson and 
Bazzom) at values corresponding to frequencies well 
below those which characterise the L spectra The 
connexion with the generally recognised X-ray series of 
the heavier elements has scarcely yet been worked out 
in sufficient detail for the precise group allocation of 
some of these to be determined with certainty 
Turning to Fig 1, C, D, and E show, on the same 
scale as m A and B,the portion of some of the spectral 
limits given by these photoelectric methods It will 
be seen that a majority of them lie m the gap between 
16 35 and 17 38 in which so far no spectral lines, either 
X-ray or ultra-violet, have been detected by grating 
methods If the interpretation of these photoelectric 
determinations as the ends of the various spectra is 
substantiated, it will have to be admitted that the gap 
m the spectrum between the ultra-violet and the X- 
ray region about which I have been speaking is not 
merely disappearing but has actually disappeared 


Obit 

Prof Johannes Orth 

OROF JOHANNES ORTH, whose death is an- 
I nounced, was born in 1847 at Wallmerod m 
Nassau He received his medical and scientific training 
chiefly at Bonn, where he studied pathology under Rind- 
fleisch, whose assistant he afterwards became Later, he 
was appointed assistant to Virchow in Berlm In 1878 he 
was appointed professor of general pathology and patho¬ 
logical anatomy m Gottmgen and afterwards received 
the title of Geh Med -Rat In 1902, on the death of 
Virchow, he was elected to the chair of pathology in the 
University of Berlm, and since then his energies have 
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been devoted chiefly to the development of the Institute 
of Pathology, which was founded and equipped by 
Virchow 

Orth was the author of numerous papers on patho¬ 
logical subjects, and also of several books, the two most 
important of which were his “ Compendium der 
pathologisch-anatomischen Diagnostic,” which was 
translated into English in 1878, and his “ Lehrbuch der 
spcciellen pathologischen Anatomie,” published m 1893 
Orth was undoubtedly a pathologist of great emmence 
and made many valuable contributions to his subject, 
but his reputation rested rather on his powers as a 
teacher and expositor and on his width of knowledge 
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than on any discovery in a special department He 
was essentially a disciple of Virchow and a follower of 
his methods __ 

Mr E W Nelson 

The science of oceanography and the scientific study 
of fisheries have lost a devoted and able worker by 
the tragic death of Mr h W Nelson, the scientific 
superintendent of the Fishery Board’s marine labora¬ 
tory at the Bay of Nigg near Aberdeen, who was found 
dead in his laboratory on the morning of January 17 
He had been appointed in September 1921 to succeed 
Dr T Wemyss Fulton in the service of the Fishery 
Board for Scotland, and he was proving himself a 
very effective investigator of Fishery problems He 
was much liked and respected by his staff, and every 
one was looking forward to the work that he would 
do, especially as regards the physical conditions of 
the sea m their relation to fisheries, for it was in the 
bearings of physics on biology that he was most 
interested lie had an ingenious mind, more of the 
mathematical than of the biological order, though 
he was a kten naturalist as well He was particularly 
well suited for the post that he held and he seemed 
to be very happy in his work 

Mr Nelson was educated at Christ’s College, Cam¬ 
bridge, and he was working at Plymouth Biological 
Station when he was chosen in 19x0 to be a biologist 
to the British Antarctic Expedition led by (apt 
Scott He made an elaborate biological survey 
around the Cape Evans station, and Scott speaks in 
his “ Joumuls " very appreciatively of his enthusiasm, 
carefulness, and practical ingenuity Mr Nelson was 
one of the thirteen men who stayed at Cape Evans 
for a third y ear under the command of Surgeon Atkin¬ 
son During the war Nelson served in the Royal 
Naval Division 

Mr Nelson was a pleasant and cheerful personality, 
very kindly, though fond of an argument, very keen 
about his own work, but delightfully willing to help 
others, not wearing his heart on his sleeve, but full 
of good-will 


Dr Talfourd Ely 

Dr Talfourd Ely, whose death was recently 
announced at the age of eighty-six, was a nephew of 
Frank Ely, the dramatist, and great-nephew of Sir 
T N Talfourd, author of " Ion ” During the greater 
part of his life he was closely connected with 'Univer¬ 
sity School and College, London He was vice-principal 
and classical tutor at University Hall, classical master at 
University College School, and secretary of the College 
Hus last post he resigned in order to study archaeology 
at Berlin, where he worked with Ernest Curtius, 
Kirchof, Robert, 1‘urtwangler, and Waltenbach, and 
became acquainted with other leading scholars He 
travelled largely in Europe, and had an exciting 
adventure at Olympia with brigands whom he routed 
In his later years he was connected with many learned 
societies—the Antiquaries, Hellenic, Royal Archaeo¬ 
logical, and others The literary works by which he 
will be best known are “ A Manual of Archaeology ” and 
“ Roman Hayling,” embodying the results of his own 
I excavations at Hayling Island, besides many papers 
on archaeology 


The death of Miss Charlotte Sophia Burne has left a 
gap m the ranks of English students of folklore A 
native of Shropshire, she edited with additions the 
collections of Miss G I- Jackson, which were published 
under the title of “ Shropshire Folklore,” one of the best 
local manuals Her later years were spent m London, 
where she became a pillar of strength to the Folklore 
Society, serving on the council and as president 
In 1914 the Society published her admirable “ Hand¬ 
book of Folklore,” but the main work of her later days 
was the collection of a great mass of materials for a new 
edition of John Brand’s “ Observations on Popular 
Antiquities,” which was intended to become an encyclo- 
psedia of Fnglish folk beliefs When her health broke 
down the task of editing this work was undertaken by 
Dr F Sidney Hartland 


Current Topics and Events, 


THr centenary of the death of Edward Jenner on 
January 26, 1823, was celebrated by the Academy of 
Medicine in Pans on Tuesday, January 23 At 3 p m 
a large meeting was held at the Academy in the Rue 
Bonaparte, when the president, M Chauffard, gave a 
short address which was followed by a long, cntical, 
and yet eulogistic speech by M Lucien Camus, and by 
communications on the subject of vaccination in detail 
from MM Pierre Teissier, Jeanselme, d’Espine, and 
Sir St Clair Thomson The fine large hall of the 
Academy was crowded, the French Minister of Health, 
M Strauss, and Madame Curie being present, in addi¬ 
tion to other distinguished people The busts of 
Jenner and Pasteur were placed on the right and the 
left of the platform After the ceremony a number 
of mementoes of Jenner in the form of letters by him, 
and of old cartoons commebiorating or deriding 
vaccination, were shown in one of the halls of the 
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Academy The president announced that com¬ 
munications in honour of the event had been received 
by him from learned societies in many parts of the 
world Sir Ronald Ross, a foreign associate of the 
Academy, who represented the British Ministry of 
Health, handed in also a letter from the president of 
the Royal Society, and other British societies were 
represented by Sir St Clair Thomson and by Dr 
R O Moon Sir Almroth Wright another foreign 
associate of the Academy, was also present After 
the ceremony the president and council of the Academy, 
in honour of the commemoration, gave a dinner at the 
Club de la Renaissance Framjaise 

By the will of the late Prof Emil Chr Hansen, 

I director of the Physiological Department of the Carls- 
berg Laboratory, Copenhagen, and his wife, a fund 
I bearing his name was established m 1911 providing 
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for the award on Prof Hansen’s birthday. May 8, at 
intervals of about two or three years, of a gold medal 
bearing his effigy, and accompanied by a sum of at 
least 2000 kroner to the author of a distinguished 
publication on some mu robiological subject that has 
appeared in recent years in Denmark or elsewhere 
The medal was awarded in 1914 to Dr Jules Bordet, 
Brussels, for researches in medical microbiology, and 
in 1922 to Dr M W Bejcnnck, Delft, for researches 
in general microbiology This year it is proposed to 
award the medal to an author of experimental re¬ 
searches m marine microbiology The award is made 
by a committee consisting of the Danish trustees of the 
fund together with at least two foreign microbiologists 
1 he committee is composed this yeai of Prof C O 
Jensen director Serum Institute of the Royal 
Veterinary and Agricultural College Copenh igen 
Dr Jobs Schmidt director Physiological Department 
of the Carlsberg Laboratory Copenhagen, Prof 
S P L Sorensen director Chemical Department of 
the Carlsberg Laboratory Copenhagen Prof H 11 
Gran, University of Christiania, Norway and Prof 
C A Kofoid University of California Berkeley, 
USA Furthei particulars may be obtained from 
the president of the Board of Trustees, Emil Chr 
Hansen Fund, Copenhagen (Valby) 

Thl question of training in Illuminating Engineer¬ 
ing was discussed at the 11st meeting of the Illuminat¬ 
ing Engine ermg Society, in introductory paper being 
read by Mr C E Greensl ide and Mr J h S White 
The authors discussed in some detail the pi inning 
of courses on illumination at technical colleges 
pointing out that special attention should be given 
to praetic il applications of light and that the aspects 
of lighting considered by architects should be dealt 
with besides purely technical matters It was also 
suggested that occasional popular lectures on the 
subject would be helpful, and that such lectures 
would be particularly useful m schools so th it 
children might grow up with an appreciation of the 
benefits of good lighting It was pointed out that 
there is a need for a suitable text-book for students 
as most of the works available arc somewhat 
elaborate and that hints to lecturers on demonstra¬ 
tions and serits of suitible lantern slides would also 
be viluable The discussion was opened by Dr 
F T Chapman of the Board of Education, who 
suggested methods of improving the treatment of | 
illumination m existing couises and Mr Gaster 
mentioned that the Society had issued a circular 
to technical colleges offenng the co-operation of the 
Illuminating Engineering Society in the framing of 
syllabuses and if necessary, the provision of lecturers 
In almost all cases replies received had welcomed 
co-operation of this kind 

The presidential address of Capt H Riall Sankey 
to the Institute of Industrial Administration on 
" Training for Administration in Industry," which was 
delivered on October 10 last at the London School of 
Economics has recently been published in the number 
of the Journal of Industrial Administration for 
Nov -Dec , 1922 It gives a brief review of the work 
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of the Institute, and also contains the announcement 
that, at the instance of its advisory council, the 
Institute has prepared an examination scheme with the 
view of the award of diplomas and certificates in 
connexion with subjects bearing on the administrative 
side of the w ork in industry 1 he scheme is shortly 
to be put into force, when it is proposed to hold 
examinations in eight groups of subjects, namelv 
(1) design, specifications, and inspection, (2) factory 
planning and plant management, (3) estimating, 

production methods, and rate fixing, (4) production 
control (scheduling and regulation) , (5) employment 
administration fb) materi ils and purchasing, 

(7) stores and transport management and (8) pro¬ 
duction statistics and costing lhe examination 
questions will be framed ui relation to the administra¬ 
tive m contradistinction to the strictly technical, 
asptets of the subjects enumerated above Honours 
and pass certificates will be issued for each group of 
subjects and it is intended at a later date to award 
diplomas to those who hold the qualifying number of 
certificates (the precise number has not yet been 
determined) 

An article w hich appe irs over the linti ils H B in 
Le Temps of January 2 discusses the findings of the 
International Commission which, in September last, 
visited the sites at Ipswich on which Mr Reid Moir 
claims to have found evidence for Tertiary Man The 
investigations of the International Commission which 
consisted of MM Lohcst Fourraaricr Hamal-Nandnn 
and Fraipont (Belgium) MM Capitan and Breuil 
(France) Messrs MacCurdy and Nelson (U S A ), and 
Mcssis Reid Moir and Burkitt afforded an exception¬ 
ally favourable opportunity for a careful examination 
and discussion of the cvidcnct The findings of the 
Commission, therefore, must carry great weight 
According to tht writer in Le Temps, the report 
presented to the International Institute of Archas- 
ology in Pans stated that the members of the 
Commission were unanimously of the opinion that 
Mr Reid Moir s specimens from the base of the 

Crag were genuine artifacts and were found in 
deposits which were undoubtedly undisturbed and 
belonged beyond question, to the Upper Pliocene 
After a careful examination of the characteristics of 
the specimens in the course of which all giving nse to 
any doubt were set aside the Commission held that 
they could have been produced by no natural cause and 
that their distinctive features were comparable with 
those of Mousterian implements about which there was 
not the least doubt The writer concludes that w e must 
inevitably accept the existence of man at Ipswich in 
the Pliocene period of the Tertiary epoch —possibly 
not man himself as such nor even a direct ancestor, 
but a being who, in virtue of this industry, merits a 
place m the genus homo among the precursors of man , 
and that the evidence carries back the first appearance 
of this being on the globe well beyond the 125,000 
years at which Osborn dates the beginning of the 
Pre-Chellean Age 

The annual report of the National Union of 
Scientific Workers shows that the Union has increased 
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its membership to 826 with a corresponding improve¬ 
ment in its financial position The formation of 
three special sections with activities connected with 
Government service, with industrial service, and with 
universities is probably a step in the right direction 
In the first service there is stated to be profound 
dissatisfaction, partly due to the inadequate position, 
responsibility and freedom of initiative of scientific 
workers and partly to the operation of the “ Geddes 
Axe ’’ It is suggested that at the bottom of the 
discontent of scientific officers in Government depart¬ 
ments is the totally inadequate understanding of 
science by officials, holding executive positions, 
originally appointed to the Civil Service on examina¬ 
tional efficiency in every side of education but science 
The University Section would seem to have a definite 
function in respect to the teaching, pay, position, 
and free research hours of university teachers , it 
seems doubtful policy to merge it into a general 
education section to consider the whole ' tree" 
from the infants’ school to the universities The 
Industrial Section has to deal with such matters 
as the pay position, and unemployment of scientific 
workers in industry, the problems are so intricate 
that any standardising and griding of salaries as 
well as of the qualifications of those employed would 
seem impossible Success is probably bound up 
with propaganda as to the important economic 
results likely to ensue from the due employment 
of properly qualified scientific workers in various 
sides of economic life We note in this connexion 
the amalgamation, so far as their aims are concerned, 
of the Union with the British Association of Chemists 
and its frundly co-operation with many other 
profession il bodies 

The announcement has been made of a gift of 
5000/ by a donor, who at present wishes to remain 
anonymous to the Rowett Research Institute for 
Animal Nutrition at Aberdeen This sum is intended 
to found a library and to provide for making statistical 
records 

A lfcture on ‘ Intersexuality and the Determina¬ 
tion of Sex will be delivered by Prof Goldschmidt, 
of Berlin in the Zoology Department, University of 
Liverpool, on lebruary at 7 30 p m An open 
invitation is extended to all who are interested 
Further information can be obtained from Prof 
W J Dakin University, Liverpool 

Notice is given by the Iron and Steel Institute that 
the council of the Institute is prepared to consider m 
March applications for grants from the Carnegie Fund, 
in aid of research work on some subject of practical 
importance relating to the metallurgy of iron and 
steel, or allied subjects, and that special application 
forms may be obtained from the Secretary of the 
Institute The results of research work must be 
communicated in the form of a report 

A joint dinner, to be called the " Ramsay Chemical 
Dinner,” arranged by the Society of Chemical In¬ 
dustry, the Institute of Chemistry, the Society of 
Dyers and Colourists, the Glasgow University Al¬ 
chemists’ Club, the Andersoman Chemical Society, | 
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and the Ardeer Chemical Club, will be held m Glasgow 
on Friday, February 23 The dinner will take the 
place of the social functions previously held separately 
by the various societies in Glasgow and it is hoped, will 
promote recognition of the importance of chemistry 
Application to attend must reach Dr J A Cranston, 
Royal Technical College, Glasgow, not later than 
February 16 

We have received a copy of a list of the products 
manufactured by the British Dyestuffs Corporation 
Ltd , which is made up m the form of a diary 
Classified lists of dyes, colours for special purposes, 
such as soap, film, and foodstuff colouring, are given, 
and lists of chemicils for research work (under the 
heading Association of British Chemical Manu¬ 
facturers), microscopic stains, and indicators, are 
included The volume is very convenient, and is 
a welcome indication of the progress made in the 
synthetic chemical industry 

Tar second course of training for seed analysts 
will commence in July at the Officul Seed Testing 
Station, Cambridge, and will last four to five weeks 
The course is limited to those who are nominated 
by seed farms, recommended by universities or 
agricultural colleges, or otherwise show their fitness 
for such training At the conclusion of the course, 
an examination is held which is also open to nominated 
candidates who have not taken the course of instruc¬ 
tion Applications must reach the Secretary, National 
Institute of Agricultural Botany by May 1 next 

The following lecture arrangements of the Royal 
College of Physicians of London have been made Dr 
W G Savage will deliver the Milioy I ectures on 
lebruary 22, 27 and March 1 The subject will be 

Canned Foods in Relation to Health ” The Goul- 
stoman Lectures will be given by Dr G Evans on 
March 6, 8, and 13 The subject will be The Nature 
of Arteno Sclerosis ” Dr A J Hall will deliver the 
Lumleian Lectures on March 15 20, and 22, taking 
as his subject “ Encephalitis Lcthargica (Epidemic 
Encephalitis) ’ The lecture hour in each case will be 
5 o'clock 

Mr G A Dunlop, keeper of the Warnngton 
Museum sends his report for the two years ending 
June 30, 1922 During the latter year the number 
I of visitors amounted to 82,815, being an increase of 
more than 50 per cent as compared with the previous 
year We infer that the increase consists largely of 
children, since a serious attempt has been made to 
bung about a closer connexion between the schools 
of the town and the museum A special advisory 
committee has suggested a scheme for the utilisation 
of the museum in the teaching of general and local 
history to the school children Unfortunately the 
scheme is not given in the report 

Messrs H F and G Witherby announce for 
publication this month ‘ A Biology of the British 
Hemiptera-Heteroptera,” by E A Butler The work 
will include a complete list of Bntish families, sub¬ 
families, genera, and species, arranged according to 
Oshatun's ” Katalog ’’ (1912), and many illustrations 
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A list (No 31) of second-hand books of science 
mainly natural history, botany and gardening, has 
just been issued by Mr R S Frampton 37 Fonthill 
Road, N 4 Upwards of a thousand titles arc given, 
and the prices asked appear very reasonable 

The latest catalogue (No 439) of Mr F hdwards, 
83 High Street Marylebone, W 1, is devoted to 
atlases and maps and books of geographical interest 
As is usual with the catalogues issued by this book¬ 
seller, the present list contains many rare and scarce 
items, which are fully described 

Mr E G White the third edition of whose Voice 
Beautiful in Speech and Song ’ was noticed in Nature 
of Dei ember 30, p 871 objects to the remark of the 
reviewer that I regard the vocal < ords ' as strings, 
whereas the whole book is written for the precise 
purpose of showing that they are not stnngs In 


stating that Mr White regards them as strings the 
reviewer adopted the argument in Chapter III of the 
book but he did not say that Mr White actually 
believed the ‘ vocal cords ” to be strings As to the 
view that the theory of sinus tone production “ is not 
supported by a particle of evidence Mr White refers 
to evidence " that it is possible to speak and sing 
when both vocal cords have been excised,” but no 
physiologist would accept this as conclusive He 
detaches from the notice of the* second edition of his 
book m Naturf of April 17, 1919 (vol 103, p 124), 
the words there is much to admire m this book," 
but omits to add that the reviewer ‘ J G M ” 
entirely tejcctcd his thesis remarking ‘ Over and 
over again he furnishes what he regards as evidence 
m support of his thesis but the conclusion, almost 
invariably is in the opposite direction ' lo this it 
m iv be added that the supposed evidence nev er 
points in the direction of the sinuses 


Our Astronomical Column. 


Cali nijar Rlform —Somewhat of a diadlock has 
been reached in the matter of calendar reform owing 
to the unwillingness of a considerable section to 
abandon the free week, which has now been running 
uninterruptedly for some 3000 yeirs by the intro¬ 
duction ot days that would not count in the week or 
month Rev D R Fothcnngham editor of the 
Chaldaean proposes a scheme m No 17 of thit 
journal which would retain the fixed calendar with¬ 
out interfering in the least with the succession of 
weekdays He proposes to make an ordinary year 
exactly 52 weeks or 364 days This could be divided 
into 4 quarters, in each of which the lengths of the 
months would be 30 30 31 days, or if preferred 
there could be 13 months of 4 weeks each every fifth 
ye ir (the last digit of which was o or 5) would have an 
extra week unless the year was divisible by 45 in 
which case there would be no extra week There 
would thus be 8 extra weeks in 45 years the average 
length of the year being 365 2444444 days 
The true length of the tropical year is 365 242199 so 
that the error is o 00224 days or 1 day in 446 years 
this is a trifling amount and could be corrected b> 
dropping the extra week once in 3000 years in 
addition to its normal dropping every fort> -fifth year 
^The proposed calendar would satisfy the following 
desiderata assuming that the extra week is always 
reckoned at the end of the year (1) any particular 
calendar date would always be on the same day of 
the week , (2) the interval in days between two dates 
m the same year would always be the same, (3) the 
fact of the sequence of weekdays going on unchanged 
would be likely to remove opposition from ecclesias¬ 
tical and other quarters 1 he two chief objections to 
our present system from the astronomical point of 
view are the irregular lengths of the months and the 
occurrence of the leap-day early m the year The 
latter flaw is not due to Julius Caesar for he made 
March the first month, as the prefixes Septem-, Ooto- 
etc , still remind us so that he saw the advantage of 
putting the leap-day at the end 

The Position of the Solar Apex —1 he positions 
derived for the solar apex, or point to which our 
system «s tending, from tne study of the stellar proper 
motions, have been far less accordant than one conld 
wish, it has been found indeed that they differ 
systematically according to the faintness of the stars 
the motions of which are utihsed The late Prof 
Kapteyn suggested that this discordance might be 
due to the imperfect correction of systematic errors m 
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the older catalogues this would affect the proper 
motions dtduced from comparison ot these catalogues 
with modern ones and the efftet on the position of the 
apex would be greitest for the stars with smallest 
motions Now a determination of the apex from the 
radial velocities of stars is independent of this source 
of error and is therefore a useful check M J S 
Paraskevopoulos of Athens Observatory, uses the 
radial velocities of the stirs m Vofite s Citilopue, 
together with 537 additional ones recently published 
from Victoria BC Ills results given 111 A Ur 
Journ No 813, are — 

RA of Apex 271° a 272’ 2 271 0 6 +3° o 

N Dccl of Apex 31° 0 29 J 6 30° 3 1-3° o 

Sun s velocity km /sec 20° 7 25" 4 23 0 33 + 1° 03 

The apex accords well with that usually adopted, but 
the velocity is somewhat greater 

Lost Planet Rkovered -Planet 132 Aethra, 
was discovered by the 1 iti Prof Watson of Ann Arbor 
on June 13 1873 It was one of 22 found by him 
between 1863 and 1877 he was not content merely 
with finding them but he also deft rnuned their orbits 
and perturbations mil it his tie ith left a trust fund 
to secure that the 1 cccssary calculations mil observ 1- 
tions should continue to be 1 lade on these planets 
after his deith Aethra appeared to be the most 
interesting of them all from its bige eccentricity and 
small perihelion distance, liowi ver, 111 spite of 
constant enileivour it rein lined lost from 1873 till 
now On December 12, 1922 M B Jekhowsky, of 
Algiers Observatory found a planet of mag 10 5 in 
RA 3 11 56 i nl N Dccl 18° 27' with duly motion 
-1 j* S 21' It was independently found at 
Simcis on December 19 by M G Beljavsky An 
approxunitc orbit by M Jekhowsky makes it highly 
probable that it is the lost Aethra a conclusion which 
Dr Luther has reached independently As further 
observations are desired the following predicted 
positions (from Aslr Nach Circular) may be useful 
January 24 RA 5 h ii 5 m N Dccl 4 0 33' February 
i, R A 5 h 10 6 ra N Dccl 3 0 o' The period comes 
out as 3 89 years if we assume 13 revolutions since 
1872 but the assumptions of 12 or 14 revolutions 
would give 4 2* and 3 6? respectively The elements 
deduced in 1873 were Period 3 926 years, eccen¬ 
tricity o 3314, perihelion distance 1 664, longitude of 
perihelion 151 0 56', ascending node 259 0 40', inclina¬ 
tion 23 0 42' 
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Research Items. 


Deciphering Charred Documents —Mr Ray¬ 
mond Davis, of the Bureau of Standards, Washington, 
finds that the written and printed matter of papers 
that have been thoroughly charred, as, for example, by 
being heated m an iron box or safe, may be deciphered 
by placing the charred sheet in contact with a fast or 
medium plate for a week or two in the dark and then 
developing as usual There appears to be an emana¬ 
tion that affects the plate except where the charred 
ink acts as a protective coating It is curious that 
Alms need a much longer contact than plates, and 
that sometimes the effect is reversed unless the film 
is previously washed and dried 

The Gypsies of Turkey —Prof W R Halliday 
has collected from a wide range of literature an 
account of the Turkish gypsies in the Journal of the 
Gypsy Lore Society (3rd series vol 1, part 4) The 
conventional estimate of the number of these people 
in modern Turkey is 200,000, but there is no accurate 
material for forming any conclusion which possesses 
the slightest value The more rigid Osmanli hates 
them as infidels and dreads them as magicians and 
the Christian view of the gypsy s irrehgion and gem il 
roguery is illustrated from the folk tales Ihis 
feeling is based on the laxity of their religious observ¬ 
ances, for in this area religious rule has the added 
sanction of corresponding with racial or natural 
cleavage This thievish habit and way of life have 
naturally made them unpopular, and it is widely 
believed in Turkey that they dig up graves and eat 
corpses, a belief probably based on their habit of 
eating carrion It is also stated that they drink 
annually a secret potion the composition of which is 
known only to the oldest and wisest of the tribe, 
which secures immunity from snake-bite They are 
also said to furnish the most expert executioners in 
Constantinople, but this is scarcely credible Their 
employment as bear-leaders is reflected in the dislike 
shown towards black and brown bears, and to the use 
of the skins of these bears by furriers in Constantinople 

Cercari^ from Indian Fresh-water Molluscs 
—Maj R B Seymour Sewell has given an account 
(Ind Journ Med Res , vol x Suppl Number 
1922) of the anatomy and biology of 52 cercaria* 
whicn he has preferred to designate by numbers as 
he considers that at present the basis of specific 
distinction is vague The majority of the fresh¬ 
water molluscs are born in May-August, live for 
approximately two years and then die from natural 
causes The vitality of heavily parasitised specimens 
is considerably impaired The maximal periods of 
miracidial infection occur in May-June and in 
September-October, that is, just before and just 
after the monsoon season During an examination 
of nearly 4000 fresh-water snails a double infection— 
two forms of trematodes developing simultaneously 
in the same snail—was met with only in eighteen 
cases, namely in sixteen Melanotdes tuberculatus and 
two Indoplanorbts exustus, the two most widely 
distributed species of mollusc in India Cases are 
comparatively common in which one form of trematode 
was found developing from parthemtae (sporocysts or 
rediai) while another was found encysted m the 
tissues Maj Sewell records that on several occasions 
he observed in sporocysts (producing cercariae XV , 
closely related to Cercana vwax Sonsino) the 
occurrence of miracidia—some of which were still 
111 an incomplete state of development and enclosed 
in a thin capsule but others were swimming freely 
in the cavity of the sporocyst The sporocyst ana 
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redia are not sharply demarcated stages , it is easy 
to form a graded series beginning with an undoubted 
sporocyst which appears to be devoid of all structure, 
passing through forms — in which excretory and 
certain other organs are partly developed — which 
might be considered either as sporocysts or as rediae, 
and ending with undoubted rediae with well developed 
alimentary canal, a complicated excretory system, 
definite nervous system and genital organs, and 
active locomotor processes 

Geology of New Zealand —The latest view as to 
the grouping and correlation of the much-discussed 
strata of New Zealand is embodied in one of the 
pamphlets conveniently extracted from the New 
Zealand Journal of Science and lechnology (vol 5, 
No 1, 1922) In this Mr P G Morgan, director 
of the Geological Survey, gives geological maps of 
both the great islands, printed clearly in black and 
white, on a scale of 1 inch to 40 miles If these were 
not so economically printed back to back, they might 
well be mounted by their fortunate possessor and 
coloured according to the international scheme The 
divisions of the Maitai systems (formerly held to be 
Triassic and Jurassic but now shown to be Permo- 
Carboniferous) are still undecided , but it is clear that 
the grouping of these rocks on the geographical axis 
of the southern island is not a tectonic feature, their 
general strike being north-westerly I11 the epoch ot 
their deposition, New Zealand lay on the margin of 
Gondwanaland, and it seems reasonable to suggest 
that the strike of the Maitai systems, when they came 
to be folded was determined by the pressures from 
the south that crumpled the beds m Jurassic times 
in the coast-ranges of the Cape Province of S Africa 
As Mr C A Cotton has pointed out (‘ The Outline of 
New Zealand ' Geographical Revtew, vol 6 p 320), 
the present form and features of New Zealand have 
been largely determined by faulting with the forma¬ 
tion of blocks of uplift and depression 1 he dominion 
is developing its culture on a mere fragment of land 
left among the deeps 

Palaon 1 ological Rlslarch in China —The third 
Asiatic Expedition of the American Museum of 
Natural History has been co-operating with the staff 
of the Geological Survey of China, and, m view of 
the interest taken in their joint researches, Mr J G 
Andersson, with his colleagues of the Chinese Survey 
have issued a brief summary of the results of the 
Survey’s operations so far as carried out (Bull Amer 
Mus Nat Hist.xlvi art 13) The fossil invertebrates 
are being worked out by Dr A W Grabau, now 
paleontologist to the Geological Survey of China 
At present these have been obtained almost ex¬ 
clusively from the palaeozoic deposits, and will be 
described in the near future in a work devoted to 
Chinese palaeontology, initiated by Dr V K Ting, 
the director of the Geological Survey of China, and 
entitled ‘ Palaeontologia Simca ” Of considerable 
interest is the discovery pf the first Eurypterus m 
China in the coal measures of the Kaiping basin 
m strata of Lower Permian age Coal deposits are 
plentiful and range from Palaeozoic to early Tertiary 
By far the most interesting among the plant beds 
of China are the Permo-Carboniferous coal senes, 
while those of the Jurassic of northern China come 
next in importance, and the Oligocene flora of 
Fushun, in Fengtien, is the most representative of 
the Tertiary beds Of the fossil vertebrates the 
principal descnption hitherto has been that of 
Schlosser, who, however, procured his material from 
Chinese medicine shops Mr Andersson has now 
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brought together extensive collections The Hippanon 
clays of northern China prove the richest deposits 
so far The north China loess but rarely contains 
fossils One of the commonest is the egg of a big 
ostrich, Slruthtohthus chersonensis There is also an 
elephant, doubtfully referred to Elephas namadtcus 
No undisputed proof of the existence of Palaeolithic 
man has as yet been obtained, nor of any Older 
Neolithic culture 

Induction Motors as Synchronous Machines — 
In the Journal of the Indian Institute of Science, 
vol 5 part 4 p 37 there is an interesting and useful 
paper by S V Ganapati and R G Pankh on induc¬ 
tion motors used as synchronous machines From 
the poult of view of the engineer of the supply station 
the large wattless current taken by induction 
motors is a serious drawback to their use, and methods 
are sometimes employed to penalise consumers in 
proportion to the amount of wattless current they 
take l he authors have experimented on induction 
motors by supplying their rotors with direct current 
and thus converting them into synchronous machines 
They found that they were more unstable than 
ordinary synchronous motors, as a relatively small 
decrease in the exciting current caused them to fall 
out of step I hey find also that, for heavy loads, 
this method involves a sacrifice of efficiency and 
only a slight diminution of the wattless current 
It is also necessary to adjust the excitation to the 
load and hence it 1$ unsuitable for fluctuating loads 
The advantages of synchronous operation are only 
pronounced at times of light load 

Positive and Negauve Valences —The Recuetl 
des lravaux chttmques de<t Pays-Bas which was 
founded in 1882 and of which the forty-first volume 
has just been completed, is now to assume an in¬ 
ternational character since it has been arranged that 
the Recuetl will henceforth contain articles in I rench, 
English and German With this announcement there 
has been circulated a double number for September 
and October 1022 m which this policy has been put 
into operation The issue contains the papers read 
at an International Congress of Gheimstiy held at 
Utrecht on June 21-23 1922 It includes 14 papeis 
of which three are m English four in French, and 
seven m German The three Russian authors con¬ 
tribute two papers m b rench and one in German, 
while the Swiss contribution also appears in French 
Perhaps the most interesting of these papers is the 
one in which Prof W A Noyes discusses the question 
of positive and negative valences He puts forward 
as evidence of the real existence of oppositely polarised 
atoms the production of an optically active form of 
the diazo compound 

+ N CO,C,H, 

: 

-N / ^CH, CH, CO, C,H, 
where it is almost impossible to find a satisfactory 
explanation of the optical activity except by supposing 
that the two nitrogen atoms differ sufficiently to 
destroy what would otherwise be a plane of symmetry 
of the molecule The question of free radicals is 
also discussed m two papers by Prof Walden and 
Prof Schenck 

Stresses in J3bams, Rings, and Chains —The 
honorary members’ lecture to the Junior Institution 
of Engineers for the year 1922 was delivered by 
Prof E G Coker, who chose for his subject "that 
branch of the elasticity and strength of materials 
which deals with the stress distributions m curved 
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beams, rings, and chain links' The lecture is 
printed in the Journal of the Institution Part 6 , 
vol xxxn, and forms a valuable r 6 sum 4 of the 
application of the optical properties of transparent 
bodies to the determination of the stresses m these 
bodies It is pointed out that in plain stress all 
materials which fulfil the primary conditions of 
elasticity are stressed in precisely the same manner 
under similar conditions of shape and loading, and 
so the stresses can be found by observation on 
transparent material like nitro-ccllulose The cases 
dealt with are the straight beam subjected to bending 
moment (to show that when the beam is un- 
symmetncal about the plane of bending, the usual 
formula giving the stress in terms of the change of 
the curvature is not correct) discontinuities m 
teams short beams teams of constant curvature 
under uniform tending moment (as being of theoretical 
interest) the crane hook circular rings, elliptical 
link with and without stud circular link with 
straight sides and various kinds of piston rings 
The mathematical treatment is indicated, while m 
two appendices is given in brief the mathematical 
theory of stresses in curved beams (Andrews and 
Pearson) and of stresses in curved links (Pearson- 
Winkler theory) Prof Coker s lecture is a record 
of important researches on an important subject, to 
which he and his assistants have made very con¬ 
siderable contributions It is of interest to note his 
opinion that the stress distribution in complicated 
bodies is one which still demands a very large 
amount of study by analysis and experimental 
researph' 

The Finiiisuc Theory of Space —Ihe logistic 
mathematicians are verv boastful of their claim to 
have solved the paradoxes of Zeno by their new 
definition of infinity as a compact series Their 
doctrine however is not unchallenged Dr Pe- 
tromevics in Ins ‘ Pnncipien der Metaphysik has 
put forward the theory of the finiteness of the number 
of points m space His argument is set forth from 
the point of view of mathematics metaphysics, and 
also what he terms hvper-metaphysics, ana historically 
it is claimed to Dc as old as Pythagoras A clear 
concise and easy account of the doctrine 13 given in 

Die Lehrc \om diskreten Raum in der neueren 
Plnlosophie ’ b\ Dr Nikola M Poppovich (Wilhelm 
Braumfiller WTen und Leipzig, 1922) It is the 
thesis for the doctorate of philosophy awarded by 
the University of Berlin the year preceding the war 
Dr Poppovich reviews the whole problem of the 
pnjyciplc of the continuity and discreteness of space 
from ancient to modern tunes The theories fall 
for him into three types The first he names the 
lnhnitistic realistic it includes Bolzano and Cantor, 
the second the mtimtistic idealistic, includes Leibniz 
and Kant and in the nineteenth century is re¬ 
presented by Renouv ler , the third is the finitistic 
realistic doctnne of Petronievics According to this 
last there is a clear distinction between real and 
unreal points The essence of the doctnne would 
seem to be that the compact series which separates 
two points is not a series of real points jn the sense 
in which the two definite points are real The 
compact scries has no other function than that of 
holding the two real points apart Thus, to take 
our own illustration (if we are nghtly interpreting 
the doctrine) the integers 1, 2, in the numerical 
series are separated by an infinite, tea compact, 
series of fractions, but this senes is unreal, te 
imaginary, it serves the single purpose of preventing 
the two units falling into one identity The theory 
leads Dr Petronievics to affirm the absoluteness of 
Euclidean space 
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The Louren^o Marques Meeting of the South African Association. 


'T'HE twentieth annual meeting of the South 
* African Assoaation for the Advancement of 
Science was held at Louren$o Marques, m the Lyceu 
on July 10-15 under the presidency of Dr A W 
Rogers The meeting was well attended and was 
very successful About fifty papers were read An 
official welcome was given b> the High Commissioner 
for Mozambique and the Mayor of Lourenzo Marques 
There were various visits and excursions to places 
of local interest both on the Bay and inland, and an 
official banquet was given to members at the new 
Polana Hotel 

A popular lecture, illustrated by lantern slides, 
was given by Mr C Graham Botha, Keeper of the 
Archives at Cape Town, on The h arly Development 
of South Africa ” 

The South Africa medal and grant were awarded 
to Dr I B Pole Evans for his contributions to 
botanical science in South Africa 

The presidential address by Dr Rogers dealt with 
‘ Post-Cretaceous Climates of South Africa ” Four 
tvpes of evidence on which recognition of former 
climates depend were discussed These were the 
character of the rocks during the period concerned 
the shapes of the land surface resulting from long 
duration of more or less constant climatic conditions 
the distribution of animals and plants and the 
historical records of man, the lithological evidence 
is the most important for all but relatively recent 
times Lach of these factors was considered in 
detail as regards South Africa, the evidence being 
considered from post Cretaceous times only His¬ 
torical records of the past climate m South Africa 
apply closely to present-day conditions, allowance 
being made for the progressive settlement of the 
country From personal survey work Dr Rogers 
concluded that in certain districts no deterioration 
of climate or marked loss of water has taken place 
during the last fifty years The various lines of 
evidence point to the conclusion that during post 
Cretaceous times the climate of South Africa has 
fluctuated within rather narrow limits that there 
has not been a Pluvial period, if by that term is 
implied a long period of much greater rainfall over 
the whole country that a general lowering of 
temperature in the Pleistocene may have given the 
Karroo and Southern Kalahari rivers longer periods 
of flow but that this more humid era in those regions 
had come to an end long before human evidence 
can be drawn upon for an account of it and that 
South Africa, like North Africa, the Americas hnd 
Australia bears evidence to a shifting of the climatic 
belts m the Pleistocene and subsequent times 

The presidential address to Section A on The 
R61e of Astronomy m the Development of Science,” 
was given by Dr M A Peres Director of the Campos 
Rodrigues Observatory Lourenzo Marques. He 
summarised ably some of the chief discoveries and 
laws in astronomical science, and showed then- 
influence on subsequent research in other branches 
of physical science Thus astronomical observa¬ 
tions led to the formulation of the laws of Newton, 
which opened a vast field of other researches Similar 
astronomical observations leading to the work on 
the velocity of hght were the first step towards 
wireless telegraphy The indebtedness of optics 
especially, to astronomical research, was also in¬ 
dicated, and it was pointed out that the chief con¬ 
firmation of Finsteins theory was dependent on 
astronomical observations 

“ The Influence of Mineral Deposits m the Develop¬ 
ment of a Young Country " was chosen by Dr E T 
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Mellor as the Subject of his presidential address to 
Section B This was first illustrated by reference to 
the Isumeb Mine in South-West Africa and Broken 
Hill in Rhodesia The Tsumeb Mine brought about 
the building of a railway from the coast to the mine, 
350 miles away Ihe Broken Hill Mine practically 
determined the course of the mam line of the Cape 
to Cairo railway Ihe railway system of the Union 
of South Africa has been influenced by the goldfields 
of the Witwatersrand The tracing of the extensWh 
of these gold reefs eastwards, the location and 
exploration of new coalfields, and systematic boring 
for possible oilfields, all depended on an adequate 
geological survey The extension of the Witbank 
coalfield though proved and ready for easy exploita¬ 
tion, is suspended because of lack of transport and 
a market The connexion of mining developments 
with research in other sciences was considered, and 
it was shown that m the gold industry South Africa 
possesses a field sufficiently extensive and stable to 
exert more than a temporary influence on the country 
generally 

The presidential address to Section C was given 
by Prof D Thoday and dealt with Carbon 
Assimilation ’ m plants The great advances in 
the knowledge of the subject due to the work of 
Blackman in Cambridge and Willstatter in Berlin 
were summarised attention being directed to the 
work done on pigments The rfile of iron and of 
magnesium were also discussed The application of 
the subject with special reference to South African 
conditions was detailed The plants of the open 
veld are exposed to the full blare of the sun through 
most of the year, and this is more than sufficient 
to enable an ordinary green leaf to assimilate all 
the carbon dioxide that it needs Paler green or 
golden leaves demand more intense light than dark 
ones for their full activity Consequently veld 
plants have paler leaves, and in extreme cases the ( 
leaves are almost greenish yellow Particulars of 
internal structure affecting depth of colour were 
also discussed as were leaf forms and patternings, 
and it was emphasised that such features are not 
merely adaptations to a dry climate but that their 
effects on photosynthesis of carbon dioxide are 
probably of equal significance 

The presidential address to Section D was delivered 
by Dr Annie Porter, her subject being “ Some 
Modem Developments in Annual Parasitology ” 
After a general introduction dealing with degrees 
of parasitism, specificity and the like, recent advances 
in protozoology were first considered Attention 
was directed to the conflicting opinions as to the 
existence of races of Entamoeba fnsMyttca The 
work of Taute and Huber on the rion-identity of 
Trypanosoma rhodestense and T brucei, as shown by 
direct inoculation of the human subject with game 
trypanosomes was discussed, and attention was 
directed to work on induced herpetoraomasis m 
vertebrates Flagelloses of plants were described, 
especially those due to herpetomonads some of 
which had been proved capable of infecting mammals , 
also the sptrochates, amoebic, and other parasitio 
Protozoa found in plants and their reactions on their 
hosts were noted Recent work on neuromotor 
apparatus in Protozoa, and on various organisms 
and filterable viruses associated with infective 
(spirochaetal) jaundice, trench fever, and typhus 
were discussed In helminthology the interesting 
life-histones of schistosomes in various snails, of 
Clonorchis in snail fish and man, of Paragommus 
in snail, crab or crayfish and man, and recent work 






on the life-histones of such organisms as Fasctolopst s 
buskt, Heterophyes, Ascaris, and Strongyloides were 
detailed In entomology hyperparasitism and its 
possible applications Stomoxys as the transmitter 
of North African trypanosomiasis, the r61e of Trom - 
btdiunt akamusht in river fever in Japan, and the 
part played by various ticks in a ptcuhar form of 
human motor paralysis in America were among the 
topics discussed In conclusion some of the sot 10 
logical applications of parasitology were mentioned 
and. the need of moie provision for research work 
was emphasised 

The presidential address to Section E by Senator 
A W Roberts, related to Certain Aspects of the 
Native Question The changes in national life 
and in the mental attitude of the native, due 
to gradual disappearance of the old tribal system 
were discussed The growing desire for individual 
possessions and the movement among the younger 
generation of Bantus for racial solidarity were 
considered as natural steps in the evolution of i 
race The immigiation of the native into industrial 
areas, the change in habit and in outlook, the bad 
features of location life and the need for proper 
housing were emphasised The history of native 
education was traced and it was shown that the 
system in vogue it present had served its purpose 
New ideals in native education should be in the I 
direction of material progress better means of 
agriculture and village and home industries lhe 
pnnciples of good citizenship need impressing on the 
native as well as on the white The extension of 
opportunities of work for educated natives and their 
feeling regarding their present economic limita 
tions were discussed J he political future of the 
native and the extension to other areas of the 
system successful in the Transkei were considered 
Mutual understanding between white and native 
is necessary 

1 he presidential address of Dr J Marius Moll to 
Section I was entitled ' Certain Mental Disorders 
which may be regarded as Preventable ’ Mental 
disorders were considered in two groups—the ‘in¬ 
toxication psychoses caused by a poison in the 
wide sense and producing changes in the brain, and 
‘ germ ' or functional psychoses where no 
causative poison occurs, no* microscopic alterations 
and no dementia The intoxication psychoses due 
to other illnesses, eg enteric, were briefly noted 
Alcoholic insanity, with its great dangei of recurrences 
was considered In the case of inmates of native 
mental hospitals in South Afnci, dagga (Cannabis 
tndica) may be an important etiological factor 
Syphilis is decreasing m South Africa Malaria is 
not only a factor in some cases of insanity but ilso 
in intellectual retardation and enfecblemcnt in the 
country Dementia precox is serious zi per cent 
of the admissions to mtntal hospitals in tnc Union 
being due to this The work on internal secretions 
and on psychopathology w as mentioned In the 
germ psychoses the personality of the patient is the 
mam factor 1 he role of sex-complexes was shown 
to have been overrated by I'reud and some of his 
followers The reciprocal reaction between the 
personality and the circumstances of a patient had 
to be reckoned with The need for study and adop¬ 
tion of the principles of mental hygiene was urged 
Heredity was a serious factoi m insanity If segrega¬ 
tion and non-propagation of the mentally unht 
were ’enforced the future incidence of this condition 
would decrease by 50 per cent 

It is only possible to notice some of the interesting 
apers read before the various sections Nearly 
alf of the papers were contributed to Section D 


In Section A a useful paper was read by Mr R H 
Fox on the waterworks department of the Antofa¬ 
gasta (Chile) and Bolivia Railway Company 

In Section B Mr B J Simt contributed a paper 
on his investigations of different methods of testing 
Babcock milk-bottles the volumetric method was 
preferred Mr C O Williams continued his account 
of experiments on the chemical control of (attle- 
dipping tanks the addition of coal-tar disinfectants 
to arsenical dips was uneconomical Dr P A 
Wagner desi ribed various specimens of Descloizite 
from South-West Africa * 

In Section C Prof G Potts continued bis account 
of experiments on the pollen of the pepper tree as a 
lause of hay fever m Bloemfontein Prof J W 
Bews and Mr R 1) Aitken discussed the measure¬ 
ment of the hydrogen ion concentration in South 
Afruan soils in relation to plant distribution Mr 
Aitken also described the effect of slope exposure on 
the climate and vegetation of 1 lull near Mantzburg 
Mr A J Taylor dealt with the composition of some 
indigenous grasses both from the chemical and the 
botanical aspects I he economic values of the 
grasses were indicated 

In Section D Mr J Sandground read a short 
piper on 4 phelenchm phvllophagtn parasitic in 
chrysanthemums noting its effects in South Africa 
Prof h H (luver dealt with the effect of temperature 
on the rate of growth in young animals the greatest 
increase in weight occurred during the cooler months 
Mr A 1) Stammers described keratomalacia among 
rats suffering fiom deficiency of vitamin A Dr 
C P Neser sent an interesting paper on the blood 
of equines Prof E Warren described and illustrated 
the early stages of development of the non aquatic 
tadpole of Anhvdrophryne rattravt predetermination 
of sex occuricd in the eggs Prof J E Duerden 
discussed old and new views on the origin of feathers 
from -cales Prof Duerden and Mr R Tssex 
described tht degeneration of limbs 111 species of 
(. liama?sauran lizards Prof Duerden and Mr V 
ritzSimons lecorded a senes of variations found by 
them in the tenth nb of the vcnguin Dr T G 
Cawston described and exhibited specimens of 
Mollusca from lagoons in Natal Prof H B Fantham 
continued lus account of s< me paiasitic Protozoa 
found In South Africa noting the occurrence of 
herpetomonads in cibbagc plants Prof rantham 
ind Miss E lay lor desenbed the continuation of 
their researches on Protozoa found m some South 
Afucan soils Mr C B Hardenberg discussed 
economic entomo'ogy in Mozambique Dr L Soro 
menho described from the hygienic point of view, 
various native wines and spirits made in Mozambique 
Dr M M Prates presented a contribution to the 
study of human parasitology 111 Mozambique, and 
he also described the various diseases of the eyes 
occurring there Mr J Hewitt discussed ancient 
southern land connexions of Afnta 1 he set tion 
considered favourably a draft bill for the establish¬ 
ment of a national park and game leserve under 
the direct control of the Union Government 

Tn Section E Rev C Pettman contributed further 
remarks on Hottentot place - names Rev H L 
Bishop read interesting papers on Si Ronga proverbs 
and folklore and on the descriptive complement in 
Si Ronga Madame V Gomes discussed the N and 
L intervocalic m archaic Portuguese Prof W A 
Norton dealt with Dr I heals historical work on 
South-East Africa, and pleaded for a continuance 
of such work He also exhibited a glossographic 
map of South Africa 

In Sei tion I', Mr C G Botha illustrated the early 
histoiy of the Cape Province by a consideration of 
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Dutch place-names Mrs Mabel Palmer discussed by Captain A Cardozo, on the currency problem m 
some Australian proposals for a wage varying m Mozambique 

proportion to the size of the family Mr F S The next annual meeting of the Association will 
Lme-Noble outlined some practical applications of take place in July 1923 at Bloemfontein, under the 
modern psychology There was a discussion, opened presidency of Prof J D F Gilchrist H B F 


Mental Character and Race 

T is a commonplace of anthropological study that, I capable, like brachycephaly, of being used to refer an 


* in investigating the customs of primitive races, 
the difference in level of culture between observer 
and observed entails a difference in mentality and 
outlook which it is one of the aims of anthropological 
training to overcome But it is also a matter of 
common observation that this same difference exists, 
if in a lesser degree between peoples at the same stage 
of civilisation and even between individuals or groups 
of individuals forming part of the same people or 
nation The works of travellers, geographers and 
historians both ancient and modem, abound in 
characterisations of the mental qualities of the 
various peoples of the world both civilised and un¬ 
civilised , but when the ethnologist comes to the 
investigation of the problem of racial differences in 
mental qualities, he is confronted with a two-fold 
difficulty On one hand he is, at present, for the 
most part, dependent upon empirical observation 
from which it is difficult to eliminate the personal 
factor, and, on the other hand, it is not clear how far 
if at all, mental characters can be correlated with the 
physical characters upon which the ethnologist; bases 
his classification of races In the solution of this 
problem it is essential that the anthropologist should 
secure the co operation of the psychologist and it was 
with this object that a discussion on Mental Char 
acter and Race ' was held in a joint session of the 
Anthropological and Psychological Sections at the 
meeting of the British Association at Hull in Sep¬ 
tember last 

The discussion was opened by Prof J L Myres, 
who said that the principal consideration to be sub¬ 
mitted to psychologists and ethnologists alike was 
that in many individuals in any modem society of 
mixed ancestry, dispositions and faculties differ 
Such mental qualities are inherited like physical 
qualities and characters It might be assumed that 
they stood in some direct relation to some element 111 
the nervous system Further, some mental qualities 
seemed tt> be associated with some physical characters, 
as for example a * fiery " temperament with red 
hair Some of these physical characters are j#£ial, 
or (like red hair) seem to result from crossing of 
racial elements The analogy from the artificial 
selection of the breeds of domesticated animals indi¬ 
cates that it is possible to enhance or combine mental 
qualities It did not always happen that the indi¬ 
vidual exhibited the characteristics desired, as in 
the case of the “ gun-shv ’ pointer, and the ".gun- 
shy " member of a military family It would appear, 
however, that the hypothesis of correlation and 
transmissibihtv of psychical characters stands the 
test of practice in domesticated animals, the nearest 
analogue to the long domesticated animal man, a 
single species broken up into stronglv marked racial 
strains 

Prof Myres went on to point out that the older 
ethnologists characterised racial types by mental as 
well as physical characters, and quoted as an example 
the character of the Northern Mongols in Keane’s 
“ Man, Past and Present," He pointed out that 
such a characterisation included (a) a description 
of mere psychological reactipns to external stimuli 
conceived as characteristic of the racial strain and 
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individual to his racial type (6) a description of 
social reactions (eg " sense of right and wrong ') m 
which a social, cultural element was introduced The 
individual has a post-natal experience as well as a 
pre-natal equipment, and in investigation it might be 
difficult to eliminate disturbing factors Prof Myres 
stated, however that he himself had found that the 
offspring of British fathers and Greek mothers brought 
up in a Greek environment differed as markedly from 
pure Greeks in their attitude towards discipline and 
labour as they did in physique temperament closely 
following breed 

Modern ethnology, relying on analogue and experi¬ 
ment had made most progress in the department of 
sense perception, but even heie one of the first 
results had been to show how intimately the social 
factor was involved, as for example in inducing a 
native to give a fair trial to an experiment beyond his 
social horizon and in eliminating the disturbing factor 
of an inadequate language, e g in the case of colours 
In summing up the problem, Prof Myres said that 
the ethnologist, and, in particular, the social anthro¬ 
pologist, must define more clearly the elementary 
terms in their characterisation, while the psychologist 
must go further in laboratory work on such complex 
manifestations as the sense of right or wrong," 
irrespective of race or breed 

Dr C S Myers, president of the Psychological 
Section, said that the chief determinants controlling 
mental characters were heredity and environment 
On the physical side environment—climate, tempera¬ 
ture food supply, and the like—acted directly and 
indirectly, especially on the internal secretions which 
affect the functions of the emotions Environment 
must have played an important part in prodiicing 
such differences as distinguished Amencans Aus¬ 
tralians, and New Zealanders, but it was not known 
with certainty how these differences came about, nor 
how permanent they were likely to be Different 
parts of the same country exhibited distinguishing 
characteristics In England, for example, Yorkshire 
and Wales had for long been noted for musical ability 
What did this mean in terms of race ? Where there 
was lack of ingenuity or artistic skill, were thes^L 
qualities latent, awaiting the encouragement of' 1 ^** 
more favourable environment 5 had shown 

that contact of culture produced,something new, and 
apparently the same applied to an individual 

Dr Haddon said the results of the psychological 
observations made by the Cambridge Expedition to 
the Torres Straits had been largely negative A 
scheme should be worked out for the observation of 
the emotional content of the attitude of primitive 
peoples towards their own ceremonies 
Dr Cynl Burt said that experimental tests of 
intelligence and other inborn mental capacities usually 
yield a correlation of about o 5 between the perform¬ 
ances of parents and those of their children Thus, 
mental qualities seem to be inherited to much the 
same degree as physical Small but distinct and 
constant differences are discernible between the aver¬ 
ages for different nations and races On the whole, 
however, individual differences tend almost to swamp 
the group differences On the temperamental doe, , 
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group differences are possibly larger and there is 
some evidence to show that differences of so-called 
temperamental type may be associated with racial 
differences (e g the so called " objective ” type 
with Nordic physical features and the so-called 
“ subjective ” type with Mediterranean) 

Mr Fallaize pointed to the persistence of certain 
mental qualities in different races noted by the older 
travellers and historians 

Dr Shrubsall said that he had observed that the 
children of Chinese fathers and English mothers in 
I ondon schools brought up in much the same environ¬ 
ment as English children, were intellectually as quick 
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as the latter but showed no inclination to take part 
in games Among English children differences in 
pigmentation appeared to be associated with differ¬ 
ences m direction of aptitude 

In summing up the discussion Mr H J E Peake, 
the president of the Anthropological Section, said 
that while no very definite conclusion had been 
reached, it was clear that the aim of in\ estigators 
must be to eliminate the personal element while 
psychologists should endeavour to break up mental 
characters into such simple factors as might be sub¬ 
jected to reaction tests as courage had been shove n to 
be the rea< tion to danger 


Scientific and Industrial Research 1 


r PHE Committee of the Privy Council tor Scientific 

A and Industrial Research has issued its seventh 
annual report, with that of its Advisory Council, 
covering the year 1921-1922 i he first few pages deal 
with the income ami expenditure of the Dcpaitmcnt 
of Scientific and Industrial Research and with its 
efforts to obseive the spirit of national eionomy It 
is pleasing to record that the Geddes (committee 
on National Expenditure has not found it necessary 
or expedient to recommend any reduction in the 
estimates beyond that proposed by the Department 
itself The total expenditure during the financial 
year 1921-1922 was nearly 525 585/ made up of 
190 024! at the National Physical Laboratory (nearly 
100 000/ being recovered in fees etc), 46,616/ at 
the Fuel Research Station, 57,423/ for the Geological 
Survey and Museum, 10,323/ at the Building Research 
Station, 17,750/ at the Low Temperature Research 
Station, 21,464/ on the work of the Co-ordinating 
Boards and Committees, 5988/ on minor research 
programmes, 86,355/ (from the million fund) in grants 
to the Research Associations, 8287/ in grants to other 
bodies, 43 793/ in research studentships and 37,561/ 
on administration at headquarters 

By far the major portion of the report however 
deals with the plans and achievements of the various 
research organisations associated with the depart 
ment Considerable interest will be awakened in 
the twenty-four industrial research associations, 
twenty-two of which are already in active operation 
A few of these associations have now been m existence 
long enough to have produced results of practical 
value, examples of which are given Thus, the 
British Portland Cement Research Associattbtt has 
been able to effect considerable economies in fuel 
m many works through the results of its researches 
on rotary kilns and advice on scientific management 
The British Scientific Instrument Research Association 
has introduced a new polishing powder and an 
abrasive for the production of lenses and prisms, by 
means of which grading and hand work are eliminated, 
and much time is saved 1 he Bntish Cotton Industry 
Research Association has produced an instrument for 
the testing of yarns, continuous lengths being examined 
instead ol short pieces as hitherto, with the result 
that important variations have been revealed in 
certain yarns, which are introduced by the method 
of spinning Finally, the Linen Industry Research 
Association has developed a pedigree strain of flax 
seed which gives much higher yields of fibre than 
any existing variety, and has discovered methods 
whereby flax and hemp may be distinguished at all 
Stages of manufacture. It is obvious that these are 

‘ Report ol the Committee ol the Pnvy Council lor Scientific and 
KSduntnal Research for the Year 1911-11 (Cmd, i;jj ) Pp iv+mj 
(London H M Stationery 0 #ce t'— v - 
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not isolated pieces of work, but rather the first-fruits 
of a considerable hirvest which has been patiently 
husbanded by the research associations and it is no 
seciet that a mere catalogue of the further results 
which hive been published m the scientific press 
suit c the report was written w ould occupy considerable 
space 

The value of co-operation between the research 
associations is emphasised again Several instances 
are mentioned of two or more associations vttacking 
a common problem the most interesting cases being 
those 111 which the participants arc respectively 
consumers and producers of the materials investigated 
Mutual efforts of this kind must result in improve¬ 
ments m useful commodities and possibly 111 a lowering 
of the cost of production 

Considerable space in the report is also devoted 
to the work of the co-ordinating research boards, 
which more directly serve national interests Attention 
is directed to the commendable willingness of the 
Service departments to enlist the co-operation of out¬ 
side bodied and to arrange for the open publication of 
the results of the work undertaken when those are 
of sufficient general interest I he co-ordinating 
research boards consider an enormous variety of 
problems in physics, t hemistrv, and engineenng, 
including radio telegraphy, the liquefaction and 
storage of gases the deterioration of fabrics used by 
the lighting services, adhesives, and lubrication, and 
the report mentions several of the results obtained 
Furthermore public interest should be aroused in 
the work of the Fuel Research Board which has 
issued most valuable information in a number of 
publications which have already been noted in these 
coluttins, eg m Nature of November 25 1922, p 
718 1 When the report on experiments on low tempera¬ 
ture carbonisation was discussed The work of the 
Food Investigation Board is also of common interest, 
and important advances are reported in the study 
of cold storage, and the bacteriology of canned meat 
and fish 

A ,l iiseful discussion of the terms ' pure and 

industrial ” research is given, the distinction being 
mainly a question of the source from which the impulse 
to the conduct of research is derived It has been 
all too common on the part of workers engaged In 
‘ pure ” research foj a very few problems to be 
pursued through all inviting ramifications, with the 
result that while certain small areas may be very 
thoroughly cultivated, the worker remains un¬ 
impressed by the vastness of the unexplored territory 
outside his own subject The problems facing any 
oneindustry are much more varied than is frequently 
imagined, and the gaps in scientific knowledge which 
they reveal are often astonishing For example, 
the Cotton Research Association finds ft necessary 






to study the fundamental properties of single cotton 
hairs the existing data being very scanty, the 
Photographic Research Association is investigating 
the properties of silver haloids and gelatin , the 
Portland Cement Research Association is endeavour¬ 
ing to ascertain the exact nature of the compounds 
constituting Portland cement and the perfection 
of <in abr isivc and a polishing pow der by the Scientific 
Instrument Research Association followed an m 
vestigation of the primary phenomena of grinding 
and polishing 

Two interesting examples of the interplay of 
' pure and ‘ industrial ‘ research are given On 
one hand the knowledge gained by an investiga¬ 
tion into the fundimental physiology of living and 
dead food stuffs has cleared up the mystery of the 


brown-heart ” of apples, which has caused severe 
losses m shipments from Australia The “ disease ’ 
has been attributed to insect injury in the orchards, 
but is now known to be due to the effect of the carbon 
dioxide engendered by the fruit itself m the badly 
ventilated holds of the ships On the other hand, 
the study of the structure of coke at the Fuel Research 
Station has led to the conclusion that carbon in this 
form is a vitreous substance of great hardness which 
profoundly affects the problem of the allotropy of 
this element Some of the results obtained were 
described in Naiurr of January 27 p 133 

The industrial rese irch associations are < om- 
paralively young bodies, but such as ha\ e already 
issued reports on investigations undertaken have 
given ample justification for their existence 


The Gold Coast Survey 

''PHt Survey Department of the Gold Coast winch warp and split the woodwork of boxes, instruments, 
1 was closed during the war was reopened in and tent poles The surveyors of course have to face 
1020 bv the present Gov ernor Sir F G Guggisberg malari 1 and other forms of sickness 
who h id formerly initiated tht survey of a consider- An important part of the new Survey Department 
able portion of Nigeria Jhe long cessation of survey is the Survey School at Odumase for the training of 
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F10 1 — A field survey camp on the match 

work on the Gold Coast had left matters in a back- native iufveyors A three years’ course in the school, 
ward state To cope with immediate needs the de- followed by four years service with the Government, 
partment was strengthened, and it is believed that qualifies a native to start in private practice There 
by 1924 the lost ground will have been regained and are apparently good openings in this profession for 
the country will be provided with a modern survey African surveyors ’ ' 

department Lieut -Col R H Rowe is in charge of In addition to the Topographical branch of the 
the new department, with Maj G H Bell the survey there are two others—the Cadastral and the 
head of the field - work The survey parties are Records and Reproduction branches In the Cadas- 
organised m three sections which refit in England tral branch a great deal of work on land surveys and 
from July to September, when they leave for the town plans has been done The Records branch is 
Gold Coast in order to take full advantage of the gathering material for gazetteers and handbooks of 
' dry ” season Each section is divided into several the country ajid the Reproduction section is engaged 
completely equipped “ field camps," under European m printing road-maps, statistical maps, and diagrams 
surveyors ’ The topographical sheets of the survey on a scale of 

The country that has been surveyed during the last 1 to 125,000 are not being printed in the colony, but 
two field seasons has been mainly dense tropical by Messrs W and A K Johnston (see Nature, 
forest, presenting great difficulties to the surveyor November tr, p 647), to whose courtesy We owe the 
Lines must often be cut through the forest in.,order accompanying illustration (Fig 1) About 15,000 
to reveal the surface features Even m the dry square miles have already been surveyed, and it is 
season there are climatic difficulties From December expected that the present season's field work will 
to March the harmattan frequently occurs and ob- practically complete the maps of the Gold Coast 
scures the vision At other times the dry winds Colony itself and also a large area m Ashanti 
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Paris Academy of Sciences 

Bonaparix and Louireuil FUNDS 
/"'RANIS for research from the Bonaparte and 
'J Loutreuil funds have been allocated as follows 
ISwapavU fund —Six applications have been 
examined and tjvo grants are recommended 

(1) 5000 fiancs to the Association lyonnaise pour 
le cRveloppcmcnt dcs lechcrchcs de pal^ontologio 


especially as regards the estimation of carbon dioxide 
ly Of Sciences in fj ue gases 5000 francs to the Rcole supdrieure de 

Louirevil 1 >unds perfectionnement industricl is a contribution to the 

expenses of this mstitution 2000 frmes to Wilfred 
from the Bonaparte and Kiliun to assist the publication of a geological 

: been allocated as follows bibliography of the south east of France , 5000 francs 

applications have been t(J Emmanuel de Mai gene for the preparation of the 

are recotnniendtd publnation of a tectonic map of I urasu 15000 

Association lyonnaise pour fi ancs to j can m isc irt for the publication of a part 

ichcrchcs de paliontologie q{ tht as tronomical work of I ui/et 3000 francs to 

for carrying on excavations Mugnicr Strand for his researches on itmosphencs 

:it deposits of Solutrd Jn wireless telegraphs and their application to the 

tries 1 e Morvan for com- prediction of storms 15,000 francs to the Academy 
m of the systematic and ()f sciences for the publication of the catalogue of 
noon scientific pel iodic ils in I’ans libraries 


humaine et de prchistoirc, for carrying on excavations 
in the ctlebratcd prehistoric deposits of Solutri 

(2) 2000 fiancs to Charles 1 e Morvan for com¬ 
pletion of the publication of the systematic and 
photographic m ip of the moon 

Loutnuil fund —Thirty one applu itions weie 
considered and grants weie recommended as follows 

(1) I he National Museum of Natural Histoiy 
8000 francs to Desire Bois for the publication of the 
first two parts of a guide to the collections of cultivated 
plants at the museum 

(2) 1 he central council of observatories 1000 
francs to the National Observatory of Btsamjon for 
the acquisition of an Abraham oscillograph 3000 


University and Educational Intelligence 

Birmingham —lhe twenty third yearly meeting of 
the Court of Governois is to be held on I ebruary 8, 
and a summ iry of the events of the past academic 
vear will be presented in the reports of the council 

■..I /XI. 1 t .T The number 


uncil of observatories 1000 r wl jj be presented in the reports of the councd 
Observatory of Bcsamjon for and principal (Mr C (.rant Robertson ) The number 

_.. .Abraham oscillograph 3000 (>f stu( j tnts <] U ring the past session showed i slight 

francs to Auguste Lebcuf for the purchase of an oven f Ulmg off and the proportion of women increased 
requned for researches relating to the simultaneous exre nt in the Faculty of Medicine 111 which it was 
action of temperatuie and pressure on chronometers j owcr n, ul ,t had been for some y< irs It is hoped to 
for aviation purposes repeat, during the piesent session the post-graduate 

(3) Council for the improvi ment of the Ecole poly- co „ rse ou fhe Medical Aspect of Cnmc and Punish- 
technique Gooo francs to Alfred Perot, for the con- nlcnt for qualified practitioners which was given 
structionof m apparatus designed for the vcrdic ition of )lst year by Drs Maurice Nuolls (lecturer in psycho- 
a formula given by the Russian physicist, W Michelson therapy), Hamblin Smith, W A Potts and Percy 

(4) National Veterinary School of Alfort lboo q Haghes Sir Iredmck Mott has been appointed, 
francs to the school which, together with balance of fo , thre< > years lecturer in morbid psychology A 


8000 francs remaining from the 


son therapy), Hamblin Smith, W A Potts and Percy 
1 Haghts Sir Iredmck Mott has been appointed, 
;c of foi three years lecturer in morbid psychology A 
9 3 ° Ikjard of Research in Mental Diseases on which 


allotted as follows —5000 francs to Adrien Pamsset thc pi n ,versity and the Asyi 


Veige, for researches on the chenncotheiapy City Council are represented has been formed Sir 

ectious diseases of domestic animals 2000 p re derick Mott is honorary director of research, 

„ Edouard Bourdelle and Andr6 Rochon- anc j tbe funds are being supplied by the Asylums 

Duvignaud for lesearches on vision in animals 2000 Committee of the City Council The most urgent 

francs to 41bcrt Henry and Charles Leblois for re necd G f tbc University at present is the removal 

searches on thc etiology, pathogeny and treatment of of tbc biological gioup of sciences to new buildings 
parasitic cutaneous affections of domestic animals, at Ldgbaston This would set free room at Mason 
600 francs to Gabriel Petit for the purchase of a to]ltge which 1 urgcntlv required for the Faculties 
microscope of Arts and Medicine Reference is made to the 

(5) National Veterinary School of 1 yons 4000 siutess f u i wo rk of the Workeis Educational Associa- 
francs to Francois Maignon for thc continuation of tlon lnd tbe importance of the co operation of 
his researches on organo/ymotherapy and for a study th( _ ’p mve rsity in that work — It is essential that 
of the physico-chemical constitution of the diastases the educational work should be controlled by the 
and the mechanism of their action 4000 francs to i’ rmer sities, if only to secure the right standard 
Joseph Basset, for the purchase and feeding of expen- and tbe nee d of additional quahfud University 
mental animals required for testing two new methods , ns tructors *s already apparent 

of producing lmmumtv 2000 francs to G Marotel to Mir y yy Nash has been appointed senior lecturer 
allow him to continue lus researches on the treatment m p e t ro | eum technology under Prof R R Thompson 
of mange m the dog by a new method Mr Nash has had experience in petroleum produc- 

(6) National Vetennary School of Toulouse 2500 Uon and refining in Persia Russia, and other parts 


francs to Charles Besnoit for an experimental study | 0 j- world 


Mr A W Nash has been appointed senior lecturer 
in petroleum technology under Prof R R Thompson 
Mr Nash has had experience in petroleum produc¬ 
tion and refining in Persia Russia, and other parts 


of the methods of intensive application applicable in 4MR8IDGE _Sir Alfred Yarrow has offered money 

bovine surgery and for printing a P| 10 ^>P e ,2^} 0 ^ fo^a three-year studentship m Assyriology to provide 
for general use, 2000 francs to Jean Lafon, for lor a tnree yea s ^ st J dent ln a subject 

animal organism of pyrrol groups contained in food, ear a ' -■ Enc\ arrow lectureship 

1 W P °“ l “ y “ ,h ' *°A new University lectureship m Psychopathology 

. Indent Grant* >-rooo fan* to Jutao» Adtard. » of the faculty of zoology in 


Grants —1000 francs to Juhen Achard, 
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Prof Zschokke, head of the faculty of zoology 11 
ib University of Basle, will lecture this term on th 
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Societies and Academies. 

London 


College m October 1923, a studentship of the annual 
value of 130/, which shall be tenable for two years 
and renewable but only in exceptional circumstances, 
for a third year The studentship will be awarded 
at the beginning of October, and applications should 
be sent so as to reach the Master of Emmanuel, The 
Master’s Lodge, Emmanuel College not later than 
September 18 

London —The Senate has resolved to increase the 
annual grant to the Marine Biological Association, 
Plymouth, from 25 l to 50 l for the next five years 

The following doctorates have been conferred — 
D Sc in Embryology Mr G S Sansom an internal 
student, of University College for a thesis entitled 
“ Early Development and Placentation m Anncola 
(Mtcrotus) amphibius, with special reference to the 
Origin of Placental Giant Cells '* D Sc m Physiology 
Dr G V Anrep an internal student of University 
College, for a thesis entitled ' The Metabolism of the 
Submaxillary Gland ” 

Dr Eustace E Turner has been appointed demon¬ 
strator in the chemical department of the East 
London College 

St Andrews —Principal J C Irvine Dr William 
Low, and Dr Angus MacGdlivray have been appointed 
representatives of the court of the University on a 
standing joint-committee constituted by the court and 
the directors of the Dundee Royal Infirmary for the 
purpose of recommending suitable candidates on the 
occurrenceof vacancies in the chairs of clinical medicine 
m the University, and also of harmonising the activi¬ 
ties of the University and the Infirmary in matters 
common to both Prof D Arcy Thompson has been 
reappointed representative of the court on the council 
of the Scottish Marine Biological Association 

Major-Gen Sir Geraid Eilison will unveil the 
war memorial of Fast I ondon College on Wednesday, 
February 7 at 3 p m 

A Swedish professor of education, contrasting 
Swedish and American schools, remarked that in his 
own country the word “teacher” is not a noun 
feminine as it is in America That the criticism is 
not without some foundation is shown by the statistics 
ublished in Bulletin, 1922, No 8 of the United 
tates Bureau of Education The number of men 
students enrolled m normal courses in all normal 
schools and teachers’colleges m 1919-20 was 19,110 
out of a total of 135,418, or 14 per cent, m teachers’ 
colleges the percentage was 18 in state normal schools 
13, in city and county normal schools 6, and m private 
normal schools 9 Comparative tables of statistics 
of the five years 1899-1900,1904-5,1909-10,1914-15, 
and 1919-20 give the numbers of women students 
in normal courses as 45,394, 49,346, 68,815, 80,347, 
116,308, representing the following percentages of 
the total numbers of students in such courses 65, 76, 
78, 80, 86 The teachers’ colleges referred to, 46 m 
number, are institutions having a four-year course 
above the secondary school and granting a degree 
Of the total number of men students in normal 
courses (19,110), more than half (9763) were enrolled 
in these colleges It is true that a very large propor¬ 
tion ol the teachers in American schools have not 
passed through normal schools and that the percentage 
ol men teachers is not necessarily the same as the 
percentage of men students m teacher-training institu¬ 
tions Statistics of City School Systems 1919-20 

S iUetm, 19*2, No 17), however, tell a similar tale. 

ey show that the percentage of men teachers m 
city schools (including schools in towns ■having’ a 
population of 2 500 or more) Is 1 r, while in city element¬ 
ary schools the percentage is only 4 It is probably 
sate to assume that rural schools would show an even 
lower percentage 
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Royal Society, January 25 —Sir Charles Sherring¬ 
ton, president, in the chair —A V Hill The potential 
difference occurring in a Donnan equilibrium and 
the theory of colloidal behaviour Loeb has shown 
experimentally that there is a potential difference 
between a colloidal solution ot a protein and a crystal¬ 
loid solution with which it is in equilibrium across a 
membrane, impermeable to the protein but permeable 
to the other bodies involved It varies in the same 
general manner as the osmotic pressure, the v iscosity 
and the swelling The variation can be deduced, m 
general, from the theory of the Donnan equilibrium 
One of the chief arguments employed by Loeb, how¬ 
ever, is incorrect Loeb shows that the potential 
difference observed experimentally agrees very exactly 
with that ’ calculated’’ from the difference in hydro¬ 
gen ion concentration, also observed experimentally 
This is a necessary consequence of the manner in 
which the observations were made —E t Armstrong 
and T P Hilditch A study of catalytic actions at 
solid surfaces X The interaction of carbon mon¬ 
oxide and hydrogen as conditioned by nickel at 
relatively low temperatures A practical synthesis 
of methane A mixture of equal volumes of carbon 
monoxide and hydrogen passed over nickel at tem¬ 
peratures 220-280° C was largely transformed into 
methane and carbon dioxide 

2CO +2H„=CO, +CH t 

This action affords the simplest and most economical 
means of producing methane in quantity since a 
suitable gas mixture exists in ordinary commercial 
water-gas when the latter has been freed from catalyst 
poisons by removal of sulphur compounds The 
experimental data obtained are compatible with a 
combination of the “ water-gas reaction ’ with the 
normal hydrogenation process Thus of two v olumes 
of water-gas (2CO + 2H,), one molecule of carbon 
monoxide and a molecule of water interact and yield 
a molecule each of carbon dioxide and of hydrogen, 
the latter, with the balance of hydrogen present in 
the original gas, furnishing sufficient hydrogen for the 
normal hydrogenation of a second molecule of carbon 
monoxide—J Holker The periodic opacity of certain 
colloids in progressively increasing concentrations of 
electrolytes The method of testing the effect of com¬ 
mon salt on the typical emulsoid colloid, serum, was 
described Into each test-tube was pipetted 050c 
of undiluted serum and to each was then added 2 c c 
of solution of sodium chlonde, which progressively 
increased m concentration in each successive tube 
The tubes were shaken and placed m a thermostat 
at 40° C for four hours Then th© opacity of 
the solution was determined The phenomenon is 
periodic and is given by colloids of both the emulsoid 
and suspensoid type, and by animal, vegetable, and 
mineral colloids It is also given by certain mixtures 
of simple aqueous solutions of inorganic salts Emul¬ 
soid colloids tend to give many oscillations of low 
amplitude Suspensoid colloids tend to give few 
oscillations of high amplitude The phenomenon is 
not an optical interference of the hght scattered by 
colloidal particles, but is a definite oscillatory change 
in the physical condition of those particles—E K 1 
Ride&l and R G W Norrish The photochemistry 1 of ' 
potassium permanganate Pt I The application of 
the potentiometer to the study of photochemical 
change Pt II On the energetics of the photo* 
decomposition of potassium permanganate, The . 
electrode potential of potassium permanganate when 4 
illuminated with ultra-violet light from the mercury '? 
vapour lamp undergoes a change {ca 0 25 volt) and 
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recovers slowly in the dark This change is correlated 
with a photochemical decomposition of the perman¬ 
ganate, made apparent by the separation of a precipi¬ 
tate of the composition K,0 aMnO,, and the forma¬ 
tion of a sol of MnO, Illumination establishes a 
photochemical stationary state KOH being simul¬ 
taneously produced by the decomposition, and 
removed by combination with the colloidal MnO, 
This involves an alteration of the P„ of the solution, 
which causes the electrode potential changes The 
decomposition is monomolecular over the range of 
concentrations investigated The decomposition of 
acidified permanganate under identical conditions is 
of zero order due to non-formation of colloid The 
photoactive radiation lies in the ultra-violet absorp¬ 
tion spectrum of potassium permanganate and the 
Hg line at 3128 AU is considered the chief agent 
The quantitative absoiption of radiant energy is in 
agreement with the Einstein law of Photochemical 
Equivalent, a result of special interest as the first 
instance of its application to solutions —E A 
Fisher Some moisture relations of colloids Pt 1 
A comparative study of the rates of evaporation of 
water from wool, sand and clay Curves obtained by 
plotting rates of evaporation against water contents 
are discontinuous Each portion of the rate curve 
can be expressed by a simple type of equation con¬ 
necting rate of evaporation with water content The 
rate curves obtained are similar m type m the eases 
of wool (wholly colloidal with a cellular structure), 
quartz sand (wholly non colloidal with a granular 
structure) silty soil (notoriously feeble in colloid 
properties), and heavy clay sub soil (typically colloidal 
in behaviour) The so-called shrinkage of wool on 
drying is really a deformation and not a volume 
shrinkage The absorption of water by wool is 
attributed primarily to a filling up of fine pores of 
various shapes ana sizes , the vapour pressures of 
wool-water systems are determined by the diameters 
of the pores th it are full of water —R Whytlaw-Gray, 
J I) Speakman uul J H P Campbell Smokes 
Pt I A study of their behaviour and a method of 
determining the number of particles they contain 
The smokes were produced (a) by the arc discharge in 
air, ( b) by volatilisation and condensation, (c) by 
chemical iction In each cise highly dispersed 
systems of very minute particles were obtained 
Examined in an ultra-microscope of the slit type, the 
life-history of a smoke falls into two main periods — 
(a) An unstable period m which the number of 
particles diminishes rapidly with time (6) A stable 
period m which the decrease in number is slow 
During the first penod the increase in size is very 
marked , the changes are not due to evaporation but 
to a process of aggregation which pioduces com¬ 
plexes of different structure depending on the nature 
of the dispersed substance —R Whytlaw-Gray and 
J B Speakman Smokes Pt II A method of 
determining the size of the pirticles they contain 
A filtration method is used which enables the concen¬ 
tration in weight of the suspended solid matter m 
rapidly changing smokes to be determined with an 
accuracy of about 3 per cent A given volume of 
smoke (usually 1 litre) is filtered through small tubes 
containing asbestos, and the increase in weight is 
ascertained by a micro balance sensitive to o 0002 
mgm Filtration takes about five minutes Curves 
have been obtained showing the variation in weight 
concentration of the smoke over periods of 0-6 hours 
Knowing the weight and the number of the particles 
in a given volume, the ‘average mass of a smoke 
particle at different penods can be calculated and the 
growth followed quantitatively Assuming the dens¬ 
ity of tEe particle to be th$t of the substance in bulk 
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the average radius can be evaluated All the weighi- 
concentration curves show an initial nse, and this 
fact, in conjunction with ultra-microscopic observa¬ 
tions, renders it probable that ail these clouds contain 
in the early stages a large number of invisible particles 
of a microscopic size —R C Ray The effect of long 
grinding on quartz (silver sand) When quartz 
(silver sand) is ground for a long time the density of 
the ground substance is lower than the one which has 
not been subjected to grinding The fall of density 
shows that as much as 25 7 per cent of the material 
is converted from the crystalline to the vitreous 
condition This value agrees fairly with that derived 
from the molecular heats of solution 


Geological Society, January 10 —Prof E J Gar¬ 
wood vice-president, and afterwards, Prof A C 
Seward, president in the chair —W J Sollas Man 
and the ice age Four ancient coasl-hnes of remark¬ 
ably constant height have been traced around the 
Mediterranean Sea and along the western shores of 
the North Atlantie Ocean These with their associ¬ 
ated sedimentary deposits form the successive stages 
of the Quaternary system namely the Sicilian 
(coast-line about 100 metres) the Milazzi in (coast¬ 
line about Oo m ) the Tyrrhenian (coist-linc about 
jom) and the Monastirian (1 oast line about 20 m ) 
The Sicilian deposits contain a characteristic cold 
fauna The fauna of the Milazzian is warm temperate 
and of the Tyrrhenian and Monastirian still warmer 
The three lower coast lines correspond with the three 
lower river terraces of the Isser (Algeria) the Rhone, 
and the Somme Hence it may be inferred that the 
position of the mer tt Traces has been dclei mined by 
the height of the se 1 lev el 1 lie climate of the 
Quaternary age was, on the whole warm temperate 
or genial but interrupted by compaiativelj short 
glacial intervals It is now possible to assign the 
pilaeolithic stages of human industry to their place 
in the Quatcinaiy system thus the Strepyan or 
prc-thellean is Milazzian 11I age the typical (hcllean, 
lyriheman the evolved (.hcllean Aeheulean, and 
Lower Mousterian, early Monastirian, and the Upper 
Moustemn Aungnacnn, Solutmn and Magdaleman, 
later Monastirian 1 he ■ oast lines of the Northern 
Hemisphere appear to have their counterparts in the 
Southern Hemisphere The Quitcrnvry movements 
are probably due to a general deform ition of the 
globe involving custatic changes m tht lev cl of the sea 


Optical Society, January 11 —( Davidson On the 
amount of the disp! icement in gelatine films shown 
by precise me isurements of stellar photogr iphs A 
stellar photograph consists of a number of mmute 
discs scattered over an otherwise transparent plate 
The purpose of tile pliotogiaph is to determine with 
precision the rcl itivc positions of these discs In the 
trigonometrical method of determining stellar paral- 
lixcs photographs of a sflected region arc taken at 
two epochs about six months apart when the earth is 
at opposite sides of its orbit A new star will show 
a displicemcnt relatively to the distant stellar back- 
giound A series ol such photographs give equations 
from which the parallax and proper motion are deter¬ 
mined After the computed quantities have been 
taken out, eich plate will show a small residual error 
made up of errors of measurement observing etc , 
and film displacement From a discussion of many 
plates from Greenwich it appears that the average 
probable error of the measured position of a star on 
a single plate is ±0 0008 mm Film displacement 
being only a part of the total it follows that this 
must be the upper limit of the probable error of film 
displacement In the Kapteyn system of observa¬ 
tion, the photographs at the two epochs are taken on 
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the same plate, which is stored away during the 
interval and developed after the second exposure 
It was arranged that the images fell near each other 
(within i mm —they were, however, too small for 
the Ross effect to come into action) and only the 
small differences separating the images were measured, 
any film displacement which would affect both images 
equally, consequently disappearing This method 
has now been given up in favour of single plates, but 
a number of the Kapteyn pairs have since been 
measured treating each photograph as a separate 
plate From a discussion of the residuals of some 
300 plates the film error is +0 0003 mm 

The Faraday Society, January 15 —Sir Robert 
Robertson, president, m the chair —E W J 
Mardles Study of the reversible sol to get transition 
in non-liqueous systems Pt 1 The change of 
viscosity with time during gelation The viscosity 
value of a sol during its gel it ion is dependent on the 
method and conditions of its determination, and since 
the system is heterogeneous, it loses its real signifi¬ 
cance The change of apparent viscosity with time 
during the gelation of a sol of cellulose acetate m 
benzyl alcohol can bo expressed by an empirical 
formula The temperature when the rate of gelation 
becomes ml, is regarded as the maximum gelation 
temperature, since above it the sol is relatively stable 
with time and below it a part or whole of the disp. rsed 
particles aggregate to form a gel structure The 
relation between the maximum gelation temperature 
and concentration resembles that between tempera¬ 
ture and the saturation concentration for crystalloids 
Pt 2 Viscosity changes associated with the gel to 
sol transition These have been measured at various 
temperatures and with different concentration systems 
of cellulose acetate in benzyl alcohol The viscosity 
at first rapidly diminishes, the rate of change becoming 
smaller until a constant value is obtained The 
minimum temperature at which there is a complete 
return to the original viscosity of the sol without 
mechanical treatment is termed the minimum 
solation temperature Mechanical treatment hastens 
solation in the same way that it retards gelation 
fhe time taken for a system to attain constant 
viscosity or mobility depends on the previous treat¬ 
ment of the gel The hysteresis effect observed during 
the sol=±gel transition can be measured by the 
difference in the temperature of minimum solution 
from th it of maximum gelation, and the cause of it 
has been ascribed to the different conditions of the 
particles in the gel and sol state —It W J Mardles 
Changes of volume and refractive index associated 
with (a) the formation of organosols and gels, lb) 
the reversible sol to gel transition In general, the 
volume changes are largest [a) at the lower concentra¬ 
tions ( b ) with the best solvents and optimum solvent 
mixtures, and (c) at higher temperatures They 
are much smaller than those observed by other 
workers for hydrosols and gels The reversible sol 
to gel transition is associated with a small volume 
change which varies with time as in the case of the 
Tyndall number changes There are also indications 
of a change of refractive index corresponding to the 
volume and Tyndall number changes during the 
reversible 90I to gel transition —E W J Mardles 
The scattering of light by organo-sols and gels of 
cellulose acetate Measurements of the change with 
temperature of the Tyndall number of sols and gels 
of cellulose acetate in benzyl alcohol during the 
reversible sol to gel transition show that with fall m 
temperature of the sol the sate of Change is small 
until a certain critical temperature, after which it 
increases with acceleration Eventually there may 
fee a point of inflexion on the curve, the position ot 
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which depends on the rate of cooling, and is deter¬ 
mined by the formation of a firm felly structure which 
inhibits the development of opalescence The Tyn¬ 
dall number of a gel is a function of the mechanical 
treatment as well as rate of gelation and it vanes 
with time, the rate of change rapidly diminishing in 
absence of mechanical treatment A gel tends to 
increase its Tyndall number, and mechanical treat¬ 
ment may induce opalescence The Tyndall number- 
concentration curve contains a maximum which 
tends to disappear at higher temperatures thus the 
size of the particles in a gel structure is a function of 
the concentration and the temperature at which it 
was formed The curve resembles Tammann's curve 
relating the number of crystallisation nuclei, or rate 
of crystallisation, with the degree of supersaturation 
—J R Partington and W J Shilling The variation 
of the specific heat of air with temperature The 
velocity of sound in the gas contained in a large sihea 
tube arranged as an electrically heated furnace was 
measured at intervals of approximately 100° C , from 
room temperature up to iooo° C The values 
obtamed up to 700° C lie practically on the line given 
by C,=4 849 + 0 0003581 grm cal Above 700° 
C, appears to increase more rapidly with temperature, 
but at present the values above 8oo° are uncertain 

Royal Anthropological Institute, January 16 —Dr 
F C Shrubsall treasurer, in the chair—Mr M 
Addison Human heads carved in steatite from 
Sierra Leone The Mende tribes, m whose territory 
the heads were obtamed know nothing of their 
origin but although the heads exhibit certain char¬ 
acteristics, such as nose and ear-nngs and long 
drooping moustaches, which do not occur among the 
inhabitants of the district at the present day, It is 
not probable that they are of a very high antiquity, 
their age possibly being two or three hundred years 
Among the Mende the heads are used for magical 
purposes, and, placed on mounds m the fields are 
thought to increase the fertility of the crops —F W 
H Migeod The Bedde group of tribes of Northern 
Nigeria Though extending from Lake Chad as far 
as the City-State of Hadeija the Bedde axe not a 
well-known people They have the legend that they 
originated in Yemen m Arabia and that they were the 
first people driven out of Arabia in consequence of their 
refusal to accept Mohammedanism The Western¬ 
most branch of the Bedde, the Awuyoka have a 
list of kings going back to the 12th century The 
language snows no traces of an Arabian origin The 
Bedde live in round huts grouped in compounds, and 
formerly all the towns were surrounded by a rect¬ 
angular mud embankment, but most of the defensive 
works are now m ruins Swords, spears, and bows 
and arrows are the offensive weapons Children are 
named by the father, but there are fixed names for 
twins, male and female Marriage may take place 
into any family Corpses are buried on the right side 
with head to the south and so facing east, the hands 
being drawn down and placed together The Bedde 
seem to be very superstitious and to believe in 
omens They are divided up into animal tribes such 
as Leopard, Hippopotamus, etc, which form a bond 
outside family life No worship is offered to the 
tutelary animal, but it must not be killed or eaten by 
those who bear its name The people now nearly-all 
wear gowns of cotton like the Hausas or Bomuese. 
They slash or cut their faces with a mam design and 
subsidiary marks The men shave their heads but 
the women indulge in fancy head-dressing They 
are not a short race They usually have broad faces, 
some being very broad across the cheek-bones, and, 
usually have heads low above the ears and receding 
foreheads , but there is great variety k 0 
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Royal Microscopical Society, January 17—Prof 
F J Cheshire The early history of the polanscope 
and the polarising microscope (presidential address) 
The early history of double refraction from 1669, 
when Bartholinus first received specimens of spar 
from the Bay of RoSrford in Iceland, up to 1008, 
when Malus, by a happy chance, made the wonderful 
discovery of polarisation by reflection, and the 
identity of the light thus produced with the re¬ 
fracted beams given by Iceland Spar was discussed 
The difficulty was considered of explaining double¬ 
refraction on Huygens’ undulatory theory, dis¬ 
posed of by Fresnel in 1821, who abandoned 
the theory of longitudinal vibrations, and sub¬ 
stituted transverse ones for them after having 
proved with Arago in 1816, that oppositely 
polarised beams do not interfere in the same way 
that Young had shown beams of ordinary light do 
The work of Brewster and Biot was referred to, and 
some account given of the extraordinary amount of 
work done between Malus's discovery in 1808 and the 
invention of the Nicol prism in 1828 from which date 
the modem microscope dates In the early days the 
polarising microscope was employed primarily for the 
examination of general objects whereas the applica¬ 
tion of the petrological microscope to the systematic 
study of rock-sections dates no further back than 
1870 Various forms of polanscopes, including a 
remarkable one invented by Airy m i8yi, were 
described, and possibilities of further improvements 
discussed It was urged that the work of Herapath 
and others in the production of artificial tourmalines 
should be again taken up Finally to meet the 
present difficulties of supplying students microscopes 
it was urged that teachers ind manufacturers should 
come to an agreement as to the simplest possible 
designs with which the students’ work could be done 

Paris 

Academy of Sciences, January 8 —M Albm Haller 
in the chair —A Haller and R Lucas Study of the 
absorption m the ultrt-violet of a scries of derivatives 
of camphor Certain derivatives of camphor of the 
, C=CH R 

type C t H«^ show anomalies in their 

optical properties (dispersion molecular refraction, 
rotatory power) compared with the corresponding 
reduction products, Seven substances of the first 
type and two of the second have been studied from 
the point of view of their ultra-violet absorption 
spectra and the results given in the form of the 
curves suggested by Lord Rayleigh —P A Dangeard 
and Pierre Dangeard The vitality of Aucuba leaves 
preserved m a vacuum An adult leaf of Aucuba 
placed in a vacuum and exposed to light during six 
months preserved all its cells alive and no important 
difference could be detected between the structure of 
these cells and that of the leaves remaining on the 
tree —Th Anghelutza The representation of func¬ 
tions of one real variable—Gaston Julia Rational 
substitutions with two variables—J F Ritt Rational 
permutable functions —G V Pfeiffer A special 
method of integration of partial differential equations 
of the first order —Torsten Carleman The effective 
calculation of a quasi-analytical function, the differ¬ 
entials at a point beifag given —Emile Borel Re¬ 
mark* on the preceding note of M Torsten Carleman 
-—Paul Dienes Transfimte senes of real numbers —- 
Tad6 Wazewski Measurable ensembles —G Bratu 
Curves defined by recurrent series —J Chuard Some 
broperties of cubical networks traced on a sphere — 
David Wolfcowltsch The infinitely small movements 
at a point of an elastic body admitting a plane of 
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symmetry Charles FrAmont The influence of the 
velocity of impact in the cahbration of dynamometer 
springs The experiments were arranged with falling 
weights so chosen that the product of the weight by 
the height fallen remained constant The deflections 
of the spiral spring increased as the velocity of impact 
diminished the anomalous result is due to the inertia 
of the sprmg—J Guillaume Observations of the 
sun made at the Observatory of I yons during the 
third quarter of 1922 —R Lucas Natural and 
magnetic rotatory power If a substance possessing 
natural optical activity is suitably placed In a mag¬ 
netic field the substance acquires a complex rotatory 
power The question as to whether there is simple 
additivity of the two rotatory powers or whether the 
two phenomena exert a mutual influence on each 
other is investigated mathematically and the con¬ 
clusion is arrived at that the change in the natural 
rotatory power produced by the action of the mag¬ 
netic field would be too small to put in evidence 
experimentally —A CatalAn The structure of the 
arc spectra of the elements of columns VI and VII of 
the periodic table —G Reboul and P Blet The 
different aspects of the electrical discharge in crystals 
—A Grumbach Batteries with fluorescent liquid 
If two platinum electrodes dip into a fluorescent 
solution and one of them is illuminated an electro¬ 
motive force is produced which varies with time 
Some experimental results with solutions ot uranme 
in water are given proving that Goldmann s explana¬ 
tion of the phenomenon is inadequate —A Bigot 
[he action of heat on kaolins cliys etc Ceramic 
plastic materials undei the action of heat, harden 
without dehydration and without change of volume 
The colloidal plasticity is reduced by tins heating — 
Roger G Boussu A method for studying the velocity 
of formation of prtc lpitates —F Bourion The 
normal acids of Berthelot and the theory of 10ns — 
Hcnrt BAnard and Albert Laborde The estimation 
of albumen by nephelemetric methods -- Mile S 
Veil The evolution of Uic molecule of ferae 
hydroxide m water the dehydration ot ferric- 
hydroxide by ignition or by heating with water in 
sealed tubes to temperatures between 120° C and 
210° C has been co ordinated with the changes pro¬ 
duced m the magnetisation coefficient —B Bogitch 
The re noval of sulphur from metals by lime A study 
of the decomposition by lime, in the presence of 
carlxm of some melalhc sulphides dissolved in the 
fused metal Copper nickel iron, and manganese 
were studied, the action of lime and basic slag 
being examined separately A mixture of lime and 
fluoispar gave the best results —Mile de la Paulle 
The estimation of potash as alum — R Dourts and G 
Beytout lhe mercuric compounds of hexamethylene¬ 
tetramine—Carl Stfirmer Results of the photo- 
grammctric measurements of the aurora borealis of 
March 22 2y, 1920 The greatest altitude measured 
was 750 kilometres in no case was the height less 
than too kilometres —Octatfe Mengel New seismo- 
tcctomc views, resulting from the earthquakes felt 
between August and December 1922 m tne eastern 
part of the Pyrenees—M Stefanescu The growth 
in two opposite directions, and the marks of friction 
and pressure, of the molars of mastodons and elephants 
—L Joleaud Sub-fossil hippopotami of Madagascar 
and the recent geographical connexions of this island 
with the African continent —Albert Baldit The un¬ 
dulatory movements of the atmosphere and their 
utilisation in aviation without a motor —Jean 
Mascart The quantity of heat received by the earth 
m the course of the seasons —F Diinert. Considera¬ 
tions on the formation of springs — J Cluzet and A 
Cherallier The uSe of thorium emanation m inhala¬ 
tion By Utilising radiothonnm from the sludge 
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derived from the Echaillon springs thorium emana¬ 
tion has been used directly by inhalation, and 
the therapeutic results obtained proved to be com¬ 
parable with those given by other methods of treat¬ 
ment —Jean Bathellier The fungus gardens of 
Entermes Matangensis These ants cultivate fungi 
(identified as a Xylana) m special chambers —G 
Marinesco Oxidising ferments and thermogenesis — 
F VI4s, J Dragoin, and M Rose Researches on the 
hydrogen-ion concentration arrest of egg division in the 
sea urchin —L J Simon and L Zivy The mixture of 
tartrates and phosphates regarded as buffer substances 
The antagonistic action of calcium chloride —Emile 
Misk Tin in the human organism Reference is 
made to the frequent presence of traces of tin in 
preserved foods Tin appears to be present in the 
human body the largest proportion being found m 
the liver From the physiological point of view it is 
interesting to note that the body appears to contain 
normally at least as much tin as zinc —Boris 
Ephrusst The spermatogenesis of Balanus ptrforatus 
—A Tnllat lhe different properties of dry or liquid 
bacterial dusts —C Levaditi and S Nicolau Inocula¬ 
tion of the herpetic virus m the genital organs of the 
rabbit Transmission of the herpeto encephalitic 
infection by sexual contact 
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Science Teaching 

T has long been felt that a great defect in our 
secondary school education has been that boys 
and girls may pass on to the unit ersitics or out into the 
world of business without having received any instruc¬ 
tion in science or any skilled guidance m the pursuit of 
their scientific hobbies It is owing probably to a 
defect of this kind m the education of many of our 
public men that we have so often to complain of the 
indifference that is shown to pressing necessities for the 
better encouragement and endowment of scientific 
research It is true that many of our large public 
schools arc now provided with first-rate teachers of 
science and with well-equipped scientific laboratories, 
so that the boy or girl who takes the modern side may 
receive a really good foundation of sc lentific knowledge 
It is vlso true, however, that, owing to the tvranny of 
our scholarship system the classical boys in the upper 
forms of secondary schools have not time to devote to 
instruction in any branch of science, and for the same 
reason the education of boys in elementary science is 
too frequently neglected, both in the preparatory sc hools 
and in the lower forms of secondary schools 

What is wanted in education is the cultivation of the 
idea that no modem citizen can be considered really 
well educated who has not gained some knowledge of 
the natural phenomena of the world in which he lives, 
and of the body whit h is the temple of his soul If 
we could persuade all parents of the truth of this con¬ 
ception, they would not be satisfied with the education 
of their children unless they have had, at least m the 
preparatory school or in the lower forms of the secondary 
school, some instruction m science 

There has been some difficulty, however, in coming 
to an agreement as to the best and most practical form 
in which science should be taught in the lower forms, 
and it is, therefore, with great pleasure that we welcome 
the valuable report, just published, of a sub-committee 
of the Science Masti rs’ Association 1 The fundamental 
principle that underlies the method of education 
suggested in the report is that “ the work should be 
done by the boys themselves with as little help as 
possible from the master m charge ” , and accordingly, 
a syllabus is drawn up of subjects which, experience has 
shown, can be studied effectively and with simple 
appliances m school life Included in the report there 
are also an interesting and valuable syllabus of subjects 
arranged as a calendar of work, and three specimens of 
lessons that may be given in natural history 

All this is excellent and worthy of most careful study 

1 Elementary Science, Nature Study and 
Schools and the Lower Forma of Seconder] 

Committee appointed by the Science Masters 
University Press. Price 1*) 


Practical Work m Preparatory 
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and consideration by teachers in schools The point in 
the report to which objection may be made is the rigid 
declaration that “set lectures giving mere informa¬ 
tion in a didactic manner should be avoided ” Most 
teachers of science would agree that at an early stage 
the teaching of science should be mainly practical and 
objective If it is not, the true spirit of scientific know¬ 
ledge is lost But why should the didactic manner be 
avoided ? In the course of study m zoology, for example, 
why should there not be occasional lectures on some of 
those wild beasts of the world which naturally excite the 
interest of boys and girls Lectures on whales, on 
kangaroos, on the great carnivores, on tropical insects, 
or even on the fauna of coral reefs, would surely 
be stimulating and instructive Fntirely to avoid 
didactic instruction is to make the teaching of science 
too parochial m character and to leave unsatisfied the 
thirst for knowledge of the wonders of the world beyond 
our own shores 

The new method may be admirable as a substitute 
for the older dry-as-dust didactic teaching, but it tends 
to lead into the new danger of discouraging boys and 
girls from reading about natural phenomena beyond 
the reach of their personal observation and about the 
thoughts and discoveries of the great men of science 


Human Character 

Human Character By Hugh Elliot Pp xvi + 272 
(London Longmans, Green and Co, 1922 ) ^ 6 d 
net 

W E are accustomed to judge of a man’s char¬ 
acter by his behaviour, that is to say, by the 
manner m which he reacts to the countless vicissi¬ 
tudes of everyday existence In our experience these 
reactions differ according to the individual, and we 
interpret this variability of response by saying that 
the characters of the individuals affected are corre¬ 
spondingly diverse Although character is an attribute 
of the man himself, it can only be known by the man’s 
actions, and is a rough description of the mental and 
nervous constitution on which the reactions depend 
This constitution is partly inborn, partly acquired 
The pattern of the cells and nerve paths which make 
up the central nervous system is already laid down 
before birth, but the resistance which any impulse 
meets with in its passage through the central nervous 
system is the resultant not only of the inherited 
pattern, but also of experience, every reaction which 
has occurred having left some trace of its passage and 
produced facilitation along certain paths and blocking 
of certain other paths 

Character is thus a product both of nature and 
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of nurture, the former supplymg potentialities of 
behaviour, the latter limiting and modifying the extent 
to which any given reaction may take place Although 
character is a question of the arrangement and 
resistance of a complex system of neurones, the only 
possible way of descnbmg it is m terms of the re¬ 
actions which it is able and wont to produce Without 
takmg a dynamo to pieces and measuring the physical 
properties of its various parts, the only method t by 
which we could describe its potentialities would be by 
making it work and finding out what current and what 
electromotive force it gave us at varying speeds of 
rotation, te by its performance , and the same holds 
good for any attempt to des< ribe under the term of 
character the complex structural arrangements which 
determine the reactions of a man Character itself 
we cannot with any accuracy describe or classify, but 
we can analyse the different factors, mental or physio¬ 
logical, which are involved in its formation and 
determme behaviour This is the manner adopted by 
Mr Hugh Elliot in the book now before us 
Since character determines behaviour, it is possible 
to form an idea of the essential nature of human 
character by anal) sing the motnes which determine 
human action The older philosophers (and their 
teaching is reflected in current thought) were wont to 
draw a marked distinction between the actions of 
animals, which were determined by instinct, and those 
of man, which were guided by reason, whereas we 
have now recognised that the intellectual processes of 
reasoning have very little to do with behaviour 
Although the emotions have long been described as 
the springs of action, the preponderating and almost 
exclusive role of emotions 111 determining human 
activities has only been fully recognised during the 
last twenty years Emotions are the representation 
in consciousness, the subjective side, of the complex 
senes of automatic reactions which in animals we call 
instincts and which in their case we only occasionally 
endow with emotional attributes Thus the quest for 
food, flight from an enemy, pursuit of a mate, are all 
automatic reactions which arc shared by man with 
the lower animals, but in the former case we say they 
are due to the emotions of hunger, fear, or love 
In the first chapter of this book, which Mr Elliot 
entitles “ General Principles,’’ the author emphasises 
the all-importance of the emotional states m the 
determination of behaviour Man’s life thus becomes 
a senes of instinctive reactions differing from those of 
the lower animals only m their greater complexity, 
and m the extent to which they are vaned as the result 
of individual training or education Reason does not 
dictate behaviour Party government would be im¬ 
possible if this were the case, nor would two nations 
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like the Frehch and English advocate diametrically 
opposite methods of dealing with the same problem 
Reason is but the instrument for the safer and more 
successful carrying out of a reaction which will satisfy 
the prevailing emotion, and it is to the emotional 
conditions of the electors or of different nations that 
politicians and statesmen have to appeal if they wish 
to get support for any particular line of action Voli¬ 
tion itself is another word for desire A man with a 
strong will is one in whom all the faculties of the mind 
are slaves to the satisfaction of a dominant desire, 
which may be easily attained or may take years for 
its achievement The author points out that what a 
man does is the resultant of what he feels, and since 
feelings are themselves dependent on external con¬ 
ditions of the individual, character is but an abstrac¬ 
tion, a name for the average mental manifestations 
and not representing anything fixed or constant 
Theoretically it might be thought possible to build up 
a logical account of character, startmg from the primi¬ 
tive instincts tending to the preservation of life, to 
reproduction, and to the association with other indi¬ 
viduals in communities (the herd instinct), by showing 
how these are modified to produce the manifold 
variation of impulsive behaviour observed m man 
Such an attempt would, however, involve us m constant 
cross-reference, since every quality of the mind is 
bound up with other qualities, just as every part of 
the brain is associated in its activities with those of 
all other parts The only method left is that adopted 
by the author, namely, taking the more complex 
emotional conditions, to analyse their composition, 
their relationship to other mental states, and their 
manifestations in conduct Such a method renders 
it difficult to preserve logical continuity m the treat¬ 
ment of the problem Each chapter becomes an 
essay in itself, as is evident from a consideration ot 
the headings in the table of contents 1 he first seven 
chapters, for example, are labelled as follows General 
Principles, The Major Passions, Egoism, Love, Social 
and Moral Feeling, Jealousy, Religion 
There are altogether twenty-two chapters, but the 
treatment is much more connected than would appear at 
first sight from the headings just detailed Throughout 
the book the point of view of the author is that of the 
educated amateur, so that the reader feels that he is 
capable of following the arguments and appreciating 
them critically, and indeed that he is entitled to differ 
from the author without presumption After all, the 
most readable books are those in which the reader 
is only half m agreement with the author, so that he 
is incited to think for himself, and to form his own 
conclusions on the subjects dealt with It will do no 
one any harm to try to analyse in the same manner 
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m which the author has accomplished it the motives 
for his own actions and for those of other people It 
may indeed tend to make reason play rather a larger 
part than has hitherto been the case 

It is curious that the author at the beginning of the 
work abandons the analytic method when speaking of 
the moral feelings He says “ The moral emotions 
arc a deep and powerful instinct, buried m every mind, 
and so much part of our constitution that we are 
almost unaware of their very existence We refrain 
from wrong-doing as the result of a deep emotion 
which controls our actions, very often unknown to 
ourselves ” 1 his is m other words the popular idea 

of conscience, whu h is regarded as implanted in 
man from his birth But surely, when the author 
speaks of “ wrong ” doing he is begging the whole 
question The moral instinct is the impulse to act 
in accordance with the rules of the tribe of which the 
individual is a member, and is developed by education, 
in its broadest sense, from the herd instinct On this 
instinct depend the appreciation of approval and the 
seeking of support from the other members of the 
community Bv education, by mimicry, by the 
repetition of enforced a< tions, by the experience of 
the painful results of some and the pleasurable results 
of other actions, the herd instinct is so mouldtd that 
the easiest reaction to commonly recurring nrciiBU 
stances is one that is in accordance with the rule of 
the tribe, and any anti social action is attended with 
mentil discomfort or anticipation of punishment or 
disapproval This is what is commonly < ailed con¬ 
science The moral sense will thus be quite different 
m men of different races, according as they have been 
brought up m a Hindu or Christian community or 
among savages I he potentialities of development 
of this moral sense, this Sittlichkcit, will vary from 
individual to individual, but the content of the sense 
and its results in action will depend on the environment 
of the man from Ins birth 

The book is copiously illustrated with quotations 
from Shakespeare, Dante, and Goethe The author 
points out that great writers, far more than men of 
science, penetrate human nature, and that of all 
writers Shakespeare possessed the most profound 
insight into character The upshot of the whole work 
is that a man’s character depends on his feelings 
Feelings are the springs of action , education is above 
all i development and training of feelings It matters 
more what a man does than how he does it, and it is 
probably on this account that the English system of 
education, so deficient on the intellectual side, can 
boast of results in many ways more successful than 
those achieved by the Lycde or Gymnasium 

E H S 
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The Arabs of the Sudan 

A History of the Arabs in the Sudan and Some Account 
of the People who preceded them and of the Tribes 
inhabiting Ddrfur By H A MacMichael Vol i 
Pp xxii + 347 Vol 2 Pp vm + 488 (Cambridge 
At the University Press, 1922 ) 2 vols 90s net 

T HE two volumes before us present the result of 
Mr MacMichael’s investigations m the Northern 
Sudan carried on for nearly twenty years, and they may 
be regarded as the logical continuation of his earlier work 
(published in 1912) on the Arabs of Kordofan The 
present work deals with all those Sudanese tribes in 
which Arab blood preponderates, or at least warrants 
the popular conception of them as Arabs 
Mr MacMichael’s area of study—roughly north of 
12 0 N and west of 25 0 E —is so entirely his own, his 
conclusions so largely the result of original field work, 
that any detailed criticism is impossible All that the 
reviewer can do is to give some idea of the scope of the 
book, the author’s general conclusions, and where 
possible indicate how far these agree or disagree with 
the results of workers in other parts of the Sudan 
The plan of the book is unusual, the second volume 
consists of the translations of thirty-two native manu¬ 
scripts, for the most part ntsba “ pedigrees,” with 
explanatory notes and genealogical trees The first 
volume, with the exception of sections dealing with the 
early history of the Nile Valley, and the non-Arab 
races of Darfur, is devoted to a series of disserta¬ 
tions or essays based on the data contained in the 
manuscripts in volume 2, and the study that the 
author has made of literary sources both Arabic and 
European 

Wearisome as these ntsba are to read—and the student 
will be inclined to echo the sixteenth century writer of 
document BA, “ the knowledge of the pedigrees of 
persons who are unrelated to yourself is of no use ”— 
their value is mcreased by their rarity, for though 
many Sudan Arabs are prepared to produce fragments 
of paper which they regard as of genealogical interest, 
relatively few documents of real historical value have 
survived the ravages of white ants and the accidents 
of the nomad life Moreover, of those that did exist 
half a century ago, very many were burnt during the 
pervish rule by the orders of the Mahdi, who feared 
that research might tend to invalidate his pretensions 
to be the Expected One, and by the Khalifa, a Baggara 
from Darfur who was interested in genealogy to the 
extent only of not desiring to appear less nobly bom 
than those over whom he ruled 
Not all the manuscripts are ntsba there is a “ History 
of the Fung Kingdom ” (MS D7) of far more general 
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mterest, while somewhere between these and the 
“ pedigrees ” come the MSS numbered DI and D3 
The third part of the former, probably dating from the 
eighteenth century, contains much of general ethno¬ 
logical interest, while the latter, a senes of biographies 
of holy men of the Fung period, written early in the 
nineteenth century, has considerable social and folk¬ 
lore value 

The first three chapters, dealing with the pre- 
Muhammadan inhabitants of the Sudan, go far back 
in time Mr MacMichael seems concerned to prove 
that there was a considerable inflow of Arabians into 
Fgypt and the Sudan so far back as the Old Kingdom, 
but there is really no sufficient evidence for this, nor 
from the point of view of the present volumes is it 
of anv importance, this alleged very early Arabian 
influence being ignored m the remainder of the work 
The next two chapters deal for the most part with the 
Nubians and Beja and contain much that is interesting 
and suggestive, but the reviewer may be allowed to 
point out that the author is incorrect m attributing to 
him the view (1, p 35) that “ the Hadendoa are repre¬ 
sentatives of the Beni Amir stock modified chiefly by 
miscegenation with the tall negroes of the Nile Valley, 
and also, in all probability, with the round- 
headed Armenoid population ” There can be 
little doubt that it is Armenoid blood that is responsible 
for certain of the physical characters of the Hadendoa , 
negro influence has been but slight In anv case these 
three chapters are introductory only, they contain 
none of the author’s own observations, so that they 
stand apart, and the critical attitude which the> pro¬ 
voke rapidly dies down on reading the rest of the 
book 

The remainder of part 1 forms a most valuable 
introduction to the ethnology of the non-Arab races 
of Darfur, here Mr MacMichael has done service not 
only by bringing together the scattered notices from 
literature, but also by the account he gives of the 
social organisation and religious rites which he has 
himself observed among the Dagu, the Fur, and the 
dwellers on Jebel Midob Among these tribes, as well 
as among some of their even less known neighbours, 
rain-making ceremonies are still of importance, the 
ram-maker being a woman and descent being m the 
female line , moreover, in a general way their religious 
ideas, so far as it is possible to judge on present informa¬ 
tion, seem akin to those of the Nuba of Southern 
Kordofan, as observed by the present writer This 
fact has not escaped Mr MacMichael, it might have 
been added that the work of Tucker and Myers 
(Joum Roy Anthrop Inst, 19x0) suggests a definite 
physical relationship Combining the information he 
collected from the vanous tribes of Darfur, Mr. Mac- 
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Michael concludes that the two mam ethnic strains m 
the country are the negro and the hamitic, the latter 
being, at least m part, a result of the pressure exerted by 
Arab immigrants mto North Africa upon the Berber 
tribes Thus originated the ruling aristocracy of the 
states fringing the Sahara to the west of Lake (had, 
while the Tibbu are to be regarded as an early Libyo- 
Berber mixture that has tome to form the basis of the 
population of Northern Darfur, the negro element 
predominating in the south It must, however, be 
remembered that cultural influence, perhaps relatively 
ancient, lias come in from the east, as is evidenced not 
only by legends of origin but also by the very striking 
resemblance in the vocabularies of such peoples of 
Darfur as the Midob and Birked to those of tht 
Barabra of the Nile Valiev, and that with this, there 
was probably introduced a strain of fort ign blood 

Turning now to the Arabs with whom the main bulk 
of the work is concerned, Mr MaeMichael begins by 
tracing their progress through Egypt in the Middle 
Ages This is no easy matter, for even in the ninth 
century the historian, el Baladhun, admits that there 
were great differences of opinion Here may be quoted 
a dictum of the author of MS DI “ I he tribes of th< 
Arabs who are in the Sudan, other than these [the 
Nuba, the Abyssimans, and the Zing], arc foreigners, 
and have merelv mixed with the tribes mentioned 
above and multiplied with them Some of them have 
retained the characteristic s of the Arab-., and the 
element of Nuba and 7mg that is interspersed among 
them has adopted the Arab characteristics, and on 
the other hand there have been some Arabs who have 
become fused with the Nuba and the Zing, and adopted 
their characteristics, but in each case they know 
their origin ” 

Here, in brief, is the histor> of much of the Arch 
Sudan, and even if it be doubted that “ in eac h 
case they know their origin ” a great de tl of Mr 
MacMichael’s research does but amplify and confirm 
his Arab forerunner The whole process can be 
followed particularly well in the case of the Guhayna 
(Juhaina) In the pre-Islamic period thev occupied 
Nejd and the neighbourhood of Medina, where a sci tion 
dwell to this day Many migrated to Egypt, taking 
part m the conquest with other sections of the I£ucja’a, 
while two hundred years later they formed part of a 
force invading the Beja country Some of them seem 
to have reached Aswan by the ninth century, by the 
fourteenth century they had penetrated far into Nubia, 
Wid it wa* the Guhayna who more than any other tribe 
brought about the dissolution of the Christian kingdom 
o| Dongola 

" At first the kings of the Nuba attempted to repulse 
them) byt they failed, then they won them over by 
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1 giving them their daughters in marriage Thus was 
their Kingdom disintegrated, and it passed to certain 
of the sons of the Guhayna on account of their mothers 
according to the custom of the infidels as to the succes¬ 
sion of the sister or the sister’s son So their Kingdom 
fell to pie< es and the A’rab of Guhay na took possession 
of it But their rule showed none of the marks of 
statesmanship because of the inherent weakness of a 
system which is opposed to discipline and the sub¬ 
ordination of one to another Consequently they are 
still divided up into parties and there is no vestige of 
authority in their land, but they remain nomads 
following the rainfall like the A’rab of Arabia There 
is no vestige of authority m their land, since the result 
of the commingling and blending that has taken place 
lias merely been to exchange the old wavs for tht wavs 
of the Bedouin Arab ” Thus Makrizi m a passage not 
included m de Slane’s translation 

It was this dual policy of following tht rainfall and 
of inter-marriage that led to the rapid spread of the 
stock, so that a sixteuith-ecnturv author, or more 
probably copyist, writes of a total of “ fiftv two tribes 
in the lind of Soba on the Blue Nile under the rule of 
the Fung,” while there were even mon in the west, 
including Bornu bo at the present dav all the 
Baggira, including those of Darfur and Wadai, regard 
themselves as united in the common bond of Guhiyna 
ancestry It is in this sense that the Guhavna con¬ 
stitute one ot the great moietKs of the Sudan Vrabs, 
yet it must be remembered that in the Sudan the 
tribal name Guhavna is used m a nurow as well us 
a broad sense In the fomur it is restricted to < ertain 
nomads inhabiting the Stnnar Province , it is only 
in the widest sense and by much manipulation of 
genealogies that it is stretched to include the Baggara 
and the vest group of camel nomads m Kordofan, all 
of whom if pressed will say thit they are descended 
from Abdulla el Guhani 

I he other gieit division of the Sudan Arabs, even 
larger and more loosely knit than the Guhavna, is the 
Ga’alnn, the memb< rs of which claim to be descended 
froth ’Abbas, the uncle yf the Prophet In the main 
this group is sedentary, the Arch element semu 
slncto that went to form it seems to have coalesced 
with the older settled inhabitants of Nubia and to a 
considerable extent to have adopted their social habits 
Indeed, Mr MacMichacl applies the term Ga’alnn- 
Danaglu to this, the other great moiety of Sudan Arabs, 
which includes most of the riverain tribes as well as 
a number of sedc ntary trilics in Kordofan 

It must be understood that the reviewer has been 
able to touch on some only of the outstanding features 
of this remarkable book, which, while holding so much 
detailed information, abounds in suggestions which 
F 1 
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will make it a source of inspiration to every worker m 
the field of which it treats 
A word of tribute should bo paid to the Sudan 
Government for its enlightened policy m guaranteeing 
the amount necessary to permit publication 

C G Skugman 

The Utilisation of Coal 

J he University of Sheffield Department of Fuel Tech¬ 
nology Coal a Series of Lectures on Coal and its 
Utilisation By II Chamberlain, J W Cobb, R 
Lessing, F % Sinnatt, and M C Stopes Pp m 
+ 41 (I ondon The Colliery Guardian Co, Ltd, 
1922 ) 5s 

"'HIS publication in book form of the senes of 
lectures on coal and its utilisation, delivered 
recently under the auspices of the Department of Fuel 
Technology of the University of Sheffield, renders the 
lectures available to a larger audience than that to 
which the} were origmallv addressed Fach one is the 
work of an authority of acknowledged eminence in the 
particular branch of the subject treated, and, while of 
course containing nothing absolutely new, presents a 
clear and accurate picture of the present state of our 
knowledge brought thoroughly up-to-date Perhaps 
the chief cause for regret is that the head of the Depart¬ 
ment of Fuel 1 echnology, Prof Wheeler, did not himself 
contribute to this series of lectures 
The first lecture, by Dr Marie Slopes, deals with the 
subject which she has made peculiarly her own—the 
constitution of coal and the identification of the four 
constituents which she has isolated This classical 
piece of work, at first merely of scientific interest, is 
gradually assuming an aspect of economic importance 
owing to the widely different properties of the various 
constituents Wheeler and Lessing have shown, for 
example, that the coking property of coal appears to 
pertain almost whollv to the clarain and vitrain, fusam 
being quite and duram almost completely non-cokmg 
At the same time, other researches would indicate that 
methods of separating these constituents on a com¬ 
mercial scale are at any rate possible of attainment, a 
measure of success having already been achieved m this 
direction by means of froth flotation It is obvious 
that such a process may present great industrial possi¬ 
bilities and that it should be capable of greatly increas¬ 
ing the available supplies of coal suitable for the 
production of good n^etallurgical coke Dr Mane 
Stopes has not hersal& discussed this aspect of the 
question, although it if referred to in some of the later 
lectures, it may, jabwever, be admitted that it is 
scarcely ripe yet for anything more than the passmg 
reference which it here receives 
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It is probably not the fault of Mr F S Sinnatt, who 
deals with the preparation ol coal for the market, that 
his subject is so wide that it is impossible to do anything 
like justice to it in so short a space, hence the lecture is 
necessarily of a sketchy character, and gives but little 
indication of the more modem developments of this 
important branch of technology Mr Sinnatt devotes 
a paragraph to the method of froth flotation, but does 
not attempt any discussion of the theoretical principles 
upon which this process is based , indeed, throughout 
his lecture he omits any explanation of the scientific 
principles upon which the various processes depend, 
though undoubtedly such discussions would have added 
very much to the value of his contribution 

I he third lecture, bv Dr R Lessing, is on the car¬ 
bonisation of <oal The four mam products of the 
dec omposition of coal—the solid, the viscous, the liquid, 
and the gaseous—are dealt with, and the importance of 
each is pointed out, and the effect upon it ol the differ¬ 
ent methods of conducting carbonisation Dr Lessing 
gives a full accountof his own method of carrying out 
laboratory coking tests and indicates their practical 
application, at the same time he shows clearly the 
difficulties of following in detail the course of the coking 
operation on a large scale owing to its great complexity 
and to the number of varied changes that are taking 
place simultaneously This is a very wide subject and 
one of very great importance, it may be noted that 
almost simultaneously with the appearance of the work 
under review, the Society of Chemical Industry has 
published an important paper by Sir George Beilby on 
the structure of coke, its origin and development, which 
is wholly devoted to the minute study of a detail which 
Dr Lessing is perforce compelled to dismiss in a few 
lines Dr Lessing’s lecture concludes with a review of 
the three types of industrial carbonisation, in gas works, 
in coke ovens, and in low temperature plant, although it 
may well be held that the term “ industrial ” is much 
too flattering a term to attach to the last-named process 
as it exists to-day 

In the fourth lecture Mr Horace Chamberlain deals 
with the purification of coal gas from the gas-maker’s 
point of view , his contribution is in every sense an 
admirable one, clear, concise, and yet setting out the 
principles of the various processes m sufficient detail 
Perhaps the only cause for regret is that he has passed 
over the Burkheiser process for the utilisation of the 
sulphur m coal gas in somewhat too summary a fashion 
It is true that this has not been a success up to the 
present, but it is by no means impossible that the 
process may contain the germs of a highly successful 
practice in the future 

The last lecture, by Prof Cobb, is on ammonia from 
coal, m which the author shows clearly, as the result of 
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much experimental work, the conditions under which 
the maximum production of ammonia may be obtained 
by the decomposition of 1 oal, it need scarcely be said 
that the subject is one of the greatest importance, 
having regard both to the great mammal value of the 
product for agricultural purposes and to the highly 
important part that it plays in the economics of coal 
carbonisation The lecture concludes with a brief 
review of the present position of the synthetic processes 
for the production of ammonia the chief protagonists 
being the Haber and the (Iiude processes , Prof Cobb 
evidently holds the view that there is likelv to be but 
little to choose between the costs of production of 
ammonia from coal and by synthetic methods, and that 
it is to da\ impossible to say on which side the advantage 
will ultimately rest 

While eieh of the lectures is i complete little mono¬ 
graph in itself, the subjects have been < arefully selected, 
so that the book as a whole covers well a large portion 
of the field included under the comprehensive title of 
the Utilisation of (oal, a subject which is of the 
greatest national import ince at the present moment 
It has often been said that British coal has liten too 
< he ip 111 the past and that we ac c ordingly got 11 cus¬ 
tomer! to squandering ru kltssly our greatest nitional 
asset, su< h habits of extravag met, once acquired, are 
not casilv got rid of but works like the one before us 
have at least the great merit of indicating the right 
road to a much-needed improvement m tb s respect 
H Lot is 


Astrology of Comets 

Tychotus Brahe Dam Opera Omnia I didit I L E 
Dreyer lomus iv Pp 377-524 (Ifaumat 
Libraria Gy ldendahana, 1922 ) 

I N these pages Dr Dreyer has given us an interest¬ 
ing collection of papers on comets, not hitherto 
accessible to the learned world After the concludmg 
page of the well-known “ De Mundi ALtherei recenti- 
oribus Phaenomems ” we have a treatise of sixteen 
p iges in German, now printed for the first time, on the 
comet of 1577 Next come nine pages m Latin on the 
Comet of 1585, printed at Uramborg in the “ Dianum 
astrologicum et metheorologicum ” of Elias Olai t imber 
for 1586, and seven pages m the same language now 
first published on the same comet These last two 
treatises are mainly astrological, as is no small part of 
the treatise on the comet of 1577 
The largest part of the present fasciculus is, howev er, 
occupied with a controversy on comets between 
Tycho Brahe and the Scottish physician John Craig 
Tycho had sent Craig a copy of his printed but as yet 
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unpublished work, “ De Mundi ” and Craig had 
replied m certain letters which as Dr Dreyer informs 
us were published by Noltemus m 1737 These 
drew from Tycho an “ Apologetica Responsio,” filling 
sixty pages of the present volume The work was 
printed and a lew topics were sent to frit nds It was 
Tycho’s intention to include it along with the whole 
controversy with Craig as a supplement to his “ De 
Mundi ,” but his representativ es wisely dec ided to 
let the main treatise go forth by itself No printed 
copv of the “Apologetica Responsio" lias survived, 
and Dr Drcver has edited it from a MS at Copenhagen 
Craig replied to this work in a trcitise entitled “ ( apnu- 
ranue restmetio,” of wlmh Dr Dreyer has been able 
to give us a fragment from a Vienna MS I he task of 
replying to this work was ultimately undeitaken by 
Kepler, hut abandoned by him on Fvcho’s death, 
though Kepler’s unfinished replv has since been 
published m his collected works Dr Drcyer’s notes 
on the whole volume, ine luding the “ De Mundi 
ouupy the last thirty -two pages of the present 
publication 

Not the least instructive of these stl dies are the 
astrological tri etises It will be observed that with 
the exception of the piper written for his assistant, 
Ivcho early abandoned the intention of publishing 
them In .in age when n« arly all science was bised on 
an experience not supported by carefully recorded 
experiments and observ itions, it was reasonable to 
give to tlu supposed truths of astrology the same 
respect that was shown to scientific teaching generally 
Tvcho’s astrology is neither fanciful nor arbitrary, but 
professes to regard observation as the test of truth 
Thus on n 413 he rc fuses to decide on the limits of the 
clima of Saturn, because they rest on no sufficiently 
atttsted experience On the other hand, he regards it 
as a settled fact that the comet which was seen in Anes 
m 1533 changed the religion in Britain and caused 
lasting discord Whatever value Tycho may have 
attached to such speculations, he could not but feel 
that they were woi k of a verv different class from the 
great astronomical edifice founded on his own observa¬ 
tions of precision 

The controversy with l raig is not w ltliout its analogies 
Craig held with Aristotle that objects m the ether were 
immutable, while objects in the elements might suffer 
change, and that temporary phenomena like comets 
must, therefore, be sublunar Tycho Brahe held that 
from the relative slowness of their motion and the 
absence of perceptible parallax they must be more 
distant than the moon The question is of the ever 
recurrent type where observations seem to conflict with 
a general principle which has hitherto known no 
exception 
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An Inorganic Chemistry By Prof H G Denham 
Pp vm + 684 (London E Arnold and Co, 1922 ) 
X2S 6d net 

Prof Denham has written “ An Inorganic Chemistry ” 
for intermediate students In this field at least half-a- 
dozen excellent text-books are already available , but, 
perhaps for commercial reasons, additional volumes of 
similar scope continue to be produced, and the process 
may be expected to continue until each leading publisher 
is able to offer a book of this type Prof Denham’s 
book is well printed and nicely illustrated, and in this 
respect compares favourably with other competing 
volumes 

The author claims as a simplifying factor the intro¬ 
duction of the periodic classification of the elements m 
the middle (instead of at the end) of the chapters on the 
non-metals, but it is doubtful whether this policy will 
be followed by other authors, because it is obviously 
difficult to classify the elements when only two groups 
of them have been described The policy of including 
a brief description of all the less common elements 
(except those of the “ rare earths ”) is also of doubtful 
value, m view of the great difficulty which intermediate 
students find in becoming acquainted even with the 
common elements when they pass from the study of the 
non-metals to that of the metals More important 
perhaps is the fact that while atomic weights are given 
at a very early stage, Avogadro’s hypothesis and the 
molecular theory are postponed to Chapter IX, with 
the result that for nearly 100 pages hydrogen gas is 
represented as H ind oxygen gas as O, in the mean¬ 
time, subjects such as the theory of solutions and 
thermo-chemistry, and even valency and structural 
formulae, arc discussed on this very inadequate basis 
The author’s attention may be directed to the in¬ 
correct statements which result from his undue simpli¬ 
fication of crystal forms, which he classifies by means of 
planes of symmetry mstead of by means of crystallo¬ 
graphic axes It would also be well if it were clearly 
stated that the vapour pressure curves of the different 
forms of sulphur are purely fictitious, although they 
are presented in the same attractive form as the 
solubility diagrams, which are a pleasing feature of the 
book, it may be suggested that the omission of the 
small squares might be used to distinguish those 
diagrams which are mere sketches from those where 
accurate data are given 1 M L 

Happy India as it Might Be 1f Guided by Modem 
Science By A Lupton Pp 188 (London G 
Allen and Unwin, Ltd , 1922 ) 6 s net 
Mr Lupton m a single cold-weather tour through the 
Indian Empire has tried to solve a series of economic 
problems, which have long engaged the attention of 
administrators and men of science He is impressed, 
as all thoughtful observers of Indian life must be, with 
the general poverty of the people, their exhaustion by 
malaria, and their inability to resist periodical scarcity 
The soil is ineffectually cultivated by weak plough 
cattle, the produce is extremely low when compared 
with that of othfer more fortunate countries, and much 
of the scanty manure is used 1 as fuel Here is the 
chance of science Why not have a chemical examina- 
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tion of the soils of each district to find out what con¬ 
stituents are lacking ? Why not establish a fuel reserve 
in each village ? Why not lay down at every peasant’s 
door wood from the Himalayas or coal from Bengal ? 
Why not use electricity to pump water from the wells ? 
Why not fill every puddle and so abolish malaria ? 

These are admirable schemes, but unfortunately the 
Government does not possess the means of raising 
enormous loans, paving the interest, or maintaining a 
new army of officials, m the hope that some day it will 
be repaid for the cost of 7,000,000 tons of super¬ 
phosphates which he proposes to import, even if such 
a demand did not upset agriculture all the world over 
It is very well to say, spend a few millions as a begin¬ 
ning, but this would do little to improve the situation, 
and, as he admits, there is little use in giving ignorant 
people superphosphates if you do not at the same 
time supervise their use by a corpus of experts 
Even to make a fuel reserve in a village means taking 
up arable land for this purpose, and the peasant does 
not like reserves because they shelter wild pig, monkeys, 
and green parrots, his greatest enemies 
Mr Lupton honestly admits that the Government is 
not to be blamed because every Hindu marries and rears 
a family, resulting in congestion of the population 
He hopes vaguely that public opmion will check this 
abuse, but he admits that the educated Indian gentle¬ 
man knows or cares little about the peasantry, and that 
“ if the Indians govern themselves, we may bt sure that 
their government will be bad ” Mr Lupton is to be 
commended for his good intentions, his fine sense of 
humanity, but it needs practical wisdom to consider the 
problems which he has attempted to solve. 

The West Riding of Yorkshire By Bernard Hobson 
Pp xu+ 188 (Cambridge At the University 
Press, 1921) 35 6 d net 

Mr Bernard Hobson had a difficult task to describe 
the West Riding of Yorkshire owing to the wealth 
of the material The term “ Riding ” means one- 
third, so that the area dealt with is only one-thud 
of the county of Yorkshire, but as it includes the 
densely populated coalfield to the south and the lime¬ 
stone moors to the north-west, it contains areas of 
special importance and interest Mr Hobson has not 
only compiled an instructive summary of the geo¬ 
graphy, geology, and history of the West Riding, but 
has also presented it in a form interesting throughout 
The most important geographical feature of the area 
is the Pennine Range, forming its western highlands, 
which is unique in England from the extent of its 
subterranean river system The industrial districts 
include many important uties, the author’s account 
of Sheffield is of especial interest The history of 
man in the area dates from Neolithic times, for Mr 
Hobson tells us that no undoubted trace of Palaeo¬ 
lithic man has yet been found, though abundant 
remams occur only three miles from the Yorkshire 
border The area is especially nch in archaeological 
and historical monuments In the chapter on the 
architecture it is remarked that the professional 
architect arose m the period of James I, before which 
building had been m the hands of the builder and the 
craftsman Apparently, therefore, the end of the great 
age of building m England synchronises with the me 
of the professional architect ' 
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A Laboratory Handbook of Bio-Chemstry By P C 
Raiment and G L Peskett Pp 102 (London 
E Arnold and Co , 1922 ) 5 s net 
Thf book before us would be more appropriately 
entitled physiological than bio-chemistry, as in its 
scope it is almost entirely limited to the elementary 
physiological chemistry usually taught to medical 
students A short theoretical account of each subject 
precedes the practical work Much of this is quite 
sound, but the text is frequentlv marred by looseness 
or inaccuracy of statement, which requires stringent 
revision before the book is placed in the hands of a 
student Examples of this will be found in the account 
of the action of acids on soaps (p 45), the precipita¬ 
tion of globulins (p 24), the properties of the albumins 
(p 16), and elsewhere \gain histidine is omitted 
from the list of ammo-acids denvtd from proteins, 
vitamin B is stated to be associated with the fatty 
radicles of milk, and so on 

1 lie practic il work is almost entirely confined to 
qualitative test-tube experiments, the chief excep¬ 
tions being the quantitative methods of urine analysis, 
and, m an appendix, Kjeldahl’s method and the methods 
for estimating reducing sugars These experiments 
arc clearly described and easy to perform 
We do not, however, believe that practical bio¬ 
chemistry can be satisfactorily taught in this way 
Preparatne work and, espenallv quantitative methods 
arc essential even m the earliest stages Unless this 
kind of exercise is freely introduced the student will 
acquire no real grip of the subject but will regard it 
simply as another drearv course of “ test-tubing ” 

A H 

Meteorological Office Air Ministry British RamfaU, 

1921 The sixty-first annual volume of the British 
Rainfall Organisation Report on the distribution 
of ram in space and time over the British Isles 
during the year 1921, as recorded by more than 
5000 observers m Great Britain and Ireland Pp 
xxiv + 300 (London II M Stationery Office, 

1922 ) 125 6 d net 

Rainfail statistics over the British Isles have now 
been collected and published annually far a sufficient 
period to render the observations of very great value, 
thanks to the foresight and persistent perseverance of 
the late Mr G J Symons Where observations do 
not exist a shrewd approximation of the average fall 
can be obtained by means of neighbouring measure¬ 
ments 

The essential feature of the volume is a discussion of 
the drought m 1921, which was more remarkable for 
persistence than for intensity over short periods, 
although June and July were probably drier than any 
two consecutive rtionths in living memory In England 
and Wales 1921 was probably the driest year since 
1788, and in London it was the driest for at least 
148 years The south-east of England experienced 
the greatest severity of the drought, and a part of 
Kent had for the year less than 50 per cent of the 
average rainfall A coloured map opposite to page 150 
shows graphically for the British Isles the relation of 
rainfall m 1921 to the average of 1881-1915 
Rainfall is discussed 10 connexion with scarlet fever, 
and there 1$ an article at the end of the volume on the 
fluctuations of annual rainfall C H 
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Design tit Modem Industry The Year-Book of the 
Design and Industries AssoctatioHj 1922 With an 
Introduction by C H Collins Baker Pp 157, 
(London Benn Bros , Ltd , 1922 ) 15s net 
Thl Design and Industries Association, of whu h this 
appears to be the first Year-Book, is concerned with 
liaison work between the artist, the manufacturer, and 
the distributor, and aims at the improvement of 
British design through the intelligent and liberal use 
of the artist, both for ideal reasons and to meet foreign 
competition The Association holds that good design 
is tested first and chiefly by fitness, and secondly by 
pleasantness in use \ teapot, for example, should 
have a spout that does not drip, a handle and spout 
that do not project unnicessarilv (to save room m the 
cupboard and reduce risk ol fracture), the lid should 
be securely held while the pot is in use.^thcri should 
be the fewest if any at all arc ncccssvry, of 1 rev ices 
and sharp angles, as these hold dirt ind ire difficult 
to clean, the cost should be reasonable and -.o on The 
illustrations include furniture, pottery, fabrics kitchen 
equipment, metal work, printing signs, tablets shop 
fronts ett I he designs as a rule art distinctly 
pleasing and arc appreciated bv critical artists The 
photographic reproductions are with few exceptions, 
excellently done, but we hope that the Association 
m its second \ car-Book will be able to intro¬ 
duce colour reproductions where they appeir to lie 
tsscntial 

Alcohol in C ommerce and Industry By C Simmonds 
(Pitman’s Common Commodities and Industries) 
Pp xn + 119 (London Sir Isaac Pitman md Sons, 
Ltd 1922) 3s net 

The late Mr Simmonds had produced a larger and 
more detailed treatise on alcohol before undertaking 
the present small volume It would therefore be 
anticipated that lus treatment of the subject would 
be most expert The present volume, in fact, is a 
wonderfully concise and complete account of the 
manufac ture and uses of alcohol, and is well illustrated 
It is perhaps scarcely realised by those not familiar 
with recent progress m c hemical industry md engineer¬ 
ing how many uses are found for alcohol, and how 
many more promise to be discov ered Mr Simmonds’s 
book will supply this information to the general reader, 
and the chemist will also find much that is useful 
m it 

Mathematics for Engineers By W N Rose (The 
Directly-Uscful Technu al Series ) Part I, including 
Elementary and Higher Algebra, Mensuration and 
Graphs, and Plane Trigonometry Pp xiv+514 
(London Chapman and Hall, Ltd , 1922 ) 10 s 6 d 
net 

The first edition of this work appeared in 19x8, and 
was reviewed in our columns (Nature, vol 101, 
p 463) It has now been put to the test alike by 
teachers and students, and has proved its value The 
third edition, now before us, has been thoroughly 
revised, there are few additions, but we note one on 
elementary determinants which contains enough to 
enable the reader to understand certain methods 
! employed in works on aerodynamics 
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Letters to the Editor. 

{The Editor does not hold himself responsible for 
opinions expressed by his correspondents Neither 
can he undertake to return, nor to correspond with 
the writers of rejected manuscripts intended for 
this or any other part of Nature No notice is 
taken of anonymous communications ] 

On the New Element Hafnium 

In a former letter to Nature (January 20, p 79) 
wc announced the discovery of a new element with 
atomic number 72, for which the name hafnium was 
proposed Evidence was given that tins element 
is a homologue of zirconium in accordance with 
theoretical expectations (Bohr ' Theory of Spectra 
and Atomic Constitution, p 1x4, Camb Umv Press, 
1922) Continued experiments enable us to complete 
the statements in the former letter 13y the addition 
of a known quantity of tantalum (73) to our samples, 
and by a comparison of the intensity of the Ta-hnes 
with the H f-lmes a closer estimate of the amount of 
hafnium present has been obtained We have in¬ 
vestigated a great number of zirconium minerals 
from different parts of the workl They all contained 
between 5-10 per cent of hafnium In samples of 
commercial zirconium oxide investigated, we have 
found the new clement amounting in one case to 
as much as 5 per cent Starting from the latter 
substance by means of a chemical method which is 
also adapted to separate zirconium from the other 
tetravalent elements we have been able to obtain 
several grams of a preparation in which the presence 
of about 50 per cent of hafnium could be established 
Conversely we have succeeded m preparing zirconium 
in which no hafnium lines could be observed I urtln r 
particulars about the method of preparation anil 
provisional determination of the atomic weight will 
be published shortly in the communications of the 
Copenhagen Academy D Coster 

,, G Hfvtsy 

Universitctcts Institut for teoretisk Fysik. 

Copenhagen January 31 


The Latent Period In Lubrication 

Sometimes in a scientific inquiry results accrue 
which are called, in laboratory slang, pretty ’ the 
pieces of the puzzle have fallen together in a fashion 
so pat as to give artistic pleasure 

Most lubnc ited surfaces have the curious property 
that the friction falls after the lubricant has been 
applied until a Steady state is reached after an 
interval which may vary from a few minutes to a few 
hours For example, a clean surface of glass lubri¬ 
cated with pure lieptoic acid, the slider being in 
position, the initial value of the coefficient of friction 
at 12 0 was m = o 51, but in 40 minutes it had fallen to 
its steady value, u=o 40 

This latent period, as it may be called, is shortened 
by a nse in temperature and, apparently by mechan¬ 
ical agitation , and is manifested by surfaces lubri¬ 
cated only by a film of insensible thickness as well as 
by those flooded with liquid 
The most striking fact, however, is the influence of 
the slider The final steady state is never reached 
unless the slider is in position Surfaces which have 
been freely exposed to vapour or to an excess of fluid 
resting on them always have high friction when first 
put in contact The lowest value is given only by a 
film of lubricant which has been enclosed for some 
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time between two solid faces Such is the puzzle, and 
the explanation is curiously simple 
A molecule of an aliphatic acid or alcohol is like a 
rod loaded at one end Putting a drop of one of these 
substances on a clean surface is like flinging a handful 
of such rods, picked up at random, at it some hit 
and stick by the loaded ends, others by the unloaded 
ends Condensation from the vapour is similar 
except that the rods are flung singly 

It is practically certain that friction is lowest when 
all the rods are orientated m the same way a condi¬ 
tion which will be reached only when the wrongly 
orientated molecules have had time to evaporate off 
into the fluid or vapour and have been replaced by 
molecules nghtly orientated The latent period is 
the time occupied by this re idjustment 

So long however as the layer is exposed to fluid or 
vapour it is always losing or gaming molecules by 
evaporation and condensation and some of those 
arriving will be wrongly onentatcd The layer will 
reach a steady state but it will not be that of least 
friction because at any moment a fraction of the 
molecules will be wrongly orientated Orientation 
will be as perfect as possible and friction at its lowest 
only after a 1 lyer has been for sonic time shielded 
from evaporation by being enclosed between solid 


If this explanation be correct there should be no 
latent period when both ends of the rods are alike 
I his is so In normal paraffins both ends are alike, 
and in no circumstances do surfaces lubricated by normal 
paraffins show a latent period 

Hie fact tli it a latent period exists is of import mce 
to practical lubrication The moleculai process which 
c ruses it is, wc believe of importance in the mechanics 
of living matter Physiologist! will note how it 
recalls du Bins Reymond’s theory of muscle and nerve 
Ida Doubltday 
W B Hardy 

Scientific and Industml Research Depaitmmt, 

16 and 18 Old Queen Street 
Westminster I ondon, S W 1 
January 21 


The Rule of Priority In Nomenclature 


In Nature for February 3, p 148 Mr F Chapman 
mentions three distinct proceedings that mav affect 
the stability of nomenclature in zoology Concerning 
those that arise from differences of opinion as to the 
classificatory value of certain shapes 01 structures 
or those that depend on the advance of knowledge, 
on corrections of fact or on the need for bitaking 
up unwieldy groups it is useless to argue No system 
of classification and nomenclature devised l>v man 
can cope with such inevitable changes 

The third proceeding with w'hich alone I venture 
to deal here, is the discovery that a name m general 
use was predated by a name that hitherto has been 
left m obscurity, and the consequent enforcement of 
the law of priority On this point Mr Chapman’s 
letter overflow s with good sense , but it has all been 
said before His laments, however, will not have 
been entirely wasted if you will permit this consolatory 
reply—namely, that in the year 1913, at the Inter¬ 
national Congress of Zoologists in Monaco, an agree¬ 
ment was reached in the largely attended section on 
nomenclature and confirmed in plenary session, by 
w'hich the International Commission on Zoological 
Nomenclature was given power on certain conditions, 
to suspend the rules in those cases where their 
operation was contrary to the general convenience 
The Commission has, on the request of various 
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zoologists, already taken action m several cases It 
has, for example, recommended but not vet passed 
the suspension of the rules m the case of Holothuna 
versus Phy9alia (Opinion 76) and is at the moment 
preparing to adjudicate on the name of the common 
house-fly (sec Nature January 27, p 115) 

The Commission has also- -urged thereto by its 
devoted secretary Dr C W Stiles—attempted to 
draw up for various groups lists of agreed and un¬ 
alterable names, Nomina coniervanda 

If, owing to the war and the peace, so thorough 
a worker as Mr Chapman can have apparently, 
forgotten or remained ignorant of the Commission s 
work there must be manv in the rising generation 
to whom it is equally unknown If thev cannot find 
what thev want in the Report of the International 
Congress of Zoologists or, more accessibly m the 
American periodical Science and in the Snnthsom in 
“ Miscellaneous Collections ’ they may like to know 
that the present members of the Commission in this 
country art Dr Hartert and Dr Jordan of Inng 
Museum Dr W E Hoyle of the Welsh National 
Museum, and myself at the Natural History Museum 
also that the Commission is set king to till one of its 
\acanuts with an Austral isian representative 

I A Bvriu k 


The Formation of Coloured Bows and Glories 

When favourably situated 1 person may see rings 
of coloured light round the shadow of his own head is 
cast upon a neighbouring fog bank or cloud 7 hese 
coloured rings or glories as they ire called have been 
explained by previous writers as merely coron is dut 
to particles near the surface of the cloud scattering 
light reflected from deeper portions of the cloud , in 
other words, the effect is regarded as of the same 
nature as the ordinary corona but due to second iry 
scattering That this explanation cannot be accepte <1 
as correct is cltlimtely shown by experimental 
observations made with irtificiai clouds 

Iht experimental arrangement is the same as that 
used by Mccke (Ann der P/iys vol 61) and if the 
eye of the observer be placed on the same sale of tlu 
cloud chamber as the source so as to look down very 
nearly along the path of the beam passing through it 
a succession of colours is seen along its tr ick through 
the cloud These colours also change as the angle 
of observation is changed and the smaller the 
particle the greater is the angle fiom which the y can 
be seen The complete system of rings is obtained on 
illuminating the cloud with a beam of sunlight and 
may be viewed in a perpendicular direction with the 
aid of a plane sheet of glass held at 45 0 m front of the 
cloud chamber, so that the observer s head does not 
screen the cloud chamber from the illuminating 
pencil The observations prove that the phenomenon 
under discussion is shown by every position of the 
cloud and therefore really arises from primary 
scattering by the droplets of water 

That the glories or brocken-bows arise in a way 
which is quite different from that of the ordinary 
transmission coronas is proved by the fact that the 
sequence of colours in the brocken-bows and in the 
transmission coronas due to cloud particles of the 
same size are far from being identical The normal 
corona, due to larger drops, shows a central white 
field with brownish-red edge, which is surrounded by 
the familiar coloured rings, but in the brocken-bows 
the arrangement is different and vanes somewhat 
with the size of the drop It is sometimes found that 
just round the central spot (which is the unage of the 
source of light reflected from the first surface of the 
observing flask) there is a distinct minimum of 
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intensity exhibiting colour, then the intensity 
increases the colour being ^ greenish-white bordered 
by a brownish-red edge atitl then follows the usual 
succession of coloured rings as in the coronas It is 
sometimes found that round the central spot there is 
aclear maximum, and then a belt of minimum intensity 
and then again a maximum in other words there is 
an oscillatory distribution of intensity in the central 
field of Ihc brocken-bow onlv red and green rings or 
belts are present in different intensities, whitish- 
yellow colour being totally absent while in the 
corresponding coron il rings the central field is 
yellowish-wlutc or nearly without colour 

In order to understand how the glories are formed, 
wi have to consider the light which travels back 
towards the source from the droplets This arises in 
two ways (a) by reflection from the front surface of 
the droplets (6) by two refrictions and one internal 
reflection When a plane wav c falls on tlu spherical 
particles and is reflected back at its external surface, 
the leflected w ivc fiont is strongly divergent ami as 
a result it merely idels a little to the gem ral illumina¬ 
tion of the held and does not give rise to any notable 
diffraction effect But the wave front (b) formed by 
internal reflection is not so divergent as m (a) and is 
hmiteil bv l uispeel edge at which it is doubled back 
Whin the droplet is small the jiath differences 
between back md fremt of tlu wave near the eusped 
edge are very small Heme we may without 
appreciable crroi consider the w ivc front to be a 
simple spheric il cap of appropriate radius As a 
sufficient ipproximation we nuv assume the centre 
e>f this spherical c ip to be the ini igo of 1 point pi iced 
on the axis at in infinite distance proelucccl by two 
refractions and one reflection We have to finel in 
directions making a small ingle with the 1x1s back 
towards the direction of the primary sounc the 
aggregate tltect of this wave cap The problem now 
is the same as the ehtfiacticm produced by 1 small 
circular opening in the scieeu on which light is 
propagated in spherical waves from 1 point source 
\\c take as the ixis of symme trv the line drawn from 
the source to the centie of the opening and it is 
required to find the intensity of illumination at any 
point of a plane screen pn i!i<l to the plane of the 
opening md at a d 1st nice iior the later The 
detaileel mithemitual tri itment of this problem is 
given in Giay anel Mitliews’s Treatise on Bessel 
Functionsaneltliur Applicitions to Physics, ’chapter 
xiv, and the lesull is ajiphed m this case tor the 
measurements of the positions of the maximum and 
minimum m the glorv -rings ( onsidenng the ex¬ 
perimental diftu ultics md assumption m trie theory, 
the results agree fairly well w ith the observations 
B B Ray 

Universiu College if Science and Technology, 

<)i Tipper Cucular Road, Calcutta, 

December 13 


The Definition of Limiting Equality 

In teaching the calculus to students of applied 
mathematics and physics I have found that the de¬ 
finitions of limiting value and of limiting equality given 
m piactically all our test-books are unsatisfactory, 
ancf in my opinion inadequate According to these 
books the test of limiting equality of two magnitueles 
is that their difference shall become less than any 
assign ible quantity, however small But this condi¬ 
tion is satisfied by any two quantities whatever if they 
vanish simultaneously, and it affords no justification 
for the use of statements such as dy =f'(x)dx , on 
the other hand, if the quantities remain finite m the 
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limit the test appears scarcely to be necessary or 
useful in teaching elementary classes 

I consider that the proper test of limiting equality 
is that the difference between two quantities should 
become (numerically) less than any assignable fraction 
of one of the quantities however small m other words 
that x - a - ae where e is any fraction of unity, however 
small (instead of x -a~-e where e is any quantity how¬ 
ever small), the present definition being assumed to hold 
good even if the two quantities vanish or become infinite 
at the limit 

If tins condition be accepted as the definition of 
limiting equality, the same condition will hold good 
for any multiples or submultiples, however large or 
small of quantities which tend to limiting equality 
and also to sums of such quantities thus if - a, ■>. a.e, 
*1 - a t a t e etc > then - ia- under all condi¬ 
tions Such statements as dy -f'(x)dx are to be in¬ 
terpreted as statements of limiting equality according 
to this definition and we arrive at a definition of an 
integral as the limit of a sum of products, which is 
applicable not only to integrals of functions of a 
single variable, but also to integrals taken over areas 
volumes, and indeed any of the concrete magnitudes 
which commonly occur in problems on mechanics and 
physics Roughly speaking this definition may be 
worded somewhat as follows 

Let x be any magnitude which can be divided into 
elements Ax however small, y a measure associated 
with it such that if y x and y x are the greatest and 
least values of y associated with any element Ax 
y-i and y, tend to limiting equality when the mag¬ 
nitude Ax diminishes indefinitely Then, since 
{y t Ax - y x Ax)/y x Ax « (y, - y l )/y 1 , the products y t Ax 
and y x Ax also tend to limiting equality, and by the 
theorem for the limit of a sum, the sums of the 
products y, Ax and y x Ax taken over all the elements 
also tend to limiting equality and their common 
limit is defined as the integral jydx Any single pro¬ 
duct can be legitimately designated by ydx in any 
equation provided that this equation is interpreted 
as a statement of limiting equality in accordance with 
the above definition A subsequent proof is required 
to cover cases of discontinuity such as occur, eg 
when finding the volume integral of a function which 
changes by a finite amount m crossing a surface 

In defining a differential coefficient and proving 
the formula for the differentiation of a product I 
follow Fricke’s method to a great extent Fncke 
however defines f'(x) by putting x x -rfx in if(x x ) 
~f{x)} — (x x -x) but I consider it preferable to con¬ 
sider the more general fraction {/(*,) - f(x x )\—(x t - x x ) 
If this fraction tends to a unique limit when x x and 
x % approach a common limit x by any process what¬ 
ever, this limit is defined as the differential coeffi¬ 
cient of f(x) Jlus condition covers the cases where 
either x x or x t is first put equal to x and the other 
variable becomes oqual to x subsequently 

G H Bryan 

University College of North Wales, Bangor 


Museums 

The article in Nature of December g on " A 
Suggested Royal Commission on Museums ’’ leads me 
to offer a few comments, based on recent expenences 
It is trite to say that all museums are understaffed, 
but it may be worth while to point out some of the 
consequences of this condition Being a student of 
wild bees (Apoidea), I have long been interested in 
the available collections of these insects In 1930-21, 
I made a catalogue of all the species of bees in the 
British Museum, and also listed those at Oxford and 
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Cambridge Returning to America I catalogued the 
bees in the U S National Museum and the American 
Museum of Natural History One of my principal 
objects was to bring about exchanges between these 
institutions, so I noted in most cases the size of the 
senes The authonties everywhere were extremely 
cordial to the exchange idea, ahd it was evident that 
if each museum would distribute its duplicates, which 
were often actually in the way, all would be greatly 
ennehed, to the advantage of students on both sides 
of the Atlantic Up to the present, it has been 
impossible to carry out the proposed plans, because 
the curators have been fully occupied in other ways. 
The prospects will necessarily remain unfavourable, 
so long as each man has many more duties than he 
can attend to Iho staffs should be increased, and 
should include at least two types of men—those who 
are principally concerned with research and those 
who are primarily curators The latter type, with a 
passion for collecting and arrangement, is not to be 
found everywhere and is not produced by the 
universities It involves however, a high grade of 
ability, and should be zealously sought by heads of 
museums 

In their zeal for economy many will object to 
increasing museum staffs I hey ought to consider 
the matter as they would a factory or other com¬ 
mercial plant A great deal of capital, material and 
otherwise, has been put into our museums With 
a moderate increase of funds they can be made to 
function far more efficiently and develop more 
rapidly The public policy has too generally been 
like that of a man who had built a house, and decided 
that he could not afford a roof In some cases sheer 
poverty may afford an excuse but even the United 
States, with all its wealth treats its National Museum 
in the most niggardly manner The truth is, that in 
a democracy the public will is the driving force, and 
an ignorant public has no will It is the duty of 
scientific men to carry on a campaign of publicity, 
which need not involve anything detrimental to their 
self-respect 

One reform which I should much like to see at the 
British Museum (Natural History) is the establish 
ment of a room of Bntish entomology, with a special 
curator who made it his business to know the species 
of the country As things are at present, the average 
collector is interested primarily in British species, but 
on going down to the Insect Room he has to appeal 
for help to a world-specialist in some group, who is 
perhaps monographing a particular family of beetles 
Any one with a conscience hates to take much of the 
time of such a man for his relatively insignificant 
matters, and the specialist himself probably does not 
know the British Staphylimdas or weevils By 
assembling the Bntish senes in one room, in charge of 
a special man, or preferably two or three, the work of 
the amateur would be greatly facilitated, and young 
naturalists would not be blighted in the bud by a 
sense of the tnfling character of their pursuits This 
is not a criticism of the existing curators, whose 
courtesy and good nature under stress have often 
caused me to marvel 

Just to show the spint of the place I will relate a 
couple of amusing instances, which I myself witnessed 
A man came to the department of insects with an 
account of a proposed patent for catching fleas by 
entangling their feet m the supposed perforations in 
diatoms The nature of the markings on the siliceous 
framework of diatoms, and their relative size to the 
feet of a flea, were explained m all gravity and 
kindness, and presumably the new flea-powder nevet 
appeared on the market 1 Another day, a maft came 
to the department of geology with a clay model at on 
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ox or some such animal and I shall never forget the 
courteous way m which an eminent pal-eontologist 
assured him that the specimen should really go to the 
Museum at Bloomsbury since a fossil would show 
only the bones and not solidified flesh Ihe public 
certainly gets all it pays for and more but it could 
be much better served if it would pay enough to bring 
out the latent possibilities of the museum which arc 
doubtless greater than iny of us can yet clearly 
1111 igine IDA Cockj hull 

University of Colorado 


Splranthes Autumnalls 

In the summer holiday of 1921 Mr Mayland and I 
weie tstomshed to find in the woods round Cairbndge 
Inverness shire very sporadically but at two stations 
ibout a mill apart spec imens of the small orchid 
Spiranthes autnninahs Wc to ik some and for two 
or three days tlicir characteristic scent and spiral 
spikes interested our table in the hotel I regret now 
tli it we did not preserve specimens but 1 »n pretty 
sure wc were not mistaking the identity of the plant 
as it was repeatedly the subject of remark and I have 
know n it since I w is a boy 

I mention this non recorded record because Sir 
Herbert Maxwell who in September 192 > wrote to 
Nah rf (vol 1<56 p 79) telling of a similar expen 
ence on I ower bpey si le but in a later letter (vol iof> 
p 409) he expressed some uncertainty as to the 
identity of his plant as apart from G olyera ripens 
Now when so acute an observer as Sir Herbert has 
arrived independently at the same conclusion as wc 
did 1 think the piobabihtv is strong that both 
di ignoses were correct and that though the specimens 
were n it picserved as ev idence S autumnalts h is been 
found in an unexpected non calciferous locality 
Mr Maylind tells me he sought it again in the 
following summtr without rtsult I () Bowlr 
The University Glvsgow January 17 


The Scattering of X-Rays In Liquids 

In various notes published list year I dealt with 
the scattering of light m transpirent media and 
showed that its study initiated by the late Lord 
Rayleigh in his theory of the colour of the sky has 
other Fascinating applications m the explanation of 
the colour of the sea and other transparent waters and 
of the colour of ice on glaciers The thermodynamic 
theory of fluctuations developed by Smoluch iw ski 
and Einstein formed the starting point in the ths 
cussions but 1 w as careful to emphasise the important 
complications arising from the amsotrophy of the 
molecules in fluid media and showed how the neees 
sary corrections m Einstein s theory may bo made 
A considerable measure of success was attained m 
attempting to correlate the behaviour of substances 
in the liquid and gaseous states in this respect and m 
predicting the effects due to alterations of temperature 
and pressure The study of the changes in the in 
tensity and states of polarisation of the scattered light 
in passing from the liquid to the solid crystalline state 
and their explanation forms another important line of 
inquiry in which some progress has also been made 

The purpose of the present note is to point out the 
relation between the optical effects referred to above 
and thq very interesting recent work of Keesom and 
Smedt who have obtained Laue photographs of 
various liquids traversed by a homogeneous pencil of 
X rays (Proc Roy Soc Amsterdam 1922 page x 19) 
and the similar work by Hewlett (Physical lievieu 
December 1922 page 702) who used the ionisation 
method Keesom and Smedt found that many of the 
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liquids studied gave a well marked diffraction ring at 
a considerable angle with the direct pencil With 
liquid oxygen and argon the first ring was formed at 
an angle of 27 0 A weak second ring was also observed 
at 40* with oxygen and at 49 with argon With 
water on the other h uid the second ring was* 1 very 
broad and diffuse and practically abutted on the first 
Keesom and Stncdt have attempted ti explain their 
results by various special assumptions regarding the 
relative positions of tht neighbouring molecules while 
Hewlett suggests that liquids possess something of a 
crystal structure Io the present writer it appears 
that the experimental results may be explained with 
out iny such special assumptions As in the optical 
case tlie hquul molecules may be regarded as the 
diffracting centres which are arbitrarily orientated 
and distributed uniformly in space subject only to 
such variations as give rise to dcnsitv fluctuations in 
accordance with the I instem Snioluchowski formula 



where p a is the mean density (A/>) 0 the mean square 
of its fluctuations 1< the gas const mt T the absolute 
temptraturc ft the compressibility of the liquid and 
V the elcmciitaiy volume under consi kration When 
traversed by a homogeneous pencil of X ra\ s the wave 
length of which is smaller than the average molecular 
distance such a structure must give rise to diffraction 
rings which are more or less well defined according as 
the fluctu itions of density are small or large If in 
the expression foi the density fluctuation we take V 
to be a small cube with 1 molecule at each of its 
corneis the avenge fluctu ition in its sire ind the 
resulting weakening of the diffraction pattern can be 
calculated somewhat on tht same lines is in Debye s 
theory of thermal effect 111 X ray reflection by (rystals 
In Keesom mil Smedt s experiments the low tempera 
ture in the case of liqui 1 oxygen n 1 argon and the 
consequently diminished fluctuations of density must 
have iielpe 1 in improving the definition of the dif 
fraction ring of the second order L V Raman 

“Artificial ’ Vertical Beam 

Thf vertical beam through a low sun is generally 
referre l to the reflection of sunlight from the basal 
surfaces of thin plates f ice which are falling through 
the atmosphere with their crystal axes vertical and 
horizontal It has been the writer s good fortune to 
examine such reflections from individual plates 
that were slowly falling within a metre or so of the 
observer Most of the plates were asymmetric portions 
of flat crystal growths and thev spun rapidly as they 
fell with a motion resembling that of a falling maple 
key In this case the vertical beam was observ ed to 
spread out slightly as it receded from the sun and the 
angle subtended by the edges of the beam was obvi¬ 
ously the complement of the vertical angle of the 

cone swept out by the rapidly rotating but slowly 
falling flake 

An interesting artificial example of (probably) 
this phenomenon was noted by many observers at 
the burning of two buildings at the Sydenham Military 
Hospital at Kingston Ontario on the night of 
January 3 1923 The structures burned fiercely m 
the brisk north east wind and lit up the snow covered 
country for miles around The unusual brightness 
may be judged from the credible report that people 
more than a mile from the fire easily read newsprint by 
its light A very light snow fall was barely noticeable 
from time to time during the evening Out of the 
glow of the fire lit smoke clouds there appeared to 
rise a vertical parallel beam of light that with varying 
distinctness was visible for the three or four hours 

t 2 
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during which the fire raged. It was visible from 
points near the fire—a few hundred yards—but was 
more striking from points a quarter to a half a mile 
away, from which the flames themselves could not 
be seen It seemed to vary with some atmospheric 
condition (more or fewer snow crystals in the air ?) as 
it might be dim when the diffuse reflection of fire-light 
from the low-lying clouds would be brightest, and 
might be sharp ana bright during a lull in the flames 
It was, however often most striking when the con¬ 
flagration was at its height 

It was not due to shadow of the still-standing walls 
—the light coming from the burning interior—for it 
was first noticed when the roof had just caught fire 
and most of the light came from the burning shingles 
—a case where no wall shadow was possible Further, 
the beam was sensibly parallel-sided A wall-shadow 
would have given a broadly diverging beam The 
explanation offered is that of reflection from falling 
flat snow crystals, which, of course, were not over the 
burning building but were distributed m the atmo¬ 
sphere between the observer and the source of light 
The official record at the Queen s University station 
of the Canadian Meteorological Service, taken just 
before the fire broke out and less than a mile from 
Sydenham Hospital, gave ' Temperature 12 0 Fht, 
Wind N E 20 miles per hour 1 lght Snow ’ In fact 
the snow fall was so light that the record of precipita¬ 
tion over the twelve hours, including the time of the 
observations on the beam, was only o 03 inch 

Will C Bartr 

Physical laboratory, Queen’s University, 

Kingston, Ontario Canada 
January 8 


Unusual Crystals 

Thf following may be of interest to readers of 
Naiure 

I have a bottle of pure phenol which has not been 
opened for a dozen years During this period 1 have 
been interested to watch the growth of crystals from 
the sides of the empty portion of the bottle by 
sublimation These crystals are c>hnders or prisms 
many of them between two and three centimetres in 
length and as many millimetres in diameter The 
ends rre not pointed but neatly trimmed of! by an 
oblique plane 

On closer examination these crystals prove to be 
thin walled tubes The stalk attached to the bottle 
is solid for a few millimetres Then a fine capillary 
appears, spreading out conically until the wall is about 
a naif millimetre thick and then continuing as a 
uniform tube The explanation is of course that 
within the tube the air is just saturated with phenol 
vapour while outside it is slightly supersaturated 

I do not remember meeting any published descrip¬ 
tion of such crystals G H Martyn 

38 Hogarth Hill, 

Hampstead Garden Suburb, N W 11 
January 19 


Science and Armaments 

What Dr Martin regrets in his letter to Nature 
of January 20, p 82, is to me a consolation—to know 
that scientific men m our universities are still working 
for the safety of the realm, for across the Channel 
there are fierce black clouds and ominous rumblings 
of strife that seem almost beyond control 

Dr Martin says ‘ So may the temple of science 
be kept free from echoes of human quarrels," and 
instances the sojourn of Davy and Faraday in Pans 
4s th* example fortunate? Davy was irresistibly 
attracted to Pans by reports of a detonator of fearful 
NO 2780, VOL. Ill] 


violence that had already depnved Dulong— its dis¬ 
coverer—of an eye and a finger He spent much of 
his time there investigating another discovery of a 
manufacturer of salpetre, a substance not unknown 
to Ministers of Munitions 

It was this very journey that occasioned the 
human quarrel that we seek to forget when con¬ 
templating the lives of these two great pnests of 
the temple of science James Weir French 

Anniesland, Glasgow, January 22 


The Opacity of an Ionised Gas 

In a paper read before a joint meeting of the 
American Physical Society and the American 
Astronomical Society, in December, I pointed out 
that theoretically the absorption of radiation by 
free electrons should render an ionised gas highly 
opaque The organised vibrational energy, due to 
the radiation of the free electrons is transformed 
by collisions into disorganised thermal energy of 
translation A tentative application of the methods 
of the well-known free electron theory of the optical 
properties of metals to conditions in an ionised gas 
gives the following equation for the volume opacity 
coefficient K The quantity K is such that m 
distance z centimetres through the cas the intensity 
of the direct beam is reduced to e~ K ‘ of its initial value 


K=>(6 7X 10“) 


\*\*tp * 

T'(i + *)* 


Here \ is the wave-length of the radiation in centi¬ 
metres * is the ratio of the number of free electrons 
to the number of atoms and 10ns , p is the gas 
pressure in atmospheres, including the partial 
pressure *p/(i +») of the free electrons , T is the 
absolute temperature, Centigrade and A is the 
radius in centimetres of an atom or ion (assumed 
equal in size—a very rough approximation) This 
type of opacity increases as the square of the gas 
pressure, while the opacity due to general scattering 
increases only as the first power of the pressure 
Even at fairly low pressures however, the effect of 
absorption predominates in an ionised gas 

The above equation follows from the following 
assumed equation of motion of a free electron in 
an ionised gas through which radiation is passing 
du 

m -j, +2 rmu<*eX, 


where m is the mass, and e the charge of an electron, 
and « is its component velocity in the direction 
of the electric vector X of the radiation The term 
2 rmu represents a pseudo-fnctional resistance due 
to collisions between electrons and atoms or 10ns , 
r is the number of such collisions per second per 
electron The usual assumption is made that the 
velocity of an electron after colliding with an atom 
is independent of its velocity before collision, and 
colhsions between electrons are neglected (Wheh 
the scattering of radiation by free electrons is dealt with 
a term involving - d'uldt* is added to the left-hand 
member of the equation ) The average rate at which 
energy is absorbed from the radiation by each 
electron is the average value of jeXudt , and, 
remembering that the intensity I of the radiation 
is cX 0 */8tr, where X, is the amplitude of X, K is 
easily found The number of collisions per second per 
electron is taken as irNA'x/JRT/m, whefle N is the 
number of atoms and 10ns per unit volume, and R is 
the gas constant per molecule This relation assumes 
equipartitiort of energy between free electrons and 
the other molecules in the gas 
The well-known experimental work of Dr Anderson 
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at Mt Wilson has shown that the opacity of the 
vapour of an exploded iron wire under certain 
conditions is such that light is cut off in a distance 
not greater than a few centimetres Application 
of the above equation for K indicates that the 
absorption of radiant energy by the free electrons 
in the doubly ionised iron vapour produces an opacity 
of this order of magnitude Thus estimating T as 
20,000 degrees absolute, i as 2, A as 5 x 10- 8 cm 
(doubtful), and p/(i +t) the partial pressure of the 
iron 10ns as 20 atmospheres (doubtful), K comes 
out as 1 7 for X=6xio- 8 cm The electrical con¬ 
ductivity of the vapour theoretically is i/isooth 
that of met ilhc copper 

Application of the equation for K to conditions 
in the outer regions of the sun employing Saha s 
theory to calculate the ionisation as a function of 
the unknown gas pressure mikes it seem probable 
that at a depth in the sun where the pressure is as 
great as o 01 atmosphere the ionised gas is sufficiently 
opaque to cut of! radiation from farther down 
This is, then, indicated as the approximate pressure 
in the solar photosphere and pressures in the solar 
atmosphere are much lower Thus the sharpness 
of the Fraunhofer lines may be explained I hope 
soon to publish these results in detail Ihe astro- 
physical import mce of the matter is obvious 

Naturally it will require a great deal of study to 
develop more than a rough theory of the opacity 
of an ionised gis Radiation is selectively scattered 
by bound electrons it is non-sclectively scattered 
by free electrons and it is absorbed bv free electrons 
The part played by bound electrons in absorbing 
radiation (that is, in transforming it to heat) seems 
at present far from understood Prof Eddington s 
recent discussion ( Observatory , December 1922) of the 
absorption of radiation by quanta in the deep intenor 
of stars perhaps opens a new line of attack on the 
general problem John Q Stewart 

Princeton University Observatory 
Princeton New Jersey 
January 8 


example, the Oldbroek Explosion of October 28, 1922, 
for which the corresponding limit is stated to have 
been ‘ about 180 or 200 km ” (Nature January 6, 

should be no great difficulty in adapting the 
theories worked out by von dem Borne and de Quervam 
to the new hypothesis The drift of meteor trails 
shows that there is considerable horizontal motion 
of the atmosphere at such heights as Go kilometres, 
and this motion will have to be taken into account 
It is not unlikely that monsoonal changes in the upper 
winds produce the seasonal variation m the direction 
of audibility which was so noticeable during the war 
The number of known observations of meteor trails 
is too small (cf Meteorological Magazine vol 56, 
p 29 1 1921) to throw any light on this question 
Further progress in our knowledge of the temperature 
of the outer atmosphere and of its motion would be 
made if Prof Goddard could send up his rockets 
The times of passage of the sound waves lrom the 
bursting rockets would give immediate information 
as to the temperature of the air Perhaps it would be 
more practicable to use a Big Bertha ” to send up a 
bursting shell Mr Denning could siy, no doubt, 
whether there aro any inst inces in which the disrup¬ 
tion of 1 meteor has been heard and the tune interval 
between sight and sound has been recorded 

With regard to the theory suggested by Lindemann 
and Dobson in explanation of the high temperature 
of tho outer atmosphere it should be pointed out 
that the atmosphere is only exposed to solar radia¬ 
tion during the daytime It would seem that the 
equation by whi< h the authors determine the steady 
temperature should be modified considerably Annual 
variation m the temperature of these outer layers of 
the atmosphere is to be anticipated it is not unlikely 
that examination of the statistics regarding meteors 
will reveal it According to the theory meteors 
should reach much lower Jevtls in winter than in 
summer F J W Whipple 

6 Addison Road Bedford Park W 4 


The High Temperature of the Upper Atmosphere 
as an Explanation of Zones of Audibility 

The work of Lindemann and Dobson on the theory 
of meteors 1 with the remarkable conclusion that 
the temperature of the atmosphere at heights such 
as 80 kilometres is about the same as that near the 
earth’s surface will be far reaching in its influence 
May I be allowed to point out that one of the pheno¬ 
mena for which an explanation will probably be 
provided is the occurrence of zones of audibility and 
zones of silence, surrounding the scenes of great 
explosions 

If, as Lindemann and Dobson find temperature 
increases rather rapidly at about 60 kilometres, then 
sound waves penetrating that region will be refracted 
back to earth, the comparatively rapid curvature 
of the sound rays making the phenomenon almost 
equivalent to reflection as is the case with the light 
rays which occasion mirage 

If we assume a sharp transition of temperature 
from 220 0 A to 280° A we find a refractive index 
for sound rays pa ssing from the lower level to the 
upper of J 2$0/220 or 1 13, Total reflection takes place 
with an angle of incidence 62°, and if the reflection 
is at 6d kilometres the minimum radius for the outer 
zone of audibility is 2 x 60 x tan 62° or 155 kilometres 
This rough estimate is of the right order of magnitude 
as may be seen by comparison with the most recent 
1 A Theory of Meteors, end the Density and Temperature of the 0 
Atmosphere to which it leedt. F A lindemann and 0 M B Dol 
<Royaf Society Proceedings vat toe, ipsa, p 411) 
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Fixation of Nitrogen by Plants 

Jn Nature of January 20, p 95 reference is made 
to an announcement 111 Science by Lipman and Taylor 
that they have proved conclusively the fixation of 
atmospheric nitrogen bv the wheat plant Should 
the detailed evidence, when available show that their 
claim is well founded, it should not be forgotten that 
similar results on other plants were obtained in this 
tountry sorm little time ago by the late Prof Ben¬ 
jamin Moore and his co-workers In two com¬ 
munications to the Royal Society (Proc Roy Soc, B, 
vols 91 and 92, 1920), he argues strongly in favour 
qf such fixation, supporting his views by convincing 
experimental proof on both fresh-water and marine 
algae Ihe work was incorporated m his book 
Biochemistry’ (1921), and in the Hugo Miiller 
memorial lecture delivered before the Chemical 
Society m June of that year—one of his last public 
utterances—he reiterates in the strongest language 
his belief, founded upon no inconsiderable amount 
of experimental work ' that both the lower and, 
higher plants do build up nitrites and nitrates and 
form organic nitrogenous compounds from the free 
nitrogen of the atmosphere ” 

I may say that m their article in Science Messrs 
Lipman and Taylor give references to Moore’s work 
as to that of other previous observers 

Edward Whitley 

Biochemical Department, 

University of Oxford, 

January 24 
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Insulin, Diabetes, and Rewards for Discoveries 

Sir W M Bayliss. F R S 


A NUMBER of problems, some of great scientific 
interest, others of practical importance in 
various ways, have been brought to notice by the 
somewhat sensational statements m the daily press 
relating to the Canadian treatment of diabetes by a 
preparation extracted from the pancreas and known 
as “ insulin ” (see Nature, November 25, p 713, 
December 9, p 774) In order to understand the state 
of affairs, it is necessary to review briefly our present 
knowledge of the physiological processes concerned 
with the utilisation of carbohydrate food This will 
also serve to direct attention to gaps which need filling 
up, and the opportunities afforded bv a trustworthy 
preparation of the hormone of the pancreatic “ islets ” 
If such a preparation shows itself to be of value in 
the treatment of diabetes m man, it is clear that 
difficulties of several kinds arise in the ensuring of an 
adequate commercial supply of an active product 
We shall sec further that the question of due rewards 
for discoveries which involve the cure of disease arises 
m the present case in an acute form 
If we look at tables drawn up to indicate a reasonable 
proportion between the constituents of a normal diet, we 
notice how large a part of the total energy required is 
supplied by carbohydrate In that of the Royal 
Society Food Committee, for example, more than 
65 per cent is from this source The justification is 
given by the fact that evidence of various kinds shows 
that the material from which muscle directly derives 
the energy for its activity in normal conditions is 
glucose This is burned up with consumption of 
oxygen, while the products finally leave the body as 
carbon dioxide and water Since measurements of 
the “ Respiratory Quotient ” in muscular work form 
a part of the evidence and are of importance in judging 
the properties of insulin, a word may be useful here as 
to the meaning of this number If glucose is burned 
in the ordinary wav in air, and the amount of oxygen 
consumed and of carbon dioxide and water produced is 
determined, the volume of carbon dioxide is found to 
be equal to that of the oxygen used This is of course 
due to the fact that carbohydrate contains sufficient 
oxygen m its molecule to oxidise the hydrogen Fat or 
rotein, on the other hand, requires more oxygen, to 
urn part of the hydrogen as well as the carbon The 
respiratory quotient expresses the ratio of the volume 
of the carbon dioxide produced to that of the oxygen 
consumed, so that if carbohydrate alone is burned, the 
value is unity, and it decreases in proportion to the 
amount of the fat or protein burned If it rises, due 
attention being pawnto absence of retention of carbon 
dioxide, we are justified in concluding that more 
carbohydrate is being oxidised 
Glucose is also known to be consumed m other 
organs—the secreting glands, for example—and prob¬ 
ably m the tissues generally It is supplied by the 
blood, although only present therein in very low 
concentration, about 01 to 015 per cent Bemg a 
crystalloid and filtering through the glomeruli of the 
kidney, a large quantity would be lo»t were it not that 
as filtrate flows along the renal tubules, the glucose 
is almost entirely reabsorbed, along with other con- 
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stituents of value If, however, the concentration 
of sugar in the blood rises above the normal value 
(hyperglvcaemia), owing to a large amount of carbo¬ 
hydrate in the food, or an incapacity on the part of 
the tissues to consume it to the proper degree, then the 
absorptive power of the kidney is insufficient, and 
sugar appears in the urine (glycosuria) The glyco¬ 
suria resulting from excess of blood-sugar owing to 
diet is in itself harmless, glucose is often added to 
gum-saline for intravenous injection in cases of trau¬ 
matic shock When glycosuria, on the other hand, is 
due to failure to consume glucose, we have the morbid 
state known as diabetes mcllitus, in which there are 
involved other consequences of this defect, themselves 
giving rise to serious symptoms 
Since the supply of sugar from the digestive canal is 
intermittent and m excess of the immediate demand, 
while this demand is constant it is clear that some 
means of storage is needed This is provided by the 
liver, which dtposits glucose in its cells in the form of 
the insoluble glycogen From this store it is released 
as required The muscular tissues, especially that 
of the heart, are also able to store glycogen to some 
extent Now in diabetes it is found that the liver has 
lost this power, although the muscles retain it It is 
not obvious why this loss of storage power in the liver 
should be connected with failure of the tissues generally 
to consume glucose, but so it is, and there is another 
rather remarkable fact If the food given to a diabetic 
animal is devoid of carbohydrate, glucose is produced 
from certain ammo-acid components of proteins, 
although it is not utilised, and escapes in the urine 
It may be that the consumption of glucose is never 
completely absent in diabetes, but is dependent on a 
high concentration in the blood This minimal con¬ 
sumption being absolutely essential to life it is provided 
from protein, if no other supply is available Hence 
the great wasting of body substance present in diabetes 
In the year 1889, a paper by Von Mermg and Min- 
kovski was published, in which it was shown that if 
the pancreas was removed from dogs, a condition like 
that of diabetes was produced They found further 
that if a small piece of the pancreas had previously 
been grafted under the skin, removal of the rest of 
the pancreas was ineffective until this graft was also 
removed It was also found that ligature of the ducts 
of the pancreas did not produce diabetes These 
results pointed clearly to an internal secretion from the 
pancreas as being necessary for the utilisation of sugar 
It was found that the residue of pancreatic tissue left 
in both the cases referred to consisted of the structures 
known as “ Islets of Langerhans,” and it was advocated 
by Sharpey Schafer that these organs are responsible 
for the internal secretion Further evidence confirmed 
this view, although there are still some differences of 
opinion as to the mdependence of the islet tissue and 
the ordmary secreting tissues The discovery of 
Diamare that m many teleostean fishes the islet 
tissue exists m organs separate from the pancreas is 
important evidence that this tissue is not m the adult 
formed from the pancreatic cells In Lophius, accord¬ 
ing to Diamare, these masses of islet tissue may be as 
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large as peas But, for some reason or other, extracts 
of the pancreas have only occasionally been found to 
have any influence when given to diabetic animals 
The active constituent is destroyed by some other 
substance, possibly trypsin, contained in such extracts 
Since the cells which produce trypsin degenerate 
after tying the ducts, it occurred to Dr Banting, 
rather more than a year ago, that extracts of such 
organs might contain the active principle sought for, 
free from destruction Dr Banting was then in 
medical practice at London, Ontario, but gave up 
his practice and went to Prof Macleod’s laboratory 
at Toronto to make the necessary experiments on 
animals Here he was joined by Mr Best, an assistant 
in the laboratory, by Prof Macleod himself, and at a 
later date by Dr Collip and others The experiments 
were successful In another way it was found possible 
to prepare active extracts It had been noticed that 
the presence of a foetus protects the mother The 
islet tissue, as it appears, begins to be functional at 
an earlier date than the secreting cells, so that by 
taking the pancreas of a foetal calf at the appropriate 
age, the destructive agent was absent But it was 
clear that these methods could only afford a small 
supply Hence attempts were made to discover a 
means of preparation from the ordinary ox pancreas 
Dr Collip was finally successfully by making use of 
alcohol The active principle, which it is proposed to 
call “ insulin,” is soluble in alcohol of a strength such 
as to precipitate enzymes, proteins, and probably 
other substances, although, like secretin, it is insoluble 
in absolute alcohol This latter fact gives opportunity 
for further purification from lipoid It is finally 
obtained m solution in physiological saline, suitable 
for subcutaneous injection The absence of protein 
is necessary for clinical use, because of the possibility 
of anaphylactic shock, if the injections were omitted 
for a time and then resumed 
Passing next to the properties of insulin, it was 
found that if injected subcutaneously into animals 
made diabetic by removal of the pancreas, or indeed 
hyperglycaemic in any way, the sugar content of the 
blood was reduced and the glycosuria abolished 
Moreover, a very interesting fact was discovered 
The blood sugar can be reduced m normal animals by 
insulin, but if it falls below a certain level (about 
0 045 per cent in rabbits), nervous symptoms come 
on, and the animal may die in convulsions These 
symptoms are at once removed by injection of glucose 
Thus the normal activity of the central nervous 
system depends on the presence of a sufficient con¬ 
centration of sugar in the blood It is probable, 
therefore, that sugar is burned m the brain, and 
possibilities of investigating the energy value of the 
cerebral processes associated with mental activity 
open before us The fact, however, causes a diffi¬ 
culty m the clinical use of insulin If too large a dose 
be given, or it be absorbed too rapidly, nervous symp¬ 
toms make their appearance Fortunately, they are 
unmistakable by the patient, who can at once have 
recourse to the sugar basin 
Another important action of insulin is to reduce or 
abolish the presence of acetone and its derivatives in 
the blood and urine—a characteristic sign of the 
diabetic state These compound? have a toxic action 
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on the nervous system, finally leading to coma and 
death They are the result of incomplete combustion 
of fat, and are present whenever insufficient sugar is 
being oxidised—m carbohvdrate starvation as well 
as in diabetes It is an interesting fact that neither 
fat nor protein can he properly utilised without carbo¬ 
hydrate The oxidation of the former appears to be 
a kmd of “ coupled reaction ” with that of sugar, and 
we therefore ask what is the common component ? 
Pyruvic aud or aldehyde, as a stage in the oxidation 
of both, has been suggested Vahlen put forward the 
view some years ago that the function of the pan¬ 
creatic hormone was to convert glucose into a simpler 
compound more easily oxidised These possibilities 
may be accessible to experiment in vitro by the use 
of concentrated solutions of insulin According to 
some recent work by Winter and Smith in the Bio¬ 
chemical laboratory at Cambridge, it seems that 
y-glucose, the reactive ethylene oxide form of glucose, 
is the first stage, insulin acting as the activator of some 
enzvme in the tissues In the normal state, the blood 
sugar is in the y*form, presumably not m diabetes 

The failure to make use of protein m the absence of 
concurrent oxidation of glucose may have some 
bearing on another characteristic of the diabetic state 
—the imperfect healmg of wounds It is pointed out 
by Dr hormiguera in the British Medical Journal of 
December 9 last that insulin will be of much value 
in making possible the performance of necessary 
operations in the diabetic—a matter otherwise not 
to be done Prof Starling has suggested that its use 
may also make it feasible to transplant grafts of foetal 
pancreas into such cases Although the work of 
Leo I oeb has made it clear that tissues from another 
individual, unless a very closely related one, degenerate 
sooner or later when transplanted, embryonic tissues 
are not so extremely individualised, and the experiment 
is worth trial 

Insulin confers on the diabetic liver the power of 
storing glycogen 

Since the capacity of oxidising glucose is deficient 
in the diabetic animal an injection of glucose does 
not raise the respiratory quotient, whereas if insulin 
be given at the same time this happens Thus we 
have the proof that glucose is actually burned and not 
caused to disappear tn some other way It is further 
shown by Hepburn and l^alchlord that the excised 
heart of the rabbit consumes more glucose if insulin 
be added to the perfusing solution Unfortunately, 
it was not shown that the respiratory quotient was 
l-used, and the authors have overlooked the fact that 
Starling and Evans in 1914 found in some cases that 
the respiratory quotient of the diabetic heart was 
raised by the addition to the blood of an acid extract 
of the pancreas It may be remarked that trypsin 
being inactive in acid solution, it was thought to 
avoid destruction of the hormone in this way Indeed, 
although it is actually destroyed in an alkaline solution 
of trypsin, it is not certain whether it may not be 
oxidised, or destroyed by some agent other than 
trypsin itself 

Insulin, given to diabetic patients by subcutaneous 
injection, is found to have the same effects asjr» 
animals, together with an unmistakable improvement 
m condition Apart from its relieving the smout«s 
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symptoms actually present, it is greatly welcomed in small batches, since the Only method known as yet 
place of the “ starvation ” treatment of Allen, the only requires the use of rabbits Here is room for investigp-' 
other treatment of value But it is evident from tion, but in the meantime the difficulty might be 
what has been said above that there is much to be avoided by refusing to certify any but large batches 
found out in respect to its practical use Smce only If the Medical Research Council were satisfied that a 
a small dose can be given at one time, because of the particular firm had the facilities for making such tests 
nervous effects of too great a reduction of the blood themselves, they might agree to accept this firm’s own 
sugar, and since the effect only lasts about twelve tests, it being always understood that any preparation 
hours, it is clear that two subcutaneous injections per was liable to control, and a failure to confirm the 
day are necessary Although it may be said that makers’ statement would be ruinous to their reputation 
people addicted to morphine or cocaine use the process But there is a further reason that seems to the writer 
as often as this, the difficulty is not to be overlooked to make such a course the wiser one The well-meant 
If the morbid condition of the pancreas has not gilt of Toronto University has unquestionably put the 
advanced too far, it may turn out that insulin “ re- Medical Research Council in a somewhat awkward 
lieves strain,” as it were, so that the normal state may position In View of the facts referred to in the earlier 
ultimately be restored But this has not yet been part of this article, namely, that active extracts have 
ascertained Destruction by the pancreatic juice already been made m this country and methods 
makes insulin ineffective if taken by the mouth published, it is clear that any general patent could 

Perhaps some method may be found by which it may not be upheld If Colhp’s special process were 
be caused to be absorbed by the stomach before being patented, it would be open to a maker to vary the 
destroyed The supply on a large scale involves solvent, say by using acetone The writer has found 
problems, moreover, wluch do not arise in the small that acetone is less injurious to enzymes than alcohol 
scale operations of the laboratory is, and it might be worth testing for the purpose of 

Here we meet with the knotty question brought preparing insulin Even if a patent were granted, it 
into prominence by the action of the University of would be a very costly and troublesome process to 
Toronto in taking out a patent and offering the rights prosecute for infringement, whereas failure to satisfy 
in this country to the Medical Research Council the Medical Research Council's test would prevent 
According to the statement published by this body the sale of any worthless preparation Ityis indeed 
in the Times of November 17 last, the gift has been quite possible that the objection taken to the apparent 
accepted, and application for a patent in this country policy of this Council is based on a misunderstanding, 
has been made by the University of Toronto It may and that it will turn out that this policy is essentially 
well be that this University does not altogether realise what is advocated here 

the fact that there is a strong feeling here agamst There is another aspect of the matter which, has 
patenting products of value in the cure of the disease, been brought to notice somewhat acutely by the 
so that the action of the Medical Research Council is special circumstances of this case Whatever may 
viewed with some degree of misgiving It is plain be the object of the University of Toronto, there can 
that the more work there is done both on the pro- be no manner of doubt that those who have given 
perties and on the modes of preparation of pancreatic time to, and been put to pecuniary loss by work for, 
extracts the better While it would be absurd to the benefit of humanity ought not to suffer I am 
suggest that the Medical Research Council has any informed that Dr Bantmg gave up his medical practice 
desire whatever to obstruct such research, the necessity to devote his whole time to the research It may 
for any laboratory being unable to do this except by perhaps be objected that if he returns to practice with 
arrangement with the patentees does not seem desirable the reputation gained, large numbers of patients will 
The best modes of large scale preparation would surely come to him But this does not affect the principle 
be discovered in the shortest time by ensuring that any If discoveries m the medical sciences are not to be 
firms having the necessary plant may be free to make paten ted, the question arises as to how their dis- 
any experiments that may seem promising Every coverers are to be rewarded It is absurd, as well as 
credit must be given to the Medical Research Council deterrent, to allow the mental capacities which 
m its desire to protect the public from the results of applied to industry would have brought a fortune, 
putting on the open market preparations of unknown to go unrewarded in science Men of science do not 
potency, some inactive, others too powerful The expect fortunes, but freedom from worry is essential 
words used by the Council may be quoted “ The for good work, and would well repay the comparatively 
intention of the Council is to promote, in the light of small expenditure involved 

recent experience in Canada, and of such new know- It may be remembered that about three years ago 
ledge as research will gam, whatever enterprise or a combined committee of the British Science Guild 
organisation is best fitted for securing the earliest and the British Medical Association considered the 
production of the Insulin extract under proper con- problem, and a deputation from them was sympathetic- 
ditions' of safety and control, and so to facilitate, ally received by Mr Balfour (now Lord Balfour) 
with the least possible delay, a thorough and scientific Subsequent needs for economy prevented any further 
tnal of the new treatment in this country ” action Naturally, many difficulties as to points of 

We may ask, would not the best way to effect these detail arise, such as whether a single gift, on the lines 
objects be to announce that the Medical Research of the Nobel prizes, or annual grants, would be the 
Council were prepared to test and certify preparations better method Agam, it may be said that a particular 
sent to them ? It may be objected that a large amount discovery is necessarily based on the work of many 
of work would be involved in the testing of numerous predecessors Or a man’s work may not lead at once 
W*U>. 2780, VOL. Ill] 
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discovery of practical value, although the the difficulties are not so great as might appear It 
'.foundations of future valuable discoveries may be may be suggested that funds might be voted to the 
,faid There is much to be said m favour of rewards Medical Research Council and to the Department of 
t for good work done, as well as for providing means for Scientific and Industrial Research for the special 
doing it It would probably be found in practice that purpose indicated 


The Identity of Geber 

By E J Holmyard, Clifton College 


I T Is generally agreed that the masterpieces of 
medieval chemical literature are the “Investiga- 
' tion of Perfection,” the “ Sum of Perfection,” the 
“ Invention of Verity,” and the “ Book of Furnaces,” 
ascribed to “ Geber, the Most Famous Arabian Prince 
and Philosopher ” They are written in clear and 
definite language and are free from the enigmas and 
allegories which disfigure so large a proportion of 
alchemical books, and they contain much precise 
chemical information The earliest Latin manuscripts 
of these works appear to be of the late thirteenth 
century, and they profess to be translations from the 
Arabic of J&bir ibn HaiyUn, who lived m the eighth 
century a d 

The Arabic origin of Geber’s works was uni¬ 
versally accepted until the middle of the nineteenth 
century, when Kopp first expressed doubts as to their 
authenticity Kopp, however, knew no Arabic and 
was not acquainted with any Arabic works of Jftbir, 
so that his suggestion was merely tentative Additional 
evidence was secured by Berthelot, who caused trans¬ 
lations to be made of a few Arabic manuscripts con- 
taming works ascribed to Jabir ibn Haiyin, and 
compared these translations with the Latin works 
mentioned above He came to the conclusion that 
Geber’s works were European forgeries of the thirteenth 
century and could certainly not be regarded as trans¬ 
lations of works of Jabir ibn Haiyan Up to the present 
no one has challenged Berthelot’s conclusion, and all 
historians of chemistry have followed him blindly, 
without critical examination of the material upon 
which his conclusion was based I hope to show m 
the present article that there is a good deal more m 
the problem than Berthelot seemed to realise, and, 
’while not claiming to have proved definitely that Geber 
ftnd Jftbir are identical, I believe that the evidence 
now accumulated renders this identity extremely 
probable 

It is necessary in the first place to consider the data 
which Berthelot had at his disposal, and to estimate 
their value, and secondly, to enumerate the definite 
poults in his argument A fact of prime importance 
u that Berthelot was completely ignorant of Arabic 
ttnd was therefore not m a position to draw conclusions 
from considerations of style—yet this is what he 
continually attempted to do This habit of Berthelot’s 
has beeii severely criticised by von Lippmann (“ Ent- 
stehung und Ausbreitung der Alchemie,” Berlin, 1919), 
and I need not enlarge upon it here 
Berthelot’s acquaintance with Arabic alchemy was 
limited in ttoo senses, for, in addition to his want of 
, knowledge of the language, he knew even m translation 
only thirteen small works, nine of which are attributed 
ip Jabir While, therefore, one has the greatest 
admiration for Berthelot’s mvaluable pioneer work, 
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one is justified in holding that the foundation of the 
edifice which he reared is somewhat insecure The 
more I investigate the subject the more do I feel, 
with Berthelot’s countryman Prof E Blochet, that 
“ it faudrait des anmSes d’un labeur minterrompu 
pour tirer des manusents la doctrine arabe de la 
chunie ” 1 

Accordmg to the “ Kit&b al-Fihnst,” a Muslim 
encyclopaedia of the tenth century a d , jabir wrote 
at least five hundred books, some large and some small 
About fifty of these are known to exist, and I have 
no doubt that many others could be found by diligent 
search A study of the extant manuscripts shows that 
Jftbir was very catholic in his learning—he was at 
once philosopher, physician, mystic, and chemist It 
so happens that Berthelot came upon some of the 
more mystical of Jabir’s works, and was therefore 
led to a wrong conclusion as to his attainments in 
chemistry 

To come now to the definite points in Berthelot’s 
argument It will be convenient to give these so far 
as possible m his own words (“La Chimie au moyen 
age,” tome 1) 

1 La premiere et la plus esaenticlle, e’est que le texte 

arabe renferme certames des doctrines prdcises sur 
la constitution dcs mdtaux que nous trouvons dans 
les textes latins r6putte traduits de 1 arabe et attribute 
(i Geber] tandis qu une autre partie de ces doctrines 
manque complitement dans les traitte arabes et 
parait dte lors appartemr h une pteiodc plus modeme 
Amsi la doctrine des qualitte occuites, opposte aux 
qualitte apparentes est formollcment exposte dans 
les textes arabes de Djiber [Jabir] Au contraire, 

aucune allusion n’est faite dans les textes arabes 
pr6c<klents a la thforie de la gteteation des m6taux 
par le soufre et le mercuro 

2 On ne rencontre dans les oeuvres arabes 
de Dj&ber, de reeette precise pour la preparation des 
metaux, ou des sels, ou de quelque autre substance 

3 Dans ces traitte arabes, le langage est vague et 
alligonque 

j Aucune doctrine ou fait prdcis n est 6nonc6, 
aucun personnage n’est cit£ 

5 (No direct quotation of Geber is made by 
Albertus Magnus or Vincent de Beauvais, the pre¬ 
sumption being that the Latin works of Geber were 
therefore not known to these two alchemists ) 

0 la Summa necontient aucune des formules 
musulmanes dont [jabir] est prodigue 

7 (The Sumtna contains an account of the argu¬ 
ments of those who denied the possibility of trans¬ 
mutation Of this " on n’en trouve aucune trace 
dans les opusc ules arabes de Djlber ) 

8 (The style of the Summa recalls that of the 
Schoolmen) 

9 L’auteur (of the Latin works) dit que, d aprte 
lui. ll existe, en rtelvte, trois pnncipes naturels des 
mteaux le soufre, 1’arsemc qui lui est congtedre, 

1 Private communication to the author 
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et le mercure Ce sont lk en r£aht 4 , des theories 
nouvelles, post^neures k celles d’Avicenne 

10 (All the Sutnma) ' est d une fermetd de pens^e 
et d expression, inconnue aux auteurs ant^neurs, 
notamment au Djkber arabe " 

11 There is no mention in the Arabic work ol 
nitnd acid, aqua regta, or silver nitrate, all of which 
are described in the Latin works 

It will be observed that all these arguments are 
negative ones, and rest upon the difference between 
the Latin works and the Arabic opuscules of Jabir 
known to Berthelot Up to the present I have not 
found any Arabic works which can be considered as 
the originals of the Latin treatises, but that there is 
much to be said against Berthelot’s conclusions will be 
apparent from the following remarks, which I have 
numbered to correspond with the preceding quotations 

1 jabir enunciates the sulphur-mercury theory of 

metals in the first book of his “ One Hundred and 
Twelve Books ” (quoted by Al-JildakI in vol 1 of the 
“Nihayat at-Jalab ”) He says very definitely that 
“ the seven fusible bodies are composed of mercury 
and sulphur ” Compare this with chap 11 of the 
11 Investigation of Perfection ” “ All metallick bodies 

are compounded of argentvive and sulphur ” This is 
expanded m the “ Book of Properties,” section 12 
(B M manuscript), where Jabir advances the theory 
that all minerals, whether metallic or not, are composed 
of mercury, sulphur, gold, and sal-ammoniac 

2 Jabir can be quite definite when he likes, the 
three preparations given below are taken from the 
“ Book of Properties ” 

(a) Section 36 " Take a pound of litharge, powder 
it well and heat it gently with four pounds of wine 
vinegar until the latter is reduced to half its original 
volume Then take a pound of good qali (crude 
sodium carbonate) and heat it with four pounds of 
fresh water until the volume of the latter is halved 
h liter the two solutions until they are quite clear 
and then gradually add the solution of qall to that 
of the litharge A white substance is formed which 
settles to the bottom Pour off the supernatant 
water and leave the residue to dry It will become 
a salt as white as snow ” (b) Section 38 " Take a 

pound of litharge and a quarter of a pound of soda 
and powder each well Then mix them together 
and make them up into a paste with oil and heat 
m a descensory (The metal) will descend pure and 
white ” (c) Section 36 “ To convert mercury into a 

red solid Take a round glass vessel and pour a 
convenient quantity of mercury into it Then take 
a S>nan earthenware vessel and in it put a little 
powdered yellow sulphur Place the glass vessel on 
the sulphur and pack it round with more sulphur up 
to the brim Place the apparatus in the furnace for 
a night over a gentle fire after having closed 
the mouth of the earthenware pot Now take it 
out and you will find that the mercury has been 
converted into a hard red stone of the colour of 
blood It is the substance which men of science 
call cinnabar " 

3 That many of Jabir’s books are couched in 
allegorical language no one will deny, but in others 
there is scarcely any trace of allegory (e g , the “ Book 
of Properties ”) and jabir is quite capable of sustaining 
a closely reasoned argument Lack of space prevents 
me from illustrating this point as fully as I could wish, 
but I may perhaps refer to the “ Book of Balances.” 
where he says, “ It must be taken as an absolutely 
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rigorous principle that any proposition which is not 
supported by proofs » nothing more than an assertion 
which may be true or may be false It is only whan 
a man brings proofs of his assertion that we say, your 
proposition is true ” Similarly, he is at pains m the 
“ Book of Properties” to make it clear that he is describ¬ 
ing his personal experiences, “ we have described only 
that which we ourselves have seen, and not that which 
was told us or what we heard or read ” Jabir is very 
precise, again, in his “ Book of Definitions ” 

4 Berthelot’s fourth argument is sufficiently answered 
by the evidence I have brought forward in 1, 2, and 
3 In his “ Book of the Divine Science,” Jabir refers 
to Pythagoras and Plato, and defines chemistry as 
“ that branch of natural science which investigates 
the method of formation of the fusible bodies ” (t e 
the metals) His views on the structure of cinnabar, 
given in the same book, are so precise, and refute 
Berthelot’s charge of vagueness so well, that I cannot 
relram from quoting them here 

“ When mercury and sulphur combine to form one 
single substance it has been thought that they have 
essentially changed and that an entirely new substance 
is formed The fact is otherwise however Both 
the mercury and the sulphur retain their own natures 
—all that has happened is that their parts have 
become attenuated and in close approximation to 
one another so that to the eye the product appears 
uniform But if one could find an apparatus to 
separate the particles of one sort from those of the 
otlier, it would be apparent that each of them has 
remained in its own permanent natural form and 
has not been transmuted or changed We say, 
indeed, that such transmutation is not possible for 
natural philosophers '* 

5 If Albertus Magnus and Vincent de Beauvais 
knew no Arabic, and if the Sumtna, etc , (supposing 
that they were originally Arabic) had not yet been 
translated into Latin, the absence of mention would 
be explained In any case, the argument a silentto is 
always unsatisfactory 

6 It is here that Berthelot’s ignorance of Arabic 

has led him astray As .1 matter of fact, the Summa 
is full of Arabic phrases and turns of thought, and so 
are the other Latin works It is obvious that a full 
discussion of this point would require far more space 
than is available here, ttnd I hope to treat of it else¬ 
where I will, however, quote one or two passages 
of Russell’s English translation of Geber which are of 
unmistakable Arabic origin “ Our Art is reserved in 
the Divine Will of God and is given to, or withheld 
from, whom he will, who is Glorious, Sublime, and full 
of all Justice and Goodness ” “ transmute with 
firm transmutation ” (a well-known construction m 
Arabic) “ This Divine Art, which is both necessary 
and known ” “ Now let the high God of Nature, 
blessed and glorious, be praised, who hath revealed 
to us the Series of all Medicines ” “ We have dispersed 
the special things pertinent to this Praxis, in diverse 
Volumes ” (often said by jabir) “ Gold Obnzon ” 
(dhahab ibriz) “ One part trngeth infinite parts of 
Mercury into most high Sol, more noble than any 
natural Gold ” “ Festmation is from the Devil's 

part ” 

7 So far, I have not found in jabir any mention 
of the arguments against the possibility of transmutation 
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to Which Berthelot refers, but Jabir is never tired of 
pointing out the errors of other chemists and insisting 
upon the superiority of his own theories and methods 
He even curses them in the manner of the Latin 
works 

8 The style of the Latin works does indeed resemhle 
that of the Schoolmen, but so does that of many of 
the Arabic works of J&hir I would refer especially 
to the first twelve sections of the “ Book of Properties,” 
and to the “ Book of Definitions ” 

9 Arsenic as one of the principles of metallic bodies 

is referred to by J&hir in Book I of the “ Hundred 
and Twelve Books ” (quoted by Al-JildakI in sol 11 
of the “ Nihil vat at Talab ”) “ Arsenic ” here refers 

of course to the arsenic sulphides, realgar and orpiment 
It will he noticed that the Latin Geber does not insist 
upon the necessity of arsenic , m this he is m agreement 
with Jahir Botli agree in regarding the prime con¬ 
stituents of metals to be sulphur and mercury 

10 I have explained Berthelot’s insistence on the 
difference in style between the Latin works and the 


Arabic treatises as due to the fact that Berthelot was 
unlucky in his choice of the latter 

11 I cannot say whether the Arabic Jabir definitely 
mentions nitric acid, aqua regia, and silver nitrate 
It is unfortunate that the pages referring to solutive 
waters are missing from the British Museum MS of 
the “ Book of Properties,” espei tally as I believe this 
MS to be unique Al-jildaki mentions a “ solutive 
water” (#ia' al filial) which was used to dissolve out 
silver from a gold silver alloy , I presume this must 
have been nitric acid Al-JildakI, however, lived after 
the date of the earliest MSS of Geber’s works 
I ought to sav that I have hitherto examined by no 
means ill of the available material, and that in the 
present article 1 hive only very roughly sketched out 
the case for the identity of Geber and jabir I hope 
to deal with the subject much more fully in the 
future, but the question of the identity of Geber 
is so important for the history of chemistry that it 
seemed desirible to publish a preliminary iccount of 
some of my conclusions 


The Alleged Discovery of the Virus of Epidemic Influenza 


T UT rm nt report in the daily press that the t ause 
of influenza had been discovered by Drs P K 
Olitsky and F L Gates, of the Rockefeller Institute, 
N Y , might lead the liyman to believe that the prob¬ 
lem was solved There is no published evidence to 
show that this is correct The fac ts are briefly these 
Influenza is the greatest pandemic disease known and 
may be traced to the most remote periods of whn h wc 
have historic data Ont of its great outbursts (1889- 
1890) coincided with the bat teriological epoch in science, 
and by means of the technique dev istd by Robert Ko< h 
one of his assistants, R Pfeiffer, distinguished bv the 
accuracy of all his work, isolated (1892) a small rod¬ 
shaped microbe since universally called Banllut in¬ 
fluenza. This microbe, not easv to cultivate, wis 
missed by all the investigators before Pfeiffer, but his 
work was subsequently regarded as correct 
In succeeding years influenza as an epidemic dis¬ 
appeared and little was heard of Pfeiffer’s bacillus in 
bacteriological literature In 1918, under the title of 
Spanish influenza, the disease again appeared, and 
sweeping over the inhabited world like a prairie fire 
caused immense morbidity and mortality everywhere 
The microscopes of bacteriologists were riveted on the 
disease processes of the plague The results of tried 
mvestigators varied, but with prolonged experience and 
suitable methods the bacillus of Pfeiffer was found 
almost everywhere in cases of the disease Dissentient 
voices were, however, raised here and there, partly 
owing to inability to find the bacillus, partly owing 
to the fact that when found it was difficult to prove 
its causal relation to influenza, as animals are by no 
means so susceptible to the disease as man 
It was believed and stated, in fact, that Pfeiffer’s 
bacillus was not and could not be the cause of influenza, 
which was to be sought in some hitherto unknown or 
unrecognised agent Among those who held this view 
must be mentioned Gibson Bowman and Connor, who, 
attached to the B E F m France, published statements 
(1919) to the effect that influenzal secretions which had 
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been forced through bactcnal-proof filters, give rise in 
monkeys, rabbits mice, and guineapigs to ,1 disease 
closelv rcstmbling that of human influenza Thcv 
claimed to lnvc transmitted the disease from animal 
to animal in series lhc\ believed that the virus was 
a ‘ filter passer ” Independently, Bradtord, Bashford, 
and Wilson made similar claims, which thcv afterwards 
withdrew Following the s ime lines, Maitland (owan, 
and Detwuler of Toronto recordtd cntirdv negative 
results and directed attention to grave errors which 
might arise m interpreting results lulu ved to be posi¬ 
tive What were dcscrilied as typical effects bv the 
supporters of the hlter-pissing < irus theory were shown 
by the t madians to occur in inmuiis that had never 
hcen inocula‘ed at all but which hid been intentionally 
killed I his fact has since been abundantly confirmed 
by Brinham (1922) and shown by her to occur when 
death is brought ahout by a blow on the neck It 13 
along the same route that the Rockefeller investigators 
have proceeded from whose work it is now claimed 
that the etiology of influenza is settled, and it is 
claimed that the virus is a body called by them Bacillus 
pneumosintes (o-u-rrys, mjurer or devastator—from its 
supposed deleterious effect on the lungs) 

In the last two years Olitsky and Gates have pub¬ 
lished a long series of papers in the Journal of Fxpen- 
mental Medicine, giving the results of their inquiries 
Their claims are based on the following statements 

(1) Influenzal throat secretions diluted and filtered 
through Berkefeld filters produce symptoms which 
cannot be produced by similar filtrates from normal 
persons The symptoms—in rabbits—are fever, con¬ 
junctivitis, and a diminution in the number of leuco¬ 
cytes in the blood, a symptom which is very charac¬ 
teristic of the influenza disease in man None of the 
animals died of the experimental disease, but on being 
killed, the lungs were found mottled and haemorrhagic 

(2) The lesions in the lungs are said to be transmissible 
in series (3) Although none of the experimental 
animals died, they are stated to have been rendered 
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more susceptible to a later infection by Pfeiffer’s 
bacillus (4) In the filtered washings peculiar “ bacil- 
loid ” bodies were found measuring 015-030 ft in 
their long dimension The nature of these bodies— 
at first uncertain—was ultimately believed to be micro- 
organtsmal Hence the name Bacillus pneumosxntes 
(5) Inoculation of cultures of the so-called bacillus 
followed by injections of B influenza resulted in the 
production of consolidation of the lungs with haemo¬ 
rrhagic eedema and emphysema (6) A certain degree 
of immunity is stated to follow injections of B pneumo- 
stnles (7) Inoculation of the bacterium is stated to 
evoke certain antibodies which are of a specific char¬ 
acter It ma> be stated that “ cultures ” of the 
microbe were obtained only on the highly complicated 
Smith-Noguchi medium, and especially under anaerobic 
conditions 

Before assuming that all these statements are correct 
it may be stated with respect to this microbe—if it is 
a microbe—that bacilloid and other like bodies indis¬ 
tinguishable in appearance from B pneumostnles may 
occur in tubes of Noguchi’s medium which has never 
been inoculated at all and nevertheless is sterile The 
“ bodies ” appear to be due to some transformation of 


the colloid material of the medium itself Such trans* 
formations may occur m tube after tube and give rise 
to the erroneous interpretation of successful trans¬ 
mission of the culture further, it is remarkable that 
the “ microbe ” does not kill the experimental animals, 
but that when they are killed afterwards they show 
changes admittedly indistinguishable from those seen 
in killed animals never inoculated One great obstacle 
to the successful study of influenza would appear to be 
that animals are much less susceptible than man, and 
that as soon as the question of human inoculation u 
introduced, great difficulties ensue m excluding other 
sources of infection Recently, Lister m South Africa, 
working on lines identical with those of Olitsky and 
Gates, has found, like them, Bacillus pneumostnles 
or similar “ culture,” but on inoculating such unheated 
cultures into human beings, 13 in number, he had only 
one success, a typical attack of uncomplicated influenza, 
after a nineteen-hours incubation period It 1 may be 
that the cause of influenza has been located m B 
pneumostnles , but before this can be accepted by the 
bactcriologual world in general it will be necessary to 
adduce many more cogent reasons than have been 
forthcoming so far W B 


Obituary. 


Prof Fritz Cohn 

F RITZ COHN, director of the Berlin Rechen-In- 
stitut, died on December 14 after an operation 
He was bom at Komgsberg on May 12, 1866, and 
studied first at the Gymnasium and afterwards at the 
University there , after further study at the University 
of Berlin he was placed on the staff of the Komgsberg 
Observatory in 1891 and remained there till 1909 
Cohn’s work included a discussion of Bessel’s observa¬ 
tions between 1813 and 1819, and a determination of the 
decimations and proper motions of the stars used m the 
International Latitude stations He published cata¬ 
logues of the stars used for the Eros campaign in 1900-1, 
and of 4066 other stars observed with the self-registering 
micrometer of the Repsold transit circle 
In 1909, Cohn was appointed to the chair of theoretical 
astronomy at Berlin, and director of the Rechen- 
Institut He took part in the Paris Conference of 1911 
which arranged for combination of work between the 
national almanacks, to avoid needless duplication of 
labour The time thus saved was devoted to investiga¬ 
tions on the minor planets, and the Institut took the 
leading part in deducing their orbits, and m arranging 
plans for sharing the observing work among different 
observatories He showed great skill m keeping up the 
necessary accuracy of computation without any waste 
qf labour He also carried on the Astronomisches 
Jahresbencht after the deaths of Wislicenus and Ber- 
bench, and left the MS for the 1921 volume practically 
complete at the time of his death 
Cohn mamed a daughter of C F W Peters, director 
of Komgsberg Observatory, in 1898, and leaves a son 
and two daughters A fuller account of his life and 
work is given by J Peters in Astr Nach 5208 
Cohn was elected an associate of the Royal Astro¬ 
nomical Society in June 1913 A C D C 


Mr P C A Stewart 

It is with much regret that we record that Mr 
P Chartens A Stewart, the well-known petroleum 
geologist and consultant to Viscount Cowdray’s firm 
(Messrs S Pearson and Co), met his death by drowning 
while bathing at Balandra Bay, Trinidad, BWI, 
during a recent short visit to the Islands 
For nearly twenty years Mr Stewart has been 
connected with Messrs Pearson's, and he had been 
closely associated with that firm in its important 
petroleum developments all over the world, more 
particularly m Mexico, Roumania, and Trinidad Prior 
to this he held an appointment on the staff of the 
Geological Survey of Egypt 
Mr Stewart’s technical education was at the Royal 
School of Mines, where, m 1900 and 1901, he obtained 
diplomas in mining and metallurgy Returning in 1904 
he gamed a further diploma m geology at the Royal 
College of Science in 1905 He was elected a fellow 
of the Geological Society of London in 1904, and 
was also a member of the Institution of Petroleum 
Technologists and the American Institute of Petroleum 
Geologists 

Mr Stewart had travelled much, and by his wide 
experience and intimate knowledge of oilfield condi¬ 
tions m many countnes he gradually built up a high 
reputation in his profession His sound judgment m 
technical problems, backed by conscientious inquiry 
and skilful reasoning, made him an invaluable adviser 
to those whom he was privileged to serve His death 
at the early age of forty-eight is a deplorable loss, one 
which will be keenly felt, not only by his colleagues, 
but also by his many friends, to whom he had endeared 
himself as a kindly, modest, and unselfish man. 

H. B. M* 
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Current Topics and Events 


Since the publication of the letter On the 
Missing Element of Atomic Number 72 by Dr 
Coster and Prof Hevesey in Nature of January 20 
p 79 it has been announced that Dr Alexander 
Scott detected and separated the oxide several years 
ago It appears that while examining in 1913 a 
specimen of titamferous iron sand (75 per cent 
re, 0 4 25 per cent 1 iO,) from near Maketu in the 
North Islmd Now Zealand Dr Scott noticed that 
m the titanium dioxide separated in the orhnary 
methods of analysis there was always a small residue 
which resisted all attempts to get it into solution 
either as sulphate chloride or nitrate Neither 
would it go into solution aft«r prolonged fusion 
with caustic soda No trace of the many rare 
earths was found in the sand lhc insoluble 
residue remaining after repeated and alternated 
fusions with sodium bisulphate and < austic soda 
was labelled New Oxide in 1918 Its properties 
and mode of occurrence indicated that it was an 
oxide of the titanium zirconium group ind that it 
was the oxide of the missing element of which the 
atomic number is 72 Some of its properties showed 
a resemblance to tantalum its next neighbour with 
the atomic number 73 but all traces of this element 
would be removed by the repeated fusions with 
caustic soda As none of the ordinary salts were 
available for the purpose of determining the atomic 
weight recourse was had to the double iiuonde with 
potassium which closely resembles those of titanium 
and zirconium The rough determinations with 
material imperfectly purified for such a puipose 
indicated that the atomic weight of the clement 
was between 1J and 2 tunes that of zirconium (70 6) 
The oxide resulting from these determinations was of 
a cinnamon brown colour not white as was expected 
We understand that Dr Scott wrote on January 28 
to Drs Coster and Hevesey offering to send them 
specimens of his separated material to compare with 
their own and received a reply from them on Saturday 
night last (February 3) saying the} would be very 
glad to do so On Monday Dr Seott sent to them 
practically all his purified material and not only 
he but also all scientific men must await with keen 
interest the result of the searching examination by 
means of the powerful appliances in their hand 
for spectral analysis by X rays In view of the 
source of his oxide and its association with much 
titanium oxide Dr Scott has suggested as Oceanus 
was one of the Titans that Oceamum would be 
a suitable name for the element This name would 
also recall that the sand came from Oceania of which 
New Zealand is one of the component parts 

The Bakerian lecture of the Royal Society will be 
delivered on February 22 by G I Taylor and C F 
Elam on v The Distortion of an Aluminium Crystal 
during a Tensile Test 

The Duke of Devonshire will open the new Botany 
(Plant Technology) Building of the Imperial College 
of Science and Technology, South Kensington on 
Friday, February 16 at 3 o clock 
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At the meeting of the Chemical Society to be held 
at the Institution of Mechanical Engineers (Storey S 
Gate) on Thursday February 2. at 8 p m Pnncipal 
J C Irvine will deliver a lecture entitled Some 
Constitutional Problems of Carbohydrate Chemistry 

1 he Murdoch Trust Edinburgh grants donations 
or pensions to indigent bachelors and widowers of 
upwards of fifty five years of age who have done 
something to promote or help some branch of science 
Particulars are obtainable from Messrs J and J 
Turnbull 58 1 redcuck Street Fdinburgh 

A social evening of the Royal Society of Medicine 
will be held on We lnevlay Nehru irv 28 beginning 
at 8 30 It will bo devote 1 to the celebration of the 
centenary of Pasteur At 9 o clock the president 
Sir William H lie W hite w ill deliver an address on 

The T ife and Work of Pasteur This will be fol 
lowed by ati illustrated lecture by Dr G Monod on 

Pasteur as an Artist 

On Tuesday next February 13 at 3 o clo k Prof 
A C Pearson will deliver the first of two lectures at 
th< Royal Institution on Greek civilisation and to day 
—(1) The beginnings of science (>) Progress in the 
arts on Thursday I ebruary 15 Prof B Melvill 
Jones will begin 1 oursc of two lectures on ncent 
experiments in aerial surveying an 1 on Saturday 
februiry 17 Sir Frnest Ruthcifird will commence a 
course of six lectures on atomic projectiles and their 
properties The Friday evening discourse on leb 
ruary 16 will be delivered by Prof A V Hill on 
muscular exercise and on February 2} by Prof 
A S Fd lington on the interior of a (tar 

Nonet is given by the R» jal Society of Medicine 
that the William Gibson reseir h scholarship for 
medical wimen will be awarded m June next The 
scholarship is of the value of 250 1 for two years and 
is not necessarily for research the selected scholar 
being free to travel I ull particulars will be sent on 
application to the Secretaiy of the Society 1 Wimpole 
Street W 1 

During the making of the new road between Dover 
and I ondon numerous s irsen stones were found among 
the remains of the I-ower Tertiary formations over 
lying the chalk near Maidstone Two of these 
selected by Mr G E Dibley were sent to the British 
Museum (Natural History) where they are now ex¬ 
hibited in the geological department close to the 
stratigraphical collection I hey are remarkable for 
their botryoidal concretionary form 

A melting of national importance has been 
arranged by the British Science Guild to be held at 
the Mansion House London on Tuesday 1 ebruary 
27 at 3 30 p M to direct public attention to the 
importance of promoting efficiency and economy in 
industry commerce and all Imperial affairs by the 
progressive use of science and scientific method 
The Right Hon the Lord Mayor will preside and will 
be supported by the Right Hon Lord Askwitb, 
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president of the Guild The speakers will include 
Sir Joseph Thomson (Master of Trinity College, 
Cambridge), Sir Robert A Hadfield, Bart (Vice- 
President of the Federation of British Industries), and 
the Right Hon Sir Joseph Cook G C M G (High 
Commissioner for Australia) Tickets may be ob¬ 
tained from the Secretary British Science Guild 
6 John Street Adelphi London W C 2 

Thl president and council of the Royal Society 
have appointed Prof E H Starling first Toulerton 
professor m accordance with the terms of the bequest 
of Miss Lucy 1 oulerton who left the residue of her 
estate to the Royal Society The duties of the 
professor are to conduct such original researches in 
medicine or the contributory sciences as shall be 
calculated to promote the discovery of the causes of 
disease and the relief of human suffering Prof 
Starling s work will be carried out at University 
College I ondon Dr H W C Vines fellow of 
Christ s College C ambridge has been appointed to a 
Foulcrton research studentship the duties being to 
conduct researches in medicine or the contributory 
sciences Dr Vines is carrying on his researches m 
the Cambridge Medical School 
At the annu il general meeting of the Association of 
Economic Biologists held on Friday January 2b, the 
following officers and council for the year 1923 were 
elected President Prof E B Poulton Vice- 
Presidents Prof V H Blackman and Sir John 
Russell Treasurer Dr A D Imms Secretaries 
(General and Botanical) Dr W B Bncrley (Zoo¬ 
logical) Dr J Waterston Editors (Botany) Dr 
W B Bricrley (Zoology) Mr D Ward Cutler 
Council Dr W F Bewlcy Prof V H Blackman 
Mr F T Brooks Mr A B Bruce Dr L J Butler 
Dr J W Munro Sir John Russell Prof J H 
Priestley Prof J H Ashworth Dr T Goodey, Mr 
A D Cotton and Mr W E Hiley 
A joint meeting of the Society of Public Analysts 
and the Nottingham Section of the Society of 
Chemical Industry was held at Nottingham on Janu¬ 
ary 17 for the discussion of methods of estimating 
arsenic The chair was taken by Mr Burford, 
chairman of the Nottingham section, and the dis¬ 
cussion was opened by Mr A Chaston Chapman, 
who described his experience during the last twenty- 
five years with the zinc-acid process, and gave an 
outline of his procedure, more particularly in the use 
of cadmium to render the zinc sensitive He was 
followed by Mr Wilkie, secretary of the Nottingham 
section, who demonstrated the use of his electrolytic 
method of estimating arsenic, in which the reversi¬ 
bility of the reaction was prevented Dr Monier- 
Wilhams showed an electrolytic Marsh apparatus 
modified from that in use m the Government labora¬ 
tory Mr H Droop Richmond attributed the want 
of sensitiveness of the zinc m the zinc-acid method to 
the presence of iron, and Mr J Webster described an 
experiment indicating that the total amount of 
arsenic m a large organ such as the liver was correctly 
estimated by multiplying the amount found in the 
&mrsh test by a factor 
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The New York correspondent of the Times states 
that an earthquake of considerable violence was 
recorded in the Umted States on February 4 A sea 
wave 12 feet high is reported at Hilo Harbour, 
Hawaii, and a number of small boats were lost at 
Waiakea Four waves passed over Haleiwa, some 
thirty miles from Honolulu, which does not appear to 
have suffered important damage The cable between 
Midway Island and Guam appears to be broken and 
attempts to reach Samoa by wireless were unsuccess¬ 
ful Mr J J Shaw of West Bromwich, Birmingham, 
states in the Daily Mail that the primary movement 
began on Saturday afternoon at4h 13m 15s, and 
the secondary at 4 h 23 m 4 s indicating a distance of 
5300 miles The earth tremors continued for up¬ 
wards of six hours The needle was thrown off the 
record several times Mr Shaw states that the 
disturbance is tht biggest recorded since the Chinese 
earthquake of December 1920 

The annual meeting of the Iron md Steel Institute 
will be held on Thursday and Friday, May 10 and 11 
at the Institution of Civil Engineers Great George 
Street London SW 1 The council has received a 
very cordial invitation from Mr G E Falck president 
of the Assouizione Fra Gli Industrial! Metallurgici 
Itahani for the members of the Institute to meet m 
Italy in the iutumn of this year Subject to final 
arrangements with the Italian Association, the 
general meeting will be held at Milan about the middle 
of September and on its conclusion it is proposed 
that visits should be paid to the principal metal¬ 
lurgical centres and to the hydro-clcctric power 
stations in Italy The tour will also include visits to 
Rome, Naples Genoa, and T urm, and is expected to 
occupy altogether about nineteen to twenty days 
from the time of leaving London until the return 

At the recent annual meeting of the American 
Association held at Boston the Association as a whole 
declared itself unqualifiedly in favour of the metric 
system of measurement with one of the strongest 
resolutions ever passed bv that body on this subject 
The resolution is as follows ‘ Whereas the metric 
system of weights and measures has not yet been 
brought into general use in the United States, and 
whereas the American Association for the Advance¬ 
ment of Science has already passed resolutions favour¬ 
ing the adoption of the metric system of weights and 
measures in the United States, therefore be it re¬ 
solved That the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science reaffirms its belief m the 
desirability of the adoption of the metric system of 
weights and measures for the Umted States, and re¬ 
commends that the units of the system be used by 
scientific men in all their publications, either exclu¬ 
sively or else with the customary non-metric units in 
parenthesis ” 

The exhibition of facsimiles and reproductions Of 
old maps in the Whitworth Hall of the University of 
Manchester dunng the last week of January coincided 
with the news that the Council of the University 
decided at the last meeting to recommend to the 
Court the institution of an honours school of geo- 
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graphy Within the faculty of arts The exhibition 
arranged jointly by the Manchester Geographical 
Society and the University was opened by Sir 
Fredenck Lugard and the occasion was taken to 
bring before the public the appeal for funds which 
the Society is making to endow a chair of geography 
in the new honours school The collections of maps, 
which have been placed on loan at the University bv 
Col D Mills and Mrs Booker include facsimiles of 
such maps as the Madaba Mosaic, the Pcutinger T ible, 
the St Sever copy of the Be itus map 14th and 15th c 
portolaru, the Catalan world map of 1475, and the scrits 
of maps reproduced principally under the direction of 
Prof E I Stevenson illustrative of geogiaphical dis 
covery in the period between the time of Juan dc la 
Cosa s portolan (1500) and the world map of Hondms 
(1611) 1 he Booker collection c ontains many typica 1 
country and county maps from Norden and S ixton to 
Cary, Greenwood and Bryant while the reproductions 
of I ondon and Paris views utd maps (Mills collection), 
made by the London Topographical Society md the 
French Government respectively form excellent 
material for the study of these two cities In addi 
tion the exhibition includes a number of regional 
maps of the various p irts of the world extending over 
a considerable period of time, of which those of Russia 
and the Far East arc the most extensive There is 
every prospect, with these maps os a nucleus of a 
great development of all phases of cartographical 
studies within the University 

MrssRS W Watson and Sons, Ltd , of 313 High 
Holborn, W C x, have issued a new edition of Parts 1 
and 2 of their microscope catalogue Included in the 
list is a new model, the Knna ’ which is sptcially 
designed for students and sold at a reasonably low 
price lhe instrument which is somewhat similar 
to, but smaller than, the now well known Strvice ’ 
model complies with the specification of the British 
Science Guild except in regard to the position of the 
fifie adjustment milled heads Various models—for 
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example, the ' Royal ’’ the Van Heurck ’ —suitable 
for research or general high power work, as well as 
binocular microscopes for both low and high powers 
are described 111 detail and a complete list of eye¬ 
pieces objectives, condenseis, and other accessories 
is given A welcome reduction 111 prices is noticeable 
m nearlj all the items There is also listed a hori¬ 
zontal or reading microscope consisting of a micro 
scope tiody of large diameter fitted with a micrometer 
eyepiece ind 1 2 in< h objective The body is sur¬ 
mounted by a sensitive bubble for levelling purposes 
Vertical adjustment is made by 1 rack and pinion, 
the pillar bung divided into millimetres and fitted 
w ith a vernier 

Thf Pasteur lecture delivered before the Institute 
of Medicine ot Chicago on November 24 list, by Dr 
Jacques Locb is reproduct d in the issue of Science 
dated December 29 The lecture is dt v oted mainly 
to a consideiation of the osmotic equilibrium of 
gelatin in the presence of vanous concentrations of 
acid and alkali 

Wl have received the new issue of the chemical 
citdogue of British Diug Houses ltd In many 
i-ases there has been a consider iblc reduction in 
prices of chemicals in tveryd iy use and some sub¬ 
stances required by research workers arc now listed 
which did not appear in former citalogucs Bio¬ 
logical stains arc included ind the catalogue should 
find a place in e\ery 1 iboratory 

In the J inuary issue ot the Reseauh Defence 
Society s punphlet The fight 4 gainst Disease 
(Macmillan and Co price 6 d ) the story of bubonic 
plague, by Suig Gen Bitmcrman is letold (the 
Society first published it in 1910) An excellent 
account is given of the ravages of bubonic plague and 
its transmission from rats to man through the inter¬ 
mediary of the rat fl< as Somt data are also included 
of the efficiency ot plague v icune 111 the prevention 
of the disease the general article on Pasteur which 
appeared in Nature, December 23, is also reprinted 


Our Astronomical Column. 


Fireballs in February —Mr W h Denning 
writes “ This month though it does not supply 
meteors in abundance has furnished a number of large 
fireballs some of which have been of exceptional 
character The Mon Not R A S for March 1922 
contained a list of the remarkable meteoric phenomena 
recorded in recent years between February 7 and 22 
Two of the most singular fireballs ever seen occurred, 
one on February 22, 1909, which left a long streak in 
the sky for two hours and drifted on upper wind- 
currents to north-west at the rate of 120 miles per 
hour The other on February 9, 1913, consisted of 
a stream of bright meteors which passed over North 
America, and had a luminous flight extending over at 
least 5$oo miles 

*' It is impossible to foretell the time of appearance 
of anyundividual fireball, and it is necessary that 
observers should be specially on the alert during the 
present month, for the prospect of observing a large 
meteor is very good, especially during the periods 
February 7, 10-14 and February 19-22 There are 
several active radiants at this time of the year such as 
those at 147 0 ■* u°, 167° (-33°, 73 0 +42°, and 106^ + 
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52 0 In the cwnt of an> bright meteors being seen, 
the particulars should be carefully noted and their 
apparent paths among the stars recorded as accurately 
as possible ’’ 

Astronomical Circulars 1 -'There is a class of 
astronomical announcements —discoveries of comets 
or of novae unusual markings on planets, etc —the 
early circulation of which is of importance to observers 
In the last century Lord Crawford started the 
Dunecht and Edinburgh Circulars, but they were not 
continued after his death The only resource up to 
the present for those who find the price of astro¬ 
nomical telegrams too high has been the senes of 
circulars issued by Prof Strhmgren at Copenhagen, or 
that of the Astr Nach at Kiel These take some 
days to reach this country The British Astronomical 
Association has now decided to issue a senes of 
circulars when news of an urgent character comes to 
hand Non-members of the B A A can obtain these 
circulars at a charge of a few shillings per annum on 
writing to the secretary They will include the latest 
ephemendes of comets in addition to discovery 
announcements 
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Researcl 

The Faroe Islands —The Faroe or Sheep Islands, 
lying half-way between Iceland and the Shetlands, are 
inhabited by people of Norwegian descent In these 
islands an energetic linguistic movement has recently 
arisen, aiming at elevating the local idiom to the rank 
of a language, a movement which is not political but 
suggested by the declaration in 1918 of the inde¬ 
pendence of Iceland Mr J Dynelcy Price, in the 
Proceedings of the Ament an Philosophical Society 
(vol lxi No 2 1922) describes the linguistics and 
phonetics on information furnished by Miss M E 
Mikkelsen a Farocse lady now resident in Copenhagen 
It is curious that this movement extends to a new 
form of spelling which like the stereotyped archaic 
spelling of modem Gaelic ignores the modern phonetics 
of the spoken dialects 

An Ancient Australian Skui l —Anthropologists 
will read with considerable interest a paper in the 
Journal of Anatomy (vol lvn part 2) by A N St G H 
Burkitt and Prof J I Huntei on A Description 
of a Neanderth iloid Australian bkull This was 
that of i female and was Neanderthaloid only 
m so fir as the calv irium was concerned The 
excessive development of the supraorbital ridges of 
this skull the authors ascribe largely to the action 
of tilt masticatory musclis but their arguments 
in favour of this interpretation which are shared 
by others, aic not convincing In the conclusions 
at which the uithois hive arrived, we hoped to find 
some expression of opinion is to tile precise relation 
ship of this skull- ind of the Austrilnn iborigmes 
m general—to Neanderthal man But on this 
matter no direct vkws have been advanced The 
authois applied several fists to dtscovei the alveolar 
index of this skull blowers Gnathic Index,, 
they remark pi tecs it well within the limit til 
orthognathic skulls the index being 95 2j Tin 
bast hue devised by Pycraft gives an index of 90 
when ipplicd to the photogi iph of the skull on 
Plite l We venture to think that the authors 
have lud undue stress on the N< indeithdoid 
(hiraeters of this skull md wc art puzzled by the 
cryptic statement th it we must regard the cram il 
resemblances as in expression of the principle that 
descendants of a common ancestor show a tendency 
to develop independe nth similar features ' 

NlTROCLN F[ KTIIISl RS FOR THI SUCAR CvNr — 

In the Inhtef voor de V uikertnduslru in Nedrrlandsih 
Indie (1922, Mtdedeelmgcii No 3) J Kuyper de¬ 
scribes ixpei linen ts carried out in Java on the relative 
value of several nitrogen fertilisers for sugar-cane 
cultivation The trials have been carried out for 
several vears in comp inson with sulphate of ammonia 
of which the av< rage amount used is about 380 lb 
per acre In all cases the same weight of nitrogen 
was given m the different manures Urea and nitrate 
of soda proved to be equal m value to ammonium 
sulphate, but the nitrate is too hygroscopic for 
convenient use The same objection applies to 
ammonium sulpho nitrate especially in the tropical 
rainy season Nitrolim or cyanamule and beancake 
are both of less value Beancake does better on 
some soils than others and is improved by the ad 
mixture of a certain proportion of sulphate of 
, ammonia 

Pasture Grass in Tropical Africa —It is 
difficult to overestimate the importance of the 
contributions to colonial development that may be 
made by the work of institutions such as the Royal 
Botanic Gardens Kew The Kew Bulletin (No ro, 
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1922) contains a typical example of, the type of 
information which the resources of such a central 
institution can so readily place before various 
interested outliers of Empire In western tropical 
Africa one of the difficulties m the way of pasturing 
fertile country lies in the ravages of the tsetse fly 
and the epidemics it engenders Mr T M Dawe, 
making an agricultural survey of Angola in 1921, 
recognised m the native “ Efwatakala grass ” a 
fodder plant similar to a Brazilian grass already 
known to him as capable of fattening stock Ihis 
grass was widely distributed m the Portuguese Congo, 
and on its receipt at Kew it proved to be Mehnts 
mmutiflora Beauv / tnermn, already reported upon 
in the Kew Bulletin (1900) as Brazilian stink-grass ” 
Dr Stapf s report in the present bulletin fully bears 
out Mr Dawes view that the grass should prove a 
rapid coloniser of open ground and then form a fairly 
permanent pasture Its potential value lies howt v er, 
in the insecticidal 01 msec t-repelhng Dualities of an 
oil scented in glandular hairs uuon the leaf sheath 
and lamina The grass has now been grown upon a 
small scale it Kew, and the Jodrcll Laboratory 
supplies i note upon the structure of the glandular 
hairs while the Wellcome Research laboratories have 
made a preliminary study of the small qu mtit> of 
oil that could be cxtricted from thi iv ulablc crop of 
the grass Mr D iwe apparently hopes that this 
grass may prevent the spread of the tsetse fly at 
the same time that it provides food for stock If 
such anticipations are realised the ultimate possi¬ 
bilities of its cultivation in tropical Africa are in¬ 
calculable It would be interesting to learn why 
the attempt at its introduction into Australia 
chronicled in the earlier nott 111 the Kew Bulletin, 
seems to have been without result 

ltir Palolo Worm —Dr Glanvill Cornt>, who 
was for many years chief medical oflicei of Fiji 
contributes an interesting paper to the Journal of 
the Torquay Natural History Society on the 
periodicity of the sexual ph ise of the “Palolo" 
worm in Fijian waters Ibis worm (hunice vmths) 
lives m the coral skeletons and rocks of the reefs, 
riddling them with its burrows Like most bottom- 
living marine anim ils, its eggs are cast on the mercy 
of the waves and currents to be distributed far and 
wide While most boring worms arc content merely 
to shed their eggs into the bottom w.iteis several 
kinds including the Palolo cut off the hinder parts 
of their bodies which arc crowded with generative 
cells these float to the surface of the water each 
segment rupturing and setting free its sexual cells 
this is known as swarming The first pluse of 
development is a floating one, but the larval soon 
settle and form their burrows Annually the worm 
sheds its hinder sexual p irt into the water ind 
re-forms it The peculiarly interesting feature of the 
hfc history is the regularity with which this pheno¬ 
menon occurs As usual in such forms, the generative 
organs are npc in the spring of the year, when there 
is a peculiar outburst of all life The Palolo swarm 
on the same dav the surface of the sea at dawn 
becoming thick with their bodies The dav selected 
at Fiji is recorded by Dr Comey for 25 years and is 
shown always to be on the morning of the seventh 
to ninth days after full moon m November or early 
December the interval between swarming is some¬ 
times 353-6 days and at other tunes 382-6 days, 
cither 12 or 13 lunar months A few may swarm 
a month earlier at the corresponding neap tide, but 
this small swarm is often unrecognisable The vast 
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quantities of sexual Palolo in the surface waters 
like a thick macaroni soup is a striking phenomenon 
enough, but it is one greatly enhanced by other 
eumcids, other worms many crustaceans, and other 
animals ill breeding in the same days ol lowest 
tides, when the reefs are subjected to the greatest 
amounts of heat and light indeed similar sexual 
correlations with solar and lunar phenomena have 
now been suggested m neirly every group of animals 

The Etesiens in the Mfdiilrranean — An 
article is given in the U b Monthly Weather Review 
ior August 1922, by Mr J S Paraskiivopoulos, of 
the National Observatory, Athens, on the etesiens 
the characteristic north winds which blow dunng 
the summer m the region of the eastern Mediterr mean 
The marked regularity of these winds was observed 
by the ancient Greeks and the name signifies winds 
blowing periodically every yeai The author has 
tabul lieu the data for several Greek meteorologu ll 
stations and for a period extending over 15 ytars, 
1900-14 the observations are made three tunes 
daily, at 8 a M 2 r M , uid y P m , while for Athens 
the observations are continuous from silf-itiording 
instruments The etesiens blow generally from the 
second 10-day period of Ma> until the middle of 
October, with two periods of mixmium During 
June the winds arc interrupted in July and especially 
m August they are much more slcidy and fuquent 
In Athens bcfoie the middle of July the (ttsiens 
blow during the morning and are replaced in the 
afternoon by the sei breeze The principal features 
of these winds have been known sinct the time of 
Anstotle The anemometne data at Athens show 
that the velocity of thi etesnns undergoes a viry 
distinct diurnal oscillation, the spied during the 
daytime varies from 11 to 27 miles per hour nut it 
seldom reaches 4s miles per hour Information is 
given as to their origin with rispeit to the dis 
tribution of atmospheric pressure temper ituie and 
humidity As thev contribute largely to th< dryness 
of the soil they raise by their motion great quantitn s 


The Humhotot Current —\ mitions in the 
temperature of the Humboldt current h ivi bien 
noted for miny yeirs mil w< rt recently caimmcd 
by Mr R C Murphy, who contributes an irticlc 
to the Geographical Review for Jinuiry on t lie 
oceanogr iphy ot the Peruvnn littoral The unifoitn 
temperature conditions of this euirent ire clined 
southwards fiom Peru at least so fir is Vnlpuuso 
Throughout (his extent the lowest surf ice tempi n 
tures are in the inshore waters and aic due to tin 
upwelhng of bottom witcr which is the feature of 
this current The steeper the coistal slept tilt 
greater is the reduction of inshore temperitures 
Irregular variations in temperatures which occur 
locally throughout the year have been generally 
attributed to a shifting in thi course of the euirent 
Mr Murphy believes that the cause is to be found 
m the northerly winds which iccompany these 
abnormal sea temperatures These winds drive 
warmer waters inshore and temporarily chick the 
upwelhng More prominent is the curicnt known 
on the Peruvian coast as El Niflo This counter 
current of tropical water is felt seasonally north 
of about lat 8° 13' S Mr Murphy demolishes the 
theory that El Ntflo is due to the waters of the River 
Guayas and holds that it can lie correlated with 
changes m barometric ptessure when the sun is south 
of the equator The paper ends with some interesting 
correlations between the temperature variations of 
the Humboldt current, the distribution of plankton 
and the valuable guano birds of the Pisco Bay 
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region Ihe invasion of warm water destroys 
enormous quantities of plankton The result is that 
the birds either migrate or have to face a loss of food 
supply Hie latter course It ids to 1 lowermg of vitality 
and considerable reduction in numbers is the out¬ 
come of certain prevalent diseases which attack the 
weakened birds 

Earthquakes oe the East Indian Archipelago 
—In a recent important memoir (Komn Magnet en 
Meteorol Observ te Batavia Verhandehngtn No 7, 
1921) Dr S W Visser has investigated the distribu¬ 
tion of earthquakes in the East Indian Azchipelago 
from 1909 to 1919 The positions of the epicentres 
wcic determined from seismograms at the observa¬ 
tories of Uatavn Malabir Manila Sydney (Rivcr- 
view), and 7ikawei Earthquakes strong enough to 
be registered at Dvo or more of these observatories 
(100 neai 'Western Java and 120 in other pails of the 
Archipel igo) are 1 unfilled as a rule to four principal 
regions - tin Indian Ocean off southern Sumitra and 
western Java the Celebes Sta and the Pacific Ocean 
south of Mindanao the southern and 1 istern borders 
of the Hindi Sea anil the mountain ranges of New 
Guinea With the exception of the last region the 
seismic zones of the Archipel igo coincide with the 
steeply sloping sides of oceanic troughs in the close 
neighbourhood of the islands J hi bottoms of the 
Indian and Puihc oceans fai from land are piobably 
tn irlv or quite aseismic I11 1 '■eeond nitmoir (Vcr- 
handehngen bo 9 1922) Dr Visser studies theeirth- 
qu ikes with in inland origin in Sumatra and Java 
only, the materials for the other islands being in¬ 
sufficient They an few in number tor txample, 
during the thirteen years 11)09-1921 13 earthquakes 
out ot 859 in Sumatra and 0 out of 748 111 Java, had 
m inland origin Ihe ilistiibution of inland carth- 
qu ikks m Sunntia is simple mil regular Most of the 
eputntril ire is eomcidi with a long fracture which 
ha-> givin rise to an importmt sines of longitudinal 
valleys in the Binsan mount un ranges In J tea the 
distnbution is less rcgnlai Violent t arthquakes have 
01 eu: ti il on the slopes of some volcanoi s (for example 
Mount Gedi anil Mount ljcntnai) They were how- 
evti of tectonic origin the proximity of volcanoes 
being only a coincidence or due to then connexion 
with the sinic zonis of wiakmss At the times of 
severe 1 irthquakes the activitv of the volcanoes was 
either slight or altogctlici ibsent 

Tkouion s Law - When 111 188) in volume 18 of 
the Rhxl Mag Trout on showed tint for a number 
of liquids the molcc ill ir heat of ev ipor ition at the 
normal boiling point w is 20 times the ibsolutc 
tempi ratine it that point the data by meins of 
which the ltw could be tested were seirco and the 
accuracy of the values available not great Additional 
inel more trustworthy ilati wire provided by 
I ouguininc in 1890-1902 and the law shown to hold 
to within 10 pei cent foi groups of liquids of similar 
constitution but to bi sometimes 30 per cent in 
error when for example alcohols were compared with 
organic acids Turthci work has disclosed many 
exceptions and attempts have been made to find 
temperatures other than the normal boiling points 
at winch tile comparison would give more consistent 
results These have however been unsuccessful 
and in the January issue of tile Phil Mag , Mr 
S B Mall, of the University of Calcutta, states 
that there is no temperature at which the law holds 
that it lias no theoretical significance and that it is 
an accident that it appears to hold for some substances 
at their normal boiling-points Ihis may be the 
correct view, but it is still remarkable that many 
liquids should fall mto the accidental group 
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Can Gravitation really be absorbed into the Frame of Space and Time? 

By Sir Joseph Larmok, F R S 1 


A N answer to this question in the negative has 
been advanced in a previous paper on the 
gravitational deflection of light (Phil Mag , Jan ) 
The destructive paradoxes concerned with the recent 

K ivitation theory, which were unfolded by M Jean 
Roux professor at Rennes, in three notes in 
the Comptes rendus (Nov 6, Dec 4 and 2a), after 
that paper was completed, were referred to in a 
footnote in support of this departure from the familiar 
answer These objections require to be further con 
sidered for at first sight they are destructive to 
all such theories, including the modification there 
substituted ff an orbit is postulated to be q, curve 
of minimal length in a fourfold expanse of space-time, 
the element of length (or distance-interval) must lie 
expressed for it locally, and can involve as variables 
only its own co ordinates and their differentials Yet 
in the c ises th it have been worked out, the element 
as determined involves also the concurrent co¬ 
ordinates of the other interacting masses with all 
these variables present, it could not belong to a curve 
in a fourfold at all This destructive dilemma applies 
ver^ widely 

There may be a suggestion to evade it in the 
theory as modified into one of dynamical Action 
along the line (already indicated by A A Robb) that 
the idea of distance cannot subsist in the pseudo¬ 
space at all fior within an infinitesimal fourfold 
spherical domain with radius a very small interval ds, 
the co ordinates would have an infinite range of values 
The idea of locality essential to real space is thus 
absent The fourfold expanse could still be utilised 
to express conveniently the domains of integration 
but where distances have to enter they must pe in 
threefold real space though it can be variable and be 
associated with time also variable Such real spaces 
and times would be locally not unique they con¬ 
stitute 1 I orent7 group of interchangeable forms 
The modified gravitational scheme of the previous 
paper with its reduction of the influences on radiation 
to one half of the accepted values, might merely by 
avoiding the idea of fourfold interval interpreted as a 
geometric distance possibly still manage to evolve as 
a dynamical formulation 

But this tram of ideas need not be pursued for in 
fact the criticism, which seems destructive of a quasi- 

1 Attract o! a paper read on January 33 at the Cambridge Philosophical 


geometric scheme for gravitation, does not inhere at 
all in the dynamical domain of Action The type of 
procedure for minimising the total Action, when more 
closely exhibited, would run in principle as follows 
Assume some approximate specification for the orbital 
paths in the fourfold close of course to the Newtonian 
solution The orbits thus assumed will determine the 
nature Of the fourfold space-time expanse (namely 
ds") already adjusted to minimal Action, in which they 
exist Tor each such specification calculate the 
density of Action m this fourfold expanse after the 
manner of approximate modifications as developed 
by Einstein and thence find by integration the total 
Action of the system corresponding to these assumed 
orbital forms The forms of the orbits would enter 
in the expicsston for the linear element d$ defining 
the space determined by these orbits and necessarily 
containing them By taking varied forms of the 
orbits different forms of ds and different values of 
the total Action would be obtained The ana would 
be to adapt the forms of tile orbits so that the Action 
thus determined from them should remam stationary 
for all slight variations The way to carry this out 
would be to minimise the Action further for joint 
vanation of all the orbits, exactly on the lines of the 
previous paper The space itself .being determined by 
the orbits also changes as the orbits are varied and 
it is not at all involved that ds remains the elemental 
distance in the same space throughout the procedure 
It would appear then that the Mmkowskian method 
of fourfold spatial analysis as generalised by Einstem 
for adaptation of gravitation into the optical and 
electrodynamic group of frames, can be saved from 
the destructive criticism of M Le Roux But to this 
end the postulate of absorption of gravitation into 
the spatial frame must be abandoned , and the 
principle of equivalence of gravitation and accelera¬ 
tion would disappear The application of the mathe¬ 
matical spatial analysis to astronomy and optics 
would be reconstructed as a dynamical theory of 
normal type unfolding itself m terms of a distribution 
of Action located ultimately throughout the region of 
the problem but the results as modified would still 
require actual confirmation If however any gravita¬ 
tional influence on fight is finally established by the 
astronomical observations, this type of analysis by 
aid of a varying spatial frame may remain the most 
effective way to include it in theory. , , 


The Nature of Gels 


By Dr S C 

I T has been known probably from the earliest 
times, that when sufficiently concentrated solu¬ 
tions of certain substances, such as gelatin and agar- 
agar, are allowed to cool, instead of depositing crystals 
of the dissolved substance, the whole liquid turns 
into a jelly It is natural therefore, that specula¬ 
tions on the nature of jellies should have been rife 
long before Graham, in 1861, first pointed out the 
slow rate of diffusion of colloid substances which 
distinguished them from bodies which separate from 
solution m the ordinary crystalline form 

The many theories of gel stnlcture fall naturally 
under three, "heads (x) One-phase or molecular 
systems, («),two-phase liquid-liquid systems, and (3) 
two-pha» Mquid-sohd systems To the first class 
belongs Proctor's hypothesis tnat a gel is a more or 
NO 2780, VOL. Ill] 


Bradford 

less solid solution of a liquid in the colloid substance, 
in which both constituents are within the range of 
molecular attractions This view is very similar to 
the " super-cooled liquid *’ theory of glass, and, like 
that, has difficulty m explaining the loss of mobility 
which occurs on setting Proctor suggests that the 
transformation consists in the formation of tenuous 
crystals which interlace and possibly anastomose 
Later experiments 1 show that gelation is really an 
extreme case of crystallisation, but this suggestion 
would bring Proctors theory into the third class 
In either case, however, his experiments are im¬ 
portant, as they show that the swelling of gelatin in 
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acids can be explained by simple chemical and 
physical laws 

' To the second class belong both Hardy s and Wo 
'Ostwald's theones that gels are composed of two 
liquid phases Theones of this type present the same 
difficulty as those of the first class in explaining the 
increase of viscosity dunng gelation No emulsions 
are known having properties reallv like those of gels 
Nor can liquid-liquid systems be imagined with the 
elastic properties of gels Moreover, no hvpothesis 
in either of these classes is sufficient to allow the 
deduction of the various properties of gels and there 
is little direct evidence for any of these suppositions 
The third type of theory, that gels contain both 
liquid and solid, is the most naturd and was the 
earliest to be proposed The first definite suggestion 
appears to have been made by M L Fr mkenheim m 
1835, who thought that jellies were aggregites of small 
crystals with ports between them A similar vitw 
was adopted in 1879 by K von Nigtli tint such 
bodies were composed of molecular complexes or 
micellae with crystalline properties separated by 
skins of water and forming meshes (or interstices) 
m which the watei was contained by molecular 
attraction From the use of the German word 
Maschen it has been inferred tli it voi Nagtli 
intended a geometrical framework But it is not 
necessary to assume that he meant more thin thit 
the water was hold by molecular attiaction in thi 
interstices of the aggregates (within and between) 
and that the aggregates were separated by cipilliry 
skms of water This view is almost exactly tint 
which must be accepted as the result of reetnt expen 
ments However, since von Nageli a number of 
unsuccessful attempts have been made to devise a 
mathematical network which would an ount for the 
elastic and thermal properties of jellies, it has 
scarcely been recognised that such a framework must 
conform to the facts that the elastic properties of 
different gels differ greatly, and that the different 
directive forces inherent in the ultimate pirticles of 
different jelliek must have some effect on their struc¬ 
ture On this account it seems unlikely that a single 
framework would be found to satisfy the different 
properties of different gels , it appears more probible 
that the structure of gels will be found to \ ary accord 
mg to the nature of the gel substani e 

O Butschh s extensive rest arches on foams and 
gel structure are well known He came to the 
opinion that the properties of gels might be explained 
on the basis of a honeycomb structure in which the 
walls were permeable to liquids because of th< lr 
extreme thinness, although they might he porous 
To this it must be objected that the use of alcohol 
and tanning reagents to bring out the microstruetun 
adopted by Bfitschli, and later by Moeller is open to 
objection, as being likely to altei the stiucture of the 
gels or to modify the gelation process Moreover 
Zsigmondy and Bachmann have demonstrated, from 
the vapour pressure tsotherms, that gels must contain 
fine pores with a radius of from 2 5 to 5 come 300 
times smaller than Bfitschli’s honeycombs From 
microscopic work on soap curds and gels thest workers 
and McBam have favoured a fibrillar structure I his 
View has also been adopted by Moeller for gelatin and 
is supported by Barratt from experiments on fibrinogen 
gels For the soaps and fibrinogen there is direct 
microscopic evidence that fibrils can be formed by 
the cooling solutions, indicating that the ultra- 
mlcroscopic structure of their gels may tie fibrillar 
In other cases a globuhtic structure is indicated 
Menz observed the development of submicrons in 
Relating 2 per cent gelatin, which increased from 4 
showing Brownian movement, in a square division of 
’ the field with a side of 9 m, to 80 or 100 at rest, in the 
NO 2780, VOL III] 


same area Hardy describes the appearance of micro¬ 
scopic spherites of io n in gels of 5 dimethylaminoanilo 
3 4 diphenylrye/o-pentene 1 2-dione and Bachmann 
showed that the ultramic roscopic appearance of 
gelatin gels deprived of water is globuhtic 

Thus there is much evidence for the liquid solid 
tvpc of theory Nor is Debye and Srhcrier s X-ray 
analysis sufficient to show that the ultimate particles 
of gels are not cryst illini because the r.uli il elements 
of the spherites m which form expenments show 
gelatin and agar agar to be deposited from solution 
cannot be composed of m inv layers of molecules and 
it is doubtful whether such complex molecules could 
produce appreciable interference of monochromatic 
X-rays 

But none of the theories mentioned is sufficiently 
definite to pcimit the deduction of the properties of 
gels and the cxpl matron of the reversible sol gel 
transit'll matron Nor do they suggest a reason why 
such subst mecs as gelatin and agar igar should occur 
in\ xriablv m the colloid st itc The latter question 
proves to be 1 cruciil one Investigation shows that, 
in this respect there is no fundamental difference 
between gtfntin ind other substances —that the same 
liws govern their solution and precipitation, and 
gelation is merely a limiting case of cryst illisation 

In this connexion the ns< in hi s of von Wtimarn 
are of fund uni nt il importam e From a gre it many 
expirnncnts with such substances as barium sulphate 
and aluminium hydroxide ho deduced an empirical 
formula 


whuh expresses a relition between N the "form 
coefficient of the precipitate and It P and L 
respectively functions of the viscosity of the reaction 
nil chum together with the si/c and structure of the 
pirticles in solution the excess concentration of the 
substance to be precipitated, and its solubility Von 
Weimarn w is ihte to show th it as N increases the 
piceipitate passes through stages 111 which it ippears 
as (1) large complete crystals only alter some years, 
(2) ordinary cry stals m a short time (5) growth figures 
or needles (4) amorphous precipitates frequently 
showing mie roscopic spheucal giains and (5) as a 
gel whnh cannot be differentiated by the microscope 
I he formula suggests at once that gelation is merely 
an extreme ease of crystallisation and that gelatin 
is a substance the propel tics of which lead naturally 
to a high value of N I his is completely borne out 
by experiment Not only do the properties of gelatin 
sols coincide with those of supersaturated solutions 
but by reducing the value of N gelatin is readily 
obtained as 1 precipitate with particles microscopi¬ 
cally \isible The solubility of asnless gelatin 111 
water is found to be o 12 grin per too grm solution 
at 100m temperature te about r8 C More recently 
rxirbrother and Swan found the value o 07 per cent 
at 18° for another brand coat lining 2 24 per cent of 
ash Such a solution is perfectly clear At o 13 per 
cent gelatin forms a metastabic solution winch re¬ 
mains m the supersaturated stage on account of the 
very low diffusion constant of the substance This 
solution has a beautiful bluish opalescence and may 
be regarded as a typical sol A further slight increase 
in concentration bongs about the precipitation of the 
excess of gelatin as a gelatinous mass appearing in 
the microscope like grains of sand Many of the 
partie les can be separately distinguished, they are 
spherical in form and up to about 2 m in size With 
increase of concentration, the bulk of the precipitate 
grows and the particles decrease in size until, at 
about o 7 per cent, the orecipitate fills the solution 
and forms a white, slightly opaque jelly The 
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opalescence gradually disappears as the gel particles 
become smaller with increasing concentration Gela¬ 
tin jelly is therefore a gelatinous precipitate of gelatin 
of at least o 7 per cent concentration 

The size of the particles can be increased by allow¬ 
ing them to grow by spontaneous evaporation of the 
solution subject to the necessary precautions After 
one month the precipitate is buff-coloured, and 
appears as a mass of perfectly spherical microscopic 
grams exactly like Perrin s grains of mastic From 
these and many similar expenments in conjunction 
with the ultramicroscopic appearance, it may be 
concluded that a gelatin jelly is a mass of ultra- 
microscopic sphentes of gelatin in which as von 
Niigeli suggested, the water is held by molecular 
forces These forces arc the cause of the swelling 
in water, and the heat of swelling can be calculated 
roughly on this supposition I he structure fits 
exactly Zsigmondy’s analysis of the vapour pressure 
isotherms Experiments on the relation between the 
excess concentration and the sue of particle arc bung 
made and may lead to a more definite form of 
von Weimam’sequation But in its present state the 
formula is sufficient to explain the occurrenu of 
gelatin m the colloidal state The molecular weight 
is unknown but Dakin s recent analyses suggest 
that it may be as great as 10 000, or more a v due 
which would correspond to a molecular diameter of 
o 75 mm and bring its molecules up to colloidal size 
But though the molecular weight should be much 
less there is no doubt that the molecules are very 
complex for this is the reason for the very low diffu¬ 
sion constant moreov er as the viscosity also of the 
sols is considerable, the factor K must be very large 
In addition to this the solubility L is very small 
and the excess concentration P is usually large so 
that everything conspires to produce a maximum 
value of N corresponding to tho colloid condition 
The permanence of the jelly is due to the very small 
diffusion constant, which prevents reelystallisation 
But tins dots occur slowly as is shown by the gradual 
appeal ance of opalescence, and even of microscopic 
sphentes in gels kept for a long time in sealed tubes 
Since agar agar also separates from solution 111 
the form of sphentes, it appears that the stricture 


Physical Properties c 

M UD and clay are materials the properties of 
which are not only of concern to the meticulous 
housewife and to the children who make mud pies 
and clay engines the gtologist has found interest 
in their formation, and from the study of them is 
able to trace a large part of the history of the earth’s 
crust They have played their part m the aesthetic 
development of the race Ihey have been the 
architect’s and engineer’s friend for the making of 
building materials and have filled them with concern 
and not infrequently dismay when they have desired 
to build upon them or when they desired to support 
them The story of the development of buildings, 
bridges, and other types of structures tells of many 
failures, because of the treacherousness and un¬ 
certainty of these materials and partly at least, 
because engineers and architects had not attempted 
to determine their properties in a scientific manner 
Mr A S E Ackermann has presented during 
recent years, four papers to the Society of Engineers 
in which." he has described experiments to determine 
the physical properties of clay and the effect of 
water content upon their properties 1 He has shown 
that, like certain metals, clays have a certain measure 
of fluidity When a disc resting on clav is loaded 

1 Society ol Engineers Transactions, 1919-10-11-09 
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of gels of this substance and of gelatin is probably 
that of a pile of shot, while soap and fibrinogen gels 
may be fibrillar Such a fine-grained structure is 
compatible wrth all the known properties of gels, 
except the heat of swelling of gelatin 5 7 cal per grin , 
and the so-called thermal anomaly He determination 
of the former gave 33 25 cal, and investigation of 
the latter showed that it was unfounded Two 
questions remain undecided (a) "lhe nature of 
the sphentes and { b ) whether they are joined 
together to produce a framework in the jelly Spher- 
ltes are known in every gradation from the obviously 
crystalline form, built up of coarse radiating crystalline 
needles separately visible, through stages showing 
only a more or less radiating formation but giving 
the well known shadow - cross in polarised light, 
to apparently homogeneous spherical bodies giving 
no definite evidence of crystalline structure Gelatin 
and agar-igar sphentes appear to belong to the last 
class Experimental evidence suggests that the 
sphentes coalcsco during gelation They would seem 
either to aggregate crystallographically or to adhere 
by their mutual attraction or the apparent ittraction 
may be due to the water molecules having a greater 
mutual attraction than the sphentes It will be ad¬ 
mitted, however, that in the case of such small par¬ 
ticles, there can be very little difference between the two 
former methods of attachment since the union must 
be due to the foices between the few molecules in the 
surface of contact With two grains only the coupling 
would be unstable, but it would become firm as more 
grains were added 

Since writing the above evidence lias bten obtained 
that the gelatin sphentes are really crystalline 
Some of these grown to a size of about 3 m, by 
methods previously described, and mounted in 
glycerin were examined with polarised light When 
the Nicols were crossed they became brilliantly 
coloured and many showed shadow crosses, while 
grains of mastic prepared by Perrin s method and 
mounted m the same way becatm invisible These 
experiments are being continued but, without evi¬ 
dence to the contrary, it w ill be difficult to deny that 
gelation is merely an extreme case of crystallisation 


' Clay and Clay-Mud 

the disc sinks into the clay the amount it descends 
depending on the load and on the time allow ed and 
when the load exceeds a certain amount, which 
depends upon the amount of water present the rate 
and extent of penetration arc considerably increased 
The stress at which this occurs, Mr Ackermann has 
called the pressure of fluidity Mr Ackermann s 
experiments have been directed toward determining 
the bearing power of soils, and the loads that can 
safely bo applied to them 

lhe difficulty of reconciling experimental data on 
the properties of these materials is evidenced by 
comparmg the results of experimenters Mr Acker- 
mann states that the friction angle for wet mud 
varies as the square root of the pressure, while 
Crosthwaite says it is proportional to the square 
root of the pressure A special committee of the 
American Society of Civil Engineers to codify present 
practice on the bearing values of soils for foundations, 
has issued a series of reports, and has emphasised 
the importance of the colloid content of clay, which 
consists of non-crystalline, hydrated, gelatinous 
aluminium silicates, gelatinous silicic and hydrated 
feme oxides, rarely aluminium hydrate may also 
be present Most of the grains of the minerals In 
the clay are enveloped by colloid, but quartz grams 
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do not, as a rule, have the colloid coating l he 
plasticity of the clay depends upon the amount of 
colloid present To separate the colloidal from the 
agranular material, the clay is revolved at 40000 
revolutions per minute in a separator 

Dr Hubert Chatley in a recent paper 1 h is dis¬ 
cussed the properties of clay-mud and stites that 
it has three special features 

(x) A granulated structure of vaiying degrees of 
fineness 

(2) A semi-pcrmahent water content which gives 

it peculiar mechanical properties 

(3) A certain small reserve of chemical potential 

which, under certain conditions, will cause 
it to change in vanous ways 
He discusses the methods of obsci ving the granular 
matter by means of the microscope and stites that 
the plasticity depends upon the size of the piodurts 

* Society of Engineers June 1911 
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and the proportion of colloids present He divides 
the w iter content into three classes 

t lav-mud containing i ^ per cent by weight of 
water has a tensile strength of 15 lb per sq inch, 
but doubling the water content reduces the tensile 
strength to one-thud of this irnount With 28 per 
cent of water its viscosity is alrout the same as a 
hciv\ grease corresponding to a shtir strain of x 
radun per 100 seconds under a she ir stress of more 
than 100 grm per sq cm It (lifters from heavy grease, 
however 111 tint w iter is extruded as the pressure is 
mcieascd It is not wateitight and dykes allow water 
to percolate very slowlv but if the surface of the 
dyke is diy the surface tension mav arrest the flow 
Hu results of the data indicate agreement with 
common experience that tile water content of clay 
is of grt it import mcc uul they ilso indicate that 
as with ill otlici matcrnls the working stresses 
should be within the clistic rmgc 


Silvanus Thompson 

AT the request of the binsburv I ethnical College 
•t* Old Students Association Sir Olive 1 lodge 
gave the first of these lectures at the College on 
February i, Sir Charles Parsons m the chau to 
an audience numbering moxe than a thousmd uid 
including many eminent past students After a 
reference to the splendid work of the College in the 
past and its hopes for the future the lecturer rte allcel 
the brillnnt succession of teachers—A m ton Perry 
Meldola—colleagues of Thompson Of the litter he 
said The breadth of his outlook inel width of his 
interests art almost proverbial his frcihty in foreign 
languages enabled him to hold his own in assemblies 
abroad, and he had a real artistic faculty He had 
a love of discoveries in their nisccnt sieges inel 
became a recognised historian of science lo a man 
Of lus cosmopolitan feelings anel pacific disposition 
the war and its atrocities wtre i gicit distress 
grief and weary anel ovcrwoxk ovcitook him and lie 
succumbed on June 12 191b—a victim of the w 11— 
having been principal of Finsbuiy since 1885 ’ 

Proceeding to the subjte t of the lecture J he 
Origins or Inundations of Wtreltss Communication 
and confining lnmself to matters prior to 1 %b Sir 
Oliver lecalled tha + the term mcluctance did not 
at first exist Lord Kelvin introduced it as 1 m ithe 
matual coefficient Maxwell spoke of self induction 
and Heaviside originated the term now used In the 
early walk rin the production and detection of e leetne 
waves m the ether, Kelvin, Maxwell FitzGerald and 
Hertz laid the foundations which unde the present 
superstructure possible 

In 1875 Fdison observed tlu possibility of drawing 
sparks from insulated objects 111 the nughbouihooel 
of an electrical discharge sire idv in 1842 Hcnxv 
in Washington, hael surmised—through a sinulai 
observation—that there was some similarity between 
the etlierial disturbance caused bv the discharge of a 
conductor and the light emitted from an ordinary 
high-temperature source Farly 111 the eighties 
David Hughes working with the microphone and 
galvanometer, got something like 1 coherer but was 
discouraged from pursuing the nrnttcr In 1865 
Maxwell gave the theory of electric waves before 
their gcnefation or detection was understood he 
showed that they would travel with the velocity of 
light, that light was an electromagnetic phenomenon 
that conductors of electricity must be opaque to 
light, and that the refractive index of a substance 
was intimately related to its dielectric coefficient 
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Memorial Lecture 

llus discovery aroused grcit cnthusnsm and one 
lesult was lo influence the leclmer to devote his life 
to the study ot eleetiK waves he discussed them 
”ith 1 lenung and 1 it/Gertlc 1 and spoke ibout them 
at the British Assoc ution in 187(1 and later In 1883 
Iil/Gerdd pioposed the generation of the waves by 
using the oscilletoiy discharge of 1 J culm j ir and 
the kctiuci in 1S87 produced and deteettd them 
I he wives wctc uecived cm wires adjusttd to the 
right length feu resell nice The experiments of 
Iitrl/ who received the wavc-i on a neirly dosed 
ung of win having a short spark gap were reported 
by I itzGcrald at the British Association meeting of 
1888 met Su Oliver cdleulttcd the horse power of 
tlu osullitor - 1 bout 100 for a millionth of a second , 
he exhibited tinny of the effects of the waves at the 
Bov d Institution in 1889 but there was nothing 
akin to signalling that was foreshadowed 111 1892, 
together with the possibility of tuning by Sir William 
Crookes who spoke of \v ivc lengths with which to 
signil to specific people and al'iuled to Hughes s 
signals mack ftom loom to room without intervening 

In 1890 Sir Oliver employed a form of tohercr to 
complete 1 bell circuit and 111 189j heard of Branlv s 
filings coheici In memoiv of Hertz for whom Sir 
Oliver expressed the greatest admiration both on 
iccount of his experimental skill and nnthematical 
thoroughness he gave i lecture at the Royal Institu 
turn on the woik of Hertz at this ltcturc actual 
signalling with a coherer w is demonstrated Ihis 
work led to the grant of I odge s patent in the United 
States which was the fundamental patent of the 
Anunean Marconi Company The lecture stimu¬ 
lated Dr Mimhead Captun (now \dmiral Sir Henry) 
J ukson Admiral Popofl Prof Right and otheis to 
their experimental successes in 1896 Air Marconi 
came to this country—anil the rest is common 
know ledge 

After the lecture the audience was entertained 
at 1 conversazione in the 1 ihoraitones A beautiful 
collection of Hi Ihoinpsotis paintings was on view, 
together with a number of his works including a 
translation of Gilberts De Magnete (t6oi) and 
a copy of the original Coils constructed by Fara¬ 
day the first Nicol prism, a coherer made by Sir 
Oliver Lodge acoustical and optical models and 
many personal relics were lent bv the late Doctor s 
family Mr W M Mordey, president of the Old 
Students Association of the College, gave a demon- 
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stration of some effects of alternating magnetism on 
iron, nickel, cobalt, and ores of these metals, and on 
Heusler alloy Prof E G Coker showed the action 
of cutting tools working on a transparent medium by 
means of polarised light, using for this purpose Dr 
Thompson s large Nicol prism, and Prof C H 
Desch exhibited a number of lantern slides illustrat¬ 
ing the structure of steel and non ferrous alloys 
Dr Fccles principal of the College and a number of 
past students had interesting exhibits 


Pasteur 

pjN frndav last February 2, an address on the 
work and ideals of Pasteur was given in the 
rooms of the Roval Society by Dr Pasteur Vallery- 
Radot the grandson of Louis Pasteur This was the 
first of a stnes of lectures organised by the Alliance 
Francaise to be given by Dr Pasteur Val’ery-Radot 
in this country in commemoration of the centenary 
of Pasteur which is being celebrated this year Sir 
Charles Sherrington, president of the Royal Society 
was in the chair and among those present at the 
meeting were Sir Anthony Bowlby, Sir Humphry 
Rollcston, Sir William Hale-White Sir Charles 
Ballance Prof C J Martin, and Mr Chastou 
Chapman 

Dr Pasteur Valltry Radot prefaced his remarks by 
saying how much he appreciated the homage which 
this country was paying to his illustrious grandfather 
since it was in England the home of Jcnner and 
Lister, that Pasteur found some of his most ardent 
supporters He contrasted *fhe state of medicine 
before the advent of Pasteur with what it was at 
the end of the nineteenth century, showing what 
immense benefits had accrued to humanity at large 
from the brilliant researches of this great man ■ 

In the short period of forty years, Pasteur lifted 
the study of infectious disease out of the morass of 
empiricism and placed it on a scientific basis By 
lus discoveries he opened up a new world, the realm 
of micro-organisms, and laid the foundations of 
bacteriology which to-dav occupies so important a 
position in medicine and many industries The 
numerous investigations of Pasteur commencing 
with his work on the tartrates and para tartrates at 
the age of twenty-six were next rapidly passed in 
review His fundamental discoveries in fermenta¬ 
tion, his investigations on the disease of silkworms, 
chicken cholera, swine erysipelas, anthrax, these were 
all dealt with in logical sequence leading up to the 
masterpiece of this scientific genius, anti rabies 
inoculation 

Perhaps to many this story was not new It bears 
repetition, however, not only because of its enthralling 
interest but because of the lesson which can be 
learnt from it There are many, even to-day, who are 
only too ready to point the finger of scorn at scientific 
investigation or to oppose animal experiments If 
only these misguided individuals were to make a 
study of the life and work of Pasteur, perhaps many 
of the grotesque criticisms of tofeearch would remain 
unuttered To what did Pasteur owe his great 
suocess ? We are told that as a youth at the Lyc6e 
he showed no promise of great achievement in life, 
that he was no more than an average pupil He was, 
however, endowed with an imagination which served 
him well m planning his investigations Coupled 
with this gift was a critical faculty which he applied 
ngorously to all he did—an unusual combination. 
It was, however, his faith in the experimental method, 
his fundamental honesty, his single-mindedness and 
his immense desire to advance knowledge and work 
for the good of humanity, which enabled Pasteur 
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to achieve what he did Inspired bv this ideal, he 
went from one success to another, carrying all before 
him Despite this, Pasteur remained simple and 
unostentatious to the end , he was indeed a great 
man 

Pasteur and Lister are perhaps the two most 
beautiful characters among the scientific men of the 
last century Their lives should be read and studied 
bv all those entering upon a career of scientific 
investigation With such a model as Pasteur and 
fired bv some of the idealism and enthusiasm of this 
great man, even those of mediocre attainments 
would achieve success S P B 


University and Educational Intelligence 

Cambridge —Another important development of 
the Agncultural School of the University 19 fore¬ 
shadowed in an offer from the Ministry of Agriculture 
and Fisheries announced by the Council of the Senate 
In the first instance the offer is of a sum of 30,000/ 
from the Development Commissioners to provide for 
a Chair of Animal Pathology On the professor being 
appointed, he would be required to prepare a scheme 
for the development within the University of the study 
of the diseases of farm animals For an approved 
scheme the Commissioners would be prepared to find 
a capital sum of about 25 000/ for buildings, the sites 
to be provided by the University While the Corn Pro¬ 
duction Acts (Repeal) Act Fund lasts, »e till about 
1927, annually recurring grants for maintenance and 
research would be met out of that Fund After the 
Corn Repeal monies come to an end the Ministry con¬ 
fidently expect to find from other sources money to 
continue the work In the event then of the neces¬ 
sary financial provision not being forthcoming, the 
University would be under no obligation to continue 
the Institute Both the Schools of Agriculture and 
of Medicine stand to gain greatly fiom this new 
scheme, and work of the utmost importance for that 
side of agriculture which depends on live stock will 
be initiated 

It is proposed to confer the degree of M A , honoris 
causa, on Mr Humphry Gilbert-Carter, diroctor of 
the Botanic Garden 

London —A course of four public lectures on 
‘ Electric Fields in Atomic Physics ” will be given at 
University College, at 5 15 on March 13, 15, 20 and 
22, by Prof E T Whittaker Admission will be free, 
without ticket 

Applications arc invited by the Senate for the 
University readership m cultural anthropology tenable 
at University College The latest time for the 
receipt of applications (12 copies) is the first post of 
Thursday, February 22 They should be sent to 
the Academic Registrar, University of London, 
South Kensington, S W 7 

Oxford —An examination will be held at Keble 
College on March 13 for two science scholarships, 
each of the annual value of 80/, plus 20/ laboratory 
fees The subjects of the examination will be 
chemistry or biology, with elementary physics, and, 
for biologists, elementary chemistry in addition 
Information can be obtained from Dr Hatchett 
Jackson, Keble College, Oxford 

Dr R A Peters, lecturer in biochemistry in the 
University of Cambridge, has been elected to the 
Whiteley professorship of biochemistry 


Dr G H Carpenter, professor of zoology at the 
Royal College of Science, Dublin, has been appointed 
keeper of the Manchester Museum. 
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Dr Raffaele Issei , son of the late Prof Arturo 
Issel, the geologist, has been appointed professor of 
zoology in the University of Genoa 

In the course of the annual dinner of the Honour 
able Society of Cymmrodorion on January 19 at 
which the Prince of Wales was the cluef guest Mr 
Dan Radcliffo promised in honour ot His Royal 
Highness, to give 50,000/ for the benefit of the 
University of Wales 

The Sydney correspondent ot the Chemical l rode 
Journal writes that the secretary of the Victorian 
Chamber of Manufactures has informed the registrir 
of the University of Melbourne that the sum of 
1500/ per annum for ten years has been contributed 
for the University funds " for the purpose of assisting 
in providing and maintaining professional chairs 
associated with arts and sciences which have relation 
to industries and production 

In connexion with Battersea Pol\technic late 
scholarships m engineering, science and domestic 
science are being offered for competition in J une next 
The scholarships varv in value from 20/ to 30/ per 
annum with free tuition and are tenable for two or 
three years The latest day for the receipt of applica¬ 
tions is April 21 Further particulars ire obtainable 
from the principal 

"Ihe continued neglect of science as a part of 
general education m schools ' is lamented by the 
advisory committee on the textile lndustucs and 
colour chemistry departments of the University of 
Leeds in a report for the year 1921-22 I hey art 
able, nevertheless to congratulate these depirtmcnts 
on being permeated as never before bv the spirit of 
research An illustrated account of one of their 
investigations—into the ancesti> of the Suffolk Down 
sheep—appeared early last year in Naiure (\ol 109 
P 595) The number of students, though smaller 
than m the preceding year was still large day 
Students 277 evening 131 More than 80 per cent 
of students who completed their course in the depart¬ 
ment of colour chemistry and dyeing list session 
obtained either positions in factories 01 icscarch 
scholarships, there is evidence of an increasing 
tendency for large manufacturing firms to engage only 
those students of the department who have obt lined 
m addition to the honours degree some experience of 
research in pure science 

A useful " Record of Educational Publications ” 
is issued from time to time by the United States 
Bureau of Education Those of May and September 
1922 (Bulletins 21 and 33, 5 cents each) covering 1 I 
period of about 8 months, contain some 800 titles of 
books and articles classified under such headings as 
educational history, current educitional conditions, 
educational theory and practice educational psy¬ 
chology, psychological tests, etc In many cases a 
brief synopsis of the contents is given Eleven books 
and pamphlets, containing 1300 pages, and 50 maga¬ 
zine articles arc devoted to the subject of intelligence 
tests, interest in which was greatly stimulated in 
America by their utilisation durmg the war for 
recruiting purposes Under the heading of higher 
education appear notices of two works by French 
' exchange " professors, one being " Universities and 
Scientific Life in the United States " (Oxford Uni¬ 
versity Press), by M Caullery, who was exchange 
professor of biology at Harvard and one, " Six mois 
a 1 umverAtfi Yale, ’ by A Feuillerat, which appeared 
m the Revue des deux Monde/ tor February and 
March 1922 School Life announces that seven 
American universities have combined to finance an 
exchange between Prof Jacques Cavalier of Toulouse 
and Prof A E Kennedy of Harvard and the Massa¬ 
chusetts Institute of Technology I 
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Royal Society, February 1 —O W Richardson 
1 lu. m agmtude of the gyromagnetic ratio Tilt gyro- 
magnetic ratio has the viluc m/e instead of im/e, 
the \alut cilculated on the turning electron orbit 
theory of magnetism of the I mgevin type the dis¬ 
crepancy may lit diu to the rotation of the atomic 
nucleus In iron it appears that the effective electron 
orbits possess iltogether two quant 1 of angular 
momentum per atom and the nucleus 1 single quan¬ 
tum of angular momentum on this view - Sir Richard 
Paget The production of irtificial vowel sounds 
Plisticcnc resonators weic used to imitate resonances 
heard by the wntei in ms own voice when breathing 
various I nglish sounds The first models m ide tn 
rough imitation of tlu oral cavity gave two double 
resonances I he models wi re tuned by appropriate 
alterations ol form until thev give recognisable 
breathed vowel sounds when blown through a small 
orifice it the back \n irtifienl larynx was nude by 
means of a rubbci strip 1 ud edgewise across a flattened 
tube and when blown through this 1 irynx the models 
g ive recognisable voiced vowels 1 he oral cavity 
behaves in every case as two Helmholtz lesonators in 
senes and the remaining vowel sounds were repro¬ 
duced by forming two scpaiate resonators joined 
together in series md made of such capacity and size 
ot onhees as to allow for mutual reaction of lesonators 
on their respective resonant pitch Vowels may be 
produced by two rosonatois in senes with a larynx 
between them ind 1-angle tubular resonator may act as 
two resonatois m senes Two lesonators in parallel 
blown by meins of a single 1 irynx with a bifurcated 
passage produced vowel sounds indistinguishable 
from resonatois in series -T Simeon The carbon 
ire spectrum in the extreme ultra-violet The irc- 
speitrum of carbon gives lines in the I ym in region at 
1194, 94*>, 858 687 O51 (140 599 and 595 which have 
not been previously observed They correspond with 
prominent lines in tin hot spaik spectrum studied 
by Millikan Groups of lines have been found at 
1657 1560 1 x35 1329 1260 11J4, 1175, 1036 and 
651 of which those at 1329 1260 1191 1036 and O51 
do not seem to have been observed by any other 
worker and tint at 1657 has not been completely 
resolved heretofore—J Joly Pleoihroic haloes of 
various geological ages —H A Wilson 1 he motion 
of electrons in g isa s - H Hartndge The coincidence 
method for the wave length measurement of absorp¬ 
tion bands Measurements of the absorption bands 
of pigments by the ordin iry spectroscope are in¬ 
accurate because of the brcadlh ot the bands and the 
indefiniteness of their margins Ihe adjustment of 
two similar absorption bands into coincidence can 
be effected with considerable aci uracy If then a 
spa ctroscopc is designed in which two spectra are seen 
side by side on looking down the eyepiece but 
reversed in direction with one another the measure¬ 
ment of the mean wave-length of the absorption 
bands can be accurately earned out The qu intita- 
tive estimation of pigments depends on the move¬ 
ment of the bands which occurs when the concentra¬ 
tion of one pigment changes In measunng the 
percentage saturation of blood with carbon monoxide 
from the wave-length of the a-absorption band, the 
accuracy of measurement is approximately o 7 A U 
The probable error in settmg two absorption bands 
mto coincidence is little greater than that of settmg 
two sharp black lines into coincidence or of making 
one line bisect the area between two others —A 
Berry and Loma M Swain On the steady motion of 
a cylinder through infinite viscous Hum The so- 
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called " inertia ’’ terms are neglected and a solution 
is found which satisfies the boundary conditions on 
the cylinder and makes the velocity only logarithmic¬ 
ally infinite in one direction at infinity The relative 
velocity increases comparatively slowly with the 
distance from the cylinder, and the solution should 
give a fairly good approximation to the motion at 
small distances from tne cylinder First, the elliptic 
cylinder is treated as a limiting case of the ellipsoid 
The solution, which in the case of the ellipsoid 
satisfies the boundary conditions and those at infinity, 
leads to a solution for the elliptic cylinder The 
plane laminae, both along and perpendicular to the 
stream, are considered as limiting cases and further, 
the motion due to the circular cylinder is deduced as 
a special case of the elliptic cylinder Secondly, the 
solutions for the elliptic and circular cylinders are 
obtained directly from the equations of motion 
Finally stream-lines, curves showing vanation of 
velocity along stream-lines and curves of constant 
velocity are drawn for three limiting cases—W 
Jevons The line spectrum of chlorine in the ultra¬ 
violet (Region X3354-2070 A) Observations of the 
spectrum of the chlorine discharge tube, which have 
not hitherto extended lower than X 3276 A (Eder and 
Valenta), have been continued so far as X2070 A by 
means of 10-feet grating and quartz-prism spectro¬ 
graphs Wave-lengths and wave numbers of nearly 
200 newly observed Cl lines are recorded, together 
with the effects of variations of capacity on the 
intensities of more than 100 The constant differ¬ 
ences (Ak) 40 4 67 r, 107 5 found by Paulson in 
pairs and triplets above X 3276 A recur m a few pairs 
below that point The significance of these separa¬ 
tions in relation to the analysis of the spectrum, how¬ 
ever, appears doubtful, since there is no apparent 
regularity in the intensities of the lines involved, and 
no triplets having these separations have been de¬ 
tected m the region under investigation —M H 
Evans and H J George Note on the adsorption of 
gases by solids and the thickness of the adsorbed 
layer The amount of carbon dioxide adsorbed by 
unit surface of glass at a pressure approximating to 
one sixth of an atmosphere suggests that the caroon 
dioxide is condensed on the surface of the glass in a 
liquid layer having a thickness equal to between five 
and six times the diameter of the molecule of the gas 
By combining this result with the published figures 
of Mfilfarth (Ann d Physik, 1900 vol 3 p 328) on 
the relative adsorption by glass of the gases acetylene 
nitrous oxide carbon dioxide, sulphur dioxide, and 
ammonia, it is found that these gases are adsorbed by 
the surface to such an extent that if they were present 
as liquid layers, the thickness of the layers would 
vary from (in the case of acetylene) three, to (in the 
case of ammonia) forty molecular diameters A 
direct determination of the degree of adsorption of 
ammonia gives a value of the same order as that 
calculated from Mfilfarth $ data The results are in 
disagreement with Langmuir's recent generalisation 
that the forces of attraction exerted by a surface do 
not extend to a distance greater than the diameter of 
one molecule 

Linnean Society, January 18—Dr A Smith Wood¬ 
ward, president, in the chair —G H Wilkins (1) A 
dried vegetable mass made from a variety of wild 
plants, Chenopodium and others The plants are 
now important m the food-supply of the Russian 
peasantry they are dried, pounded to a fine flour, 
and mixed with rye to make coarse cakes (2) The 
Shackleton - Rowett expedition in the Quest to the 
Antarctic Regions On St Pauls Rocks no plants 
save a few Algae were found, but at South Georgia, 
an island about 100 miles long and 20 miles broad, 
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a considerable collection was made, and reindeer 
thrive Lichens and mosses only were observed on 
Elephant Island , at Tnstan da Cunha 16 species 
were gathered —E G Baker The flora of Gough 
Island 20 flowering plants and 10 ferns are known 
The only small trees on the island are Phylica and 
Sophora There is a new species of Apium allied to 
A australe Thouars, but naving broad cuneiform 
segments to the leaves The widely spread fern 
Lomana Boryana Willd reaches a height of from 2 to 
3 feet —Miss Helena Bandulska The outicular struc¬ 
ture of certain dicotyledonous and coniferous leaves 
from the Middle Eocene flora of Bournemouth Three 
new species of dicotyledonous leaves are described 
from their cuticular structure The name Dicotylo- 
phyllum is proposed for such leaves of uncertain 
affinity The cuticles of some fossil conifers were 
compared with known recent and fossil forms Thus 
Araucantes Uopperti Sternberg, Taxodtum europaum 
Sap and 'sequoia Tournaltt Sap are considered on 
the evidence of cuticular structure to be specifically 
distinct 

Aristotelian Society, Januarj 29 —Prof A N 
Whitehead, president in the cnair —Rev Leslie J 
Walker A new theory of matter The general 
trend of scientific thought seems to indicate a return 
to the basic principles of the Aristotelian philosophy, 
a philosophy m which the concept of energy is no less 
fundamental than it is in modem scientific theory 
On the other hand, the atomic theory, the electron 
theory, and still more especially the quantum theory 
would seem to indicate that we shall sooner or later 
be forced to give up the notion of an infinitely divisible 
continuum, and to substitute in its place a continuum 
composed of definite and indivisible units There 
was, pnor to Aristotle, a theory which treated the 
continuum as a structure composed of unit-magni¬ 
tudes in immediate relation or " contact one with 
the other It is possible to develop this theory on 
Aristotelian lines, taking as the basic assumption that 
the characteristic of ether-particles is to be in im¬ 
mediate relation with six ana only six other particles, 
and that the characteristic of mass centres is that 
they may be tn immediate relation with either more 
or fewer than six other particles possibly with four 
as a minimum and eight as a maximum The primary 
type of change would thus be a change in the im¬ 
mediate relation of particles one to another, and the 
primary law governing such change an ever increasing 
approximation towards equal distribution of the 
ether particles with respect to the mass-centres The 
theory gave rise to several features analogous to those 
which are of primary importance m the electron 
theory 

Edinburgh 

Royal Society, January 8 —Lord Salvesen in the 
chair —J S Dunkerly Encystation and reserve 
food formation in Tnnema lineare The paper 
showed that the process of conjugation and encyst- 
ment in the rhizopod, Tnnema hneare, is followed 
by nuclear fusion, and the formation of reserve food 
material in the cyst is apparently due to the activity 
of the extra-nuclear chromidial mass —Lancelot 
Hogben Photo-micrographs were shown illustrating 
a new technique for removal of the pituitary gland 
in frogs and toads also photo-micrographs of 
changes in melanophore response incident to partial 
and total extirpation of the gland 


Sheffield 


of Glass Technology, January 17—Prof 
Turner, president, in the chair—W H - 
Stainless steel, with some consideration of 
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its application to the glass industry Stainless steel 
can now be made direct into castings, into sheet steel 
which is very malleable—a development of the last 
two years—and mto tubes, so fine tliat hypodermic 
needles are now largely made from stainless tubes 
Stainless steel contains 12-14 p er cent oi chromium 
The carbon content vanes a little with the different 
types but is generally about o 30 per cent Stainless 
steels could be made use of in the glass industry on 
account of their resistance to scaling and strength at 
high temperatures Stainless steel has a high tcnsilt 
strength, a high fatigue range and can be h irdcncd and 
tempered It might be utilised for panson and blow 
moulds , many parts of feeder devices might be use¬ 
fully* produced in such material, and ilso blowing 
irons, rolls, belt conveyors, lehr chain pms and other 
things, including knives for cutting viscous glass 
The ends of blowpipes might also be made of stainless 
steel as well as wire brushes Stainless steel is being 
used for mirrors for scientific purposes —S English 
Some measurements of the viscosity of glasses near 
their annealing points and a critical review of some 
recent literature on the annealing of glass Strain in 
glass cannot always be detected by using polarised 
light, the most sensitive position is that 111 which 
the direction of the strain in the glass is at 45 0 to the 
plane of polarisation The selenite plate is more 
sensitive than plain crossed mcols only when a very 
poor source of light is used it is not possible to dis¬ 
tinguish between tension and compression stresses by 
the use of such a plate The rate of change of 
mobility of glasses at their annealing points is approxi¬ 
mately constant, most requiring a rise of temperature 
of 9 0 to cause a doubling of the mobility In some 
cases this temperature interval rises to ii° At 
ioo°-i50° above the annealing points the temperature 
interval required to double the mobility was generally 
rather longer than that required at the annealing 
points Tno mobility of glasses is not a logarithmic 
function of the temperature The working properties 
of lead glasses ana other soft glisses are probably 
determined more by the rate of radiation of heat than 
by rate of change of viscosity with temperature 

Paris 

Academy of Sciences, January 15 —M Albm Ilaller 
in the chair —The president announced the death of 
M van de Sande Bakhuyzen, corresponding member 
for the section of astronomy —L Lmdet and P 
Nottin The evolution of the stircli grains in the 
tuber of the potato —W Kilian and F Blanchet 
The ammonites collected by the Pourquot-Pas > 
Emmanuel de Marlene was elected corresponding 
member for the section of mineralogy in the place of 
the late M CEhlert—Martin Alander Integral 
functions which have all their zeros on a straight line 
—G Sagnac The periodic variable spectrum of 
double stars the incompatibility of the observed 
phenomena with tho theory of general relativity — 
J Haag The problem of «-bodies in the theory of 
relativity —Edouard and R&ny Urbain The separa¬ 
tion of liquid mixtures by combined distillation and 
atmolysis The preparation of practically pure ethyl 
alcohol and nitnc acid The alcohol is boiled m a 
flask fitted with a porous tube as reflux condenser 
Round this tube is an outer glass tube in which the 
pressure is reduced Mote water than alcohol vapour 
diffuses fhrough the porous tube, and the alcohol in the 
flask can be strengthened to 99 8 per cent —-Ch 
Bedel A polymer of hydrocyanic acid The crude 
polymerisation product of hydrocyanic aud is ex¬ 
tracted with ether, and the brown crystals deposited 
by this solution purified by solution in hot water and 
treatment with animal charcokl Its composition is 
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(HCN)| and appears to be aminopropanedemtrile 
liydrocyanide—Alfred Schoep Parsomte, a new 
radioactive mineral This is found associated with 
chalcohte from the Belgian Congo and has the 
composition 2PbO UO, P,0, H t O It is radio¬ 
active —Mile Germaine Cousin The prolongation 
between Belfort and Thann of the tectonic accidents 
of the secondary border situated to the south of the 
Vosges masstf —Ch Dufour Values of the magnetic 
elements at the station of Val-Joycux (Seine et Oise) 
on January x 1923 —Odon de Buen and Jos6 Giral 
lhc hydrographic tables of Knhdsen, normal water 
and the limits of error m the analysis of sea w iter — 
Louis Besson lhc loss of light ill Paris and its 
neighbourhood Cuives are given showing the pro- 
poition of light received at nine observing stations as 
a lunition of the direction of the prevailing wind — 
(• Mangenot The starch of the red Algal--A de 
Puymaly New mode of cell division in the Desmi- 
dacca. —Emile Haas New experiments on the 
phenomenon of Broca and Sulzer (fatigue undulation) 
—A Goris and A Liot Ihe importance of organic 
ammoniacal salts in the production of pyoeyanine by 
the pyiKyame b u Ulus — J P Aversenq, I Jaloustre, 
and 1 Maurin Some effects ot thonum-X on di¬ 
astases and micro organisms Thonum-X clearly 
increases the activity ot the hydrolysing or oxidising 
properties of the enzymes studied (pyalin amylase 
from pincreatie juice amylase fiom germinated 
bailey emulsion ammonia ferment, oxydases of the 
blood and silivi) ind also increases the vitality of 
cert on pathogenic organisms Georges Bourgignon 
md Henri Laugier Van itions of the neuromuscular 
excitability undi 1 the influence of the suppression and 
rc establishment ot the circulation of a limb m man 


Washington 

National Academy of Sciences (Proc vol 8 No 12, 
December 1922) —O Veblen—Projective and affine 
geometry ot paths —W F Hamilton A direct 
method of testing colour vision in lower animals 
Two Ihlger wave length spectrometers used as mono¬ 
chromatic illuminators were arranged to throw beams 
of light on the opposite ends of t horizontal glass 
tubular cell cont lining Drosophila which had been 
kept in the dark overnight J he intensities of the 
lie mis (ot different wave lengths) were regulated so 
th it the flies showed no orientation One beam was 
then screened for 1 time and on again exposing it, the 
flies definitely moved towards it showing differential 
fitigue The smallest difference of wavelengths 
showing 1 stimulating effect was used and over the 
langc 385 500 mu hue - perception is a maximum 
lie tween 410 mix and 450 mu possibly indicating 
two receptor systems one for the blue violet and one for 
the blue green —I I Nettleton Characteristics of a 
short wave oscillator at very low pressures A three- 
element tube was left permanently connected with 
the vacuum pumps and currents up to 300 milliamps 
at 700 volts were used The oscillations were mea¬ 
sured by a crossed wme thermocouple earned on a 
bridge sliding along the Lecher wires Oscillations of 
wave-length 50 200 cm were obtained Both negative 
plate current and oscillations ceased abruptly at very 
low pressures (o 00005 mm ) in the tube as measured 
bv in ionisation manometer The curves resulting 
from plotting the voltage at the plate and the oscilla¬ 
tions in the Lecher wires against the ionisation appear 
to show that some little ionisation is necessary for 
this type of oscillation, but the kind of gas present does 
not seem important —Bergen Davis and H M Terrill 
Ihe refraction of X-rays in calcite A water-cooled 
tube with a molybdenum target was used and measure¬ 
ments were made for the first three orders of the Ktq 
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line The results correspond to a shift of the first 
order line of 5' so for this wave-length, the effect of 
refraction is slight P W Bridgman —The compres¬ 
sibility of metals at high pressures The pressure 
range was 12 000 kgrm /cm *, and measurements were 
made at 30° and 75® The compressibility of every 
metal decreases with rising pressure and, generally, 
increases with rising temperature , the order of mag¬ 
nitude of the change is the same for all the metals 
Germanium and uranium arc possible exceptions 
Metals crystallising m a cubic form show the same 
compressibility m all directions, but the compressi¬ 
bility of eg, zinc, measured in three directions per¬ 
pendicular to each other varied in the order, rougnly, 
of 1 3 4 Tellurium shows a negative effect in one 
direction The results accord with a theory of two 
interpenetrating lattices as the structural basis of 
most metals There appears to be no simple repulsive 
potential relation between the atoms of metals which 
will account for the compressibility data —Raymond 
Pearl and L J Reed A further note on the mathe¬ 
matical theory of population growth 
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The Social Influence of Science 

S OME controversy has taken place lately as to the 
part played by science in promoting social 
progress, end an Americ in book appeared in the autumn 
specially cinUstin^ any such clum The argument is 
difficult to foil w To those who take 1 broad new of 
hist try it seems obvious that the growing stability of 
s cietus tht wider ci^imsation of all kinds of human 
activities the jui kcr trtnspc rt and closer <ommumca 
tun bttween nil 10ns irt ill due mainly to the spread 
of s lcncc lo tlnsc who look critically at details it 
seems doubtful whttl tr jur societies are really stable, 
w hi the r lift is 11 w li tppitr or n iblcr than it was in less 
s untihe days whtthcr the evils and destruction wrought 
In m idem instruments d 1 n it outweigh the undoubted 
idv intakes tli it sutncc has brought 
Oui judgmi nt in tl is grcit debati will be dictated 
largely by our temper tmtnt I he critical the melan 

cholv tie disappointed will It in lined to think that 
tic rish the complexity the \ istness ol tht modem 
w lid have 1 rought more evils than thty h eve removed 
1 ht y ting ind v ig rous thost who enjoy lift and hope 
f r its cntinuan t will take another view md these 
with tl < improvement in health which still gots on and 
the increase in prosperity which was continuous until 
the wir form a Urge normal majority Ihe current 
dej ressi in of spirits wl ich is not perhaps so widespread 
as is commonlv supposed is due partly to 1 reaction 
ig unst the exaggerated optimism of the Victorian age, 
partly to the troubli s du< to the w ir It ought to 
lie possible to put aside the c disturbing influences 
and takt t broad calm view of social progress In any 
such survey the influence of science m r< cent centuries 
is necess irilv a le iding fe iture 
N< w the first condition of such a review is tn make it 
wide enough 1 he processes oi life develop by minute 
changes and when a violent change does occur it has 
to be readjusted and equilibrium set up again by 
counterbalancing changes Hence it would be a gross 
distortion of the truth to judge—and condemn -the 
industrial revolution by comparing peaceful rural 
England with the horrors of the early years of the 
factory system The latter were new and unforeseen 
facts which called for special remedial measures It 
is equally absurd at the present day to declare modem 
civilisation bankrupt because the German financial 
system lias broken down and no one has yet seen how 
to re-establish international trade and credit These 
things are momentary, unexpected shocks the world 
has passed through far worse storms in its time and we 
sliall weather the less as we have the greater A sound 
judgment can be based only on a wide view, and m a 
matter so vast as social progress affected by science. 
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the view should be as extensive as the subject 
itself 

People have lately been using the term " science ” 
in a looser and more comprehensive sense than hereto¬ 
fore Its roots might be found in the practical skill, 
the mother-wit and sharp senses of the primitive savage 
In any case the beginnings may be seen in the settled 
communities of the great river - valleys, in Egypt, 
Babylonia, the Yangtze, as well as m Mexico and Crete 
Can one doubt that the science involved in the drawing 
up of the first calendars by the priests of Egypt and in 
the marvellous structure of the pyramids was a factor 
of the first importance in preserving the social order 
and cohesion of those early theocracies, the first great 
permanent aggregations of mankind upon the planet ? 
The power of prediction involved m science, and first 
exemplified m the making of the calendar, was intimately 
bound up with the power of securing obedience, and 
the acceptance of their lot by the millions who wor¬ 
shipped the Pharaoh 

The Greeks were, of course, the founders of science 
in the stricter sense, which seeks the law of change, the 
principle of unity in the manifold, and it might be 
thought that the constant disunion of ancient Greece 
disproved the social or unifying effect of science But 
this would be to take a narrow and short-sighted 
view Greek science had from the first a strong social 
value It formed a link between the early philosophers 
m the Ionian cities of its birth, and in the case of the 
Pythagoreans it was the basis of a brotherhood which 
aimed as much, or more, at social reformation than it did 
at increasing the scope of abstract thought In fact all 
the early Greek philosophers were also interested in 
social and political problems They saw that true 
wisdom was a practical thing, fit to inspire, as Anaxa¬ 
goras said, “ a calm religion free from fear ” 

But the chief moral and social effect of Greek science 
came later, first, when Hellenism was spread over the 
Middle East by the arms of Alexander, secondly, when, 
ip the Greco-Roman world, Greek science and Roman 
law combined to lay the foundation for the medieval 
and modem world The younger Pliny, when pro- 
consul m Asia Minor under Trajan, gives an interesting 
illustration He points to the effect of astronomy in 
allaying the fears and composing the minds of the mass 
of the people. 

In estimating the social influence of science, however, 
the mind turns naturally to its greatest expansion in the 
last few centuries When m the sixteenth century the 
mind of Ancient Greece awoke again and men began to 
seek in Nature herself for the answer to the problems of 
life, there were two new factors m the world which 
affected the results of their inquiries One was the 
discovery of new lands, the expansion of the West 
NO 2781, VOL. nil 


The other was the decay of slavery, the recognition of " 
manual and mechanical work as a worthy occupation 
of good brains This the Greeks had never recognised, 
and their failure limited the application of science 
to industry in ancient times But with the advent 
of a New World and a new spirit in ^industry, from 
the sixteenth century onwards, the transformation of 
society by science went on apace From the middle of 
the eighteenth century it has become apparent as the 
dominating force in the world 

Hence the question of the intrinsic value and the 
social influence of science is primarily a discussion of the 
effects of the Industrial Revolution in which we still 
live The fact that we are living m it now and making 
it more complete every moment, adds enormously to the 
difficulty of valuation It is a part of ourselves and 
influences almost every act and thought, and therefore 
to deplore and condemn the tendency, or to wish it 
away as Ruskin did, is futile in practice and pessimistic 
m philosophy 

Two or three mam points stand out clear m the 
'contemporary picture They are, in the first place, facts 
with which the student of social life has to concern 
himself to understand the movement, and, in the 
second place, guides to action, indicating the line which 
those must take who are pressing for the stability and 
betterment of society ' 

The world is one m a new—if you will, an artificial— 
sense, due to the application of science to transport and 
communications of all kinds This process is being 
accelerated by every possible means and is pre¬ 
eminently a social one It must find its issue m com¬ 
plete international trade and a really comprehensive 
League of Nations, acting as the organ of common 
mterests and opinion It is most important to re¬ 
member that the League of Nations, which we already 
possess, is the fruit of the historical evolution due to 
science and was only precipitated and not caused 
by the war The unification of the whole world is 
only the result on a large scale of a process which has 
knit up every particular society m a closer organisation 
than before Science, being itself a social product, 
due to the intercourse of active minds, finds its ex¬ 
pression m a social organisation impossible without 
the application of science This is seen not only m the 
organisation of industry but also m every activity of the 
community from the government downwards All are 
closer and more complicated, just m proportion to the 
extent that the given society has created, imbibed, and 
applied the results of scientific thinking Expffesaed' 
briefly and broadly, but with perfect tfuth, humanity 
is the counterpart of science, the practical obverse of 
the abstract reverse of thought 

To make this process more effective by cofisqjWt, 
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effort is therefore the supreme task of those concerned 
m social progress at the present time The growth has 
hitherto been mamly automatic We have to under¬ 
stand it, grasp it, and turn it to the still greater good 
of mankind Science having made the modern world, 
with all its strength and its weaknesses, let men of 
science inspire a social will into the whole community, 
to use this master-instrument for its highest end, the 
salvation and elevation of the humanity to which it 
belongs 1- S Marvin 


Phantasms of the Living 

Proceedings of the $octety for Psychical Research 
Vol 33, Part 86, October (London F Edwards, 
Glasgow MacLehose, Jackson and to, 1922) 
16s 6 d net 


A BOOK entitled “ Phantasms of the Living,” by 
Edmund Gurney, F W H Myers, and Frank 
Podmore, was published in 1886 Under this title 
were included all experiences where there was reason 
to suppose that the mind of one living person had 
affected the mind of another otherwise than through 
the recognised channels of sense The chief aim of 
this book was to produce a cumulative quasi-statistical 
proof of telepathy 

In the thirty-six years which have elapsed since thi 
publication of this book the Society for Psvi local 
Research has received and published in its Journal 
many accounts of happenings similar to those recorded 
by Gurney, and in its Proceedings of October last 
Mrs Henry Sidgwick has submitted the best of these 
cases to a careful examination and analysis 
While Gurney and his collaborators were chiefly 
concerned to prove telepathy to be a fact of Nature, 
Mrs Sidgwick thinks we have arrived at a stage when, 
if our knowledge of telepathy is to grow, we must seek 
light on its process and the conditions under winch 
evidence of it can be obtained She says “ We may 
now, for the sakei of argument at least, assume that 
Gurney’s book has accomplished its object, and that 
’ telepathy is proved, and starting from that point mav 
devote ourselves primarily to seeking for light on the 
occasions* and mode of its operation ” Mrs Sidgwick 
does not mean to imply that telepathy is yet accepted 
' Jfy the scientific world, but she thmks something 
Jhore than the mere piling up of facts is required, and 
that " our -facts will be the more readily accepted, the 
more we can compare them, and, provisionally assuming 
't&e^thy^uhow when and how it occurs ” 

-^Many of the best cases receded by the Society 
the 1 past thirty-six years have already been 
jt in various -works on psychical research, and 
r haye appeared in the Proceedings of the 
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Society for Psychical Research All these, being 
therefore already before the public, are excluded from 
this collection The cases included have appeared 
only m the Journal of the Society, which is printed for 
private circulation among members The value of 
the present collection is considerably diminished by 
the exclusion of so many cases wliuh were of course 
selected for earlier publication, because they were 
regarded as being specially important or interesting 
I-ven without these, however, we have here some two 
hundred cases, many of whic h are important as afford¬ 
ing evidence that telepathy does occur, and all of which 
help to throw some light on the oc c asions and mode of 
its operations 

The broad lines of tlassification adopted in the 
description of telepathic phenomena may be gathered 
from the headings of the four chaptcis into which 
Mrs Sidgwick’s volume is divided (1) Experimental 
and semi experimental cases , (2) Spontaneous cases 
in which the perc lpitnt s impression is not externalised , 
(3) Spontaneous casts m which the percipient’s im¬ 
pression is externalised as a wiking hallucination, 
also dreams of the same character , (4) Collective and 
reciprocal cases without evidence of any agency external 
to the perc lpient 

In all modern records ul telepathic experiences the 
person whose mind receives the impression is called 
the percipient, and the person from whose mind the 
impression comes is culled the agent, hut it would 
appear from the evidence that the percipient is very 
often the “ aetiv e ” party, and that the so called agent 
plays a pure I v passive part I his is seen m the semi- 
expennicntal cases in which a puupient is trying to 
get an impression from another person who is quite 
unaware that any such attempt is being made In 
experimental eases, properly so-called, the agent is 
deliberately trying to impress telepathtcally a particular 
percipient and that percipient is deliberately trying 
to receive in impression It is doubtful, however, 
what part if anv, the concentrated effort of the agent 
plays in the success of such experiments 

Ihe experimental and semi - experimental cases 
recorded in tins collection can scarcely be regarded as 
representative of the group because of the number 
excluded, owing to their having been already pub¬ 
lished , but even had these been included there would 
still have been occasion for Mrs Sidgwick’s comment 
that “ more experiments carefully conducted and 
well recorded are greatly needed " 

Of spontaneous cases m which the percipient’s^ 
impression is not externalised as a hallucination, Mrs 
Sidgwick says “ As a whole the class is not a strong 
one as evidence of telepathy,” because the triviality* 
or vagueness of the impression in many cases makes 
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tricks of memory very likely to occur Of more 
importance as providing evidence of the occurrence 
of telepathy are the spontaneous cases in which the 
percipients impression is externalised as a waking 
hallucination The first case recorded under this 
heading (p 152) is one of the most striking in the 
whole collection It is one of the many cases of 
death coincidences which form an important part 
of the evidence for telepathy (Apparitions or other 
hallucinatory experiences occurring within twelve 
hours of the death before or after it are classed as 
phantasms of the living) The apparition in this case 
was that of an officer of the Royal Air Force who was 
killed in a flying accident on December 7 1918 and 
the percipient was a fellow-officer who spoke of his 
experience to another person before it was realised that 
it was not the living man who had appeared 
Another interesting case in tins section is a dream 
experience first recorded in the Times of July 21 
1904 by Mr Rider Haggard the percipient (p 219) 
The dream was to the effect that a favourite retnever 
dog was lying on its side among brushwood or rough 
growth of some sort by water The recorder says 
In my vision the dog was trymg to speak to me m 
words and failing transmitted to my mind in an 
undefined fashion the knowledge that he was dying 
Investigation showed that the dog had been killed by 
a passing tram and had fallen into a stream where 
reeds grew at or about the time of the dream expen 
ence The case is well authenticated and all the 
circumstances point to the improbability that mere 
coincidence is the true explanation Another staking 
case is one reported by Sir George Beilby (p 243) in 
which a percipient had a visual hallucination of her 
brother in Australia at a time when he had fallen into 
unconsciousness which lasted until his death some 
days later 

Collective and reciprocal cases are dealt with 
by Mrs Sidgwick in her final chapter These are cases 
in which two or more persons have at the same time 
Spontaneous psychical expenences—either hallucma 
tions or dreams—which seem to be related to one 
another but where no evidence of any agency outside 
the two percipients exists When the percipients 
were in the same room wq must consider the possibility 
that one percipient may have influenced the other 
through the senses (suggestion) but where the per 
cipients were in different rooms or in different houses 
Jjhe relation of the one hallucinatory or dream experience 
to the other can scarcely be accounted for in tins way 
Here either chance or telepathy must be invoked 
In concluding her examination of this collection of 
phantaspK of the living Mrs Sidgwick describes two 
cases iff reciprocal dreams, in both of which the 
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dreamers were in separate houses, and in both of which 
the reciprocality seems to have been very complete 
Reciprocal cases are rare and the small number re¬ 
corded hitherto has raised some doubts as to the 
genuineness of the type but Mrs Sidgwick thinks 
they are very important as throwing light on the whole 
process of telepathic communication She Says I 
think the kind of union of minds the thinking and 
feeling together here shown may be regarded as th? 
type or norm of telepathic communication to which 
all other cases conform in varying degrees This 
implies a merging together of minds a transfusion 
of thought rather than a transmission or transference 
We have the physical analogy of contact in place 
of transmission through space 

It can scarcely be maintained that the cases here 
passed in review afford by themselves very strong 
proof of the occurrence of telepathy but taken in 
conjunction with the body of evidence brought forward 
by Gurney and the many well attested cases published 
in the Proceedings of the Society for Psychical Research 
and elsewhere they help to strengthen the conviction 
to which many competent observers have been forced 
that these accounts of apparent action of mind upon 
mind in the absence of any physical medium of com 
mumration bring to our notice some fact of Nature 
which students of science can no longer ignore 

The most obvious and perhaps the most senous 
defect in the evidence for telepathy afforded by these 
cases is the long interval which so frequently elapsed 
between the expenence and the recording of it In 
only 11 out of 191 tabulated cases was the record made 
on the day of the experience and 4 of these were 
semi-expenmental cases in which one might have 
supposed immediate record to have been a necessary 
part of the expenment In 15 instances the record 
was made next day In most of the cases the 
interval extended for months or years but all cases 
in which it exceeded five years are omitted from this 
collection 

After all that has been written about the importance 
of immediate record and attestation of any presumably 
saper-normal expenence it is astonishing that those 
who are subject to such expenences should so often 
neglect this elementary rule T W Mitchell, 
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The Synthetic Colour Industry 

The Manufacture of Dyes By Dr John Canned Caw ^ 
Pp. ix+374. (London Macmillan and Co " U 41 
1921) is i 6 d net 

T HE author of this treatise, which is publ«ft&&- 
posthumously, was one of a small fian 
British chemists, who lopg before die war placed % 
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J services At the disposal of the home industry in syn j The two closing sections of the book present a 


thetic dves But largely owing to lack of appreciation 
of the value of scientific knowledge on the part of 
manufacturers the result in almost all cases was 
disillusionment and disappointment so that this 
group of trained investigators including Dr Cain 
Were compelled by force of adverse circumstances to 
transfer their activities to other brunches of chemical 
enterprise In 1915 however the Got ernment bteame 
aware somewhat tardily of our national dtficunuts 
m regard to the manufacture of dyewarcs and Dr 
Cam was appointed a member of the technical com 
mittee of British Dyes Limited afterwards holding 
the position of chief chemist 111 the newly erected 
Dalton works of this firm His experiences in these 
two phases of the English colour trade c xtending over 
twenty five years are embodied m the manual under 
review 

It is obvious that in a handbook of some 260 p iges 
all the important colouring matters cannot he included 
and among the notable omissions are such well known 
synthetic dyes as the Hessian purples formyl violet 
rhodanune S the aendme yellows and the first 
representatives of the anthraqumone vat dyes namely 
mdanthrene blue and yellow Nevertheless a judicious 
and typical selection has been made and the author 
has given full working details wherever he has possessed 
first hand practical knowledge of the factory operations 

This impress of realism is especially noticeable in 
the informative chapters on azo and triphenylmc thane 
dyes for in both these branches of colour production 
Dr Cam ranked as an expert As however this work 
will be read by students it is perhaps permissible to 
point out that the somewhat unnecessary rubrics at 
the beginnings of the chapters on monoazo and disazo 
dyes do not tally with the arrangement adopted in the 
ttxt Fast red B contains two naphthalene nuclei 
although classed as a mixed benzene naphthalene dye 
and diamond black F placed in the purely naph 
thalenoid section contains a benzene nucleus and 
thete are several other similar discrepancies in classifica 
tion. In a future edition these headings might with I 
advantage be omitted 

In spite of the apathy prevailing before the w ir in 
this branch of chemical industry Bntish chemists had 
^developed a sound technique m the manufacture cf 
pertain standard dyes such as magentas aniline blues 
and saframnes The manual contains useful mforma 
f tion in regard to these intricate preparations On the 
Iheoretityil side it Will be,noticed that the author has 
5'hot' adopted the prevailing view that the oxazines, 
tihiazmes, and azuiw ate Ortho-qumonoid derivatives 
fhture may show that this conservatism is well 
Jtuiided g 
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marked contrast I he penultimate chapter on anthra* 
qumone and allied colours is with two exceptions, 
already noted detailed and comprehensive the last 
chapter on indfgoid colours is an unfinished fragment 
constituting a sad reminder of the sudden and pre 
mature ebse of an active life devoted to the theory 
and practice of colour chemistry 
To the student of organic chemistry this work offers 
a conuse introduction to the fascinating though 
complex subject of syntheti dyes To the expert 
colour maker or user it supplies a full bibliography 
with copious references and an adequate index Both 
classes of readers will find the book to be an excellent 
supplement to the author s earlier volume on the 
manufacture of intermediates G T M 


Reas “British Basidiomycetae 

British Ba tdto nyceta A Handbook to the larger 
Brihsf Funf,i By Carlet in Rea (Published under 
the auspices of the British Mycological Society) 
Pp K11+ ;9o (Cambridge At the University 
Ircss 1922) 30 net 

VTR\ mycdogist will welcome the appearance 
of tl is v >1 ime which is issued under the 
auspices ri the British Mycological Society and repre 
sents thirty years f careful and continuous field wirk 
on the part of its author The author whose skill in 
distin n uisl mg >ur fleshy agarics one from another has 
been freely placed it the dispcsal of so many students 
of fungi m this country is to be congratulated heartily 
upon hav mg crowned his life s labours with the publica 
tion of a work at e n e so comprehensive and so valuable 
for reference 

Massec s British l ungus Flora appeared m the 
years 189s In the interval some hundreds of 
Basidiomy cet® either new or new to Britain have 
been dis overed in this country many of them by 
Mr Rea himself—and descriptions of all these species 
are included in the present volume In accuracy of 
description the book is an immense adv ince on anything 
previ iusly produced in Britain 
There are a number of commendable features in the 
work (1) Every species is numbered Reas last 
number being 2546 (2) the species actually seen are 
indicated by the letters vr (vtdi vtvuni) (3) m the 
descnption of species the essential characters are placed 
in italics, and (4) the derivation and meaning of the 
name of each genus and species is given, philology thus 
illuminating mycology 

The classification adopted is based chiefly on the 
well-considered system set forth by Patouillard m his 
C I 
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“ Essai taxonomique ” (rgoo), and it therefore differs 
in many important features from that of Massee, which 
was based on the work of Fries It is new to British 
mycologists, and will doubtless puzzle somewhat many 
of the older workers, but it represents un important 
attempt to incorporate in a systematic treatise the 
anatomical and microscopical data which various 
investigators have brought to light during the last half- 
century 

Jn the classification adopted bv Fries, Berkeley, 
Massee, and others, the main divisions of the Xgaricinese 
were based on spore-colour We were thus at the out¬ 
set provided with Leucosporae, Rhodosporae, Ochro- 
sporce, Porphv osporae, and Melanospone, but in the 
present volume these groups have disappeared and 
spore colour has become a character of relatively minor 
importance In Rea’s classification, the Agaricales are 
divided into (i) the Agaricme®, containing the bulk of 
the lamellate fungi in one sub-order Agaric a< eae, (2) the 
( antfurellineie, and (3) the Boletineae, the last named 
including Pixillus and Boletus The divisions of the 
Agaricaccie arc based first on the nature of the rc- 
ceptac It, then on the present r or absence of a ring, etc , 
and it is only the final distinctions, separating the genera 
from one another, which for the most part are based on 
sport-colour No doubt this new classification has its 
advantages, but some of its defects art sufficiently 
obvious Ihus, while Anellana differs from I’ameolus 
in little more than the possession of a membranous, 
often fugacious, ring, we find that Anclhna is placed 
close to Ltpiota and I’anaeolus close to Collybia For 
Fries, the genus Panseolus included the species sub¬ 
sequently placed by Karstcn in Anellana lhe re¬ 
viewer cannot but feel with Fries that the species of 
Panaeolus and Anellaria are closelv related to one another 
and that these genera should not be so widely separated 

The writer is inclined to doubt whether spore colour 
is only of such minor importance as is now supposed 
There is everv reason to believe that the genus ( oprinus, 
with its parallel- or subpurallel-sided gills and the ripen¬ 
ing and discharge of its spores from below upwards on 
each gill, followed by autodigestion of the gills from 
below upwards, is monophvletic Now the spores m 
this genus are all black or blackish fuscous In it there 
are no species with white spores or spores that are pink, 
purple, ochraceous, or ferruginous Yet in the genus 
there are species with rings, e g Coprinus comatus, and 
without rings, e g C picaceus , species with fairly thick 
flesh, eg C atramenlanus, and species with mem¬ 
branous flesh, e g C plicatihs , species with dimorphic 
basidia and species with quadnmorphic basidia , species 
with large and numerous cystidia and species without 
cystidia, species which live exclusively on dung and 
species which live exclusively on wood, etc , yet, while 
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the genus Coprinus was evolving, the colour of its spores 
remained constant It is evident that, m the genus 
C opnnus, spore-colour is a more fundamental character 
than ring-formation If this is so with Coprinus, it 
may well be the same with other genera of Agaricineae 
Rea’s system of classification, although in some of its 
details it does not satisfy the writer, has the advantage 
that it will stir up thought and thus make for further 
progress 

“ British Basidiomycetae ” is distinctly Mr Rea’s 
own book , and, in writing it, he has adopted as regards 
species a somewhat conservative and independent 
attitude Ihus he imludes descriptions of certain 
species which arc now known to be identical with others 
— e 8 Copnnus oblectus, which is undoubtedly identical 
with C sterquilinus, and Copnnus radians which is 
generally considered as identnal with C domesheus 
His independence is further shown by the fact that m 
certain groups he has adopted his own views rather 
than those of his fellow-workers in this country 1 hus, 
in treating of the Clavarise, he has not followed entirely 
the revision of the British Clavanae as given by Cotton, 
while, in some instances, in treating of the Thelephoreae, 
he has accepted American views rather than those of 
Miss Wakefield 

The volume is indispensable to all students of fungi 
on both sides of the Atlanta , for it is only by a clear 
understanding of the first-described Furopean species 
that New World plants can hi corrtctlv named The 
task of describing two thousand five hundred Basidio- 
mycetse is no mean one, and botanists generally, as 
well as mycologists, are under a deep debt of gratitude 
to Rea, not merely for having accomplished it but for 
having accomplished it so well 

A II Rm,i\ald Buljer 


An Index to Periodical Literature 

(1) The Subject Index to Periodicals Issued by the 

Library Association K Science and leehnology 
Pp 555 (1 ondon Library Association, Stapley 

House, 1922) 315s net 

(2) lhe Subject Index to Periodicals, igao Issued by 
the Library Association A Theology and Philo¬ 
sophy (including Folk-Lore) Pp 98 (London 
Library Association, Stapley House, 1922 ) 6s net 

E congratulate the Library Association on this 
welcome addition (1) to the valuable subject 
indexes to periodicals which it has already published 
The present index contains the titles of 15,000 papers, 
published during the years 1917-19, obtained from the 
examination of 400 periodicals It would appear that 
more than half the papers mdexed are in the English 
language, having been published m the British Empire 
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or in the United States The language next in evidence 
is French 

The period covered—the second half of the war and 
the following year—was not very fruitful in scientific 
research, except m regard to subjects bearing upon the 
great conflict, hut it is clear, both from the number 
of entries and from the number of journals consulted, 
that the index does not claim to be a complete record 
of all scientific and technical papers published during 
that period, but that a selection has been made It 
would add to the value of these publications if the 
editors could see their way to include a list of the 
periodicals indexed m each section of these indexes 
when it is published lhe inclusion of the name of 
a journal in such a list would not, of course, mean that 
all the papers printed in that journal had been indexed, 
but the omission of anv journal from the list would 
definitely warn the reidcr that no papers in that journal 
had been included, and thus leive him to look up that 
journal if he thought it likely to contain papers on the 
subject of his study It would also save the reader 
who wished to make a more exhaustive studv of any 
subject from referring to journils which had been 
alreadv examined This is the phn followed in the 
lists of journals at the end of each volume of the 
“International Catalogue of Scientific literature” 
In the present c ase a list of the titles of the 400 journals 
examined would probably take up no more thin three 
or four pages 

The usefulness of these indexes depends entirely 
upon a wise choice of the headings under which the 
titles are grouped It mav be assumed that the Library 
Association is partlv guided in its choice of headings 
by experience of the inquiries made In readers ishing 
for books 

The various headings are not arranged in any 
systematic way, and are not even divided according 
to the several sciences but they follow one another 
m alphabetical order The difficulty of this plan is 
that, when using such an index, it is not always possible 
to guess what heading will be chosen for a particular 
Subject This difficulty is, to a great extent, overcome 
in these subject indexes of the Library Association 
by the addition of numerous cross-references Thus, 
under the heading “ Refrigeration ” we find a cross- 
reference to “ Cooling Gases ” indexed under “ C ” 
We might, however, not l>e so fortunate had we begun 
by looking up the subject of cooling gases under the 
heading “ Gas ” No doubt, the majority of those who 
use these indexes find a simple alphabetical arrange¬ 
ment of subjects more easy to understand than any 
systematic plan, and for that reason its use is justified 

In the preparation of this Index special attention 
has been paid to applied science and technology 
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Among headings which have a large number of entries 
of titles of papers are aeronautics, alloys, artillery, 
automobiles; coal, electric apparatus power heating 
and lighting , electroplating , fish and fishing , gas 
and oil engines, glass, iron, metals , mines , 
petroleum , photography ships and shipbuilding , 
soils , wireless signalling 

(2) We are glad to find that the Library Association 
is continuing the publu.ition of these subject indexes in 
other dqnrtmcnts Thus it has just issued a subject 
index for theology and philosophy (including folk¬ 
lore), indexing the literature of these subjects published 
in 1920, and occupying about ninety six jiages Inis 
index contains titles of papers on psve hology r and 
psveho analys's, as well as on philosophv and religion, 
and will therefore be of use to students of these subjects 

Our Bookshelf 

(1) Boiler Plant leslmg a Criticism of the Present 
Boiler Testing ( odes and 'suggestions for an Improved 
International (ode By I) Brownlie Pp xi + 168 
(London Chapman and Hall, I td , 1922 ) ior 6 d 
net 

(2) 'steam Power Plant Auxiliaries and 4 uessorus 
By Terrell C roft Pp \v H 447 (New York and 
London McGraw-Hill Book ( o , Ine 1922) iss 

(1) Mr Browniie has done great service m recent 
veirs in directing lUtntion to unct ononiie il methods 
of steam production and lie h is Bac ked his criticisms 
by copious results of tests I he present volume 
contains an ippeil for more ritionil methods of boiler 
testing ind criticises several existing codes including 
that of the Institution of ( iv ll Lngineers \ general 
impression also, on reading through tnc ‘ Civils ’ lode, 
is that boiler plint testing is m extrcmclv compile ited 
and difficult operation which involves a knowledge of 
chemistrv and mathematics quite beyond the ordinary 
engineer, ind 1 an only be c irncd out by the L T ni- 
ursitv graduate ’ \fr Brownlie shows that boiler 
testing must be regarded as a thoroughlv practical 
proposition which is necessarv for the stnctlv utili¬ 
tarian purjiose of saving monev His criticism is 
construe live in that he gives full directions for earning 
out prae tical tests, and includes a tv pic al set of report 
sheits, with figures showing the results The book is 
a distinct contribution to the subject, and it is to be 
hoped will lead to an tarlv discussion and revision of 
the presc nt codes 

(2) Considerable attention has been given recently 
to the formerlv neglected auxiliary appliances con¬ 
nected with steam production Pumps feed-water 
he iters, fuel-cconomisers, condensers, steam pipes and 
traps arc now taken seriously by the majority of 
engineers, and this consideration has led to the reduc¬ 
tion of wasted heat The engineer will find a great 
deal of useful information in this volume, which is of 
the nature of a joint effort on the part of a number of 
concerns and individuals The matter included is not 
only serviceable for the purposes of the design and 
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arrangement of auxiliaries, but also conveys much 
useful information regarding their working and main¬ 
tenance in practice The subject is jreated very 
thoroughly, and contains much that could only be 
found otherwise by seaYching through periodicals and 
the transactions of engineering societies 

Heat ByW J R Calvert Pp vm+336 (London 
Edward Arnold and Co , 1922 ) 6r 
Ii is sometimes difficult to justify the publication of 
a new text-book on a branch of elementary science, 
but Mr Calvert has been so successful in presenting 
the subject of heat m an attractive and yet scientific 
manner that lus book deserves a special word of 
commendation The first part is intended to cover 
the ground of a general school education, and the 
second part brings the work up to University scholar¬ 
ship standard The author realises that the majority 
of those who begin the subject will have little or no 
interest m experimental determinations unless it is 
made clear to them, at the outset, that objectives 
which appear to them reasonable cannot be reached 
without dealing with such measurements Tie quotes 
with approval an appropriate sentence from one of 
J B Biot’s works—“ Toutes ces choses ne peuvent 
se determiner surement que par des mesures precises 
que nous chercherons plus tard, mais auparavant ii 
fallait au moms sentir le besom de les chercher ” 

While practical applications have been emphasised, 
attention has been kept fixed upon the underlying 
principles In all the experimental work the degree 
of accuracy likely to be attained has been carefully 
considered In this connexion mention may be made 
of the details and dimensions which have been given 
in the case of many experiments of the laboratory or 
lecture type We thmk the author is to be con¬ 
gratulated on having had the courage, even in so 
elementary a book, to giv e references to original papers 
The few readers who look them up will gam a great 
deal, and even those who do not will at least be able 
to use the dates to get some idea of the chronological 
development of the subject The book is the work 
of a teacher who has given much thought to the treat¬ 
ment of a familiar subject, and the result of his labours 
forms a valuable addition to the elementary literature 
of an important branch of physics 

(1) Guide to the University Botanic Garden, Cambridge 
By H Gilbert-Carter Pp xvi +117 + 24 plates 
(Cambridge At the University Press, 192? j $s 6d 
net 

(2) An Alpine ABC and List of Easy Rock Plants 
Arranged bv A Methuen Pp x + 35 (London 
Methuen and Co Ltd , 1922 ) rr 6 d net 

(x) In this attractive little handbook is a systematically 
arranged account of a number of the more mterestmg 
flowering plants which are cultivated m the University 
of Cambridge Botanic Garden, which should be of 
service to students m the Botany School of the Uni¬ 
versity The sequence is the familiar modem German 
ope, and under each family is a short description of 
some of the genera and species which are regarded as 
specially worthy of mention The plates, which are 
good full-page photographic reproductions, add to the 
value and attractiveness of the book A clear plan of 
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the garden indicating the larger plants with page- 
references to the trees, and an index of the genera and 
species mentioned m the book, enables the student to 
make full use of it In deference to the oriental 
scholars who have loved and befriended the garden, the 
author has included the eastern names of some of the 
plants, with quotations illustrating the use of these 
names A historical note gives the date of the founda¬ 
tion of the Cambridge Garden as 1762, and m 1831 the 
removal to the present site was authorised 
(2) Mr Methuen’s notes are for the beginner and the 
amateur Their purpose is to give a list of the most 
attractive and the most easily grown Alpine flowers 
and to guide in their placing and cultivation A few 
general rules arc given for making a rock garden and 
planting and tending Alpines The greater part of the 
book is an alphabetical list of the species recommended, 
with indication of the colour of the flower and very 
bncf notes on cultivation The book is the outcome 
of the compiler’s own experience and conveys a good 
deal of useful information ui a very small space 
The Origin and Development of the Nervous System 
from a Physiological Viewpoint By Prof C M 
Child (The University of Chicago Science Senes ) 
Pp xvii + 296 (Chicago The University of Chicago 
Press , London The Cambridge University Press, 
1921) Price 1 7? dollars net 
In the preface to his book, Prof Maiming Child points 
out that, considered from a physiological viewpoint, 
the origin of the nervous system must he sought in 
conditions present before the appearance of a morpho¬ 
logical nervous structure In accordance with this, tl e 
earlier chapters are devoted to a discussion of the origin 
and nature of the pattern which constitutes the organism 
as a whole and to a consideration of the experimental 
investigation of some of the physiological conditions 
which antedate the appearance of the nervous system 
A bncf summary is given of the evidence for the 
existence of physiological axial gradients—* e graded 
differences m the organism in the rate of the funda¬ 
mental activities of protoplasm and in the conditions 
associated with these activities—as the essential factors 
in the orgamsmic pattern An attempt is made to 
show that the nervous system is the physiological and 
morphological expression of the excitation-transmission 
relations, first with respect to the primary physiological 
gradients, and later with respect to the progressive 
developmental complications as they arise 
Prof Child admits that with many of his points only 
suggestion, inference, or weighing of probability is at 
present possible For this reason, and on account of 
the necessary technical detail, the book is more suitable 
for the biologist and physiologist than, as suggested m 
the note on the University of (hicago Science Senes, 
to which this volume belongs, for the educated layman 
The Life of the Weevil By J Henri Fabre Trans¬ 
lated by Alexander leixeira de Mattos Pp vm 
+ 278 (London Hodder and Stoughton, Ltd, 
1922 ) 8r 6 d net 

Gathered together m this volume are the various' 
essays on weevils contamed m the " Souvenirs ento- 
mologiques ” of Fabre Chapters 1 and vi -ix. have 
already appeared wholly or m part in a previous traas^ ’ 
lation, as have also chapter v. and parts of chapters vl, 
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and xu They are, however, retranslated by permis¬ 
sion of the publishers for the purpose of the present 
collected edition of English translations of labrc’s 
entomological writings There is no doubt that the 
tendering of the latter into English will do something 
towards arousing interest in the phenomena of insert 
behaviour We may even be permitted to express the 
pious hope that it will tempt the collector to turn aside 
from the mere acquisition of specimens and to observe 
the living more than the dead insect The great 
family of the Curcuhonidae, with more than 20,000 
described species of weevils, provides a rich store of 
material for observation Some of the most interest 
mg features in the life-habits of these insects are 
discussed m the pages before us Although larking 
m the dramatic incidents so inseparably assoc lattd 
with the Hymenoptera, the behaviour of weevils as 
told of Fabre, and reproduced m this translation, will 
provide entertainment both to the general reader ind 
the entomologist ADI 

Modern Microscopy a Handbook for Beginners and 
Students By M I Cross and Martin J Cole Fifth 
edition, revised and rearranged by Herbert F 
Angus Pp x + 315 (London Bailh^re, I mdal 1 
and Cox, 1922 ) ios 6 d net 
That there has been a call for a fifth edition of this 
book we can well understand, as it gives an excellent 
introduction to all branches of microscopy In the 
opening chapters the mechanics and optics of the 
microscope are described, and instructions are given 
on the general method of using the instrument, illumina¬ 
tion, drawing and measuring apparatus, and for tests 
of the Optical system 

In the second portion of the book, chapters written 
by specialists m their respective subjects deal with 
various aspe< ts of microscopy Thus, Mr Barnard 
and Drs Cooke and Drew describe the use of the 
microscope in medicine, inc ludmg dark ground illumina¬ 
tion , histology is dealt with by Mr Cole, including 
hardening and embedding tissues and section cutting , 
and Prof Cheshire writes on the microscope in geology 
and discusses simply and clearly the polarisation of 
light Another interesting chapter is that by Mr 
Cutler on the microscope in agriculture, particularly 
the protozoa of the soil Pond life, forannmfera, 
mycetozoa, mosses and liverworts are some of the other 
subjects d^alt with and a final chapter by Mr Cole 
describes the preparation and mounting of common 
objects A useful glossary of teihmcal terms is in¬ 
cluded, together with details of the Royal Microscopical 
Society’s standards, the specifications of the British 
Science Guild, and microscopical societies and clubs 
The book is very readable and well illustrated, and the 
information contained in it is accurate and up-to-date 
The Wirral Peninsula an Outline Regional Survey 
By W Hewitt Pp x + 293 (Liverpool Uni¬ 
versity Press of Liverpool, Ltd , London Hodder 
and Stoughton, Ltd , 1922 ) 7 s 6 d net 
Mr, Hewitt has selected a small and well-defined area, 
and in successive chapters has considered its physical, 
biological, and human aspects, in an endeavour to 
explain the geographical evolution of the area The 
social and economic conditiohs of any region must 
jfecessarUy depend to a large extent on its position, 
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natural features, soil, cli natc, and vegetation Wirral 
is only some no square miles m extent and until the 
middle of the nineteenth century was almost entirely 
agricultural But the rapid increase of manufacturing 
industries across the Mersey and growing commercial 
importance of the Mtrsey estuary hast resulted m an 
industrial invasion of the left hank of the river In¬ 
dustries promise to show a steady increase m import¬ 
ance Agriculture will probably retain its hold, but 
considerable changes in methods and (onditions are 
taking place The social evolution which Wirral is now 
undergoing can be adequately understood only by a 
study of its regional geograph\ in the light of the past 
I he volume is an example of the growing attention 
that is being paid to regional survey, and is a welcome 
addition to the small number of studies of this kind 
which have been prepared in this country We gather 
that the author regards it as a preliminary sketch, and 
that a fuller survey is in <ourse of preparation 

An hxperniunt in Synthetic Education By Emilv L 
Wilson With Chart for Five Years’ Work Pp 62 
(london Gtorgc Allen and Unwin, Ltd, 1921) 
4s bd net 

More than one hundred years ago, Herbart sketched 
out his ideal system of education, which was to utilise 
all knowledge for the formation of character For this 
purpose tht knowledge was to be presented as a unity 
instead ot in the usual way which drew a hard and fast 
line between ea< h subject Since his day the specialisa¬ 
tion of knowledge hus increased so much that the 
problem, difficult though it was then, is infinitely more 
difficult now, the intelligent teacher who would put 
his children into touch with all aspects of modem 
knowledge, while yet giving the requisite historical 
background for the understanding of that knowledge, 
is faced with difficulties at every stage 
This little book shows how one school attempted to 
deal with the problem Each subject for convenience 
demands a name standing for particular aspects of 
knowledge, but it should be treated m relation to the 
other subjects A 1 hart giv mg details of a five vears’ 
scheme is appended It is an interesting and suggt stive 
experiment 

Lefons sur les Invariants Intlgraux Cours professt 
a la Facidti de\ Sciences de Pans Par Prof E 
(artan Pp x + 210 (Paris A Hermann et 
Ills, 1922) 20 francs 

An account of Poincare’s theory of integral invariants 
with special reference to analytical dynamics is given 
in the volume under notice It opens with Hamilton’s 
principle of least action and contains detailed dis¬ 
cussions of such questions as differential systems 
admitting infinitesimal transformations There are 
also chapters on the application of Poincar6’s theory 
to the problem of n bodies and to Fermat’s principle 
in optics Much matter collected here can only be 
found scattered elsewhere m scientific journals 

Rayonnement et gravitation Par F6hx Michaud 
Pp vui + 62 (Pans Gauthier-Villars et Cie, 1922 ) 
6 francs 

An attempt which does not go mto details to trace 
all physical phenomena back to radiation, gravita¬ 
tion for example being asenbed to ultra X-rays 
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Letters to the Editor. 

[The Editor does not hold himself responsible for 
opinions expressed by hts correspondents Neither 
can he undertake to return , nor to correspond with 
the writers of rejected manuscripts intended for 
this or any other part of Nature No notice is 
tahn of anonymous communication r ] 


On the Element of Atomic Number 72 

Dans le numero du 20 janvier 1923 de Nature, 
MM Coster et Hevesy annoncent qu lls ont obtenu 
le spectre de haute frequence de 1 Element de nombre 
atomique 72 

Ce rfisultat trfis important marque un progrfis 
dans la question que nous avons ouverte (A 
Dauvillier, Comptcs rendus, t 174 p 1347 mai 1922 
G Urbam Comptes rendus t 174, p 1349) , il est 
seulement regicttable que MM Coster et Hevesy 
sc soient etforefi de jeter te diserfidit sur nos propres 
rfisultats 

II nous parait d abord necessaire de prficiser les 
faits 

Deux raics 1 de haute frequence caractfinstiqucs 
de l’filfiment 72 ont etc observt.es avec les oxydes 
provenant des queues de fractionnement des nitrates 
du groupe ytterbique c est k dire dans les memos 
oxydes ou 1 un dc nous il y a dou/e ans ((» Urbain 
Comptes rendus t 152 p 141 1911) avait observe 
des rates d arc qui, n etant attnbuables a aucun 
filfiment connu ont fit 6 considfirfies comme appartenant 
& un filfiment nouveau le Celtium 

De leur c6tfi MM Coster et Hevesy ont obserVfi 
dans des produits zircomffires dongiue norwfigienne 
six raics de haute frequence caractfinstiques de 
l'filfiment 72 

Ce rfisultat a fitfi immfidiatement conti 61fi par 
l’un de nous avec un fichantillon de zircone Les 
raies attnbuables k 1 Element 72 coincident cxactc- 
ment i avec cellos observes avec les lerres ytterbiques, 
avec cette seule difference que li proportion de 
l'filfiment 72 y est notablemcnt plus grande 

Nous concluons de ccs faits que MM Coster et 
Hevesy sont mal fondfis k revciuliquer la dficouverte 
de lament 72 alors que nos publications sont de 
8 mois antfirieures a la leur et qu il s agit bien du 
m?me filfiment 

Les cliches que nous possfidons n ont pu fit re 
reproduits et publifis 1 cause de la faiblesse des 
raies mais nous les tenons \ la disposition de MM 
Coster et Hevesy qui pourront les examiner de 
concert avec nous au laboratoire de M de Broglie 
oil lls ont ctfi obtenus 

Eu figard auv considerations thfionques qui forment 
la base de 1 argumentation de MM Coster et Hevesy 
il nous suffira de dire 

x° Dans sa premifire note de 1911, Urbain a pensfi 
pouvoir s appuyer sur des variations de proprifitfis 
magnfitiques et chimiques pour attribuer au celtium 
des proprifitfis intermediaires de celles du lutficium 
et du scandium Les faits observes depuis nnposent 
de faire des reserves sur cette question d’interpreta¬ 
tion, d ailleurs secondaire au point de vue qui nous 
occupe 

2 0 I examen du spectre de haute frequence dans 
les produits celtiffires a prficisfiment eu pour but de 


1 Les autres rales de cet ilement coincident avec des rale* du lut6clum et 
du n^oytterbiuro 

• Un^ cliche cffcctu^avcc un autre fractionnement de terres ytterbique*, 

fet calcmtb dam le vide fo>er^amicathodiquc bn6aire, etc), nout^avait 
tl<jkfournl dc* lignea plus nettes et pUi* intetnscs niesurablas a\ec plus de 
prtciMon Nous trouvions aiimi /9g*tr3?9 8et 13641 UX chiffre* 
coln< idant avec les valeurs interposes l* recherche du zirconium, effectuie 
par le spectre d arc et Ic spectre de haute frequence, a c' 
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rechercher si cet filfiment pouvait fitre identififi a 

I filfiment 72 II efit fitfi dfis lors smgulier aprfis 
avoir observfi ce spectre de haute frequence de ne 
pas l'attribuer au celtium Mais quand bien mfime 
le spectre d’arc et le spectre de haute frequence en 
question ne seraient pas attnbuables au meme 
flfiment, comme nous 1 avons logiquement admis, 
il n’en resterait pas moms vrai que nous avons 
dficouvert les premiers 1 filfiment 72 En consequence 
MM Coster et Hevesy n’avaient pas le droit de lui 
donner un nom nouveau 

3 0 MM Coster et Hevesy attribuent k 1 filfiment 72 
la valence 4, ce a quoi nous n avons k faire aucune 
objection La question est de savoir si un filfiment 
tetravalent peut accompagner les terres rares de 
mamfire k se retrouver dans les demifircs eaux mfires 
des fractionnements Or le cas se prfisente constam- 
ment pour le cfirium k la fois trivalent et tfitravalent 

II y a meme entre ces deux fitats du cfirium, un 
constant fiquilibre Le cas se pifisente encore pour 
lc thorium qui dans les minerals, accompagne 
toujours les terres rares trivalentes et dont on retrouve 
toujours ties traces aprfis traitements k la queue 
des fractionnements qui classent les terres rares 
dans 1 ordre de leur solubilite 

Dc mfime on retrouve constammcnt le germanium 
avec 1 arsenic ou le molybdfine 1 indium avec le 
zinc, etc 

On ne saurait done afhrmer, comme 1 ont fait 
MM Coster et Hevesy que 1 elfiment 72 ne peut 
se retrouver dans les dernifires eaux mfires des 
fractionnements des termes ultimes dc la sene des 
terres rares si ce nest pour en com lure que nous 
n avons pu observer son spectic 1\ ou cct filfiment 
ne pouvait se trouver I n tel raisonnement est 
evidemment sans valeur et ne presente d autre 
mtfirfit que d fitre tendancieux 

G Urbain 
A Dauvillilr 

Paris, le 27 janvier 


Meteorological Nomenclature and Physical 
Measurements 

With concern, not unmixed with amusement, I 
have read m the issue of Naturl for January 27 the 
desponding reports about the Position of the 
Scientific Worker” on p 132, and Dr Mills playful 
banter about " Progressive Meteorology ' on pp 
107-109 The uninitiated can scarcely fail to regard 
the latter as deriding some recent meteorological 
woik as regards the choice of appropriate names and 
units of measurement for the physical quantities 
involved while I have good reason for regarding it 
as a serious effort to make plain some rough places in 
the path of future students of meteorology 

By way of illustrating the importance of units let 
me say that this week-end, by the accident of having 
to revive past memories of the physics of the atmo¬ 
sphere at a lecture in the University of Birmingham, 
I have happened upon two generalisations, new to me 
and perhaps also to other readers of Nature, which 
Dr Mill may regard as important for the comprehen¬ 
sion of the general problem One is that at the level 
of eight kilometres (all over the world, so far as our 
limited knowledge extends) normal isobars are also 
normal isotherms and the temperature is everywhere 
numerically two-thirds of the pressure 1 he other is 
that the range of temperature during the year at a 
selected locality of the earth’s surface, possibly at any 
locality, is the saturation-adiabatic projection upon 
the surface of the range of temperature at any level 
above ground The language is horrifying in its 
technicality, but if the two propositions are true. 
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oven for comparatively restricted areas they present 
a view of the normal state of the atmosphere winch is 
worth remembering With the terminology and units 
which I have employed they are easy to renumber 
If Dr Mill will translate them into the vernacular 
which he favours he will hnd the statements much 
more difficult to word 

As to terminology, can any one estimate the debt 
which meteorology owes and will continue to owe to 
Bjerknes for the happy inspiration of the name 
“ polar front ” ? What its real meaning is we have 
not yet found out, but it is a banner under which 
knowledge is enlarged Or can any one say how the 
fate of Scott s Antarctic expeditions would h ive licen 
affected if the meaning of katabatic had been 
understood in 1900 The development of the scunie 
of meteorology is a strenuous task 1 do not suppose 
that Dr Mill intended his criticism to be as destruc¬ 
tive as uninitiated readers will think it to be Some 
how the picture winch Ins review c ills to mind is that 
of the three jovial huntsmen We en powlt rt up ind 
down a bit and had a rattling dry There are 
occasions when there ire obvious discontinuities in 
psychology Once upon a time ye irs ago as college 
tutor in Cambridge I went down to see the lioit taccs 
Being late, I found the leading bolts of the first ric< 
already past the winning post, among them one of my 
own college which I hid gone down to cheer It was 
a perfect summer s day and I found the crew in 
lonely solitude lolling about in the boat liter their 
labours, m all the attitudes of summer idleness I 
went up to them and by way of being cheerful 
remarked You seem to be hiving a pirnic To 
my astonishment no one spoke md presently tli< 
man nearest to me giunted, Its been grim earnest 
here, Sir 11 They had been chased ill over the course 
and were too exli lusted to stand and too despondent 
to speak 

I am not yet come to that pass , but 1 feel in like 
manner that Dr Mill in his dignified position has not 
really appreciated what the stress of meteorological 
work means It is only too true that our enft rows 
its course in continu il danger of bung bumped by a 
crew that bases action upon its ignorance of the 
subject and not upon its knowledge 1 hat is precisely 
the situation which the N itional Union of Scientific 
Workers finds so depressing ind to me with a full 
experience of every ph ise of success and failuic in 
boat-racing the cheers from the bank to thi boat 
that is pressing us arc a reminder that science in this 
country might be encouraged rather than depressed 
if the members of its own household would visualise 
the situation a little more deftly 

I have never supposed thit new units and new 
terminology can be anything but distasteful to the 
veteran, even to myself I am not so self confident 
an to assume that the ultimate solution will tie found 
m the way that seems to me the most direct All I 
ask is that those who criticise should face the problem 
with a policy I find it difficult to regard the ordinal y 
Bntish attitude as indicating a policy it is our 
income tax which goes to teach every child in the 
country the metric system and every child who 
learns science is taught at our expense to use the 
metric system and to ' chuck it ’ as soon as he 
leaves school If that is really an educational policy 
I can find no polite adjective in the dictionary which 
will describe jt Napii r Shaw 

January 30 

The Identity of Geber 

I am glad to see that Mr Holmyard (Naturf 
VOl tro, p 573) has also been led to doubt the 
validity of much of the criticism of the authenticity 
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of the Latin works attributed to Geber In the 
recent work of Prof A O von Lippmann " Die 
Fntstehung und Ausbrcitung der Alcbcmie," the 
destruction of the Latin authorities has passed’ 
all bounds of restraint A treatise which refers to 
Geber, or gives doctrines resembling his, which could 
possibly hive been written before 1300, the date 
of the earliest Geber MS is pseudographnch, 
untergesihobtn, or the work of / alscher Import¬ 
ant treatises are dismissed m footnotes without 
discussion as spurious Geber’s fall is bringing 
down many other authors In some fairly earlv 
authorities there arc references to a Geber but 
in quoting these in other parts of his book von 
Iippminn his left out the text containing the name 
of Giber In other places in his quotations, the 
omission of et ’ ( - mil) is marked by a row of 

dots and in giving the tontent of the opinions of 
other writers 1 ippmann s book becomes quite un- 
tiustwoithv when it reaches the I atm authors 

ihe disiovirv of the original MSS is the tinal test 
Uoerhaave ( Llenunt 1 c henna, 1732 1 p 15) savs 
that the Aribn works of Geber wire translated by 
Golius who was professor of oriental languages at 
f tydin in Shaw s translation of Iioerhiavc s book 
(1741 i p 26 note 3) it is stited that Golius presented 
the MS of (iiber to the 1 cyden library tnnslatcd 
it into I atin and published it in the same cit\, first 
in folio and affei wards in quarto under the title 
1 ijhs Philosophorum ’ In the catalogue of Golius s 
libraiv I hud that then is mention of in Arabic 
MS btaring thi mine of Geber and treating of 
alchemy but the few MSS examined by Berthelot 
including MSS from Leyden were quitt different 
from the works in Latin The I cyden MS may have 
been lost (as some of the Greek onts at Paris have 
be< n) 

In thi Latin Geber there arc long arguments 
refuting those who deny the possibility of the Great 
Work Berthelot savs that an Arabic writer of the 
previously assumed period of Geber (c 750-800 a d ) 
would have had no doubts as to this possibility 
lhis is incorreet Prof Wiedemann whose services 
in this branc h of historical r< scare h have been 
cxtiemelv valuable has published MbS of this 
period in whu h it is said th it the failure of ilchemists 
to carry out their work of tr uisinutation had become 
proverbial (Abu Jusuf el 71)8 Aldschnziz, d 
86t> k who saiel there was no ilrhemy , Alkindi d 
873 who said ill alchemists were liars) lhis 
argument the refine f ills to the ground 

lhe logical arguments arc, said Berthelot rtminis- 
unt of the Schoolmen of a liter period (say 1200- 
1250 m whnh he puts the Latin mthor) He does 
not say what these arguments are but those I have 
met with arc taken largely from Aristotle whose 
works were translated into oriental languages at an 
early period 

Gebci according to Berthelot showed an advanced 
rationalism in contesting the influence of the planets, 
which was accepted by the Arabic JfLbir whose 
works ire extant in Arabic but are different from 
Geber s A belief in astrology cannot be used to 
date iny historical period and apart from this, the 
I atin Geber explicitly admits the influence of the 
stars but says the wotk will be duly performed 
by Nature under a due *iU convenient for it, without 
any previous 1 onsiderations of it ” 

llie lchas and facts developed in the writings of 
the pseudo-Geber,' said Berthelot, ‘ are frequently 
expressed m the same terms m the authentic works 
of Roger Bacon ” I do not wish to enter into a 
discussion of the authenticity of these particular 
works of Bacon , it is only necessary to remark 
that in the one to which Berthelot’s remarks seem to 
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apply the name of Geber is cited, through Avicenna's 
" De Anima ” (the phrase is given by Hoefer, 1 329, as 
Bacon s), which work is, naturally, condemned by 
Lippmann, on quite inadequate grounds, as pseudo- 
graphisch That it differs in style from the "Canon” 
is probably correct, but Newton’s ‘ Daniel and the 
Apocalypse” differs in style from the ‘Pnncipia ’ 
Avicenna’s ‘ De Amma ” was condemned as spurious 
by Dr James in his ’ Medical Dictionary ” (London 
1743, vol 1, unpaged) The quotation in Avicenna 
is not to be found m the Latin works of Geber 

According to Berthelot the "Liber Scptuaginta ’ 
(the Latin MS of which was noted by Hoefer, whose 
valuable pioneer work has been considerably under¬ 
estimated) is entirely different in style and content 
from the Latin Geber, although he attributes it, on 
what seem insufficient grounds to Jftbir There 
are some strikingly similar passages in the above 
work and m the Latin Geber, though I do not assert 
that they had the same author 

Tor some years I have asserted m iny lectures 
that the criticisms of Berthelot were unsatisfactory 
There are many other reasons why the arguments 
of Berthelot should be rejected and a new start 
made Mr Holmyard inclines to the original view 
that the Arabic labir and the Latin Geber are one 
mv own view, wnuh like his is still hypothetical, is 
that a Greek, Syriac or Hebrew MS may be as 
likely to be the original source as an Arabic one 
The details of the life of Geber are very contradictory 
but he is said to have been ” a Christian who after¬ 
wards became a Mohammedan,” or 'of Tarsus ” 
This is suggestive 

The Summa perfections ’ is probably the earliest 
Latin work of the group attributed to Geber It 
differs only little from the Greek writings of Alex¬ 
andrine authors in its ideas and the doctrines it 
teaches do not seem to represent that remarkable 
advance which is held to throw doubt on its early date 
The Testamentum referred to by Mr Holmyard 
differs in content and outlook from the ‘ Summa it 
does not appear m the earliest printed edition of 
Geber s works (British Museum, catalogued as 
possibly printed at Venice in 1475, but I am informed 
by the authorities in the Incunabula Department 
it was probably printed at Rome not before 
1480-1490I The ‘ Testamentum” first appeared 
in the Vatican edition (? 1525, the 1480 was also 
a Vatican edition Kopp Hoefer, and Berthelot 
have been confused by editions of Geber which they 
have not seen) The ' Liber de investigation ’ maybe 
a compilation by some later writer The Alchimia 
Geberi ’ of which Kopp Hoefer, and Berthelot 
speak, is not a separate work but merel> an edition 
of Geber’s works As Mr Holmyard seems to have 
gone some distance in another direction, I thought 
it useful to state briefly what conclusions I have 
reached the detailed justification of these would 
take up far too much space Ihe " pseudographic ” 
school however, do not seem to have made out their 
case J R Partington 

East London College (University of London), 

Mile End Road, E 1 


The Stoat’s Winter Pelage 

A friendly stoat, which has made our flower- 
garden and rockery his hunting-ground for mice 
and voles during the last three years, has donned 
his winter livery of ermine, and become very con¬ 
spicuous—a snow-white little athlete — amid the 
greenery of the present exceedingly green winter 
This seasonal change of the stoat’s brown summer 
pelage to creamy white is regulated, not by winter 
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temperature, but by latitude Invariable m the 
stoats of the Scottish Highlands, nearly so in those 
of the Scottish Lowlands, it becomes gradually less 
frequent towards the English Midlands , until in 
the southern counties a complete change of hue is 
exceedingly rare This change is not due to the 
growth of a new coat it is the old fur that becomes 
white Nor is prevailing temperature the cause of 
change Here, on the western Scottish seaboard, 
wmter is usually very mild snow seldom falls and 
still more seldom lies Chanthus puniccus, from 
the north island of New Zealand and Abutilon 
megapotatmeum, from Brazil, have been flowering 
profusely on walls m the open all through this 
winter, yet our stoats regularly assume the protec¬ 
tive wmter garb of circum-polar anmisgp, while 
in Warwickshire and Leicestershire where We average 
winter temperature is far more severe, a complete 
change in the stoat’s pelage very rarely occurs 
May we not recognise in this a heritage from the 
last ice age ? So long as the land so far south as 
Herts lay under the ice, stoats in the Thames valley 
and south thereof must have worn the ermme pelage 
—at least in winter, and so did those which followed 
the ice in its northward retreat But some thousands 
of temperate seasons have enabled the race of stoats 
that remained in the southern counties to dispense 
gradually with a costume which has become the very 
reverse of a protective disguise 

A few thousand years more and it may be as 
difficult to find a white ermine m Caithness as it is 
now m Cornwall! Hfrbkrt Maxwei l 

Monreith, Whauphill, 

Wigtownshire 


Stirling’s Theorem 

For very large values of n, Stirling s theorem, 

* c Iim 

reduces in its logarithmic form to 

wlogn -m - log \n_ 

It is in this form that the formula is required m 
Planck’s radiation theory Wanting to use this 
formula and unwilling to make my students go 
through the proof of Stirling’s theorem as given, 
for example, in Chrystal's Algebra, ' I thought of 
the following deduction, and should like to know if it 
is sound or if it has been given before 
When dn ~ 1 

lo g n ~dn 1° B — 

and since n is to be very large the value of dn is an 
infinitesimal Therefore we may say 
Jogn dn=d log \ n_ 
j log n dn =j d (log Ijk ) 
n log n -» — log j n_ 

which is the form required John Satterly 

University of Toronto, 

Toronto, Canada, 

January 1 


Stonehenge Concerning the Four Stations. 

Just within the surrounding earthwork of Stone¬ 
henge there are two stones symmetrically placed 
with reference to each other on opposite sides of the 
centre There are also two low earth heaps or 
mounds in corresponding complementary or reversed 
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positions A general description of these tour 
Stations was given by me in Nature for April 1 
1922 (vol 109 p 410) with a plan (reproduced here 
with Fig 1) drawn to scale and photographs of the 
stones 

The two so called mounds are of very slight cleva 
tion and are scarcely noticeable on the grouni 
each has a sort of hollow or crater m its centre By 
Petrie s system the two stones are numbered 91 and 
93 and the corresponding pair of mounds Nos 92 
and 94 

In the hollow of mound No 94 Colt Hoare reports 
that he found a simple interment of burned bones 
( Ancient Wilts 1 p 145) On the strength of 
this discovery it has been assumed that the two 
mounds are Round Barrows and (base 1 on this 
assumption) it is inferred that Stonehenge was con 


Round barrows were erected towards the end 
of the Noolithic Age in Scotland Yorkshire and 
Derbyshire but Mr Stone is I believe the first 
to suggest that a round barrow of that period 
exists at Stonehenge 

But I made no such suggestion—in fact the special 
purpose ( f my communication was to show that the 
so called mounds weie not barrows Perhaps Dr 
Rm Holmes will re read my letter in Nature of 
April 1 11st 

1 he fact tl at 1 simple interment of burned 
bones was found by Colt Hoare in the 1 ollow of 
Site No 94 is of e >urse no evidence th it the place 
was a barrow Similar ras lal interments of burned 
bones were als Run l deposited in the adjacent 
A il rey H lies wl ieh obviously were not the sites 
of bairows 
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structed probably near the end of the Bronze Age 
or perhaps even later 

The advocates of a Bronze Age date for Stoue 
henge specially rely upon this as conclusive evidence 
(• in support of their theory Dr Rice Holmes for 
example makes the somewhat positive assertion as 
follows 


The stone9 [of Stonehenge] were certainly not 
Standing when Round Barrows were first erected 
on Salisbury Plain for one is contained within 
the vallum which moreover encroaches on 
another ( Ancient Britain p 476) 

In my letter m Nature (Apnl x 1922) I gave 
evidence for the opinion that these two earth heaps 
are not the remains of barrows but are the sites of 
a pair of stones that had been removed These 
" stofles, when in position corresponded exactly with 
the pair of stones which still remain in place 

In the Anttquartes Journal tor October 1922 
v 344 footnote) Dr Rice Holmes in reference to 
•M&ia matter* remarks 
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That tl ese m u 1 Is are re illy positions which were 
once oe upie 1 by stones has how ever now been 
placed beyon ( ck ubt by the excavations lately 
carnet! out bv Col Hawley in the course of which the 
crater or hollow in the middle of one of these sites 
(N 92) was completely cleared down to the cngmal 
chalk rock I inspected the bottom of the hole when 
it had just been cleared out and it was evident that 
it hid been dug as the foundation pit for a large 
stone There was no indication of any barrow having 
ever existed on the site 

In his report published in the Anttquartes Journal 
for January 1923 (pp 15 16) Col Hawley in reference 
to this remarks 

Nearly in the middle of the place [No 92] was 
a large hole Sir Richard Colt Hoare mentions 
having opened it without result consequently it 
was in a very disturbed state and afforded nothing 
of interest until it had been emptied It was then 
seen that it must formerly have contained a large 
stone perhaps about the size of the one [No 91] 
.lying near the rampart a little way to the east 

G 2 
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and the bottom showed irregularities indicating 

the pressure upon it of an irregular base of a stone A Double Vertical Reflection Mirage at Cape Wrath 
' On the north side forming part of the hole, 

was an incline in the solid chalk for introducing On the morning of December 5, 1922, about 
the stone somewhat similar to those met with in 10 30 a m GMT Mr John Anderson, hghtkeeper 

the Stonehenge circle at the Cape Wrath Lighthouse, Durness, observed 

The hole was about 4 feet deep a mirage of an unusual character Mr Anderson 

focussed his telescope on a sheep which was grazing 
It appears probable that most of the material of on top of a conical hill (height about 200 feet) 
these so-called mounds is merely the spoil thrown about a quarter of a mile awaj, and immediately 
out by Colt Hoare in making his excavations Before noticed an unusual appearance m the atmosphere 
Colt Hoare’s time we find these two sites are always around On swinging the telescope slightly upward, he 
referred to as cavities or depressions (not as mounds) observed that a belt of the atmosphere appeared to 
and we may infer that these cavities were the hollows be land and sea giving a perfect representation of 
left after the removal of the stones The following the whole of the coast line from Cape Wrath to 
extracts are quoted from well known authorities Dunnet Head 

The appearance in the mirage was an exact replica 
William Stukelrv 1740 — ‘Hie two cavities m of what would have been seen from a distance 
the circuit of our area, very probably were the of about 10 miles out at sea In a direction south 
places w here two great stone 
vases were set (‘ Stonehenge ’ 

P 14) 

John Wood 1747 — Two 
stone Pillars appear at the foot 
of the inner Bank next the Area 
in which the Building stands 
and these are answered by two 
Spherical Pits at the foot of the 
same Bank (' Choir Gaure, 

PP 43-44) , 

Dr John Smith 1771 — 

' Dim tfy north and south of the 
temple just within the vallum 
of the ditch is the appearance 
of two circular holes encom¬ 
passed with the earth that was 
thrown out of them But they 
are now almost effaced by time ’ 

( Choir Gaur ’ p 52) 

Waltire 1792 — ‘ There are 
two clayed pits, and two stones 
near the ditch (Quoted m 
Britton s Wilts,” 11 p 122 ) 

Rev Richard Warner, 1801 — 

" I wo other smaller stones are 
found on the inner bank of the 
surrounding ditch, exactly oppo 
site to each other, in a direction 
east and west as well as two 
circular depressions, about sixteen 
feet diametei, in the same bank, 
one lying S S E and the other 
WNW ( 1 Excursions from 



Bath, p 177) 

We may conclude therefore 

(a) That the sites Nos 92 and 94 were once 
occupied by stones corresponding with the now 
existing stones Nos 91 and 93 

(b) That m the Bronze Age period the stone had 
already been removed from site No 94, as a cremated 
interment was found by Colt Hoare m the foundation 
Prt 

This latter conclusion (6) may prove of further 
interest in connexion with the history of Stonehenge 
If supported by other evidence, it may be taken to 
indicate that in the Bronze Age the dilapidation of 
Stonehenge had already begun 

E Herbert Stone 

The Retreat, Devizes, 

January 15 


of the lighthouse there were three repetitions of the 
mirage one above the other, with sea separating each 
pair The entrance to Loch Lnboll and the other 
Days could be seen and easily recognised m the main 
mirage, though Cape Wrath itself was rather in¬ 
distinct 

1 he accompanying map (Fig 1) shows the apparent 
position of the mirage and the outline of the coast, 
while the sketch (Fig 2) gives a rough idea of how 
the country appeared to the observer The mirage 
was hidden at one point by a hill 

The mirage was practically invisible to the naked 
eye, and was only visible from a very restneted area 
Mr Anderson states that it was not visible at a 
distance of 20 yards either way from his original 
position, but was still visible 4 or 5 yards from that 
point Mr Anderson estimates the apparent height 
of the image above the ground as about 1000 feet, 
in a southerly direction, while the distance from 
Cape Wrath of the triple image shown on the map 
is about 12 miles ' 1 
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The phenomenon was observed for about thirty 
minutes, when it was blotted out by heavy dark 
clouds from the south-west Within a short time 
the sky was darkly overcast and ram began to fall 
lightly at hrst, accompanied by slight fog 1 vter ram 
fell very heavily, the ramgauge giving a total of i 97 
inches for the afternoon 

The mirage was seen by practically all the residents 
at the station 

The meteorological conditions do not point to 
anything extraordinary The synoptic chart for 
7AM shows an anticyclone centred westward of 
the mouth of the English Channel, with 1 very slight 
ndge of high pressure extending over Irelind and 
up the West Coast of Scotland The temperatures 
at 7 a m were 48° at Wick and Stornoway 51° at 
Castlebay, and 55 0 at Aberdeen 1 here was therefore 
a fairly sharp discontinuity of temperature along <1 
line just south of Cape Wrath The wind at 7 a m 
at Cape Wrath was from west by north By 1 r m 
a secondary depression had ulvanced from the 
Atlantic, and was centred about 50 miles noith of 
Stornoway giving a south westerly trend of isobars 
over the coast line from Cape Wrath to Dunnet 
Head The temperature at Stornoway was now 52’ 
but only 47 0 at Wick where the wind was still 
light 

The mirage was seen at xo 30 am, at the time 
when the wind was baeking in front of the depression 
The Deerness anemograph shows a slight backing of 
the wind from west by north at 10 30 and a fuither 
slight backing to west by south about ir a m The 
wind blew steadily from west by south until 3 30 v m 
when it shifted to north in the rear of the 
secondary 

It will be noted that the phenomenon occurred at 
a time when the warmer current in front of the 
secondary depression had not completely displaced 
the colder air from the immediate vicinity of the 
coast line There would remain a cold pocket of 
air under the cliffs, and other masses of cold air 
would probably be trapped by the hills near the 
coast 

The only suggestion which I can offer as a basis 
of explanation for the phenomenon is that there was 
a sharp surface of discontinuity—approximately 
vertical—between the warm air over the sea and the 
cold air under the cliffs, and that some distance 
inland there was another nearly vertical surf ice of 
discontinuity between the cold air near the coast and 
warm air which had penetrated inland through a 

n in the hills south of Cape Wrath 

eflection of light at two such surfaces of dis¬ 
continuity would account for the phenomenon the 
effect being that produced by two mirrors, one in 
front, and one behind, the observer There should 
be a small amount of reflection at any sharp surface 
of discontinuity, perhaps sufficient to account for 
the phenomenon being visible through a telescope 
The extremely small limit of the region from which 
the phenomenon was visible would place the inland 
discontinuity near to the observer The effective 
Surface of the mirror may have been quite small 
Mr Anderson records that there was a slight fog 
when the ram came The fog would be produced 
by the mixing of the warm humid current with the 
colder a.if wmch had previously remained over the 

' T^ie phenomenon has been called a mirage, but 
the mirage as ordinarily understood is either an effect 
of refraction in air stratified horizontally, or, in the 
case of inverted mirage, is an effect of reflection at 
, a horizontal surface at which there is a rapid change 
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of density But the admitted theory of formation 
of inverted images confirms the claim that there 
should be reflection at a surface of discontinuity of 
density The phenomenon described above might 
perhaps be named 1 vertical reflection mirage,” 
to distinguish it from the ordinary mirage due to 
refraction or reflection in air stratified horizontally 

No other records of simil ir phenomena can be 
traced probibly on account of the fict that su<h 
intrigcs are never likely to be visible to the naked 
eye I he telescope is useful in such 1 ises only in so 
lar as it limits the imount of light re idling the 
observer s 1 ye A plain tube without lenses would 
probably h ive shown the mirage more clearly than 1 
telescope 

Mr Anderson has been keeping a watch for others, 
but so far without success This particular observa¬ 
tion h is been jxrhaps due in part to 1 series of happy 
accidents 111 that the obseiver happened to be in 
the best position to note the effect at the time when 
1 wandering sheep roused his curiosity Much credit 
is due to hun for the trouble he has taken to draw 
the map and sketch and to write a very detailed 
account of what he saw 

1 ) Biccnt 

Metcorologic il Office Air Ministry 
January 26 


The Sugar-Cane Mealy-Bug 

I kav 1 just rec cived a very interesting paper on the 
sugarcane mealy-bug (Psendococcus ^ai. chan Ckll ) 
from Mr W J H ill of the Ministry of Agriculture 
Eg\ pt He describe s the insect as being so injurious 
that the whole future of the industry hangs in 
the b dance When 1 was recently in Madeira 1 
examined the sugar canes wherever I went, md found 
only a sparing and local infestation by P taci hart 
l had no microscope with me but the determination 
was confirmed by Mr E L Green 1 he insects may 
l>e found on the c mes near the cliffs below the new 
ro id, a short distance west of h unchal 11 is cc rtainly 
worth while to dctumine why the pest is so senous 
in Fgypt and sc ireely noticeable in Madura It 
may be that there is more damage m Madeira than I 
thought, but probably some efficient parasite will be 
found there By collecting a quantity of the white 
material and placing it in a box, the parasites might 
be bred That there is a parasite we know for certain, 
as my first sending from Funchal to Mr Green could 
not be positively determined, consisting only of a 
mass of waxy secretion with fragments of the 
coccid along with larvae and pupae of a parasitic 
Dipteron 

It is worth while to record at this time the occur¬ 
rence of a really dangerous pest m Madeira, the 
Akuralhnxus howardx (Quaintance) on citrus in Dr 
Grabham s garden in hunchal It was determined 
for me by Dr A C Baker of the U S Department of 
Agriculture The infestation while local, was very 
heavy and if the insect spreads it may become a 
senous menace to the cultivation of oranges and 
related fruits 

Another potential pest found in Madeira is the 
rose-weevil Pantomorus fullen (Horn) A single 
specimen was given to me by Mr A C de Noronha, 
who found it in the vicinity of Funchal It was 
identified by Dr G A K Marshall As no other 
specimens have been found, it has perhaps not 
succeeded m getting established 

T. D A Cockerell 

University of Colorado, 

January 2 
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Definitions and Laws of Motion in the “ Principia.” 

Bv Sir George Greenhill 


M ACH’S “ Historical Lectures on Mechanics in 
its Development ” ought to have a great 
influence on the treatment of the subject, with an 
English version from the Open Court Company 
Mach has many a shrewd deep criticism to make on 
Newton’s “ Principia,” and the present remarks are 
intended as an amplification of some of his scientific 
animadversion It would have been worth his while 
to examine the previous state of the theory of dynamics 
to see what laws were current before the statement 
as given by Newton These laws must have been 
enunciated, not only to give precision to the subject, 
but at the same time to correct and contradict previous 
fallacy and error, and it would be valuable to have 
a record m historical development 
The First Law must have excited incredulity, as 
contradictory to common observation of a body in 
motion, soon coming to rest of itself, and when the 
heavenly bodies were pointed at, a divine Primum 
Mobile was postulated to keep them going eternally, m 
the pious reflections of Aristotle, quoted m the former 
conventional manner at the end of the “ Principia,” 
and suggesting Napoleon’s criticism of Laplace 
Axiomata sive Leges Motus Lex I Corpus omne 
perseverare in statu suo quiescendi vel movendi 
uniformiter m directum, nisi quatenus a vinbus lm- 
pressis cogitur statum ilium mutare 
Similar statements can be traced in the writings 
of Anstotle and Plutarch But it would be more in¬ 
structive if we were told something of previous ideas 
contradicted in this Law, such as “ A body m motion 
will come to rest of itself,” as in observation of daily 
life, ignoring the reason and cause 

Lex II Mutationem motus proportionalem esse vi 
motnci impressae, et fieri secundum lineam rectam qua 
vis ilia imprimitur 

A vector change of momentum, motus, is indicated 
here, but the Law requires amplification in a com- 
mentary-coro'lary Motus is quantity of motion, 
called momentum to-day, and mutationem motus 
requires to be qualified as time change, rate of change 
per time change, per unit of time, not per length 
or distance, which would imply energy or ms viva, 
an idea not extant in Newton’s day 
Translated into our algebraical symbols, quantity 
of matter, quantttas matenae, of Definition I is denoted 
by W, lb (in French it would be denoted by P, kg , 
for poids, pondus) Here W, the Pondus of our Corpus, 
is measured by weighmg it in the scales, corrected for 
buoyancy of the air, and this 1$ an operation susceptible 
to the greatest accuracy in physical measurement 
The velocity is v, in f/s (feet per second), so that 
the quantity of motion is Wv, lb -ft per sec , according 
to Definition II Velocity v is not so easy to measure 
to equal accuracy as W 

Then, according to Law II, quantity of motion Wv 
acquired (from rest) under a force F acting for l seconds, 
is proportional to Ft (called the impulse), and expressed 
in a proportion, Wv oe Ft, leaving the unit of force 
to choice 
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The absence of the algebraical sign of equality, -, 
will be noticed as not employed m the “ Principia ” 
But in any numerical calculation, equality must be 
introduced by the appropnate constant factor 
Working with the practical gravitation Unit of 
Force, the only one m use up to fifty years ago, and 
still the only one capable of exact measurement, 
and taking our unit as the gravitation heft of a pound 
weight, the sign of variation, « , is replaced by the 
sign of equality, =, m the variation above by intro¬ 
ducing g in the right place, and writing it in a homo¬ 
geneous form 

(i) W - - F l 
g 

(lb) (sec) (lb) (mc ) 

so as to verify when F=W, with v/g^t, v^gt, as m 
a free vertical fall of the body, t**v/g being the number 
of seconds of descent to acquire velocity v, ft /see , 
m most practical problems it is near enough to take 
£—32, ft /sec *, in round numbers 
Then if s feet is the distance required to get up 
speed v from rest m t seconds, the average velocity 



and multiplying into equation (1) 



(lb)(ft) (lb)(ft) 

and j“S m a free fall, where W 
And in a flying start, from velocity u, 

(,)• W V ~A - Ft, (2)* s r \(v + u), (3)* W V ^~ - Fs 

With these three equations, (i), (2), (3), any two 
of which imply the third, the young engineer may 
carry on for a long time in the linear dynamics, seen 
on the road and railway or m the air, up and down hill, 
getting up speed and checking it again with the breaks 
After that a variable force F may be intro¬ 
duced, as in Hooke’s Law of the sprmg, a vibratory 
motion investigated, shown off m the pendulum, and 
seen m reciprocating masses of machinery, or a 
carnage body on springs Here is theory enough to 
keep him going for a year 

Then after lmear dynamics comes umplanar dynamics, 
and the notion of rotation is introduced A familiar 
illustration is always at hand in the door, every 
room has a door The muscular sense of starting 
and stopping the rotation can be exercised, also in 
brandishing a stick, poker, bat, or club 
Angular inertia then requires measurement, although 
not mentioned m the “ Pnncipia,” not even in “ De 
motu corporum pendulorum ” m Book II, or “• In 
Horologiis et simihbus instrumentis, quae ex rotulK 
commissis constructa sunt,” where the Corpus may bd* 
thfr compound pendulum of a clock oscillating about 
its axle Then Moment of Inertia requires definition/—^ 
the scalar sum of the product of every particle of the 1 
body by the square of its distance from an axis 
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Thus, in “ Matter and Motion,” Maxwell reduces 
the umplanar motion of any rigid body to an equivalent 
particle pair, rigidly connected, having the same total 
weight, the same centre of gravity, and the sime 
moment of inertia about the centre of gravity 

The compound clock pendulum of Huygens is 
replaced in this way by its equivalent pair of particles, 
one being placed at 0 in the axle of suspension, and 
the other will be at P the centre of oscillation, and 
thenOP is the length of the simple equivalent pendulum, 
a plumb bob P at the end of a thread OP 

Provided with these additional ideas m dynamics, 
the young engineer will be able to investigate the 
motion of the revolving parts of his machinery, such 
as a flywheel, a revolving shaft, a strew propeller, 
and the influence of the rotation of the wheels of i 
carnage 

Whatever the system of units employed, it is tsst nti il 
m the dynamical interpretation for g to be assigned 
its proper place, here under v It must not be allowed 
to straggle and take cover under IP, as in the old- 
fashioned treatise, where the author, to save trouble 
in writing and printing, adopted the mis< hicvous 
delusive plan of replat mg his Wjg bv the single letter 
label M , and then calling it the mass, a quantity 
sutgeneris, not its Corpus He then wrote, with ?»//=/, 
the acceleration, time rate of growth of vdoutv, 

(4) F~Mf, with W ~\ 1 g 

These relations are not seen in the “Pnnnpia 
Elements," where g does not otcur exphutlv but is 
concealed in the length L of the seconds pendulum, 
g=jr*L The “Pnncipia” is chiefly kinematics, 
very little of kinetics until the second book, and 
then of experiments on fluid resistance, aways expressed 
in gravitation units 

Lex III Actioni contrariam semper et aequalem 
esse reactionem sive corporum duorum actiones in 
se mutuo semper esse aequales ct in partes contranas 
dtrigi 

According to Maxwell, this Law—Action and 
Reaction are equal and opposite—amounts to no more 
than the definition of a stress, a pull or thrust, tension 
or pressure 

The sequel of Corollaries of Law III is important 
m introducing the ideas of vector composition, the 
conservation of momentum, and immunity of the 
centre of gravity to the internal actions and stress 

The Law was put forth probably as a contradiction 
to some accepted law m vogue before Newton, now 
forgotten In some recent figurative language of 
Hie Press, we read “The pendulum is always swing 
mg Action, especially if violent, is apt to entail 
reaction ” The former I aw can still be tra< ed m 
the popular idea current that the horse advances by 
pulling the cart harder than the cart pulls back 
I remember a similar question about a double-headed 
express tram, I was asked to explain what would 
happen if the second engine was going faster than 
the first * pulling harder 1 presume was meant 

The definitions come first in the “ Principia,” but 
toe prefer to discuss them after the Laws, when the 
ideas they imply have been employed already m some 
tangible application, and so are capable of a better 
' appreciation, and we can refer to them Abstract 
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definition requires to settle on some hard base of fact 
and comes after action in order of thought 
Definitio I Quantitas Materiae est mensura 
ejusdem orta ex llhus Densilate et Magmtudme 
conjunctim 

According to Mach, this is really no more than a 
definition of density, and quantitas is used as a synonym 
for Corpus, Moles , Massa, Pondus, fivp names to one 
entity Nomina-h ntia non sunt multiplicanda praeter 
quam nccesse est 

Here Corpus would connote a bodv, Mohs or Mola 
the bulk, Massa the aggregation of its stuff, and 
Pondus the quantity of its stuff measured out in a 
balance against standard lumps of metal called weights , 
revealed also roughly in the heft required to lift the 
bodv off the earth’s surfai c 

The Greek equivalent for Massa would be /idy/ui, 
fuifci, something kne ided and f ishioned into shape, 
and the distinction in Litin between the words is 
brought out dearly in Ovid’s lines (A A 111 219) 

’Quae nuric nomen habent operosi signa Myronis, 
Pondus iners quondam duraque massa fuit ' 
assigning the quality of Inertia to Pondus 
Hut because Newton in this definition goes on to 
s iy—Innotcsut ea (Quantitas) per corporis cujusque 
Pondus Nam Pondcri proportionalem esse reperi per 
expci imenta Penduloruni accuratissime instituta, uti 
posthac. docebitur (meaning experiments to prove that 
the qualitv of the Matter dots not matter) -it is rigidly 
insisted to-day m elementary instruction that Pondus 
should never be used except m this subsidiary sense 
of the accident of the gravitation of it, due to its 
situation on the surf ice of the earth Moreover, we 
find Newton using Pondus elsewhere in both of the 
meanings of ordinary language as, for example, in 
his preface Lnde sohitur m omm aptorum mstru- 
mentorum genere Problemata Datum pondus data 
vi movendi Sic pondcra aequipollent ad movenda 
bradua librae, quae ostillanti Libra sunt reciproce 
ut coium v clout vtes sursum et deorsum hot est, 
pondera, si ret ta asccndunt ct dcscendunt, aequipollent, 
etc 

Definitio II Quantitas Motus est mensura ejusdem 
orti e\ Vcloutati ct Quantitate Materiae conjunctim 
1 his is the qu intitv called momentum to-day, our 
Wv, lb ft per set And—Motus totius est summa 
motuum in partibus singulis — requires amplification 
to-day of ‘ sum ” to ‘ vector sum ” 

liefimtio Ill Materiae Vis Insita etc, is 

qu ilitied os undistinguislnbh from Inertia massae, the 
pondus iners of Ovid, so here the two names are 
I convertible, and one of them would serve 

The Vis Impressa, Vis Lentnpcla, Vis cenlnpetae 
Quantitas Absolula, Acceleratnx, Motnx (felt forcibly 
on the top of a motibus), and so on of the subsequent 
Definitions display a curious profusion of the word 
Vis, is much as m Hooke’s vaunted Law Ut Tensio 
sic Vis 

Pri.hke moment, momentum, moment of momentum, 
moment of inertia, is a word too hackneyed m dynamics 
A N Whitehead, in the “ Concepts of Nature,” uses 
the word moment to mean “ all Nature at any instant ” 
“Two moments of the same fanulv are 
“ A point flash of Nature is an event particle 
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In Definition I, density is taken as the primary 
property of matter, although left undefined by Newton , 
while Quantitas Matenae, our W or P, is the product of 
density and volume 

The Matenae Vts Insita of Definition III is described 
as the same as Inertia Massae This, however, is not 
the definition of Massa, but Inertia, although the two 
are treated as the same thing in modern interpretation 
Newton is not consistent with himself as asserted, 
m always using Pondus as meaning the attraction 
of the earth on a bod) on the surface As often as 
not he uses Pontius m the popular acceptation, as 
in the Act of Parliament,and a searc h in the “Pnncipia” 
will reveal numerous instances 
This distinction, insisted on so carefully in modern 
mstruction, was ignored in language and thought till 
about fifty or sixty years ago, when Absolute Measure 
was first introduced into dynamical teaching 
The artless definition of Mass, as the quantity of 
matter in the body, is near enough to serve in a 
dictionary, as a svnonvm in one line It is merely 
the selection of a new name as a label in the long list 
alreadv m Def I But a real definition will give at the 
same time the best wav to measure the quantity In a 
recent Roval Society memoir, on “mass determina¬ 
tion ” as the author is careful to call it, the question of 
its measurement turned on a “ Study of the Balance, in 
its greatest precision, in a projective series of weighings 
of small masses,” the most accurate of all physical 
operations we know 

Libra, sign in the Zodiac of the Balance, is an 
appropriate emblem of justice holding the scales 
It is contrary to the strict legal language of the 
Act of Parliament on weights and measures to start 
off with another artless definition—the weight of a 
body is the force with which it is attracted by the 
earth At that rate, what is tht weight of the moon, 
the sun ? The definition is not supposed to apply to 
a body, so long as it is not terrestrial 
The attraction of the earth on the pound weight 
as the unit of fore e (gravitation) will never be abandoned 
by the engineer, as it is susceptible to the same degree 
of accuracy of measurement as the operation of 
weighing 


But when Tait took m hand the reform of dynamical 
teaching, he altered the equations in our form of 
(1), (2), (3), (4) in a new way, with the view of exter¬ 
minating g He discarded the old sui generis mass, 
with unit of g lb, and taking mass in its new meaning 
of the invariable quantity of matter in the body, he 
measured it in terms of the Act of Parliament unit 
of weight, the pound weight This involved him in 
a change in the unit of force, to what was called a 
poundal, such that the engineer’s gravitation unit 
of force, the pound (force), was equivalent to g 
poundals 

Tait’s change merely amounted to labelling M 
the quantity formerly labelled W But be malted 
on retammg W - Mg, and so measuring what heiealled 
weight in poundals, contrary to the strict' law of the 
Act, and rendering himself liable to & fine for every 
offence Better if Tait had retained the letter W 
for lb, writing the equation P = Wf, and rejecting 
the useless W *= Mg, as perpetuating the old sui generis, 
and breaking the law in the Act of Parliament 

This trouble of mere termmologv would lie exorcised 
if the habit was inculcated of always stating the unit 
of a dynamical quantity, as, for example, of a mass 
M, g, a weight W, lb The engmeer refuses to accept 
the poundal or to give a weight If in poundals Scrap 
the name as useless, except for passing certain examina¬ 
tions 

To the masses in general the word mass implies 
a combination of bulk and density as in Definition I, 
as when we speak of mass of stuff, the mass ol the 
earth—“ Die Lrde und lhre eigene ungeheure Last ” 
(Mach) In ordinary language the mass will mean the 
multitude, or majority, as in the statement attributed to 
Herbert Spencer, “ The mass of woman is insensible to 
gravity,” which might mean a reminiscence of the 
ballroom floor, but this was before the women began 
to take themselves so seriously , and when we read 
the critic’s snarl of the “ Vast Mass of his writings 
consigned to Oblivion,” Vast Mass here is forcible- 
feeble for Major Pars 

The word is spelt Maas in German, “ Mass fur Mass ” 
is the title of the German version of Shakespeare’s 
play “ Measure for Measure ” 


Wegener’s Hypothesis of Continental Drift 

By Philip Lake 


\\ rEGENER’S hypothesis is based on the idea 
VV that the continental masses are patches of 
lighter rock floating and moving in a layer of denser 
rock, and this denser rock forms the floor of the oceans 
Following, with a slight alteration, the terminology of 
Suess he calls the lighter material the Sial and the denser 
layer the*fcima Suess uses the words Sal and Sima, 
and thinks that the Sal covers the globe completely 

I slta.Il not here discuss the possibility of Wegener’s 
conception lie does not profess to explain completely 
why the continents should move, but he claims to have 
proved < onclusively that such movement has taken 
place It is the evidence on which he relies, and more 
particularly the geological evidence, that I propose to 
examine 

Abridged from an address lo the Royal Geographical Society on 
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One of the arguments on which he lays great stress 
is derived from the relative frequency of different 
heights and depths upon the earth His diagram of 
frequencies shows two well-marked maxima, one at 
about 100 metres above sea-level and the other about 
4700 metres below it Wegener concludes that two 
distinct surfaces standing at these two altitudes must 
have been involved in the subsequent movements He 
assumes that these surfaces were originally level—or, 
more strictly, equipotential—and that they were the 
surfaces of the Sal and the Sima respectively He 
holds that if originally there were only one such level, 
the deformation of that level could not produce two 
maxima and “ the frequency must be regulated accord¬ 
ing to Gauss’s law of errors ’’ 

In reality, if it is only a single level that has been 
deformed, it is improbable that the resulting altitudes 
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will conform with the norma] law of errors The crust 
of the earth is not so constituted that each point c in 
move independently of the rest, and the movements 
therefore are not analogous to the errors in <1 stnes of 
independent observations According to the geologic al 
evidence the greater movements, which have most 
influence on the frequencies, arc of a widespread chir- 
acter, and their general effect is to throw the surface 
into broad undulations Upon these broader move¬ 
ments art superimposed the more intense but more loc al 
mountain-building movements 

Mr G V Douglas points out m a paper to appear 
shortly in the Geological Magazine that if wc start with a 
level, or cquipottntial, surface, and suppose it iffertcd 
by movements of the tvpes referred to, the resulting 
altitudes will necessarily give a frequenev curve showing 
two maxima Ihe actual frequency curve is, in fact, 
perfectly consistent with ordinarv geological concep¬ 
tions and does not require the original existent e of the 
two distinct surfaces postulated by Wegener 
Wegener imagines that at the close of the C arbonifer- 
ous period the Sal formed one continuous patch covering 
about half the globe, and the Sima covered the rest 
He professt s that he has taken the forms of the existing 
land-masses including their continental shelv es he has 
modified the present forms bv unfolding the mountain 
ranges which have been raised since the Carboniferous 
period , and he finds that the different patches can 
then be fitted together into one continuous whole, like 
the pieces of a puzzle It is evident, however, tbit 
Wegener has given free play to his imagination I11 
following the edge of the continental shelf lie has 
allowed himself a very considerable amount of latitudt, 
and he has not hesitated to distort the shapes of the 
masses hew geologists who arc familiar with moun 
tain structures will attach much value to Wegener’s 
estimates of the effect of Post-Carboniferous folding 
It is easy to fit the pieces of a puzzle together if v ou 
alter their shapes, but your success is no proof that sou 
have placed them in their original positions It is not 
even a proof that the pieces belong to the same pti//le 
If Wegener’s hypothesis rested solely on the evidence 
of fitting that he brings forward it might well he 
ignored Hut there is more to he said for it than this 
In the Indian Peninsula the oldest fossihfcrous 
deposits are of terrestrial origin and contain remains of 
plants and of reptiles The flora is commonlv called 
the Glossopteris flora and is very distinct from the c on- 
temporaneous flora of north-western huropc There 
is a similar series of terrestrial deposits in South Afric a 
and another m Brazil, both of which < ontarn the Glosso 
ptens flora and remains of reptiles The Glossopteris 
flora occurs, moreover, in Austrah i, the Falkland 
Islands, the Antarctic continent, and in other parts of 
South America besides Brazil In Wegener’s recon¬ 
struction all these areas are brought together, and it is 
easy to understand why they should have a common 
flora and why that flora should be different from the 
flora of the distant Europe 

But the Glossopteris flora is found also in Kashmir, 
north-western Afghanistan and north-eastern Persia 
Tonquin, northern Russia and Siberia In Wegener’s 
reconstruction all these areas lie far from the masses 
that be has grouped together m the south 
The Russian deposits are especially interesting Not 
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onlvdo the) contain representatives of the Glossopteris 
flora, hut they also include reptiles of the same type as 
those which are found in South \fru a, and sev eral species 
of freshwater shells which are identical with those in the 
South African beds Wegener s explanation has not by 
any means simplified the problem of the distribution of 
the Glossopteris flora and of the fauna associated with it 

In India, South Africa, South America, and Australia 
the system containing the Glossopteris flora begins with 
a bouldtr bed which is universallv admitted to be 
of glacial origin These glacial deposits are now 
scattered over 1 wide extent of the earths surface 
Even if we admit movement of the pole, on the most 
favourable supposition the ice must have spread murh 
farther towards the equator than the ice-shects of the 
Pleistocene Glacial period ever did Nor is it possible 
to invoke the aid of icebergs, for tin associated deposits, 
except m the case of Australia, arc all of terrestrial 
origin With Wegener’s reconstruction these diffi- 
c ulties disappear I he areas are grouped together and 
the pole may be placed conveniently in the middle of 
the mass 

But the boulder beds of this period are not limited to 
thest areas There is a boulder bed m the Salt Range 
which appears to be of the same age as the Talchir 
boulder bed of the Indian Peninsula In north-western 
Afghanistan Griesbach found a boulder bed similar to 
the 1 tic hir Isoulder bed, and in the beds overly ing it he 
found sc veral of the c harac tenstic plants of the Glosso¬ 
pteris flori According to W egener’s maps this boulder 
bed must have been deposited within 30 degrees of the 
cquitor of the period, and it cannot have been laid 
down at a great elevation, for the beds thit conform- 
ibly follow it include both mtrine and terrestrial 
deposits Wegeners ideas have not verv greatly 
reduced the area that must have been affected bv the 
ice of the Perino ( arbomierous Glaciil period 

I here is mother line of evidence that W’egener puts 
forward There are five geological features, according 
to him which occur on the two sides of the Atlantic 
and are rc united when the patchts of Sal are fitted 
j together 

ihe strike of the ancient gneiss of the Hebrides and 
northern Scotland becomes, he sa>s, continuous with 
that ot the gneiss of Labrador Tin former, according 
to him, now runs from northeast to south-west, the 
latter from 1 tst to west But according to the Goologi- 
cil Survey of Seothnd the prevalent direction m Scot¬ 
land is W N W-l S 1< or east to west If Wegener s 
direction fits the other side the real direction does not 

Ibe. Caledonian folds of Scotland and Ireland, he says, 
heroine continuous with those of Newfoundland But 
the Newfoundland folds ire of considerably later date 
If there was actual contact the cailter Scottish folding 
in spite of its great mtensitv, must have ended abruptly 
at the line where separation was to take place ages after¬ 
wards and on the other side of the line the commence¬ 
ment of the later Newfoundland folds must have been 
equally abrupt 

Farthtr south the Armoncan folds of Furope, in 
Wegener’s reconstruction, are continued by the 
Appalachian folds of North America, and no objection 
can be raised on the score of age But a single coincid¬ 
ence ot this sort has no value, for Wegener has adopted 
the simple plan of bending North America so that the 
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ends of the two systems meet and the folds fall into 
line 

In Africa, according to Wegener, the ancient gneiss 
foundation shows a sudden change of strike at the head 
of the Gulf of Guinea, and m South America there is a 
similar sudden change at Cape St Roque When the 
two comments are brought together the two different 
strikes and the line of separation between them become 
continuous But in bringing about this coincidence he 
gives to the gneiss north of the Gulf of Guinea a north¬ 
east to south-west strike, and this is very far from the 
truth Ov er a large part of the area the actual observa¬ 
tions mdicate that the prevalent direction is from north 
to south 


In South Africa a folded mountain range runs from 
east to west In Buenos Ayres a folded range belonging 
to the same period has been described According to 
Wegener one was the direct continuation of the 
other But before they reach the western coast the 
South African folds, and the range that they have 
formed, turn to the north and run roughly parallel to the 
western coast Wegener’s explanation of this deviation 
is far from convincing 

It will thus be clear that the geological features of the 
two sides of the Atlantic do not unite m the way that 
WegeAer imagines, and if the continental masses ever 
were continuous they were not fitted as Wegener has 
fitted them 


Obit 

Prof Georg* Lunge 

O N January 3 Prof Lunge died in his eighty-fourth 
year hor more than thirty years, from 1876 to 
1907, he held the professorship of applied chemistry 
m the Polytechnic Institute of Zurich, directing the 
destinies of this department with characteristic energy, 
and with a success that attracted students from far and 
near, who sought to equip themselves for a career in 
industrial chemistry by a training under one who was 
recognised as the authority, especially in the branch 
of the manufacture of “ heavy chemicals ” 

Dr Lunge by las literary activity, as m other ways, 
contributed griatly to the advancement of chemical 
technology His treatise on “ Sulphuric Acid and 
Alkali,” which has passed through several editions, is 
not only indispensable to the technologist but is also 
replete with knowledge As Mr T W Stuart, him¬ 
self a leader in the alkali industry in this country, 
and one of the few early contemporaries of Dr Lunge, 
recently stated, “When jou refer to these books on 
any obscure subject m the Alkali industry, you never 
go empty awav, but always find m them a wealth of 
information ” 1 A similar statement might justly be 
made in respect to I unge’s “ Coal Tar and Ammonia,” 
his “ Technical Chemists’ Handbook,” and his “ Hand¬ 
book of Methods of Technical Gas Analysis,” etc , each 
and all of which are essential to the equipment of the 
chemical technologist 

George Lunge was born at Breslau on September 15, 
1839 , from 1856 to 1859 he studied at the universities 
of Breslau and Heidelberg, graduating as Ph D In 
1864 he came to England, with the object of obtaining 
technical experience For a part of the twelve years 
spent in this country he was employed in the tar dis¬ 
tillery of Messrs Major and Co at Wolverhampton, and 
in 1868 he was appointed chemist and manager to the 
Tyneside Alkali Company at South Shields Dr Lunge’s 
effprtS to obtam a footing in one or other of the twenty- 
siE chemical works on the Tyne were at first far from 
encouraging, for, as Mr Stuart tells us, a partner in 
one of the largest of these works offered Dr Lunge the 
post of chemist at 11 per week, which even at that 
time was but as above the wage of a labourer ! In 
the small works at South Shields Dr Lunge continued 
until 1876, when he received the call to the chair of 
applied chemistry at Zurich It is not without interest 

1 Chtmkal Trait Journal and Chtmcal Enpnetr, January 19. 
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to note that his chief publications and researches deal 
with those phases of chemical industry, with the actual 
practice of which his sojourn in England had made him 
familiar 

At the time of his residence on Tyneside the Newcastle 
Chemical Society was founded, with Mr Isaac I owthian 
Bell (later Sir Lowthian Bell, Bart) as its first president 
Dr Lunge became a member of this society, taking an 
active part in its proceedings and was elected president 
in 1872 In 1883 this society became merged into the 
Society of Chemical Industry and was formed into a 
local section of that society However, Dr Lunge, until 
the time of his death, retained his membership of the 
local section, using its Proceedings as the medium of 
publication from time to time of important scientific 
communications, and in many other ways evincing his 
sustained interest in its welfare 

I he first Hurter Memorial Lecture was delivered in 
1899 by Dr Lunge before the Liverpool section of 
the Society of Chemical Industry, who selected for 
the subject of the lecture—“ Impending changes m 
the general development of industry, and particularly 
the Alkali industry ” 

Drs Hurter and Lunge, like many German chemists, 
e g Caro, Pauly, Otto W itt and others, came to England 
in the sixties of last century to gam a practical know- 
ledge of British chemical industries Dr Hurter re¬ 
mained in this country and became identified with the 
Lancashire alkali mdustry, while Dr Lunge returned to 
the continent, and based his teachings and writings on 
experience gamed in the rival industry of the Tyne 
Dr Lunge had a complete command of the English 
language, writing and speaking it with ease and fluency 
He married Miss Bowron, the daughter of a member 
of the firm of the owners of the Tyneside Alkali works 
at South Shields P P B 


Prof James Ritchie 

We much regret to record the death of Prof James 
Ritchie, Irvme professor of bacteriology m the Uni¬ 
versity of Edinburgh Up to the end of the summer 
term of 1922 Prof Ritchie earned on his work with 
his customary energy and zest In the holiday which 
he took during August in Perthshire, however, the early 
symptoms of his last illness began to give anxiety, and 
he died on January 28 

The record of Ritchie's life shows that since jiff 
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Jgraduated in medicine m Edinburgh in 1888, at twenty- 
Jfour years of age, there can have been few unoccupied 
hours In 1889 a happy chance took him to Oxford 
to be assistant m general practice to Mr Horatio 
Symonds This post gave him a wide clinical experience, 
and at the same time he was able to develop his 
scientific bent in the laboratories of the Oxford Medic il 
School His mental and physical energy seemed in 
exhaustible At first his available time was spent in 
original research m bacteriology on the nature of 
bacterial toxins , the theory of germicidal a< tion, 
the relation of toxic action to chemical constitution 
of the toxins, the reaction of immunity, etc Following 
this, he undertook to teach the subject in the Medical 
School at the request of Sir Henry Aeland, and while 
preparing for this he wrote, with Prof Muir, the 
“ Manual of Bacteriology,” which was at once accepted 
as the standard English text-book in this subject 

After Sir John Burdon Sanderson was appointed to 
the Regius chair of medicine the teaching expanded 
into a full three terms course in pathology and bac teno- 
logy, and in 1902 Ritchie was appointed professor of 
pathology In 1907 he returned to Edinburgh As a 
result of his work in Oxford he had risen to the front 
rank m his subject In Edinburgh he first carried on 
with great success the work of Superintendent of the 
Laboratory of the Royal College of Physicians, and 
in 1913 he was appointed to the newly established chair 
of bacteriology m the University The Royal College, 
the Infirmary, and the University had endless profit 
from his labour 

For the interests of his subject in the medical schools 
of the country generally he did exceptional service as 
secretary of the Pathological Society, and as one 
of the editors of the Journal of Pathology He held 
many offices, and his influence on the progress of 
medicine extended far, and in all his relations with 
his fellow-men his idealism and faithfulness cillcd 
forth deep trust and affection | L S 


Mr W W Bryant 

Walter William Bryant, whose death on January 
31 we much regret to record, was born on January 9, 
1865, at Forthampton, near Tewkesbury, where his 
father was a schoolmaster He obtained a scholarship 
to Pembroke College, Cambridge, and secured a first- 
k class in the Mathematical Tnpos in 1887, and a second- 
class in the Natural Science Tripos of 1888 He was 
for a shprt time a master at Dulwich College, and m 
February 1892 obtained a post as assistant at the 
Royal Observatory, Greenwich His work was mainly 
connected with meridian astronomy He was a most 
expert observer with the transit urcle and was largely 
responsible for raising the output from 5000 to 10,000 
observations This increase in the annual number of 
observations remains as a permanent result of Bryant’s 
enthusiasm His skill and enthusiasm was also shown 
.in observations df double stars made with the 28-inch 
refractor He continued to observe regularly with this 
instrument till the present time' 

In the year 1904 Bryant was appointed senior 
^assistant and given the superintendence of the magnetic 
i and meteorological department He took up magnetic 

¥ 


work about the time when the instruments were being 
set up on a new site m an enclosure in Greenwich 
Park He made a large number of absolute observa¬ 
tions, and during the war had little, if any, assistance 
He took a great interest in meteorology and was for 
many years on the council of the Royal Meteorological 
Society, being secretary from 1916 to 1920, and vice- 
president 1920-1922 His interest m astronomy did 
not cease when he took up meteorology lie was a 
regular attendant at the meetings of the Royal Astro¬ 
nomical Society and the British Astronomical Associa¬ 
tion, and was the author of a “ History of Astronomy,” 
published in 1907, and of biographies of Galileo and 
Kepler in the “ Pioneers of Stance ” senes 
Bryant’s recreations were music and hockey He 
was one of the founders of the hotkey club associated 
with the Observatory and played regularly up to 1914, 
and from 1919 onw irds he acted frequently as referee 
Bryant married in 1894 and had ten children, of 
whom one died m infancy, and one was killed in 
Gillipoli He was at the Ohservatory until within a 
few days of his death IIis colleagues were greatly 
shocked by the announcement of his death following 
an opci ition He was conscientious and industrious 
and a vcr\ pleasant man to work with, who will be 
greatly missed bv his astronomu al and meteorological 
colic igucs 


Mr 1 V Holmfs 

Mr Thomas Vincent Holmj'S, whose death at the 
ige of eighty-two occurred on January 24, was for long a 
familiar figure in the ranks of English amateur geologists 
l'rom 1868 to 1879 he held a temporary post on the 
Geological Survey, when he was occupied about 
(arlisle and was the author of the Survey’s memoir on 
that district, he also took part in the mapping of the 
Yorkshire coalfield in collaboration with the late Prof 
\ 11 Green, and later had similar experience in the 
south tastern counties 1 hough Mr Holmes so soon 
relinquished Ins official duties for a more leisured life, 
he maintained to the end his keen interest in local 
gcologn al problems An acute observer, he did much 
useful work in recording new exposures in the south¬ 
east of England, and was one of the active members of 
the Geologists’ Association and Essex Field Club, being 
president of the latter in 1886-1888 He was a fellow 
of the Geological Society and of the Royal Anthropo¬ 
logic il Institute 

Mr Holmes contributed a considerable number of 
short papers to the Association and Essex hield Club , 
others appear in the Transactions of the Cumberland 
Association and the Essex Naturalist His last associa¬ 
tion with the Geological Survey was a large share in the 
compilation of the memoir “ On Thicknesses of Strata," 
published in 1916 


We learn from Science that Dr Fritz Wilhelm Woll, 
professor of animal nutrition m the University of Cali¬ 
fornia, died on December 6 at the age of fifty-seven Dr, 
Woll was bom and educated in Norway, on going to 
the United States, he became attached to the University 
of Wisconsin and was appointed assistant chemist in 
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1887, and later chemist, to the Wisconsin Agricultural 
Fxpenmcntal Station In 1906 he became professor of 
agricultural chemistry in the University, a post which 
he held until 1913, when he went to the University of 
f alifornia as professor of animal nutrition Dr Woll 
issued a number of valuable reports and bulletins on 
dairy matters and stock feeding while he was in charge 
of the research stations, and wrote, among other works, 
“ A Book on “silage,” 11 Testing Milk and its Products,” 
and “ Productive Feeding of Farm Animals,” all of 
which have passed through several editions According 
to Science , it was due mainly to Dr Woll’s efforts 
that the < ow-testmg associations, of so much importance 
to the dairy industry of California, have been developed 
and plactd on a permanent basis 

Mr I' F Weston, the late head of the Chemistry 
Department of the Regent Street Polytechnic, died 
on January 4 after a long illness, and some account 
of his life and work appears in the Chemical Age of 


January 20 His death will be regretted by large 
numbers of chemists who came under his influence 
Mr Weston was the author of some sound and popular 
text-books, and m addition to his activities as a teacher 
he made several original investigations 


Wf regret to announce the deaths of Prof Wilhelm 
Konrad von Rontgen, at the age of seventy-seven 
years, Mr Bernard Bosanquet, on February 8, in his 
seventy-fifth year, and Dr A II Fison, lecturer on 
physics at Guy’s Hospital, London, and secretary to 
the Gilchrist Educational Trust, on February 5, at the 
age of sixty-five years 


Ihe Lhemiktr Zeiiung of January 18 reports the 
death on December 6 of Prof Luigi Manno-Zuco, of 
the Applied Chemistry Department of the Royal School 
of F ngineers, Pisa 


Current Topic 

Thu recent decision of the Commissioners of 
Customs to enforce payment of the entertainment 
tax by the Committee of the West Highland Museum 
at Fort William in respect of an exhibition of local 
objects meets with some caustic comment in the 
Icbruary number of the Museum'. Journal It is 
pointed out that the official regulations contemplate 
the issue of certificates of exemption for entertain¬ 
ments of this nature and that the Board of Educa¬ 
tion encourages such temporary local exhibitions as 
the best means of securing the establishment of 
permanent provincial museums Thus does one 
Government Department hinder the tfforts of the 
other and thus is constructed another argument 
for a properly thought-out State policy towards 
museums 

In view of the withdrawal of oversea contributions 
to the Imperial Institute, a committee under the 
chairmanship of the Hon W Ormsby-Gore and in 
eluding the High Commissioners of Canada, Australia, 
New Zealand, South Africa and representatives of the 
Board of Trade the Colonial Office, the Treasury, and 
the Associated Chambers of Commerce, has been 
appointed to investigate the position of the Institute 
Mr E B Boyd of the Colonial Office is acting as 
secretary to the committee The terms of reference 
include a consideration of what functions now earned 
out by the Institute are considered essential and 
whether they should be transferred to other research 
organisations Further the committee has to con- 
sidei to what extent the intentions of the founders of 
the Institute are being carried out and to suggest 
improvements which may be financially possible 
should it be recommended that the Institute continue 
on its existing basis To us it seems astonishing that, 
as the Institute is largely concerned with the scientific 
study of the natural resources of the Empire, the 
committee does not include representatives of science, 
who alone are able to understand the significance and 
value ofjeesearch aspects of the Institute's work 
>1 NO 2781, VOL III] 


:s and Events 

The General Electric Co of America has had for 
several years a t< sting transformer which can produce 
a potential difference of a million volts between its 
ttmnnals We understand also that Prof Millikan 
will be able to experiment with a million volts at 
his new laboratory at Pasadena According to La 
Nature of January 20, the Compagme Generate 
d’filectro-C^ratnique has decided to mstal a battery 
of transformers in its test-room at Ivry which will 
give a pressure of a million volts for measuring the 
electric strength of insulating materials With these 
high pressures it is possible to make commercial tests 
on insulators when arranged in series, as they are on 
high voltage transmission lines The Americans have 
also used them for testing the efficiency of lightning 
safety devices, and for studying the phenomena which 
occur when a very high voltage discharge takes place 
on a network 

To any one concerned with public health, and more 
especially to those who have witnessed the ravages of 
small-pox among natives m our overseas possessions 
and the benefits conferred by vaccination, the exhibit 
of pictures and relics connected with Edward Jenner 
now on view at the Wellcome Histoncal Medical 
Museum, 54A Wigmore Street, W , cannot fail to be 
of interest Here are shown many mementoes of this 
illustrious benefactor of mankind , an English country 
doctor, blessed with unusual powers of observation 
and animated by a scientific spirit, whose work, 
despite the efforts of cranks and detractors, will 
stand for all time In addition to the large number 
of interesting objects forming part of the Wellcome 
Museum, special loan exhibits are displayed Among 
them is the original pencil drawing of Jenner from 
life executed by Thomas Drayton, while there are 
many rare books and the original water-colour 
drawings of Kirtland showing the results of vaccination, 
and variolation from day to day Of the lancets 
Jenner used there are two with ivory points similar 
to those on which he sent dried lymph to India, The 
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coloured cartoon by Cruikshank entitled The tow 
Pox Tragedy ” only serves to remind ns that the 
Jennerian method has survived the foolish and often 
venomous attacks made upon it for a century and 
more 

Several important Dinosaumn remuns hav e 
lately been added to the collection exhibited in the 
Department of Geology in the British Museum 
(Natural History) A pelvis uid tail of Trichodon 
obtained by Mr C H Sternberg lroni the Upper 
Cretaceous of Wyoming USA have been mounted 
for direct comparison with the corresponding rem nns 
of Iguanodon from the Weilden of Sussex Tlic 
snout and jaws ot a large Meg ilos inn m (Goigojcuuus) 
found by Mr W E Cutler in the Upper treticeous 
of Alberta, Canada, have been placed close to the 
cast of the skull of Tyiannosaurus The unique skull 
of Megalosaurus, discovered some years ago by Mi 
F L Bradley in the Great Oolite atMinehinhimpton, 
Gloucestershire has been given by him to tin Museum 
and is also now exhibited It shows the bony core 
of a horn on the nose as in the Amencin Jurissic 
Ceratosaurus An interesting pelvis and femur of a 
small Megalosaunan found by Mi b J Wood in tlic 
Lower Lias of Barrow on-Soar 1 eicesteishue, and 
given by him, have also been mounted in the same 
case 

The Decimal Association directed atU ntum recently 
to the handicap imposed on foreign trade bv the 
confusion which at present exists owing to the ililkr- 
ence—amounting to twenty per cent — between the 
Imperial and the American gallons the former having 
the capacity of 277 2 cubic inches while th« Iitt<r is 
the old wine gallon of 231 cubic inches The Associa 
tion therefore suggested that the British and \mcman 
Governments should abandon their existing gallons 
and adopt the international litre as the common unit 
of capacity (100 litres are equal to 22 Imperial g lllonsl 
Anglo-American uniformity and a common bisis for 
all mtei national trade m liquids would thus be secured 
simultaneously In this connexion it is interesting 
to note that the American Metnc Association at its 
annual meeting on December 30 passed the following 
resolution “ Be it resolved that the American 
Metnc Association heartily approves the recommenda¬ 
tion for the immediate adoption of the litre as the 
common unit of capacity, believing that this step will 
not only facilitate trade between the two countries 
but will also constitute a common basis for inter¬ 
national trade and good - will, and it respectfully 
urges the British and American Government Depart¬ 
ments manufacturers, and merchants to effect this 
desirable reform ” 

On February 17 occurs the bicentenary of the birth 
of the German astronomer Johann Tobias Mayer, 
whp from 1754'to 1762 superintended the observatory 
' at Gfittmgen Mayer began life m a cartographer s 
j. office in Nuremberg where he made improvements 
-> in map-making His scientific work led to his 
'' appointment first to the chair of mathematics in 
V G&ttingen University, and then in 1754 to the charge 
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of the observatory which had just been furnished 
by George II of England with a fine mural quadrant 
by Bird Mayei’s fame rests mainly on his lunar 
T ibles, which were compared with the Greenwich 
obstrv itions by Bradley and Mason Mayer died in 
1702 and after his death a revised set of tables was 
sent by his widow to the British Government, who 
awarded her 3000/ this being a jiart of the 20,000/ 
offered 111 1713 for a method of determining tho 
longitude it sea His ‘ Iheory of the Moon ’ and 
his Tables were published in London in 1770 under 
the editorship of Maskely ne He also made investiga¬ 
tions on ellipsis colours the motion of the stars, 
refraction md terrestrial magnetism His star cata 
logue was revised by Baily in 1830 and again by 
Anvers in 1804 while 111 1881 hlmkerfuis pliblished 
a reproduction of Mayers fine map of the moon 
which for a ctntury had reinlintd unsurpassed 

\cahli gram from ( ilcuttitothc limes mnounces 
the letutn of Mr lungdon Wind from 1 journey of 
t liven months in south western C Inna ( lunesc libct 
ind northern Burmi Mr W trd left this country 
1 irlv list year and first visited Mill in western 
S^eihuan when he found evidence ot former glacia¬ 
tion which hi his lireidy described in the Geo 
t,raphica> Journal Ills eftoit to proceed from Mill 
dirictly wistvv ird wis frustrated by the disturbed 
condition of the unintiy md he returned south 
to Likinng and wint northwestward to Atuntze 
Thence lie crossed passes between mountains which 
lie reports is ringing from 20000 to 25 000 feet m 
height along the Burmesc-Yunn in frontier between 
M ijor Bailey s route into Assam and tli it of Prince 
Hi nn d Orleans from F is 1 on the Salween into Burma 
Wording to suggestions previously made by Mr 
Wird the mountains of the Irraw idi Salween divide 
an still rising so that their glaciers are expanding 
insti ad of being on the wane as farther to the east 
Ajipirently howiver in this ar< 1 the glicieis have 
also deireiscd in size Mi Wards obscrvitions on 
the structure of these mountains will be of special 
v iluc His primary work 1" bot innal and he has 
discovered remarkable ntw species of rhododendron 
and pnmul 1 Mr Ward passed i little south of the 
are 1 which according to Mr Forrest was the original 
< 1 ntre of distribution of the rhododendron A fuller 
anount of Mr Wards discoveries will be awaited 
with gre it interest 

A treat submarine earthquake occurred in the 
Pacific Ocean on February 3 As a first approxima¬ 
tion Prof Turner locates the epicentre in lat 50° N , 
long 170° W or about two hundred miles south of 
the Aleutian Islands He remarks (1 imes February 
6) that other earthquakes occurred in the neighbour¬ 
hood of this origin on January 30 1914, and February 
20, 1916 At Washington, D C, and Fordham 
University (New York) the recording pointers of 
seismographs were thrown off the drums, indicating 
that the earthquake was one of unusual violence 
Seismic sea-waves of considerable swe swept over the 
ocean At Hilo, m the Hawaiian Islands, which is 
about 2080 miles south of the origin the waves were 
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reported to be twelve feet in height and to have 
drowned several fishermen in the harbour With the 
above position for the origin, it is difficult to account 
for the fracture near Hawaii of the cable from Midway 
Island to Guam, unless, as is sometimes the case, 
there were two separate earthquakes, one to the 
south of the Aleutians and the other to the west of 
Hawaii—a supposition which receives some con¬ 
firmation from a more recent telegram (Times, 
February 9) that the origin was about 2000 miles 
from Samoa 

A German correspondent writes On February 9 
Dr G Aufschlaeger general director of the Dynamit 
A G, formerly Alfred Nobel and Co, Hamburg, 
celebrated his seventieth birthday Dr Aufschlaeger 
was bom at Jahnishausen, Saxony graduated at 
Heidelberg and then became assistant lecturer at the 
Technical High School of Dresden In 1882 he 
founded the dynamite factory of Muldcnhlitten, 
which was combined in 1884 with the dynamite 
works of Dresden and in 1889 he became general 
director of the dynamite factory founded in 1864 by 
Alfred Nobel in Hamburg Here he displayed an 
activity which was of the greatest importance for the 
whole industry of explosives He brought about the 
combination of the principal German dynamite works 
and their co-opention with the chief foreign represent 
atives of the industiy As the patents of Nobel for 
the manufacture of gelatin dynamite from nitro¬ 
glycerin and nitrocellulose, which belonged to his 
company, initiated a new epoch in the production of 
smokeless powder, he also succeeded in forming a 
syndicate with the manufacturers of gunpowder 
This co-operation was of the highest importance 
technically as it rendered possible the widespread 
distribution of new mventions and improvements 
For the purpose of testing new inventions the scientific 
technical central offices in Neubabelsberg near Berlin 
were founded In the construction of explosives works 
Dr Aufschlaeger directed his attention towards 
securing the isolation of possible explosions and pre¬ 
venting their spread to other parts of the buildings 
At the present time he is endeavounng to utilise the 
plant of the explosives works for peaceful purposes 
" Vistra-wool,” a substitute for cotton, produced from 
wood, is being manufactured by one of the dynamite 
works, and has been highly praised by experts 

It is announced in the Times that in celebration of 
the 450th anniversary of the birth of the Polish 
astronomer Copernicus on February iq a memorial 
tablet will be unveiled and a municipal scientific 
library bearing his name will be opened in his native 
town of Thorn 

The new Research Laboratories of the General 
Electric Co, Ltd, Wembley, will be opened on 
Tuesdays February 27, at 2 30 pm, when Lord 
Robert Cecil and Sir Joseph Thomson will deliver 
inaugural addresses 

The annual lecture to the London Graduates’ 
Section of the Institution of Mechanical Engineers 
will be delivered at 7 o’clock onlvfonday, February 26, 
by Prof E G Coker, who will speak on " Photo- 
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elastimetnc Researches on Mechanical Engineering 
Problems “ 

We notice in the programme of lectures for 1922- 
1923 of the Franklin Institute Philadelphia, Penn¬ 
sylvania that Dr Walter Rosenhain is lecturing to the 
Institute on the structure and constitution of alloys, 
and that m April Sir Joseph Thomson is to deliver a" 
course of five lectures at Philadelphia on the electron 
m chemistry 

Maj -Gen Sir Frederick B Maurice, Dr Alex¬ 
ander Scott, and Prof A N Whitehead have been 
elected members of the Athenreum Club under the 
provisions of the rule of the Club which empowers the 
annual election by the committee of a certain number 
of persons ” of distinguished eminence in science, 
literature, the arts, or for public service ” 

The following officers and members of council of 
the Royal Astronomical Society were elected at the 
anniversary meeting held on February 9 — President 
Dr J L E Dreyer Vice-Presidents Prof A S 
Eddington Sir F W Dyson, Mr E B Knobel and 
Prof H F Newall Treasurer Lieut -Col F J M 
Stratton Secretaries Mr H Spencer Jones and 
Rev TER Phillips Foreign Secretary Prof 
H H Turner Council Prof A E Conrady, Dr 
A C D Crommelin, Mr C R Davidson, Prof A 
Fowler Dr J W L Glaisher, Mr P H Hepburn, 
Mr J Jackson, Dr Harold Jeffreys Prof F A 
Lindemann, Mr E A Milne, Dr J W Nicholson, 
and Mr J H Reynolds 

We have received an address on advances in the 
metallurgy of iron and steel delivered by Sir Robert 
Hadficld before the Cambridge University Engineering 
Society on January 25 The address, which was 
illustrated at the time by means of kinematograph 
and lantern slides and exhibits, ranges over a wide 
field, its subject being the importance of metallurgical 
discoveries to modern engineering The scientific 
record of Cambridge and its school of engineering is 
taken as a text for a discourse on the technical appli¬ 
cations of science, with special reference to motor-car 
engineering In this connexion many passages are 
quoted and commented on from the recent autobio¬ 
graphy of Mr Henry Ford An opportunity is taken 
to point out the exaggerated impression of German 
supremacy in chemical science which has been caused 
by our dependence on German text-books, and to 
urge that more attention should be given to the 
production of scientific compendia in the English 
language, and free from undue national bias The 
address, which breathes a spirit of scientific enthu¬ 
siasm, contains some interesting incidental notes on 
armour-piercing projectiles and similar subjects on 
which the author speaks with authority 

According to the fourth annual report of the 
Scientific Instrument Research Association, the period - 
for which Government grants on the present scale 
were guaranteed expires on June 30, but as there is ' 
in the case of the Association an unexpended balance 
sufficient to maintain the work for a sixth year, the 
Department of Scientific and Industrial Research hat ;' 
extended the period of the grant to June 30, 1924. / 
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Curing the year 1921-1922 covered by the report, the 
Association has been engaged on researches on neutral 
optical, and coloured glasses, on abrasives and cements 
for optical work, on the durability of glass, on phos¬ 
phorescent material for X-ray use on greases and 
wax mixtures, on lacquer, on the best wave for 
generation of X-rays, on regulation ind focussing of 
X-ray tubes, on insulators, mingamn wire and on 
galvanometer coils The work already done by the 
Association is bearing fruit and firms engaged m 
instrument making are finding that the saving in 
their working costs owing to the adoption of methods 
suggested by the Association thoroughly justifies 
their financial support of it We are glad to be 
assured that steps are bemg taken to secure from the 
industry adequate means to continue the work of the 
Association after the close of the Government grint 
period in June 1924 

Wt regret that a manuscript note on the corner of 
the first part of the Zettschnfl fur angewandle Oeo- 
phystk led the reviewer in our issue of Ttbruiry 3 
p 145, into stating that the price of the single part w is 
20s The publishers, Gebruder Borntraeger have 
pointed out that this sum covers the whole of th< 
first volume and we hasten to make this correction 
in the interests of a publication which they have 
undertaken with their characteristic enterpi ise 

Messrs Longmans and Co have nearly ready 
for publication ‘ Synthetic Colouring Matters Vat 


Colours by Prof J T Thorpe and Dr C K lngold 
It will deal with the history of vat dyeing, of synthetic 
indigo and the various analogues of indigo , the 
derivatives of anthraquinone, and the preparation 
of some of the vat colouring matteis Another book 
to be published soon by the same house is ' Printing 
Telegraph Systems and Mechanisms' by H H 
Harrisoft, a text-book intended for the use of the 
designer, the administration official, the technical 
telegraphist, and the student of telegraph matters 
A ni w dcpartuic in the policy of the American 
Chemical Society is evidenced by the appearance 
(through 1 he Chemical Catalog Co Inc , New York), 
of a number of monographs on various branches of 
chtnncal science and the issue of a long list of pro¬ 
jected volumes The series is announced as ‘ a serious 
attempt to found an American chcmtial literature 
without primary regard to commercial considerations ’ 
Among the monographs in preparation are Shale Oil 
Cod Carbonisation Alummothermic Reduction of 
Metals The Chcmistiy of I cather Manufacture , 
Liquid Ammonia as a Solvent Wood Distillation , 
Thyroxin extraction of Gasoline from Natural Gas 
Refining Petioleum l he Structure of Crystals , The 

Properties of Metallic Substances Solubility 
Valtnci, and the Structure of Atoms and Molecules 
Orginio Arstniial Compounds Absorptive Carbon 
( htimstry of Cellulose The Properties of Silica and 
thi Sdu ates Piezo Chemistry The Animal as a 
Converter Cyanamide T he Corrosion of Alloys 


Our Astronomical Column 


The Griat llrn Spot on Juittpr—M r W h 
Denning writes —The planet Jupiter is now coming 
well into view and will rise at about midnight at the 
end of lebruary The Great Rid Spot which has 
been certainly visible though under rather difftrint 
aspects since 1857, is still to be distinguished 

It should be observed as often as possible during 
the ensuing spring months and the times of its 
transit across the central meridian carefully lecorded 
Its rate of motion last year indicated a period of 
rotation equal to Q h 55"' 38* During th< list few 
years the spot has exhibited a slackening of velocity 
As a guide to telescopic observers the following tunes 
are given when this marking will be on or neir the 
central meridian — 

b m h «> 

March 6 14 29 Match 16 12 40 

8 16 7 18 14 18 

10 17 45 28 12 40 

At the present time the spot precedes the zero 
meridian (of System II) by about 3J hours, and this 
IS increasing There is another long dusky marking 
in nearly the same latitude of Jupiter whuh closely 
follows the eastern end of the Kt d Spot I his will 
also well repay observation It has been visible 
since 1901 

Periodic Motion in thf Thru-bods Prouixm — 
Pref Stromgren gives in No 39 of the publications 
Of the Copenlipgen observatory a useful summary 
Of the progress attained in recent years in the studies 
made there both in the restricted and the general 
problem of 3-bodies (The former supposes one body 
r infinitesimal, and the motion of the other two bodies 
^circular) The method used is that of mechanical 
I quadratures, which is tedious and needs many 
Successive approximations before periodic orbits are 
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found but it has the advantage of avoiding the 
mathematicd difficulties mvolvtd in theoictical work 
T he pamphlet dso summarises the work of Sir G 
Darwin ind others 1 he connexions between families 
of mbits art traced and it is considered that the 
tri t invent of the n stricted probbm with the silected 
ni iss ratio is approximately complete T he orbits 
are divided into 16 classes comprising libration 
orbits iliout the 5 equilibrium points 3 of which 
tre 111 the line joining the finite masses the other 
2 ire the equilateral-triangle points, which were at 
first merely thcoictnal but later found exemplifica¬ 
tion in the Irojan group of minor plant ts 

The lcsults illustrate various possibilities in the 
ease of planets moving about a pair of suns bach 
sun might hive some satellites peculiar to itself, 
thtir motion like that of our moon being bomewhat 
disturbed by the othei A figur> of 1 lght encircling 
each sun m turn, is mother possibility, while other 
orbs might put ue largi orbits in the form of distorted 
ellipses, outside both suns But it must be remem¬ 
bered that periodic motion requires an exact adjust¬ 
ment of the imtial speed and direction of motion 
In most cases the orbits would not be pci iodic at all, 
but would undergo changes from one type to another 
A beginning has now been made with the study 
of the motion with all three masses finite The 
case first studied was that of small librations about 
the 3 equilibrium points m a rotating line This 
was subsequently extended to orbits of ejection or 
collision in which 2 of the bodies are together at the 
beginning or end of the time considered A case 
of 4-body libration is also sketched No 40 of the 
Copenhagen Publications deals with a special case 
of the 4-body problem, with 3 equal masses in a hue, 
and the fourth infinitesimal 
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The Sikhs or thf Punjab —The present agitation 
among the Sikhs of the Punjab is critically discussed 
by a well-informed writer in the February issue of the 
Fortnightly Review He points out that numerically 
the Sikhs constitute only 12 per cent of the population 
of the Province, as compared with 51 per cent Muslims 
and 36 per cent Hindus and that the revival of Sikh¬ 
ism in the period before the war was largely due to its 
encouragement by the British officers in Sikh regi¬ 
ments The Sikh by his aptitude for emigration is 
much more open to foreign influences than the stay-at- 
home Hindu, and after the war he has suffered from 
a ‘ swelled head lhe recent agitation has centred 
round the management of the Gurudwaras or religious 
foundations sonic of whn h fell into the hands of ill- 
conducted Mahants or Abbots and has been {avowed 
by the influence of outside agitation \\ e cannot enter 
into a discussion of the proposals the writer suggests 
for the control of the agitation and the redress of 
legitimate gnevances Put as an episode in the 
history of one of the leading fighting races of India 
we may direct attention to this comprehensive review 
of a situation which if not dealt With in a statesman¬ 
like wav may have serious consequences 

The Piundlrinc of Royai Egyptian Tombs — 
While the recent wonderful discoveries m Egypt are 
engrossing public attention two writers in the 
February issue of Discovery have thrown welcome 
light on the subject In the first article Prof T L 
Peet tells us the little that is known of the history of 
King Tutankhamen really a series of inferences from 
archaeological remains In the second article Dr A 
M Blackman tells the strange tale of the plundering 
of the Rojallombs at Thebes in the XXth and XXIst 
dvnasties, as recorded in the Abbott Papyrus pre¬ 
served in the British Museum with sidelights fiom 
two Mover Papyri now at Liverpool recently pub 
ltshed with a translation and notes by Prof Pect In 
spite of the tragical course of the inquirv which fol¬ 
low ed the outrage and the horrible examination of the 
criminals by torture the talc of the rivalry of the two 
Mayors Peser and Fewer 6 governors respectively of 
eastern and western Thebes, is graphic and character¬ 
istic Peser acquired information of the robbeiy and 
thought it a good opportunity to pav off old scores 
against his hated rival who was responsible for the 
protection of the royal sepulchres Pewer 6 ulti¬ 
mately was discharged but we may reasonably 
suspect that the charges were anything but groundless 
and that the truth of them w as being gradually forced 
on the Vizier khamwesS who conducted the inquiry 
In fact, it would seem that the maladministration of 
the necropolis had become so notorious that even 
heavy bribes could no longer make it worth the 
Vizier’s while to continue his policy of hush The 
tale, as a whole shows that human nature in Egypt 
is now much the same as it was three thousand years 
ago 

Sarsln Stones —The origin of the name given to 
these stones in the central region of the English Chalk 
seems still in doubt, but Sarsden village, near Andover, 
has been suggested as a possibility The grey sand¬ 
stone of which sarsens are composed is widely known 
through its use at Stonehenge , but the original bed 
in the Eocene series seems to have been completely 
broken up by denudation The sarsens lie aB relics 
on the surface, with detntal deposits worn from the 
Eocene strata and the Chalk, and an instructive 
hotograph has now appeared in the Geological 
urvey Memoir on the country around Beaconsfleld 
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(Ordnance Survey, 1922, price 2s ) Here we are 
shown great blocks lying in the “ clay-with-flmts ” 
of Buckinghamshire, and we learn that the stones 
are sought for by boring m the hope that the tool 
will strike on one hollowing prehistoric practice, 
the builders of Windsor Castle gathered sarsens, 
and they are still the only useful stone to be found 
in the Beaconsfleld district 

Citrus Fruit from South Africa —Investigations 
on waste in export citrus fruit were carried out by 
Miss Thomson and Messrs Puttcrill and Hobson, 
during 1920 and were continued during 1921 and 
the results are embodied in a report Bull No 1, 
1922 Union of S Africa Dep of Agriculture Pretoria, 
1922 Cart in handling is perhaps the principal 
factor upon which elimination of waste depends 
The slightest damage in packing or m the subsequent 
handling of the cases tends to induce discoloration 
and the development of moulds which spoil the fruit 
Cargoes can be successfully shipped to this country 
not only in cold storage but also in holds without 
cold storage provided they be properly ventilated 
and the fruit undamaged Proper wrapping of the 
fruit in special wax tissue wrappers reduces wilting 
considerably T he best cold storage temperature 
lies between 43 0 and 50° F Change in flavour is 
particularly induced by a temperature below 40° F, 
probably by killing the cells, thus allowing the acrid- 
tasting constituents of the skin to penetrate to the 
juicy part of the fruit 

British Mvcology —Volume 8, Parts I and II 
of the Transactions of the British Mycological Society 
contains Mr Carleton Rea s presidential address , 
the views expressed by Mr Rea as to the value of 
certain continental revisions of the systematic 
arrangement of the larger fungi will carry very great 
weight and, in the future, the microscope will certainly 
figure more prominently in the work of British 
mycologists J Line shows good reasons for regard¬ 
ing with suspicion the advent of the well-known 
‘ coral spot ' fungus, Neclna cinnabanna among 
a plantation of pruned red currants the fungus 
apparently spreads slowly from dead spurs into the 
healthy tissues with disastrous effects ultimately 
The paper by J Ramsbottom upon orchid inycorhiza 
is reprinted in full from Messrs Charlesworth and 
Co's catalogue, it is a scientific contribution of 
very general interest and at the same time a tribute 
to the memory of a remarkable orchid grower, the 
Lite Mr Joseph Charlesworth Among other papers 
should be noted Dr M C Rayner’s critical analysis 
of the claim recently made by Christoph to have 
raised healthy Colluna seedlings free from mycorhizal 
infection W B Crow’s account of that curious 
bacterial organism I euconostoc mesenteroides is an 
interesting example of the significance that may 
attach in classification to the chemical constitution 
of a plant membrane another step towards the 
distant day when chemical knowledge may be freely 
used to underpin the elaborate framework erected 
by the systematist 

Brown Bast Disease of Rubber Trees —A 
Sharpies has recently published (Malayan Agri¬ 
cultural Journal, vol x No 6 June 1922) a r6sum$ 
of recent experimental work in Malaya upon this 
problem, which is perhaps less urgent for the moment 
as the industrial depression has decreased the demand 
for rubber, and the one fact that seems firmly estab- 
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lished in connexion with this disease is that its spread 
coincides with efforts to get more latex from the trees 
Sharpies chronicles briefly the progress of mvestiga 
tions promoted by a representative Brow n Bast 
Investigation committee formed m Malaya in 1918 
but owing to changes of personnel this committee 
appears to have ceased to function m 1920 although 
investigations still proceeded He also passes m 
critical review a number of papers recently published 
on the subject which were also noticed 111 Nature 
for March 16, 1922 (vol 109, p ^57) One general 
result of the investigations under the aiispiiis of 
the committee is to strengthen the conclusion also 
reached by Rands in Java that while various 
organisms may be casually connected with the 
disease, none cm be considered causal and the disc asc 
must apparently be definitely added to the list of 
pathological physiological conditions of obscure 
origin In view of confident isscrtions by heu 
chemus in Sumatra that bacterial inoculations 
produced a similar disease, this conclusion was very 
critically re-examined and comparative inoculations 
made with the organism used in Sumatra the 
evidence against bacterial causation thus u cumulated 
is very convincing On the other hand the Malayan 
experiments supply furthci experimental evidence 
that increased tapping of the latex cither by more 
frequent incision or by a wider cut gn ally mere ises 
the percentage of trees attached by biown bast 
Sharpies reviews recent suggestions that various 
anatomical peculiarities may thiow light upon the 
pathology of the disease He rt gards the pockets 
of laticiferous tissues enclosed within wound cork, 
recorded by Sanderson and Sutilifle as after effects 
of little value in elucidating the causes of the disets< 
and he points out that lignihcation and necrosis 
of sieve-tubes such as is ruorded by 1 irmci and 
Horne, may frequently be seen in perfectly he iltliv 
plants 

Rainkaii in 1922 —The British Rainfall ()rg 111121 
tion which now forms a part of the Meteoiologic d 
Ofhce Air Ministry, has made a burned scmtitiy of 
the rainfall records for 1922 in time for inscition 
in the Meteorological Magazine for Janiurv which 
is published in the middle of the month Several 
thousand returns are said to have been llieadv 
received and a selection has been made of those foi 
which average returns exist 280 stich records have 
been examined and they affoid sufficient d et e for 
the construction of a rainfall map 1 he rainfall for 
the individual months shows th it the ram ovu the 
country as a whole was close to or above the average 
except in the autumn The total was excessive over 
England in July, yielding locally more than double 
the average October was exceptionally dry the 
rainfall being in England and YVales 33 per cent 
of the normal, in Scotland 59 and in Ireland 37 jicr 
cent In England and Wales the only months with 
a deficiency of ram were May, June October and 
November In Scotland there were six months with 
an excess and six months with a deficiency the 
first seven months being wet with the exception of 
March In Ireland there were only five, months with 
a deficiency of rain these were March May, June 
October, and November The country as a whole 
had practically the normal fall for the year Hie 
Times fey January 29 had a detailed article on the 
ranjfall of the' past year, m agreement with its 
practice followed for many years past It show i 
that 1922 was almost entirely devoid of remarkable 
features Among the selection of records available 
the variations of rainfall registered in 1922 ranged 
from 115 25 in at Seathwaite to 18 66 m at Shoebury- 
ness The map giving the rainfall over the Bntish 
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I Isles shows that there was a general deficiency of 
ram m Scotland and Ireland and a general excess 
over England ilthough in the extreme south east, 
where the drought of 1921 reached its climax, the 
rainfall of 1922 was again below the average but 
the deficiency apparently nowhere exceeded 10 per 
cent I he (fate given at head of I able II for all 
columns except the average should be 1922 and not 
1921 

Ri crNi Voicanic Activuy in S ArRicA—Dr 
P A Wagntr h is w ntten a very thorough and 
interesting memoir on I he Preton 1 Salt-pan, a 
soda laltkri for the Geological Suivev of S Africa 
(Mem No 20 1922, price 7s (id ) A saline lake 

sonic 25 links north west of Pretoria has long been 
used by natives as a source of common salt and in 
recent ytais it has been worked on a imnmercial 
sc tic on account of the sodium carbonate in its 
w tters Excellent photographs are given of this 
„ontpan in its primitive and its industrialised con¬ 
ditions but the most interesting of the numerous 
illustrations are those showing the form and the 
w ills of tin depression in which it lies 1 he author 
proves ileirlv tint wc are hcie dc ding with 1 true 
caldera of explosion If it any time a layer of 
vole ime sioru covered the brotel tone of eruption, 
all traics hive thsappe ired through denudation It 
is far more piobablt that the walls were built up 
mtirclv of fragments exploded from the granite and 
dolomite tint undethe the area Iheir structure is 
sien in a nuinbci of cliff sections, and the freshness 
of the whole ring suggests a Quaternary age for the 
piroxvsm that actuiity domed up the granite cover 
and flung the fragments for 1700 feet on ill sides 
from the centril pipe Ihe perimeter of the caldera 
measures 11 100 feet The saline layers from which 
the sod 1 is m unlv elcnved ire a trona bed above 
a tie! 1 bed of the iarer carbopate g ivlussite in the 
muils below Ihert is a rfmarkable absence of 
sodium sulphate Dr Wagner givis good reasons 
for rigirding the sails a« of magm ttu origin Now 
tint a kimbciliti pipi in the 0 ipe Province has been 
pioveel to be ot post Ntoeoniui age (see Natore 
vol 110 August 19 1922 p 202) evidcuit of volcanic 
outbreaks linking the southern region with the still 
active an is near the gicat lakes will be sought for 
with a lively interest I olding sections mil a map 
on 1 luge si all accompany this comprehensive 


P\L 1 OBOTANV AM) THT CoNt'WANA CONTINFM — 

Recent conti lbutions to paleobotany will be found 
m the Ouirterlv Journal of the Geologn al Society, 
vol 78 'Part 3 where Prof A ( Seward describes 
cirbomferous plants from Peru (pp 278 83), and 
Seward anil K F Holttum report upon Jurassic 
plants from Cey Ion (pp 271-77) and in the Geological 
Maga^nn (vol 59 PP 385 92 September 1922) Prof 
Seward has a note upon fossil plants from the 
langanyiki Territory Dr A B Walkom (Queens¬ 
land Geological Survey Publication No 270) has 
recently commenced the publication of a monograph 
upon the Palaxuoic Mora of Queensland while the 
general issues and problems of distribution and of 
plant migration across regions of the globe that at 
the present day provide impassible oceanic or 
1 lima tic bainers is raised by Prof Seward in the 
Hooker lecture published in the Linnean Society's 
Journal foi October 1922 these new palaeobotamcal 
data recorded above supply more facts for land areas 
that presumably were organically linked in Mesozoic 
times through the great Gondwana continent of 
which India now remains one of our most authentic 
relics It is therefore interesting to note, from the 




address of Prof B Sahrn delivered at the Indian 
Science Congress m 1921 (Journal and Proceedings 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, vol 17, No 4, 
pp- 152 - 75) that Indian botanists are taking an 
interest in the Indian fossil flora, as yet but little 
explored since the earlier work of Feistmantel, 
embodied m the Fossil Flora of the Gondwana 
System Prof Sahni points out that so far Indian 
strata have given little but plant impressions, but 
with the recent microchemical methods for the 
microscopic study of such impressions, developed 
m the Cambridge laboratories and demonstrated by 
Mr J Walton at the British Association Meetings 
at Hull, fossil impressions may become as valuable 
and as definite m the results they yield as the plant 
petrifactions permitting anatomical study 

MEASURFMrNT OF VERTICAL DIMENSIONS WITH 
Microscope —In the Journal of the Quekett Micro¬ 
scopical Club (Ser 2, vol 14 No 88 November 1&22) 
Mr F Addcy gives a note on the mcasuremeift of 
the vertical dimensions of objects by tile use of the 
graduated fine adjustment, in which he shows from 
mathematical considerations that the true thickness 
of the object is its apparent thickness multiplied by 
the refractive index of the mounting medium, the 
cover glass making no difference This result has 
been confirmed by actual measurements 

Focus Aperture Ratios of Microscope Objec- 
T. 1 1 v ^ s the Journal of the Quekett Microscopical 

T-' xr 2 ' vo1 x 4> No 88 November 1922) 

Mr fc. M Nelson discusses the focus aperture ratios 
of microscope objectives If the values of the numer¬ 
ical apertures of objectives now available be plotted 
against the magnifying powers the resulting graph 
reveals several inconsistencies In the present paper 
a new set of power aperture curves drawn up on a 
definite plan are given for the construction of objec- 
^he va lue for the power aperture ratio, 
obtained from a consideration of the resolving power 
of the eye cannot always be realised in practice 
This ideal ratio expressed as an “ optical index" 
(that is 1000 times the N A divided by the initial 
magnifying power) is shown to be 25, and m the 
proposed curve for achroinats the low powers up to 
■fyt in have an optical index of 20, after winch the 
optical index is reduced and the curve becomes steeper, 
rising to a 1 in with N A o 9 In the apochromats 
the optical index in the curve is maintained at 20 
up to a N A of o 8 For oil immersion ienses the 
optical indexes have to be reduced, and the proposed 
curve begins with afin of N A 10 (optical index 
14 3) and ends with a A hi of N A 14 (optical index 
11 7) If such schemes of ratios of aperture to power 
were adopted the initial magnifying power and the 
numerical aperture would become practically syn¬ 
onymous terms and a lens could then be accurately 
designated by its numerical aperture instead of by 
the focus thus avoiding ambiguity where different 
tube lengths are used 


Contact Catalysis —No 30 of the Reprint and 
Circular Senes of the National Research Council 
contains the first report of the committee on Contact 
Catalysis The report, Which has been drawn up by 
Prof Bancroft, gives a summary of recent work and 
suggests that the two fundamental things to be done 
in the study of contact catalysis are (i) To determine 
in what cases definite intermediate compounds are 
formed and what they are , (2) To determine what 
bonds and contravalences are opened when adsorp¬ 
tion takes place, and to show that the opening of these 


bonds and contravalences accounts for the formation 
j of the reaction products 

Bacteria and Condenser Corrosion —An investi¬ 
gation on the influence of the fermentation products 
of bacteria on corrosion m engine condensers, con¬ 
ducted by Messrs R Grant, E Bate, and W H Myers, 
originated during the systematic examination of 
possible factors in the causation of corrosion, par¬ 
ticularly pit-hole corrosion, in condensers of two 
power-houses of the Government Railways and 
Iramways Sydney, NSW (Rep of the Director- 
General of Public Health, N S W , for the year 1920, 
Sydney, 1922, p 171) It had been noticed that 
tube failures often occur after a long period of shut¬ 
down, even when a condenser has previously been 
immune from trouble The authors point out that 
condensers generally retain a considerable quantity 
of water complete drainage nevej)|*1)eing obtained 
with the usual horizontal setting' "This stagnant 
water always contains a very high proportion of 
free and albumenoid ammonia and nitrates Vanous 
micro organisms of ammoma-produung types were 
isolated from the circulating and stagnant waters 
of condensers Plates of copper brass, and zinc 
introduced into cultivations of these organisms 
underwent corrosion and pitting photographs of 
which arc reproduced It is concluded therefore, 
that the activity of micro-organisms as a factor in 
starting or causing corrosion must be seriously 
considered If corrosion were a purely thermal or 
chemical effect the pitting “might be expected to 
increase steadily with temperature , actually, it is 
found to be more in evidence in low temperature con¬ 
densers, which supports the micro-orgamsmal theory 

French Stream Gauging Apparatus —In a 
notice recently issued from the gauging station of the 
University of Toulouse at Ponts Jumeaux, a descrip¬ 
tion is given of the log used by the French Service 
des Forces hydrauhques and the method of calibra¬ 
tion adopted The log is essentially a screw of a 
special form, attached to a revolving axis mounted 
on ball-bearings in the body of the log The appar¬ 
atus is designed in such a way that the axis lies in the 
direction of the current, and the screw encounters 
the liquid filaments m front The relationship 
between the rotations n of the screw and the velocity 
v of the water is m the following form v-a+bn 
The determination of the speed of the screw m 
revolutions per second is earned out as follows The 
axis of the screw engages by a worm in a cogged 
wheel, designed so that the screw makes N revolu¬ 
tions for a single revolution of the cogged wheel 
This number, N, is fixed for any particular log and is 
generally equal to 25 or 50 A cam earned by the 
cogged wheel comes m contact at a fixed point of 
each turn with a spnng plate connected with an 
insulated electnc terminal on the body of the appar¬ 
atus and thus closes an electnc circuit actuating a 
bell By measunng the tune T, which passes between 
two consecutive signals, there is deduced therefrom 
the number of revolutions of the screw per second 
(»=N/T) and the movement of the water can be 
calculated The coefficients a and b are determined 
in the process of calibration For the purpose of 
calibrating the apparatus, a carnage with a platform 
is propelled at a certain speed while the instnujjent 
it supports is drawn through still water During % 
sufficiently long senes of runs, the speed of the 
carnage is related to the number of revolutions of 
the screw, and a curve, which is generally a straight 
line, can be drawn A cement-lined channel 75 
metres long, 2 metres wide, and 1 metre deep is used 
for calibration 
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The Conduction of Excitation in Mimosa 


T" HE problem of the conduction of excitation m 

A organisms is one that concerns both plant and 
animal physiologists and any advances in our under¬ 
standing of conduction in other kingdom should be 
of common interest to all Yet certain recent 
discoveries concerning excitatory conduction in pi mts 
have so far not become very wide ly known 

The problem comprises essentially two questions 
first, what is the nature of the excitation itself > and 
secondly, how is excitation at one point in in organ 
able to lead in turn to excitation at a neighbouting 
point ? As to the first, there may peihaps be inched 
tions that excitation is something fundamentally 
similar in all protoplasm but as to the second it 
may well be that the link connecting the exutition 
of one point with that of the next is quite different 
in the case of different organs In one else the 
nature of the link seems now to lx well established - 
namely, in the case of species of the sensitive 
genus Mimbsa, on which Dr U Ricca 1 has c irriecl 
out a remarkable series of experiments 

As is well known, the spread of excit ition in these 
plants is revealed mainly bv the fall of the mam 
petiole of the doubly compound leaf the forward 
movements of the secondary petioles, and the folding 
together upwards in pairs of the leaflets These 
movements can be brought about by injuring 1 
leaflet, and also by inflicting cuts or bums on the 
mam stem of the plant, which may lead to the 
spread of excitation along the stem and out ovei 
several leaves It is principally on this conduction 
in the stem that Ricca has experimented 
The starting-point of his work is the proof that 
as maintained long ago by Dutrochet the pith of 
conduction is the wood and not the phloem or cort< \ 
To establish this he has made use, not of the will 
known Mimosa pudtra but of Mimosa Sipzazzinn 
in which it is possible to remove completely in 1 
rmg round the stem the tissues external to the 
cambium thus laying bare the wood 

Such ringing does pot prevent the excitation from 
passing as is shown by the closure of tht leaflets 
in the leaves above the ringed zone after a pirt of 
the stem below the ring has been stimulated bv 
cauterisation Conduction can therefore takt place 
withoutcortex further by removing one longitudinal 
half of the stem and then, in the remaining half 
prising off the extra-cambial tissuts from the wood 
he has been able to investigate the effects of stimulat 
mg the two separately Stimulation of the strip of 
wood leads to movements m the leaves above evin 
after the pith has been scriped away, whereas 
. stimulation of the strip of phloem anil coitex dots 
'tiot Since the latter are known not to be insensitive 
to stimulus, it follows that they must be unable 
alone to conduct the excitation ellectn ely 

Next Ricca confirms the fact, already known that 
conduction can pass through a zone of the stem that 
has been completely killed by heat, and he also 
shows that even when a zone of 4 5 cm is m untamed 
at a temperature above 150° F this does not prevent 
,the supply of water to the leaves above nor the 
conduction of excitation Going further he divides 
the stem transversely and inserts the cut ends into 
the expanded ends of a narrow glass tube 8 cm long 
apd 1 mm m diameter An earlier experiment with 
a wider tube (1916, " a, ’ p 94) is less convincing 

* Ricca, U, '• Solutions <1* un problenja dl flsiologu, Nwmo Gw m. 84 
, ** Solution d’un probltmc dc physiologic AnUon iulwmut it BtoUgu, 
,$,*?«, b' 
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Cauterisation of the stem below the tube was followed 
by closure of the leaflets above it and if the stimulus 
was strong 1 greenish substance was seen to issue 
from the lower cut end, and slowly to spread up the 
tube I he time taken by the coloration to spread 
agreed roughly with the time apparently taken by 
the excitation to pass the tube (see schedules lot cit 
P HO vy ) 

Already these results suggested that conduction 
takes place by the transference of a soluble stimulating 
substance excreted by the stimulated cells for 
increase of permeability anil excretion of liquid is 
know 11 to accompany excitation in Mimosa and other 
pi ints I he fin il experiment in confirmation of this 
was the extraction of the substance by preparing in 
a small quantity of water a large number of transverse 
stetsons of stem Other cut brain lies wert then 
placyd with their cut ends in the liquid thus obtained, 
and thereby excitation was found to be set up in 
them and to spread gradually up from tht cut end 
towards the apex as shown by the sutiessive movc- 
mt nts of thur leaves 

It stems clear then that conduction both in the 
gltss tube and in the wood of the plant must be 
brought alxmt by the movement of a stimulating 
substance with the wattr current It cinnot be 
dut to prt ssurc changes first because it is too slow 
(in one t vse 55 mi in hours avirage values for 
M pudua are 8 15 mm per sec in the petiole and 
z \ mm ptr sec 111 the st< m) and secondly, artificial 
changes in pressure of the water-supply to cut 
brine lies were not found to result m stimulation 

In agreement with this, factors increasing transpira¬ 
tion and so accelerating the ascent of water 111 the 
st<ni were found to inuease the rate of conduction 
Still it may remain uncertain whether movements 
of the water current alone can account for all cases 
of conduction in these pi ints particularly for basipetal 
conduction in the leaves In Mimosa ‘spisazzinit 
this takes place onh with difficulty and Ricca 
considers it due to the excretion of liquid fiom the 
stimulated icgion which is ti en sucked lway 
in both directions by neighbouring unstimulated 
tissues In Mimosa pudica basipetal conduction 
takes place rapidly and easily Possibly the ictivity 
of other living tissues ilong the c o lducting zone may 
in some cases he involved even if it is not necessary 
for conduction in the stem It is also desirable 
that the results should be confirmed by other workers 
in waim countries 

Comparison m ly he made with the conduction of 
excitation in the cot\ It don of 1 grass seedling which 
also seems to involve a stimulating substance In 
this oigan various stimuli striking on the tip done 
bring about a responsive curvature in the elongating 
region below The excitation conducted from tip 
to responding region can pass through a. liyer of 
gelatm after the tip has been cut off and stuck 
on again * It appears that Stark (lor cit ) has 
extracted the stimulating substance concerned An 
excitatory process capibleof passing through gelatin 
has also been found by the present wnti r in roots 

But in these cases the mechanism of conduction 
in the tissues is still obscure, and probably different 
from that found in Mimosa It appears that conduc¬ 
tion may here take place in parenchymatous tissues, 
and it is checked by local application of ana?sthetirs 
and other physiological agents 

R Snow 
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The Third Air Conference 

By Prof L BaIrstow, FRS 

'HE Air Conference at the Guildhall, London | Farnborough and various experimental stations such 


1 occupied four sessions — the mornings and 
afternoons of February 6 and 7—the first day being 
devoted to the reading of papers, and the second to 
their discussion Of the papers read, that of greatest 
interest to men of science was by Sir Geoffrey Salmond 
the Air Member for Supply and Research on the Air 
Council, on The Progress of Research and Experi¬ 
ment ' Before referring to this paper and the sub¬ 
sequent discussion it is desirable to note some of the 
omts made by Sir Samuel Hoare, the Secretary of 
tate for Air who spoke immediately after the 
opening ceremony by the Lord Mayor of London 
It was pointed out that the new Air Ministry had 
only been in office for three months and that the time 
had been all too short for the determination of a fixed 
policy I ater speakers emphasised the importance 
of the earliest possible declaration of policy and were 
not wholly inclined to agree that, so long as the world 
is m a state of confusion and uncertainty military 
aviation must have the first and principal call on the 
nation s purse It was argued that civil aviation will 
have the same relation to the Air Force as the mercan¬ 
tile marine has to the Navy, and that the most 
economu al expenditure of money would It id to a 
rearrangement of the vote so as to give a greater share 
to the commercial aspect 

It was argued by one speaker that private enter¬ 
prise would be ready to find the capital for aerial 
transport when once it felt certain of a continuous 
and sympathetic policy on the part of the Air Ministry 
The Secretary of State for Air had previously said 
that he was trying to develop a consistent civil avia¬ 
tion policy, and for weeks past had been considering 
schemes for its organic development 
Ihc Conference was assurea that the Air Ministry 
fully reilised the importance of research and was 
anxious to foster it within the limitations imposed by 
finance It is necessary to bear in mind the fact that 
the word ' research ' does not mean the same thing 
to all men but in the sense in which that word is 
understood by men of science, there is a marked lm 
provement in policy It may be some time before 
the effects of the change are evident in results for we 
have fallen on evil days but it is to the good that the 
tide has ceased to ebb 

The Air Ministry organisation was described by the 
Air Member for Supply and Research in his opening 
paragraphs He said Perhaps I may be forgiven 
if I describe to you our organisation for research, as 
I fear it is sometimes misunderstood In the first 
place there is the Air Ministry charged with the general 
direction of research The Air Ministry is advised by 
the Aeronautical Research Committee either on the 
initiative of the Air Ministry or on the initiative of the 
Aeronautical Research Committee as to the problems 
to be solved or as to the methods by which they should 
be solved A representative of the Aeronautical 
Research Committee works in the Air Ministry and 
has direct access to me on all questions 

" The Aeronautical Research Committee does in¬ 
valuable work in investigating all sorts of problems 
and is wonderfully assisted in its work by the National 
Physical Laboratory and a whole body of scientists 
who give their services free to the nation, as well as 
by the great universities and consulting engineers 
" These organisations deal with the theoretical 
solution of air problems in the domain of pure research 
But research cannot stem here , its practical applica¬ 
tion has to be considered, and this portion of the work 
is earned out by the Royal Aircraft Establishment at 
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as the Aircraft Experimental Establishment at 
Martlesham, and the Marine and Armament Experi¬ 
mental Establishment Isle of Gram 

A third organisation also exists, and that is the 
Aircraft and Aero engine Constructors, who maintain 
most capable designing staffs who constantly bring 
forward solutions of problems, which enable us to 
step forward I would be failing in my duty if I ctyd 
not here acknowledge the debt this country owes to 
all these organisations, the joint efforts of which have 
undoubtedly brought our world position as regards 
research to a position second to none ’ 

This constitutes the clearest statement of the organ¬ 
isation yet given and it will be obvious to readers of 
Nature tliat research as defined by the Air Member 
j for Supplv and Research has a much wider range than 
research as understood by men of science In his 
interpretation, all technical development and experi¬ 
ment is included and there is an absence of recognition 
of the usual criterion as to the fundamental or specific 
nature of the inquiry It is in conformity with this 
definition that the Director of Research in the Air 
Ministry has wholly different functions from the 
Director of Scientific Research in the Admiralty 
With adequate subdivision of funds and duties the 
matter of definition is unimportant, although the 
effect is the nominal allocation of a large sum for 
research while in fact only a small fraction is devoted 
to scientific operations There are marked indications 
of a welcome change and that the advice of the Aero 
nautical Research Committee as to need for greater 
attention to fundamental inquiries is being acted on 

Sir Richard Glazebrook, cliurman of the Aero¬ 
nautical Research Committee, made during the Con¬ 
ference a spccul appeal for fundamental research 
giving as subjects the study of the motion of viscous 
fluids from first principles the provision for full scale 
research on airships should these again come into 
operation and the study of the motion of aeroplanes 
m flight All these forms of inquiry are greatly 
assisted by laboratory experiments and wind channel 
tests on models of aircraft 

The mathematical treatment of viscous fluid motion 
has not hitherto received any direct recognition by 
the Air Ministry although the programme of the 
Aeronautical Research Committee leaves an opening 
for the staff of the National Physical Laboratory 
l he inquiry is however, being fostered by the De¬ 
partment of Scientific and Industrial Research, and 
by the governors of the Imperial College of Science 
and Technology Sir Richard Glazebrook asked for 
favourable consideration of such research by the Air 
Ministry 

The position of airship research was shown by the 
inquiry into the disaster to R38, but in pursuance of 
instructions from the Air Ministry the Aeronautical 
Research Committee has been unable to carry out its 
programme A paper by Commander C C Burney 
on 1 The Establishment of a Self-Supporting Airship 
Service ” has led to a reopening of the subject and to 
a divergence of opinion between the Air Ministry and 
Admiralty which is generally regretted It appears 
that the Admiralty needs airships and is prepared to 
pay for them, but that the Air Ministry considers itself 
to be the proper body for supervising their construc¬ 
tion While it is hoped that the latter body will prevail, 
it would appear to require a change of policy and a 
real desire to retrace its disastrous past Sir Alan 
Anderson expressed the jxunt briefly when he asked 
whether it was really necessary to build airships at 
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considerable cost m order to put them mto sheds and mental pilots of the Royal Aircraft Establishment, 
let them decay Probably this action typical of late working m co operation with a panel of the Aero- 
policy, had much to do with the objections voiced by nautical Research Committee have modified an 
representatives at the Air Conference to the pre aeroplane and flown it at an angle of forty degrees 
dominance of a military policy This is a momentous advance for it leads to the hope 

For heavier-than-air craft the feeling of the Con- that the danger arising from lack of control may be 
ference appeared to be that the tide was tinning greatly reduced by further knowledge It is therefore 
notably in the case of fundamental research Sir gratifying to find that the Air Ministry is ready to 
Geoffrey Salmond mentioned many specific expen providi special aeroplanes solely for research by the 
merits and a few fundamental inquiries Those relating Aeronautical Rtseirch Committee It will be neces- 
to safety and trustworthiness received most attention saiy to develop instrument- for the inquiry for we 
m the discussion but one item tan be dealt with here are still without adequate means of observation in 
The dangers of flying are few so long as the engine is flight except for the simplest tvpes of motion but 
running perfectly a state which cannot be relied on again the Air Ministry is ready to give assistance 
to persist for many consecutive hours Failure of the Our lead in aeronautical research has been greatly 
power plant brings about a forced landing and where reduced by America, but we appear to be regaining 
the ground is unsuitable an accident follows 1 he oui powt r for progress and a continuation of present 
dangers are increased by a peculiarity of an aeroplane policy may be expected to lead to th it progress in 
when its wings are inclined to the wind at more than aviation which is so ileaily required for projected 
twenty degrees, for it then becomes uncontroll ible developments in civil aviation ind for the defence of 
During the past year the trained and skilled experi the realm 


Industrial Applications of the Microscope 

A MEETING of the Royal Microscopical Society the neussity of piovidmg facilities for more definite 
was held on January 24 for the purpose of instruction and training in the practieil use and 
inaugurating an important departure in the history mantpul ition of the modem nucioscope and outlined 
and attitude of the society towards nation il mdustiy the manner in which the Royal Microscojueal Society 
by the formation of a specul section to deal with the could lie of issistmee to those who hid to use the 
industrial applications of the microscope mieroseojje in industrial processes Dr Bnslee 

Prof F J Cheshire president of the society in further indicated the lines on which this practical 
his opening address, said that tnmy yeirs igo it hid Gaining should proceed stirting with low power 
been seriously contended by some pessimistic fellows work the preparation mounting ind examin ition 
of the Society that its principal work ol usefulness of specimens ind proceeding gradually to the more 
was done Fvents of late years, however, had difficult problems 

refuted that contention Why it was asked hive Dr | S Owens (Supcimtcndent to the Advisory 
we a Royal Microscopical Society and not a Royal Committee on Atmospheric Pollution) read i com- 
Tclcscopical Society' Ihe answer wis obvious mumeation on atmospheric ixillution 1 he import- 
In the case of the ttlescope practically any tyio ancc of this subject to those woiking in lirge factories 
could take out an instrument of which he knew md 1<> the goner il health of the community was 
nothing or very little direct it to the moon or any insisted upon ind many interesting exhibits and 
other object and could, with a little practice obtain lantern slides illustrated the mean . by which simples 
the very best image which that teleseopt was eipablc of polluted ur were collected and examined the 
of giving The microscope could not be used in method adopted is one in which a given volume 
that simple way It was the most eomphcitcd of of ur is collected md then deprived of suspended 
all the optical instruments in common use and it matter by causing it to issue lrom the contuner 
demanded in its user, a considerable nnount of is 1 jet ind lmjniige agnnst a prepared glass surface 
optical knowledge and manipulative skill before it M my unsolved problems were submitted to the meet 
could be used efficiently ind satisfactorily The use ing ind suggestions invited as to the best methods of 
of the microscope as a tool wis extending day by determining the actual natuu of the particles of dust, 
day, advancing step by step with the iccogmtion of oil micro organisms and other foreign matter collected 
the great importance of the study of micro organ In connexion with the leather miking industry 
isms and micro structures The Royal Microscopical Dr Browning suggested the more general use of 
Society had already carried out certain work in the microscope in the control of the v inous processes 
"connexion with the industrial applic itions of the lie showed sections of skill before and after puermg 
microscope Sections, dealing with metallurgy, the ind st ited that if it u is necessary to remove the 
manufacture of leather and of paper had been in elistic tissue by puermg then this could be con- 
existence for a short time, but it was recognised that trolled only by the use ot the microscope Samples 
these specific sections made it difficult for the society examined from sever il sources showed that different 
to deal, as it ought to do, with the practical apphea manufacturer were content with more or less re¬ 
turns to new industrial work In these circumstances moval of the elastic tissue They could not all be 
it had been decided to form a large general section right Every detail in the preparation of specimens 
dealing with industrial applications of the microscopic and the cutting of sections of leather was practically 
The work of the section would be to encourage, in demonstrated by Miss Scott and finished slides were 
every possible way, the use of the imcroscojte in exhibited 

industry and, at the same tube to give the most Apparatus specially constructed for research work 
generous assistance to workers in the new fields of in many industries was demonstrated and described 
endeavour Any one interested whether a fellow ol by Messrs J W Atha and Co , R and J Beck, Ltd , 
the Society or not, would be cordially invited to attend The Cambridge and Paul Instrument Co, Ltd, 
the meetings of the section Ogilvy and co , J Swift and Son, and W Watson 

1 A communication by Dr F l Bnslee dealt with and Sons, Ltd 
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Prof. Michelson’s Work in Astronomical 
Interferometry 

TV4R POST-WHEELER, who is on the staff of 
the American Embassy attended at the 
annual general meeting of the Royal Astronomical 
Society on February 9 to receive the gold medal on 
behalf of Prof A A Michelson, who was unable to be 
present himself 

Prof Eddington gave a most illuminating address 
on the reasons of the award explaining that the 
necessity for the great separation of the mirrors re¬ 
ceiving the pencils of light from the stars was to give 
sufficient difference of length of path to enable the 
rays from the two extremities of a diameter of the star 
to be m opposite phase, so that the bright regions of 
the image from one extremity should fall on the dark 
regions of the other and so cause the fringes to vanish 
It was mentioned that the method had been success¬ 
fully applied to the measurement of the diameters of 
Jupiter s satellites but the stars seem to have been 
considered hopeless, till recent physical work on the 
distribution of energy in the spectrum led to the con¬ 
clusion that the red stars have such dull surfaces that 
the brighter ones must have appreciable discs in order 
to give so much light 

lhe actual figure had been calculated for Betel- 
geuse and the observed diameter afterwards proved 
to be very close to it 

Some letters from Mr Pease were read, in which he 
described the great practical difficulties that were 
incurred m applying the method of diffr tction fringes 
and the long-continued trials that were hnallv crowned 
with success One of the earliest successes was the 
determination of the orbit of Capella I his gave, for 
the first time, a really accurate value of the mass and 
absolute magnitude of a giant star which had already 
proved of use in the physical studies that were being 
made on these bodies 

A recent interesting development of the Betelgeuse 
measures w as that the diameter came out different at 
different times to an extent much beyond the probable 
errors of the measures Attempts were being made 
to correlate these changes with the variable bright¬ 
ness and v inable radial velocity of the star, but it 
will be necessary to carry on these measurements 
for some time before a definite conclusion could be 
reached 

Prof rddington went on to point out that the 
famous Michelson - Morley experiment, for which 
the Copley medal of the Royal Society was awarded 
m 1907 though not specially contemplated m the 
present award, might be considered as coming within 
its terms for the measures were made by interference 
methods, and the cjuestion whether the movement of 
the earth through the ether could be detected was one 
of the highest astronomical interest He knew that 
their medallist was disappointed at the negative result, 
but the whole of the system of relativity had been 
founded upon it so that m his (Prof Eddington’s) 
opinion it was more fruitful than a positive restflt 
would have been 

In handing the medal to Mr Post-Wheeler he asked 
him to transmit to Prof Michelson their congratula¬ 
tions on his success and their good wishes for the long 
continuance of his fruitful labours Mr Post-Wheeler 
replied m a few suitable words expressing his sense of 
the pleasure It gave him to be there as the representa¬ 
tive of America, and thanking the Society for the 
honour they had conferred upon his country m the 
person of Prof Michelson 
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University and Educational Intelligence 

Birmingham —The Mitsui family of Japan has 
made a gift of 5000/ to the faculty of commerce The 
Council lias decided to apply the gift to the founda¬ 
tion of a chair of finance which, in view of the 
personal connexion of the Mitsui family with the 
university and of their generous contribution to its 
funds, is to be designated the Mitsui professorship of 
finance 

Mr F W M Lamb has been appointed assistant 
lecturer in pathology 

At the annual meeting of the Court of Governors, 
the principal appealed for more assistance from the 
districts surrounding the city These districts at 
present contribute only 3500/ per annum to the 
university as against 15,000/ given by the city, 
although half the students come from outside the 
city 

Cambridge —Mr J B S Haldane New College, 
Oxford, and Trinity College, has been appointed Sir 
William Dunn’s reader in biochemistry Mr A 
Hutchinson Pembroke College has been appointed 
University lecturer in crystallography Dr C 
Shearer, Clare College, has been appointed University 
lecturer in embryology 

Manchester —The following lecturers have been 
appointed physics Dr J C M Brentano engineer¬ 
ing, Mr H W Baker biological chemistry, Mr A 
D Ritchie 

Oxford —1 he vice-chancellor has appointed Sir 
Archibald E Garrod, Regius professor of medicine 
and student of Christ Church, to act as deputy 
for the current term to Dr Rudolph A Peters, 
fellow of Gonville and Cams College, Cambridge, 
who has recently been elected Whitley professor of 
biochemistry in succession to the late Prof Benjamin 
Moore 

The Weldon memorial prize, which was founded 
in 1907 by friends of the late Prof Weldon, to 
perpetuate his memory and to encourage biometric 
science, has been awarded to Dr Johannes Schmidt, 
director of the Carlsberg Laboratory, Copenhagen 
This prize is awarded every three years, without 
regard to nationality, sex, or membership of any 
university, to the person who, m the judgment of 
the electors, has, in the six years next preceding 
the date of the award, published the most note¬ 
worthy contribution to biometric science Previous 
recipients of the prize have belonged to St Andrews, 
London, and Washington Umversity, St Louis On 
one occasion it was awarded to a lady. Miss Ethel M 
Elderton fellow of University College, London 

Sheffield —Mr W Vickers has been appointed 
lecturer in education and master of method 


Prof R V Wheeler, professor of fuel technology 
m the University of Sheffield, has been awarded the 
Greenwell medal of the North of England Institution 
of Mining and Mechanical Engineers, for his researches 
on coal 

The first of a special senes of lectures on " Master 
Minds and their work,” arranged in connexion with 
the London County Council's scheme of lectures 
for teachers, was delivered at King’s College on 
February 4 by Dr Charles Singer, whose svtbject 
was Leonardo da Vinct (1452-1519) The object 
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of the senes 13 to illustrate, by the history of 
' the wofk and influence of a few great men ol 
various nationalities the truth that m the study ot 
the history of science is to be found 1 strong ippeal 
to the spirit of community among men It is 
suggested that this line of study will show that all 
nations have boine their share in building up the 
structure of knowledge according to the opportunities 
and civilisation of the tunes Succeeding ltetures arc 
as follows -February 21 Descirtes (1500 1(150), 
Prof H Wildon Carr February >8 Newton (1032- 
1727), Prof A R horsytli March 7 l’isteur (1822- 
1895) Sir D'Arcy Power March 14 Helmholtz 
(1821-1895), Sir W M Bayliss Mmh 21 (it 
University College, Gower Strict W( r) Darwm 
(1809-1882) Prof Karl Pearson 

Thf annual prize distribution w is held at the Sir 
John Cass Technical Institute on Wtdmsday Januirv 
31, and the awards were distributed by Sir Thomas 
Holland The chairman of the governing bodv the 
Rev J F Marr in giving a summary of the work of 
the Institute duung the past session stated that 
during this period a total of 1073 students lud bem 
in attendance—the highest figure yet attained The 
year had not been an easy one, for financial consulira¬ 
tions were and still are conspicuously m the foie 
ground The needs of technic il education cannot be 
satisfactorily met without mutual trust and eonfideni c 
between the public authorities and those administer 
ing the funds placed at thur disposal ind without 1 
full belief in the national value of technical education 
Despite the restricted accommodation in the scitnce 
departments, 31 students lnd been engaged in ri 
search woik and five papers bad been published, 
bringing the total number of oiigmal investigations 
issued from the Institute to 120 For the set ond year 

in succession a student of the metallurgy department 
had been awarded the first prize (Silver M< dal) in the 
City and Guilds of London Institute examination in 
non-ferrous metallurgy 

The Attorney General Sir Douglas MiGarel Hogg 
distributed the prizes at the Borough Polytechnic on 
Friday, February 2 Mr J I eonard Spicer chair 
man of the governors, referied to the fact that Sir 
Douglas Hogg’s father Mr Quintin Hogg was the 
founder of the great Polytechnic in Regent Street 
and Sir Douglas himself had throughout his life been 
associated with that Institute Sir Douglas Hogg, in 
his address, said with regard to the work of the Insti¬ 
tute that it was not their desire to turn out a number 
of half fledged amateurs to compete with the men in 
the workshops, but by technical instruction to enable 
those in the workshops to make themselves more 
efficient and to make greater progress in the industry 
4 to which they belonged The policy of the governors 
In supplementing the experience of the workshop by 
trade instruction, and of selecting teachers who them¬ 
selves had worked in the trades, is undoubtedly sound 
The women's side of the Polytechnic is strong, and 
Sdme of the activities of the Borough Polytechnic arc 
, unique in the south-eastern counties of England the 
, School of Bakery and Confectionery has no parallel 
,and the Department of Painters’ Oils, Colours and 
' Varnishes represents highly specialised and valuable 
+ technological departments The Polytechnic has 
Received valuable assistance from expert trade com¬ 
mittees, trades timons, and associations of employers 
'"hi ewler to keep its work closely related to the current 
. needs of industry Principal Bispham in his report 
7*t|ted that both in quality and bulk the work of the 
.dmst Session was a record orte and altogether a worthy 
to the former principal/ Mr C T Milhs, who 
t'l^i.t'eceatly retired 
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Societies and Academies 

IONDON 

Royal Society, February 8--L Bairstow, Miss B 
M Cave, md Miss F B Lang lhi icsist.mcc of a 
cylmdii moving in a viscous fluid The cqu itions of 
motion of 1 viscous fluid 111 the approximate form 
proposed by Oscin arc tiken is 1 basis for calcula¬ 
tions of the resistance of a cuculir cylinder ind the 
surface fnction dong a pi me In the case of the 
cireulir cylinder experimentd informition obtained 
it the N P L is wholly suitable for the purposes of 
comparison with the present calculations \ resist¬ 
ance coefficient is found which is about 30 per cent 
greater than tint obseived at the limit of the ringe 
ot observation (alcul itious for the plane show 
smgul 1 rities at the edges but lead to ,1 resist inee 
winch is in rough agreement with experiment — 
G f Taylor The motion of ellipsoidal particles m a 
viscous fluid Aecoiding to Di G B Jeffery ellip¬ 
soidal particles immersed in 1 moving vise011s fluid 
issumi eertain elefinitc orientations 111 relation to the 
motion of the fluid Ellipsoid il partu les of alu¬ 
minium and immersed in water glass take up such 
positions but they take 1 long tune to get to those 
positions In the meanwhile they oscillite in the 
wav lndiiatccl in Dr Jeffery s analysis —W E 
Dalby Further icseirehes on the strength of 
mite nils In 1 new apparatus an alternating load, 

push and pull can be applied to a test piece in such a 
w ly that the curv es of lo id and e 1 istie extension are 
iccorded pliotogriplncilly The yield in tension and 
compression is found to In substantially the same, 
mil the modulus of el isticitv is the sune but alter 
nitmg load is met by alternating response When a 
load of either sign is removeel the re spouse is elastic 
but impel feetly so When a load isrc applied, but of 
opposite sign to the loid removed the lesponse is 
mainly plastie By me ms of a new mstiumont an 
ilterniting torque ean be ipplicd to a test piece m 
such a w ly tli it the curves of toiciuc and < lastic twist 
are recorded photographic dlv 1 ms shows tli it liter 
natmg torque is met by u» altcrn iting response in 
slieir It is possible to predu t a prieUcal fatigue 
limit from these di igrams —I ewis Y Richarelson 
i litory of the me isureroent 0/ wind by shooting 
spheres upward \ steel sphere about the size of a 
pea 01 1 cherry, is shot upwards from a gun, which 
is not rifled The gun is inclined from the vertical 
towirels the advancing air and the tilt adjusted by 
trial until the returning sphuc tails very close to the 
gun 1 he tilt is then some measure of a weighted 
averagt of the wind m the region extending from the 
ground up to the maximum height attameel Tins 
height is found ftoin the time of absence of the 
sphere The observation of the tilt and time is re 
pouted for greater anil greater heights in succession 
Mathematically spe iking the problem involves a 

linear integral equation of the first kind," which is 
solved apptoxunately by transforming it into a 
moderate number of algebraic simultaneous equations 
In tin general part of the theory an approximation 
which fails at the vertex of the trajectory is made 
A speeid and sufficiently correct theory or 1 correc¬ 
tion to the general theory meets this difficulty — 
Lrnest Wilson On the susceptibility of feebly 
magnetic bodies as affected by tension When 
magnetite is subjected to tensile stress of 50-130 
kgrm per sq cm as a maximum, the susceptibility 
for a given value of the magnetic force at f\rst in¬ 
creases and then decreases as the specific load 
continuously increases, and exhibits a reversal point 
as m iron The magnetic force at which the percent¬ 
age increase in permeability has a maximum value is 
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less than the magnetic force at which maximum 
susceptibility occurs —I C Jackson and H Kamer- 
lingh Onnes (i) Investigations on the paramagnetic 
sulphates at low temperatures , (2) Investigations on 
the paramagnetism of crystals at low temperatures — 
W D Womersley The specific heats of air, steam, 
and carbon dioxide —D W Dye The valvc- 
maintained tuning fork as a precision time standard 
Ihe valve-maintained fork is steady in frequency to 
a degree beyond that required for most purposes 
The most serious cause of variation of frequency is 
that due to temperature 1 he temperature must be 
kept const int to o 1 0 C if accuracy to one part m a 
hundred thousand is required By the use of a 
special steel ( clinvar ’’) having a very small tern 
perature coefficient of elasticity, it is probible that 
the variation of frequency with temperature could be 
reduced to one-tenth that of ordinary steel forks 
The other factors causing variation of frequency are 
not themselves variable without attention to an 
extent which would cause a variation of more than a 
very few parts m a hundred thousand By suitably 
choosing the capacities and the anode voltage a 
variation of voltage of +10 per cent will cause a 
change of only about one part in <1 million in frequency 

Geological Society, January 21 —Prof A C 
Sewaid president in the chair S H Haughton 
On reptilian run 1 ms from the Kirroo beds of East 
Africa Three specimens of a sm ill fossil from black 
shale from the middle of the Karroo form ition near 
Tanga, on the coast of T tnganyika Tcrritorv represent 
a new genus and species of iqu itic reptile resembling 
Mesosiurus It may be regarded as an aquatic 
adaptation of Youngma If so the shale at Tanga is 
approximately of the same age as the Middle Beaufort 
beds of South Africa —Rev C Overy Glacial suc¬ 
cession in the Thames catchment-basin A definitive 
succession giouping for high-level grovels of the 
Thames catchment basin is established A norm 
senes with effective nomenclature for the Berkslure- 
Oxfordshire area is suggested namely, P,j 0 P,„ 0 
P««». Pj»o J\io P|,o, Pm Grading and analysis in 
the H itnpshire and London areas result in the 
establishment of the norm series for the whole nver- 
system In this way light is thrown on the age of the 
Gonng Gap, the mode of deposition of the plateau- 
gravels, glacial succession in the Thames basin, and 
the bearing of the distribution of drift constituents 
on the history of the Thames m er system Evidence 
is given for the course of the pre-Pleistocene Thames, 
for the continuity of the Evenlodc Gonng Gap 
Henley Gorge, Colne I ea divide, and Essex-coast 
system 

Physical Society, January 26 —Dr Alexander 
Russell in the chair —t. Chree A supposed relation¬ 
ship between sunspot frequency and the potential 
radient of atmospheric electricity Dr L A Bauer 
as concluded that both the range of the diurnal in¬ 
equality of atmospheric electricity potential gradient 
and the mean value of the element for the year increase 
and diminish with sunspot frequency The conclusion 
was based on observational data from the Ebro 
Observatory, lortosa Spam, between 1910 and 1920 
Kow electrical data trom two penods of years, the 
Ebro data utilised bv Dr Bauer, and magnetic data 
from Kew Observatory were treated mathematically 
The results indicate that if a relationship of the kind 
exists, the sunspot influence must be very much less 
m the case of atmospheric electricity than in that of 
terrestrial magnetism —J J Manley A further 
improvement m the Sprengel pump The pump was 
described in Proc Phys Soc, vol 34, p 86 The 
present improvement provides a mercury seal during 
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penods when the pump is out of use, whereby the 
formation of fresh-air sluns is prevented —D Owen 
Null methods of measurement of power factor and 
effective resistance in alternate current circuits by 
the quadrant electrometer The methods are ex¬ 
tended to high-tension circuits The usual formula 
for the quadrant electrometer is applicable only when 
the needle is maintained at its mechanical and 
electrical zero —C E Prince An electro-capillary 
relay for wired wireless The relay is intended for 
use with a calling device in connexion with high- 
frequency currents acting as carrier waves for 
telephony over power-mams The high frequency 
current is rectified and passed through a thread of 
mereury which is contained m a capillary tube and 
is in contact at each end with some acid containing 
platinum leads The passage ot the current causes 
the mercury thread to move The capillary tube is 
arranged horizontally on a beam which as soon as 
the mercury moves overbalances in consequence of 
the weight of the latter and closes the circuit of a call 
bell or lamp In senes with the thread and with a 
rectifier is arranged a condenser m which the charge 
that has p ixsed round the circuit is stored, and after 
the call this eh irge is sent through the mercury and 
acid in the reverse direction this restores the 
mercury to its original position If the call be un- 
inswcrcd the same result is produced more slowly by 
a high resistance leak The instrument responds to 
currents of 4 01 5 or even 2 microamperes The total 
movement appears to be proportional to the coulombs 
which pass 

Linnean Society, Febru try 1 —Dr A Smith Wood¬ 
ward president, in the ch ur —Sir Sidney b Harmer 
On Cellularmc and other Polyzoa —Sir Nicholas 
Yermoloff Notes on Chaetoeeros and allied genera, 
living and fossil Chaetoeeros is highly differentiated 
for peligic lift it occurs in the planktons of the 
colder seas sometimes, especially in spring, m colossal 
numbers Some 100 living speues have been de¬ 
scribed, but only 6 or 7 are common in the planktons 
The patent cells each consisting of two valves with a 
hoop between them form colonies, holding together 
by means of long set<e they have thus gieat floating 
capacity Several species develop internal organs, 
covered with 1 thick siliceous wall, called statospores, 
inside the mother-cells Their function is not known 
The mother cells, or colonies as such, never appear 
in any fossil marine deposits, though the spores appear 
fairly often The spores of Ch-etoceros have been 
taken in the past as separate Diatom genera, and 
classified and named as such Fossil spores of 
Chaetoeeros are frequent m Miocene diatomaceous 
earths The most common form is Syndendrium 
Ehr, the spore of Chcetoceros diadema Gran, which is 
very common in the planktons —H I Clark Some 
echinoderms from West Australia 

Cambridge 

Philosophical Society, January 22 —Mr C T 
Heycock, president, in the chair —Sir Joseph Larmor 
(1) The stellate appendages of telescopic and entoptic 
diffraction (2) Can gravitation really be absorbed 
into the frame of space and time ? (see Nature, 
February 10, p 200) —H F Baker The representa¬ 
tion of a cubic surface upon a quadric surface—• 
H Hartndge and F J W Roughton Measurements 
of the rate of oxidation and reduction of haemoglobin 
Methods were devised for estimating instantaneously 
the percentage saturation of haemoglobin with oxygen, 
for mixing instantaneously either reduced haemoglobin 
with an oxidising agent or oxyhaemoglobin with a 
reduemg agent, and for preparing rapidly the reduced 
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haemoglobin solution in large quantities Oxidation 
takes place exceedingly rapidly, in approximately one- 
hundredth part of a second at 10“ C whereas rcduc 
tion takes approximately one second 1 he rate of 
reduction agrees with the formula deduced on the 
assumption that the reaction is mono molecular and 
the ratio of the rates of the two reactions was of the 
same order as the value of the equilibrium constant 
In the body both changes take place at temperatures 
considerably higher than those used Ihcy would be 
expected therefore to be even fister (some ten or 
twenty times) in the body th in in these experiments 
—J T Saunders A method of measuring the carbon 
dioxide output of aquatic animals The method is 
based on the fact that from measurements of the 
hydrogen ion concentration of solutions of bicarbon 
ates of known concentration m equilibrium with 
carbon dioxide the tension and so the amount dis 
solved, of carbon dioxide cm be eilculited —Miss D 
Eyden Changes in the specific gnvity of Daphma 
pulex L Daphnia pulex inert ascs in specific giavity 
immediately after feeding ind diminishes after 
starvation These eh inges m vy account tor the 
vertical movements of forms living in the plankton 

Dublin 

Royal Irish Academy, January 22 —Prof Sydney 
Young president in the chair —A K Macbeth The 
action of sulphur chloride on immonia and on oiginic 
bases The action of sulphur chloride on omnium 1 
was examined quantitatively No sulphur nitruh 
hitherto unknown was isolated but a new derivative 
containing sulphur, nitrogen and hydrogen was 
described This compound which it is proposed to 
call hexasulphamide, appears to have the com¬ 
position S,NH, The action of sulphur chloride on 
the aromatic amines was examined qu iht itively ind 
the course of the reaction at low tcmpei itures 
was studied with o-toluidine N-ditlnotoluidinc 
being isolited—1 P C Kirkpatrick Ch tries 
Willoughby fellow of the King and Queen s t ollcgc 
of Physicians In 1690 Dr Charles Willoughby 
wrote a paper dealing with tht political economy and 
vital statistics of Ireland which he sent to William 
King then Bishop of Derry It was published in full 
in the Proceedings of the Royal Irish Academy in 
1857 Recently a letter from King his come to light 
m which he gives information about the condition of 
the people in the country ind the difficulties in 
collecting statistical information Sonic letters from 
Willoughby to King throw an interesting light on 
medical practice in Dublin at the end of the seventeenth 
century While studying medicine m Padua, wlicie 
he graduated MD in March 1WD/4, Willoughby 
«made a collection of botanical specuncns which he 
afterwards presented to Merton College Willoughby 
was one of the founders, and was tho fiist director of 
the Dublin Philosophical Society, and in 1675 he was 
elected president of the College of Physicians lie 
died in 1694 

Paris 

Academy of Sciences, January 22—M Albm 
Haller —C Bigourdan The coordinates of the 
< Observatories of Muette and Fassy —I Lecornu 
’ The orbit«of Mercury A development of a sugges¬ 
tion of M Haag m a recent note showing that the 
displacement of the perihelion, of Mercury ian be 
explained by adding to the Newtonian attraction a 
email tangential force and a small force directed 
towards tile sun —I Maquenne Remarks on a 

recent communication of MM P A Dangeard and 
Pierre Dangeard A discussion of some consequences 
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of the observation that leaves of Aucuba japomca 
suffer no loss of vitality over a period of several 
months if preserved m a vacuum and exposed to 
light —1 Leclamche ind H ValUe Vaccination 

agunst symptomatic anthrax by toxins A discus¬ 
sion of the difficulties and limitations attending 
vacein ition bv toxins derived from 11 C hatnoet — 
A Blondel The determination as a function of the 
initial conditions ot the free oscillations of alternators 
working 111 parillel and connected individually with 
motors with theoretic il regulation instantaneous and 
fixed Application to synchronous motors—A de 
Gramont Observations on the structure of the 
chromium spectrum Directing attention to the 
recent cxpirmuntal confirm ition by M Catalan of 
the theoretical views propounded bv the author in 
November 1922-—C Guichard Polar ligurts re- 
ciproeil with respect to a sphere —\ Guntz and 
Benoit Hit belt ot oxid ition of the metals of the 
alkilinc earths A lcpctition of earlier work with 
purer m itc ml The heats of oxidation of calcium, 
strontium and b mum were found to be 152 7 141 8 
and 114 04 calories respectively—\ Bigot and Mmc 
I Jirimme New obstrv itions on the geology of the 
H iguc (Manche) M Philippe (rl mge auel was elected 
cortesponding member for the seetion of mineralogy 
in the place eif the late Otto lchminn -Lrwand 
Kogbetliant? the double means of Ceskro—S 
Stollow Continued functions and their dtnv ativcs 
- ( Kuratowki The effective existence of functions 
rcpiescnt iblc analytically every Bure class—M 
Alhaume 1 lie nomogr ipbie resolution of systems of 
cqu itioiis II ( Levinson 1 he Pmstein gravita¬ 
tion ot systems -1 mile Picard Remark on the 
prt e e (ling e ommumcation —(» Poivillters A method 

of stereoscopii represent it ion of topognphie il sur¬ 
faces—Pml Dienes the rcl itivist electromagnetic 
theorv (» Gire The dissoeiition ot potassium 
chloro inel ite Pierre Steiner The ultraviolet ab¬ 
sorption speetn of the ilkilouls of the isoqumohne 
group Narcotinc hvelrnstine ind liydrocotarnine 
1 he ultnviolct absorption spectrum of nireotinc is 
determined by the benzene nng of its tnolee ule the 
isoqumohne nucleus emly di places the absorption 
teiwirds the red end F01 pipavennc on the con- 
tnry it is the isoqumohne and not the benzene nng 
which is the determining fictor—\ Catalan Tht 
structure ot the* arc spectra of molybdenum selenium 
and clnomium —b W Klmgstedt The ultraviolet 
speetr 1 of aniline and the toluielmes The lesults are 
given in elngram foim and differ considerably from 
the data obt line el by e iilicr woikers in the same field 
—Mile Chamtf 1 he ionisation pioduced by the 
hydrition of e|uinme sulphate \ direct connexion 
between ionisation ind the amount of water taken up 
is proved —A Bou-’at \ class of unstable hydrates 
known as hydrates of gases Confirmation of M 
\ ill ird s hypothesis Many gases form hydrates 
posse ssing the following properties their formula is 
M t>H,0 they arc unstable formed with a small 
heat evolution shirting with the constituents in the 
soliel st itc and on dissociation lose all the six mole¬ 
cules of w iter at once —I Franchet A new in¬ 
dustrial material of the neolithic age A11 account of 
the discovery of neolithic agricultural implements 
made of polished sandstone at Piscop—Pierre 
Lesage The peisistence of the characters produced 
in plants by salt —Antonin N£mec and Kvapil Karel 
The biochemic il study of forest soils —V Crfmieu 
1 he growth of plants and the principles of physics — 
L M Betancis The ageing of the haematic cell — 
G Ramon Dissociation of the diphtheria toxin- 
antitoxm complex and the recuperation of the anti¬ 
toxin —F Heim, E Agaase-Lafont, and A Fell The 
r61es of lead and turpentine m the professional 



pathology of painters From a comparative study 
of painters divided into two grofps, one using paints 
containing lead and the other working with lead-free 
paints the authors conclude definitely that it is not 
turpentine but lead and its compounds which are the 
cause of renal lesions and hypertension in painters 
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Intellectual Regimentation 

S IR MICHAEL SADLER has done a good service, 

“ one stroke of faithful work,” by envisaging 
again the question whether teachers should he Civil 
Servants The title of this article is one of manv 
happv phrases in his brilliant, if not altogether con¬ 
clusive address at the annual meeting of the Assistant 
Masters’ Assoeiation Our present measure of freedom 
from State control in education, he said, was the 
possibility of resisting if the need arose, “ intellectual 
regimentation” Against this important but contin¬ 
gent attribute of intclleetual freedom, the primrose path 
of St itt control of education appears to lead to rare 
ind refreshing fruit foi tcaihcrs One of the sequela 
of the Uurnhun salary scale with its regular me rements 
has been thit senior assistant musters and mistresses 
in secondary sc hools run considerable risk of being dis- 
pliced bv younger teachers entitled to lower salaries 
under the scale It is stated indeed that teachers have 
been dismissed m this way purely on grounds of 
economy In iny event, there must be a tendency 
unde r existing e jndctions for the teac hmg profession 
to become immobile 

State control of education would offer to teachers 
security of tenure, fair if not generous salaries and 
pensions, an impartial system of promotion and 
trtnsftr It would secure greater uniformity m the 
work and organisation of our sc hools, a higher standard 
of scholarship and training in the teaching profession, 
and a stricter discipline These results have been 
attained more or less completely in France and Ger¬ 
many where the influence of the State on education is 
more “ decisive and peremptory ” than in Great Britain 
Fnglish-sffeaking countnts have usuully preferred to 
leave the appointment of teachers m the hands of local 
boards, corporate bodies, or individual employers 
But with the Labour Party definitely c ommitted to 
a policy of n itionalisation on a large scale, the question 
of State control of education in Great Britain cannot 
*be regarded as purely academic Sir Michael Sadler, 
while expressing his personal preference for our present 
system, thought the trend during the last five years 
had been in the direction of State control Mr Fisher’s 
Superannuation Act for teachers, for example, was 
closelv modelled on the Civil Service pension system 
Further, the finance of public education has in recent 
years become so chaotic that the magic wand of 
bureaucratic control may be invoked to produce some 
sort of order We must not forget that, two generations 
ago, under somewhat similar conditions as regards the 
standard and efficiency of elementary education, Mr 
Robert Lowe introduced the system of “ payment by 
results ’’, a system which its author commended on the 
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ground that the nation would be assured of value for its 
money In the present distressing condition of the 
national finances, the president of the Board of Educa¬ 
tion may be searching for some empirical solution of 
our educational troubles which he could commend for 
the same reason 

If the straight issue be joined between intellectual 
freedom and bureaucratic control, we have no doubt that 
in the present temper of the public and of the teaching 
profession, the decision would be emphatically against 
bureaucratic control In the recent educational con- 
fcrences, the point of view of the teachers on this Tractatus Logtco-Phtlosophtcus By Ludwig Wittgen- 

qucstion was expressed without reservation or am- stcm (International Library of Psychology, Philo- 
biguity The fact is the war has produced a marked S0 P h y and Scientific Method ) Pp 189 (London 

mistrust of “ regimentation ” in any form, mistrust of Kegan Paul and ( o , Ltd , New York Harcourt, 

both its methods and its results English people, in Brace and Co, Inc , 1922 ) ior 6 d net 
accord with their history and traditions, will show T ) EADERS of Mr Bertrand Russell’s philosophical 

great caution in adopting any form of organisation l V works know that one of his pupils before the out- 

which may tend to thwart the free growth and play break of the war, an Austrian, Mr Ludwig Wittgenstein, 

of personality and the full exercise of political freedom caused him to change his views m some important 

By ensuring the ninety-nine parts of education which particulars Curiosity can now be satisfied The 

is diligent and orderly routine, we must not stifle the “ Tractatus Logico-Philosophicus ” which Mr Ogden 

hundredth part, which is art has included in his new library of philosophy is a remark- 

This, however, is not to say that the problem of the able and strikingly original work It is published m 
relation of the State to education does not exist On German and Fnglish in parallel pages It is difficult 
the contrary, the question of State control is en- to appreciate the reason for this, seeing that the 
countered not only m education but also in other pro- author is evidently familiar with our language and 
fcssions such as medicine and the promotion of scientific has himself carefully revised the proofs of the trans- 
research, and, more urgently perhaps, in the extensive lation Also we should have liked to have the 
field of industry Any advance in dealing with the Tractatus without Mr Russell’s Introduction, not, we 
question in one aspect must affect others and orientate hasten to add, on account of any fault or shortcoming 
the national mind towards a general solution We in that introduction, which is highly appreciative and 
plead, therefore, that the best creative thought of our m part a defence of himself, in part explanatory of 
teachers, men of science, and statesmen should be the author, but for the reason that good wine needs 
dedicated to the question of defining the true function no bush and that Mr Russell’s bush has the unfortunate 
of the State in various departments of our national life effect of dulling the palate instead of whetting the 

Without attempting to explore-tfae question in all its appetite In his penultimate sentence Mr Russell says 

implications, we would suggest that if in any particular “ To have constructed a theory of logic which is not 
case State control or nationalisation if found to be the at any point obviously wrong is to have achieved a 
best solution of existing difficulties or the best policy work of extraordinary difficulty and importance ” We 
for the future, its form should be adapted to special agree, but how uninspiring when compared with Mr 
conditions In teaching and scientific research par- Wittgenstein’s own statement of aim “ What can 
ticularly, spiritual values must be conserved, mechanical be said at all can be said clearly, and whereof one cannot 
methods avoided, and the workers themselves as the speak, thereof one must be silent ” 

real experts must be assured a fair share of direction In fact, when we come to the root of the matter 
and control Some amount of “ intellectual regimenta- there seems to be little m common between pupil and 
tion ” may be, necessary in the fight against ignorance teacher When we read Mr Russell’s works we 
and vice and m attacking complicated scientific prob¬ 
lems But from neither the teacher nor the scientific 
worker will the best results be obtained if their direc¬ 
tion and control come from an authonty which they 
may regard as external, ignorant, unsympathetic, and 
autocratic In submitting these observations, we are 
in no sense attacking the policy of the Labour Party 
NO 2782, VOL. I 11] 


feel mdeed that what we can know of the universe is 
little enough in comparison with what we can never 
know, but yet he recognises no limit to the logical 
classification of its constituent entities Indeed he ' 
seems to aim at an exhaustive inventory, at least of 
classes Mr Wittgenstein, on the other hand, make* 
us feel with Spinoaa that our knowledge is limited to 


or any other political party An eminent politician 
has suggested that we are all socialists nowadays 
This is true in the sense that our work is directed in 
an increasing measure to the good of the community 
The question of State control is one of method and 
machinery rather than of ideal, and should be studied 
in a cold scientific light, without personal or political 
prejudices or vituperation 

Formalism and Mysticism 
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two modes of the existence of a being who himself 
exists in infinite modes 

The Tractatus consists of seven main propositions 
Six of which admit of expansion and aim at saying 
clearly what can be said The seventh admits no 
expansion It affirms the limit of what is expressible, 
the inexpressible, and it acquiesces m silent e In 
its form, the Tractatus rtcalls the Monadology of 
Leibniz, m its content, it approximates, as wc ha\e 
indicated, to Spinoza logic is the ladder bv whuh 
we rise to a vantage-point from whuh we serves 
reality, but when we have risen wc recognise that 
the logical propositions which have support!d us are 
in themselves meaningless wc must throw them awa\ 
in order to see the world rightlv, and then face to 
face with reality, we find it is inexpressible 

The six mam propositions are the rungs in the 
ladder (i) The world is everything that is the ease 
(2) What is the case, the fact is the existence of 
atomic facts (3) The logieal picture of the ficts is 
the thought (4) The thought is the significant pro 
position (5) Propositions are truth - fune turns of 
elementary propositions (an element arv proposition 
being a truth-function of itself) (6) 1 hi general form 
of truth - function is (omitting the symbols and 
substituting the interpretation) that evei> proposition 
is the result of successive appluations of the operition 
of negating all the propositions making up inv set 
of propositions, to the elementarv propositions The 
seeming obscurity of this last sentence mav peril ips 
be removed by a quotation “The propositions of 
logic demonstrate the logical properties of propositions 
by combining them into propositions whn h sa\ nothing 
In a logical proposition propositions arc In ought into 
equilibrium with one another, and the state of the 
equilibrium then shows how these propositions must 
be logically constructed ” 

These six mam propositions are not elaborated in 
the deductive or analytic manner, but it is shown that 
a number of propositions depend upon them in a w ly 
which proves that logic is a constructive process It 
! ‘^will be seen, then, that the Tractatus is not i book to 
be read cursorily, every proposition will only be under 
stood if the reader succeeds m himself thinking the 
thdught of it Its appearance is a notable event m 
the philosophical world and will be received in many 
, quarters as a challenge 

Probably the central point of interest is the meaning 
1 which Mr Wittgenstein attaches to what he calls the 
atomic fadt Outwardly it appears to agree with what 
Mr Russell describes generally logual atomism, but 
v when we get down to the atomic fact itself, it becomes 
as different from Mr Russell’s description of the con- 
r’Aatrtueut element as the modern sdentific conception of 
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the atom is different from the Democritean For Mr 
Wittgenstein the atomic fact is a system “ In the 
atomic fact objects hang one in another like the 
members of a chain ” Further on he tells us we 
must not say, “ the complex sign aRb says a stands m 
relation R to b ” , what we must sav is “ that a stands 
in a icrtain relation to b savs that aRb ” If we accept 
this what is lift of the famous theory of relations ? 
Also to Mr Wittgenstein those well-known nonsense 
propositions which play so large a role m the Russellian 
logic are nonsense, that is they are not propositions, 
thev ari nothing 

I hi interest of the Tr u t itus will doubtless (ulmtnate 
for most students in the mvstmsm with which it 
turn lucks Pure formalism in logic must mean 
mysticism in philosophy ‘ logic is not a tluorv but 
a rcfhxion of the world ” It is transiendent logic 
is linguage It is the dear expression of all that is 
expiissihle But whin we hive said all that is siyable 
thiri rtmuns unexpressed, inexpressible, the will, the 
life the that we live is distinct from the how we live 
“Of the will we cannot speik ’ If good or bad 
willing dnngts the world, it ( m only ihangL the limits 
of the world not the fads” Philosophy when it 
follows tin right mithod and says nothing but what 
fin he said says nothing which concerns philosophy 
Such is the conclusion of this remarkable, thought- 
prov oking book 

Tin re is one serious omission of the editors which 
at times is embarrassing to the student Writers are 
rt terred to whose spi < ial theories the reader is presumed 
to know but there are no relcrc uccs to guide him should 
he wish to consult the originals 

II WlLDON ( ARR 


Outlines of Astronomy 

(.emral Astronomy By H Spencer Jones Pp 
v 111 + 302 1 24 plctes (London F Arnold and 
(o , 11)22 ) 214 net 

■*0 deal in anv adequate sense ar.d in an elementary 
manner with the whole subje< t of astronomy 
requires both inclinations and aptitudes which are not 
altogether common It is a field in which the greatest 
success may fairly be claimed for English and \mcncan 
writers Thus m France, in spite of a genius for 
scientific romance which serves admirably in an allied 
and more restricted domain, the pen of Arago has 
found no conspicuous successor Similarly in Germany 
the continued success of “ Newcomb-Engelmann ” is 
not merely a tribute to the original American master¬ 
piece, but also betrays a native inability to create a 
serious rival In one case we may suspect a natural 
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'impatience m tracing detail over a vast region, m the 
other a lack of that discriminating power which is 
needed m order to keep the detail in its due subordinate 
place A nice sense of proportion and construction 
is as necessary as a sufficient technical equipment, and 
modem specialism is scarcely conducive to the com¬ 
bination of these qualities 

In his preface Mr Jones alludes to the twin diffi¬ 
culties of inclusion and omission But an author need 
not be obsessed by such problems in drawmg the 
outlines of a science for the benefit of the umnstructed 
His is the right to choose his own material A critic 
may insist on orderly arrangement, coherence, and 
critical accuracy lie may go further and point out 
that what purports to be a complete picture falls far 
short of the intended aim, that essential features are 
lacking But the author will do well to anticipate 
these two lines of criticism in a different spirit Iht 
first is universal, and applies to all books as works of 
art or science The second is truly pertinent, and jet 
may he disregarded by the author For he must draw 
the picture as he himself sees it, and not as he imagines 
others will expect it to be drawn Let it be incomplete 
or exaggerated, if that cannot be helped, but let it 
represent a personal view In this way there is at 
least more to be gained than would otherwise be lost 
It is only thus that a really fresh and graphic delinea¬ 
tion becomes possible, and that is not altogether easy 
in a field where the predecessors have been many and 
some of them distinguished Mr Jones has success¬ 
fully mam tamed his independence, and the result will 
be recognised as conveying a consistent, complete, 
and just representation of modem astronomy within 
the assigned limits of space and technical reasoning 
A very simple algebraic or trigonometric formula is 
introduced occasionally, but the arguments, though 
generally effective, are elementary, and involve little 
or no formal mathematics The book is written in a 
clear and simple style, and the illustrations have been 
chosen with judicious care 

The last three decades have witnessed a wonderful 
transformation in astronomy To the undiscerning 
eye the progress of the science during the nineteenth 
century may well have appeared dull It was then 
that the foundations were being laid for future advance, 
and this on two distinct lines Steady adherence to 
established methods was laboriously accumulating the 
material on which notable generalisations and a more 
critical wew at the whole subject could be founded, 
and at pn^^Sfpie time more enterprising spirits were 
making trial of new methods which, owmg to diffi¬ 
culties of technique, were not always immediately 
productive It has so happened, that the triumph over 
these difficulties, with the provision of new and powerful 
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instrumental resources, has coincided with the critical 
discussion for which the stores of existing observations 
were ripe The result of this confluence is that a text¬ 
book of general astronomy written m the nineteenth 
century, however excellent at the date of its appearance, 
could scarcely be brought up to date by any process 
short of re-writing the whole of it more or less com¬ 
pletely 

It is, however, obvious that the foundations of 
astronomy have been so well and truly laid that the 
earlier chapters must follow a long familiar track 
The landmarks are old, but even here there is some 
liberty of choice, and Mr Jones’s choice appears both 
fresh and judicious A dear preliminary chapter on 
the celestial sphere shows that the author intends to 
be serious and not merely popular It is not evident 
why the definitions of the ecliptic and celestial longitude 
and latitude are deferred to a later chapter The two 
chapters which treat of the earth ate excellent, the 
topics being well chosen and discussed at such length 
as to make them really instructive The statement 
(p 42) that twilight is least at the equinoxes is in¬ 
correct, in this country shortest twilight falls some 
three weeks nearer the winter solstice In the chapter 
on the moon, which follows, a clear statement of the 
principal features of the lunar motion is very welcome 

The treatment of the sun naturally introduces the 
results of more modern work It is curious that the 
word photosphere does not seem to occur, and the 
subtle problem connected therewith is entirely ignored 
The subject of eclipses is explained very lucidly m a 
separate chapter Here it mav be noted that the index 
is capable of improvement Thus the Einstein test by 
the deviation of stars in the field of the sun is described 
(p 155), but omitted from the index, and the same 
thing happens with Janssen’s and Lockyer’s discovery 
(p 130), that it was possible to observe prominences 
without an eclipse 

As one would expect from the author, the chapter on 
astronomical instruments is excellent, dealing with the 
more important modern types in a lucid manner 
Astronomical observations are also explained briefly- 
but clearly A very attractive account of the planets 
and their systems is preceded by a simple explanation 
of the mam features of planetary motion, and followed 
by a descriptive treatment of comets and meteors 

The concluding section of the book consists of three 
chapters dealing with the stars and the stellar system 
in the light of modem research Possibly a fuller 
discussion of the whole of this fascinating subject 
would have been welcome, but restraint is necessary 
in a branch where research is progressing at a particu¬ 
larly rapid fate, and within the limits of space assigned 
it is difficult to see how a better choice of subject- 
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matter could have been made The subject of photo¬ 
metry receives that attention to which its importance 
entitles it On the other hand, radial motions art 
passed over with little mention The contusion of 
Betelgcuse (p 285) with « Boot is is curious, and other 
slips will he noticed The spectroscopic determination 
of the parallax of a C entauri (p jjo) is due to \V 11 
Wright (not to Campbell) An argument oc< urring 
in the section on short-period variables is quite un¬ 
sound , it would be just as reasonable to assert that 
the earth-moon system cannot be binary on similar 
grounds But in sueh matters allowance ought to be 
made for the need for brevity 1 he subjei t of these 
three final chapters might casdv he expanded into a 
large volume 

It cannot be denied that the hook is marred by a 
number of minor errors They mav be attributed to 
the want of the author’s revision, owing to the recent 
eclipse expedition of which he was in charge In 
passing a book through the press the most zealous and 
competent editor can scarcely replace the author 
himself Certain corrections are c tiled for in the 
interest of accurac y and for the instruction of the 
serious student, and will be easily introduced in a 
later edition In the meantime, the general rtader 
should find in the present work an interesting review 
of the methods and principal features of modern 
astronomy, from which he can gain an insight into its 
spirit and general trend II C P 


A Text-book of Metallography 

An Introduction to the Study of Metallography and 
Macrography By Dr L Guillct and A Portcvin 
Translated by L Taverner With an Introduction 
by Prof H C H Carpenter Pp xvi +289 +Platts 
cxvii (London G Bell and Sons, I td , 1922) 
3or net 

HE handsome volume before us is the largest 
general text-book of metallography that has 
yet appeared in English, and the preface states that 
the authors have in preparation a still larger tre itise, 
which is evidently intended to deal with the subject 
very fully Their presentation is essentially Irene h, 
and is worthy of the school founded by Osmond and 
Le Chatelier In any historical account of the origins 
of metallography the name of Sorby is necessarily 
mentioned, but neither the authors nor Prof Carpenter, 
who writes an introduction, quite do justice to his 
remarkable work Sorby not only devised the method of 
preparing and examining micro sections of metals, but 
Jib also described correctly and identified the principal 
constituents of several varieties of iron and steel, and 
recorded their structures in photographs which leave 
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nothing to be desired in clearness and accuracy These 
photographs appeared in 1887, or sevtn years before 
the classical paper of Osmond, in which the study was 
advanced many stages further borhv\ experiments 
were utually m.ult, at least with the lower powers, 
m 18O4 but the lack of interest taken in them by 
m cnufac turers ltd him to put them aside until the 
work of .Martins again dirutid attention to the use 
of the nucrosiopc in the studv of metds 

lhe charactcristii feature of tins volume bv Messrs 
Guillct and Portevin is its wealth of lllustritions, 
mostli excellent The It 1st satisfactory arc those 
showing the process of mrvstellisation in cold-worked 
metals for which better maternl is now available 
T iken as a wliolt, huwevtr, the plates reach a very 
high stand ird lhc equilibrium diagram and other 
thematic d sections arc treated brieflv but cleirly, and 
more stress is lud on practual applications than is 
usuil m text books The [ihjsiial properties of illoys 
are onlv cursorily reviewed, and the experimental 
dttermination of changes of volume might well have 
hem desiribed in view of the fatt that dilatomctric 
results ire used 'roily in the account of the special 
steels The ehapter on mechanical testing dexc ribes 
French inicluncs, and needs to be supplemented for 
Fnglish reeders Mo fatigue test is included, and the 
list of etching reigents (awkwardly called “ etc Innts ”) 
is rither meagre, and might well be enlirged The 
concrete studies of groups of technical allow are very 
useful, and hi ing together a large amount of inform ition, 
but the section cm alloy steels is out-ofdite, it is 
based on the older paptrs of Guilltt and the important 
group of light allow receives little actention 
Hie most novel feature of the work is the section 
devottd to macrography This is actuallv older in 
date than microscopical metallography, having been 
emplovcd bv Widmanstatten in 1808 in the studv of 
meteorites It is not so well known as it should be 
that Sorby employed “ nature-printing ” to record 
the structure of converted bars in 1864, printing from 
an etched sun ace by means of printers’ ink This 
method was extensively used in this country during 
the war for examining shell and othet forgings I he 
authors do not describe nature-printing, but give a 
good account of the etching of metallic surfaces for 
macro photography, and of the interpretation of the 
results so obtained This section is ot great value 
The translation is clear and smooth Proper names 
have suffered rather badly (Bdn&hck lor Benedicks, 
Marten for Martens, Bram for Brum, (amilley for 
(amtlley, etc) but other misprints do not appear to 
be numerous As a comprehensive survey of a subject 
of growing importance, the book is likely to have a 
wide popularity C H D 

H 1 
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Gas Manufacture, Distribution and Use Teachers' 
Notes for Lessons, with Blackboard Illustrations 
Second and revised edition Pp 148 (London 
Compiled and Published by the British Commercial 
Gas Association, 30 Grosvenor Gardens, 1922 ) 

As may be gathered from the title, the primary purpose 
of this volume is to place at the disposal of teachers 
who wish to give lessons on the subject trustworthy 
information which may be of service to them In 
addition, the introduction of a number of simple and 
clear diagrams is intended to lighten the task of illus¬ 
trating lessons on the blackboard The book will serve 
its purpose admirably The information is of the right 
kind, and m the hands of a good teacher, who will 
naturally select what he wants for his own purpose, 
should be capable of rendering excellent service 
It would be a mistake, however, to suppose that the 
usefulness of the book would be confined to those who 
wish to use it for teaching purposes As a matter of 
fact it brings together, and presents systematically, 
descriptions of gas plants, gas appliances of all kinds, 
and illustrations of their use such as it would be impos¬ 
sible to consult, so far as we know, in any single work 
There is probably nobody in the gas industry, or pre¬ 
paring for it, who would not find this book useful at 
times, and for the journalist who in the absence of 
more thrilling themes may be called upon to deal with 
“ the gas peril ” it should provide a very desirable sub¬ 
stratum of corrective knowledge 
Moreover, the householder who wishes to have a 
better understanding of the construction and method 
of operation of the gas appliances which he has installed, 
or is thinking of installing, will almost always be able to 
find something pertinent to the questions before him in 
one or other of the 121 lessons here set out, while in 
Appendix C, under the head “ Gas by the Therm,” he 
will find a dear explanation of this unit of heat as a 
basis of charge with a summary of the circumstances 
leading up to the Gas Regulation Act of 1920 

J W C 

The Failure of Metals under Internal and Prolonged 
Stress a General Discussion held on Wednesday, 
4 pnl 6 , eg31, in the Hall of the Institution of Mechani¬ 
cal Engineers Edited by F S Spiers Pp iv + 
215 (London Faraday Society, 1921) 10s 6 d 
net 

The general discussion on the failure of metals, 
organised by the Faraday Society in conjunction with 
a number of technical institutions, was one of the most 
successful of the senes The volume containing the 
papers and discussions is likely to serve for some time 
to come as the standard source of information on 
season-cracking and similar defects in worked metals 
The phenomenon is a puzzling one, and it was necessary 
first of all<to collect the observations of many workers, 
whose experience touched the subject at different 
points, before any attebipt at explanation could be 
made The, metallurgist and engineer, however wide 
his experience, will probably find much m the volume 
that is new to him The very-extensive records from 
Woolwich Arsenal are particularly valuable 
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The theory of the origin of season-cracking is still 
imperfect The hypothetical amorphous film between 
the crystal grains of metals is invoked by Dr Rosenhain 
and others as the responsible material, but other 
workers have found the evidence unconvincing, and 
it is too early to say that any satisfactory explanation 
of the whole of the facts has been devised Hardening 
cracks in steel present a rather different problem, but 
one so closely related to that of season-cracking as to 
justify their mclusion m the same volume Fortunately, 
the results of recent work are not of academic interest 
merely, but experiments have shown that the cracking 
of cold-worked objects may be prevented entirely by 
annealing at a temperature so low as to cause no 
appreciable loss of hardness This result has great 
theoretical as well as practical importance 

C H D 

Die europhtschen Btenen (Aptda) Das Leben und 
Wtrken unserer Blumenwespen Bearbeitet von 
Prof Dr H Fnese 1 Lieferung Pp 112 + 7 
Tafeln (Berlin und Leipzig W de Gruyter und 
Co , 1922) 10s 

Thf name of Dr H Fnese is well known to students of 
the Hymenoptera, and his published writings on bees 
render him competent for a work of this description 
His aim is to give a general account of the life and habits 
of I uropean bees within a compass of about 450 pages, 
of which 112 pp are comprised in this first instalment 
In some ways the work is scarcely abreast of the times, 
and it is a matter of surprise to find in the mtroduction 
the old Linnean classification of insects still adhered to, 
with the dragonflies included among the Orthoptera 
Bees are regarded as constituting a single family, and 
the other major groups of Hymenoptera are relegated 
to a similar status Furthermore, no outline of the 
classification of the Apidse is presented to the reader, 
which is a distinct drawback The section devoted to 
the general characters of bees might well have been 
longer—it is too brief and elementary to be of much 
value to the senous student We note only the barest 
reference to the salivary glands, respiration system and 
other organs, although several pages are devoted to an 
account of the body-hairs, nearly fifty different kinds 
being illustrated The author’s mam aim, however, is 
bionomics, and it is evident that the remainder of the 
book, when completed, will provide a trustworthy, well- 
illustrated dissertation on the habits and life-economy 
of the insects with which it deals The seven coloured 
plates which accompany the present part are composed 
of original figures Those which portray the various 
types of nest structure are among the most attractive 
illustrations of their kind which we have seen 

A D Imms 

Morbid Fears and Compulsions their Psychology and 
Psychoanalytic Treatment By Dr H W Frink 
Reprinted from the American Edition Pp xxiv+ 
344. (London Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner and 
Co, Ltd , 1921) 215 net 

Dr Frink's text-book deals with psycho-analytical 
treatment and the theories on which it is based In the 
introduction, by the late Dr James Putnam, there is a 
criticism of Freud’s view that the duty of the psycho* „ 
therapist ends with the undeception of the patient anjl 
the dissipation of his symptoms, without any consider*- 
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Cion of the use he will make of his new]} acquired 
freedom 

The first four chapters ai e devoted to a presentation 
Of the theories underlying psvcho-analysis, based on 
rely Freudian doctrines, hut abundantly illustrated 
the author’s own observations and eases Alter a 
description of sexual development, the unconscious and 
the censorship, the neuroses are considered m detail— 
the method of their production, their classification and 
individual psychology A long description is given of 
a case of compulsion neurosis and its analysis, which is 
of considerable value in illustrating the preceding 
chapters on theory 

The book is evidently intended for, and will appeal 
most to, the student who has some acquaintance with 
psycho-analysis, and is desirous of extending his know¬ 
ledge on the subject 

Reinforced Concrete Simply Explained By Dr Faber 
(Oxford Technical Publications) Pp 77 (London 
H Frowde and Iloddcr and Stoughton, 1922) 
5 s net 

A very clear and simple account of the elementary 
principles of reinforced concrete design is given in 
Dr Faber’s book, and it will be found suitable for those 
who wish to have the knowledge required for the design 
of simple structures which will be safe, but not neces¬ 
sarily the last word in economy I he book covers the 
ground required for beams, slabs, and pillars Both 
sheanng and bending are considered in connexion 
with beams, and the effects of fixing the ends and of 
continuity are clearly explained Ihe design of pillars 
also includes a simple treatment of the bending 
moments communicated to the pillar by beams which 
are mtegral with it There are very few blemishes, 
and these are of a minor character only, eg on p 33, 
Fig 7, the lower arrow for the dimension d is misplaced 
On the whole the book is the soundest production of 
an elementary character which we have yet seen, and 
will be very useful to students of engineering who have 
to acquire a knowledge of reinforced concrete among 
other subjects in their course 

Memoirs of the Geological Survey England ami Wales 
The Geology of the London District (Being the Area 
included in the Four Sheets of the Special Map of 
London) By H B Woodward Second edition, 
revised, by C E N Bromehead , with Notes on the 
Palaeontology by C P Chatwin Pp vi + 90 
(Southampton Ordnance Survey Office, London 
E Stanford, Ltd , 1922 ) if 6 d net 
This new 1 edition of the brief general geological guide 
to the London District, issued at a moderate price, 
Will be of interest to thousands of citizens who spend 
their daylight leisure in rambles beyond London’s 
fringe The nature of the ground below the city is 
W6lt brought out, but the four sheets of the one-inch 
map covered by the memoir also include pleasant fields 
where th^ outcrops of the strata may be traced The 
description of the gravels shows how much may lie 
learned from material excavated m the urban areas, 
When this is correlated with the terraced deposits of 
ihe Thames valley as a whole The description and 
classification of stone implements is brought well up- 
to-date G A J C 
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Lecture Demonstrations m Physical Chemistry By Dr 
S van Klooster Pp vi + 196 (Easton, Pa The 
Chemical Publishing Co , Iondon Williams and 
Norgate, 1919) 

Dr van Klooster has brought together a number of 
experiments suitable for lecture demonstrations m 
physical chemistry These experiments, to the number 
of 253, include, in addition to the more obvious experi¬ 
ments such as the determination of molecular weights, 
a series of thirty experiments on colloids and adsorption, 
sonic eighteen experiments on actmo-chemistry, and 
conclude with a short scries of experiments in which 
liquid air is used When physical chemistry is taught 
to advanced students, lecture demonstrations are often 
regarded as superfluous , but with the growing import¬ 
ance of the subject the demand for suitable illustrations 
is likely to increase The volume before us will, 
therefore, be welcomed by many teachers who will find 
it a considerable help in introducing experimental 
demonstrations into their lecture courses 

Manual of British Botany Containing the Flowering 
Planti and Ferns arranged according to the Natural 
Orders By C C Babington lenth edition, with 
amendtd Nomenclature and an Appendix Edited 
by A J Wilmott Pp lvi + 612 (London Gurney 
and Jackson, 1922) i6r net 

In tlus edition Mr Wilmott has endeavoured to bring 
the nanus up-to-date, and on the vexed question of 
liomcm lature has, so far as possible, cittd the author 
who first gave to the nvme employ < cl the connotation 
expressed in these pages In the appendix have been 
inserttd the more important revisions of genera (eg 
Movie Rogers “(onspcctus of the Rubi ”), additional 
sjucrs, and, m places, important information connected 
with the main body of the work, the inclusion of all 
v tneUcs now accepted—many A wlm h were deliberately 
rejeeted by Babington—having proved impossible 
I'or its size and weight (7 J 0 1 ) the manual might be 
deemed expensive , hut it has a value possessed hy no 
other for the serious studtnt of the British flora 

Le Mouvement sacn'ifiqtie contemporain en France 
No / T es Sciences naturelles By Dr G Matisse 

(Collection Payot No 10) Pp 160 (Pans 
Payot et l le, 1921) 4 francs 
Those dtsirous of keeping touch with the recent work 
of french biologists, but unable to consult the original 
memoirs, will find here useful epitomes of the results 
and views of some of the more prominent workers The 
first chapter is devoted to Lacaze-Duthiers and the 
Rosooff laboratory The subsequent chapters contain 
summaries (1) of the work of Yves Delage and Bataillon 
on heredity,artificial fertilisation, etc , (11) of Houssay’s 
experiments in dynamic morphology, in which those 
dealing with the shapes of fish are of especial interest, 
(111) of the results achieved by Cudnot, Bohn, and Rdnd 
Quinton in their several fields of research , and on the 
botanical side(iv ) of Chauveaud’s work on plant develop¬ 
ment and transitory tissues , Molliard’s investigations 
of the structural effects of artificial nutrients, and of 
parasitism , and Matruchot’s cultivation of basidio- 
mycete fungi from the spore to maturity 
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Letters to the Editor 

[The Editor does not hold himselj responsible for 
opinions expressed by hts cot respondents Neither 
can he undertake to teturn, nor to correspond with 
the writers of, rejected manuscripts intended for 
this or any other part of Nature No notice is 
taken of anonymous communications ] 

On the New Element Hafnium 
Through the courtesy of the editor of Naturi- we 
have been able to see an advance proof of the letter 
of MM Urbain anil Dauvillier (Natukf, I ebruary 17 
p 218) and are glad to have the opportunity to add 
the following comment 

Our main reasons for believing that the element 
celtium, the detection of which was annoumed by 
Urbain in 1911, is altogether different from the 
element detected by us and named hafnium are 
x Celtium and hafnium show very gre it differences 
in their chemical properties W hile we have found 
no difficulty in purifying hafnium preparations from 
contents of rare earths the separation of celtium from 
the lare earths was found by Urbam to be so difficult 
that although the detection was announced in 1911, 
only samples of small concentration have been 
obtained up to the present time 

2 It has not been possible by means of highly 
concentrated hafnium preparations to reproduce the 
characteristic optical spectrum ascribed by Urbam to 
celtium and which, together with an investigation of 
the magnetic properties of his preparation was the 
basis of the announcement of the discovery of this 
element ihe result of a closer investigation of the 
optical spectrum of hafnium will soon be published 

3 1 he X-ray spectrum of a preparation containing 
a percentage of an clement high tnough to measure 
magnetic properties should show the characteristic 
X-ray lines of this element m great intensity, altogether 
different from the exceedingly faint lines found by 
Dauvillier Quite apart from the possibility of 
accounting for these lines as due to a higher order 
spectrum of other elements it seems to be very un¬ 
likely that these lines should be due to a contamina¬ 
tion of Urbain s preparation by a trace of hafnium 
Not only as stated in our first letter (Naturf, 

; [anuary 20 p 79) they do not coincide within the 
unit of experimental error with our measurements of 
the wave-lengths of the hafnium X-ray lines L„, and 
Lp„ but also the reason given by Dauvillier for not 
detecting the line Ls„ which is stronger than Lp,, can 
scarcely be maintained In fact, our measurements 
for this line give a value which differs about 3 X- 
umts from the Lu-line denoted b> Dauvillier as L/*,', 
and with the dispersion used it should be easily 
separated from the latter line 

As stated 111 our letter in Nature of February xo, p 
182, hafnium appears in large abundance in zirconium 
minerals and we estimate the hafnium content of the 
earth s crust to be more than one part m 100,000 In 
the meantime we had the highly interesting informa¬ 
tion from Prof V Goldschmidt in Christiania, that 
in an investigation of zirconium minerals, 111 collabora 
tion with Dr Thomassen, he has discovered a mineral 
in which hafnium is a mam metallic constituent 
This has been verified by an X-ray investigation in 
this Institute of a sample kindly sent to us by Prof 
Goldschmidt On the other hand, an investigation 
of certain preparations extracted from a titanium 
mineral from New Zealand and kindly sent to us by 
Dr Scott did not reveal any hafnium line Taking the 
sensitiveness of the method into account, this mineral 
cannot contain appreciable amounts of hafnium 
The question discussed by MM Urbam and Dau- 
vdlier which elements are to be ascribed in the family 
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of rare earths, has hitherto been a matter of pure 
definition The recent development of the theory of 
atomic structure, however, has given the question 
involved an entirely new aspect The appearance of 
a group of elements in the Oth period in the periodic 
table exhibiting very similar chemical properties but 
quite different magnetic ones could be explained by 
Bohr on the basis of the fundamental principles of 
the quantum theory (for particulars cf Bohr s Nobel 
lecture, shoitly to appear m Naturf) Tor this 
atomic theory the properties of the elements m the 
Oth period of the periodic table have therefore become 
of great importance The stimulus to our present 
investigations was provided by the great difficulty of 
reconciling this theory with the results announced six 
months ago by Dauvillier and Urbain In fact the 
existence of an element with atomic number 72 and 
the chemical properties ascribed to celtium Lannot be 
reconciled with the theoiy Our confidence in the 
theory, however has been amply justified For by 
following up the theoretical deductions we have been 
led to detect a new element, which is the proper 
analogue of zirconium md with atomic number 72, 
present in considerable abundance m the earth's 
crust This confirmation of the theory was the 
dcciduig factor in our choice of the name hafnium 
for the new element D Cosilr 

G Hevtsy 

Copenhagen, February 9 

Hafnium and Titanium 

Thf black iron sand from New Zealand examined 
by Dr Scott in i9i>5 in which, as he informed the 
Chemical Society at its meeting on February 1, he 
found a substance which he is now inclined to regard 
as probably identical with an oxide of the new element 
recently discovered by Dr Coster and Prof Hevesy 
of Copenhagen and named by them hafnium, was 
doubtless simil ir m character to the deposit observed 
to occur in the bed of a nvulet at 1 regonw ell Mill near 
Menaccan, in the parish of St Kevtrne Cornwall, and 
also in a stream at Lenarth m the same parish and 
in which the Rev William Gregor the minister of that 
pansh, who analysed the deposit in 1789 first detected 
the existence of the element now known as titanium 

The Cornish mineral, a titamferous iron sand of 
variable composition, was known mincralogically as 
menaccamte and the new element was consequently 
termed menachin Similar deposits occur in other 
parts of the world and in fact, are widely distributed 
1 heir charactenstic constituents are known v ariously 
as ilmemte, lserinc thuemte, hystatite, washmgtomte, 
cnchtomte, etc , the results of analyses of them by 
Mosander, Mangnac and Kobell are to be found in 
Greg and Lettsom s ‘ Mineralogy, and a list of 
localities in which they occur is given by Dana 
Their composition is very variable, the amount of 
titanic acia, for example, ranging from 22 2 percent to 
46 9 per cent They are all essentially iron titanates, 
associated with variable amounts of oxides of iron, and, 
occasionally, of manganese and other substances 

The name titanium was given to the element by 
Klaproth as the result of his detection of it in rutile 
and ilmemte, and in ignorance, apparently, of Gregor’s 
prior discovery, although this was announced m 
Crclls Annalen of 1791 Klaproth's experiments 
were confirmed by Vauquelm and Hecht in 1796 
Klaproth subsequently examined menaccanite, aild. 
found that menachin and titanium were identical 

The atomic weight of titanium was made the subject 
of investigation by Rose in 1823, and again in 1829, 
by MosandeT in 1830 , by Dumas in the same year, 
by Pierre xn 1847, and by Demoly in 1849, The 
methods employed were not identical, but they usually 
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depended upon the analysis of the tetrachloride, which 
was held to be sufficiently purified by frictional dis¬ 
tillation The results were extremely discrepant far 
more so than could be explained by ordinary analytical 
errors T he values for the atomic weight of titanium 
ranged from *7 to 56 lhe determinations have bun 
discussed by Becker and independently byClaikein 
the “ Smithsonian Collections ” and also by Meyer 
and Seubert Clarke contents himself with remark 
ing tint the atomic weight of titanium is imperfectly 
determined ” and Meyer and Seubert place a titanium 
in the list of those elerm nts of which the \ due is 
uncertain to within several units 

Pierres determinations made on the tctiachlonde 
were long regarded as the most truslwoithy and his 
final value 50 25 was adopted in all atomic weight 
tables prior to 1885 

The position of titanium in the tiblc drawn up bv 
Mendt li'etf m accordance with the requirements of 
the Periodic Law was discussed bv hun on the occ 1 
sion of the publication of his famous memoir when 
he pointed out that the law indicated that its 
accepted atomic weight, based mainly upon Pierres 
work w s at least two units too high (sec his 
' Ptmciples of Chemistry ’ vol 11 p 2<>) A re- 
determination made upon the carefully purilicd tetra¬ 
chloride and tetrabromidc proved that Mendt leefls 
prevision was correct (Thorpe, Journ C him ‘wi 1885 
47, 108) and the value 48 1 then ascertained was 
accepted by the International Committee and finds 
its place in all recent atomic weight tables 

That there was 111 undiscovered clement assouitcd 
with titanium in its various naturally occurring 
compounds has long been surmisetl It is almost 
impossible to escape the conviction that tht extra¬ 
ordinarily discordant values for the' atomic weight 
of titanium obtained by the several chemists above 
referred to are in all probability to be explained by 
the presence of an element of higher atomic we lght 
in the material investigated by them Mtndcl6eff in 
the course of conversation with me more thin once 
expressed his conviction that a dthgent search among 
naturally occurring titamferous compounds or among 
minerals belonging to the same group of elements is 
titanium would be rewarded by the dtscovery of such 
an element 1 F Thorpi" 

Whinheld Salcombe, South Devon 


Insulin 

Sir William Bayliss’s article in Naiurf of 
February 10, p 188, displays an attitude of friendly 
criticism towards the Medical Research Council s 
policy in expressing their willingness to accept 
■'’'assignment of the insulin patent from the University 
of Torbnto T he fact that an observer so sympathetic 
and haying so many opportunities of ascertaining 
the true nature of the position, should give expression 
to doubt and disquiet, may well arouse misgiving 
in. a wider circle There are several points concern 
ing which he is clearly under a misapprehension 
(1) Sir William Bayhss in stating that ‘ there is 
a strong feeling here —» e in this country— against 
patenting products of value m the cure of disease 
makes an assumption which seems scarcely justified 
by the f^ts I think his statement is wider than 
his intention It can hardly be maintained that such 
feeling is general, in face Of the fact that practically 
every new remedy obtained bv synthesis 111 the 
chemical laboratory is not only patented but ex- 

r ted for the profit of the discoverer or his employers 
William Bayhss is probably thinking only of 
remedies discovered in physiological or pathological 
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lalxiratoncs the patenting of which has, indeed, 
been discouraged by the facts that such remedies 
arc usually invented by qu ihficd members of the 
medical profession, with a wholly honourable tradition 
against secrecy and monopoly and that their protec¬ 
tion by sound patents is in any cast difficult It is, 
however not logical that we should look askance 
at one chemist, who patents a process for extracting 
a hormone even if he does it for personal gam and 
icgaid with ipproval another who makes 1 large 
fortune by patenting the synthesis of sav a new 
hvpnotu 

(1) It is howcvci not necessary 111 the instance 
undoi discussion to consider the propnetv of patent¬ 
ing icmtdics foi gam Sir William Biylisss intro 
dm Lon in this connexion of the question of rewirds 
for medical discoverers is reallv quite liiclevant 
Whelhu the l niversitv of Toronto expects to make 
jiioht out of the pitc.nl is a question for its uithoritics 
to mswii I on ejuite certiui howevei that if 
piuht is nude it will not go to the renumerLion of 
the discovciers but to m tkc good the heiv\ ex¬ 
penditure in which the insulin investigation has 
involved tlie Univcisity ind to make provision for 
further research upon it I lie Meelical Research 
Council 1 itn confident will mike no piuht it all 
from then at Lon m itecpting issignmcnt not even 
to rtplut the money they vie spending to make 
this lemedy iv iilable inel to piomotc investigation 
of its properties 

(U lhe question ot profit being excluded it is 
obvious that tilt (ouneil s action could have no 
other uni than to issist the public 111 obtaining the 
remedy under the best possible, conditions and to 
prevent the dangers mel difficulties wlutli might 
irise if the pitpiriLon were left at the mercy of 
unrestricted cominertnl exploit ituin Sir William 
Uavhss sets an t isv w iv to secure these ends 

Would not he isks thy best w ly to effect 
these objects be to mneuinct that the Medical 
Research (ouucil were prtpaicd to test and certify 
prepaiations sent to them ' He sees himself that 
this might involve t large amount of work and 
suggests large batchts mil the delegation of testing 
to firms hiving facilities He nicy be assured that 
these jiossibihbcs hive not been ignored but it 
must also be said that lie does not begin to sec the 
real difficulties It will suffice to mention one 
which is easily overlooked from the arm-chair of 
the study or even from the stool of the ae ideinic 
liboiitoiv lhe supply of raw miterial is not 
unlimited it is by no means certun tbit it will 
pro\ c adequate to the netel of sufferers in this country, 
even if all of it is properly used The ordinary 
methods of commerce would involve a vigorous 
competition foi the material with no guarantee 
agunst the purchase of a large part of it or even 
the whole at artificially exalted prices by firms 
concerned only to take advantage of the popular 
excitement by selling at high prices something 
which eould be represented as 1 Insulin ” 

Dots Sir Willi tm Bayhss seriously suppose that 
such a situation eould be met by a friendly offer to 
test anything calling itself Insulin, prepared by 
any ont regarding himself as competent or w ishmg 
to have his share in c xploitmg a public clamour > 
Given that the enterprise can be confined to firms 
possessing the' necessary equipment of plant and 
scientific staff and that they will agree not to raise 
the price of the raw material artificially by competi¬ 
tion or of the finished product by combination, 
there is everything to be said m favour of encouraging 
them to carry out experiments and improve the 
process It is possible also to hand on, to firms 
accepting such conditions, all information, from any 
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source which can accelerate production and improve 
the product This is, and always has been, the 
policy of the Medical Research Council But such 
a policy has only been made possible in the existing 
state of the law by the Toronto application for patent 
and the Council's consent to accept assignment 

(4) The most surprising, and the most serious 
misunderstanding of the position is revealed by Sir 
William Bayliss r s statement, that ‘ the necessity 
for any laboratory being unable to do this,’ t e 
tp carry out research on insulin—" except by arrange¬ 
ment with the patentees does not seem desirable " 
I agree that it is not desirable, but the alleged in¬ 
ability is quite imaginary No such permission is 
required, but many have sought and have been 
given help, and many more have received help 
without seeking Sir William Bayliss will be familiar 
with the custom current among scientific workers, of 
maintaining a certain reticence with regard to work 
which is unfinished or results which are still in doubt, 
and even of asking others to keep clear of a certain 
problem for a time, to avoid duplication I can 
state with confidence that, even in that restneted 
and legitimate sense, there has been no attempt on 
the part of the Council or of those working for them 
to keep any kind of secrecy or monopoly m this 
field, so far as pure research is concerned, un¬ 
complicated by questions of personal gain 

In my own department, the whole of our know¬ 
ledge of this subject has been put freely at the 
disposal of other pure research workers—not only 
what has come to us in connexion with the patent 
but what has resulted from our own investigations 
Sir William Bayliss acquits the Council of ’ any 
desire whatever to obstruct such research ” I think 
he might safely allow himself to go a little further, 
and recognise that their policy in thi9 matter, and 
its interpretation by those working for them has 
resulted in a quite unusual freedom of assistance to 
research with both information and material 

H H Dale 

The National Institute for Medical Research, 
Hampstead February 12 


Multiple Resonance 

Sir Richard Paget’s skilfully demonstrated 
lecture at University College on October 18 1922, the 
substance of which is given in Nature of January 6, is 
not less interesting as giving a very simple account 
of the nature and formation of speech sounds than 
as showing how far-reaching and diverse are the 
applications of ' multiple resonance ’’ m acoustics 
Boys (Nature, vol 42, p 604 1890) made use of 
a special kind of double resonator in constructing a 
very sensitive form of " Rayleigh disc, and Rayleigh 
extended his theoretical consideration of double 
resonators given in his * Theory of Sound,” vol 11 
p 190, to show that “ the condensation in the second 
resonator may be made to exceed to any extent that 
In the first, by making the second resonator small 
enough 1 (Rayleigh, Phtl Mag xxxvi 231-4, 1918) 
Following some preliminary experiments by Prof 
Callendar and Major Tucker in 1918, Capt E T 
Pans employed the double resonator for the purpose 
of increasing the sensitivity of the hot-wire micro¬ 
phone onginally devised by Major Tucker and also 
of extending the range (in pitch) of maximum 
sensitivity 

For a single resonator the response curve is a sharp 
peak, but with a proper design of double resonator 
the two peaks (characteristic Of such resonators in 
general) may coalesce, so to speak, into what is 
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practically one broad flat-topped peak In the 
accompanying diagram (Fig 1) the dotted line gives 
a typical response curve for a single resonator, and 
the full line is typical of the curve obtained when a 
resonator of suitable proportions is added, to form a 
double resonator 

Pans has shown how the form of the resonance curve 
can be varied with tuning of the component resonators, 
from equal response to each of the two natural 
tones, to the case of much stronger response to one 
than the other The double resonator of Boys 
appears to have been of the latter kind " A doubly- 
resonated microphone of the type described may be 
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more than a hundred times as sensitive (to one of 
its resonant tones) as a suitably tuned singly resonated 
microphone with an aperture similar to that of the 
inner resonator” (E T Paris, Proc Roy Soc A, 
vol 101, 1922) 

The present writer, independently developed a 
form of multiple resonator to provide a recording 
system for the Gramophone Co, Ltd, Hayes, 
Middlesex, having a uniform response over a very 
wide range—namely four octaves For so wide a 
range (129 to 2069 vibs /sec) the source of sound was 
a senes of stopped diapason, wooden organ pipes, 
giving fairly pure tones of uniform intensity as 
judged by the trained ear 1 he amplitude of vibration 
of tne diaphragm—or of the point of the wax-cuttmg 
needle—was observed by means of exceedingly small 
mirror attachments, the best of which was similar 
to D C Miller s “ phonodeik ” (Miller, " Science of 
Musical Sounds,” Macmillan) It was possible so 
to adjust the ten to twenty components of the 
multiple resonator that the response curve (plotted 
amplitudes against pitch) would conform very closely 
to a curve such as that determined by the theoretical 
constant intensity relation, «' «’= constant, without 
a serious loss of sensitivity 

A resonator of simple form with yielding walls is 
a double resonator Rayleigh, on the suggestion of 
Clerk Maxwell, considered the case of a sphere with 
non-ngid walls (Phil Trans , 1871, p 87) and showed 
'that it has two natural periods, being a system of 
two degrees of freedom, like an ordinary double 
resonator Similarly, a rigid resonator of conical 
form with a diaphragm mounted at the narrow end 
is a double resonator, and so we get an explanation 
of the fact that the octave interval between the first 
and second partials for the conical resonator alone, 
is increased by as much as a tone if the natural 
frequency of an attached diaphragm falls between the 
frequencies of the partials 

Multiple resonance will perhaps account for the* 
remarkable evenness of response and the character-* 
istic quality of tone given by the resonating body . 
of good violins Helmholtz r Sensations of Tone,” 
1883 edition, p 87, Ellis translation) found two tones' 
of greatest resonance on a violin by Bausch, one ,, 
between 264 and 280, and the other between 440 
and 466 vibs /sec, when he tested it by placing the 
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eat against the back of the violin and playing a scale 
on the pianoforte Ellis (loc at footnote) gives 
details of elaborate tests made by sounding tuning 
forks over the j holes of a number of the best and 
Oldest violins There were at least two maxima m 
all cases but the best specimens give ilmost equal 
response to his forks from 240 to 560 and m the case 
of Dr Huggins s Stradivari of 1708 described as one 
of the best Stradivari every fork was more or less 
reinforced there was a subordinate maximum it 
252 a better at 260 268 vib very slight maxima 
at 312 348 384 412 420 428 (the last of which was 
the best but was only a fair reinforcement) 472 480 
but 520 was decidedly the best and 540 good No 
one fork was reinforced to the extent it would have 
been on a resonator properly tuned to it but no one 
note was deteriorated 

The peculiar shape of the body of a violin is such 
as to give double resonance even if the walls were 
rigid Taking into account the vibrations of the 
wooden walls as well we have a multiple rcsonatoi 
which will no doubt give an evtn response over a 
wide range in the best violin 

J ust as Sir Richard Paget s double resonator 
modifies an artificial larynx to give vc wel sounds 
so the multiple resonator—the violin body—deter 
mines the valued quality of tone of the violin 
Multiple resonance gives promise of being a very 
fruitful field of research in acoustics 

P Roihwul 

Signals Experimental Establishment 
Woolwich Common S E 18 
January 15 


Destruction of the Polarisation of Resonance 
Radiation by weak Magnetic I 1 lelds 

The earlier studies of the rcsonnue r tdiation of 
mercury vapour in exhausted quartz tubes by one 
of the present writers showed no traces of p jl irisation 
even when the exciting light was polarised 

Recent expenments by Loid Rayleigh ipparcntly 
indicated that polarisation existed in that pait of 
the excited column at some little distince from the 
window at which the beam entered m other words 
when the excitation was produced by light from 
which the core of the 2536 line had been removed 
by absorption This observation was not verified 
in experiments made by one of us last spring and 
published in a recent number of the Philosophical 
Magazine The polarisation was found to be strong 
and of uniform percentage right up to the window 
at which the beam entered 
On commencing a further study of the phenomenon 
we found it impossible to produce as strong polansa 
turn as was indicated by the earlier expenments and 
after varying the conditions in every conceivable 
manner'-we finally found that the disturbing fictor 
was the magnetic field of the earth the polinsation 
rising to a very high value (90 per cent) when the 
magnetic field of the earth was compensated by a 
large solenoid carrying a feeble current In the 
absence of the solenoid the percentage of polarisation 
dropped to fifty or less 

This appears to be a new magneto optic effect 
and is manifested only when the magnetic field is 
parallel to the magnetic vector of the exciting light 
and perpendicular to the beam of exciting rays 
A field of only five or six tubes the strength of the 
earth's field practically destroys the polarisation 
Discrepancies found previous to the discovery of 
- this effect were due to the fact that in some cases 
the apparatus faced north and south and w others 
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east and west Lord R lyleigh s observation was 
doubtless due to the stray field of the electro magnet 
which w is used to flatten the discharge against the 
wall of his quartz lamp R W Wood 

Allxander Ellft 

Baltimore Jan 25 


Volcanic Activity In Iceland and Long Distance 
Transport of Dust 

Wirn reference to the communication on this 
subject made by Prof Grenville Cole to Naiure 
November n 1922 (vol no p 635) the following 
ldditional remarks m ly be of interest 
In the Deutsche I isherei Zeiiung for November 14 
1922 occurs a note which may be summarised as 
follows A Cccstemunde steam trawler the fyr 
while returning from her last tup to Iceland expen 
enced a fall of ishy material on her deck This 
occurred while it 1 distance of at least 400 sea miles 
from Iceland It is stited that the material was 
doultless from Hecla and though no date of the 
occurrence is given it is known that the vessel made 
Gcesteinunde on October 23 A communication from 
the British Consul at Thorshavn also deals with this 
matter ind reads is follows 

beg to inform you that on October 6 this 
sandst >rm w is observed on these islands The 
weather was fine that day but clouded and the sky 
li id 1 red grey colour and I remember the feclmg 
f getting fine sand in my eyes while being in 1 rowing 
Ik at tli it morning and going home to lunch my wife 
sli wi d me si inc fine dark grey sand lying in the 
windows winch had been open that morning 

I may add that a telegram received from Iceland 
thit day give the news of volcanic eruption in 
Iceland 

Tor these two reports I am indebttd to Mr G T 
Atkinson district inspector of fisheries Eistern 
Area J N Carruthkrs 

Ministry of Agriculture and Hshenes 
hishenes Laboratory 
Lowestoft 


The Wegener Hypothesis and the Origin of the 
Oceans 

Rfadlrs of Nature have been served with good 
reviews and discussnns on the Wegener hypothesis 
and it may therefore be of interest to point out that 
so far as it relates to the ongin of the Atlantic Ocean 
tlus hypothesis was anticipated by previous writers 
more especially by Osmond Fisher and W H Pickering 
Tishers views are well known to students of geo 
dynamics and Wegener himself refers to papers by 
W H Pickering and F B Taylor but only by 
reading the accounts given by these authors can one 
realise how completely they forestalled Wegener 
so far as the origin of the Atlantic by the westerly 
drift of the Americas is concerned 

It was to accommodate Sir George Darwin s views 
on the origin of the moon that Osmond Fisher 
suggested first in Nature (1882 vol 25 p 243) and 
afterwards in the second edition of his Physics 
of the Earth s Crust that the Pacific Ocean is a 
scar and depression on the earths surface left t>y 
the detachment of the moon The following are 
Fisher s words (p 380) The hole would be filled 
up by the influx of the molten substratum from 
beneith and around The remaining crust would 
separate into larger and smaller fragments and 
partly float towards the cavity Thus when the 
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newly exposed surface of the molten substratum 
again solidified, a fresh crust of greater density 
than before would be formed out of the heavy 
substratum over the middle of the area, where the 
hollow had been made, and also in the channels 
between the fragments which had floated towards 
it the Atlantic being the chief of these channels ’’ 

In his paper on ' The Place of Origin of the Moon 
—The Volcanic Problem ' (Journ Oeol , 1907, 
vol 15 p 23) W H Pickering elaborates the view 
previously propounded by Osmond Fisher and 
although he makes no acknowledgment we may 
safely infer that directly or indirectly, he owed 
the idea to Fisher The following quotation shows 
how remarkably close Pickering got to the statement 
of the Wegener hypothesis A curious feature 
of the Atlantic Ocean is th.it the two sides have in 
places a strong similarity When the moon 

separated from the earth, three-fourths of the crust 
was carried away and it is suggested that the 
remainder was torn in two to form the e istem and 
western continents These floated on the liquid 
surface like two large ice floes ” 

In lus papier on the ' Bearing of the Tertury 
Mountain Belt on the Origin of the Larth s Plan 
(Bull Geol Soc America 1910, vol 21 p 170) 
F B Taylor remarks Thus wc may conclude, 
at least provisionally, that it was North America 
that moved away from Greenland, and not vice 
versa ’ 

If the view that the American continent hd9 
drifted away from Europe and Africa during Mesozoic 
and Tertiary times comes to be established, which 
seems highly improbable it will no doubt owe much 
to Wegener and will be associated with lus name 
in this special sense , but Osmond Fisher is clearly 
the author of the hypothesis of continental drift 
so far as it applies to the problem of the origin of 
the Atlantic Ocean The tectonic evidence provided 
by a study of the Atlantic floor however, indicates 
that its submergence in large part during Tertiary 
times has been effected by the ordinary process of 
subsidence and that part passu with this subsidence 
considerable areas of Eurasia and Africa which 
were previously submerged have been raised above 
sea-level Indeed, as Suess has pointed out, the 
evidence seems to show quite conclusively that 
throughout the Mesozoic and Tertiary eras, a 
mediterranean ocean of the Atlantic type has in 
a large way dissected the continental masses and 
absorbed their drainage, although its orientation 
has changed 

These broad geotectomc considerations seem to 
be utterly at variance with the claim based by 
Wegener on the jig-saw relationship of the opposite 
sides of the Atlantic and there can be little doubt 
that, to a large extent, they dispose also of the Fisher 
hypothesis of continental drift so far as the origin 
of the Atlantic is concerned 

It should be remembered however, that Fisher’s 
views on continental drift were based on the hypothesis 
he entertained as to the condition of the earths 
interior There are profound differences between the 
Atlantic and Pacific Oceans Astronomers tell us 
that the Fisher hypothesis as regards the Pacific 
is a very good one, and to this may be added the 
claim that in large measure, it fits the facts known 
to us concerning the petrology and tectonics of the 
earth While, therefore, declining to accept Fisher’s 
hypothesis of continental drift to explain the origin 
of tile Atlantic, we may accept provisionally his 
view that the Pacific owes its origin to the detachment 
of the moon, especially as some hypothesis seems 
to be necessary to explain the heterogeneity of the 
earth s crust T Crook 
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Aster tripo/Jum on Salt Marshes 

I notice in the article on Belgian botany in Nature 
of January 20 p 97, a statement which reminds 
me of some observations of mine at Dovercourt, 
near Harwich, in 1908 The article says that a 
fringe of the purple-rayed form of Aster Inpolmm 
occurs between the salt marshes occupied by the 
yellow form and the more fertile, less saline soil 
At Dovercourt there are fields overflowed by the 
sea at every high tide, but still showing signs of 
former cultiv ition The specimens of Aster gi owing 
here were all fleshy and rayless Separated from 
these fields l>y e irthen dykes were other fields, 
which showed no signs of being flooded at any time 
Here the Aster wis always thin and wiry in the 
stalk, and bore a well developed ray 

H W Chapman 

Cawthome Jordans Village, 

Beaconsfield Bucks, 

Janu iry 31 


The Cause of Anticyclones 

With reference to Miss Cathcune O Stevens’ letter 
(Naiurf February 3, p 150) on this subject it is 
clear that there could be no high-pressure areas 
unless there were low-pressure areas as well 

It is also quite clear that Hit pressure distribution 
at any moment depends upon the flow of the winds, 
the inertia of the air, and the rotation of the earth 
But the atmosphere is a viscous substance and the 
friction resulting from its viscosity would soon 
bung the whole mass to rest were there no continuous 
source of power to keep it moving 

It is generally agreed that the source of power 
which maintains the circulation of the atmosphere 
is difference of air density resulting from difference 
of temperature The problems to be solved are— 
what is the exact distribution of temperature through¬ 
out the atmosphere ? will the ai tual temperature 
distribution account for the winds 5 and how are these 
temperature differences maintained > 

R M Deelfy 

Tmtagel, Kew Gardens Road, Kew, Surrey, 
February 2 


The High Temperature of the Upper Atmosphere 

In a letter in Nature of February 10 Mr Whipple 
suggests that a comparatively sudden increase in 
temperature of the air at a height of about 60 kilo¬ 
metres, such as observations of meteors render 
likely, would account for the well-known zones of 
audibility and silence This seems to us a promising 
line of investigation, which might enable one to 
determine annual variations of temperature, if any 
We had already examined the possibility of us mg 
meteor observations for this purpose, but they are 
as yet scarcely sufficiently accurate to enable one to 
determine the small differences involved The same 
applies to the suggestion of Mr Deeley in Nature 
of January 20 

In the last paragraph of his letter Mr Whipple 
suggests that the estimates which we made of the tem¬ 
perature on theoretical grounds require modification, 
as the atmosphere is exposed to the sun only dunng 
the day-time We need scarcely point out that this 
fact had not escaped our attention and was allowed 
for m the coefficients of the formula actually used 
F A Lindemann 
Gordon M B Dobson 

Clarendon Laboratory, Oxford, 

February 12, 
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The Bicentenary of Sir 

By Eng -(apt h dc ar 

r T"'IIOUGH during the celebration, next week, of 
A the bicentenary of Sir ( hristopher Wren the 
mam interest must needs centre around Ins great 
work as an architect, his position as one of the rtpro 
sentative men of science of the seventeenth century 
should not he overlooked Fnc scars \oungtr than 
Boyle, and ten years the senior of Newton, Wren 
had as his contemporaries Wilkins Hooke tioddird, 
Willis, Sydenham, I* lams teed, and Barrow I he year 
Wren was born Galileo was writing his famous 
“ Dialogues,” and in the subsequent developments whic h 
made England the scientific centre of the world Wren 
was one of the pioneers While quite a youth Wren 
joined the group of philosophers who met it the 
lodgings of Wilkins or Boyle at Oxford, and at twenty - 
fiv e he became Gresham professor ot istronomy 
Four years later he returned to Oxford as Sa\llian 
professor The Royal Society owed muih to him, 
and he was one of its earliest presidents Peril ips 
not such an extraordinary boy us Young or Ilimilton, 
his genius was recognised from the first Birrow 
indeed, in 1662, referred to him “ As one of whom 
it was doubtful whether he was most to be commended 
for the divine felicity of his genius or for tin sweet 
humanity of his disposition— formerly as a bov a 
prodigy , now as a man a miracle, niy, e\en some 
thing superhuman ” 

Wren was born at I-ast Knovlc, m Wiltshire on 
October 20, 1632 Ills grandlather, Francis Wren, 
was a mercer m the city of London, his iathtr, also 
Christopher Wren, was rertor of East Knoylc and 
dean of Windsor Another son of Frinc is was Matthew 
Wren, bishop of Hereford, Norwich and Lly , a stiff¬ 
necked prelate who spent more years in the lower 
than he need hate done Wrens mother died when 
he was young, but his father survived till 1638 At 
nine Wren was sent to Westminster school, then under 
the famous Busby From Westminster, ifter an 
interval, probably due to the unsettled state of affairs— 
Oxford then having more soldiers than students he 
passed to the University and was entered as a gentle¬ 
man commoner of Wadham College, of which Wilkins 
was the warden He graduated BA in 1651, M \ 
m 1653, and that year became a fellow of All Souls 
holding his fellowship until 1661, the year he w is 
appointed Savihan professor 

Like most students of lus day, Wren roamed over 
many fields of learning With a talent for fine and 
accurate drawing he combined a manipulative skill 
which was the envy even of llooke These found 
employment in many ways Por Willis he made the 
elaborate drawings for a work on the anatomy of the 
brain He was one of the first to inject liquids into 
the veins of animals Writing to Petty in 1656 he 
says, “ The most considerable experiment 1 have made 
of late is this,—I injected wme and ale into the mass 
of blood in a living dog, by a vein I am in 
further pursuit of the experiment, which T take to 
be of great concernment, and what will give great 
light to the theory and practise 6f physic ” 

Wren’s two professorships cover a period of sixteen 
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Christopher Wren 

Smith, 0 B E , R N 

years—1657 to 1673 The Gresham and Savihan 
chairs were the first mathematical and astronomical 
professorships founded in England One or the other 
hid been held by Briggs, Bainbndgc, 1 timer, Greaves, 
Gclhbrand, and Gunter Gresham College, London, 
wis the old mansion of Sir Thomas Gresham, which 
stood on a site stretching between Bishopsgati Street 
and Old Bto.id Street lht lodgings of the professors 
of music and physic and the Reading Hall were close 
to Bishopsgatc Street, but the quarters of the other 
professors were situiUd around a large quadrangle 
An interesting sketch of the college is given in Weld’s 
“History of the Rov al Society ” Wien’s appoint¬ 
ment was owing to Lawrence Rooke exchanging the 
e hair of astronomy for th it of geonu try, the transfer 
Ining due “to a eonvenitniv of the lodgings which 
opened behind the Reading Hall” Wren’s lectures 
were read the simi day as Rookc’s and attended by 
the same luditors lie discoursed on telescopes, 
eclipses, the pi met Saturn, end meteorology, and to 
this period belong his demonstrations concerning 
c yc lends 

In hebruary Wren resigned both lus Gresham 
proicssorship and his lellowship ot \11 Souls ind 
returned to Oxford to succeed Seth Ward as Savihan 
istronomcr In this position he continued to in¬ 
vestigate 1 wide range ot subjects suggesting' self- 
registering weathercocks thermometers end ram- 
g luges, constructing tele copes for me isuting small 
angles, and making experiments with pendulums In 
1008 he showed lus experiments to lllustritc the 
laws ot motion by the collision of bills Newton 
afterwards writing of the laws ot motion sue! ‘ Dr 
( hristophu Wren, knight, John W illis and Christian 
Iluvgens, who are beyond ronq irison the leading 
geometers of tins ige, irrived it the laws of the colli¬ 
sion and mutual re bound of two bodies , but their 
truth was proved by Dt Wren by experiments on 
suspended lulls in the presence of the Royal Soutly ’’ 

It w is while Wren till held the Gresham professor¬ 
ship that the Roy d Soc lety < ame into existence The 
first officiil tec cud was a memorandum of November 28, 
1660 I his gave the nimts of the persons who had 
‘ mett together at Gicsham (olkdgo to hcare Mr 
Wien’s lectuie ” \fter the leetuic ‘ they chd, accord¬ 
ing to the usual manner withdrawc for mutuall con- 
wist, ’ md it was agreed upon that ‘ this < ompany 
would continue their weekly meeting on Wednesday, 
at 3 ot the 1 loc k in lht tt arme tune, at Mr Rooke’s 
clumber at Gresham Collerlge , in the vacation, at 
Mr Ball’s chamlitr in the Temple ” W'llkms was 
chairman on this occasion At the next meeting, 
December 5, Sir Robert Moray, the first elected presi¬ 
dent, brought word that the King approved of the 
Society and would he ready to give encouragement 
to it The minutes also record tliat “ Mr Wren be 
desired to prepare against the next meeting for the 
Pendulum 1 xpcriment ” On December 19 Mr Wren 
and Dr Petty were “ desired to consider the philosophy 
ot Shipping, and bnng in their thoughts to the company 
about it ” 
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The Royal Society was further indebted to Wren 
for drawing up the preamble to the charter of In¬ 
corporation in which Charles II states his determina¬ 
tion “to grant our Royal favour, patronage and all 
due encouragement to this illustrious assembly and 
so beneficial and laudable an enterprize ” The charter 
was first read on August 13, 1662, and two years later 
Wren gave an address on the objects to which the 
Society should devote its energies He exhorts the 
members “ not to flag m the design since, in a few 
years, at the beginning, it will hardly come to any 
visible maturity I he Royal Society should plant 
crabstocks for postenty to graft on ” Lord Brouncker 
became the first president of the Society after its 
incorporation, Sir Joseph Williamson succeeded him 
in 1677, and Wren, who had been knighted m 1673, 
was elected president in 1680 Boyle had previously 
declined the honour through “a great tenderness in 
point of oaths ” Wren held office till St Andrew’s 
Day, 1682 

So far, attention has been directed only to Wren’s 
scientific activities Soon after his return to Oxford, in 
1661, he was invited by Charles II to act as survey or- 
general of His Majesty’s works, and from this time 
dates his career as an architect, which ultimately 
raised him to the head of the profession The first 
building designed by him was the 1 hapel of Pembroke 
College, Cambridge, erected by his bishop-uncle as a 
thank-offering for his liberation from the Tower His 
next building was the Sheldoman Theatre at Oxford 
In 1665 he spent six months m Paris studying the 
Louvre and other buildings, returning home, as he 
said, “ with nearly all France upon paper ” In 1666 
came the great fire of London, and with it Wren’s 
opportunity from September 2 to September 8 the 
flames swept across the uty, and four days later Wren 
laid a plan for its rebuilding before the King Im¬ 
mediately afterwards he was appointed “ surveyor- 
general and principal architect for rebuilding the 
whole city , the cathedral Church of St Paul, all the 
parochial churches with other public structures ” 
Wren was then but thirty-four, and in the remaining 
fifty-seven years of his life he not only designed and 
erected many important private and public buildings, 
but some fifty London churches, and also his great 
masterpiece, St Paul’s Cathedral Several years were 
occupied in demolishing the ruins of old St Paul’s, 
and it was not until 1675, l* 16 y ear Wren built Green¬ 
wich Observatory, that the foundation stone of the 
new cathedral was laid Thirty-five years later 
Wren’s son put the topmost stone of the lantern into 
position 

Of the city of London as Wren knew it m his Gresham 
days but little remains Wren, if he had had his own 
way, would have changed its very plan It was his 
intention to cut two great arteries from east to west 
and another from north to south At the intersections 
of these thoroughfares would have stood the new 
St Paul’s and the great public offices He further 
designed that a noble quay should flank the Thames 
from the Tower to the Temple For better or for 
worse his plans proved unacceptable, and so to-day 
it is yet possible to follow some of the footsteps of 
the old philosophers and to visit-their memorials 

Though it escaped the fire, all trace of Gresham’s 
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mansion has long since disappeared St Helen’s 
Church—sometimes called the Westminster Abbey of 
the City—where the inmates of Gresham College 
worshipped, still stands, and within its walls lie the 
remains of Hooke, Goddard and Gresham Three 
of Wren’s predecessors in the chair of astronomy, 
Gelhbrand, Foster, and Gunter, were buned in St 
Peter le Poer, which stood in Old Broad Street, while 
Rooke, “ the greatest man m England for solid learn¬ 
ing,” was buned in St Martin Outwich, from which 
the monuments were some fifty years ago removed to 
St Helen’s Rooke died just before the Royal Society 
received its charter Greaves, another Gresham and 
Savihan astronomer, was buried m St Benets, John 
Collins, “ the attorney-general of the mathematics,” in 
St James’ Church, near Southwark Bndge, while John 
Wilkins, first secretary of the Royal Society, and from 
1668 bishop of Chester, who died m 1672, was buned 
m St Laurence Jewry This was one of the churches 
rebuilt by Wren Wilkins had been rector of the 
church, and on one occasion he invited Barrow to 
occupy the pulpit Barrow preached so well that 
Richard Baxter declared he “ could willingly have been 
his auditor all day long ” 

Wren himself lies in the crypt under the south aisle 
of the choir of St Paul’s He died on February 25, 
1723, and was buned on March 5 The well-known 
quotation from his epitaph “ Si monumentum 
requins, urcumspict,” now to be seen over the north 
door of the cathedral, was first carved on the choir 
screen by Robert Mvlne, the builder of the first South¬ 
wark Bridge and surveyor of St Paul’s, who lies close 
to Wren in the crypt 

lhe grand committee formed by the Royal 
Institute of British Architects and other bodies 
interested to celebrate the bicentenary of the death 
of Sir Christopher Wren has arranged for a public 
commemoration service in St Paul a Cathedral, on 
Monday, Febmary 26, at 2 30 pm in the course 
of which an address will be delivered by the Very 
Rev W R Inge Dean of St Paul s The members 
of the grand committee, accompanied by the Lord 
Mayor and Sheritfs, will proceed afterwards to the 
crypt, where Mr Paul Waterhouse, president of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, and an attachd 
from the American Embassy m I ondon, on behalf 
of the Architectural League of New York, will lay 
wreaths upon the tomb of Sir Chnstopher Wren 
In the evening a Chnstopher Wren commemoration 
banquet will be given by the Royal Institute of 
Bntish Architects at the Hotel Victona, Northum¬ 
berland Avenue, and commemorative addresses, 
dealing with the life and work of Wren, will be 
delivered 

In addition to these celebrations there will be 
exhibitions illustrating Wren's work, at the Galleries 
of the Royal Institute of Bntish Architects, 9 Conduit 
Street, W x, on February 26-March 3, and at the 
Museum, Public Record Office, Chancery Lane, W C 2, 
both of which will be open free of charge to the 
public 

Another interesting proof from overseas of regard 
for the memory of the great London architect comes 
from the Architectural Institute of Bntish Columbia, 
which has arranged to hold, m the largest Anglican 
church in Vancouver, a memorial service on exactly 
similar lines to the service which will be held in St, 
Paul's Cathedral on February 26 
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Absolute Measure and the C G S Units 

By Sir George GRrFNHUx 


“ X fHAT is the matter with physics training for 
V V the engineer ? ” is a question asked to-day 
The engineer will answer, “ It is the C G S sourre of 
arrogance and tyranny,” following him even into the 
engineering laboratory, and his calculations in hydro¬ 
statics He has no use for such minute units, as he 
works always to terrestrial gravitation measure of his 
world of existence, and CGS is thrown aside as soon 
as "the young engineer, gunner and navigator is liberated 
from the tyranny of the lecture and examination room, 
and he is free to talk and calculate m all the old units 
familiar to generations 

. These COS units are described in Ilalsev’s “ Hand 
book for Draftsmen ” as a “ Monument ot scientific zeal 
(misplaced) combined with ignoranccof practu alrequire¬ 
ments ” “ The object of Weights and Measures is to 
weigh and measure, not merely to make calculations ” 
No wonder Prof Hudson Bearc maintained at the 
British Association at Hull the desirability ol keeping 
the mathematics of the tnginecr distinct from the 
exammation needs of the Science and Art, or even 
medical student in his research ol a diploma, and that 
the teacher of engineers should preferably he an 
engineer himself If he has to ten h physics it should 
be industrial physics, in their applic ition on a large 
scale to constructional needs 
Mach pleaded age and infirmity lor taking no hand 
ih the translation of his work and gave the translator 
a free hand The opportunity was seized of m iking 
him sponsor of the CGS system, and no other, by the 
ardent disciples of the Open ( ourt We find the same 
fervent advocacy of C G S in our scientific scI100K over 
here, compelling even the engineering students to use 
their microscopic units to the exclusion of all others 
employed m his practical life 

A nval system, M M S (millimetre — milhgr am - - 
second),still more minute, was proposed in Germany,and 
is mentioned by Mach, but this was ironu al In Fr me e 
Olivier, whose work was reviewed lately m Naiuri, is 
pushing the M T S system (metre—tonne—st c one!) as 
better adapted for large scale work 
The MKS (metre—kilogramme -second) system 
would suit most practical requirements, but this is 
rejected by the purist in units because it makes the 
density of water 1000, kg/m 3 , instead of unity But 
the advantage here is in keeping the an buo\anc\ in 
sight, as a correction of about 1 25 on the last figure of 
the absolute density, in vacuo, as it ought to be 
tabulated Suppose it was required to weigh 1 lb or 
I ton of hydrogen in the scales for an airship, describe 
your procedure 

Absolute measure was first introduced mto dynamical 
teaching under Prof Tait in Edinburgh, although 1 ait 
never earned his Glasgow colleague with him to a full 
extent Gauss had initiated the idea previously as 
essential 11I magnetic measurement all over the world 
Tait told us the idea struck him in his struggle with 
the Definitions m Chapter II of his “ Dynamics of a 
Particle ” , and then it burst on him as a revelation 
,01 the way out of a theoretical difficulty always a 
puzzle to him 
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The idea fructified, and to day we find absolute 
measure universal in all theoretical physics, and the 
engineer is blamed for sticking to his old gravitation 
units for mechanics Ihe electrician, however, is 
compelled to work absolute in Ins cosmical electro¬ 
magnetism, broadc istmg his theoretical results, de¬ 
pending only indirectly on the gravitation of the earth 
In lait’s procedure a change was made in the unit 
of what was then called mass, changing it from a vague 
4 in generic into the Imperial Standard Pound, and 
then P = M/ implied a new unit of force, for which 
the name poundal was afterwards discovered, such that 
the heft of 1 lb weight was g of these units, poundals 
ihe poundil was thus 1 /g of the heft-wciglit of 1 lb , 
say 1/32, or half an ount c in round numbcis This unit 
was much too smill for the engineer , he has refused 
to have anvthing to do with absolute measure, and 
jeeis it the pedantry of calling the poundal a unit of 
weight, pointing to the pree iso langu igc of the successive 
\<ts of Parliament from Nehui hadnezzai and earlier, 
down to our dav 

Wl IGIITS AND MtASURE^ ACT, 1878 
Imperial Mtasures of Weight and Capacity 
13 Ihe weight in vacuo of the platinum wtight 
mentioned in the first schedule of this Act and by 
this \ct declared the imperial standard pound shall be 
the hgil stand irel measure of weight and of measure 
hiving itferenrc to weight and shall be called the 
linpcnal standard pound ana shall be the only unit or 
stand ird measure ol weight from which all weights 
md ill incisures having reference to weight shall be 
isctrtaincd [A H No word mass occurs | 

Any person who sells In any cle nomination of weight 
or measure other than one of the imperial weights or 
meisurcs or some multiple or pari thereof, shall be 
liable to a tine not exceeding forty shillings for every 
sue h offence Printer and publisher arc liable for any 
ai t in contravention ot this section 

So any one giving weight in poundals, m print or 
writing, would he liable to this fine No mention is 
m ide in this Act of barometer or thermometer reading, 
lcqmrcd m the definition of the gallon, cubic measure , 
weight m vacuo covers all such ambiguity of its measure, 
mst 1 ted foi the first time in the draft of this Act, the 
omission was a source of great trouble when the need 
arose for a new Standard Pound 
Not a word in the Act about the attraction of the 
earth on the pound weight Nothing is said about the 
pressure on the bottom of the box containing the 
pound weight, and the influence of local g, however it 
may vary down a mine, or up in the air or away mto 
space from one end of the world to the other 
The pound weight does not alter, brought out of its 
vac uum mto the atmosphere, or even if it was earned 
away mto space to the other end of the universe, 
it alwavs remains the lump of platinum defined in the 
Act At least this was the current belief until quite 
recently, before a distinction was made between 
Ruhmasse and Masse tn Bewegung 
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If, however, the weight of a pound is to mean some¬ 
thing quite distinct from the pound weight, as the 
force with which it is attracted by the earth, the ton- 
fusion of language and measurement is intolerable 
It is not correct to say the word weight is always 
to be reserved, strictly speaking, for the subsidiary 
meaning of earth attraction, as the word was m use 
long before such distinction was made or understood, 
and is to be found in ordinary language and writing, 
eg in Shakespeare, the llible, and other of our classics, 
in both senses, but usually in the meaning of the Act 
of Parliament 

The latest discoveries of atomic theory have forced 
a reconsideration of former definitions of fundamental 
units, considered unassailable on the Newtonian 
doctrine Language again has failed to recognise these 
new distinctions ( G S units arc displaced in the, 
relativity theory, where the unit of time is nearly 1000 
years, instead of our terrestrial second, adopted to keep 
g down to a reasonable figure, 981, or 32 

“ Space -Time-Matter ” of Hermann Weyl will give 
some idea of the latest lofty ideas of the universe, 
beyond the scope of these humble elementary remarks 
in deteme of the old Newtonian mechanics—all the 
engineer has, so far, to guide him in the design of the 
steamship, locomottvt, and flying machine Here he 
is forced to adopt some immediate line of action, 
leaving the abstract theorist to pursue Ins speculations 
at leisure The engineer must deliver the goods 
to time 

The sin genem mass M=»W jg, Mach’s terrestrial 
mass, implies unit mass of g, lb , Perry proposed for 
it the name “ slug,” about a 32 lb shot But slug in 
gunnery means any irregular piece of lead cut off a 
church roof in <iul war, and rammed down a fowling 
piece It is curious to find sui generis mass m slugs 
still lurking in the engineers’ table of moment of inertia 
of a body , it has ev en been lound by fori t of habit in 
a cross section area for moment of stiffness of a beam 
Ihere is too muih of the mere algebraical literal 
calculus in the presentation of dvnamual theorems 
Quantities receive a label, M, W, g, v, s, t, as in mere 
algebra, and this letter label is stuck on the quantity 
for ldentifii ation, without sufficient explanation of the 
measurements required to translate the label into the 
description of an actual body, or its behaviour in 
motion and associated measurement 
But the writer of the usual text-book is obliged to 
keep m mind the needs of his class in preparing to 
meet the examiner, or is on the road to be an examiner 
himself m his turn, and his book adopted So the 
round gots on, and a curious jargon has arisen, culti¬ 
vated by the schoolmaster and despised by the engineer 
Darboux surprised our company once by retailing 
the well-known story of the French Minister of Educa¬ 
tion, pulling out his watch and boasting how at that 
moment the same lesson was in progress in all the 
Schools in France I was so bold as to cut in—“ Mais, 
ll y a unc suite ” “ Quelle suite > ” “ Le mimstre 
a continue, —du meme traitc, de moi ” 

The Hospitaller notation is a ready escape from 
confusion when the derived unit appears, involving 
two or more of the three fundamental units Then a 
velocity in feet or centimetres per second is indicated 
by v, ft /sec or cm /sec , and an alteration iff velocity 
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per second by ft/sec 2 or cm /sec 2 , thus #=32 2, 
ft /sec *, or 9 81, m /sec 2 So, too, for density, in lb /ft *, 
gm /cm *, kg/m *, t /m 8 A moment of inertia, Wk 2 , 
would be in lb /ft 2 , and so on But the adoption of 
this Hospitaller system is still very slow, although 
accepted by a resolution of the Pans Electrical Con¬ 
gress, 1880, and again at Frankfurt, 1891 

Although absolute measure of force is insisted on 
m all C G S records, there is no accurate measurement 
of force except first in the gravitation unit of the 
gravity field, as with the Current Weigher-Balance, 
and after the experiment is complete, the factor g is to 
be supplied, but often forgotten 

Rayleigh appears to be writing feelingly, quoted in 
Engineering , July 4, 1919 “ When a problem depends 
essentially on gravity, g makes no appearance But 
when gravity docs not enter at all, g obtrudes itself 
conspicuously, and requires to be kept carefully in its 
proper place ” (as in electro magnetic and elastic 
measurement) 

Ml matttr is transparent to gravity there is no 
escape from it on the surface of the earth In the 
work of the engineer to combat the powers of Nature, 
gravity is the force he is up against, and the strength 
of it provides him with the unit the engineer will never 
discard, as capable of immediate exact measurement 
He will never abandon his gravitation units for such 
minute substitutes m the LOS sy stem, useful only 
for passing an examination, or for microscopic physnal 
measurement 

Weighing and measuring must be earned out m a 
gravity field, and not m vacuo , the experimenter 
must be allowed to breathe in a warm room during a 
long careful measurement The factor g is inserted 
after the work is over, for calculation and record m 
absolute measure, and the t G S system was invented 
to make calculations and tabulate them, not to weigh 
and measure, as Halsey pointed out 

The metric system is a legacy of the French Revolu¬ 
tion, when all ancient tradition was swept away and 
the world to be started going afrtsh Time and angle 
were to be decimalised with French logic The 
quadrant was divided into 100 grades, each of 100 
centesimal minutes, and a minute on the meridian 
was made into the kilometre—the unit of distance 
But sexagesimal clocks, watches, and chronometers were 
not to be thrown into the sea for such a theoretical fad 
as centesimal time, and the ridiculous official names 
assigned to the days of a decimal week excited derision 
Any attempt was bound to fail to bring music into line 
with the metric system, by a decimalisation of the 
octave 

Elsewhere the metric system has taken a firm hold 
in the civilised world, as a means of cosmopolitan com¬ 
mercial intercourse, and must be accepted But the 
sailor will not surrender his cosmopolitan sexagesimal 
measure, of time and angle, inherited from the Chaldaean 
astronomer, and he continues to graduate the quadrant 
into ninety degrees, and the degree into sixty minutes, 
and he takes the sexagesimal minute of latitude on the 
meridian as his unit of length, and calls it a mile, 
geographical (G), nautical (N), sea (S), or Italian, m 
the old books 

The sailor then starts a decimal subdivision of the 
mile, dividing it into 10 cable, and the cable into too 
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fathom Geodetical measurement makes this fathom 
a little more than 6 ft,—6 o8, sa> 6 ft and x inch over 
Longitude he measures on his chronometer, giving 
sexagesimal time of 24 hours (h) m the da), an hour 
of 60 minutes (m ), and a minute of 60 seconds (s ) , 
four seconds of longitude = one minute of longitude at 
the equator, or a mile, an eas> range of c>esight The 
schoolmaster cuts the fathom down to 6 ft exactly, 
and would sweep it awaj as a useless load on the 
schoolboy’s memory, although unnersil in sounding, 
as in 

" Full fathom five thy father lies 

The schoolmaster has lus e)c, too, on the suppression 
of all tht ancient measures of agriculture - furlong, 
rod, pole, perch, rood, chain, ell, p dm hand Jiut the 
chain as the length of the pitch at < rickct is too sac red 
to be assailed And what is the Inlght in ( OS 
centimetres of a horse x hands high 5 He is obliged 
to cling to the mile, the statute, land militarv mile, 
of 8 furlongs, 80 chains, or 1760 )ards 

It is unfortunate the sailor tarried the vtoilcl mile 
on to his own unit, perhaps under a mistaken nle a tli it 


the two miles were undistmguishable Newton was 
arrested m his speculation on gravity b> falling into 
this error I he land soldier mile is the one entitled to 
its name as the length of 1000 pares (passus , not 
gradus), millta passum, M P on the Roman milestone, 
covered in marching along the road, making 5 28 ft 
the double pai e of the Roman soldier , this is (ut down 
to s ft in our modem drill book, and less still in the 
metric equivalent of the French soldier 

It is strange to reid to-day in the “ Admiralty 
Manuil of Navigition ’ 11)14, page 1, the eirth is 
iles«nl)cd is an oblate spheroid, greatest and least 
duwuter 3963, 3950 milts (military, solditr, statute) 
In nivigation the surlaee of the ocean is always treated 
as i pciftet sphere, and of girth 360x60 — 2x600 sea 
miles (S), making the radin\ of the sphere 3438 S 
milts the length of the ridian along a meridian 
Besides tht solecism of mentioning the militiry land 
mile as a measure in navigation, the real dimensions 
of the tarth arc double as stattd in the Manual (an 
we wonder then at an Admiral sending himself and his 
flagship to the bottom b) a confusion bttween radius 
and di under ? 


The Royal Society 

Mumuccnt Gur from Sir \lirh> Yarrow 


r T' , HF generous gift from Sir \lfred \ arrow, an- 
1 nounted m the subjoined letter from him to the 
president of the Royal Souet), and grate fullv w 1 epti d 
by the Society, is a most welcome ai know ledum nt from 
a great ltader of industr> of the prutnal service ol 
scientific investigation Sir Alfred, who was eh< tul 1 
fellow of the Society last >ear, has alwavs taken m 
active interest in the progress of silence and his pro 
moted its application to industry in man) wavs— 
directlv in his own works and indirectly In gifts to 
educational and scientific institutions His tilth in 
science as the maker of the modern world is unbounded, 
and the words in which he gives expression to it should 
afford scientific worktrs both pride and ent our iginunt 
We are at the beginning of a new era of hum m history, 
and it is to the close association of seienc e and industry 
in the spirit of Sir Alfred Yarrow’s letter, tint we must 
look for strength to meet the diflu ultics before ns 
The Roval Society, and the scientific worktrs it repie 
“sents, may be trusted to continue to extend the bound¬ 
aries of natural knowledge, and if stitesmen and 
industrialists have the same progressive amis we tan 
lopk with confidence to whattver the future mat 
bring 

I would ask you to be so kmel as to bring before 
the Council at an early opportunity the following 
proposals 

I have for many years held the view that the 
prosperity of this country has been greatly hampered 
in the past for the want of better promotion to 
scientific investigation and its application to practical 
affairs , , 

I am convinced that the future prosperity of this 
country will be largely dependent upon the encourage¬ 
ment of original scientific research lhc birth of 
new industries, and the development of existing ones, 
Axe due largely to the growth of science, thus securing 
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employmuit and the welfare of the whole < omnuimty 
bung ulvanted 

ft is doubtful whet hi r even yet it has lx cn realised 
how < omplelely this country would have bet n at the 
mere) of our antagonists in the litc wai had it not 
btm for tile rescauh work done by our scientific men 
before the war anti during its touisc 

T desire to mark mv sense of tht value of research 
to the community b\ offeung as 1 gift to the Royal 
Socntv 100000 1 to be asttl ts tapital or income for 
tin put poses of the Society as the Council may think 
fit because I recognise conditions alter so materially 
from time to time that, in o'der to secure the greatest 
possible benefit from sut h a fund it must be ad- 
ministued with unfettcud discrition by the best 
people ftom time to time available 

C ire must of course be tiken that a gift from the 
fund sh ill in no c isc lessen any Government grant 
Ip ice01 dance with vour practice you would, I 
lssurne appoint a Committee to administer the fund, 
and would 1K0 frame rules for the guidance of the 
Committte while reserving the right to alter such 
rules from tunc to time and I would suggest that 
tin y be reconsidered by the Council every tenth year 
so as to meet modern needs 

I should prefer that the money be used to aid 
scientific workers by adequate p lyment and bv the 
supply of appaiatus or other facilities, rather than to 
ere it costlv buildings because large sums of money 
are sometimes spent on buildings without adequate 
endowment uul the mvcstigitors are embarrassed 
bv financial uixicties 

Although I thus give a general expression of my 
wishes I elo not intend bv so doing to create any 
l rust or legal obligation for their fulfilment 
In conclusion I should like to record my firm con¬ 
viction that a patriotic citizen cannot give money or 
leave it at his death, to better advantage than towards 
the devi lopment of science, upon which the industrial 
success of the country so largely depends 

A F Yarrow 
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Obituary 


Prof W K von Rontgen 

I T is given to few men of science to make a con¬ 
tribution to knowledge which compels world¬ 
wide interest fjrom its first announcement The late 
Prof Rontgen’s discovery of the X-rays in 1895 was 
not only of the first importance, but also enjoyed the 
distinction of finding an immediate and immense field 
of application in surgery and medicine Presently 
they were destined to play also a prominent part in 
the extraordinary developments in atomic and mole¬ 
cular physics which have characterised the last twenty 
years—developments which make it safe to assert that 
at no period m its history has physical science been 
more effective and wide-reaching in its fundamental 
activities Rontgen was happily spared to be a witness 
of all this, and although his contributions to X-ray 
research ceased some years ago, his satisfaction at 
the growth of the subject can have been in no way 
diminished 

Wilhelm Konrad von Rontgen was bom at Lenncp 
m the Rhineland on March 27, 1845 Although a 
German by birth, he was sent to school m Holland, 
and later he took his doctor’s degree in Switzerland at 
Zurich in 1869 Then he was appointed assistant to 
Kundt at Wurzburg in Bavaria, and afterwards at 
Strasbourg, where he carried out a well-known piece 
of work on the ratio of the specific heats of gases He 
became a pnvat-dozent of the latter University in 
1874 A brief period followed as professor of mathc- 
matus and physics at the Agricultural Academy at 
Hohenheim, after which he returned to Strasbourg 
in 1876 as extra-ordinary professor of physics In 
1879 he became professor of physics and director of 
the Physical Institute at Giessen , and six years later 
followed his appointment to the chair at Wurzburg 
It was here he made his famous discovery After¬ 
wards he was appointed to the chair of experimental 
physics and director of the Physical Institute at 
Munich, he resigned these appointments m 1919 
Rontgen died at Munich on February 10, 1923, at the 
ripe age of seventy-eight years He received the 
Nobel Prize for physics m 1901, and with Prof Lenard 
the Rumford medal of the Royal Society in 1896 
While Rontgen’s researches extended over a fair 
range of physics, their importance is completely over¬ 
shadowed by his discovery of the X-rays, the credit 
for which is m no way lessened, but rather is enhanced 
by the curious bclatedness of the event Crookes, 
during his memorable investigations (1879-85), con¬ 
structed a discharge tube with a concave cathode and 
a platinum target to display the heatmg effects of 
focussed cathode rays Thus all the essential features 
of a modern gas X-ray tube were there, and X-rays 
must have been generated m abundance, but, although 
much of value within the tube was noted and recorded, 
the X-rays remained unnoticed 

Later Lenard, m 1894, demonstrated conclusively 
that cathode rays could pass through a thin window 
of aluminium, and were able to excite phosphorescence 
a few millimetres away in air This was a correct 
observation, despite the fact that we now know that 
part of the phosphorescence was due to X-rays excited 
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by the aluminium About this time the inexplicable 
fogging of unopened packets of photographic plates 
in the neighbourhood of excited Crookes tubes was 
engaging the attention of more than one English 
physicist, but not until the autumn of the following 
year was the major discovery made by Rontgen, the 
manner of it being somewhat accidental It so 
happened that m a search for invisible light rays he 
had enclosed a discharge tube in light-proof paper, 
and, to his surprise, noticed that, when the tube was 
excited, a barium platmocyanide screen lying on a 
table a few metres distant shone out brightly If 
obstacles were interposed between the tube and the 
screen they cast shadows, and very quickly a unique 
and fascinating feature was revealed—the new or 
“ X ’’-rays could penetrate many substances quite 
opaque to li^ht The degree of penetration depended 
on the density, for example, bone was more absorb¬ 
ent than flesh. When Rontgen communicated his 
results to the Pbysiro-Medical Society of Wurzburg 
m November 1895, the immense significance of his 
discovery received universal appreciation A trans¬ 
lation of his paper appeared in the issue of Natur* 
for January 23, 1896 (vol 53, p 274) 

An army of workers sprang up and a torrential 
output of observations and speculation followed, as a 
glance at the scientific journals of those days will 
verify The Rontgen Society came into being in 
London in 1897, largely at the instance of the late 
Silvanus Thompson, and similar societies were in¬ 
augurated later in other countries Rontgen himself 
contributed three memoirs to the subject during these 
years, but later returned to his earlier interests in 
physics He had, with others, established the fact 
of the ionising properties of the X-rays 

Much controversy and a wealth of speculation 
followed as to the nature of the rays But experiment 
gradually whittled down the various theories, and no 
question now arises that the X-rays are light rays with 
wave lengths which place them next to, and beyond, 
the ultra-violet It was their minuteness of wave¬ 
length that defeated all the earlier attempts to sort 
out the rays, and this uncertainty continued until 
Nature herself was found to have fashioned suitable 
diffraction gratings in the form of crystals, the regular 
atomic spacings m which were of the right order of 
magnitude We can now claim a knowledge of the 
existence of more than thirteen octaves of X-rays 
Of these, three octaves or so are used by the radiologist, 
these having wave-lengths of the order of io~* cm 

We can only refer briefly to the enormous application 
of the X-rays in medicine It is probable that no 
more potent weapon has been put into the hands of 
the medical man The late war brought this home 
in unexampled fashion, and while human endeavour 
reached its pinnacle in almost every phase of life, it 
is difficult to overestimate the services which Rdnt- 
gen’s discovery rendered to humanity An extensive 
industry in X-ray equipment has sprung up in tins 
country and abroad 

The new knowledge was not without its menace, as * 
many of the pioneers discovered to their cost Pro** / 
longed and frequent exposure was found to produce * 
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1 a disastrous effect on human tissue But the con- 
'ditions of danger and the means of avoiding them were 
gradually ascertained, and recently, thanks to the 
recent work of the X-ray and Radium Protection 
Committee, under the chairmanship of Sir Humphry 
Rolleston, president of the Roval College of Physicians, 
the necessary precautions have been widely circulated 
In the light of a fuller knowledge the destructive 
effect of the rays has been turned to account by taking 
advantage of their selective action when applied to 
superficial and deep-seated growths in the tissue 

The X-rays have also found extensive industrial 
application to detect flaws and impurities and in many 
other directions 

As already mentioned, the X-ra>s have proved of 
the greatest importance in recent developments of 
fundamental physics We owe to them Mosclcv s 
arrangement of the elements in the order of their 
atomic numbers, a quantity determined bv the atomic 
nucleus I he wonderful results of Sir William Bragg 
and his- son on crystalline structure rest whollv on 
X-ray measurements Much of the work whu h unde r 
Sir J J Thomson and Sir Fmost Rutherford has made 
the Cavendish Laboratory world-famous has dealt 
with X-ray and kindred phenomena 

At the close of Rontgen s life, we may well pause 
to survey the goodly harvest that science his reaped 
from the event with which his name will be for ever 
associated Hard on the heels ot his discoveiy 1 imt 
that of the electron by f J Thomson md of ndio- 
activity hy Becquerel The new chapter of physics 
which was thus unfolded has all tidy had the most 
profound effect on everyday life 0 W C K 


Mr Bernard UosANQucr 
Mr Bernard Bosanquft, who died on Kbruar> 8 
after a short illness at his home at Hampstead, to which 
he had moved a few months ago, has occupied lor more 
than a generation a foremost place in hnghsh intel¬ 
lectual life For the last ten years his health has 
required him to refuse public engagements, but he 
continued to be as assiduous in literary productions as 
during any period of his active life He was at work 
till the end, and we are told that he left an uncompleted 
book on his desk, of which, however, three chapters are 
finished The intended title was “ What is Mind ’ ” 
He was an ardent philosopher, who cared little for the 
brilliance of a speculation and nothing whatever for 
originality or ownership of ideas, but sought the truth 
concerning human life and the meaning of experiemc 
wjth an earnestness which seemed like the devotion of 
a religious mission 

Born m 1848, Mr Bosanquet was educ ated at Harrow 
and at Balhol College, Oxford, and after graduating 
spent ten years at Oxford as fellow and tutor of 
University College In 1881 he came to London and 
threw himself ardently into the work of the (lianty 
Organisation Society and the Ethical Society, and also 
lectured on ancient and modem philosophy for the 
University Extension centres in" London 
His “Logic, or Morphology of Knowledge” is a 
> It was published in 1888, and carried out with 

Systematic thoroughness the new principle of an inner 
activity of thought which had already found expression 
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in Mr F II Bradley’s polemic against the formalism 
and associatiomsm of the empirical school The next 
large work was “ A History of ^Esthetic ” in 1892 In 
1912-191 3 were published the two volumes of Gifford 
Lo< tures, the first on “ The Principle of Individuality 
and Value,” the second on “ The Value and Destiny of 
the Individual ” It was m these lectures that he 
worked out his philosophical theory of the meaning of 
litc “This universe,” he said, borrowing 1 phrase 
from Keats, “is the vale of soul-making” Ihese 
volumes constitute one of the profoundest works of 
pure philosophy of the modern period 

Mr Bosanquet was a man of great personal charm 
Ihilcctu, in the Socratic meaning, was the jov of life 
to him, but he was always svmpithetu to the opposer, 
genuinely eager to understand his point of view, 
end alwavs envious to ipprecnte its value Yet no 
one was firmer or more tenueious in irgument He 
never expounded anv theory or defended any position 
unless his whole heait was m it, and unless hi was con¬ 
vinced of its truth 

Mi Bosanquet kept himself fully abreast of ill the 
intellectual movements of his time He was thoroughly 
uquainted with the philosophical thought of Germany, 
ind he was deeply interested in the new movement in 
It than philosophy the idealisms of Croce and Gentile, 
though dissenting from them on essential points His 
knowledge of It than was thorough, and only 1 few 
months ago he contributed an article in Italian to Prof 
Gintilc’s <'jiornale entteo He was not attracted by 
the modern French philosophy, which he could never 
come to rtgird as other than superficial The reason 
for this, no doubt, w is that the approac h to philosophy 
through the problems of science, the lundimental 
questions of mathematics, phvsies and physiology, 
which is especially distinctive of trench philosophy, 
seemed to him less important and less compelling than 
the ttlin al approac h 

Besides the important work, mentioned, Mr 
Bosmquet wrote numerous smaller books, many of 
striking originality ind value, of thtse wc may mention 
‘ I he Philosophical Iheory of the State ’ and two quite 
recent books, “Hie Meeting of FAtrcmes m Contem¬ 
porary Philosophy',” 1021, and 1 Implication and Linear 
Jntcrtnrc,” 1920 

tor five years 1903-1908, Mr Bosanquet was pro¬ 
fessor of moral philosophy at St Andrews He was 
an original fellow of the British \cademv, and was 
president of the Aristotelian Society from 1894 to 1898 
11p received the honoiary degree of LL D from the 
Umv ersitv of Glasgow, and of 1 ) C I from the LTni- 
versity of Durham 

Mr Bosanquet married, m 1895, Miss Helen Dendy, a 
sister of Prof Arthur Dendy, ot Kmg’s College, London 
Mrs Bosanquet served on the Royal Commission of 
Inquiry into the Poor Law She is the translator of 
Sigwart’s “ Logic ’’ and the author of several books on 
social and economical questions 


Dr A II Iuson 

The staff of Guy’s had subscribed money for a wire¬ 
less installation to illustrate Dr Alfred Henry Fison’s 
lectures, and for the use of the hospital m other ways 
On February 1, when on the tool by himself, attaching 
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an aerial, Dr bison fell through a skylight to the floor 
below Three days later he died without regaining 
consciousness 

Dr bison's life-story is that of a teacher whose 
enjoyment in knowing was so vivid that no delight 
could equal that of passing his knowledge on In his 
earlier life he had for twenty years lectured for the 
Oxford University ! xtension Delegacy , and this is a 
school in which the spirit of enthusiasm for knowledge 
is engendered If an extension lecturer be not m com¬ 
plete sympathy with his audience, if he has not the 
instinct for detecting want of harmony between his 
mind and theirs his lectures are a failure, his thought- 
wav es must he of the length for which his auditors’ 
receivers are tuned 

From ic) 12 until his death I)r Fison was Secretary to 
the Gilchrist I rust I ach \ear m the spring he visited 
various parts of Britain to inspire enthusiasm and to 
organise local arrangements, in the autumn and 
winter to deliver lectures His efforts to fill success¬ 
fully the gaps caused by death in the Gilchrist staff 
discovered to him how verv rare art the men who have 
the gift which he possesstd of securing m their first 
few sentences the < omplete confidence of their audiences 
and retaining their strained attention for eighty or 
ninety minutes— hills crammed with people of all sorts 
and conditions from the tlergv, doctors, and school¬ 
masters of the town to miners and nnll-hands—sending 
them aw ly with the feeling that the evening which had 
closed a long day’s work had altered their views of the 
world and had, at the same time, entertained thtm 
hugely 

In 1906 Dr Fison was ippomtcd lecturer in physics 
to Guy’s Hospital, and somewhat later to the London 
Hospital also Although his teaching work was ele¬ 
mentary , he held that no tcac her can be cflic lent who 
does not follow the most lecent developments of his 
subject lie was a sound scholar—in the sense in 
whic h the expression is used by students of the humani¬ 
ties who are disposed to arrogate it to themselves The 
very large gathering of students at the memorial 
strvu e in the (hapel of Guv’s was a measure of Ins 
success Shortly before the accident brought his 
activities to a sudden close he talked to the writer of 
these notes of his plans for an early retirement and the 
devotion of his remaining days to investigations for 
which his duties as a teacher had left him but scanty 
leisure, and the publication of his reflections—his bent 
was ever towards philosophy—upon various aspects 
presented by the problems of physical science His 
best-known contributions are “ Recent Advances in 
Astronomy ” (1898) and “ A Textbook of Practical 
Physics ” (1911, rewritten 1922) 


Mr Rawuon Lkvett 

Thf death at Colwyn Bay on February 1 of Mr 
Rawdon Levett, at seventy-eight years of age, will 
be regretted by none more than by the members of the 
Mathematical Association, of which, under its old name 
of the Association for the Improvement of Geometrical 
Teaching, he was one of the onginalfounders From his 
pen, in Naturf , of December 29,1870, p 169, first came 
the suggestion that such an Association should be formed, 
and the first conference was held at University College, 
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London, on January 17, 1871 Levett possessed much 
more than the driving power and organismg capacity 
which made him so successful a secretary in the first 
twelve years of the Association Unlike most of his 
contemporaries he had familiarised himself with the 
continental text-books and with the methodology of 
his subject as taught in hramc, Germany, and Italy 
The ideas of non-Euclidean geometry found in him an 
apt exponent to any who cared m those days to listen 
to him, and m the revolution that was to come in the 
fields of geometry and analy sis he played for a time a 
prominent part His “Elements of Trigonometry,” 
which he brought out in collaboration with Dr Davison 
in 1892, shows how much he had been influenced by 
De Morgan, by Cauchy and the continental school, 
and by Chrystal—and in that case the influence had 
been reciprocal 

Ihe name of Canon J M Wilson has stood for half 
a century with that of Rawdon Levett on the list of 
officers or of vice-presidents of their Association Both 
were at St John’s , Wilson was Senior in 1859 , Levett 
was nth Wrangler m 1865 (Ravlcigh’s vear) Both 
were schoolmasters, Wilson in those days at Rugby, 
and I evett at King Edward’s School, Birmingham 
Both have retained their interest in the work of the 
Association, though ill-health had for many years past 
prevented Levett from Liking any active part m its 
later history lhe interests of ntithcr were restricted 
to the sphere in which their academic honours w ere w on 

Levett was a man of wide reading and general culture 
By many his name w is piobably seen for the first time 
on the dedicatory page of “ John Inglesant ”—“ I 
dedicate this volume to vou that I may have an oppor¬ 
tunity of calling myself your fntnd ” The spintual 
kinship that knit together men like I evett and Short- 
house indicates but one of the mttllcctual influences 
that brought to the Birmingham schoolmaster intimate 
relations with a wide circIt of men who appreciated to 
the full his noble character, rare judgment, and fine 
literary instinct Birmingham was the poorer by his 
loss when the shadow of the White Scourge fell upon 
him in 1903, and he retired to his Welsh home at Colwyn 
Bay Now he is gone, and the onlv founders left are 
Canon Wilson, Mr A A Bourne, Sir Thomas Muir, the 
Rev h F M MacCarthy (secretary for seven years), 
and the Rev W H Laverty W J G 


Prof Gaston Bonnifr 

Wt regret to announce the recent death at Paris of 
Prof Gaston Bonnier, professor of botany at the 
Sorbonne, member of the Institute (Academic des 
Sciences), of the Academy of Agriculture and the 
Counul of the University of Pans, Officicr de la L6gion 
d’Honneur, foreign member of the Lmnaean Society 
of London, and member of many other scientific 
bodies 

Prof Bonnier was the president of the Socidt6 
Botanique de France, and_editor of the Revue gbiirale 
de Botanique, founded by him m 1889 Among his 
numerous botanical publications that have become 
classic may be particularly mentioned his “ Cours de 
botanique,” “ Gfographie botanique et la botanique 
descriptive,” “ Flore complete de la France,” “ Nou- 
velle Flore des environs de Paris,” and “ Flore du nord 
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de la France et de la Belgique ” His. published r<- 
search on the correlation of function, form and structure 
of plant organs is as remarkable for its simplicity and 
clearness of style as for its scientific value tlis 
journalistic contributions to I e l emps wert apprec 1 ited 
by all its readers 

Prof Bonnier played a most importint pirt m the 


reform and extension of the teaching of the natural 
si ic nc es in Fr inc e 1 o his students and research 
workers, mi hiding men and women of manv national- 
itns he was friend, guide and master 

Ihc French piesidcnt the University of Paris, and 
minv scientific bodies were represented at the obstquies, 
wliu Ii took pi i< e with military honours 


Current Topics and Events 


On February 14 Mr 1 isher presented to the House 
of Commons the usual petition from the iiustces 
of the British Museum praying for further suppoit 
Though this is merely a form irising out of the 
peculiar mode of government of the museum we 
may be permitted on this occasion to emplnsise the 
desirability of doing nothing that should hinder 
the performance of this trust for the generil benefit 
of learning and useful knowledge ’ lhe British 
Museum a term which includes the N itui il History 
Departments is not one of those Government estib- 
Ushments that swelled its ranks and its expenses 
under stress of wir nor has it shown a reluetancc to 
reduce them m the difficult times of pe ue On the 
contrary it has only just brought its scientific stilt 
back to the pre-war level, and it lias conscientiously 
reduced its estimates as required bv the Gcdeles 
Commission Its scientific publication is almost 
if not entirely suspendeel 1 his is a st ite of aft ms 
we may lament but must endure Whit we ire not 
prepared to suffer without protest is my further 
demand for reduction There are rumours of such 
a demand amounting to sev eral thousands of pounds 
This could only result m a diminution of the valu¬ 
able work accomplished by this gre it establishment 
work already most seriously hampered bv the in 
adequate sue of the staff To choke one of the 
great founts of ' learning anel useful knowledge 
can never be an economical proceeding incl my 
attempt to do so will meet with the umteel piotcst 
of all scientific workers 

The Home Secretary has appointed 1 conumttte 
to inquire into the desirability of extending the 
Workmen’s Compensation (Silicosis) \ct of iqi8 
which provides compensation for men injured by 
silica in specified industries lhe association of 
^miner’s phthisis (fibrosis of the lungs with superadded 
tuberculosis) with the inhalation of hard dust as 
in quartz mining or knife gnnding h is long been 
known, and its recognition has led to the introduction 
Of appropriate preventive measures Colhs pointed 
out that the danger of a dust was in proportion to 
its content of free silica and Mavrogordato found that 
coal dust was actually an antidote when mixtrt with 
> ' rock dust, which by itself was highly injurious Later 
experiments by Gye and Kettle have shown that the 
action of Silica is chemical rather than mechanical 
■> .and that colloidal silica is distinctly poisonous 
' Chronic silica poisoning in rabbits causes degenerative 
changes m the Uver and kidneys anel, though the 
applicability of these results to the occurrence of 
n sim ilar lesions in men is at present quite an open 
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qut stum it is evident that the harmful efleets of tins 
common substance may prove to be much more 
widespread than is et jmsent supposed 

fin New \ oik correspondent of the limn, m the 
issue of 11 biu uv H icfus to some successful experi¬ 
ments upon the dissipation of clouds In the Vrmy 
\u Service of tlie l niteil States at Dayton Ohio 
uncle. 1 the dine turn of Prof Bauetoft of Cornell 
l mversity cm I Mr Iriuus Warren lhe process 
consists in si ittuing citetriheel sand with the pro- 
pe lie 1 of in uroplme moving 500 ft above the tops 
ot clouds lhe sand is said to lit chirgcd to 10000 
volts anel the result is referreei to in the lie ldlint of 
the note as run m iking lhe coilesetnec of the 
< loud p 11 tie les m consequence of the diminution of 
surf ice tension is suggestcel as the proximate c iilsc 
ot the disqipearmee of the clouds, which art stated 
to have \ iried from several thousind feet to several 
miles in length ind bicaelth anel in thickness from 
500 ft to iyoo ft lhe general conclusion of the 
loriesponelcnt is that fogs need be no iuoic and, 
given only clouds ram can be had whtrcvei it is 
wanted An important cjuestion is of course how 
much > Hit time icejuired to prceipititt the 
moisture rarely exceeded ten minutes md in 
thi eese of very tlun clouds tin moisture evaporated 
be lore reithing the ground Further particulars will 
be awaited with interest In the meintnne the 
announcement brings once more into prominence the 
nccel foi special libotatories for the prae tie il physics 
of the atmosphere for which a good deal of work 
Ins long bttn waiting The coalescence of uater- 
diops the correlitivc pulverisation of water and 
then relation to electrification, arc not bv any means 
fully explored lhe eneigy relations ire very com- 
jilie ited It is known, for example that a bucketful 
of tv iter tossed out of an aeroplane would be pul¬ 
verised into an electrifies! clone! by its own gravita¬ 
tion il energy To get it back again into a con¬ 
tinuous mass of water at the grounel by the use of 
electrified sand will be a very interesting completion 
of the cycle when we understand it 

A rru gram recently received at the 1 ntnean 
Society from liflis announced that an eminent 
foreign member of the Society Prof Serge Gabnlo- 
v itch Navashm, of the Botanic Garden, Tiflis, Georgia, 
was to celebrate on February 18 his fortieth year of 
scientific work and the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
his announcement of double fertilisation in plants 
This message recalls the new era in the study of the 
embryogeny of the flowering plants which followed 
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Treub’s discovery of chalazogamy in Casuarina in 
1891 Two years later Navashin reported a similar 
unusual course of the pollen-tube in the birch, and 
his own work and that of others supplied new instances 
In 1898 Navashm announced at the meeting of the 
Russian Society of Naturalists his discovery in species 
of Lilium and JFntillana, of what at once became 
known as ' double fertilisation "—the fact thdi of 
the two male nuclei which enter the embryo-sac, one 
fuses with the egg-cell the joint product being the 
embryo, while the other fuses with the two polar 
nuclei of the embryo sac either before or after their 
union the product of this fusion being the endosperm, 
which supplies a store of nourishment in the seed for 
the embryo The discovery was rapidly confirmed 
and extended by Navashin and others, and the 
occurrence was shown to be frequent if not general 
in the flowering plants It gave a new interest to 
the discussion as to the true nature of endosperm, and, 
incidentally provided an explanation of ‘ xema " or 
the occurrence outside the embryo of characters 
derived from the male parent Notable contributions 
to this discussion were made by Strasburger, Miss 
Sargent, and others, but the problem still awaits a 
satisfactory solution 

The Right Hon T R ferens, High Steward of 
Hull has consented to accept the ofhee of president 
of the thirty fourth congress of the Royal Sanitary 
Institute to be held at Hull on July 30-August 4 

Sir Charles Parsons, honorary member of the 
Institution of Electrical Engineers, has been awarded 
the Faraday medal of the Institution Ihe medal is 
awarded for “ notable scientific or industrial achieve¬ 
ment m Electrical Engineering, or for conspicuous 
service rendered to the advancement of electrical 
science ' 

In the Observer for February 18 it is recorded that 
" A Lahore telegram says that a meteorite, which 
was clearly seen in January m most of northern India, 
was traced at Quetta, where it buried itself The 
remains show that at the time of impact it must 
have weighed six tons ” 

It has now been announced that the donor of 5000 l 
to the Rowett Animal Nutrition Research Institute at 
Aberdeen is Mr Walter Reid of Aberdeen Other 
recent contributions include one of 500/ from the 
Highland Agricultural Society of Scotland 

We learn from the Scientific Monthly that Dr 
Robert A Millikan, of the California Institute of 
Technology, Pasadena, has been awarded the 1922 
Edison medal of the American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers for ‘ meritorious experimental achieve¬ 
ment in electrical science 

The committee for the jubilee of Prof Kamerlingh 
Onnes on November 11 last, which issued the memorial 
volume of the Physical Laboratory at Leyden, 1904- 
1922, announces that a limited number of copies of 
the volume is still available, copies may be obtained 
at the price of ten florins on application to the trea¬ 
surer of the committee, Dr H R Woltjer, Natuur- 
kundig Laboratonum, Leyden, Holland, 
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On Tuesday, February 27, at 3 o'clock, Sir Arthur E 
Shipley will deliver the first of two lectures at the 
Royal Institution on life and its rhythms, and on 
Thursday, March 1, Mr Theodore Stevens will begin 
a course of two lectures on water power of the Empire 
The Friday even mg discourse on March 2 will be de¬ 
livered by Dr G C Simpson on the water in the 
atmosphere, and on March 9 by Dr C W Saleeby 
on sunlight and disease . 

By arrangement with the grand committee of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects m charge 
of the bicentenary celebrations of Sir Christopher 
Wren Messrs Hodder and Stoughton will issue on 
February 2b a memorial volume, dealing with various 
aspects of Sir Christopher Wren's life and work, 
under the general editorship of Mr Rudolf Dircks, 
librarian of the Royal Institute of Bntish Architects 
The volume is being published at five guineas and 
upwards and all the profits from its sale will be 
handed over to the St Paul’s Cathedral Preservation 
Fund 

An exhibit of special interest at the present time 
will be found m Museum No I at Kew Gardens, in 
Case 128 on the ground floor It consists of a collec¬ 
tion of funeral wreaths, garlands, flowers, leaves, 
fruits, seeds, etc, m excellent preservation from 
ancient Egyptian tombs, including those of Aahmes I 
and Rameses II kings of Egvpt of dates respectively 
1700 b c and n-1200 b c The flowers chiefly used 
are those of Nymphaa ccerulea. Acacia arabica, var 
mlotica, together with leaves of Mtmusops Schimpen 
and Saltx Safsaf It may be noted that the vanous 
flowers, seeds, etc , are identical with those of the same 
species found growing at the present day 

At the annual general meeting of the Society of 
Public Analysts held on February 7, the following 
officers and council were elected for the ensuing 
year —President P A Ellis Richards Past- 

Presidents Leonard Archbutt, A Chaston Chapman, 
Bernard Dyer, Otto Hehner, S Rideal, A Smetham, 
E W Voelcker, and J Augustus Voelcker Vice- 
Presidents F W F Arnaud, F H Carr, and G W 
Momer-Williams Hon Treasurer Edward Hinks 
Hon Secretary E Richards Bolton Assistant Hon 
Secretary R G Pelly Other Members of Council 
H Ballantyne S F Burford, S Elhott, B S Evans, 
E M Hawkins, Ham Heap, H F E Hulton, Andrew 
More, A E Parkes, W R Schoeller, G R Thompson, 
and J F Tocher 

The following officers and other members of Council 
of the Royal Meteorological Society were elected at 
the annual general meeting on January 17 — Pre¬ 
sident Dr C Chree, Vice-Presidents Mr R H 
Hooker, Dr. A Crichton Mitchell, Dr G C Simpson, 
Dr G T Walker Treasurer Mr W Vaux Graham 
Secretaries Mr J S Dines, Mr L F Richardson, 
Mr G Thomson Foreign Secretary Mr R. G K. 
Lempfert Councillors Mr C E P Brooks, Dt^ 
John Brownlee, Mr David Brunt, Capt. C J, Pv 
Cave, Mr J E. Clark, Mr R Corless, Mr F Draoft 1 
Col H G Lyons, Mr H MelUah, Sit Ifapier Shirty; 
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and Mr F J W Whipple Assistant Secretary Mr 
A Hampton Brown 49 Cromwell Road South Ken 
aington, S W 7 

The Journal of the Camera Club, which first 
appeared in 1886 and was issued at regular inteivals 
for twenty years was one of tho foremost of publica¬ 
tions connected with photography The authorities 
of the Club feel that the time is now ripe to begin a 
new senes It has been decided to issue the Journal 
quarterly, and that it shall contain summaries of 
lectures given before the Club as well as articles on 
photographic subjects The first number has just 
been published and contains among its many item 0 
technical articles by Dr Alexander Scott Mr 
Chapman Jones, and others llie whole number is 
Interesting, even to non-members of the Club to 
whom its pnee is 6 d 

The Ministry of Agriculture is able to announce as 
the result of conferences held at Washington m May 
and October last, that bulbs of Chionodoxa Ga'anthus, 
Scilla, rrtltllana tmpertahs 1 Meleagns, Muscari 
Ixia and Eranthis have been added to the list of bulbs 
permitted unlimited entry into the United States the 
permission holding good for a period of three years 
from January t last The activities of the phyto 
pathological service of the various countries at the 
ports continue to increase , bulbs now leach this 
country from Holland guaranteed by the inspection 
services of the Netherland Government British 
potatoes may receive certificate of immunity after 
trial at the official station of the Ministry of Agricul¬ 
ture and Fisheries at Ormskirk and the British phylo- 
pathological services receive increasing demands for 
inspection service before export In the prestnt 
state of our knowledge of plant pathology the require¬ 
ments of these services raise many problems requiring 
further research , thus it is very difficult to sav in the 
case of transplanted stocks, whether a swollen 
structure at the base is a somewhat excessive callus 
or a form of crown gall Such questions seem to 
indicate the advisability of leisurely inspection at the 
nursery before despatch rather than examination at 
the port just before shipping Tins plan is largely 
adopted, and recalls to mind the advantages and 
disadvantages of the Central Passport or Permit 
^Offices which dealt with civilian travellers during 


The eighth Bulletin of the Non Ferrous Metals 
Research Association contains much valuable material 
G6od progress is being made with the systematic 
researches undertaken on behalf of the Association 
end an extensive investigation is now planned dealing 
with the subject of die-casting alloys The scale of 
this investigation, which is of interest to the electrical 
aa well as*to the engineering industries will depend on 
amount of support received from firms making use 
of die-casting in sOme form It is proposed to under¬ 
take work in three sections, dealing respectively with 
fStitomium alloys, brass and bronze alloys, and alloys 
Ipw melting-point, the laboratories selected being 
tile NatioiSl Physical Laboratory, the Research 
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Department of Woolwich, and the University of 
Sheffield A new feature of the Bulletin is an article 
b> Prof Courtman on recrystalhsation, with a biblio¬ 
graphy of 73 items Such summaries of published 
work are likely to prove valuable to members 
Abstracts of important pajiers are also included, but 
in v jew of the extensive abstiacting of the Institute 
of Metals it is intended to confine this part of the v, ork 
to a small number of papers of spinal technical 
importance lhc Association has adopted 1 very 
libcial policy in regard to publication 

Modern Wireless is 1 new maga/tne whu h promises 
to play an important part m popularising the art of 
ndio communication ind guiding the development 
of methods of broach isting I he first number which 
was published m Icbruary begins an interesting 
series of articles by Sir Oliver Lodge describing the 
method of transmission of wireless w iv es 1 here is 
also an important trticle by P R Courscy describing 
methods of receiving Tailio signals fiom electric 
lighting wires It is not gemrilly known thit in 
many casts an aerial is an unnecessary adjunct to a 
broadcast reeiivmg set All that is necessary is to 
connee t the set through a plug and a sm ill condenser 
to any electric light fitting indoors If 1 gas pipe or 
J a water pipe is available we can use it for the earth, 
but in many eases as Mr Coutsey points out even 
this is not necessary All th at is required is to have 
access to the e lectric lighting wires whether the supply 
be ilirect or alternating As in aerial is objection able 
for several reasons this method will help to popularise 
broadcasting, but it will make it difficult for the 
Post Office to enforce the purchase of 1 broadcasting 
li< ense I here are many otliei interesting articles m 
this number We congratulate tile eelitoi Mr J Scott- 
laggart, who is a well-known radio expert, on his 
success m making this issue interesting and eisily 
amderstood, and yet maintainng high technical 
accuracy 

liu- recent issue of the index parts of Science 
Abstracts completes Volume 25 of each of the sections 
- Physics and 1 lectric il 1 ngincermg—for 192s 
While tho Hectncal Lngmeenng volume has nearly 
tht same number of pages 050 as last year the 
Physics volume has increased by 90 pages and now 
lias nearly 1000 pages The number of abstracts has 
increased by about 50 in the former and about 460 in 
the latter section and there is a slight reduction in 
the average length, o 486 page of an abstract in the 
former and a considerable reduction from o 398 to 
o 364 page in the latter section Ten years ago the 
figure was o 3x7 page, and it is extremely doubtful 
whether the intrinsic value of scientific papers has 
increased m the interval to a sufficient extent to 
justify the increased length of the average abstract 
Whatever opinion may be held on this question, there 
can be no doubt that Science Abstracts fulfils with 
conspicuous success its task of placing before its 
readers a short account of the advances made during 
the'year m the subjects with which it deals, and that 
as a result it should receive every support from 
electrical engineers and physicists 
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Research Items 


Mental and Physical Characters in Ract 
Study —In the February issue of Discovery, Prof 
H J Fleure discusses the influence of racial on 
mental characters 1 his region is, as he remarks 
still uncharted by science, and the discussion is 
difficult because the material still remains tp be 
collected But racial peculiarities are strangely 
persistent, as for example m Wales, where the pre¬ 
dominant type is in all probability due to descent 
with modification from the early Neolithic in¬ 
habitants though it has been modified by emigration 
At any rate he rightly protests against the too 
common habit of treating mental characters be it 
of French Germans or Britons, in the mass ' In 
each nation tl group are many racial mosaics, and 
similar groups of iharactcis occur in all There arc 
differences ol social expression and lack of expiession 
connected with socnl and historical facts, and these 
are apt to vary from century to century But 
behind all these there are correlations of physical 
characters with psychical eharactcis which at present 
we arc unable to correlate scientifically 

The Future of AncmncTVRr —In a recent issue 
of the Sonological Reviav (vol xv No i) Mr S C 
Ramsey discusses the region d and vocational in 
fluences of architecture lhe finest and most con¬ 
sistent architecture the world h is tvci seen w is 
he says that of the ancient Greek quarryman We 
can scarcely follow the writer m supporting the 
position that the sailor lias been ' the energiser and 
inspirer ’ of our buildings, nor in the assertion that 
' Vutonan civilisation was essentially a miners 
civilisation the improvisation of the mining camp, 
and Victorian building was mainly of thi camp or 
settlement variety, temporary and muddled, without 
real tradition permanence or ordered beauty He 
sees hope in the houses erected under the Ministry 
of Health, where mounting prices and the need 
for rigid economy have lopped off the extraneous 
and hideous features beloved of the Speculative 
Builder ” He looks forward to the time when the 
person who expresses his individual pride in the 
building of a luxurious private house will not exactly 
be shunned 1 but looked on a little critically/' 
and " energy will be lavished on public buildings 
for the enjoyment and benefit of the community as 
a whole " It may be some time before this stage 
is reached but meanwhile the writer s view of the 
position cannot safely be ignored 

Crime and Poisoning — It- Col J A Black, 
Chemical Examiner for the Punjab, has issued a 
report on the work of his department (Lahore, 
Civil and Military Gazette Press, 1921) The greater 
part of the report deals with matters involving the 
investigation of crime and especially of poisoning 
Instead of expert witnesses being examined and 
cross-examined in a trial for poisoning as in England, 
the evidence of the Chemical Examiner is taken in 
Indian Courts, frequently m the form of a written 
statement His report, therefore, contains a cate¬ 
gorical account of the results of his analysis without 
indulging in probabilities or opinions and leaving 
deductions, unless these are obvious, to the inter¬ 
pretation of the civil surgeon, whose duty it is to 
guide the Court The Court does not appear to be 
otherwise guided in respect of matters purely chemical 
The volume of work m connexion with cases of 
poisoning is considerable in the East, where homioidal 
poisoning is very prevalent, and suicidal poisoning, 
often from motives which appear perfectly inade¬ 
quate to the Western mind, is very common The 
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difficulties are increased by the fact that cases of 
serious illness and even of death, frequently occur 
without the attendance of qualified medical men, and 
the replies made by the police on the prescribed forms 
are frequently of little value Col Black enlivens 
his leport by the narration of several picturesque 
cases which have come under his notice The task 
is rendered somewhat easier by reason of the fact 
that the poisons available are mostly well known, 
and on account of ignorance of the fatal dose, a 
large excess is usually administered so helping to 
simplify the work of the chemist For some of the 
poisons when no chemical test is available the 
microscopic appearance of the plant used is frequently 
quite diagnostic Simple physiological tests are 
frequently made and facilities have been afforded 
by setting up m Calcutta a laboratory for applying 
sciologicil tests for the whole of India Col Black 
is of the opinion that no veiy subtle form of poisoning 
exists m India 

Chaparral Scruh in Caitfornia The broad 
sclcrophyll vegetation of Californn forms tin subject 
of a communication by W S Cooper (Cam Inst 
Wash Pub , No 319) in which the 1 cologic il relation¬ 
ships of these types of vegetation are treated in some 
detail The author is able to justify and develop 
the point of view of Schimper that these types 
of vegetation like the Mcditerr mean maqui," 
develop in regions of winter rains and long dry 
surnmeis T hus the annual cycle of the chaparral 
scrub in California includes a summer period of 
four months in which the soil contains practically 
no available water, while the winter rams coincide 
with low temperatures The growing period is thus 
limited chiefly to short periods 111 spring and autumn 
lwo mam types of vegetation ire compared in detail, 
the broad sclerophyll forest and the 1 chaparral,” 
and it is shown that the habitat of the latter differs 
mainly in its more extreme water relations Ana¬ 
tomical details of the plants in relation to habitat 
are well treated a curious feature being the presence 
of mycorlnza in the roots of the dominant chaparral 
species, although the soils only average 0103 per 
cent of humus 

Mitfs and Rotiffrs from Spitsbergen —The 
Journal of the Quekctt Microscopical Club November 
1922 contains an account by Mr Julian Huxley of the 
Oxford University Expedition to Spitsbergen in 1921, 
followed by two reports on the collections of mites and 
rotifers The ann of this expedition was primarily the 
study of Arctic life from an ecological standpoint 
rather than the search for new species and the results 
promise to be of great general interest especially from 
a biological point of view Many new forms have, 
however, been discovered in addition to numerous new 
records for Spitsbergen and as the work proceeds the 
number will be considerably increased In the report 
on the mites Mr Soar describes and figures a species 
of Hydracarina, Sperchon linearis Sig Thor, taken m 
large numbers at Bear Island, hitherto known only 
from the high mountain districts of Norway and 
Sweden He suggests that its appearance in Spits¬ 
bergen may be due to the agency of birds, the ova of 
the mites, which are deposited on stones, being pro¬ 
bably conveyed there on the feet of birds Mr Bryce 
m his report makes similar suggestions for the occur¬ 
rence of the rotifers—-the agency of birds or transport 
by v, mds He gives a valuable summary and revision 
ot all the Rotifera found up to the present in Spits¬ 
bergen The total number of species is now 81, of 
which 70 are actually more or less compoon m. Great 
Britain Twenty-eight species were taken by the 
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expedition of which ten are new records one being 
also new to science but even this species shows no 
striking variation from -already known Furopcan 
varieties A list is given of mosses identified by Mr 
H N Dixon with their lot ilities and di tails of the 
rotifers and tardigrades they harboured 1 he new 
species of rotifer md a new p irisitc are described 
and figured 

FumardlI'S in Aiaska—A volcanic eruption on 
a great scale m June 1912 smothered in half a foot 
of ashes th< town of Kodiak m southern Alaska 
This was trdeed to the Katmai volcano about roo 
miles to the west m the long Aleutian chain of vol 
canoes In 1015 the US National Gcogiaphic Society 
sent a prehmimry expedition to examine the region 
The next year a larger expedition discovered to the 
west of Mount K itmai the remarkable valley of 
the Ten Thousand Smokes which was exploied in 
1917, 1918, and especially 19x9 These explorations 
were conducted by Dr K F Griggs, who describes 
them in The Valley of Ten 1 housand Smokes 
(National Geographic Society \\ asliington) The 
valley which has an area of about 30 to 40 square 
miles is floored with Jurassic sandstones and shales 
overlain in places by vole ime roi ks lines of 
fumaroles skirt the sides and cross the valk y to the 
number of 10,000 or more The fumaroles generally 
have a temperature of 200° C to 300° (. but some 
records of over 500° C are given Analyses of the 
gases showed steam to be the principal constituent 
but appreciable quantities of hydrofluoric acid were 
present From earlier accounts of the district it is 
clear that these volcanic manifestations in the valley 
date from the eruption of K itmai in 1912 The 
text is admirably illustrated by photographs maps, 
and coloured plates and gives a full account of the 
valley and the w ork of the expeditions It is written 
in a popular vein but embodies a great deal of scientific 
interest 1 he study of the vegetation in relation to 
the ash deposits is of particular value 1 he valley 
with Mount Katmai and the surrounding country 
to the extent of 1700 square miles, has been declared 

S r the United States Government a National 
onument ” reserved from settlement or exploitation 
Bacteria and Iravertinl—A n interesting case 
of the promotion of rapid deposition of travertine 
by bacterial action has been described at some 
length by Mr John Parry m a lecture given bclore 
the Diamond Fields Mining Institute at kimberh y 
S Africa (Report in C hemteal News vol 125 pp 2-5 
241, and 257, 1922) The organisms which are 
compared in their action with Drew s marine Bacillus 
calcts, occur in water streaming down the shafts 
of Kimberley mines and they proelucc deposits of 
fibrous calcium carbonate in iron pipes and crusts 
"'on planks and tunnel-floors These deposits hive 
a lustrous black surface which is attributed to 
organic matter derived from decaying timber in 
the mines Evaporation clearly pla>s no part in 
the accumulation 

Thf Upper Air in India —A presidential address 
by Mr J FI Field to the section of physics and 
mathematics of the eighth Indian Science Congress 
on " The upper air objects and methods oi research 
in India,” is printed in the Proceedings of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, vol xvn 1921 No 4 The 
subject of the address was chosen as the silence 
of meteorology has during recent years attracted 
to its side physicists and mathematicians of eminence 
who are rapidly evolving order out of chaos In 
contrast to the temperature changes experienced 
at the ground by day and night during summer and 
winter, it was pointed out that at the height of half 
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a kilometre (1640 ft) Tndu enjoys an euuable 
temperature throughout the twenty four hours 
Sinulirly with wind both in direction and force, 
gri it ehinges very commonly occur within the 
lowest 11>tr Passing upwaids through a ringe of 
m iny kilometres the temperature winch has been 
filling more or less steadily to vciy low vilucs shows 
a slurp hilt in its rite of fill 01 flu lapse-rate ' 
suddenly becomes zero This st irtling ill ingc occurs 
in Indu it 1 height of about 10 kilometn s near 
the cquitor it Iks at about 17 klloirntres incl iront 
the equ itot it fills continuously with mciLssing 
lititude townid the poles wheie it seems to he it 
a height of ibout 7 kilometres He ference is made 
to oliseiv itions ot the upp< r nr c lined out in India 
by liu ms of fice flying billoons md the theodolite 
and bv me ms of b illoons incl kites e irrvmg self 
reeording mcteorologie il instruments muiv clever 
d< vices hive been lntiixlueeel lo ad ipt tile observa¬ 
tions to Indian elun ite I he solution of rainfall 
problems in Ineln is illuded to is 1 nutter of life 
ind ele ith eontiolhng is it elois the dre id spectre 
ot tamme It is the business of the Indi in me tcoro 
Jogist to force 1st with ill possible speed the rams 
beitli 111 tin monsoon md in the cold weitliet 

liu ( rerrN Rav Instiuetor Lieut ( oninu F W 
bhurloek RN of H M S Roval Sourtign, sends the 
following notes elescribing observations of the green 
riy At Vigo em Januiry' 21 inel 22 the sun set 
behind an lslanel On January 21 eitic tip of the 
disappi iring segment sheiwed the green tint while 
the othtr was indistinct probably owing to irregular 
redaction On J tmiaiy the ehsc w is reel and 
changed to ni igenta At sea eitf Oporto on J inu iry 
24 the two tips were green 1 lie Riecn portion 
broke up into lrrtgtihi pitches with colours re¬ 
sembling those of soip films Just after sunset a 
low of 11 regular ve How pati lies appe ired over the 
place where the sun s rim was Jist seen At se 1 off 
( ipe St Vincent on January 25 the sky bung clear 
anel the sun 1 golde n yellow a tvpical e\ implc was 
observed I he green colaur starteel lrom the tips 
and flooeled the expose el part eif the dise After sun¬ 
set l sm ill diffuse patefi ol pile gieen appeared 
immcdntelv above the place whe e tin sun set and 
faded altneist at once 1 he whole tffeet lasted about 
three seeonels and was see n by a greiup of trustworthy 
eibservcrs It is intere>-ting to note th it with a 
telescope (><30) the green afteiglow was distinctly 
seen with binoculars (* 0) it was fnntly seen, 
while minded observers failed to detect it 

An Improved HvoKeiscoii Messrs Negretti and 
/imbra hive devised an improved hygroscope which 
indie itis at a gl mee the percentage of moisture in 
the air The hair hygrornetei wis originally con¬ 
strue ted by baussurc who used a h tir to indicate 
ch inges of moisture the hair elong iting when 
moist md contracting when dry < onsiderable im¬ 
pure cmenls hive been nude by Messrs Negretti 
md /ambra and twelve or more hairs form the 
basis of the new instrument hum in hair is specially 
selected and scientific illy treited The hails are 
mehored by their lower ends md the upper ends 
are connccteel to a link which opcrites on a lever 
att iched to the pointer spindle The dial is graduated 
from xo to 100 in percentage relative humidity 
Re idjustmcnt of the instrument, if required, is quite 
simple On the lower part of the dial is a scale to 
ascertain the dew-point if required It is claimed 
that the instrument will be of especial value m many 
industrial processes and various types are manu¬ 
factured depending on the requisite conditions A 
large type of the same instrument combined with 
a dew-point hygrometer has also been devised 
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I T is generally acknowledged that land-living plants 
have sprung from s6me algal source that 
the land was invaded and that the invaders show 
form and structure adapted to sub-aenal life If 
this be true, land-plants should still show features 
indicating their origin, and such characters should 
be expected to appear m their embryology The 
higher algal structure is generally referable t6 the 
filament or row of cells with a free apex, and'a base 
attached to the substratum The individual com¬ 
monly springs from such a source amplified in various 
ways to form the adult It is found that the com¬ 
parative embryology of land-plants up to the seed 
plants themselves also suggest a filamentous origin 
The apex is defined by the very first segmentation of 
the zvgote the base in brvophytes is the base of 
the sporogomum in leafy plants it is the suspensor, 
recognised bv Lang as a vestigial organ He held 
that its presence is a last indication of the filamentous 
structure a juvenile stage rapidly passed over m 
them and often suppressed The body thus visual 
lsed between apex and base may be called the primi¬ 
tive spindle 

Two distinct types of its orientation exist In the 
first the apex is directed to the neck of the arche- 
gonium (exoscopic) That is the characteristic of 
all bryophytes and of Equisetum, Isoetes, and 
Tmesipteris In the other the apex is directed 
away from the neck (endoscopic), and it is found in 
lycopods, some primitive ferns, and in all seed-plants 
An intermediate position is seen in certain ferns, 
including all the later types In fact with some 
exceptions the distinction follows the major lines 
of affinity in the vegetable kingdom therefore it is 
probably of high morphological importance The 
interest will centre round the exceptions and their 
explanation is probably to be found m the varying 
orientation of the archegomum 

The end of all higher embryology is the establish¬ 
ment of a leafy plant with its shoot pointed upwards 



Where the archegomum points downwards, endo* 
scopic orientation will lead directly to this result, 
but if the archegomum be inclined or inverted, the 
spindle will have to be inconveniently curved to 
secure that end Many lycopods, aelaginellas, and 
some ferns show awkward curvatures of the embryo 
to carry it out But some of them have no suspensor 
in these the awkward curves are absent It is sug¬ 
gested that the inconvenience has been removed by 
abortion of the vestigial suspensor, width tied their 
ancestors down to the endoscopic orientation so 
inconvenient where the archegomum points obliquely, 
or actually upwards The horsetails, Isoetes, and 
the leptosporangiate ferns would all be denvative in 
this respect Having no suspensory their initial 
polarity could be freely determined so that the 
apex would point from the first in the convenient 
direction 

Upon the spindle thus defined, whether complete 
or abbreviated by abortion, straight or curved, the 
appendages are attached The leaves are possibly 
m phyletic origin, the results of distal dichotomy of 
the apex But in fact they are attached laterally, 
and together with the axis they constitute the terminal 
bud The first root is always of lateral ongin u 
ptendophvtes, and phyletically it is an accessory 
organ, absent in fact in the most primitive types 
It is only in seed-plants that it appears to continue 
the axis downwards Lastly, the “ foot,” which is 
so inconstant in. its development is clearly accessory 
also, in fact a sucker formed laterally where it is 
required So the primitive spindle, defined by the 
apex of the shoot and with the tip of the suspensor 
as its base, appears to be a real and constant feature 
in the embryos of plants But as it is liable to be 
abbreviated by the abortion of its base, and com¬ 
plicated at the apex and also lower down by the 
formation of lateral appendages of various sorts, it 
is often effectively disguised Nevertheless, an 
adequate morphological and biological comparison 
of plants suggests that all their embryos are referable 
in origin to a filamentous source, such as is prefigured 
in the algae 


Exploitation of South African Fisheries 1 


By Prof J Stanli 

'T'HE Union of South Africa has consistently 

^ endeavoured to pursue a far-sighted policy 
in reference to the exploitation of its seas A survey 
with the S S Pieter Faure was made twenty years 
ago and resulted in the starting of a trawler industry, 
while a series of volumes were published dealing 
with the fauna of the grounds In 1920 the Union 
hired a whaler, the Pickle, 102 feet long, 20 feet beam, 
and u J feet draught, equipped the vessel with trawls 
warps, and sounding gear, and sent it to explore 
the fishing area, Dr Gilchnst being the scientific 
adviser The ship was commissioned for 20 months 
It was singularly unsuited in many respects for 
trawling in commercial fashion, being of too shallow 
draught and not of the right build, only hauling 
an otter trawl of 40 feet head rope, whereas a trawler 
of its size could employ one of 120 feet with resulting 
catch at least six times as great Notwithstanding 
these drawbacks excellent work was done, 543 
stations having been investigated, generally by 
x-hour trawls, distance traversed 4 miles while 
the hauls are thus closely comparable, they are 
difficult to collate with commercial fishing They 

* Union o( South Africa FUh«ri«* and M*rioeBWMlcU Sumy Report* 
No*. 1 and » tot the yean 1990 and 1931 By Dr J D F Gtlohriit 
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deal entirely with unexplored grounds, we should 
have liked a few on the known grounds, already 
frequented by steam trawlers, for companson 

Commercial trawling is now carried on down to 
300 fathoms, and the total area within these depths 
off South Africa is about 120,000 square miles The 
grounds may be divided into three areas—the eastern 
off the shores from Kosi River to Port Elizabeth, 
625 miles, the southern from the latter to the Cape, 
360 miles and the western from the Cape to Curuna 
River, 1080 miles The eastern is mostly a 10-raile 
belt, sloping off steeply from 60 fathoms this is 
the region of the Agulhas Current, which causes in 
most places a roughness unsuited to trawling The 
southern is that of the Agulhas Bank, a name given 
to the southern broad point of the continental slopes, 
its edge 150 miles from the shore The western 
has a broad slope, not bonnded by any marked steep, 
about 60 miles across, half within the r 00-fa thorn 
line, it is on the whole smooth and regular ground, 
and lying on the colder side of the Cape—average.' 
difference xo° F —should prove good trawling ground 
with fish of similar quality to those of our own Shores. 

The two most important deeper water fish proved 
to be the stockfish, or Cape hake, and Macro rue,* 
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'or Cape whiting, both of which have their centres of 
intensity at 150 fathoms or even deeper There is 
Also the kingkhp (in appearance like a ling) the 
dogfish, vanous soles and other flatfish, but the 
variety of economically valuable trawl fish so far 
obtained is not great New fishing areas were 
discovered off Durban and off the Dmvoti River 
but neither of these are of sufficient size for steam 
trawlers However, crayfish up to 12 inches occurred 
m immense numbers a commercial trawler subse¬ 
quently, in a haul of i J hours, taking more than 10 000 
The resultaof the investigation indie ite an abundant e 
of life on all this eastern ground and it must carry 
its due proportion of fish Many small areas suitable 
for trawling appear likely to be disclosed by further 
survey, but it is not an area for steam trawlers 
though, like the west coast of France it should 
develop in time a considerable population of long¬ 
shore ’’ men 

Turning to the south and west the reports give 
indications here of the possible development of in 
immense fishery The Pickle demonstrated to the 
local trawlers the potentialities of deep sea fishing 
and new areas were found within a few hours 
steaming of Cape Town The most northerly trawhngs 
were off Ludentz Bay, and it would seem probable 
that there is good ground right down to Cape Town 
we should also expect similar ground further north 
as far as Umon territory extends Before such 
ground can be exploited commercially it must be 
surveyed so that trawlers may avoid lough patches 


To know the depth and nature of the bottom is 
not enough and trawling tests are essential 
Doubtless the fish migrate at different seasons so 
that the latter tests will have to be undertaken at 
least twice over It is an expensive business, of 
course—the running expenses of a trawler would be 
about 1000/ per month—but the encouragement of 
food production is a vital necessity to all States, 
while fish meal is a bye product of high value In 
any event it is clear that South Africa has to the 
south and west an area more than capable of supplying 
all the fish that can at present be consumed the 
western grounds alone may well prove as rich as 
those to the south of Ireland of about the same 
area, which in 1910 produced 1 ^5 million cwts 

With these potentialities in mind it is extra- 
onliniry to find that the fishery vessrl is to be 
given up In substitution a survey vessel, Cromer, 
is to be used at intervals for fisheries work To 
employ a twin screw vessel with a complement of 
80 hands for such work is wretched economy work 
which can be better done with a trawler and a 
crew of 14 Ihe phase of using such Admiralty 
vessels for fishery work is one which nearly every 
country of Western Europe has passed through 
and abandoned surely South Africi would be well 
advised to learn by their experiences In any 
event we trust that the series of specnl reports on 
the fauna obtained by the Pickle commenced in 
report 2, will be proceeded with they are of high 
siuntific value 


The Teaching of Elementary Geometry 1 


'T'HE Assistant Masters Association recently ap 
A pointed a committee to consider the teuhing 
of elementary geometry, the report of this 1 mnmitti e 
backed by the authority of the Executive Committee 
of the Association itself that of the Assistant Mis 
tresses’ Association, and that of the Educational 
Institute of Scotland, has now been published 1 ho 
outstanding fact, and one of no httle importance is 
that the committee was appointed to produce a 
agreed sequence of propositions and has not done s< 
The terms of reference were 

(a) To examine the ease for an agreed sequence 

(b) To suggest the best means of attaining tin 

general adoption of the sequence agreed upon 
The most definite conclusions are 
VII The committee does not feci that it is either 
desirable or possible at present to stereotypi a 
sequence, and 

I No formal proofs should be required of Tin lid 1 
13, 14, 15, 4, 8, z6, 27, 28, 29 The teaching of 

formal geometry should be based upon the quasi 
^ axiomatic acceptance of these results 
* The committee is unquestionably right in its belief 
“ that the main difficulties due to variety of sequence 
■Will be Removed if the first of its rccomnu ndations 
ff e T lust quoted] is generally accepted and possibly 
the most valuable feature of the report is the extended 
currency it will give to this prim iple 

For the rest, the committee is concerned not « 
much with principles as with giving whit help it 
0&& to the 1 very large humber of teachers who do 
t dot clajtB to be experts m geometry and who need 
f? guidance amid the welter of sequences and methods 
* published during the last twenty years ’ From 
>'tMa modest and reasonable point of view little fault 
Will be found with the detailed recommendations 
- AtwSttgh, as is freely admitted, there is room for 

1 4,11m TWbin* of Elemrotary Geometry Being tie Report of a Specie! 

byUSe ineorporeted Assoc.at.on of Assistant Masters 

,, v'SSooodary^SSiods Tp ij (Lcrtidon Oxford University Press 1915! 


diffircnu of opinion on many points A teacher 
who followed their scheme exactly would come to 
no haim 

1 he committee follows in the mam the C imbndge 
‘schedule with some expansions (which some will 
not think improvements) apparently designed to show 
exactly how it intends the propositions to bt dealt 
w ith hor examplt the section on areas begins with 
th« rule for measuring the area of a rectangle and the 
section is more detailed than 1 1 the Schedule clearly 
indicating 1 treatment ditfcient f'om Euclid s It 
is pointed out at the end of Section VI that Pytha- 
goriss proposition and Euclid III 35 should be 
dealt with by the use of sirmlirtty as well as by 
b uclid s method 1 he report contains a needed 
warning (Recommendation IV) against the slovenly 
use of the method of limits in dealing with 
tangeney and another (Recommend ition V ) against 
ignoring the existence of mcoinmensurables at the 
propc r stage tht committee says the attention of 
the pupil should be called to the fact that the proofs 
given do not cover all closes ’ 

A very important featuie of the report is that 
cc rtain propositions are marked w ith an asterisk 
indicating that formal proofs of them should not be 
required in examinations Some arc marked also 
with a (f), indicating that no formal proof should be 
attempted in the class-room 

On tins point the practice of Examining Bodies 
differs, most of them asterisk propositions but some 
more some less It would undoubtedly be of great 
assistance to the schools if uniformity could be 
reached, and for this purpose the selection made by 
the committee might well be taken as the standard 

Altogether the committee may be congratulated 
on its work it has not set up obstacles to further 
progress, as with its terms of reference it easily might 
have done, on the other hand, the report will probably 
rcacn many teachers who need help and will give 
them much of the assistance they need 
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Photograph of a Bright Meteor 

CONSIDERING the great frequency of the appear 
ance of bright meteors which flash across the 
night sky it is istonishing how few photographs of 
them have been obtained 1 he actual photographing 
of a meteor is really quite i simple m ittcr hut the 
whole success of the operation depends on whether 
the camera is pointed to 
tlir position in the skj 
where 1 meteor happens 
to pass 

While any camera will 
serve the purpose a suit 
able instrument is one 
having 1 large aperture 
and shoit focal length 
In a communication to 
the Royal Astronomi¬ 
cal Society (Monthly 
Notices vol 83, p 9 1) 
Dr W J S loekyer 
describes a very in¬ 
teresting photograph 
which he has secured, 
and also the instrument 
used The lens is an 
old portrait doublet 
having an iperture of 
five and 1 quarter 
inches and a focal length 
of twentv -eight inches 
quite a suitable lens 
llus lens is mounted 
in a home-made box 
camera which c irries a 
plate 8J x 6$ m The 
held of the lens covers 
about 16 degrees 

hor the purpose of 
photographing meteor 
trails the camera is 
fixed firmly on a stand 
and pointed directly at 
the pole star This 
direction is chosen be¬ 
cause the stars make 
their trails completely 
on the photographic 
plate, these trails being 
portions of small circles 
By comparing such 
trails with a star atlas 
all the stars can be 
easily identified and 
the position of the 
meteor trail accurately 
deduced It is Dr 
Lockyer’s usual prac¬ 
tice, when workmg at 
night with the 9-inch prismatic camera of the Norman 
I-ockyer Observatory, always to expose as long as 
possible one plate in this meteor camera, which is 
erected just outside the dome 

During the night of November 16 last, the plate 
(Manon s ' Record ’ H D 500) was exposed from 
8b j8 m to n h i2 ,n G M T In the course of develop¬ 
ment the first images to appear were the trail of the 
pole star and a long streak across the plate which 
was the trail of a bright meteor A reproduction 
of a portion of this plate (reduced by one-quarter) 
is shown in Fig 1 The photograph shows practically 
the complete length of the meteor trail 
Considering the slowness of the movement of the 
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image of the pole star (the short brightest trail near 
the pole) due to the earth’s rotation, and the relatively 
great speed of the meteor—probably in any portion 
of its trail only a very small fraction of a second— 
the brilliancy of the latter must have been very 
great, judging by the great density of the trail 

I he most striking icature of the meteor's trail is 
the great differences in intensity along its path 
In some portions it is so bright th.it it has produced 
li Ration on the photographic plate (unbacked) as 
strong, it not stronger than the pole star itself 
lhesc intensity differences are due most probably 
to the unequal volatilisation of the material forming 
the meteor 

It is interesting to note that the meteor trail, 
when traced on. a celestial globe passes close to a 
star named k Taun, Ihe ndiant point, for that date, 
of slow moving bright meteors as determined by 
Mr W I Denning Evidently the meteor here 
photographed was a T lurid fire ball and the brilliancy 
ol its image was due to its comparatively slow motion 

An Australasian Biological Collecting 
Expedition 

nr HE native animals and plants of Australia are of 
*■ exceptional interest and many of them are 
likely to disappear, or at least to become rare, as the 
result of the extension of the settled areas of the 
country—a process which has already been in 
operation for many years The Trustees of the 
British Museum, recognising the importance of 
securing an adequate representation of this remark¬ 
able fauna and flora while there is yet time, have 
made arrangements for a collecting expedition, which 
started from London a few days ago Mr G H 
Wilkins to whom the leadership has been entrusted, 
has special qualifications for carrying out lus task 
with success He is Australian by birth and he has 
a good knowledge of the country, where he has many 
friends from whom he may expect to receive valuable 
assistance He has travelled extensively m various 
parts of the world, and he has already acted as 
naturalist to several important expeditions He 
spent four years, 1913-1917, on the coast of Alaska 
and in the Beaufort Sea as a member of the Steffinsson 
Canadian Arctic Expedition In 1920 he visited 
Graham Land with the Cope Expedition, and m 
1921-22 he was with the Shackleton-Rowett Ex¬ 
pedition, in the Quest, visiting South Georgia and the 
Antarctic Quadrant from Enderby Land to Coats 
Land On the return journey valuable collections 
were made at Gough Island 

Mr Wilkins expects to be able to obtain assistance, 
partly voluntary, in Australia and thuR to be provided 
with a scientific staff among whom the various 
branches of the work will be distributed A special 
effort will be made to obtain good series of mammals, 
birds, insects, and other members of the land fauna, 
and to spare some time for the collection of plants 
He will collect first in Queensland, at one or two 
selected stations, going south when the rainy season 
commences, revisiting Queensland m 1924, and 
reaching the Cape York Peninsula in one or both 
years 

A preliminary survey, on a smaller scale, by a 
collector employed by the Godman Exploration Fund 
Trustees, has shown that the representation of 
Australian mammals in the national collection is 
by no means so complete as it should be , and there 
is” good reason to believe that the projected expedition 
wiU add considerably to existing knowledge This 
preliminary work has been rendered possible by a 
generous gift made by Dame Alice Godman and her 
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■daughters, in memory of the late Mr F du (ane 
Codman, a trustee of the British Museum The fund 
thus created will enable the Museum to do much 
useful work of a similar character and its utility 
would be greatly increased if it were to be augmented 
by the contributions of other benefactors It is not 
sufficiently realised that the work of the Museum is 
hampered in many directions by the want of funds 
which would perhaps be supplied from privite 
sources if its needs were more generally known 


University and Educational Intelligence 

Aberdfen —Mr W W M Clclland, addition il 
lecturer on education has been ippointed principal 
lecturer on edueition in the Edinburgh Tr lining 
Centre 

The statutory meeting of the louncil of the 
Association of University Teachers of Scotland was 
held in Aberdeen on Saturday, February io Ptof 
F O Bower was appointed chairman of the council 
for the ensuing year and Dr W W 1 lylor honorary 
secretary 

Brisiol —The following appointments have been 
made at the Agricultural and Horticultur il Station 
at Long Ashton Mr H Briton Jones as lecturer I 
m mycology Mr Edward Ballard, as adviser m 
plant pathology, and Mr H P Hutchinson is 
organiser of research in willow growing 

Arrangements are being made for holding a summer 
school on August 3-17 Prof Lloyd Morgan will 
again be president of the school and Mr W W 
Jervis will act as director of studies 

Geography will, in future, be included as a subject 
for the final part of the curriculum for the degree 
of B Sc 

Cambridge —Mr G E Briggs St John’s College 
has been re appointed demonstrator m plant physio- 

further report of the Syndicate appointed to 
draft Ordinances to carry out the new statute for 
the admission of women to degrees has just been 
issued In one very important point the report 
has now been modified the women students are 
to be given the right to admission to University 
instruction effectively on the same terms as members 
of the University It looks as though one chapter in 
this long-standing controversy is drawing to a close 

Revised regulations for the medical examination 
have been submitted to the Senate for approval 
The transference of organic chemistry from the 
First M B examination to the Second M B examin 1 
tlon will facilitate the process by which the First 
M B examination is passing from the University to 
' the schools 

Edinburgh —The University Court has accepted 
with much gratitude a gift by Mr James A Hood 
of Midfield, Lasswade of the sum of 15,000/ to 
endow a chair of mining It is proposed that the 
Chair should be established by the University and 
the Henot-Watt College in co-operation 

The following appointments have been made 
in the faculty of science. Dr Malcolm Wilson to be 
reader in mycology and bacteriology, and Dr H 
Robinson reader in experimental physics, in the 
faculty M arts, Dr G A Carse to be reader m 
natural philosophy 

The Cameron prize in the*faculty of medicine 
Which is given annually m recognition of some 
Important and valuable addition to practical thera- 
' peutics, has been awarded for ^923 to Prof J J R 
i Macleod, of the University of Toronto 
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1 London —A course of three free public lectures on 

Recent Work on Inborn Errors ol Metabolism ” 
will be given by bit Archibald E Garrod in the 
Robert Barnes Hall of the Royal Society of Medicine 
At 5 30 on Wednesdays hebmary 28 March 7 
ind 14 

Oxi ord On February ij ( ongrcgation had 
before it a proposal to establish 1 new final school 
in scienu and philosophy The scheme was intro 
duied by Prof C J Webb and Mr H B H irtlcy 
md supported by Profs H 11 Joachim ind J L 
M\i rs It was opposed by the W irden of Wadham 
and Mr H W B Joseph and thrown out on a 
division by 6b to 38 Many will regret that an 
opportunity for bringing scientific and philosophical 
studies into closer relation has thus been lost The 
irgumcnts of the opposition that carried most weight 
were probably those that were concerned with 
nutters of prncticil difficulty nthcr than of 
principle 

1 he reports of the Delegates for Forestry and of 
the Committee foi Rural Economy were presenteel 
to Convocation 011 Iebruary 20 Ihc former report 
gives the number of students at the beginning of 
the year as 7b Lectures were delivered on silvi- 
e ulturc gener il and tropic il forest management, 
mensurition protection pohey valuation utilisation 
botany entomology surveying and engineering by 
Prof Troup Sir William Sehlich and others Parties 
of students were taken for prac tical instruction to 
firince Austrn and various stations in England 
Lull use w is made of the practical training ground 
of Bagley Wood lhe first of the Oxford Forestry 
Memoirs was issutd during the year 

The Committee for Rural Economy reports the 
number of students of agriculture as 134 I eetures 
have been given by Prot Somerville and others 
lhe University farm has been largely used for 
practicil demonstrations and other farms have been 
visited and important papers have been published 
A special study of farm management has been 
condueted under the auspices of the Institute for 
Research in Agricultural Economics A research on 
soils is m progress by Mr G 1 / Clarke 

Both of these departments show evident e of great 
activity and efficiency They have come to hike an 
important part in the present life of the University 

An engineering scholarship of the annu il value 
of 70/ tcmblc for three years, provided by the 
South Wales Institute of Engineers is being offered 
for competition bv the University College of South 
Wales md Monmouthshire Further information 
ind the form of application, may be obtaineel from 
the Registrir University College Cardiff Applica¬ 
tions must be received by, at latest, M irch 19 

1 11 h annual general meeting of the Association of 
(eclinu al Institutions will be field at the Carpenters 
Hall Throgmorton Avenue London LC on Friday 
md Saturdiy March 2 and 3 At the opening 
meeting the president the Right Hon Walter 
Runuman will introduce the president elect Sir 
Alfred Herbert who will deliver his presidential 
address The following papers will be read on the 
Friday afternoon and Saturday morning Modem 
Systems of Apprenticeship and Training of Young 
Workmen with reference to Technical Education ” 
Mr W Caldernood The Guilds of 1 -on.don and 
Technical Education "Mr C C Hawkins "The 
British Colour Industry—its Dependence on the 
Place of Research m the Scheme of Higher Educa¬ 
tion," Dr II H Hodgson , ’ The Dyeing Industry, 
Research Work and Technical Education,’ Dr 
Levinstein 
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Societies and Academies. 

London 

Royal Society, February 15 —E R Speyer 

Researches upon the Larch Chermes ( Cnaphalod.es 
strobtlobius, Kalt), and their bearing upon the evolu¬ 
tion of the Chermesma, m general Alternation of 
form is the normal course of biological development 
in all Chermesma' but it breaks down in Cnaphalopes 
strobtlobius, Kalt The Progrediens type of all 
Chermesmae is potentially a winged form, and is 
not a true dimorphism of the Sistens type The 
Sexuales are different morphologically from all other 
generations and are probably a new production m 
evolution Species which are purely parthenogenetic 
have ceased to develop from an evolutionary point 
of view, and show the probable course of evolution 
m the various genera Migration from one species 
of conifer to another is responsible for a duplication 
in the series of form-alternating parthenogenetic 
generations the series upon one conifer has become 
morphologically different from that on the other 
through the action of Natural Selection in two 
different environments In existing species with 
two host-plants that portion of the cycle which now 
takes place upon the definitive host-plant has arisen 
through a stimulus given by a recent return to 
sexuality, this accounting for the linking up of the 
two cycles and i duplication of the scries of partheno 
genetic generations —G V Anrep The irradiation 
of conditioned reflexes Experiments were performed 
with tactile conditioned reflexes, the parotid gland 
being taken as the effector organ The tactile 
reflexes established on one side of the animal irradiate 
without a measurable decrement into the other side 
of the animal The conditioned inhibition is in 
broad limits a cruder form of inhibition than the 
differential inhibition The irradiation of the condi¬ 
tioned inhibition follows in the mam the rules estab 
lished for the irradiation of the differential inhibition 
and that of the reflex itself The short trace reflexes 
take an intermediate position between the simul¬ 
taneous and the long trace reflexes —M Dixon and 
H E Tunmcliffe The oxidation of reduced gluta¬ 
thione and other sulphydryl compounds The reduc¬ 
tion of methylene blue by the sulphydryl compounds 
reduced glutathione cystein, and thioglycoilic. acid, 
is an autocatalytic reaction The active agent 
producing tlus catalysis is the disulphide form 
R S S R The disulphide compounds also catalyse 
the oxidation of the sulphydryl compounds by 
atmospheric oxygen The form of the reaction 
curves is not autocatalytic The reaction velocity 
in the cases of glutathione and cystein shows a sharp 
optimum at a pH of 7 4 Thioglycoilic acid does 
not show this The bearing of these results on the 
conception of the function of glutathione and related 
compounds in tissue oxidation processes is discussed 
—J C Bramwell, R J S McDowall, and B A 
McSwtney The variation of arterial elasticity with 
blood pressure w man A method is described by 
which the extensibility of an artery in living man 
may be measured at all internal pressures up to the 
diastolic pressure As m the case of an isolated 
artery, the extensibility decreases as the internal 
pressure is increased —L J Harris On the existence 
of an unidentified sulphur grouping m the protein 
molecule Pt I —On the denaturation of proteins 
Pt II—On the estimation of cystine in certain 
proteins The conditions under which the grouping 
reactive to mtroprusside is liberated from ovalbumin 
and other proteins, and of its survival in the proteose, 
peptone and polypeptide molecule, were examined 
NO 2782, VOL Iflj 


The mtroprusside reaction, attributed by Arnold to 
cystein. may be due to the presence of a grouping 
of the thiopeptide type Gravimetric estimation erf 
cystine m proteins by a new method indicates that 
whereas in serum albumen the cystme accounts for 
89 per cent of the total sulphur content, in oval¬ 
bumin 86 per cent of the sulphur still remains to be 
accounted for •—N B Laughton Reflex contractions 
of the cruralis muscle in the decerebrate and spinal 
frog In the decerebrate frog there was a prolonged 
tonic after-effect m the contraction of the cruralis 
muscle on reflex stimulation of the ipsilateral sciatic 
nerve No such tome effect was observed in the 
cruralis muscle of the spinal preparation A shorter 
latent period and a more rapid increment oi height 
were marked m the spinal preparations During 
spinal shock the height of the reflex contraction m 
the spinal frog is not maximal In half the experi¬ 
ments the height of the myogram was greater in 
the decerebiate than 111 the spinal preparations 

_ British Mycological Society, January 20—H Wor- 
mald Crown gall on nursery stock Kdsum^ of 
crown gall investigations and account of crown gall 
on apple stock in this country —Miss W Ridler The 
fungus present in Lunulana cruciata The fungus is 
not constant in occurrence, but when it occurs it is 
definitely localised There is no evidence that the 
fungus has any effect on the production of sexual 
reproductive organs or gemmae or on the size of the 
plants The association is regarded as harmless 
parasitism on the part of the fungus —A S Horne 
The systematic characters of closely allied strains of 
Fusarium were described Spore shape, dimensions, 
and septations have proved exceedingly variable and 
of less relative value m classification than occurrence 
of sclerotia clilaniydospores, colouring principles, re¬ 
lation to active hydrogen etc 1 Sectoring* often 
occurs in culture and has resulted in increase in the 
number of strains from 6 to about 14 —W Brown 
Experiments on growth rate and cultural factors of the 
same species of Fusarium The amount of “ staling ” 
varied m different strains Practically any cultural 
characteristic can be developed in any one strain by 
choosing suitably the composition of the various 
constituents of a synthetic medium —J Ramsbottom 
Berkeley and Broome An account of the way in 
which these two mycologists became interested m the 
study of fungi and associated together as shown by 
their correspondence in the Bntish Museum (Natural 
History) 

Geological Society, February 7 —Prof A C 
Seward, president, in the chair —G Vibert Douglas 
Geological results of the Shackleton-Rowctt {Quest) 
expedition The more detailed work commenced m 
South Georgia, which lies 900 miles east of Cape 
Horn and is 100 miles long by ao miles m width 
It is an upland dissected by glacial action Th,e 
glaciers in general show signs of withdrawal The 
island consists of sedimentary rocks and, at the south¬ 
eastern end, igneous rocks The sediments may 
represent two periods of deposition, divided by ail 
unconformity The rocks all show signs of meta- 
morphism, and the strike of the folds and lamell® 
of the phylhtes indicate that the pressure came 
either from the south-south-west or from the north- 
north-east Elephant Island is situated in the 
Powell group of the South Shetlands and 19 an ice- 
covered plateau rising to 1200-1500 feet above sea- 
level The Tristan da Cunha Group, 1500 miles 
west of the Cape of Good Hope, are of volcanic origin, 
Gough Island, more than 200 miles south of the 
Tnatan da Cunha Group, is 8 mites long by 3 mites 
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in width It is a monoclmal block, with dip-slopes 
to the west and escarpments to the east The lavas 
forming these features are basaltic and intrusive 
into these lavas is i trachytic stock Following this 
intrusion the basalts wert cut by a senes of dolcntic 
dykes In gener il, it is similar to Ascension and 
St Helena Islands 


Dublin 

Royal Dublin Society, J inuary 23 —Prof J A 
Scott m the chair—J Joly Isost tsy ind continental 
drift—H H Dixon and N G Ball Ihc structure 
of the vascular supply to the storage organs ot some 
seedlings According to the view that the trachea, 
convey material only in an upward direction md 
are not function il in the downw ird transport ot 
organic substance m the plant the orgms connecting 
the stores of organic substances with embryos would 
either contain no tracheal (woody) strands or would 
possess only vestigial traces of this tissue In the 
seedlings of Lodotcea sechellarum Phumx cananensn 
P daclyhfera, P silvestns and of V icia (aba the 
petiole of the cotyledon transports the stored orgtmc 
material to the growing embryo and in the bundles 
the tracheal or woody str md is norm dly dc 
veloped, and m some cises at letst, the trachex ire 
differentiated earlier than the sitvt tubes Hence the 
structure of these seedlings is in agreement with the 
view that the wood transmits organic m ite rials 


Paris 

Academy of Sciences, January 29 M Albra H illcr 
in the chair—Georges / Remoundos 1 he iteration 

of multiform functions —A Angelesco A class of 
polynomials and <111 extension of laylors and 
Laurent’s series—E Gau The study of invariants 
relating to the characteristics of partial differential 
equations of the second order with two independent 
variables —Birger Meidell The probability of errors 
—Paul Piketty Cold hardening by drawing I lie 
method of M Seigle for increistng the strength of 
metal bars by extension up to the elastic limit wis 
utilised bv tile author in 1911 for reducing the 
weight of steel in reinforced concrete construction — 
Jean Chazy The expression of Linsttin s law m 
Cartesian co ordinates —MM Huguenard, Magnart, 
and A Plantol A compensated hot wire anemometer 
The most convenient way of mounting 1 hot wnc 
anemometer is to measure the fall of potential over \ 
resistance placed in the circuit containing the hot 
wire The curve showing the gas velocity is a 
function of the potential differences is nearly pir.t- 
bohe, and as a consequence iccurdte measurements 
Coin be made only over a narrow field If the shunt 
k*Jbe replaced by a fine platinum wire of variable n 
sistance, the conditions can be ai ranged to give 1 
linear relation between the potential differences and 
the gas velocity —Rodolphc Soreau The laws of 
vanation of the characteristics of stand ird air with 
altitude A new formula is deduced for the pressure 
Us a function of the altitude m which the tern pet a- 
ture of the air is eliminated The pressures calcu¬ 
lated from the equation agree well with the expen- 
mental results, the latter being computed from 89 
v observations with balloons at heights ranging up to 
' 20,000 metres —L Dicombe The theory of gravita¬ 
tion —M *de Broglie and J Cabrera The gamma 
rays Of the radium and thorium family studied by 
’ tiieir photo-electric effect Thee apparatus described 
A TO an earlier communication has been applied to 1 
'determine the wave lengths of the gamma rays of the 
/ itttfsothonuzn group —A Portevin and P Chevenard 1 

k> st 


The dilatometnc study of the alloys of aluminium 
with magnesium and silicon The coefficients of 
expansion of the alloys were obtained by 1 differential 
method against a standard of pure aluminium — 
Mile G Marchal 1 he dissociation ot silver sulphate 
The dissociation was studied over the temperature 
rmgt 820° C 1220° C and the partial pressures of 
oxygen sulphur dioxide and sulphur trioxidc c ilcu- 
lated for 28 temptratures between these limits — 
1’iul Mondain-Monval The law of solution Sodium 
mtiatc obeys the solubility liw of 1 e ( h itchci very 
closely —Ldou ird and Remy Urbain I lie atmolysis 
of 1 gaseous mixture < ontaimng several constituents 
Application to the mixtuie utilised in the sulphuric 
11 id industry by the contact method—I- Loewinson- 
Lessing A re lation betwor n the atomic numbers and 
itonpc weights of the chemical elements Starting 
with helium foi tlit first twenty elements the atomic 
weight is equal (within one unit) to the sum of the 
itomic number of the element and of th it immedi itely 
succeeding it—I J Simon mil ( Chavanne A 
new method of preparation of monochloi icctic icid 
l hi picparution is bdstd on the hydration of tri- 
chlorcthylcnc by sulphuuc md (9095 pci cent) at 
1 temperiturc of 1 70 4 ( The yield is more thin qo 
pa cent of the thcoictii il M Tiffeneau mil Mile J 
Livy Pinacolic and scmipmaiuhc tr Dispositions 
Comp trison of the iptitudc to migration of \ irious 
radii Us In these tianspositions the mignting Un¬ 
dent \ of the itliyl and benzyl groups is much more 
| nnrked than with the nuthyl rultcal No sitis- 
fectoiy txplan vhon foi this can be given A 
Briquet llic inv tsion of the sea on the coast of 
Bcnk md the tca< lung of reicnt giology llic 
encroachments seriously threaten the Haut Banc 
1 glit vnd the < itv of Piris Ilospit il I he c lusts tnd 
possible engineering remains in discussed—F 
Raspal lempciature meisunrncnts in trnl bo:mgs 
1700 metres deep licai Mobiles ((.id) At 1674 
metres depth the temper iturc w is 82“ 5 C A use 
of i°C jxr 24 3 metres wis found as in iverage 
over the ringe 300 metres to 1071 metres—l’icrre 
Bonnet The existence of the upper bilunm md 
lowir Devonnn in southern I ransc me isi t—G 
Pontier I he presence of lit/has plamtrons in the 
ted ti ig (Lnglish Upper Pliocene) \n account of a 
detailed e munition of a molir of L pUunjrons 
iound north of lihxstowc in 1922 — J Thoulet 
Relition between the depth of the line ol appeirmcc 
of mud md the depth of the waves—Ph Wehrli 
md l< Cordebas lhe notion e.t ph tsc in the study 
ot the undulalory peiturbation of prcssuic Marcel 
Mirande bpcci il elaborating orgamtes (ste rmoplasts) 
of the eptdeiniis in the si tics ot the bulb of the white 
lily —Robert Stumper New researches ott the venom 
of mts Dctennin itions of the pueentages of formic 
acid from three species of ants (( atrtglvphis bicolor, 

( amponotiis iHhiops md ( amponolus maculatus) 
l ornuc icid was proved to be the only flee volatile 
acid present —1 Aubel The microDial metabolism 
of 1 u tic and pyruvic acids —Rene Legendre and 
Maurice Nicloux A mask designed for administering 
oxygen in artihcnl respirition After poisoning by 
carbon monoxide or other g ises, the efficiency of the 
usml methods of artificial respiration is mm h in¬ 
creased if oxygen is simultaneously administered 
I he mask described resembles those used in adminis¬ 
tering anaesthetics, and leaves the eyes uncovered 
It is furnished with two valves and is of small capacity 
Schafers method of artificial respiration is recom¬ 
mended —Georges Mourlquand and Paul Michel The 
experimental conditions of the action of cod liver oil 
Its osteodystrophic power in the presence of an 
insufficient food regime 
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I Sequence m School Geometry 

T HERE is discontent as to the condition of 
geometry teaching in schools and in the search 
for remedies tht question has been reopt ned whether 
j there should be an agreed sequence It appears trom 
the report summarised in Nat-urs of February 24 
| p 271 that go per 1 ent of those membi rs of the \ssist 
ant Misters \ssomtion who replied to a questionnaire 
voted for sui h a sequent e but there is the significant 
note Tht figures tannot be more th m approximately 
torrec t as some of the replies were difluult to interpret 
It mat he worth while to (insider tht question itself 
what is meint by 1 sequence for unless wt are 
j clear ibout this the question is unIncut is uvl dis 
tussion to siv nothing ibout \ iting may be wide 
of flu mirk 

J iftv fortv even thirty vetrs ag< tht [ athw ly 
| through stintl (and even college) niithcnntics w is 
beset with tht niti e Vtrbiten \ bn mi r ,ht not 
use algclit 11 tltuip anthmcti inilysis was for 
bidden in geomttrv paptrs calculus m d mg anal\ ti¬ 
ed gt metrv or met him s while to muitun a sine 
or t osine in the natur d philos phy paper of 11 ertam 
examinmg bod) would htvc bttn to pull the very 
whiskers of dt ith 

Suth at It ist wtrt the facts is understood hy those 
still tn statu puptllan inti as imprtsstd upon them hy 
their immediate teichers whatever libtrty the higher 
powers—the examiners—may laivt txrr istd in pruc 
tire Hut above all there must bt no dtpirture from 
the order of Euelid and to u t a later proposition m 
the preof of an earlier was mirtal si 1 
Now here a distimtion should bt made in part 
Eudids order is essential t> his general irgument, 
but in part it is not ind is mtrtlv matter of thinre or 
i onvenienee Bor example I 16 (tint tht < xtenor 
angle of a triangle is greiter than either of the interior 
opp< site ingles) of neeessit) comes before I 32 (that 
the exterior ingle is c ju el to the tw > together) and 
to use the latter to prove the former is a real error 
betray in„ want of grasp of Luolid s argument 
On the other hand his Sixth Bo >k (on proportion 
and similar figures) does not depend on any proposi 
tion subsequent to I 36 and I 38 (that p irallclograms 
and triangles on equal bases and between the same 
parallels are equal) Consequently to use VI 8 to 
prive I 47 would not have been false logic, or an 
essential departure from his system, but merely a 
v ination from the particular method he chose to adopt 
By sequence, then, we miy mean either essential 
sequence departure from which destroys the validity 
of the argument, or merely the arrangement of the 
subject-matter m an order dictated by convenience 
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or taste, not by logic Now, what is in the mind of 
those who desire a uniform sequence, whether agreed 
or imposed ? We do not know , but it may be useful 
to consider the case for both kinds of sequence—that 
of logic and that of convenience We will take the 
latter first 

It would, no doubt, be convenient, as boys frequently 
move from school to school, if all followed the same 
general order—taking, for example, the circle before 
similarity or vice versa But agreement on an open 
question like this is unlikely, for each of the equally 
admissible orders would find strong advocates, and 
teachers keenly interested in their work would not 
willingly surrender their liberty 

Ihe graver question, of course, is as to the logical 
sequence But in fact, the current practice of schools 
has eliminated the question m this form, for the 
practice is now widespread (and the Assistant Masters’ 
Association’s Report will give it further currency) of 
beginning the formal study of geometry at a point 
where a sufficiently broad quasi-axiomatic basis has 
been established, namely, the conditions of congruency 
of triangles and the angle properties of parallel lines 

This means m effect the abandonment, or at least 
the postponement, of most of Euclid’s propositions 
up to I 33 Experience has shown that many of these 
individual propositions are not really grasped by the 
ordinary boy, and if these are omitted others become 
unnecessary, as they are mere links between the others 
The advantage of the omission is that a boy can begin 
where the work is easy mstead of where it is most 
difficult 

Two questions of great importance emerge, however, 
and it is probably to these that those who are, quite 
justly, dissatisfied with the present state of things 
should address themselves First, how can we recover 
anything that we have lost by departure from the strict 
traditional system , and second, when, if at all, should 
boys be introduced to the initial difficulties which have 
been evaded ? 

As to the former, it is suggested that the proper 
guiding word is not “ sequence,” but “ interconnexion ” 
—that the idea required is not so much that of a 
single thread, as of a network of argument It is an 
excellent practice to take a known proposition and 
trace its connexions backward Thus the property 
of a cyclic quadrilateral depends on the relation 
between the angle at the centre and that at the 
circumference, this, agam, depends on two early pro¬ 
positions, namely, the exterior angle of a triangle is 
eqpal to the two interior angles, and the angles at the 
base of an isosceles triangle are equal, the former de¬ 
pends on the angle properties of parallels, the latter 
on congruence Following this process, wherever we 
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begin, we always get back to one or both of these 
fundamental principles 

This illustration shows how grasp of sequence can 
be strengthened, as illustration of interconnexion 
take Pythagoras’s proposition It may be proved, 
as in Euclid, by use of parallelograms and congruent 
triangles, or by variants, using parallelograms only, 
which, however, depend on congruent triangles, but 
agam it may be proved by the use of similar triangles 
(Euclid VI 8) But similar triangles rest on the 
angle properties of parallels and on Euclid VI 3, or 
the equivalent proposition as to the segments made 
on transversals by parallels, and this, agam, depends 
on congruence Similarly, it seems unwise to neglect 
either of the proofs of Fuclid III 35, 36 (rectangles 
contained by segments of chords), the proof by 
similarity is the easier and shows the inwardness of 
the proposition better, Euclid’s proof brings out the 
important fact that the rectangle is equal to k 2 - r a , 
the “ power of the point ” Illustrations might be 
multiplied, but these will suffice to indicate what 
is meant, the habit of tracing connexions which gives 
mastery of the whole, and, it may be added, greatly 
increased power in what, after all, is the essential 
thing, the art of doing riders 

The second question does not, perhaps, as yet 
admit of so definite an answer when and how far 
should pupils be asked to face the initial difficulties— 
congruence, parallelism, and the link propositions 
( e g inequalities) necessary for dealing with them ? 
A partial answer may be given with some confidence 
not until they have mastered the rest of the work 
and have gained power m solving problems Beyond 
this it is not safe to dogmatise, but if geometry is 
worth studying for its own sake, for its beauty and 
essential interest, and not merely as an exercise in 
logic, it is quite possible, and, indeed, for most boys 
probable, that they will gain more by going on— 
by studying the ordinary developments not contained 
in Euclid, e g coaxal circles, pole and polar, inversion, 
etc, and geometrical conics, to say nothmg of solid 
geometry — than by going back to examine first 
principles Still m sixth form work, possibly m 
favourable circumstances in a fifth form, time 
might well be found for this, properly handled it 
would arouse great interest and would certainly be 
well within the power of the bo>s—as it is not within 
that of a third form It involves, above all, the 
parallels axiom and some consideration of the relation¬ 
ship between axioms and definitions, in fact, it is 
quite as much a philosophic as a mathematical question 
Its treatment would be rendered more effective by 
some knowledge of non-Euclidean geometry on the 
part of the teacher 
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The Development of the Quantum Theory 

(1) Molecular Phystcs By Dr James Arnold Crowther 
(Text-books of C hemical Research and Engineering) 
Third edition Pp vm +189 (London J and 
A Churchill, 1923) ys 6d net 

(2) The Quantum Theory By Prof fint/ Reithe 
Translated by Dr H S Hatfield and Henry L 
Brose Pp v+183 (London Methuen and to. 
Ltd , 1922 ) 6s net 

0 give an intelligible account of the modem 
theory of “ quanta ” is a difficult, if not an 
impossible, task Many of the ideas involved are un¬ 
familiar, and between them and the laws of orthodox 
physics lies an unbridged gulf Our sympathy must 
therefore be extended to the authors of the two volumes 
under consideration in the attempts they have made 
to explain and elucidate the theory Dr Crowther 
has added an interesting chapter of an elementary 
character on quanta to his book on molecular physics, 
and although his treatment is, perhaps necessarily, 
somewhat didactic he has succeeded in bringing out 
clearly the difficulties to be faced and the method of 
meeting them “ The merit of Planck’s theory is not 
so much that it removes our troubles altogether, but 
that it packs them all together into one bag, so to 
speak, so that they become easier to handle ” Prof 
Reiche has given an exceptionally lucid exposition of 
the ongm and development of the quantum theory, 
and the translation of his book, which appears to have 
been carefully carried out, may be recommended to 
English-speaking students of the subject It is to be 
regretted that the bad example of the German original 
has been followed in collecting together indiscriminately 
mathematical notes and references to the number of 
325 m an appendix of more than fiftv pages 
The birth of the quantum theory' was December 14, 
1900, when Dr Max Planck, professor of theoretical 
physics in the University of Berlin, made a com¬ 
munication to the German Physical Society on the 
distribution of energy in the normal or “ black body ” 
spectrum He described a new method of obtaining 
the formula (which he had announced a few weeks 
earlier), representing the way in which the energy is 
divided between the various frequencies which go to 
form the complete contmuous spectrum of the radia¬ 
tion In order to secure agreement with experimental 
results Planck was led to the hypothesis of energy 
quanta, .according to which the radiation energy of 
any assigned frequency v can be emitted and absorbed 
only as an integral multiple of an element of energy 
„ «=Av, where A is a constant of Nature, now known as 
Planck’s constant The numerical value first given 
by Planck was h =6 55 x 10-* 7 erg sec, a value which 
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is in remarkably good agreement with later determina¬ 
tions by several widely different methods The 
fundamental relation of Planck’s theory may be 
written m the form tjv^nh, where n is a positive 
integer Thus A is a quantity of the dimensions of 
energy multiplied by time, that is of “ Action ” as 
that term is used in connexion with the Principle of 
Least Action, and the universal constant A represents 
a true atom of Action Jeans remarks that “ an 
attempt to imagine a universe in which action is 
atomu leads the mind into a state of hopeless con¬ 
fusion ” Perhaps the attempt would be less bewilder¬ 
ing were it possible to visualise more clearly the four- 
dimensional spai e time world of Minkowski, in which 
action rather than energy is conserved \n element 
of this world may be regarded as an element of action 
In dealing with the radiation problem an incan¬ 
descent body may be pictured as containing a large 
number of small oscillators, or Hertzian resonators, 
which are capable of acquiring energy and emittmg 
radiation In the first form of Planck’s theory the 
fundamental hypothesis was that each resonator can 
acquire or lose energy only by sudden jumps, m such 
a way that its store of energy must always be an 
integral multiple of the quantum hv Thus a resonator 
of high frequency can avail itself of energy only in 
large units, while a resonator of low frequency can 
absorb or emit energy in small quantities It is not 
difficult to see that consequently the radiation will 
contain comparatively little light eithei of very short 
or of very long wave-length There must be some 
intermediate value of the frequency corresponding to 
maximum emission of radiation, as is actually found 
to be the case in experiments on the distribution of 
energy m the spectrum of a “ black body ” By 
combming this conception of energy elements with 
Boltzmann’s definition of entropy, Planck arrived at 
his celebrated radiation formula, which is found to 
agree closelv with the results of observation lo 
minimise the difficulties associated with the discon¬ 
tinuous emission and absorption of radiation, Planck 
put forward modified forms of his theory later on, 
but many writers, including Pomcare, prefer the more 
drastic treatment originally proposed 
The failure at low temperatures of the law of Dulong 
and Petit, which assigns a constant value to the pro¬ 
duct of atomic weight and specific heat of a solid, may 
be explained if we abandon here, as we have already 
done in dealing with radiation, the principle of the 
equipartition of energy and make use, in some form 
or other, of the idea of a quantum Emstern m 1907 
was the first to attempt to solve this problem by 
applying the unitary theory of energy to the vibra¬ 
tional energy of the atoms of a solid A more com- 
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plete and satisfactory theory was put forward in 191a 
by Debve, who, instead of assuming a definite frequency 
characteristic of a particular substance, imagined the 
solid capable of vibrating so as to yield a whole 
spectrum of frequencies from zero up to an assigned 
maximum Still better agreement with experiment 
was secured by a modification of Debye’s theory 
proposed bv Born and Kdrmfin Prof Reiche gives 
an excellent account of this theory, which regards the 
solid not as a continuous elastic substance, but as an 
arrangement of atoms in a space lattice 
Perhaps the most startling application of the quan¬ 
tum theory is found in the remarkable connexion 
between moving electrons and electromagnetic waves 
When light of sufficiently short wave-length is allowed 
to fall upon a polished metal plate, negative electrons 
are set free with a velocity t> which depends upon the 
frequency v of the exciting light The maximum 
kinetu energy of an electron increases with 

frequency m agreement with a formula first suggested 
by Einstein on the basis of the hypothesis of “ light 
quanta ” This fundamental law of photo-electric 
activity may be written 

where v 0 is a definite frequency characteristic of the 
metal on which the radiation falls The equation 
possesses a very high degree of generality, for it applies 
not only to ordinary light, but also to X-rays, and 
appears to be valid not only in the case of emission 
of electrons under the influence of light, but also when 
emission of radiation is brought about in consequence 
of the impact of electrons The extraordinary problem 
involved in this reciprocal relation has been well put 
by Sir William Bragg “ It is as if one dropped a 
plank mto the sea from a height of 100 ft, and found 
that the spreadmg ripple was able, after travelling 
1000 miles and becoming infinitesimal m comparison 
with its original amount, to act upon a wooden ship 
in such a way that a plank of that ship flew out of 
its place to a height of 100 ft How does the energy 
get from one place to another ? ” “ In many ways 
the transference of energy suggests the return to 
Newton’s corpuscular theory But the wave theory 
is too firmly established to be displaced from the 
ground that it occupies We are obliged to use each 
theory as occasion demands, and to wait for further 
knowledge as to how it may be possible that both 
should be true at the same time ” 

The quantum theory of spectral series, with which 
the name of the Danish physicist Niels Bohr will 
always be associated, is based on two fundamental 
ideas The first is a natural extension of the principle 
involved in the photo-electric effect Bohr argued 
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that when an atom emits monochromatic radiation of 
frequency v, it must be because the atomic system, 
has lost energy of amount hv But a second applica¬ 
tion of the quantum principle is required m order to 
fix the “ stationary states ” of the atomic system, that 
is, to determine the permissible orbits By the applica¬ 
tion of these hypotheses Bohr was brilliantly successful 
in deducing Balmer’s and certain similar series emitted 
by hydrogen, and the series in the enhanced spectrum 
of helium 

The later and more general formulation of the 
quantum theory put forward by Wilson, Sommerfeld, 
Ishiwara, and others, has linked together the various 
interpretations given for the quantum constant, and 
has made further progress possible in different direc¬ 
tions Sommerfeld, taking mto account the dependence 
of the mass of the electron upon its velocity, has been 
able to explain and even to predict the fine structure 
of the lines in the simpler senes, and has obtained 
results of great interest in connexion with X-ray 
spectra Much light has also been thrown by the 
theory on the resolution of spectral lmes under the 
influence of an electric or a magnetic field 

Attempts have been made with a certain measure 
of success to apply the quantum theory to explain the 
facts of magnetism, and the existence of discrete tubes 
of magnetic induction of strength h/e (where e is the 
electron charge) has been suggested To meet the 
demands of the principle of relativity it may be 
necessary to postulate discrete electromagnetic tubes, 
or “ calamoids,” in four dimensions Theoretically 
there is much to be said for the mtroduction of the 
“ magneton,” as one of the ultimate constituents of 
atomic structure Here we are brought face to face 
with one of the outstanding problems of physics Is 
the atom a solar system in miniature m which electrons 
are in rapid orbital motion about a massive nucleus, 
or is it possible to employ stationary electrons or 
magnetons to give an approximately statical model ? 
The quantum mechanism imagined by E 1 Whittaker 
may yield an answer to this question Then what 
are we to say as to the bearing of the quantum theory 
on the still more difficult question of the structure of 
the nucleus itself! 

Prof Reiche heads his last chapter “ The Future,” 
and propounds a senes of questions still awaiting 
solution “ That there are discrete mechanical and 
electncal systems, characterised by quantum condi¬ 
tions and marked out from the infinite continuity of 
‘ classically ’ possible states, appears certain But 
where does the deeper cause lie which brings about 
this discontinuity in nature ? Is radiation really 
propagated in the manner claimed by the classical 
theory, or has it also a quantum character ? Over 
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all these problems there hovers at the present time 
a mysterious obscurity In spite of the enormous 
empirical and theoretical material which lies before 
us, the flame of thought which shall illumine the 
obscunty is still wanting I et us hope that the day 
is not far distant when the might) labours of our 
generation will be brought to a successful conclusion ” 
H S Allen 


History of Medicine 

(1) The School of Salernum Regimen Sanitatis 
Salermtanum 1 he English Version, by Sir John 
Ilarington History of the School of Salernum, by 
Dr Francis R Packard, and a Note on the Pre¬ 
history of the Regimen Sanitatis, by Dr Fielding 
H Garrison Pp 2x6 (London Oxford Unit ersity 
Press, 1922 ) 14$ net 

(2) life and Times of Ambrone Pari (1510-11590) 
With a New Translation of his Apology and an 
Account of hts Journeys in Divers Places B\ Dr 
F R Packard Pp xn + 297 (London Oxford 
University Press, 1922 ) 28s net 

(3) The Gold-Headed Cane By Dr W Macmichacl 
New edition Pp xxvu+261 (London Oxford 
University Press, n d) i6r net 

HE growing mterest m the study of the history 
of medicine to which the recent congress held in 
London testified (see Nature, August 26,1922, p 296), 
is further exemplified by the publication of these three 
fine volumes from the Oxford Unit ersity Press under 
the editorship of Dr Francis S Packard, editor of 
“ The Annals of Medical History ” All the works 
in question are classics, and perusal of them forms an 
attractive introduction to the study of medical history, 
illustrating as they do the development of medicine 
at different periods 

(1) The “ Regimen Sanitatis Salcrmtanum ” is a 
handbook of domestic medicine written m verse for 
the benefit of laymen and particularly for Robeit, 
Duke of Normandy, the eldest son of William the 
Conqueror who on his way to the Holy Land passed 
a winter at Salerno in 1096 He visited it again on 
his return from the Crusades m 1099, to seek relief, 
it is said, for a poisoned wound of the arm which he 
had received in the war As Dr Garrison points out 
m an introductory note, m the 14th and 15th centuries 
there was a veritable flood of hygienic rules addressed 
to great lbrds and ladies for their use in travel, cam¬ 
paigns, or pregnancy, all dealing with dietetics, oral 
hygiene, care of the hair, sleep, etc The author¬ 
ship of the “ Regimen ” is doubtful Although 
Daremberg, who published the most complete modem 
edition m 1830, regarded it as the work of several hands, 
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it is generally attributed to John of Milan, who was 
head of the School of Silerno at the end of the nth 
century I he text of the various copies in existence 
differs i onsidcrably in length Thus the text annotated 
by Arnold of Villa Nova (1235-1311), which is used in 
the present edition, contains 363 lines, whereas some 
manuscript editions contain less, and others more 
than a thousand lines The translation in tins edition 
is that published m 1607 bv Sir John 1 ! inngton a 
well-known scholar and courtier of the time of Queen 
1 li/abeth, under the title of “ 1 lie Englishmans Doctor 
or I he Schoolc of Salcrnc or Pin snail Observations 
for the perfect Preserving of the Bod\ of Man in 
Contmuall Health ” The Fnglish text is accompanied 
b\ notes and embellished bv curious illustrations taken 
from old editions of the “ Regimen ” A list of the 
more readily iccessiblc works dealing with the School 
of Salerno is appended 

(2) The volume dealing with Ambroise Pare will bv 
many readers be found to be the most attractive of 
the three books under notice It contains not only a 
transition in winch the spirit of the original is well 
preserved, of one of Part’s most remarkable writings, 
but also an admirable sketch of the period in which lie 
livtd, including an account of the F uulte dc Mtdec me, 
the Confrerie de Sunt tome, and the c ommumty of 
barber surgeons, as well as a chronological description 
of Parc’s works lhe “ \pologie et traite contcnant 
les voyages faits en divers licux,” of v Inch Dr Packard 
offers a new and complete translation, was written m 
answer to a book published in 1580 by I tienne 
Gourmelen, dean of the Faculty de Mtdec me, who 
attacked Par6 for his treatment of wounds and his 
use of the ligature After showing that he had been 
preceded m the use ol the ligature by a host of great 
authorities, including Hippocrates, Galen, Avicenna, 
Guv de thauliac, Vesalius, Jean dc Vigo, and others, 
Pare rehtis the histones of rasts in which he had 
applied the method with success 1 he rest of the 
work consists of a description of the campaigns m 
Italv, France Germans, and Flanders in which Par6 
took part, and of those whom “ he dressed and God 
curtd ” lhe book is copiously illustrated, there being 
27 full page plates, 22 text illustrations, and two folded 
maps of Paris of the 16th and 17th centuries 

(3) A canc in previous centuries was the appanage 
of every physician, and was usually crowned with a 
hollow knob of gold, silver, or ivory containing aromatic 
substances to keep off contagion 1 he gold-headed cane 
which has given its name to this v olume had a crutch¬ 
shaped handle lhe book consists of the supposed 
narration of a gold-headed cane which originally 
belonged to Radcliffe, and passed successively into 

I the hands of Mead, Askew, Pitcairn, and Bailhe, whose 
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professional careers it describes On the death of 
Bailhe, whom Sir William Osier regarded as in many 
ways the most distinguished possessor of the cane, 
his widow gave it to Sir Henry Halford, who presented 
it to the Royal College of Physicians, m the librarj 
of which it now reposes 

The memoirs of the cane give a vivid account 
of the social and professional life of the leading 
London physicians in the seventeenth and eightemth 
centuries, including descriptions of the earlv meetings 
of the Royal Society Of special interest is the 
life of Dr Mead, of whom it is said that “ of all 
physicians he gained the most, spent the most, and 
enjoyed the highest fame not only m his own but in 
foreign countries ” Apart from their professional 
attainments, Mead and Askew were highly accomplished 
scholars and ardent bibliophiles, the extent of their 
acquisitions being shown hy the fact that the sale of 
Mead’s library took twenty-eight days and that of the 
Bibliotheca Askeviana twenty days lhc real author 
of “ The Gold-Headed Cane” was Dr, afterwards 
Sir William Macmichael, censor to the College of 
Physicians on two occasions and subsequently 
physiaan-in-ordmary to the King Macmichael also 
wrote a small and entertaining volume entitled “ Lives 
of British Physicians” The first edition of “The 
Gold-Headed Cane ” was published m 1827, two years 
after the opening of the present home of the Royal 
College of Physicians in Pall Mall, and the second 
edition appeared the following year A third edition 
was published m 1884, or forty-five years after 
Macmichael’s death, by Dr William Munk, registrar 
of the C ollege, who continued the narrative down 
to 1871 


Frontier Tribes of Assam 

The Lhota Nagas By J P Mills With an Intro¬ 
duction and Supplementary Notes by J H Hutton j 
(Published by direction of the Government of Assam ) 
Pp xxxix + 255 (London Macmillan and Co, 
Ltd , 1922 ) 25s net 

R MILLS’S monograph on the Lhota Nagas is 
a worthy supplement to the accounts of the 
Angami and Sema branches of the Naga tribes published 
by the enterprise and liberality of the Government of 
Assam, and written by Mr J H Hutton, who has 
contributed a valuable introduction and notes to the 
present work The v olume contains a full description, 
pressed down and running over, of the life of this 
interesting people, who are now losing their identity 
by the influence of Christian and Hindu propaganda 
A pleasant feature in the wnter’s work is the sympathy 
he shows for this childlike people, fully reciprocated 
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by them, who showed their loyalty in the great war 
and claim to have defeated the Germans under the 
leadership of their white chief 
Ihe most important part of the book is the intro¬ 
duction in which Mr Hutton, with unrivalled know¬ 
ledge, sums up the latest conclusions on the ethnography 
of the Nagas It gives a final blow to the methods 
pursued by the late Sir H Rislev and his school in 
dealing with the problems of Indian ethnology Risley 
assumed that groups like Brahmans and Rajputs were 
homogeneous entities, and that it was possible by the 
measurement of a few skulls, collected haphazard, to 


t # 


isliil 


Fig t —A Lhota warrior tu full dress From 1 he Lhota Nagas. ’ 

decide thur position in his ethnological scheme It 
has now been proved that these groups are in no sense 
homogeneous, and Mr Hutton shows that the Naga 
tribes represent the convergence and assimilation of 
at least three streams of immigrants “ No Naga tribe 
is of pure blood, but the area which they inhabit has 
been the scene of immigrations from north-east, north¬ 
west, and south, and the different stocks introduced 
in this way have entered into their composition 
Indeed, in view of the struggles that have taken place 
for the fertile plains of Burma to the east and India 
to the west, it is inevitable that some elements worsted 
in these struggles should have been pushed up mto 
the hills ” This is good sense and well expressed, and 
there is now no justification lor accepting a hasty, ill- 
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considered generalisation, or for assuming the division 
of the Indian races into a series of water-tight com¬ 
partments 1 view contndicted l>\ the whole course 
of Indian lustors 

Among the elements which contribute to the 
formation of the Naga group of tribes must now be 
recognised the Negrito because Mr Hutton has 
detected among them examples of a t\pe “ with a 
dec idedl\ dark-brown skm and fur//\ hair ” But it 


farther east It thus marks a decided advance towards 
the settlement of some of the most urgent problems 
of Indi m ethnologv 

Mr Mills’s work is an excellent example of hcld-work 
in ethnologv and it onlv remains to srv that lus 
monograph is furnished with a fine series of photo¬ 
graphs, maps and in idmirablt index compiled bv 
Litut-lol J Shakespear 



tvpe Mr Hutton is possiblv pushing the evidence a 
little too far when he suggests a comparison between 
a form of spear with ornamental barbs cun ing outwards 
from the shaft, a peculiar dao knife, and a shouldered 
hoe, with similar weapons and implements used by the 
Igorots of the Philippine Islands as proving the 1 omraon 
origin of these laces The general conclusion is quite 
acceptable, but it will need much further exploration 
to bring to light that amount of matcrnl by which 
so wide-a generalisation can be established But Mr 
Hutton, who writes in a scholarly wav and without 
anv trace of dogmatism, is clearly working on scientific 
lines, and his admirable introduction throws much- 
needed light on the connexion of the races of eastern 
India with those of the Malay Peninsula and the islands 


Our Bookshelf 

in Introduction to the Chennstr\ of Plant Pro¬ 
duct'. Bv Dr Paul Ila is and 1 G Hill 
Vol 2 Metabolic Proc esses I’p vm + 140 
(I ondon I ongmans, Green ind ( 0 , 1922 ) 
7* 6 d net 

Tin first volumt of this work is already well 
known to students of plant physiology , first 
issued in 1912, it is already in its third edition 
In this third edition the more pliv siologtcal 
problems were left for treatment in this second 
volume which is in effect a completelv new 
book In the brief pieface the authors describe 
their choice between the altcrnitivc methods 
of treatment, and cverv studtnt will lx grateful 
for their courageous dec ision to attempt 1 con¬ 
nected account of the present state of our know¬ 
ledge rather than an cn< vcloptelie digest of the 
literature l he result is a hook much more 
open to criticism but infinite 1* more v tluablc 
After a brief lntroduc tor section devoted 
niainlv to modern methods of measuring and 
expressing bydrion concentration, the svnthetic 
metabolism of fats c trbooyd rates and proteins 
is briefly considered, and two long chiptcrs 
dealing respec tivclv with respiration ind growth 
conclude a short but exceedingly suggestive 
volume 

In the reviewer’s opinion, the authors have 
done a great service to 110tan) b) their dear, 
t onusc and eminently readable treatment of their 
subject The brevity of the set turn devoted to 
fats probably aclequaieh reflects our ignorance 
ot their metabolism m the plant, though one would 
havt liked to see reference to the recent investiga¬ 
tions of Ncubcrg and his c ollaborators lhe section 
on photosv nthesis forms an admirable complement to 
the monograph upon c arbon assimilation bv Jorgensen 
and Stiles, which considers the same problems from a 
more physical point of view 

The treatment of protein metabolism is somewhat 
scantv again a corrce t reflection of our ignorance, but 
an introduction to the recent work upon the relation of 
hvdrion concentration to the chemical and physical 
behaviour of the amphoteric protein would have been 
very v tluable for the 1 ' nghsh reader The emphasis 
given to the dehvdrase mechanism m the treatment of 
respiration seems to the reviewer entirely sound , until 
oxidase mechanisms c an be proved more effective upon 
sugars, their significance as a general respiratory 
mechanism must remain under suspicion The chapter 
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on growth is very clear and well balanced , it is prob¬ 
ably too early to hope for a critical treatment of the 
metabolic machinery of growth—at present there is 
very little metabolism m this chapter 
Among the Head-hunters of Formosa By Janet B 
Montgomery McGovern Pp 220 +plates (London 
T Fisher Unwin, 1922 ) 15s net 
Ai though Mrs McGovern’s interesting account of 
the aborigines of Formosa is written for the general 
public rather than the scientific reader, it is welcome 
as a first instalment of the information she acquired 
during her two years’ stay on the island Our know 
ledge of these peoples is very defective, and the more 
detailed study which she promises will be awaited 
eagerly In this book the author draws an attractive 
picture of a people of many virtues, notwithstanding 
their head-hunting proclivities Their culture and 
social organisation are of considerable interest, not 
the least noteworthy feature being the existence of 
a matriarchate \ested m priestesses Their religion 
consists mainly 111 reverence for their ancestors, but 
among the laiyals whose mountainous country is 
subject to violent rain-storms, the rain-devil is natur¬ 
ally of much importance They do not, however, 
propitiate him, but avert his unwelcome attentions 
by a ceremony in which the priestesses, armed with 
knives, engage in what is clearly a combat with the 
spirit 

The aboriginal tribes show no traces of totemism 
or exogamy, although the marriage of first cousms 
is strictly prohibited Their language belongs to the 
Malayan family, and the author considers that the 
affinity to the Indonesian peoples, which has been 
suggested by other writers, is supported by the occur¬ 
rence of the nost-flute and pile-dwellings among them 
In this connexion it may be noted that the prominence 
of priestesses in religious ceremonies, the sacred 
charat ter of certam jars, and the significance of birds 
as omens, find a close parallel m the customs of certain 
tribes of Borneo 

Bureau of Education, India Occasional Report No 9 
The Planning and Fitting up of School Laboratories 
By M ( S Anantapadmanabha Rau Pp vn-t-40 
+ 8 + 18 plates (Calcutta Government Printing 
Office 1921) 14 rupees 

Works upon the material requirements of laboratories 
are very few, and as this subject is growing m import¬ 
ance published information is always to be welcomed 
The first sixteen pages of the report deal with the general 
planning and relation of rooms and the arrangement 
and characters of the fittings they contain In the 
remarks on construction it is surprising to see “ brick 
nogged ” partitions recommended as light suspended 
walls, in this country it has be« ome rare even to 
find such construction in re-modelling buildings The 
author proceeds to describe the fittings in detail, and 
while he gives a valuable summary every one will not 
agree with all his recommendations, thus he suggests 
lead for the bottoms of fume cupboards, and that the 
gas jet operating the draught should be placed at the 
top of the ventilating shaft near the exit, which would 
usually be a very inconvenient location The plates 
which occupy the greater part of the volume give a 
series of good diagrammatic figures of fitting and plans 
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of rooms, showing how these are laid out These 
drawings are fully dimensioned and should prove of 
service m designing, though here again some difference 
of opinion may arise on the use of details, for example, 
metal handles, indicated for bench drawers, seem open 
to question These are small criticisms and the volume 
will undoubtedly prove of considerable service 

A Summer in Greenland By Prof A C Seward 
Pp xn+100 + 29 plates (Cambridge At the 
University Press, 1922 ) 7 s net 
Two months in west Greenland, where he went to 
collect fossil and recent plants in the summer of 1921, 
taught Prof Seward the fascination of polar regions 
Every chapter of this charming little book shows 
that the country has cast its spell over him He does 
not attempt to justifv his publication, but no justifira- 
tion is necessary Ihe book is a welcome addition 
to the literature of polar regions, for very little on 
Greenland has appeared in English in recent years 
The author deals mainly with the botany and geology 
of the country, but there are some notes on its people 
and history, and a numbtr of excellent illustrations 
and two maps In the comparison of Arctic and 
Antarctic floras a correction may be made Prof 
Seward is mistaken in saying that not a single flow ermg 
plant has been discovered withm the Antarctic Circle 
The grass Deschampsta antarctiea, which he cites from 
lat 62° S , where, by the way, a true Antarctic climate 
occurs, was found, along with Lolobanthus crasstfoltus, 
in lat 68° S in the west coast of Graham Land by the 
French Antarctic expedition in 1909 Another small 
point may be noted I hule, in lat 76° 35' N on the 
west coast of Greenland, is not the most northerly 
settlement in existence Even if the Eskimo camp 
of Etah in lat 78° 20' N be passed over, there is the 
large Norwegian coal-mining settlement of Nvaalesund 
in King Bay, Spitsbergen, in lat 78° 55' N 

Slortes from the Early World Bv R M Fleming Pp 
156+12 plates (London Benn Bros Ltd , 1922 ) 
151 net 

The success which has attended Miss Fleming’s book, 
“ Ancient Tales from Many Lands,” has encouraged her 
to publish a second collection of tales dealing with the 
early world In an interesting summary of the con¬ 
clusion Prof H J Fleure tells us that folk tales “ have 
as their basis the interest of men in one another’s ways 
when even neighbour people had very distinct civilisa¬ 
tions ” These tales cover a wide area and represent 
various phases of ancient life One from America 
illustrates life before the domestication of animals, but 
recent investigation shows that cultivation is m many 
regions as old as herding Many stones indicate the 
beginnings of trade and the social value of craftsman¬ 
ship m the earlier development of settled life That of 
Crcesus suggests the conflict between farmer-fishery m 
the Aegean and the warnor tribes of Media That of 
Bilkis, Queen of Sheba, shows the Hebrews from the 
point of view of Islam, but Miss Fleming might have 
given the incident when Solomon hears that the Queen’s 
legs were hairy, and forces her to raise her skirts in 
passing over the glass floor of his palace, believed to be 
a river, one incident which has parallels from India, 
strangely omitted in this world-wide survey But folk 
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tales must not be pressed too far as evidence of pre¬ 
historic or ancient life They have wandered too much 
to be distinctive of special types of culture—what is 
permanent is the incident, which is combined m many 
ways according to the fanev of the story-teller The 
book, as a whole, is interesting and suggestive, and 
supplies excellent reading for children 

Marine Works a Practical Treatise for Maritime 
Fngtneers, Landowners, and Public Authorities By 
E Latham Pp xn + 174 (London Crosby Lock- 
wood ind Son, 1922 ) i6r net 
1 he scope of Mr Latham’s book is fairly wide, as may 
be si cn from the follow mg brief list of subjects treated 
waves, maritime structures, tidal berths, pile-driving, 
marsh lands, coast defence, navigable rivers, scour 
and deep-water qua\s There is also an appendix 
on legal aspects of maritime engineering The treat¬ 
ment of these subjects is a little uneven Some part 
ot tin volume are detailed ind contain much useful 
inform ition, partuularlv in regard to unu cost prices 
of work aituallv carried out Hsewhcre, there is a 
superfu lalitv a little out of keeping with the title of 
“Treatise” For example, in the first chapter the 
author states that “ the theory of wave action is of 
little jiractic tl value, ’ and dismisses the matter with 
some scanty reference to certain writers who would 
scarcely claim that their contributions to the literature 
of the suhject are as weighty and authoritative as 
those bv others whose names arc ignored This rather 
slighting allusion to theory is scarcely justified by the 
ficts l here ire other opinions and views expressed, 

to which exception might be taken, but apart there¬ 
from, there is much that is useful as an addition to 
tec finical knowledge 1 he book is stated to be the 
outcome of sixteen years’ professional practice, and as 
such should be of value to practical engineers 

(1) Second Year College Chemistry Pp \H-311 i?r 
net (2) S eiond 1 ear College ( hemistry a Manual 
of Laboratory Exercises Pp v 11 Mis ~s (id net 
By Prof W H Chapin (New York J Wiley 
and Sons, Inc , London Chapman and Hall, Ltd 
1922) 

(1) Prof Chapin’s book has, for English readers, a 
somewhat misleading title It is not an elementary 
treatise on inorganic chemistry, but a clear and very 
interesting introduction to general and physical 
chemistry—“the general principles which are the 
framework of our science ” The gas laws, atomic and 
molecular theories (including the periodic system, 
radioactivity and the structure of the atom), solutions, 
equilibrium, and electro-chemistry, are all reviewed 
from the modern point of view, and the result is a 
readable, accurate, and stimulating book for junior 
students in universities 

(2) This is a companion volume to the “ Second Year 
College JChemistry ” The experiments include an ele¬ 
mentary course in practical physical chemistry, and 
some of them are new Although the practical courses 
in Fnglish institutions are differently arranged, Prof 
Chapin’s book will be found useful by teachers m the 
physical chemistry laboratory, as well as by lecturers 
on this subject 
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Secret Sects of Syria and the Lebanon a Consideration 
of their Origin, Creeds, and Religious Ceremonies, and 
their Connection 101th and Influence upon Modern Free¬ 
masonry By B H Springctt Pp 351 (London. 

G Mien and Unwin, Ltd , 1922 ) 12s 6 d net 

Mr Springltt’s aim is to show that the rites of Free¬ 
masonry are derived from the mystic religions of the 
Fast These, in turn he holds, can be trai ed through 
the am lent religions of Egvpt and Mesopotamia to the 
stellar md solar cults of prehistoric times He attempts 
to prove his case by a statement of the esotenc beliefs 
to which initiates were introduced by a regular grada¬ 
tion in such early cults as the 1 kusiman mysteries, 
Mithraism, Zoroastri inism, Uit doctrines of Pythagoras, 
the Gnostics, and the Manic heans, as well as m Moham¬ 
med inism and its various sects He suggests that 
Freemisonry can lie <onnetted with these beliefs 
through the Knights Templar who lie holds, had 
probably adopted the tenets of the Mann beans and 
had been influenced to a considerable degree by the 
Ismeeli, the followers of the Old Man of the Mountains, 
known to the mediev il world as Assassins It mav be 
pointed out that in m inv 1 ascs our knowledge of these 
secret tenets is of doubtful ac c urac y, while the evidence 
agunst the Templars is of little value Owing to the 
authors lack of archaeological knowledge, many of his 
arguments will not bear critical examination, while 
thev embodv a numliei of errors in matter of detail 

Quvmca h xpenmenial By Prof Roman Galarza 
I Mineral (urso de Qunmca Cicntlfica, con los 
Pnncipios Rccitntts de la Fisico-Quimica, para Uso 
dc las Escuelas Normales y Colcgios Yacionales 
Pp 128 ((ordoba Angel Alvarez, 1922 ) 

The volume before us is an introductory treatise on a 
v er\ original plan There 1 a lull acc ount of laboratory 
arts, with many useful recipes ind practical hints, a 
very interesting historical narrative, which embodies a 
good deal of material not usually met with , and a 
description of some of the common elements, including 
phvsual chemistry Ihe book would be found very 
interesting and useful by chemical students learning 
Spanish There arc some trifling errors Newton 
“nacido en Voolsthospe,” which reminds one of the 
English Mchemist “ Germspreise- ” [James Price] of 
Figuier 

More Beetles By J Henri Fabre Translated by 
A Teixcira dc Mattos Pp vm + 322 (London 
Hodder and Stoughton, Ltd , 1922 ) 8s 6d net 
This is the fourth and last volume on beetles in the 
collected English edition of Fabre’s entomological works 
It is of special interest in containing the complete 
account of the habits of the dung-beetle Mmolaurus 
typheeus, which, almost alone among insects, presents 
the phenomenon of the male collaborating for many 
weeks with the female m providing accommodation and 
provisioning the larder for the offspring In several 
chapters Fabre’s scorn of the theory of evolution is 
strongly in evidence, notwithstanding that he adduces 
numerous instances of exquisite adaptations of struc¬ 
tures to the habits of individual species, and at least 
one of sexual selection 
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Letters to the Editor 

[The Editor dots not hold him til/ ntfionsible for 
opinions expressed by his correspondents Neither 
can he undertake to return, nor to correspond with 
the writers of, rejuted manuscripts intended for 
this or any other part of Naiuri No notice it 
taken of anonymous communications] 


The Function of Mendelian Genes 


In Nature for Junuaiy 20, p 74, Prof MacBnde 
makes a statement which appears to me to rest upon 
a fallacy Since this fallacy is not uncommon, and 
since it concerns a very fundamental problem I feel 
that perhaps a discussion of it in these columns may 
serve a useful purpose 

Prof MacTlride in the review referred to writes as 
follows Prof Keinke encounters the Mendelian 
gene and in our opinion takes it far too seriously 
It is becoming every day clearer that a gene is 
not a definite unit of structure at all but simply the 
measure of tht amount of pathological damage which the 
hereditary substance has undergone [Italics in the 
original] It is a meisuie, m a word, of the ' im¬ 
perfection of regul ition ” 

The fallacy mvolvtd is simply this—that Prof 
MacBrule is using the word ‘ gene ” as if it meant 
mutant gene A mutant gene is, stnctly speaking 
that portion of tht hereditary constitution which is 
responsible for the characters of a mutation observed 
to arise in Nature or in the course of experiment 
I take it, however, that Prof MacBnde is considering 
all definite variations which are inherited according 
to Mendel s law s whether their origin was observed 
or no this at any 1 itc is now a legitimate extension 
and I shall employ mutant gene ” to denote the 
altered portion of the hereditary constitution respons¬ 
ible for variations inherited in a Mendelian way 
Now in point of fact as Morgan himself and other 
writers have taken great pains to point out the 
discovery of e ich new Mendehsing variation of each 
new mutant gene, implies also the discovery of an 
allelomoiphic ‘ normal gene ’ responsible for the 
production of the " normal structure and function 
of the part or parts affected by the mutation 

1 he work on Drosophila has completely proved that 
Mendelian genes are carried in the chromosomes 
Prof Bateson, for long sceptical on this point finally 
conceded it last year after seeing the work of Morgan 
and his pupils at Columbia University New York 
Further, it lias proved that within each chromosome 
the genes are arranged m a definite way the observed 
facts are intelligible if we assume that the genes are 
arranged in a constant and linear order, while no satis¬ 
factory alternative hypothesis has been put forward 
In any case, the order is identical for all the 
homologous chromosomes of the species Which are 
tested A mutant gene, therefore, occupies a similar 
position in one particular chromosome to that which 
is occupied in the corresponding chromosome of the 
normal wild strain by an allelomorphic gene which 
has not mutated The mutant differs from the non¬ 
mutant gene by some definite alteration, presumably 
of a chemical nature the existence of series of 
multiple allelomorphs, together with other evidence, 
proves that a recessive gene is not a mere total 
absence of the something we call the dominant gene 
That is to say, m the chromosomes of the normal 
wild-type animal or plant there exist a large number 
of genes or factors the chemical constitution of which 
Cannot be altered without giving rise to " mutations ’ 
Some of these mutations are pathological, others 
[pace Prof MacBnde I) are not 1 

1 See Scunct Pragrns tot 1931, where Prof MacBride In answer to two 
Wtlmof mine eventually admitted that not all were pathological Thu 
Gw. however, does not oaucem the present argument at all 
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But even if they were all pathological this would 
not alter in the very slightest the fact that their non¬ 
mutant allelomorphs constitute an orderly senes of 
discrete units distributed in heredity by the chromo¬ 
some mechanism (t e according to the laws of Mendel 
as extended by later research), and all necessary for 
the normal development of the individuals of the 
species Of course if all mutations were pathological, 
Mendelian genes would have no significance for 
evolution However, they would even so continue to 
have the most fundamental significance for normal 
heredity 

Perhaps my meaning miy he made dealer by a 
brief example In the wild house-mouse, each hair 
is black with a vcllow bind across it, the vellow and 
black blending to give an appearance of grey grey 
of this type is technically called ‘agouti Black 
mice are mutants in which the y ellow band is absent, 
this condition is recessive to normal \ ellow mice, 
on the other hand have the vcllow pigment extending 
the whole length of the hair , and yellow is dominant 
to grey (agouti) It is also dominant to black 1 he 
three types of colour and their behaviour in crosses 
can only be explained if wc suppose that there is a 
definite gent responsible for the production of yellow 
pigment, and that this exists in three separate states 
—a ‘ strong state w hen a great deal of the pigment 
is produced a medium state in which a moderate 
amount is produced and a weak or non effective 
state in which no yellow pigment is formed at all 
The gene in its medium state is responsible for the 
particular proportion of yellow which wc sec in the 
hair of wild house-mice Ihe three states are all 
allelomorphic to euh other the normal ' being a 
Mendelian recessive as igunst yellow a Mendelian 
dominant as against black It is impossible to escape 
from the idea of a disert te unit of definite composition 
helping to determine coat-colour in the normal 
animal, stnctly comparable to the homologous units 
responsible for the two imitations 

This example is also of service as regards the 
abnormality or otherwise of mutations and mutant 
genes The alteration productive of all-yellow is 
decidedly pathological I'ven a single dose of this 
gene leads to excessive fatness and two doses cause 
death of the foetus in utero The recessive ' black " 
gene on the other hand, does not appear to be 
responsible for any pathological effects What is 
more there is no evidence against the view that this 
mutant black is stnctly comparable to the black of 
melanistic mammals in Nature, and the similarity 
is so great that the onus of proof lies on those who 
would dispute this homology 

In any event there are two quite distinct aspects 
of the gene question—the genetic or hereditary, 
and the evolutionary Mutations in Mendelian genes 
may or may not have been responsible for vanation 
which has played a part in evolution This I do not 
propose to discuss here, except to say that I know 
from many conversations that Prof MacBnde s views 
are too sweeping for a number of zoologists But as 
regards inheritance within the species the Mendelian 
gene—once the fallacy of confusing * mutant gene " 
with ‘ gene ” is seen and avoided—is clearly and 
obviously of importance 

We are to-day in a position to make a calculation of 
the order of magnitude of the number of genes m the 
chromosomes of Drosophila It is certainly more than 
1000 , probably more than 2000 certainly less than 
20,000 The effects of alterations in more than 200 of 
these genes It e mutations) have been observed and 
studied , there is no sign that the rapid stream of new- 
discovered genes is slackening With such a number 
of genes responsible for keeping the development of a 
little fly in the straight and narrow path of normality. 
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there seems very little room or neul foi subsidiary 
mechanisms of heredity The cytoplasm presumably 
has its functions in this regard but tlu absence of 
accuracy m cytoplasmic division togethei with the 
presence of this large battci \ of genes in the accur¬ 
ately divided chromosomes make us sceptical as to its 
possessing man j> hereditv-deterimnmg substuiccs 
h inally there is no re ison to doubt and a good 
deal of reason to believe that all higher animals and 
plants possess chromosomal gcne complexes similar 
in essentials of structure and working to that so 
thoroughly analysed in Drosophila 

|U1 IAN S HUXUI 

New College Oxford 
1 ebiuary 4 


Ago and Area and Natural Selection 

I am not espemllv eager to defend Dr Willis s 
theory of Age and Are 1 VIv chief interest 111 

Dr Willis s view's is that they agree with those of 
Dr W Bateson and myself in icccpting and confirm 
ing the e-onclusion that the distinctions of species have 
a-s a rule nothing to do with adaptation, and therefore 
nothing to do with Natural Selection 

Dr t lark states (Nat uri , hebruaiy 1 p 150) that 
every systematic zoologist whom he knows believes in 
D irwin s theory But I long ago became cony meed 
that the knowledge of systematic zoology however 
profound and however aceuiatc cemfers no right to 
and affords no justification for the expression of 
opinions 011 questions of evolution, or at least on the 
rinses and processes of evolution lo form 1 
judgment on such questions reejuires certainly know 
ltelgc and experience of systematic zoology especially 
of its principles and of the spe< ies in some pirtieular 
group or groups of amm ds but it also reepures 1 
practical knowledge of modern researches in genetic s 
of cytology of certain branches of physiology, and 
of the life and habits of some group or groups of 
animals 

At the present time zoologists are usu illv specialists 
and each specialist gives forth conclusions about 
problems of evolution based almost e xclusivclv on 
the phenomena of his own special study Dr 
Bateson believes that no facts are of any great 
importance except those of genetics that is to s ey of 
the bthaviour of characters in experimental breeclinj 
and pays little or no attention to the question ol 
adaptation Prof MacBridc on the other hand i 
specialist in embryology, asserts that the ch ir u tei 1 
and mutations studied by geneticists are merely 
pathological and that all natural varieties an dis 
tinguished by differences of adaptation, due presum¬ 
ably to the action of external ccmditions Di < lark 
apparently believes that diagnostic characters are all 
adaptive and to be explameel by Natural Selection 

Dr Clark states that his own special group is that 
ot echmoderms I wonder whether he has studied 
the mode of life of the species and varieties of cchino 
derms in Nature and if he could bring forward any 
evidence to show a coi relation between specific 
differences and differences of habit and mode of life 
Many of the older systematists, holding no brief for 
any theory recognised (and I think correctly) that 
there is a general distinction between characters which 
show natural alhnities and aie therefore most im¬ 
portant in classification and adaptive characters 
which are related to habits and conditions Natural 
Selection is a theory of the origin of adaptations and 
!n my judgment there is ample evidence that specific 
differences are not as a rule differences of adaptation 
Therefore Natural Selection does not explain specific 
differences It is recognised now that in the cultiva- 
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tioil of animals and plants the marked ind constant 
1 haractcrs w hieh distinguish rates art not as Darwin 
believed, the gradual result ol continued selection, 
but are mutations which have arisen spontaneously 
in definite toini not by successive stigts Does any 
one believe now tint the lose comb 111 fowls is the 
result of 1 si nes of stages due to aitifu 1 il selection 7 
If Di C laik would do me the lionoiu of reading my 
book Hormones and Heredity he would find these 
matters more fully discussed and would pethaps 
unelcrstind better why 1 consider the theoiy of 
Natural S lee tion to be obsolete that nmelusion 
of couise is not disproved by the ful that many 
natui llists still believe in the theory in Amcric 1 and 
elsewhere But thcic ire specialists m evolution as 
well is in systenutie /oology md in other hi am lies 
and I v enture to s iv th it fe w w ho hav c m vdt 1 spt cial 
and prae tie il study of e volution ami aie wall acqu unted 
with recent piogicss in th it strnlv have much faith 
in N vtural Selection 

It is evidence which is important rither than 
opinions and I would isk wh it e vide nee Dr Clark 
can bring torn lrd to piove the adaptive value of 
specific md other (liiguostu rhuaclers in rchino- 
derms Dei son illy 1 un not inti rested in the 
cxplmition of the ougm of spcius but in the ongin 
of the pirticuldl chat liters which distinguish one 
species Irom mother J 1 fi vmniham 

1 niveisity of I ondon C lub 
21 (rower Stiect V\ C 
hebiuary 5 


The Value of elm 

Il is cpiitc customary at the present time to use as 
the most pro!) ible value of t /in tU it derived by Pischen 
from speetrose opie dat 1 is given bv equations (1 *) and 
(iy) pige 212 and (15) ind (t(>) pipe 27s ofSommer- 
fclei s ' Atombau third edition 1 aking Pasehen s 
own estimate of the error in Kk 0 and Un we have a 
probable enoi in /'in of ibout 02 per cent But I 
have shown bv a nunc l< tailed eonsideration of all 
available data (Phvsual lhvu v 17 589 1921) that 
Pasehen s estimate of error foi Rh ( > o 06) is certainly 
too rinall and th it the true probible erroi is nearer 
102 lh< litter hgure leads to an eiror of o 4 per 
cent in e/m and the Pisehcn cDt 1 combine d with the 
best data on itomic weights (4002 and 10077 f° r 
He and H) result in elm -1 768 * o 000 where the 
error in Un has alone bee n e orisidcred 

Pasehen used older and less accurate values for 
the index of refraction of air m his reduction to 
vacuum With the new values Bell (Philosophical 
Mae/anne, 40 489 1920) has shown that the value of 
Rn is raised o 17 to 1017 722 31 Since the calculation 
of this constant is independent of any particular 
assumptions as to the relative intensity of fine 
structure components it is probable that this revised 
value is quite trustworthy and I shall assume Pasehen s 
own estimate of error -+004 The calculation of 
Rn is much more uncertain Using the original 
Sommerfeld theory as Pasehen diel but all available 
data and the newer values for the reduction to 
vacuum I have shown (loc cit) that Pasehen s value 
of R11 is raised o 14 to 109 677 826 But experimental 
results agree more closely with the more rational 
Bohr theory as to the intensity relations, and this 
theory yields a value of R H lower by o 21 Any 
lowering of the 2 to 1 intensity ratio of the Balmer 
series components leads to a lower value of Rh I 
have suggested 109 677 7 as the most probable value 
of Rh, this being the mean value yielded by various 
theories This value, combined with Bell s revised 
value of R h « gives 1 762 for ejm 
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Finally, the new data by Wood (Philosophical 
Magazine 44 538 1922) on the extended Balmer 

senes makes possible a new computation of Rh I 
find that these new measurements are entirely con¬ 
sistent with the previous data and 3 leld 109,677 6, 
with an assumed intensity ratio of 5 to 4 (A 1 to 1 
ratio lowers this result o 08 ) There seems to be 
no question that the two fine structure components 
with the exception of H« and Hp are of nearly equal 
intensity I am therefore inclined to consider 
109,677 6 as a preferable value for Rh, and this 
yields 1 758 for c/m, a value for which the probable 
error is fully o 5 per cent The point I should like 
to emphasise is that the newer experimental results 
for hydrogen indicate that Rh, - Kh must have a 
larger value than that computed by Paschcn, anil 
hence e /m must be smaller but that the probable error 
is much greater than that assumed by Paschcn I 
have previously (Physical Review, 14 363, 1919) used 
1 773 as the most probable value of e/w, and while 
this value may be slightly too large, I still feel that it 
is more trustworthy than the spectroscopic value of 
1 758 Without a considerable advance in our 
experimental knowledge of the fine structure of the 
hydrogen lines, it is scarcely possible to dimmish 
appreciably the uncertainty in this latter value 
New experimental data on the value of e/w derived 
from deflection experiments or from the Zeeman 
effect, are greatly to be desired 

Raymond 1 Bikgl 

University of California, 

January 11 


Sir Christopher Wren’s Science Museum 

At the present time when the thoughts of all are 
being directed to the fifty churches and innumerable 
other buildings that are associated with the name of 
Wren n ference may appropriately be made in Nature 
to his epoch-making work for science during the 
best twenty years of his life to his scientific instru¬ 
ments, and to his Science Museum (Fig 1) His 



at Gresham College, have now"vanished but his built 
ing, the Old Aslimolean Museum, is still standing, 
though no longer used for the ptirpose for which It 
was intended 
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the venerable seat of learning and science where t, 
original members of the Royal Society used to hold 
their meetings, no existing building is more closely 
associated with the spirit of the time of the foundation 
of that society than is the Old Ashmolean Museum 
On the occasion of the 300th anniversary of the 
birth of Ashmole, this building was described in 
Naturt of May 17, 1917, as our first public Museum 
of Natural History and now, on the occasion of the 
bicentenary celebrations in honour of Sir Christopher 
Wren we would emphasise the intimate connexion it 
has with the great architect who owed much of his 
surpassing merit in the arts to the preliminary train¬ 
ing that he had 111 Oxford as a man of science 
times in his Life of Wren (1823) attnbutes 
the Ashmolean Museum to him but as some recent 
writers have cast a doubt upon the matter, I have 
examined all available materials, and have come 
to the conclusion that there is every reason for 
upholding the correctness of times attribution 
According to the Vice Chancellor s Accounts the 
building of Dr Ashmole s Repository took about 
four years (1679-83), during part of which time 
Wren was engaged on other important works in 
Oxford It was erected only a few yards from the 
Sheldoman Theatre, his earlier work a science 
museum would scarcely have been placed so near 
without having consulted Wren Theic is no record 
of any fee having been paid to him, but he would 
have known that the University was barely able to 
meet the building expenses of the new Museum and 
it is known that on occasions he gave his services 
free As president of the Royal Society, and as 
builder of some half-dozen churches m I ondon, he 
w as fully occupied elsew here during the construction , 
and the work of supervision was entrusted to Mr 
Davis, the University Bailiff who received 80/ for 
this service Wood, the stone cutter, received 
1912/ 5.1 5 d for the masonry work, and the accounts 
of the carpenters plaisterer plumber, painter, and 
glazier were settled separately 

A finely designed portal, flanked 
by columns and opening under 
a richly ornamented canopy, leads 
into d large room running the 
whole length of the building, 
about 58 ft 6 in long by 24 ft 
10 in wide It is lit by five 
high windows on the north side 
On the upper floor a similar room 
has been divided into two, which 
are perhaps the best lit rooms 
m Oxford, having large windows 
on three sides, N, S, and E 
or W It is necessary to em¬ 
phasise this point, because a 
contrary statement, disparaging 
Wren’s building, appeared m the 
Times for December 2, 1922 

The windows are about 10 ft 
high by 4 ft 6 in wide, and there 
are no dark comers anywhere 
The illustration printed with 
this letter shows the balustrade 
round the roof of the building It 
„ , , is the counterpart of the contem- 

rl * K 34,) poraneous work at Christ Church, 
and of the earlier work on the Sheldoman Theatre 
Wren was very partial to balustrades Moreover, it 
stands within the railing that was undoubtedly 
designed by him , * 

When recalling the connexion of the Museum with 
two of the first fellows of the Royal Society—Wren 
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and Ashmole—the link with the founder of the Society 
should not be forgotten , the monogr un of Charles 
II— C II”—is carved over the fine balcony window 
m the middle of the front of the building 

It is on account of these various associations with 
British science and the early day s of the Roy d Society 
that a petition has been laid lx tore the Hebdomad il 
Council of Oxford requesting that the vacant rooms 
in the old Museum may be once more used for the 
purposes of natural science for which they were built 
R 1 Gunihi R 

Magdalen College Oxford 

Tesla Spectra of Complex Compounds 

In Nature of January 27 p 115 a \cry interesting 
letter ipptared by J K Marsh ami A \V Stew irt 
on Tesla Spectia and the Fraunhofer Effect in 
Complex Compounds 

More than a vtar ago I began in mvcstigition 
of the band spectn of benzene vapour undci the 
action of high-fitqutncv disclurgcs Both the 
absorption and emission spectra were e xannned 
Otlur more complicated substances were also tried 
in a state of v tpour 

Upon varying the capacity and more especially 
the self induction as well is altering the vapour 
pressure belwitn wide limits immion bands can 
very e learly be seen Lach substance li is a character¬ 
istic spacing of the emission bands they appear in 
a perfee tl> definite order Nitrogen is a vciy good 
example of this 

In tile case of ben/tne I photogrnpheel a whole 
series of emission bands which he verv close to its 
absorption and Huorescence bands T rife ired bncili 
to this in mv irticle on Spectres d absorption ct 
dt fluorescence du bcii/cne ’ ( Journal d> Ph\siqut il 
le Radium J11111 ig 22 p 210) 

J Is. Marsh and A W Stewart expitss the wish 
to resetve for themselves the further cximinatioii of 
T«si 1 spee tra 1 should only like to say heic tint we 
have been working for i long time on sinnlir ground 
but one thing is certain that we have bit 11 working 
from entirih ditlcrent points of view O111 prinupil 
object is to work out the stiueturc si/e ind shape 
ot the molee ulcs from their bind sj>k tra 

Our investigations and those of Messrs Mush and 
Stewart, should therefoic be of mutual advantage 
one to the other 

I he subject is so v 1st that the more it is invest! 
gated the soonei w ill the question of the band spectra 
be solved \iciou Hlnui 

Institute of Physical Chcnnstrv 
University of Zurich 
February 2 

Whfn our letter to Nature of January 2 7 was 
written we were under the impression that we were 
the only workers in this field as the researches of 
Wiedemann, Eberts and de Hemptinne in 1897 and 
earlier years had led to no results in the particular 
region which we were investigating Prof Henri 
has courteously sent us a private communication as 
well as the above letter, ind has forwarded also a 
copy of the paper which he mentions In this paper 
occurs the following sentence “ Nous avons entrepns 
une sine de recherches pour itudier la fluorescence 
et la luminescence de la vapeur de benzine sous 
dtffirentes conditions, en particuher sous l'mflucnce 
de dicharges ilectriques diverses ' As was natural 
in the case of a long paper, this sentence was not 
reproduced in the abstract which appeared m the 
Chemical Society s Journal and as we had no 
a»res s to the Journal de Physique et le Radium itself, 
we were quite unaware that any one was working 
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in the fielel Thus our work and the unpublished 
results of Piof Henri are entirely independent of 
each other, and we are inxious that the mere 
accident of our h iving been fust in actual publication 
of eletailed results shoulel not in anv way deprive 
Prof Henri of his full share 111 the credit of the 
discovery anei investigition of these new spee tra 

As Prof Henri says m his letter, the subject is 
being approached along two sepirate lines is we 
are mainly interested in the relation between the 
chemical constitution of substances and the spectra 
produced by them whereas he is working biek from 
the spcctri as a bisis to the machinery which pro¬ 
duces the spe<tra within the molecules ami is in¬ 
vestigating also tin varntions produced by different 
eketue w ive lengths—a subject which we have fto 
intention of tntenng upon now sine e it is in his hands 
Our lines of rcscaich thciefore supplement each other 
and we cordially agree with Prof Henri that there 
is more than enough room for both out laboratories 
to work m this mtcri sting new fit Id We should 
like to express our ippreciatiem eif the courtesy which 
Piof Ileuri has shown in this mattci 

J k Marsh, 

A W bn WART 

The Sir Donald ( nine Labeiritones 
I he yuten s l nnorsity of Belfast 
Fe bruary 8 


Calendar Reform 

JluRiNe the Kith century Pope Grigory XIII 
t ffeeteel a very neccssiry rcetific ition of the Julian 
Calciidir which wis not however, leg illy adopted 
in 1 ngland till 1752 The effect of the correction 
wis to bring foiwird the dates of the solstices from 
ibout the tenth to the twenty first of June and 
Deccmbir but the climatic significance of this 
istionoime il dislocation m the e ilendar was not 
serious and the calendar month® retimed the same 
distinctive se isonal eh u ictcrs is heretofore As, 
tlx reforc the presi at 1 ilendar is the same in essentials 
is that instituted by Julius ind Augustus C.<esar some 
2000 ye irs igo it must hav c come as 1 surprise pos 
sibly 1 shock to many lcidcrsof Nviure (December 2 
p 7 47) to le irn tti it we m ly shortly be asked to suffer 
ill the inconvenience ind confusion of a e itastroplue 
alter ition in the ealend ir on grounds which seem 
iltogetlier trniil In the first place the calendar 
months now in use have by long associ ition become 
enshrined in literature as the very impersonation 
of definite stiges 111 the seasonal progression and 
retrogression ot natuial phenomena md it would 
be sheer vandilism to break this associ ition and 
1 enounce our liter iry heritage without far graver 
pr ictical cause than can possibly be shown 

In the second place every ealend ir sy stem must 
be framed with reference to the four natural land¬ 
marks of the year namely the solstices and equinoxes, 
and it is eminently desirable that the two solstices, 
and the two equinoxes, which stand opposite One 
anolhei in the natural year should not be assigned 
dates which are unsymmetrieally disposed to one 
another In the proposed system of 13 months, 
the solstices would stand 6i months or time-units 
apart instead of a whole number as in the present 
system and no month would be located diametrically 
opposite mother as at present, viz December to June, 
March to beptember and so on, along the earth s orbit 
round the sun This airangement would offend the 
artistic sense of any one with a vivid appreciation 
of the fact that our fundamental division of time, 
the year, is not an arbitrary unit but one based on 
a grand cycle of Nature 

I 2 
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Thirdly, it is said that meteorologists and astrono¬ 
mers would welcome months with equal numbers 
of days, and no doubt they would, one and all, if 
they could order everything to perfection But 
apart from the labour that would be involved in 
preserving the continuity of the climatological 
record, involving the translation of one calendar 
into the other, think of the confusion that would 
arise in making comparisons between two systems 
which both have the same names of months 1 We 
should be perpetually having to think and specify 
whether it is the old January or the new January 
we are considering, ana so forth It would be just 
as though, when the new barometer unit the milltbar 
was instituted to replace the inch the name ‘ inch ” 
had been retained for the new division Far better 
would it be to have an entirely new set of calendar 
names so that the old names would retain their 
habitual meanings It is always open to astronomers 
and meteorologists to invent a system for any special 
technical purpose for which it may be required 
but probably not many of them would tike the 
narrow view and wish to disorganise the world on 
that account 

This country can, when it likes be very much to 
the fore when issues of real importance are involved 
but with a sane respect for tradition it is scarcely 
hkely to countenance interference with a system 
of time-measurement the correction of which by 
Pope Gregory XIII was designed to hold good for 
a very long period ahead L C W Bonacina 

27 Tanza Road Hampstead, N W 3 
January 27 


Time Relations In a Dream 

I was much interested by Dr Atkins’s letter in 
Nature of January 27 p 117, about time-rate in 
dreams and more especially by what he says of the 
metallic nature of the sound as heard in the dream 
This fits in with an observation I made a couple of 
years ago when 1 was in lodgmgs close to a bell tower 
It happened that for other reasons I was not sleeping 
well at the time, and was frequently waked by the 
bell ringing hours and quarters It always seemed 
then of much higher pitch when I heard it in a dream, 
or even when I was just awake enough to recognise 
the source of sound than when I was fully awake 
Several times I could follow the same sound repeated 
during my transition from sleep to waking, and then 
found that I really heard the upper notes of the bell 
in their true pitch the lower notes being completely 
blocked out 

Though I have since been able to verify this 
interpretation nearly to my own satisfaction, I should 
be glad if any one else could confirm it in any way, 
as, in the nature of the case, it is diflicult to be certain 
of one’s judgment Can the physiopsychologists help 
towards an explanation, assuming I am right ? 

H F Biggs 

The Flectrical Laboratory, 

Oxford January 29 


The Ascent of Elvers In Egyptian Waters 

In connexion with Dr Schmidt’s article on the 
" Breeding Places and Migrations of the Eel ” 
(Nature, January 13, p 51), it may be of interest 
to give the results of further observations upon the 
arrival and ascent of elvers m Egyptian waters 
The records were made at the pumping - station 
mentioned m Dr Schmidts article The station is 
exceptionally favourable for such observation, since 
skilled observers were (and are) present day and 
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night (in connexion with other fishery work) through¬ 
out the year There can be no doubt, therefore, 
that when elvers were reported absent there were in 
fact none to be seen Since the pumping - station 
ceases to work early in the summer, this fact may 
bring the ascent artificially to an end, but, as a 
rule there are signs that the main run is over before 
the pumps stop The numbers transported are 
given as an indication of the extent of the " runs ’’ 

All the early “ runs ” consist of transparent 
elvers, from the middle of April onwards about 
50 per cent are pigmented 

The observations are as follows 

1919-1930 Season No observations pnor to 
January 20, 1920 on which date transparent elvers 
were abundant and remained so until April 15, 
when the pumps stopped working Reappeared in 
large numbers on the nights of July 2 3 and 4 
Total transported, 6,260,000 

1930- 1921 Season First observed December 15, 
1920 (also on some date in Lake Menzaleh, near Port 
Said) remained few till January 30 when they 
appeared m large numbers for two nights only, 
then disappeared completely until Apnl 7, when they 
were present for three successive nights Appeared 
again April 19-May 24 when pumps ceased working 
Total transported 1,797 000 

1931- 1922 Season First observed on November 
11, 1921, in small quantity till January 20 1922, 
remained abundant till Fcbiuary 20, 1922 dis¬ 
appeared till March 23 continuing in decreasing 
numbers until Apnl 10, when pumps stopped Total 
transported 2 484 000 

1922-193j Season First observed October 25 , 
remained in small numbers until December 4 when 
they were abundant for two nights , remained few 
in number to date January 24, 1923 

From the above, it may be observed 

(1) That elvers may make their first appearance 

at a given place nearly two months later m 
one year than another 

(2) That the dates of first appearance m Fgypt 

are the same as those recorded for the West of 
Ireland France, and Spam—say, 1500 miles 
nearer the suggested centre of dispersal in 
the Western Atlantic 

(3) That the mam runs ” occur in the same 

months (February-April) m rivers as widely 
separated geographically as the Severn, the 
Po, and the Nile, notwithstanding the very 
diffcrtnt climatic conditions obtaining in 
these months m the last named region 

G \\ Paget 

Coastguards and F isheries Service, Cairo 

Transcription of Russian Proper Names 

In order to conclude the discussion which followed 
my proposal to use letters of the Czech alphabet for 
the above purpose (Nature, Apnl 29, 1922, p 552) 
—a proposal which was opposed by Lord Glcichen 
and Mr 1 H Reynolds and defended by Messrs 
Druce ana Glazunov (Nature, November 11, p 635, 
and October 14, p 512)—I tned to find out the opmion 
of the Academy of Petrograd about this matter At 
last, only recently, I have succeeded m obtaining from 
one member of the Russian Academy of Sciences a 
copy of a publication " Memorial book of the 
Imperial Academy of Sciences for 1914—published 
March 20 —S -Petfcrburg 1914 ’’ This contains on 
p 180 a “ Transcription of Russian Proper Names, 
approved by the Imperial Academy of Sciences 
(accepted in the Conference at the meeting of 
December 2/15, 1906) ” To this table six notes are 
added containing rules concerning the cases in which 
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to use or not to use for transcriptions of vowels the 
Czechs, referred to in the table under (i) (5) 

a 0 11 r a e* t 5 n< .1 n* 1 A 

abvgdejeCzzijiij 

l< a M 11 o 11 p C T v 4> X II '[ 

k lmnopr stu fchcd 

s 56 - y i 6,]6 e ju, lu ja, la f 1 

For brevity’s sake I do not translate the single 
notes 

I lived long enough m England to love the nation 
and appreciate its wonderful conservatism and I 
quite understand that Fnglish geographers will 
scarcely give up the transcription once introduced 
by Lord Oleichen (of which I also possess a copy) 
y et a glance at the special Ordnance maps of countries 
of Central Europe for example the excellent maps 
(1 75 000 or 1 25,000) of the late Austrian Empire 
might convince everybody that the diacritic signs 
of half-a dozen different languages are not a draw¬ 
back in producing or using such maps even for 
military purposes 

Thus the nations outside Great Britain will have 
to choose between the mode of tianscription defended 
by Lord Gleichen or the rules given by the Russian 
Academy of Sciences which—up to this date having 
been unknown to me—happen to coincide with my 
proposal Bohuslav Braunlr 

Bohemian University Prague—VI 
February 1 


Herapath 8 Artificial Tourmalines 

I see that Prof F J Cheshire (Nature rcbruaiyt 
p 171) in his presidential address to the Royal 
Microscopical Society, urges th it the work of Hera 
path and others m the production of irtihual tourm 1 
lines should be again taken up, and I wish strongly 
to support this hope In my report m the War 
Office Observations on Malaria (1919) I showed 
that the Herapath test for quinine especially as 
modified by Prof \\ Ramsden is the most delu ite 
test known for tlus alkaloid and I feel certain that 
Herapath s method lends itself to many other applica¬ 
tions I have never found it to fail in the cist of 
quinine which I was able to detect even in dilutions 
of 1 in 15 000 000 M NiFRFNSTnv 

University of Bristol, 

Februaiy 6 


The Mechanism of Audition 

In connexion with the recent discussion in Nature 
of the mechanism of the cochlea, and of the model 
of the cochlea designed by Mr George Wilkinson 
(October 21, p 559 November u p 632) it seems 
well to point out another characteristic of hearing 
which will have to be taken into account in any 
comprehensive theory of audition This is the 
abruptness of the changes which are found in the 
sensitivity of many ears when tested as a function of 
frequency These are disclosed by the accurate 
determinations of the sensitivity-frequency character¬ 
istics of ears which have been made possible by the 
use of continuous ranges of pitch for acuity tests 
instead of the method of tests at discrete frequencies 
which has usually been used A description of the 
apparatus used is given in an article soon to appear 
m the Physical Review In some cases with apparently 
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normal hearing people changes as great as a factor 
of one thousand m tne necessary intensity for audition 
ire found with a change of pitch of a semitone, 
these occurring in connexion with depressions in 
the general level of sensitivity Pic tonally this 
would seem to require the physical existence of a 
large number of elements each of which is concerned 
with the transmission of only a very narrow range 
of frequencies, these differentiated elements existing 
in the inner ear, in a possible cable from the ear to 
the brain, in the brain itself or possibly in all three 
places and of such a nature that the individual 
elements may be quite severely injured without 
seriously affecting neighbouring elements 

Frhu-kick W KRAN7 
Rivcrbank Laboratories Geneva, Illinois 


Splranthes autumnal is 

In Naiuri of February to, p 185, Prof Bower 
describes the finding of the orchid Spiranthts autum- 
nalts neir C irrbruige 111 the summer of 1921 I have 
to report the discovery of a single specimen of this 
orchid 111 the first week of September 1922 on Docharn 
Crug a small hill (1250 ft) four miles south-east of 
Carrbridgc The hill is under cultivation up to 
noo ft on the southern side but on the northern 
side there arc the lcmains of a wood of in igmiicent 
wind sown pines The floor of the wood is covered 
with Vaenmunt spp (mainly oiycocius) mixed in 
places with Luca letralix ind I nmria earlier in 
the sc ison Pyrola rotundijalia and lruntahs europea 
were abundant Only 011c plant of Splranthes 
autumnahs was found although the interest attach¬ 
ing to its unexpected discovery in this locality led to a 
c ireful search of the whole wood 1 he specimen was 
unfortunately lost in the transit to town but when 
fresh it was quite unmistakable 

L Philip Smith 

46 Murrayfield Avenue 
Edinburgh, February 11 


Prof Bowers letter m Nature of February 10, 
recording the finding of Spiranthu c autumnahs near 
C irrbruige Inverness shire prompts me to record 
the presence of that orch'cl m the Island of Coll, 
Argyllshire 

Whilst surveying there in August 1921 my wife 
and I noted sonic half-dozen specimens lliese, 
though undoubtedly of the genus Spiranthus did not 
tally exactly with the description of S autumnahs 
as given in Flooker s Flora, but the difference was 
not sufficient to make them a variety 

Unfortunately we have not preserved a specimen, 
but we were so surprised at the time at finding that 
species in Coll that we sent one specimen to a com- 
pc tent field botanist w ho confirmed our identification 
John B Simpson 

H M Geological Survey Office 
33 George Square, Edinburgh 


The Drayson Paradox 

The writer of the first paragraph in the astro¬ 
nomical column of Naturf of January 20, page 94, 
refers to my pamphlet (Wm Pollard and Co , Exeter, 
is 6 d ) in a way which might lead an incautious 
reader to suppose he had seen it, which evidently he 
has not or he would scarcely speak of “ wresting a few 
isolated observations to suit their preconceived views ” 
m face of the statement on its nineteenth page that 
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" the general consensus of the stars supports the result 
given ” A proof of that statement a quantitative 
proof, will lie found on pp 42 44 I cannot 
encroach on your space to quote it here but may 
briefly indicate its nature 1 J being the pole of the 
heavens and h the pole of the ecliptic let PEC 
be a spherical triangle having t C 0° P E 23 0 27', 
and P F C 174 0 28' Describe a small circle with C 
as centre and C P as radius then will W where L C 
produced cuts tin circumference of the circle lie that 
spot where is situated th< so-called Aptx of Solar 
Motion the sides and angles given are not arbi¬ 
trary but depend upon the rate of precession and 
of the decrease in the obliquity at the commence 
merit of this centurv, as is shown on page 44 of the 
pamphlet 

This is «i geometrical problem the significance of 
which your astronomical readers will readily appre¬ 
ciate lht facts it rests on are undeniable and no 
alternative explanation to that suggested has hitherto 
been forth* oming A H Baklfy 

Lcppington House, 

Hertford 


Mr Bakifys ‘ incautious leader would lie quite 
correct in supposing that I had not only seen his 
pamphlet but rtad it carefully It is not my practice 
to review works that I h ivc not seen 1 have indeed 
followed Draysoman publications with a melmcholy 
interest from my youth up and I cannot but regird 
them as an example of ingenuity misapplied 

Mr Barley in his letter docs not touch on the points 
I made (1) that if the proptr motions of stars were 
due to any shift of the earth s axis all the stars in a 
given direction would move together and there would 
be no relative shift among them But in examining 
photographs of the regions round stars with sensible 
proper motions (say t aptlla) the P M star is clearly 
seen to be moving among the faint stars in tin back¬ 
ground at prictic illy the same rate as that given by 
the meridian observations Indeed Prof I uruhjelm 
was enabled to detect a very distant companion to 
Capclla by its sharing m its ripid motion relatively 
to tin neighbouring stais What is it then but wrest 
mg evidence to denv the rt ihty of Gapella s motion 
(2) Mr Birley dtnits the fact that the ecliptic is 
moving among the stars, and quotes Dray son as 
having tried to establish from the observations of Hip¬ 
parchus that such motion did not exist This to me 
appears another flagrant example of wresting isolated 
observations 

Hipparchus s results were liable to errors of several 
minutes of arc whereas modern results are accurate 
to a sec ond or thereabouts Hence w e can get a better 
result from 50 years using modern observ itions, than 
from 2000 years using those of Hipparchus The 
modern observations show unmistakably that the 
ecliptic is shifting Of course it is impossible to give 
all the evidence for this in the course of a letter but 
I have arranged a small number of observations in a 
way that will show an unbiassed reader that such is 
the case 

The following table gives the North Polar Distance 
of the star 1 Gemmorum as observed at Greenwich in 
different years, and also the North Polar Distance of 
the sun interpolated for the moment that its Right 
Ascension w as the same as that of the star It is to be 
noted that the N P D of the star is referred to the 
mean equator of the year, that of the sun to the 
apparent equator affected by nutation, we can correct 
for this approximately by combining observations 
made about nine years apart when the nutation is 
opposite in direction and amount 
NO 2783,VOL III] 


NORTH POLAR DISTANCE 


Yur Star Sun Star South Mean 



1911 66 4V 516V 66 34 5140 11 4 o*5 / 10 5479 


It will be seen that in sixty one years the sun s path 
has moved southward relatively to the star 274' The 
star itself is moving south 108" per century (Boss), 
so this has to be added to the southward movement 
of the ecliptic It will be understood that I give these 
figures merely to demonstrate the reality of the move¬ 
ment of the ecliptic not to determine its exact amount 
for which further refinements would be necessary 
I chose a star near the solstitial colure (1) because 
difference of N P D practically agrees with difference 
of latitude thus saving reduction (2) because this is 
the neighbourhood when the ecliptic is moving south 
most rapidly I reiterate my advice to Mr Barley 
to study the whole of modiru astronomy of position, 
instead of confining himself to a few selected portions 
which he interprets in a w vy that further study would 
show to be untenable 

I hi Wkuer ok mr Non 


The Naming of Elements 

Surfi \ the time has conn to abandon the practice 
of attaching to elements fancy names arbitrarily 
selected by individuals When names concerned 
nobody but a small clique in constant personal c om¬ 
nium* ation and when they had nothing more 1m 
portant to record about an element than the personality 
of its discoverer there may have been something to 
say for the system Nowadays neither condition is 
fulfilled Thousands arc interested who h iv e no 
means of expressing their opinion and there is some¬ 
thing definitely scientific to be said about elements 
The new element w is discovered as a consequence of 
a theory of the structure of the atom and its dis¬ 
coverers should surely be glad to see a record left in 
the name that tlieir discovery was no lucky fluke 

Dr Aston, who has disiovered at least twice as 
many elements as anybody else in the history of 
science has set a good example, he has waived his 
right of naming, undoubted under the old dispensa¬ 
tion He has left them unnamed until a consensus 
of scientific opinion has established a scientific system 
of nomenclature Will not others follow his lead 7 
Until its isotopic constitution is discovereil, let us 
simply call the new element 72 

Norman R Campblli 


Sarsen Stones 

Rlffrring to the note on the discovery of the 
above near Maidstone which appeared in Nature 
of February 10 p iqy, may I direct attention to 
the fact that they occur in considerable numbers of 
large sue often in groups near Faversham The 
Lotryoidal concretionary surface-feature is frequently 
pre>ent, but what appears to be of greater interest 
is that many of the blocks are perforated by long, 
tubular holes suggestive of the work of marine 
annelids anterior to the consolidation of the rock 
The gravel pits in this district yield large masses of 
sarsen occasionally One stone I found recently 
weighs more than 2 J cwt, and can now be seen at the 
Twickenham Public Library Full particulars ap¬ 
peared m the local press (Richmond, and fwtehenham 
I ttnes, December 23, 1922) C Carus-Wilson 

Twickenham, February 19 
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Poisoning by Illuminating Gas 


TOURING the last few months much attention has 
^ been given in the public press to the question 
ot the poisonous properties of illuminating gas and 
the risk to life which may lie incurred if an escape of 
gas should take place in an ordmarv dwelling lht 
onlv constituent of illuminating gas which has serious 
poisonous properties in this connexion is carbon 
monoxide 

(arhon monoxide has the property of forming i 
dissocuhlc compound with the hamoglobin of the 
blood just as his oxygen but the affinity of urbon 
monoxide for hemoglobin is about 240 turns that of 
oxvgen for haemoglobin The greittr the extent to 
which the luemoglohin becomes combined with carbon 
monoxide the less is its capacity to ait as 1 tamer 
of oxvgen between the lungs and the tissues of tin 
both and if sufficient of the haemoglobin in the 
blood becomes combined with t arhon monoxide the 
norrrul oxvgen supply to the tissues must evidently 
be seriously affeettd The iffit ts produced b\ severe 
carbon monoxide poisoning ire in fut, those of slow 
or rapid asph\ \1at10n 

If blood is exposed outside the hodv to air cont lin¬ 
ing both oxvgen and carbon monoxide the partition 
of the hemoglobin between the two gists follows the 
laws of mass action, Iieing determined hi the relative 
partial pressure ol tht gases allowance being made 
for the difference in their affinities Jhe air in the 
lungs with which the blood undergoes gaseous inter 
change contains in mm about 14 per cent of oxygen 
when he is breitlung ordmirs ur If human blood 
is satuiattd in vitro at bod> temperaturt with an 
itmosphcie containing 14 per cent of oxygen md ’ 0 
of this proportion of carbon monoxide 11 o 048 per 
cent the hxmoglobin will finallv become equ ills 
divided between the two gases, or 50 per cent saturated 
with carbon monoxide and 5° per cent with oxygen 
If the concentration of oxvgen is kept constant and 
that of carbon monoxide is varied the degree to which 
the haemoglobin will become saturated with carlion 
monoxide is as follows 

In the Presence 01 14 per cent oe Oxycen 

O 015 20 

O oa 33 

o 06 50 

o 12 67 

o 17 75 

o 23 80 

If a person is exposed to ordinary air containing 
carbon monoxide the luemoglohin in his blood will 
gradually become saturated with carlxin monoxide 
just as in the experiments in vitro, and the degree of 
saturation will finally attain a steady value dependent 
on the precise concentration of carbon monoxide m 
the air that he is breathing The symptoms that 
result will vary with the degree to which the haemo 
globm is saturated with carbon monoxide If the 
haemoglobin is 20 per cent saturated the effects are 
practically unnoticeable to a normal healthy man, 
though headache may be c aused by prolonged exposure 
or appear subsequently after reaching fresh air even 
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with 43 per cent saturation nothing of a really serious 
natuie occurs, though nausea ind headache may be 
felt after some time, and transitory giddiness and con¬ 
fusion will occur after iny short and severe muscular 
cxtrtion \s the saturation of the haemoglobin with 
c irhon monoxide gets higher the symptoms rapidlv 
Income sinous VVith 50 per cent saturation, giddi¬ 
ness wcikntss and inc o-orelin ition of muscular move¬ 
ment future of mental power and diminution of 
acuity of vision and hearing are pronounced, slight 
muscular exertion causes palpitation of the heart and 
undue hreithlissncss and will probably result in 
partial or complete loss of consciousness for a time 
Such 1 degree of -.miration must there fore lie regarded 
as definitely disabling' hut so far is is known it will 
not prim fatal If the affutid person is removed 
to pun air the mess influence ot the oxvgen will 
gredualli expel the carbon monoxide from the blood, 
end the more urgent symptoms will subside fetrly 
rapidlv, though nausea sciire headache end malaise 
may persist for many hours With still higher setura 
tic ms complete paralysis and unconsciousness will 
superstne ind the end may come with a painless 
death Irom sheer failure of the oxvgen supply to the 
tissues of the hodv 

(he minimum concentration of carbon monoxide 
tint will prove fatal is not known with certainty but 
the niilehlc evidence points to the conclusion that 
death will ensue liter an exposure for sever el hours 
to air c ontaining o 2 per ec nt of the g is Much 
depends cm the length of time that the blood has been 
highly satureted with r irhon monoxide for the longer 
grave shortage of oxvgcir is muntamed the more 
serious is the damage to the tissues of the body, par¬ 
ticularly to the nervous system and tht more difficult 
is recovery He iring this in mind it is not improbable 
that oi4 per cent of 'irhon monoxidt in the air 
breatlud might prove danger ms to life in the case 
of pro'onged exposures 

I xposure to rolatntlv high concentrations of the 
gas leads, of course, to rapid loss of consciousness and 
deith, but in accidental eases of poisoning the con¬ 
centration of carbon monoxide is, as a rule, com¬ 
paratively low and in these circumstances the onset 
of symptoms will he gradual though progressive, for 
the gas owing to its low concentration will diffuse 
hut slowly into the blood and it will be long before 
complete gaseous equilibrium can be established 
between the blood and the air in the lungs Herein 
lies a great danger for so insidious is the onset of the 
symptoms that the person affected may not realise 
that anything is amiss until he has lost so much power 
m his limbs as to render it impossible to withdraw 
from the danger With o 1 per cent of carbon mono¬ 
oxide in the air breathed a resting person will become 
disabled in about two hours and a half, with o 2 per 
cent in little more than a hour, and with o 4 per 
cent m about half an hour The acceleration of the 
respiration and circulation by muscular exercise will 
greatly hasten the rate at which carbon monoxide is 
absorbed into the blood 

At present there is no legal limitation o£ the amount 
of carbon monoxide that may be supplied in ordinary 
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illuminating gas The Departmental Committee on 
the Manufacture and Use of Water Gas, 1899, recom¬ 
mended that the Board of Trade should have the power 
to limit the proportion of carbon monoxide in illuminat¬ 
ing gas to 12 per cent or such higher value as should 
be considered safe This recommendation was not, 
however, made statutory The Departmental (om- 
mittee on Carbon Monoxide, 1921, reported “that it 
is not necessary or desirable to prescribe any limita¬ 
tions of the proportion of carbon monoxide which 
may be supplied in gas used for domestic purposes,” 
though a suggestion was considered that a limit of 
20 per cent of carbon monoxide might be imposed 
Pure coal gas contains 6-8 per cent of carbon mon¬ 
oxide, water gas contains about 40 per cent, and 
carburetted water gas about 30 per cent Water gas 
is often added for economic reasons to pure coal gas, 
and the illuminating gas supplied to the public not 
infrequently contains a quite considerable proportion 
of carbon monoxide Occasionally so much as 50 
per ctnt of water gas has been mixed with the coal 
gas, with the result that the illuminating gas has 
contained 20 per cent, or slightly more, of <arbon 
monoxide As a rule, however, the proportion of 
water gas is considerably lower than this, and some 
companies still continue to supply pure coal gas 
An escape of gas is likely to be noticed and quickly 
remedied during the daytime, but far greater danger 
arises at night when a person may fall asleep in an 
ill-ventilated bedroom without noticing that the tap 
of a gas jet has been accidentally left turned on, or 
disregarding as trivial an escape of gas from some 
faulty fitting He may then be disabled before he 
has any warning of the danger, and when once dis¬ 
abled he mav not be found till many hours have 
elapsed and it is too late to save him From the 
experimental data recorded by Dr J S Haldane m 
the report of the Water Gas Committee it is possible 
to calculate the concentration of carbon monoxide 
which will finally be attained in a room if there is a 
leak of gas into it, making the assumption that the 
carbon monoxide becomes uniformly mixed with the 
air Even m the most unfavourable circumstances, 
when there are no special openings to admit of ventila¬ 
tion, there is always a considerable interchange of air 
through the walls, roof, and floor of any room Even 
if the outside air is quite still a volume of fresh air 

a ual to the cubic contents of the room will gam 
mission in 18 hours in a room of 500 cubic feet, 
in 2 3 hours in one of 1000 cubic feet, and in 2 9 hours 
in one of 2000 cubic feet, and these rates may be 
doubled if a strong wind is blowing or if the room is 
furnished with a fireplace the chimney of which is 
not blocked Taking the most unfavourable case 
the following table shows what will happen in three 
different-sized rooms if there is a leakage of gas mto 
these rooms at the rates respectively of 4 and 10 cubic 
feet per hour 


Capacity of room 
u> cublo feat 


Carbon monoxide percentage eventually reached in the 
room when the illuminating gas contains the following 
percentages of carbon monoxide. 


A Lsak or 4 Conic Fnt per Hour. 
5% «a% 13% «o% 

O 07 0x4 O 22 O 29 

, o 05 o 09 0 14 o 18 

o 03 o 06 o 09 aii 
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Capacity of room 


Carbon monoxida percentage eventually reached in the 
room when the illuminating gas contains the following 
percentages of carbon monoxide 


IOOO 


B Leak 
5% 

O 18 
O 12 
OO7 


10 Cubic Feet fee 

10% 13% 

o 36 O 54 

° *3 o 34 

o 15 o 22 


so% 

o 72 
o 46 

o 29 


30% 
104 

O 69 

O 43 


The dotted lines mark the division mto fatal and non- 
fatal percentages of carbon monoxide on the assumption 
that a concentration of o 2 per cent of carbon mon¬ 
oxide may prove fatal if maintained for several hours 

On testing the rate of escape of gas from an unlit 
gas-jet when the tap was turned on fully, four different 
humers chosen at random gave the following results 
Under a gas pressure of 4 inches of water a properly 
regulated universal type of incandescent burner with 
in verted mantle passed about 4 cubic feet of gas per 
hour, and a Bijou burner of the same type about half 
that quantity Under pressures of ij and 3 inches 
of water a No 3 Bray flat flame burner passed about 
6 cubic feet and 9 cubic feet per hour, respectively, 
and a No 5 Bray burner about 8 and u cubic feet 
Under the most adverse conditions, therefore, the 
risk of fatal poisoning would appear not to be very 
great in the case of escape from a single well-regulated 
incandescent burner so long as the proportion of carbon 
monoxide in the illuminating gas does not exceed 
20 per cent, save m rooms of very small cubic capacity, 
though temporary severe symptoms might be caused 
The real danger evidently lies in a leakage of gas con¬ 
siderably greater than that which might l>e obtained 
from such a burner The pressure under which gas 
is supplied differs very greatly m different localities 
(under the Gas Regulation Act a minimum pressure 
of 2 inches water gauge has now to be mam tamed in 
the gas mams during the night), and an ordinary flat 
flame burner through which the rate of escape of gas 
will vary roughly as the square root of the pressure 
may clearly become a source of considerable danger 
if the tap should be accidentally turned full on Some 
flat flame burners of improved type allow, however, 
much less gas to escape than the figures given above 
Still greater risk attaches naturally to the grosser 
forms of leakage from unlit gas-rmgs, fractured pipes, 
accidentally disconnected unions and the like, pro¬ 
vided that the escaping gas becomes sufficiently mixed 
with the air in the room The Water Gas Committee 
found that with a large escape of coal gas the gas 
might collect mainly at the top of the room, and if 
the air m the room remained undisturbed it might 
be long before feeble convection currents could estab¬ 
lish a fatal atmosphere at the level of a bed, but the 
case is, of course, quite different when the gas is rich 
in carbon monoxide 

It must be remembered that the table above in¬ 
tentionally depicts the most disadvantageous condi¬ 
tions for the occupant of the room The majority 
of bedrooms possess a fireplace, and windows and 
doors often do not shut very tightly The natural 
ventilation m a room might easily be double that on, 
which the table is based without any special provision 
for ventilation, and the figures shown would then be 
halved Under such conditions it would probably 
require a leak mto a room of 1000 cubic feet capacity 
of xo cubic feet per hour of gas containing 15 per cent. 
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of carbon monoxide to establish m the end a realty 
dangerous atmosphere That the risk in any case is 
bound to become far greater as the proportion of 
carbon monoxide in the illuminating gas is increased 
is evident In the USA, where much greater con¬ 
centrations of water gas are used than in this countrv 
—indeed pure carburetted water gas is often supplied 
—the death rate from both accidental and suicidal 
gas poisoning appears to be far higher than in England 
An article in a recent number of the American Gas 
Association Monthly conveys the impression that the 
gas companies are fully alive to the dangerous quali¬ 
ties of the gas that they distribute, for one of the 
New York Companies is stated to maintain in etch 
of the districts it supplies a motor van with three 
crews working m eight-hour shifts ready to do ordinary 
repairs, and to proceed at any hour of the day or 
night when a case of gas poisoning is reported not 
only to rectify the fault but also to resuscitate the 
victim of (arbon monoxide if he can be reached m time, 
the crews having been spen illy trained for this purpose 


It is no use belittling the risks incurred by increas¬ 
ing the proportion of carbon monoxide in illuminating 
gas, but they should not be undulv exaggerated It 
is evidently a ease for striking a reasonable balance 
between the risk and the economic advantages of 
chcip light and heat for domestic purposes The risk 
of accidental poisoning is greater the smaller the room 
in which an escape of gas oc c urs The steady improve 
ment in the housing of the poorer classes, the general 
use of more economicil burners such as incandescent 
burners, and the more widespread knowledge of the 
fact that illuminating gas does have poisonous pro¬ 
perties undoubtedly justify a higher limit to be set 
to the concentration of carbon monoxide permissible 
in illuminating gas than was contemplated b\ the 
Water Gas Committce in 1899, but it may very reason 
aldv be questioned whether the recommendation of 
tin Carbon Monoxide Committee m mat that no 
limit ition it all should be imposed bv slatutt, is 
reallv justifiable The report of the latter committee 
is certainly a most unconvmc ing document 


in additional building was made to the members of 
the Rubber Growers’ Association bv Mr Herbert 
Wngbt, an old student of the department and now 
chairman of the executive committee of the governing 
bods of the College Thanks to Mr Wright’s untiring 


Imperial College of Science and Technology 

Opening of the New Botany Building (Pi ant Technology) 

T HE Imperial College of Science and Ieehnology 
was founded to give advanced training not only 
m pure science but also m science in relation to in¬ 
dustry lhe close association of pure and applied 
science is exemplified in all the departments of the 
College, and under the direction of 
Prof J B Farmer the botany de¬ 
partment has been not the least con¬ 
spicuous in the development of pure 
botany and of the various branches 
of applied botany which may be 
grouped together as plant techno¬ 
logy The department has for a 
number of years specialised m train¬ 
ing men as economic botanists, and 
particularly! for work in the great 
plantation industries of the tropics, 
such as rubber, cotton, sugar, etc 
Ravages of disease caused by fungal 
and insect pests, and by other in¬ 
jurious agencies not yet so clearly 
defined, are particularly severe in 
these tropical industries, and with- 
v dut the control that science tan 
supply their prosperity would be 
slight A considerable proportion 
of the officers who are engaged 
m combating disease in tropical 
plantations have received their 
scientific framing at the Imperial 
College 

By the rapid expansion of the work 
of the department in the direction -of 
plant physiology, plant pathology, 
bacteriology, biochemistry, and^ plant technology 
generally, the accommodation 'provided by the 



present botany buildmg became quite inadequate, 
though it was opened only so recently as 1914 Accord¬ 
ingly, an appeal for contributions towards the cost of 
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~\ew botany (plant technology) building, Imperial College of Science and Technology ^ 

zeal and energy and to his personal generosity, the 
magnificent sum of 30,000 1 was raised 
The new buildmg was designed by Sir Aston Webb, 
and is a substantial and well-planned structure of five 
floors The basement and ground floors are allocated 
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to biochemistry, and the first floor to the bacteno 
logical side ot plant pathology The biochemical 
department is well fitted for modern work in bio¬ 
chemistry and includes, besides a laboratory for 
ordinary rhss instruction, a large and lofty general 
laboratory a number of speual research laboratories 
and private rooms, a laboratorv for phvsieal work, 
a balance room, and a mac hint room with grinding 
mills, presses, vacuum distillation apparatus, etc The 
bacteriological laboratories are not only fitted for 
cultural work in mn robiologv but also for chemical 
work m relation to fermentation by yeasts moulds 
and bacteria On the first floor there is also to be a 
permanent rubber museum dealing especially with the 
diseases to which llevea is subject 

The new building was opened on the afternoon of 
February 16 The ceremony was performed by the 
Duke of Devonshire, Secretarv of State for the tolonies, 
Lord Buckmaster (chairman of the governing body) 


being in the chair Mr Herbert Wright, in an intro¬ 
ductory speech, explained that the development of the 
department was due to the foresight and genius of 
Prof Farmer, who many years ago realised how much 
could he done for the development of tropical industry 
by men with a proper training in such branches of 
botany as plant pathology and plant physiology The 
response to the appeal to the Rubber Growers’ Associa¬ 
tion was so encouraging because the members knew 
that the College had year after year trained men 
qualified to adv ise on v ital problems relating to parasitic 
fungi, insect pests, and other problems of importance to 
tropical estates The past pupils of the botanical de¬ 
partment were scattered everywhere in the tropical 
regions of the I 1 mpire 

Prof Farmer gave a brief survey of the work of the 
department, arid stated that the number of students 
had increased from 78 in 1914-15 to 137 m 1922-2^, 
a \ cry large proportion of these being research students 
Tins increase, togcthfjyflfjth the development of such 
branches of plant technology as biochemistry and 
bacteriology, had made urgent the further accommoda- 
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tion which the new building now provided In the 
scientific education of plant technologists for tropical 
regions no attempt was made to give such men any 
detailed knowledge of tropical agriculture , that could 
only be satisfactorily done on the rubber estate, the 
sugar plantation, etc What was aimed at was a 
thorough grounding m the fundamental sciences on 
which plant tec hnology was based 
The Duke of Devonshire said that it gave him much 
pleasure to come to the College and open the new 
botany building He well recognised the importance 
of tropical agriculture In tropical Afncu alone the 
area of the British dependencies was many millions of 
acres, with a population of thirty millions, practically 
all of whom were dependent on agriculture, which 
was, however, at present but imperfectly developed 
Nothing could more surely contribute to the advance¬ 
ment of such dependencies than the application of 
science to the manv problems of agricultural develop¬ 
ment The ( olonial Ofhc e, m estab¬ 
lishing the Imperial Bure ui of Lnto- 
mologv and that of Mycology, m 
founding the Impend Department 
of Agriculture for the West Inches, 
and more recently the (ollege of 
Tropical Agriculture in lnnidad, 
had shown a realisation of the 
importance of science in its appli¬ 
cation to the problems of the 
deyelopment of the agricultural 
resources of the C olonies 

A vote of thanks to the 1 )uke of 
Devonshire was proposed bv Sir 
Frank Swettenham (chairman of 
the Rubber Growers’ Association) 
and was seconded by Sir Arthur 
Dvke Aeland 

In connexion with the opening 
ctrcmony a 1 irge number of experi¬ 
ments and preparations illustrative 
of plant physiology and pathology 
were on view One set of exhibits, 
which will form a permanent series, 
was arranged to show the diseases 
to which the rubber plantations are liable It con¬ 
tained many large specimens which have been 
procured by skilled men and shipped direct from 
the plantations It is safe to say that it forms the 
most complete exhibition of its kind that has ever 
been seen in Europe, and there is no doubt that it 
will be of considerable service to the new depart ^» 
ment for teaching purposes Characteristic specimens 
of the obscure and much-dreaded disease, brown 
bast of rubber, were also displayed The method!* 
of investigating diseases were illustrated, and a larg#; 
scries of cultures of bacteria, fungi, and yeasts wet* 
on view 

A number of exhibits of physiological apparatus 
were also to be seen These took the form mainly of 
instruments which recorded automatically (usually by 
an electrical device) the rate of some important vital 
process of the plant, such as growth, transpiration, 
change m the size of the pores (stomata) of the leaf, 
and so on An apparatus for enriching with carbon 
dioxide at constant partial pressure the air supplied 
to growing plants was also included 
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Obituary 


Dr l P GotRz 

R ( \RL PAUI GOLR/, the founder of the will- 
known optical and instrument-making firm of 
( P Goerz, died at his home m the Grunt w dd Berlin 
on Januirv 14, at the age of si\tv nine \cirx Thi 
record of his life is a remarkabk one of industry md 
perseverantt successfully exeruxed in the creation ol 
a greet cst iblishment for the production of scientific 
apparatus of precision 

Although Dr Goerz, to whom tilt honour of Doctor 
Ing honoris cau\a was aiiordtd In the Jtchnud 
High Siliool ol ( hurlottenhurg hdd rei lived no spitnl 
aiademn xuentifn training, he realised the vitil neid 
for the txernsi ot scientific knowltdge xml listarih 
in suih work as that to which he was devoted Ills 
success is ntnhutahU to Ins commirual 1 ipuitv 
to his power of ippriiinting tin value ot the litvin 
of sc unit in industrv, and to his thihtv to utilise md 
encourage the efforts of those with whom he assocnUd 
himself 

Towards the md of 1886 Dr Goer/ communed 
business in Berlin as a small retailer of mathem itu d 
instruments md later of photogriphn ippiratus 
In 1887 Ik engaged his first emplovct, the number of 
whom ineicascd to mvny thouxmdx during tht recent 
war 1 he prestnt turn dales nommdlv trom 1888 
when a small and simph equipped workshop was 
established in Berlin for the manufacture prim ip illv 
of photogriphn t imti is For the optical computet ion 
ot the objectives he was foitunati in engaging the 
services of t irl Moser, who died in i8q2 

Further progress resulted from the association of 
Paul Goerz with Ottomar Anschutz whose pionur 
work in the mstmtaneous photogrephy of mimil 
action hud attracted muili publu attention But 
the greatest advance in the fortunes of the firm is 
attributable to the introduction of the Gottz double 
anastigmat, designed by a casual applicant for scien¬ 
tific employment, Fmil von lloegli 

Thereafter the progress was rapid The present 
headquarters and well-equipped workshops were com¬ 
menced in 1894 Numerous branches were extab 
lished in foreign countries, md dunng the war a large 
mass-production factory was erected in the subuib ol 
Zehlcndorf A separate works was devoted to tht pio- 
duction ot photographic film and kindred 1 hemic tlwork 

Realising the need for unrestricted supplies of 
optical glass, Dr Goerz established on giound adj iient 
to his niiss-produc tion works at Zehlcndorf the Scnd- 
linger optical glass works, the origin ot which can In 
traced through the laboratories of Sttinheil at Send 
linger near Munich to the original glass works of 
Fraunhofer 

Dr Goerz is survived by his second wife and by a 
daughter and two sons, the clnldien of his first wife 
who died in 1897 

Through his death the German optic il industrv has 
lost a vigorous leader of striking personality, respected 
by all who were associated with him, and particularly 
by his many employees, in whose welfare he always 
exercised an active interest J W F 
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lilt IltlM R ( PvRSONS 
Ri adrrs of N vriiRt will have It trned with regret of 
tht dc ith ot the Hon Ru Inrd Clcrt Parsons in I ondon 
on I mu an 2(1 111 lus seventv second vear After a 
brilliant t arttr it Irimtv ( olltgc Dublin where Mr 
Paisonx graduated in honours it twentv-two veils of 
act he was apprenticed to Messrs I axton and Anclr rxon, 
md it was during this pt riot! that his love ol hvdriahcs 
developed and bee amc the domin int f u tor in lus life’s 
work In [anuirv 1871; lie was asked bv Mr Anderson 
to maki experiments upon centrifugal pumps, and the' 
work culminatid in the reading ot a piper, entitled 
Ihe Ihcorv of Centrifugal Pumps as supported bv 
1 xpe nmcnts before the Institution ot (i\ il Engineers 
1 paper which gained him the Miller Prize This 
w is his firxt-tiuitx and in his liter work both sc lentifk 
md piactical he continued to be pnncipdlv concerned 
with water flow Mr Parsons re ad mans other papers 
before the Institution from which lie received the 
Ttltord gold medal thcMannv premium and the George 
Stephenson medal His first important post w is tint 
of resident engineer of the South II ints Water Works, 
in 1880 he bnainc i partner in the firm of Wcxxrs 
kitxon and (o , Leeds , seven vc irx liter he entered 
into partnership with the htc J F Li Trobe Biteman, 

F R S and so c onimcnccd the consulting jirnctice 
which he continued until lus death 
Man la of Mr Parsons s work was earned out 1 broad , 
for example the water supplv md drainage of the city 
ot Buenos Acres and the seherne which he prepared for 
the drain ige id Be trograd lit held many important 
consultative appointments end it was while acting m 
the < apae ltv of engineer for the W ite r Works f ompany 
ot Rosario tint his inventive taiultv exerted itself in 
producing an appiratus for iu imdtu illv adding a 
coagulant to 1 water supply before filtration Io this 

lie give the nime Tiltometer It was followed by 
another invention cilleel the Senfrot, for adding salt 
to w iter whua under prtssuie 
Perhaps Mr Parsons s most import int invention was 
the Sltreophagux pump introduced b\ him in 1911 and 
used for the pumping ot sewage or w iter 1 untuning 
solid matter In tins use is made of revolving blades, 
whie h nit up anv solids md thus prevent the possibility 
ol choking The description ot this pump and also of 
mother, known is the Flexala which was designed for 
dealing with fluids eontunmg erosive substances, was 
given in a paper reed before tht Institution of Civil 
Engineers m 191Q entitled ‘ Centrifugal Pumps for 
dealing with Liquids containing Solid, Fibrous or 
1 losivt Matters ’ 

Mention should be made of the interest which Mr 
Parsons took m cdut itional work During his stav m 
I eeds he was eonneeted with the development of the 
Yorkshire (olltgc, now the University of Leeds, and he 
w as for thirtv -three y ears eonneeted with King’s College, 
London, of which he was treasurer and vice-rhairm an 
He was also, on the nomination of the University of 
London, a governor of the Imperial College of Science 
and Tee hnology, and was a vice-president and manager 
of the Royal Institution 
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Mr W M Hutchings 

The death of a well known metallurgist Mr William 
Maynard Hutchings occurred at Harrogate at seventy 
three years of age on January 17 Mr Hutchings 
school days were spent at a Moravian school on the 
Rhine and he received his technical training in metal 
Iurgy and mining at Leipzig and Freiberg After 
leaving the University he opened an assay office m 
Liverpool Later he spent some years at the lead 
smelting works at Petrusola m Italy and after a short 
period in South Wales became manager of Walker 
Parker and Co s Deebank Lead Works at Bagillt 
North Wales where he replaced the older Pattmsonian 
process by the then comparatively new Parkes process 
In 1889 Mr Hutchings joined the firm of Messrs 
Cookson and Co Ltd at Newcastle as their chief 
metallurgist and technical manager In conjunction 
with the late Mr Norman Cookson he designed and 
installed a large Parkes desilvensmg plant which was 
at the time a model of efficiency He also introduced 
for them the first chamber white lead works m this 
country which he operated with great success He 
retired from active duties in 1915 but held a con 
suiting post with this firm till the time of his death 

Throughout his busy life Mr Hutchings found time 
to carry out investigations in other branches of science 
and his numerous and lengthy papers on the petrology 
of shales clays and slates published in the Geological 
Maga me created great interest and are evidence of 
his active mind and patient capacity for research 
He also contributed frequently to several scientific 
periodicals and at one time contributed a regular 
column to Engineering He was an original fellow 
of the Institute of Chemistry and some time member 
of the Society of Chemical Industry 

Mr Hutchings was essentially a strong man thorough 
in all his work a distinguished metallurgist and a 


fearless advocate of his own convictions He was of * 
a retiring disposition but a lover of Nature, and a 
notable characteristic was his intense love of animals 

We regret to announce the following deaths 
Rev J C P Aldous author of An Elementary 
Course of Physics and formerly chief naval m 
structor of the cadets in H M S Britannia on 
February 18 aged seventy three 
Prof t E Barnard professor of practical astro¬ 
nomy m the University of Chicago on February 6 
aged sixty five 

Prof J W Caldwell emeritus professor of chem 
istry in Tulane University of Louisiana on January 2, 
aged eighty 

Dr J A Flhott professor of plant pathology in 
the University of Arkansas and pathologist in the 
Arkansas Agricultural Experiment Station on 
January 18 

Dr James Gow formerly headmaster of West 
minster School and author of A Short History of 
Greek Mathematics on February 16 aged sixty nine 
Prof S Giinther emeritus professor of geography 
in the Technical High School of Munich 

Prof S S Keller head of the department of 
mathematics of the Carnegie Institute of Technology 
on January 12 

Mr 1 J I loyd agricultural chemist for many 
years connected agricultural and dairy societies on 
February 8 aged seventy 
Dr F Neesen professor of physics in the Military 
Technical Academy of Berlin and known for his 
work on the determination of trajectories by a photo 
graphic method aged seventy three 

Prof W N Parker emeritus professor of zoology 
at the University College of South Wales and Mon¬ 
mouthshire Cardiff on February 22 aged sixty five 
Dr Terano director of the Aeronautical Research 
Institute in connexion with Tokyo Imperial University 
and formerly professor of naval architecture m the 
Fngineering College of that University on January 8 
aged fifty four 


Current Topics and Events 


The council of the Royal Society has recommended 
for election into the society this year the following 
fifteen from the list of candidates —Dr E D Adrian 
Dr W Lawrence Balls Prof Archibald Barr Prof 
C H Desch Prof E Fawcett Prof F Horton Dr 
R T Leiper Prof J W McBam Prof J J 
Rickard MacLeod Dr G A K Marshall Str Douglas 
Mawson Dr W H Mills Dr J S Plaskett Prof 
H R Procter and Prof W Wilson 

The official opening of the new research laboratories 
of the General Electric Co Ltd at Wembley on 
February 27 was an interesting event It is probable 
that this is much the largest industrial research 
laboratory erected by any firm in this country The 
buildings have total floor space of more than 
80 000 sq ft and the tour planned out for visitors 
comprising a pa&kge through all the laboratories and 
workshops involves a walk of something like three 
miles Tfiere is a well equipped library and an 
organised system of ab str acting and recording papers 
lor reference has beenrdevised Throughout the 
bmWmg pipes carrying gas compressed air a vacuum 
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service etc have been installed the taps being 
painted in distinctive colours A feature is the 
arrangement whereby pipes and electric cables traverse 
a gallery at the top of the building so that none are 
carried under the floor the outlets descending from 
the ceilings In addition to the large number of 
rooms devoted to different sections of research work 
there are wood and metal workshops and a small 
experimental factory where new types of lamps cat?®* 
be made and tested on a small scale so as to eliminate 
all manufacturing difficulties before manufacture i^p 
bulk is attempted In these days when demand f« 
economy plays such an important part m the pro-^ 
grammes of manufacturing concerns it is interesting 
to note this enterprising departure which will doubt 
less be well repaid 

^^considerable amount of attention has been 
devotee in the daffy Press to a paper dealing with 
various alleged dangers to e} esight of electric light, „ 
read by Mr A E, Bawtree before the Royal Photo¬ 
graphic Society on February *3 One of the poifcta 
raised the high intrinsic brilliancy of filaments, h$^ ^ 
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« certain degree of justification, and various members 
of the Illuminating Engineering Society who were 
present at the discussion agreed that electric lamps, 
m common with other modern Ulummants, require 
proper shading The effects of ultra-violet light 
have been thoroughly studied, but it is now generally 
agreed that the possibility of injury to eyesight 
being caused by the small proportion of such radia¬ 
tion present in incandescent lamps is remote Cer¬ 
tainly the matter does not deserve to bo regarded 
with alarm Moreover, photographers should be well 
aware that the amount of ultra-violet light in natural 
light is considerably greater than that in most 
artificial illuminants Of other problematical dangers 
such as “ X-ray, electron, and undiscovered emana¬ 
tions," the author could present no confirmatory 
evidence and they were not regarded with any 
concern by the audience, the speakers dissenting 
from most of his suggestions The matter is of 
interest as furnishing one of those cases in which 
alarmist statements are indiscreetly published in the 
daily Press, and relatively small difficulties easily 
overcome by reasonable care, are magnified A 
little prior consultation with experts in such cases 
would enable editors to avoid giving publicity to 
unconfirmed statements which are liable to cause 
misapprehension on the part of the public 


Among the resolutions adopted by the council of 
the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science at the December meeting at Cambridge 
Massachusetts, is one referring to recent attempts in 
various parts of the United States to prohibit the 
teaching of evolution as applied to man The council 
asserts its position and that of the Association with 
its ix.ooo members clearly and emphatically in the 
following resolution " (i) Ihe council of the associa¬ 
tion affirms that, so far as the scientific evidences of 
the evolution of plants and animals and man 
concerned, there is no ground wliatever for the ass 
tion that these evidences constitute a ‘ mere guess 1 
No scientific generalisation is more strongly supported 
by thoroughly tested evidences than is that of organic 
evolution (2) The council of the association affirms 
that the evidences in favour of the evolution of man 
are sufficient to convince every scientist of note n 
the world, and that these evidences are increasing n 
number and importance every year (3) The council 
*.~of the association also affirms that the theory of 
eyolution is one of the most potent of the great 
influences for good that have thus far entered into 

C ian experience , it has promoted the progress of 
wledge, it has fostered unprejudiced inquiry, and 
It has served as an invaluable aid m humanity s 
search for truth in many fields (4) The council of 
the association is convinced that any legislation 
■' attempting to limit the teaching of any scientific 
doctrine so well established and so widely accepted by 
> specialists as (a the doctrine of evolution would be a 
profound mistake, which coujd not fail to injure and 
f - retard the advancement of knowledge and of human 
f \ welfare by denying the, freedom of teaching and 
7 * inquiry which is essential to ail progress " 
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The association of Sir Christopher Wren with the 
Old Ashmolean building at Oxford, to which Mr R T, 
Gunther directs attention in a letter published in our 
correspondence columns is of particular interest at 
the present time, on account of the celebration of, 
the bicentenary of Wren’s death Mr Gunther’s 
suggestion, that the upper rooms of the building 
should be used as a science museum, has received 
the support of practically all the leading members 
of scientific departments of the University, as well 
as of others If this proposal is approved, it is 
hoped that the valuable collection of old astronomical 
and other scientific instruments offered by Mr 
Lewis Evans to the University will be housed m the 
Old Ashmolean building which, should Mr Gunther’s 
views be correct, will thus be restored to its ancient 
purpose 

H R H Thf Prince ok Walfs has accepted the 
presidency of the Empire Forestry Association, and 
is presiding at the Association's annual meeting at 
the Guildhall at 3 p m on March 2 At this meeting 
the new council of the Association will be elected, 
consisting of 45 members—9 for the United Kingdom, 

10 for the Dominions, 2 for India, t> for the Crown 
Colonies and Dependencies, and 18 for affiliated 
societies—nine of these representing Overseas associa¬ 
tions The Prince of Wales is proposing the adoption 
of the report of the Empire Forestry Association, 
which has made remarkable progress since it was 
formed as an outcome of the post-war Imperial 
horestry Conference The Association is promoting 
a permanent exhibition of Empire commercial 
timbers in London, and will play an important part 
with regard to the timber section at the British 
Empire Exhibition in 1924 

A sprcixi exhibit of abnormal growths taken from 
trunks branches and roots of trees and shrubs has 
been arranged in Museum IV at Kew Gardens The 
specimens include burrs witches’ brooms, deformed 
leaves, contorted stems, fasciated shoots, deformed 
roots and other items In some instances the de¬ 
formity is due to injury at an early period of the 
plant s life m others (as m fasciation) it may be 
caused by luscious growth, while deformed leaves 
may sometimes be a reversion to a former type 
Witches brooms are usually caused by irritation set 
up by fungus or insects They are very common on 
birch, but occur on many kinds of tiees Burrs on 
trunks may follow a blow on the bark or the punctures 
of msccts Burrs are often very large, and the wood 
is prettily marked It is in demand for furniture 
and cabinet work, and often commands a high price 
Curved trunks (as in the pine stems exhibited) are 
brought about by the tunnelling of the larvae of a 
small moth Irregular annual rings are often caused * 
by a tree being fully exposed to sun and air on one ,V, 
side and crowded on the other Roots are often T 
deformed by growing m gravel beds or between the 
bncks of walls, whilst the development of aerial 
roots on trees and shrubs may be due to an injury or 
to excessive moisture 
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An address on Biological Contributions to 
Sociology ' delivered by Prof J Arthur Thomson 
before the Sociological Society on February 20, 
Prof G Elliot Smith in the chair, raised a number 
of questions of wide interest Knowledge of what 
may be termed the natural history of man is closely 
related to the study of social activities and changes, 
and it should be used to promote the healthy growth 
of civilised society Among biological subjects which 
have a direct bearing upon this development are 
heredity and environmental influence variation as 
the raw material of possible evolution, the relation 
of individuation and reproduction population 
problems the results of inbreeding and outbreeding 
in man the selective influence of disease and the 
preserv ition of the physically unfit in civilised life 
As reg irds the physical ch ir ictcnstics of man 
natural selection has ceased to operate m modern 
society and the weak and morally or mentally 
deficient ire encouraged to live at the expense of 
the strong Society itself will evcntuilly have to 
decide whether it will continue to promote the 
reproduction of the unfit or adopt measuies of 
aitificul selection with the objcit of eliminating 
them M m can be the m istcr of his own destiny 
and is not altogether the creature of i ircumstinccs 
as are other n itural sptcies The race ought there¬ 
fore to look to scientific guid mcc for human growth 
not only towards mdividu vl fitness but also towards 
a higher human perfection 

At the Royal Asiatic Society on February 13 
Mr E J Holmyard delivered a lecture on Arabian 
alchemy and chemistry in the course of which 
attention w as directed to the large amount of material 
available in manuscript form in the libraries of 
Europe, especially Constantinople and in Cairo Mr 
Holmyard also expressed the view that it was probable 
that the laboratory note books of the chemists of 
Islam might prove, if they could be found of at least 
equal importance with their more famous books The 
question of Geber was considered, and some lantern 
slides showing typical forms of apparatus were 
exhibited In the discussion which followed Prof 
E G Browne laid stress on the need for a thorough 
and adequate study of the development of chemistiy 
m Islam Dr C Singer disagreed with the lecturer’s 
statement that the Arab chemists kept their chemistry 
free from astrology and said that a belief in astrology 
was a normal part of the mental equipment of all 
educated men in the Middle Ages Mr Robert 
Steele showed the connexion between Arab chemistry 
and medieval European chemistry, and Prof J R 
Partington brought forward further evidence in 
favour of Mr Holmyard’s views that Berthelot’s 
arguments against the identity of Geber and jSbir 
ibn Haiyan were unsound Dr Gaster pointed out 
the importance of Berthelot’s work on the Greek 
alchemists, and Mr H S Redgrove suggested that 
it was rash to assume that the mystical alchemical 
verse of Ktalid ibn Yazld had no practical meaning 
The annual general meeting of the Institution of 
Heating and Ventilating Engineers was held on 
February 6 and Mr John Watson was elected 
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president for the year In his presidential address 
he stated that they might be proud of the progress 
of the Institution in membership and influence 
during the twenty-five years of its existence Several 
Government departments have representatives on 
the Institution s committees, showing that its 
influence is extending Referring to the education 
of the engineer Mr Watson considered that the 
facilities now offered are much in advance of any¬ 
thing previously available At the age of 21 or 
22 years any intelligent youth who has followed 
the prescribed 6-years course suggested in Advice 
to Intending Students would be well informed in 
gcneril knowledge of elementary engineering science, 
and in the basic facts of heating and ventilation 
Mr Watson also referred to some technical matters 
The question of super-power stations tor the supply 
of cheip motive power had been discussed by the 
district heating committee in conjunction with a 
committee of the Institution of Electrical Fngmcers 
The use of condensing engines in existing stations 
lul to an enormous amount of heat being carried 
away in the condensing water whereas by using 
some of these stations as combined heiting and 
power stations, and utilising the exhaust steam for 
heating and hot water supply to buildings in the 
vicinity something like s° per cent of the heat 
content of the fuel would be realised in useful work, 
instead of perhaps 12 per cent 

Dr W H Maw, president of the Institution of 
Civil Engineers and past-president of the Institution 
of Mechanical Engineers and of the Royal Astro¬ 
nomical Socuty has b< en awarded the Bessemer 
gold medal of the lion and Steel Institute I he 
medal was lounded by Sir Henry Bessemer in 1873, 
and is awarded annually to any member or non¬ 
member of the Institute who may be (1) the inventor 
or introducer of any impoitant or remaikable inven¬ 
tion eithtr in the mechanical or chemical processes 
employed in the manufacture of iron or steel, (2) for 
a paper read before the Institute and having special 
merit and importance in connexion with the iron 
and steel manufacture (3J for a contribution to the 
Journal of the Institute, being an original investiga¬ 
tion bearing on the iron and steel manufacture and 
capable of being productive of valuable practical 
results The medal may also be awarded for work 
not coming strictly under the foregoing definitions, 
should it be considered that the iron or steel trades 
have been or may be substantially benefited thereby 
A diploma accompanies the award of the medal, 
in which it is formally stated that the award is 
’ for eminent services in the advancement of metal¬ 
lurgical knowledge ’ or alternatively, for eminent 
service in the advancement of the application of 
iron and steel " 

A dinner to celebrate the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of the foundation of the Rbntgen Society will be held 
on Thursday March 15, at the Hotel Cecil, Strand, 
London, W C 

The annual meeting of the Royal Society for the 
Protection of Birds will be held at the Middlesex 
Guildhall, Westminster, S W , on Wednesday, March 7, 
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Major-General Sir Wiliiam B Leishman has 
been appointed Director-General Army Medical Ser 
vice, in succession to Lieut General Sir 1 H J C 
Goodwin 

The degree of doctor of laws honoris causa has 
been conferred on Sir Frederic Kenyon, director and 
principal librarian of the British Museum since 1909 
by Princeton University, New jersey 

At the Bristol Museum according to the report 
for the year ending September 30 1922 Mr F G 
Pearcey h is built up in an exhibition case the repre¬ 
sentation of a living cord reef ' A collection of 
typical reef corals has been covered with a thin 
gelatine 1 tyer coloured as true to the living coral as 
possible and arranged in naturil fishion upon a 
modelled sea-floor, together with 1 rustacea mollusca 
sea-urcluns and fishes ’ It sounds simple but needs 
m the artist that knowledge of actual reef conditions 
which Mr Pearcey possesses thanks to his voydges in 
the C hallenger and other exploring ship 

Amonc the books to be published during the spring 
and summer this year by the Clarendon Press and 
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the Oxford University Press are Vol 5 of the trans¬ 
lation of Suess s The Face of the Farth,” being the 
index of subjects and of persons and places, "The 
British Coal-mming Industry dunng the War," Sir 
R A S Rcdmaync, comprising chapters on the pre¬ 
control period—1915-16 the period of government 
control—1917-18 de control—1919-21 general sur¬ 
vey of the coal-mming industry of the United 
Kingdom during the period 1914-21 and appendixes 
" The Legacy of Rome edited by C Bailey, with 
the following contributions Religion and Philosophy 
C Bailev I ainily ind Social Lift H Last T iterature 
J W Mackail Language, H Bradley lhe Science 
of 1 aw r dc Zulueta The Conception of Empire 
E Barker Roman Architecture and Art G McN 
Rushforth Science Dr C Singer Administration 
H Stuart Jones Communications and Commerce 
G H Stevenson Agriculture, W E Ileitland 
and F nginecring G Giovannom Makers of 
Science, I B Hart in which in attempt is made to 
pn sent a survey of the btoader movements in the 
history of the physical ind mathematical sciences 
from Greek days to the present time 


Our Astronomical Column 


Parhai rcupsc or THr Moon —A partial eclipse 
of the moon will occur during the morning hours of 
March 3 and may be well observed if the atmosphere 
proves favourable The moon will enter the denser 
shadow of the earth at 2 h 28'" a m the middle of 
the eclipse will be at 3' 1 32™ a m , and our satellite 
will emerge from the shadow at 4 h 36"' a m The 
f unter shade or penumbra will also involve the moon 
between i' 1 13"' a m and 5 h 51"" a m The noilhern 
01 upper region of the disc will be obscured and if 
we regard the whole surface as cqu il to 10 the 
proportion eclipsed will amount to 038 or marly 
two-fifths This eclipse is a return of that of February 
19 1905 when the magnitude was alxmt three-tenths 
The cycle of recurrences in eclipses is equal to 
18 years and 11 days and was discovered bv the 
Chaldacans who named it the Saros It enabled the 
ancients to foretell the return of thtse phenomem 
with tolerable accuracy 

Thf Atmosphere of Vfnus —Mention has been 
made in this column (May 6 1922 P 592) of the resul* 
obtained by Prof St John and Mr G B Nicholson 
at Mt Wilson, demonstrating the ibsence of the lines of 
water-vapour and oxygen in the spectrum of Venus 
A paper by them in Astrophys Journ , December 
1922 gives full details of the investigation with 
beautiful reprints of the spectra, which are arranged 
to make the Doppler displacement of the solu lines 
in the spectrum of Venus clearly visible while it is 
absent for the water-vapour band, showing its telluric 
ongm It is stated that the spectra confirm Prof 
Shpher's result that fifteen days seem to be an 
inferior limit for the period of rotation of Venus 

A review is given of former results Vogel 
Schemer, and Arrhenius all concluded that water- 
vapour, is present on Venus from the apparent 
strengthening of its spectral bands but obviously 
the use of the Doppler principle with a high dispersion 
»s far more decisive It is concluded that the quantity 
of oxygen in the atmosphere of Venus can scarcely 
exceed a thousandth of that in our own, or it would 
have been detected 

The authors quote the suggestion of Arrhenius 
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that the oxygen in out itmosphere may have resulted 
from plant life so that il Venus had no organisms 
on it oxygen would not be piesent in its atmosphere 
Proceeding to speculate on the conditions on the 
planet they consider that the slow rotation would 
be likely to cause violent air circulation owing to 
the great difference of temperature between the day 
and night hemispheres It is supposed that the 
rotation though slow is not so slow as to put one 
hemisphere in perpetu il night The absence of water 
would make the ground very dusty and high winds 
would raise dense clouds of it It is suggested that 
this is the nature of the Venus clouds According 
to Prof Russell their albedo is less than that of 
our clouds It is suggested that dirtet photographs 
through violet and infra-red filters, as used by Prof 
R W Wood on Jupiter and Saturn would give 
information about these clouds and might even 
reveal the surface below in regions whcie they were 
thin 

Thf Radial Motions of Si ars of Type N — 
This type (Secchi s Type IV) consists of red stars 
with carbon bands I ick Observatory Bulletin No 
3.42 contains a study of the velocities of twenty-five 
of these stars in the line of sight by J H Moore 
Twenty-three of these stars have well determined 
proper motions, and a correlation of these with the 
radial velocities enables the mean parallax of the 
group to be determined Three different methods of 
treating the data give the closely accordant values of 
the latter o 0032' o 0028' o 0031' The mean ap¬ 
parent magnitude of these stars at maximum is 6 I, 
which implies a mean absolute magnitude of -15, 
in good agreement with the \ alut -13 found by 
Luplau-Janssen and Haarh from the proper motions 
alone This gives confidence m the result 

It appears that these stars are giants, in an early 
stage of their career as stars Till the Giant ana 
Dwarf Theory obtained currency, the red vanable 
stars wore generally looked on as expinng suns and 
compared to a candle flickering in its socket before 
extinction, but this new research combines with 
many others to show that tins view is incorrect 
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Psychology in Engineering -In his Sidney 
Ball memorial lecture (Scientific Management and 
the Engineering Situation Barnett House Papers, 
No 7, Oxford University Press, 1922 Pnce is), 
Sir William Ashley discusses the much debated 
problem of scientific management with special 
reference to the engineering tiadc He reviews its 
beginning in America its development there, and the 
interest aroused in it in this country He points out 
that as it has arisen in the engineenng trade, it 
bears the marks of people accustomed to think m 
terms of the exactly measurable, engineering being 
largely a matter of exact formulae Unfortunately 
for the mechanist the human being is quite frequently 
influenced by motives which defy exact measurement 
Aiming at increasing output and thereby diminishing 
the cost for each unit of work, it was attempted by 
time and motion study and a bonus system to settle 
the problem of wages It has, however introduced 
more complications to an already complicated 
problem and just where it leaves the domain of 
mechanics to enter that of psychology it breaks 
down English psychologists criticise the so-called 
scientific management not because it calls itself 
scientific but because it is not sufficiently scientific 
The apphcition of science to industry is valuable 
but it is not scientific to apply the principles of 
one science to problems belonging to another of a 
quite different order 

Fleas and Plague in India —One of the most 
striking features of the prevalence of plague in India is 
the relative immunity of Madras compared with for 
example Bombay or the Punjab The Advisory Com¬ 
mittee for Plague Investigation examined the prob¬ 
lem at length but failed to find any satisfactory 
explanation It was believed at that time that the 
prevalent rat flea all over India was Xenopsylla 
cheopis Rothschild, however, afterwards found that 
under that identification three very closely allied 
species—A cheopis, X astia, and X brasihensis — 
had been confused, and Hirst pointed out that the 
distribution of plague in India and Ceylon corre¬ 
sponded well with the hypothesis that the real X 
cheopis was alone an effective transmitter of the 
disease He now reports (Indian Journal of Medical 
Research, vol x 1923, p 789) a full series of experi¬ 
ments confirming his earlier work, and showing that 
X astia the prevalent rat flea in Madras, will carry 
plague from one animal to another only with much 
more difficulty than X cheopis, the rat flea of Bombay 
Details of plague epidemics in Colombo, where plague 
has never become widely spread and where the fleas 
are mostly X astia with a few X cheopis, bear out 
his thesis m a striking manner It seems as if a 
considerable advance has been made in the epidemi¬ 
ology of plague which illustrates the fundamental 
importance of systematic zoology in these problems 

Effects of the Contiguity of Organisms —In a 
series of experiments on the influence of density of 
population 011 longevity in the fly Drosophila R Pearl 
and S L Parker show (A mencan Journal of Hygiene, 
vol 111,1923, p 94) that the optimal density for dura¬ 
tion of life is not the minimal density The mean 
duration of life increases with increase of density of 
population up to a certain point, and afterwards, as 
would be expected, declines Thus, starting with about 
2 flies per ounce bottle the average life is 28 days, 
which increases rather rapidly to about 40 days with 
50 flies per bottle, declines again to 28 with a density 
of about 90, and to 17 and 13 with densities of 150 
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and 200 This favouring effect of organisms on one 
another recalls the observations of T B Robertson 
(Biochemical Journal, vol xv 1921, p 612), who 
found that the rate of asexual multiplication of the 
infusorian Enchelys was much greater if the culture 
contained two individuals to start with than if only 
one was present It is too familiar to most bacteri¬ 
ologists that the dispersion of a few bacteria m a 
large volume ot culture liquid will often fail to give 
a successful growth which is obtained with certainty 
if the same number of organisms is sown m a small 
quantity of medium All this suggests a general 
proposition that contiguity to like individuals is, 
up to a certain point, favourable to the life of 
organisms 

Cork Formation —In a continuation of the useful 
physiological studies in plant anatomy carried out 
at the University of Leeds Prof J H Priestley and 
Miss L M Woffenden (New Phytol vol 21 No 5) 
have made a study of the causal factors in cork 
formation A causal sequence can be traced both 
in the formation of wound cork and leaf scars as well 
as in the natural internal origin of a cork layer A 
parenchyma surface is first blocked by subenn 
deposits in presence of air This is followed by the 
accumulation of sap at the blocked surface and this 
m turn gives rise to the development of a phellogen 
or cork cambium m the area involved In the 
absence of air, a meristematio zone may be artificially 
produced without the formation of cork in the cell 
walls 

Growth and Maturation of the Sugar Cane — 
Dr Kuyper has described the physiology of sugar 
formation and the methods used in Java to harvest 
the canefields at the exact moment of highest 
maturity in " The Formation of Sugar and the 
Ripening m Sugar Cane ” (Suikervorming en ryping 
by het suikernet), Archief voor de Suiker-mdustne 
in Nederlandsch Indie, 1922, ze deel biz 195-321, 
Mededeelmgen No 5 Cultivation is so directed that 
the fullest use is made of the available light and in 
this connexion the author discusses the questions 
of the optimum distance between the plants and rows, 
the effect of tying up the canes as a preventive 
against lodging, the influence of yellow stripe disease 
upon sugar production, and the relation between 
cellulose formation and sugar content In Java 
the process of ripening of sugar cane is carefully 
watched by means of analyses of samples taken 
regularly every two or three weeks The course of 
maturity can be judged by the relation between total 
solids and the quotient of punty (Bnx and RQ) m 
the different parts of the stalk, the glucose ratio 
changes m a way which is the reverse of that seen 
in the percentage of available sugar It has been 
proved that the time of planting and the age of the 
cane have much influence upon the maturation 
process, as if climatic conditions are favourable 
the sugar content of fields of different ages may 
reach almost the same final percentage, whereas 
under unfavourable conditions the late planted canes 
will not be so rich in sugar Maturing is found to 
progress most regularly in places m which the rainfall 
is very low during the milling season, but where the 
soil contains sufficient moisture to prevent the cane 
from dying without permitting further growth to 
occur 

Oceanography of the Southern Ocean —A note 
by Commander F A Worsley in the Geographical 
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Journal for February gives some account of the 
hydrographical work of the Quest expedition 1 hirty- 
tivo soundings were taken m the Southern Deem 
The first series was from a point 500 miles cast of the 
South Sandwich Group to about lat 6o° 4^' S long 
4° F , and then to lat txf 18' S long i7°n'F 
The position and details of the soundings arc not 
given, but it would appear th it water of practically 
3000 fathoms was crossed in the supposed deep 
in the Biscoe Sea Shoaling water towards the south 
practically when Bellingshausen made his southern 
attempt 111 1820, confirmed that navigators lielief in 
the occurrence of land not far off A dtptli of 1089 
fathoms might occur within 50 nulls of the Antaictic 
continent From this point in ntcgular line of 
soundings was carried westward across the mouth of 
the Weddell Se i towards Eleph mt Island These 
confirmed the discoviries of tin Si alia ind Diutsch 
land which showed the Weddell Sc 1 to be approxi¬ 
mately 2500 fathoms m depth No soundings were 
taken betw een Elcph mt Island and South Georgia 
and only three were taken between South Georgia 
and lnstan da Cunha None appears to have bien 
taken in the uncharted wateis to the 1 ist of the 
South Sandwich group It is most unfortunate that 
heavy weather prevented oceanographical work ex 
actly in those areas where the gaps in knowledge 
are widest A search for 1 repoiltd reef 350 milts 
E by N of Tristan da Cunha showed that it does 
not exist The paper also contains a new map of 
Gough Island and some additional surveys in South 
Georgia 

On Fxploration in Nfw Souih Wails—I hc 
Federal Government of Australia recently ottered a 
reward of 50 000/ for the discovery of commercial 
deposits of petroleum within the continent m older 
to encourage pnvate enterprise m piospectmg Not 
content with this, the New South Wales Government 
has made a further offer of 10 000/ for the discovery 
and production of 100 000 gallons of natural mineral 
oil within the State, and so that such enterprise, if 
undertaken should be carried out with at least a 
technical chance of sue < ess, a blue book has bcc n pre¬ 
pared by the Geological Survey of that State which 
discusses petroleum and natural gas and the possi¬ 
bilities of their location within its confines The 
publication is a credit to all concerned but more 
particularly to its author Mr Leo J Jones who 
writing primarily for the non technical public has 
set forth the principles of oil production in a com- 
mendably lucid manner By following the text of 
the first five chapters of the pamphlet carefully no 
ultimate failure can be set down to ignorance and 
the " wild-catter ’ if unsuccessful can reasonably 
plead ill-luck The two concluding chapters review 
past operations for locating oil-pools in New South 
Wales and discuss the possible areas awaiting ex 
ploratton A complete stratigraphie.il succession for 
the State is quoted, and forms the basis of a brief 
Survey of the oil potentialities of each formation 
In the summary however, we are acquainted with the 
official opinion regarding future oil possibilities, two 
extracts from which read as follows ' The prospects 
of obtaining commercial supplies of oil 111 New South 
Wales are by no means bright ” and again 
" ■> {Jew South Wales will have to depend for its 
oil supplies, not upon deposits of crude petroleum, 
but upon the mining and distillation of oil shales ' ’ 

..already known to occur extensively in the state 
with which observations we are m entire agreement 
It would thus seem that the New South Wales 
Government is reasonably safe m offering the reward 
quoted, and, for that ipatter, the Federal Govern¬ 
ment is probably in a similar position 
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Metloroi og\ in Mvsorf —The twenty-ninth 
annual report for 1921 and a separate report on 
rainfall registration in Mysore for 1921, prepared 
under the direction of Mr N Venkatesa Iyengar, 
meteorological reporter hive recently been published 
by the Mysore Government The annual report 
contains data for the four observatones Bingafore, 
Mysore Hassin anil C hitaldrug Monthly means 
for the several elements are compared systematically 
with the respective noitnals for 29 years Annual 
means of temperature at the four observatories 
differed by rather more than 4’ 1 Bangalore being 
the coldest with 09° 2 F and Chitaldiug the warmest 
with 73“ b 1 li unfall fot the year was gicatcst 
3b b2 111 at Bangalore wliu h is 1 43 111 mori than 
the normal, the lcist 24 37 in at C hitaldrug which 
is o 50 in less than the norm ll According to the 
leport on rainfall registration rain is measured at 
22b stations the mean for the State bung 3b 19 in 
against an averagi of 36 10 in The greatest rainfall 
m 24 hours was 11 60 in at Agumbi 111 the Shamoga 
District tin July 30 The two heavust falls of ram 
m 24 houis during 1921 arc given foi each of the 
runfill stations Peicciitage of the rainfill is given 
tor each season in eich district and for the State 
as a w hole I 01 tin State in the cold weather period 
January ind l ebruary the percentage of the normal 
was 238 m the hot wt ither period March to May 
it w is 3 pci cent deficient in the south west monsoon 
period June to September it was 5 per 1 ent deficient 
and in the north-east monsoon, Octobtr to December, 
it w is 11 per cent in excess Hie rainfall is given 
for the sever il river basins, and the departure from 
the normal The eletailed results are of considerable 
value to the world’s meteorology 

CONCINTRATION OF MlNFKALS B\ MtJLIIIHASr 
Macnets —-lhe problem of the utilisation of multi- 
plusc curtcnts for the separation of minerals from 
ore continues to be developed by Mi W M Mordey 
An important paper on the subject winch he read 
m December 1921 before the South African Institu¬ 
tion of J lectncal Engineds was dealt with in an 
irticle by Prof Truseott of the Royal School of 
Mines m Naturf of April 29 last year I xpen- 
ments illustriting the physiis of the method were 
shown last summer at the conversaziones of the Royal 
Society and were repeated with some extensions 
on the decision of the Silv inus Ihompson Memorial 
I-ccture at Finsbury Technical College on February 1 
Meanwhile in the Bessemer I^iboratoiy of the Royal 
School of Mmcs the process is assuming a character 
approaching practical requirements A stream of 
' pulp consisting of crushed mineral in water is 
pissed down a launder undir whuh is placed a 
multiphase magnet The magnetic held causes the 
mineral constituents to move gradually to one side 
of the stream leaving the gangue on the other side 
In this test the material principally made use of 
is an ore of Norwegian specular haematite, a crystal¬ 
line oxide of iron, which, being almost nonmagnetic, 
is not amenable to treatment by ordinary magnetic 
separators Under the influence of the multiphase 
magnet, the particles of this material can be seen 
moving steadily across the stream, from one side of 
the launder to the other, in a way that will be under¬ 
stood by those who have witnessed these experiments 
with dry materials The test has also been earned 
out wnth an ore of magnetite This powerfully 
magnetic material is for the most part held stationary 
over the poles of the multiphase magnet, but when 
the field is reduced in strength, its action resembles 
that of specular haematite, * e the concentrate forms 
on one side of the stream, and the gangue is washed 
down on the other 
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The Unit Activity 

F~)NE of the most remarkable features of the 
animal body is the fact that each organ has 
more substance than is necessary to do its normal 
amount of work Teleologically it is easy to see that 
some such arrangement is necessary for successful 
survival, but it is more difficult to imagine the 
mechanism by which it is kept in working order 
If a muscle is used less it grows smaller, and if it is 
used more it grows larger In each case it preserves 
the margin of power which is known as ' reserve 
force, despite the definite general relation between 
quantity of substance and quantity of function In 
a recent number of the Journal of Pathology and 
Bacteriology (vol xxv p 414) Dr V K Khanolkar 
makes some interesting speculations and observations 
which seem to throw light on the problem, and he 
extends them into suggestions which may clear up 
some obscure points in respect of the distribution 
of pathological lesions in organs So long ago as 
1871 Bowditch formulated the proposition that if the 
frog’s heart responds at all to an artificial stimulus 
it responds with the greatest contraction of winch 
the muscle is at the time capable This principle 
of ‘ all or nothing ’ has since been extended to 
other excitable tissues most convincingly to muscle 
and nerve and by implication to glands which receive 
their normal stimuli through the nervous system 
On this basis, moderate activity of a skeletil muscle 
means maximal activity of a moderate number of 
the units, m this case muscle fibres, of which it is 
made up and not moderate activity of all the units 
In other words, in ordinary circumstances only a 
proportion of the units of any organ are active at 
any one time How then do -the other units escape 
the consequences of the rule that tissue which is not 
used atrophies and disappears J Marey in 1885 
found that the responsivity of the frog's heart to 
external stimuli is least when it is actually contracting 
and is only gradually restored to normal after the 
contraction is over kach period of activity is thus 
followed by a refractory period ” m which the tissue 
will not respond to a strength of stimulus which 
would normally rouse it to activity, the resistance to 
excitation fading away until the normal excitability 
is regained This refractory phase has been closely 
studied in nerve muscle and sense organs, and Gotch 
described it as a general phenomenon of living sub¬ 
stance In this way a rotation of activity among the 
units of any organ is brought about with moderate 
activity in response to moderate stimulation a 
proportion of the units are constantly in action, but 
as the refractory period of each one c<?mes on it 
stops working and its function is taken on by another 
unit with its activity more remote and its refrac¬ 
tory period completed As the activity of the whole 
organ is increased owing to stronger stimulation the 
refractoriness of units is broken through first in 


Climates < 

X\T R ECKARDT, of Essen, has contributed a 
vv memoir, Pal&oklimatologie, ihre Methoden 
und ihre Andwendung auf die Pal&obiologie, ” to 
Prof Abderhalden’s comprehensive " Handbuch der 
biologischenArbeitsmethoden ’ (Urban und Schwarzen- 
berg, Berlin) of which it forms Heft 3 of Abteilung 
10 It is written in what may be called the iiber 
A lies type of German, without much consideration 
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of Animal Organs 

those the activity of which is remote next in those 
which have functioned more recently Finally, with 
maximal stimulation all the units are forced into 
simultaneous action 

It seems likely that these principles, elucidated 
by the classical method of ' wiring frogs on to 
machinery," are applicable to other tissues in which 
their demonstration is more difficult What con¬ 
stitute anatomical ’ units ” is not known In nerve 
and muscle they are the individual fibres, in the 
central nervous system probably nerve cells in the 
kidney possibly the glomerular-tubal systems in 
glands apparently groups of adjacent cells—but they 
might be parts of organs, cells or even parts of cells 
Dr Khanolkar has specially concerned himself with 
the kidney, and supposing that each glomerulus 
with its efferent tubule is a unit, points out that the 
hypothesis would explain the irregular distribution 
of the lesions in the common chronic degeneration 
of that organ Assuming that the original injury 
is due to some poison circulating in the blood, it 
follows that more of it will reach active than passive 
units since activity is always associated with a local 
increase in blood supply On general grounds also 
it is quite likely that functioning cells are more 
reactive and hence more easily poisoned than cells 
at rest In chronic general nephritis some glomeruli 
are destroyed while others appear to escape injury 
altogether and the diseased and healthy umts are 
found scattered uniformly all over the organ It is 
suggested that the injured units are those which 
happened to be active when a toxic concentration 
of the poison was in the blood Extending the idea 
to other organs it follows that activity always renders 
a tissue more susceptible to poisonous substances 
which may be the explanation of why the parts 
of the nervous system most constantly in heavy use 
are specially liable to suffer in general lead poisoning 
and other similar relations failure of an organ 
from over use might in part be due to this in part 
to the absence of rest for any of the units It is well 
recognised that hypertrophy of skeletal muscle is 
best secured by exercises which seem absurdly mild 
on the hypothesis of unit activity it is easy to under¬ 
stand why light dumb-bells should keep more umts 
in the best possible condition than heavy ones 

Dr Khanolkar adduces experimental evidence that 
in the kidney during moderate activity only some 
of the glomeruli are m action, while more or all will 
excrete actively when the organ is strongly stimulated 
with diuretics Incidental observations on the 
adrenal medulla, pituitary pancreas, and salivary 
glands give histological evidence of the same partial 
activity The whole fits in well with Krogh s recent 
demonstration that many capillaries in normal 
organs are at any one moment closed and out of 
action 


' the Past 

for the southerner or the stranger, and sentences 
containing more than 100 words are not uncommon 
It embodies, however a valuable and critical review 
of the way in which various classes of geological 
evidence may be used as indications of the climatic 
environment of the faunas and floras of the past 
The character and colour of fossil soils are discussed 
by Dr Eckardt, equally with the distribution of. 
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fossil organisms It is pointed out that areas of 
bogland (Sumpfflachmoor) and peat may arise even 
in tropical conditions moisture and low lying land 
being the real necessities and Wegenei is cited as 
regarding all the great co il basins as formed in a 
zone of equatorial rains The important question of 
annual rings in wood discussed recently in Deecke s 
‘ Pal&ophytologie (see NAiimr September 16, 
P 375). receives careful consideration and the authoi 
concludes th it these rings e mnot be used by them¬ 
selves as elucidating climatic conditions Dr Eekardt 
supports the view th it season il changes of tempera¬ 
ture have been felt in pol ir regions even when the 
climate was warmer over the whole earth but it 
certain periods mild subpolir winters havi been 
associated with summers much hotter thin those 
of the present day 

A Handlirsch is interestingly quoted as showing 
how the hngth of the anterior wing in insects may 
be usetl as an indication of prevalent temperature 
since it increases at the present day from an average 
of 7 mm in central Lurope to if> mm in the tropics 
The length in Lower and Middle ( aibomferous stnta 
in our lititudes is is much as 51 mm but decreises 
in Upper Carboniferous tnd Ptrmnn times to 20 or 
to 17 mm Little that bears on his subject his 
escaped i)i Eekardt and the coritlition of scattered 
scientific observations in the hope of solv ing problems 
is aptly lllustrited in his loneluding sentence where 
he quotes Eckholm is showing tint gicat importance 
must be attached to the obliquity of the ecliptic in 
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explaining the post-Glacial distribution of the hazel¬ 
nut in Scandinavia 

Dr Lckardt points out that at the present day 
the relative distribution of land and water has an 
influence on climate only about a third or a quarter 
as important as that of latitude Prof E W Berry 
however m a paper on a possible explanation of 
Upper Eocene climites (Proc Amer Plul Soc, 
vol 61 p 1 1922) urges that a prevalence of low- 
lymg 1 ind as against mountain areas and an enlarge¬ 
ment of oceanic are is allowing of fret eirculition 
from broad equatorial basins to the poles was a 
sulfiung cause of the warmer though still zonal 
conditions revealed by Eocene vcgetiblc iLinains 
l he Upper Eocene ha/el for example came no 
farther south in Loccne times than lat 45’, because 
the Atl mile basin resembled in breadth that of the 
present Pwihc Ocean The author even looks back 
to the slews of 1 yell and suggests that the dis¬ 
tribution and altitude of the land and sea ” may 
have aceounted for the glacial epochs 

A Brocknunn Jcrosih who is much quoted by 
Dr Eekardt has reeently suggested that glacial 
conditions 111 Switzerland were favoured by an 
oceanic climate and a copious rainfall ( Die Vegeta¬ 
tion ties Diluviums in eltr Schweiz Conferences 
de la Soc HeMtique des Sci nat 192o p 7}) 
Perhaps the proximity of the mountains in this area 
removed one of the factors relied on by Berry 
Ihere is clearly much philosophical discussion still 
before us in palacochma+ology G A | C 


Studies on Phytophthoras 


I N the Medcdethngen v d Landbou vhaogeschool 
Wagenmgen xxiv No 4 1922, Miss de Bruyn 
publishes (111 English with a Dutch summary) a paper 
entitled “ 1 he saprophytic life of Phytophthora m 
the soil After reviewing the literature pertaining to 
fourteen species of the genus in relation to the ques¬ 
tion of their capacity for life as saprophytes in the 
soil, Miss de Bruyn describes her own work on the 
cultivation of the three species P Synngir P 
erythroseptica and P mfestans in soils of different 
types Most of the experiments were cirried out 
with soil which had previously been sterilised and 
details of the growth in this medium are given in 
each case 

Ihe general conclusion reached is that Phyto¬ 
phthoras are not such obligate parasites as was 
formerly supposed and it is claimed that the expen 
ments carried out pro\c that each of the species 
mentioned can actually live and grow in the soil 
Cultures on sterilised soil as well as on other media 
were exposed out of doors to rather severe frost for 
several davs and it was found that P S vnngie and 
P erythroseptica survived such treatment So fai 
as the cultures in soil are concerned, however it 
would appear that such survr al may have been due 
to the presence of oospores In the 1 lse of P 
mfestans (the oospores of which are still unknown in 
Nature) the results of exposure to similar conditions 
were not concordant, and the question as to whether 
this species can overwinter in the soil is regarded as 
unsolved It was found, however, that when grow¬ 
ing on sterile raw potato slices P tnfestans sut 
vived a temperature of - 9 0 C , although at this 
low temperature the potato slices themselves were 
blackened 

Attempts were made to cultivate P Svnnga and 
P erythroseptica in non-stenlised soil, but the results 
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do not appeal to have been verv satisfactory It 
seems clear that further and more critical work will 
hive to be carried out befoie it can be accepted as 
convincingly established that these two fungi are 
leally capable of sustained growth and development 
in ordinary soil No mfoimation is given as to 
whether P mfestans was found to live and grow in 
ordinary unstcrilised soil and speculation as to 
whether the survival of this fungus in the soil from 
season to season may account for primary outbreaks 
of potato blight seems therefore altogether premature 
Another retent contribution to our knowledge of 
this fungus is contained in a doctorate thesis presented 
to the University ot Uttecht by Miss M P I-ohms, 
entitled Onderzock over Phytophthora mftstans 
(Mont) dc Bv op de aardappelplaut ’ (Wagenmgen, 
H Vttnman 1922) An account of puie culture 
work with various media is given , immature oogoma 
and oospores were found twice in cultures on raw 
jiotato and Quaker Oat agar 

Experiments on the manner in which infection 
of the potato occurs are described, and in discussing 
the question of the propagation of the blight from 
season to season it is recorded that on five occasions a 
diseased tuber was found before any infection of the 
foil ige was apparent It is suggested that the fungus 
mav perhaps subsist in the soil but tms point is not 
yet regarded as definitely established Otner matters 
dealt with are the influence of the stage of develop¬ 
ment of the plant on its susceptibility to infection, 
the mode of entry into the tubers and growth of the 
fungus in the subterranean parts of the plant, the 
formation of wound cork and varietal resistance to 
blight Ihe thesis is provided with a summary in 
English and a more detailed abstract of it will be found 
in the Review of Applied Mycology, I 8 Aug 1922, 
P 253 
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Aeronautical Research Committee 

'T'HE report of the Aeronautical Research Com- 
mittee for the year 1921-22 (H M Stationery 
Office 1922, 2s 6 d) consists of two parts The 
first—the report proper—gives a formal r^sumd of 
the activities of the committee, and of its sub¬ 
committees on air-mventions aerodynamics, engines, 
materials and chemistry meteorology, accidents, 
fire prevention, and load factors A feature of great 
interest in this report is the reference to the loss of 
the Airship R38 and of the valuable lives thus cut 
short The committee deprecates the tendency to 
make development m aircraft depend upon the 
investigation of accidents, and advocates strongly 
the method of systematic research directed to each 
element of the design It asserts the necessity of 
employing the highly trained and skilled researchers 
that are now available for the scientific study of 
aeroplane and airship development, and on the 
question of finance counters the “ axe ” enthusiasts 
as follows The money which would have come 
to this country had R38 been a success would have 
maintained the research of the Committee in full 
activity for a period of five years In another way 
it may be stated that, should the work of the Com¬ 
mittee lead to a reduction by one of the aeroplanes 
written off per year as a result of crashes, it would 
have earned the cost to the Air Ministry of the fees 
paid to its members ‘ 1 his is a sufficiently cutting 

condemnation of so called economy,' but one 
wonders how much effect it will produce in official 
circles 

1 he second part of the report consists of a supple¬ 
ment, giving in some detail an account of the re¬ 
searches that have been and are being conducted, 
with indications of their scope and results In 
aerodynamics the chief topics studied have been 
control at low speeds, the general theory of aeroplane 
flight (investigated by Prof G H Bryan), aerofoils, 
the circulation and vortex theory of Prandtl, etc 
On internal combustion engines work was done on 
trustworthiness, sparking-plugs, fuels, etc, while it 
is of interest to read that a beginning is being made 
(at Cambridge University and at Armstrong College, 
Newcastle) to bring University workers into contact 
with Government aircraft research Ihe meteoro¬ 
logical work dealt with the structure of the atmo¬ 
sphere and the formation of cyclones and fog, and 
with instruments, etc 

1 he part of the supplements dealing with accidents 
will naturally attract much notice The accident to 
the Tarrant Triplane " Tabor ” led to the discovery 
of inadequacy in the rudder control, and to the 
development of relay controls for dealing with the 
longitudinal control plane Airship R36 suffered 
accidents which showed the necessity for experi¬ 
mental work on an actual airship In the case of the 
R38 the disaster was due to structural weakness m 
the design No calculations had been made of the 
stresses caused by aerodynamtcalforcesand movements, 
although such stresses may exceed considerably those 
due to weight and buoyancy While it appears that 
model data would, indeed, have been sufficient to 
indicate the kinds of stresses that would be obtained 
m flight manoeuvres, the committee emphasises the 
importance of full-stide work 

ft is not possible here to mention all the numerous 
items of aeronautical research referred to in the 
report Suffice it to add that, at a ridiculously small 
cost to the nation, work is being done that will add 
as much to our national security and commercial 
prosperity as the many millions we spend so thought- 
fessly m response to popular clamour 
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The Hydrautomat 

'T'HE problem of raising a small quantity of water 
A to a considerable height by utilising the energy 
of a larger mass of water has been solved in a number 
of ways In the seventeenth century, the City of 
London was supplied with water pumped from the 
Thames by means of a reciprocating pump, driven 
by a crank which was made to rotate by a water¬ 
wheel turned by the flow of the river The hy¬ 
draulic ram " is a device that has been successfully 
used, and recently there has been developed a device, 
the hydrautomat which utilises the pressure of the 
atmosphere to lift water (Allen Hydrostatic Pump 
Syndicate Ltd ,110 Victoria Street, SWi) 

Let it be supposed that there is a source of supply 
at a height of H feet above a tail race For example, 
water might be led along a channel constructed by 
the side of a falling stream, the slope of the channel 
being less than that of the stream, to some point at 
which there is a difference of level H feet between 
the water surface in the channel and the river 
At a height H/2 from the river bed is constructed a 
closed tank which is connected to the supply channel 
by means of a siphon pipe entering the closed tank 
at the bottom, and to the bottom of the tank is 
connected another siphon which has a rising limb 
and a discharging limb taken down to the river bed 
To the top of the closed tank is connected an air-pipe 
which has connexions to a series of closed tanks 
placed at various heights, on a hillside, say Each 
of these closed tanks has a siphon pipe led from 
the bottom of the closed tank to the top of an open 
tank at a higher level hrom the top tank of all the 
water can be taken to any desired point 

Let now the water be allowed to flow from the 
channel into the lowest closed tank, entering at the 
bottom The air in this tank will be compressed 
and will be conveyed under pressure along the rising 
pipe, and to each of the closed tanks above, from 
which the water is raised to the open tanks above 
When the pressure in the lowest tank reaches a 
certain value, the discharging siphon automatically 
operates The escaping water acts upon a flat vane, 
which is connected to a lever controlling a valve 
which cuts off the supply from the channel to the 
lowest tank, and a partial vacuum is produced in 
the closed tanks Water is thus drawn from any 
one of the open tanks to the closed tank immediately 
above it There is thus an alternate delivery and 
suction stroke for each lift of $H The only valve 
is that between the channel and the lowest tank 
The device is an exceedingly interesting and simple 
one, and the plant required is inexpensive in first 
cost and upkeep A plant is working at Carshalton, 
Surrey 


University and Educational Intelligence 

Bristol —A tablet bearing the names of all 
members of tlM^Umversity who fell m the war is 
shortly to be otchI in the new University buildings 
The war menlSpBkpoomniittee is very anxious to 
guard against oftnftMOns, and will be grateful if 
relatives of the fating who have not already com¬ 
municated particulars will inform the secretary of 
the committee accordingly 

Cambri £f|jh—The offer of the Ministry of Agri¬ 
culture to fbund a professorship of animal pathology 
with funds from the Development Commissioners has 
been accepted The Council of the Senate has pub*- 
lished recommendations as to the duties and emolu¬ 
ments of the professorship and if these are approved 
the election to the new chair need not be long delayed, 
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Lei ds •—At a meeting of the Council on bebruary 
21, Prof Smithells was reappointed to the office of 
Pro-Vice-C hancellor 

Mr James Robb has been appointed district 
lecturer in agriculture 

It has been decided to remstitute a formerly i xist- 
mg professorship of therapeutics in the department 
of medicine and to elect Dr W H Mixwul Ttlhug 
to this c hair 

London —The Senate has made a grant of 75/ 
from the Publication Fund to the Rev F J Wyeth 
in aid of the publication by the Royal Society of his 
D Sc thesis entitled The Development of the 
Auditory Apparatus and Associated Structures 111 
Sphenodon Punctatus ” 

The Senate has adopted a resolution recording with 
great regret the resignation of Dr M J M Hill 
of the Astor chair of pure mathematics at Um\ersit\ 
College which he has occupied since 188 j. 

The Academic Council has prepared a table show 
ing the umveisities from which up to the present 
applications have been received for registration as 
Internal Students for the Ph I) degree 1 he classified 
totals are as follows — 

Great Britam (London 171) and Ireland 255 
Europe 10 

Australia and New Zealand 16 

United States of America 30 

India (12 

South Africa 3 

Canada 8 

Japan 1 

385 

The degree of D Sc (I ngnieertng) has been con 
ferred upon Mr A E Clayton for a thesis entitled 
" Papers on Alternating Current M ichinery and 
other papers 

The council of Bedford College for Women 
invites applications from women for a post graduate 
scholarship m sociology, value 150/ for one year 
Further information is obtainable from the Sccictary 
of the College Regent s Park N W 1 

Manchester —1 he Council has approved a scheme 
for the establishment of a Colloids Research I abora- 
tory in the University A sum of 11 842/ has been 
subscribed and given to the University towards the 
endowment and cost of the equipment of the depart¬ 
ment Mr I) C Henry, tt present a lecturer m 
chemistry has been appointed ltcturer in colloid 
physics and will take charge of the Laboratory, 
which will be known as The Graham Research 
Laboratory The Council has expressed its hearty 
appreciation of the gift to the various subscribers and 
especially to Dr Kenneth Lee, who has been largely 
responsible for the scheme 

Mr Norman B Maurice has been recommended 
for the degree of Ph D , his thesis being ' On the 
Unsapomfiable Constituents of Commercial Rosins ” 

Oxiord —The Edward Chapman Research prize 
of Magdalen College is to be offered for competition 
at the beginning of the summer term this year for 
a published piece of original research m one ot the 
folloVving departments of natural science physics 
or chemistry, including astronomy, meteorology, 
mineralogy, geology, or the biological sciences of 
zoology and botany, whether treated from the 
morphological, paheontological, physiological, or path¬ 
ological point of view The prize is of the value 
of 20 1 and restricted to members of Magdalen 
Further particulars are obtainable from Mr R T 
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Gunther Magdalen College Competing essays must 
reach him not later than May 1 


Ihrtf fellowships tenable for two yeari each of 
the annual v due of 200/ art being olftred by the 
University of Wales to graduates of that university 
Applications must be received before June 1 next by 
the Registrar l mversity Registry ( athays Park, 
Cardiff fiom whom further information may be 
obtained 

Noncr is given that the tenth election to Beit 
fellowships for scientific research will take plate on or 
before July 16 next and that the latest date for the 
receipt of applications is April 10 Forms of applica 
turn and all information may be obtained from the 
Rector Imperial College, South Kensington SW 7 
upon written request 

A ircTURE on the work and amis of the newly- 
established West Indian Agricultuial College 1 run- 
dad will be given at Vernon Iloust Pirk Place St 
James Street S W , at 8 t m on Monday March s, 
tty Mr W R Dunlop, of the Imperial Department of 
Agriculture who has taken an active pirt in the 
organis itum of the College The chairman at the 
lecture will be Dr A W Hill dircctoi of the Royal 
Botanic Gaidens Kcw 

riiF next meeting of the Imperial Lducation 
Confcicncc is to lie held m London at the end of 
June of this veir Ihe last meeting was held in 
1 ondon in 1911 and but for the war the Conference 
would have met in 1915 Ihe Conference will be 
itti nded by official representatives from the Educa¬ 
tion Departments of the Self-governing Dominions 
and Colonies and the British Isles and various 
111 ittcis of common interest will be discussed, in¬ 
cluding the question of the interchange of teachers 
within the Empire 

The third report of the British Assocntion Com¬ 
mittee on Tramiug in Citizenship, presented at the 
Hull meeting in September last has recently been 
issued and is obtainable from the secretary of the 
committee Lady Shaw 10 Moreton Gardens S W 5 
The greater part of the report is devoted to an 
appendix containing a bibliography of books on 
civics About 12 pages ire occupied by this list, 
which mentions altogether about 400 books pam 
phlets and magazine articles It was found impos 
sible ind undesnable to include all books bearing on 
the subject there can be no doubt however that 
any serious student with this list m hand could 
rapidly make himself familiar with the various 
aspects of civics and the different points of view 
apparent m the treatment of the subject As is 
natural only publications of the list few years are, 
in general, mentioned One suggestion of special 
interest to readers of Nature perhaps, occurs after 
a study of the report What would an anthropologist 
say to this v 1st literature of citizenship > He would, 
we judge divide it into two clasocs first, those 
writings m which citizenship is looked at as the 
natural course of life m a human community and in 
relation to the essentially simple occupations on which 
all human life is based , and, second, those in which 
chief place is given to current, and often unscientific, 
views of human life and organisation The choice 
between those two types of book would be of import¬ 
ance not only in connexion with citizenship, but also 
in connexion with science-teaching 

The jubilee of the University Extension movement 
will be celebrated this year at Cambridge, where it 
began under the leadership of Prof James Stuart of 
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Trinity College, in 1873 Delegates from all the uni-* 
versifies of the Empire and many of those of the 
United States as well as representatives of local 
lecture centres and tutorial classes and local education 
authorities, will be invited to attend a conference to 
be opened on July 6 by Lord Balfour as Chancellor 
of the University, which will last until July 10 The 
annual summer meeting will be held at Oxford on 
July 27, when Sir Mjcliael Sadler will deliver the in¬ 
augural lecture of a course on Universities and their 
Place in National Life ' The list of lecturers will 
include Prof Clement Webb, Dr Sclbie Canon 
Ollard Principal Ernest Barker Dr Cranage, Dr 
L P Jacks Mr Ramsay Muir Sir Gregory Foster, 
Principal Childs Mr J A R Marriott, Mr Albert 
Mansbndge, Mr J R M Butler and Miss Maude 
Roy den, and probably Dean Rashdall Prof Rait 
and Mr Coulton The subsidiary subject of study 
at the meeting will be 1 The Social and Economic 
Problems of English Country Life,' introduced by 
Sir Daniel Hall The following statistics arc taken 
from annual reports for 1921-22 on University Ex¬ 
tension work of the Universities of Oxford, Cam¬ 
bridge, and London, the figures for the several uni¬ 
versities being given in the above order number of 
courses 121 92, 144 enrolment, 12000, 11 721 

12 431 Summer vacation courses are being organ 
lsed this year by or in connexion with almost all 
the English universities, the University of Wales and 
the University of Aberdeen Holiday courses for 
foreigners will be provided at Cambridge and London 

The results of a comprehensive investigation of the 
home residence of university students in 1920-21, 
undertaken by the United States Bureau of Educa¬ 
tion, have been tabulated in Bulletin, 1922, No 18 
On an average one-fourth of the students in the 
universities and colleges of a State came from outside 
the State and 11 per cent came from foreign countries 
Of these 6900 foreigners, Asia contributed 2506, 
North America 2156, Europe 1379, South America 
563, Africa 223, Australia 61 China 1443 Canada 
1294, Japan 525, West Indies 396, Russia 291, Mexico 
282, India 235, Central America 184, France 160, 
Great Britain 149, South Africa 141 Brazil 126, 
Norway 94 From United States possessions (chiefly 
the Philippines, Hawaii and Porto Rico) there were 
1456 students The returns published l>y the Uni¬ 
versity Grants Committee for the same year show 
that of full time students in universities and university 
colleges in Great Britain in receipt of treasury grant 
(but excluding Oxford, Cambridge, Guy’s Hospital 
Medical School, and Trinity College, Dublin) 42 per 
cent came from places beyond 30 miles from the 
institution, 6 2 per cent from beyond the United 
Kingdom and 1 7 per cent from foreign countries 
Turning to the Universities Yearbook, 1922 we find the 
percentage of students from outside the United King¬ 
dom was 8, the difference being due to including 
returns from Oxford, Cambridge, Dublin and Guy’s 
Asia contributed 1576, America 781, Europe 645, 
Africa 1187, the Pacific 281, China 143, Canada 200, 
Japan 73, West Indies 101, Russia 91, India 1220, 
France 62, USA 400, South Africa 832 Similar 
statistics m the Swiss Bulletin Unwersttatre of Nov¬ 
ember last show that of students attending the seven 
Swiss universities m 1922, 20 per cent were foreigners, 
the proportion being highest in Fribourg, Geneva, 
and Lausanne , at tne Federal Polytechnic, Zurich, 
the proportion was 16 

In view of the recent recommendation of the Board 
of Education s Consultative Committee that more 
attention should be paid m secondary schools to the 
cultivation of music and that this subject should be 
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given full recognition in the first and second school 
certificate examinations, the report recently published 
by the United States Bureau of Education (Bulletin, 
1921 No 9) on the ‘ Present Status of Music In¬ 
struction in Colleges and High Schools ’’ is of interest 
to teachers and others m this country It appears 
that nearly half of the universities and colleges in 
Amenta allow entrance credit in musical theory and 
more than one-third in appreciation,” including 
history, form, and so on Recognition of applied 
music for entrance qualification is a matter of very 
recent development but already m 1919 more than 
one-sixth of these institutions allowed entrance credit 
in piano, violin, etc and half as many recognised 
performances m orchestra glee-clubs, and chorus 
singing In 25 per cent credit for applied music is 
allowed toward tne BA or B Sc degree In general 
it may be said that there is ample evidence of increas¬ 
ing interest m the development of music as a social, 
cultural, and professional subject in the universities 
and colleges The same may be said of the high 
schools where orchestra is becoming an increasingly 
important feature of school life and courses in har¬ 
mony and appreciation arc often provided The re¬ 
port does not distinguish between boys and girls 
except as regards glee-singmg, of which there appear 
to be almost as many boys’ as girls courses The 
fact that credit toward school leaving certificates is 
granted in a large proportion of the schools offering 
music courses seems to indicate that there is an 
effort to present these courses in a manner sufficiently 
thorough to make them compare in requirement with 
the other courses of the high school 
An American criticism of higher education in Aus¬ 
tralia and New 7ealand has been published by the 
United States Bureau of Education in Bulletin, 1922, 
No 25 It is based on a visit to Austral isia in 1920 
by Dr C F Thwing, president emeritus of Western 
Reserve University and author of Universities of 
the World ’ (Macmillan, N Y , 1911) Among other 
differences between American and Australian uni¬ 
versities Dr Thwing notes that whereas one half or 
more of American undergraduates look forward to a 
business career, most of those in Australia are pre¬ 
paring for the professions and only a very few go 
into business most of the engineering graduates 
enter the Federal Public Works departments Train¬ 
ing for the professions, while thorough in a practical 
sense lacks generally the liberal foundation given in 
the American college Dr Thwing who is interested 
chiefly m the sociological aspects of university ques¬ 
tions, considers that notwithstanding the apparent 
success of the adult-education movement in the 
universities their influence on the community is 
slight and there is a tendency for their members to 
confine themselves to their special work and avoid 
all public responsibility He believes that m the 
presentation of many subjects such as government 
and economics, teachers are hable to be hampered by 
the fact that the university depends for grants for its 
support on a government which is often controlled by 
doctrinaire leaders of the so-called working classes 
Until recent years no chair of economics was estab¬ 
lished m any university, although education for 
citizenship should have been one of the principal 
services of the university to a community in which 
there is a dearth of men of any great distinction in 
the political sphere, and parties are generally content 
with negative cries While Dr Thwing was gathering 
materials for his account of Australasian universities, 
Prof L R Holme, of Sydney, happened to be simi¬ 
larly engaged in studying higher education m America 
ana preparing his book on “ The American Univer¬ 
sity A 
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Societies and Academies 

London 

Roy* 1 Society Februiry 22 —G I Taylor and 
C F Elam The distortion of an aluminium crystal 
during a tensile test (Bakenan lecture) A rectangular 
specimen 1 x 1 x 20 cm cut from a round bar of 
aluminium which had been treated by the method 
of Carpenter and Clain so that it consisted of < ne 
single crystal was stretched through successive 
extensions of o 10 20 40 60 and 78 per cent 

of the original length At each stige of the test 
distortion was determined by measurements of 
scratches ruled on the surface and the directions 
of the crystal axes were determined bv \ ray analysis 
The method for determining the nature of the dis 
tortion was to find lines of particles which were 
unextended by the strain The directions f tie sc 
lines he on a quadric cone which evidently has two 
positions corresponding with the two c nhgurati ns 
from which it wis denved It was frund that up 
to 40 per cent elongation the unexlcnded cone 
was of a degenerate form cinsisting of t jlines 
one of which contained m all cases the same ] aiticles 
while the other contained different p rticles f r 
different strains Distortion wis due to slipping or 
shearing over the former plane By \ riy m< xsure 
ments it was found that the slip plane was identical 
with an octahedril (III) pi me f the crystal The 
direction of the sheir was along ne of the threi 
principal lines of atoms in the octahedral plane 
When the specimen w is extended beyond 40 per cent 
elongation the effect of the shear was to rotate 
the axis of the specimen relative to the crystil 
axes in such a wav that another (III) plane came 
into a position where its inclination to the ixis 
was the same as that of the slip plan In these 
circumstances slipping might occur on both planes 
simultaneously 

Aristotelian Society February 5 —Prof A N 
Whitehead president in the chair—May Sinclair 
Primary and secondary consciousness Consciousness 
is defined as a state of awareness of knowing tint 
there is something there Idealism legards the 
world as arising in consciousness realism regards it 
as existing apart from and independent of conscious 
ness Primary consciousness is all that is present to 
the subject m perception contemplation memory 
and immediate thinking before reflection judgment 
and reasoning has set in It says nothing about tlic 
external and independent existence of its content or 
object Secondary consciousness is consciousness of 
consciousness It is all reflection judgment rcas n 
Ing all the play of mind round and about its object 
Secondary consciousness is always distinguishable 
from its object and primary consciousness is not 
Therefore secondary consciousness done supports the 
realists assumption and provides the basis for his 
attack At the point where consciousness is most 
vivid most intense its identity with its object is 
absolute as m the consciousness of a lightning flash 
Of shell fire or toothache Here there is no possibility 
Of analysing into consciousness and independent 
Object Yet at this point primary consciousness is 
thp interest affirmation of its objects existence 
Tfceie is no reason why this should be so if realism 
wm* time We cannot then distinguish between cou 
scstousness and its object When we seem to be doing 
T this we are really distinguishing between primary and 
v secondary consciousness and the distinction falls 
v wtebip consciousness Implicit judgments of per 
D jpeption present a difficulty They would seem to be 
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primary But all explicit judgments are clearly 
secondary The realist judgment is of this nature 
and it comes too late to save the independent reality 
of the object 

Royal Anthropological Institute February 6—Mr 
H J L Peake in the chair — h O Rutter 
The natives of British North Borneo Fifty years 
igo the native population of North Borneo con 
sistcd of pirates who ranged along the coasts and 
of htad hunters win lived in sm ill communities m 
the hills Tie natives may be divided into three 
gioups—tl e people of the co Lst the peoj le of the 
pi tins and the people of the hills The coast natives 
are mainly Bijius Sulus and Illanuns they are 
Mohammedans and for the most part sea gipsies 
B ats tik< tlie place of car ivms and they make 
their living fr m the pr duee of the sei Even 
when they build houses they ire usually constructed 

' er the water up n the seashore r the nv»r banks 
Some ire iccomplished horsemen The inhabitants 
of the j lams ire the Dusuns i r ice of fanners law 
al 11 ng ind ind istn us wh eultiv ate the nee which 
is their staple hod Some of the Du uns (ome into 
tl e h 11 group ind with them ire the Muruts The 
latter are the most primitive race l hey live in 
vill iges of ne r pcrhai s t vo houses 200 or 3 >0 feet 
m length perched high upon a hill to be out of the 
way f r uding parties Only within the last few 
years have tho\ abtndoned head hunting which was 
the outcome f feuds between villages P aec terms 
were sealed l y b thing 11 the blood of buft aloes and 
1 hnting stones as itnesses of oaths of peace 

Linnean Society February 15 —Dr A Smith 
WooJwirj president in the chair—A M Alston 
On the inetli d of viposition and the egg of the 
l ectlc Lyctus hr mneus Steph —V S Summerhayes 
1 lehens c fleeted by the Oxford University h xpedi 
tion to Sjitsbergen 11 1J21 fn all 68 species in 
27 genera of hchers were found chiefly on Bear 
Island a in iss of limestone rock and Prince Quarles s 
horelan 1 of siliceous rock F Howard Lancum 
Curious opposition by a speci len of the clouded 
yellow butterfly Colias edusa A female Calias 
edusa refused to di posit ova and declined to feed 
At the end of a fortnight it was transferred casually 
to a lcif of a potted plant of white clover and it 
lud one egg and by moving it seventeen times in 
secession ti different leaves seventeen eggs were 
obtained It w is (urious that it woul 1 not deposit 
an egg until it was moved — B Davdon Jackson 
C A Agardhs Aphonsmi botamci Lundas 
1817 20 8 The volume confirms the practice 
prevalent in be andmavia to the middle of the previous 
ccntiry the Praises being the actual author and the 
Respondcntes being little better than dummies 

Royal Meteorological Society February 21 —Dr 
C Cliree president 111 the chair—E Gold A pro 
posed reform of the calendar by Dr C F Marvin, 
Chief of the U S Weather Bureau Dr Marvin in 
Ins pamphlet states that the only modification ojt 
the Gregorian calendar which meets the need of thti 
meteorologist is one which calendars the year is 
exactly 13 months of 28 days each each of wiucl^ 
would start on a Sunday One day in each year 
and an additional day in leap year should be set 
apart as public holidays —S Fujiwhara (x) On the 
growth and decay of vortical systems Water 
vortices of a like sense of rotation attract and 
vortices of opposite sense repel each other Vortices 
grow by amalgamation and cyclones and anticyclones 
can be regarded as following similar laws The 
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equation of growth of energy of vortices is similar Forcrand The hydrates of krypton and argon 
to the equation for vital growth given bv Brailsford The dissociation pressures of these hydrates have 
Robertson (2) On the mechanism of extratropical been measured at varying temperatures and the 
cyclones From the equation for change with time heats of formation calculated from the results — 
of the vorticity of horizontal motion in the earth’s J Roudaire-Miigerille The grapho-mechanical deter- 
atmosphere devised by Hesselberg and Fnedmann, mmations of systems of real or imaginary solutions 
the most important source of energy of a cyclone of algebraical equations A development of the work 
is in the vorticity of the surrounding field The of Kempe and of Koenigs on tracing algebraic curves 
feeding of a cyclone along the steering surface (of by an articulated system —Charles Fremont The 
the Polar Front theory) is capable of explanation cause of the formation of the elongation at constant 
as the absorption by the main whirl of the horizontal load near the elastic limit m testing mud steels 
whirl which forms at the surface Th Moreux The probable cause of the anti-solar 

glow —A Buhl The mass and electromagnetic 
fields of Th De Donder —Paul Dienes Tensonal 


Edinburgh 

Royal Society, February 5 —Prof F O Bower, 
president, in the chair —A G Ogilvie Physiography 
of the Moray Firth coast The coastal features along 
the Moray Firth from Golspie to Inverness, thence 
east to Port Gordon, were described The Firth seems 
to occupy the site of a foundered crustal block, 
bounded by known fractures on the north-west, and 
by possible faults on the south side Four marine 
platforms occur there, but the detailed levelling shows 
that the inland margin of the highest beach is never 
above ninety feet Some of the flat expanses of 
gravel and sand hitherto regarded as remnants of 
tins terrace seem to be outwash aprons from the 
retreating glaciers Special attention was directed to 
the constructive action of the sea in originating 
shingle bars and sand bars, which unite to form 
forelands and strand plains 


Cambridge 

Philosophical Society, February 5 —Mr C T 
Heycock, president, in the chair—E A Milne 
The escape of molecules from an atmosphere, with 
special reference to the boundary of a gaseous star — 
J E Jones Free paths in a non-umform rarefied 
gas with an application to the escape of molecules 
from an isothermal atmosphere In a gas such as 
exists at the outer fringes of an atmosphere the usual 
formula; of the kinetic theory for the calculation of 
free paths are no longer applicable The necessary 
generalisations have been applied to find the condition 
under which a molecule may escape from an atmo¬ 
sphere The total number of molecules lost in this 
way lias then been enumerated by a more detailed 
method than has been used hitherto —J S Rogers 
L senes of tungsten and platinum —R H Fowler 
Contributions to the theory of a particle phenomena 
Pt I Stopping powers Pt II Ionisation —C G F 
James The representation of vaneties in space of 
three and four dimensions—M J M Hill On the 
fifth book of Euclid’s elements —G H Hardy A 
chapter from the notebook of Mr Ramanujan — 
E C Tltchmarsh Hankel transforms —J P 
Gabbatt A generalisation of Feuerbach's theorem 


Paris 

Academy of Sciences, February 5 —-M Albin Haller 
in the chair—G Bigourdan The ' Cabinet du R01 ” 
and the forgotten discoveries of Rochon An 
historical account of the installation of this observa¬ 
tory m 1761, its equipment and an account of the 
astronomical work done there by Noel, Leroy, and 
Rochon —Charles Richet, L Garrelon, and D 
Santenolse The laryngo-cardiac reflex —A Blondel • 
Influence of the speed governors controlling turbo- 
alternators on the osculations of the electrically 
connected sets Case of indirect regulation —R de 
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geometry —J Haag The distribution of the mole¬ 
cules of a gaseous mass , application to the formula 
of Van der Waals— Albert Pdrard Study of some 
neon radiations with the view of their applications 
to metrology A comparison of the cadmium line 
(508 582 xtiju) with five neon lines The ratios of 
the cadmium and neon lines are not constant The 
systematic variation proved that the neon lines were 
very close doubles —L Bouchet Application of the 
plane-cylinder electrometer to the determination of 
the inductive capacities of solid substances —R de 
Mallemann Determination of the electromagnetic 
double refraction of active liquids —Rend Ledrus 
The increase of dispersion m photo-elcctnc X-ray 
spectra—St Procopiu The arc spectra of metals 
in various media and in a vacuum The metals 
studied were copper, gold, zinc cadmium, magnesium, 
calcium, and aluminium and the arcs were produced 
id air hydrogen coal gas, nitrogen water, and in a 
vacuum All the metals gave a stable arc in nitrogen, 
including magnesium calcium, and aluminium, with 
which it is difficult to maintain an arc in air Stable 
arcs were also produced in a vacuum Details are 
given of the change produced in the lines—P 
Dejean Correlation between the hypothesis of the 
elementary demagnetising field and the theory of 
the molecular field —E Darmols and J Ptiln 
Dextro malic acid and the utilisation of ammonium 
molybdomalate for the resolution of racemic malic 
acid The dextrorotatory malic acid prepared by 
Walden's method is partially racemised, and It 
contains about | dextrorotatory acid and J lsevo- 
rotatory acid By conversion into ammonium di- 
molybdomalate a separation can be effected—G 
Claude The application of coke oven gas to the 
synthesis of ammonia After removal of benzol by 
oil and carbon dioxide by lime water, the remaining 
gases are separated by fractional condensation, the 
hydrogen passing on to the ammonia apparatus -— 
Raymond Delaby The characterisation of the 
alkylglycerols —Ldon Bertrand and Antonin Lanquine 
Extension of the dupheatures provenfales under the 
Cheiron layer (Alpes-Mantimes) to the west of the 
Var valley —Filippo Eredia The dryness of Italy 
during the year 1921 —E and G Nicolas The 
influence of nexamethylene-tetramme and formalde¬ 
hyde on the internal morphology and chemical 
changes in the bean —A Polack The physiological 
determinism of the accommodative reflex of the eye 
~J Dragolu, F V14s, and M Rose Cytological 
consequences of the lowering of the hydrogen ion 
concentration on the evolution of the egg of the sea- 
urchin—A Goris and P Costy The urease- of 
fungi The urease from Boletus edulis was studied 
detailed accounts of the effects on the enzyme of 
heat, acids, alkalies, neutral salts, and antiseptics 
are given —L G Seurat The fauna of penetration 
of South Tunisian rivers—R Herpin The sexual 
relations in Pmnems cultnfera —L Ldger and £ 
Hesse A fungus of the Ichthyophonus type, a 
parasite of the intestine of the trout 
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Sydney 

Royal Society of New South Wales, December 6 — 
Mr C A Sussmilch president, in the chair—Miss 
Ida Brown Notes on hornblende and bytownite 
from hypersthene gabbro, Black Bluff, near Broken 
Hill A description of the separation of hornblende 
and plagioclase felspar from a gabbro which occurs 
about six miles to the south-east of Broken Hill, and 
a discussion of their chemical composition and optical 
properties —H G Smith and I Read The glucoside 
occurring in the timber of tne red ash, Alphttonia 
excelsa, Reiss The red colour of this timber is due 
to the oxidation, upon exposure to light and air, of a 
characteristic constituent, which shows a marked 
resemblance to fustin the glucoside of young fustic 
Rhus cottnus Ihe substance sometimes occurs as a 
chalky deposit m the cracks and shakes of the timber, 
and it may also be extracted from the wood shavings 
with boiling water It melts at 218 219 0 and is 
probably identical with the glucoside of Rhodospkacra 
rhodanthema having the formula C„H„ 0 | t It forms 
a mono-potassium salt, and a corresponding am 
momum salt It is hydrolysed with extreme difficulty 
by boiling dilute acids —A R Penfold and R Grant 
The economic utilisation of the residues from the 
steam rectification of the essential oil of Eucalyptus 
cneortfoha and the germicidal values of the crude oil 
and the pure active constituents The dark-coloured 
waste product contains 6 5 per cent australol 
(phenol) and 25 per cent aromatic aldehydes princi¬ 
pally cryptal, the remainder being sesquiterpenes, 
etc The active constituents when tested by the 
Rideal-Walker method have high germicidal values 
The crude oil when emulsified with rosin soap has a 
coefficient of 6 5, and forms a cheap and powerful 
disinfectant —A R Penfold and F R Morrison 
The essential oil of Enostemon Crowet {Crotvea 
saltgna) 1 his tall shrub found on the rocky sloping 
banks of creeks and rivers in the Sydney district 
yielded 0 4 of an oil heavier than water the principal 
constituent (90 per cent) was a new phenol ether, 
for which the name " croweacm is proposed Its 
molecular formula is C„H„ 0 , and it contains one 
methoxy group On oxidation with potassium per¬ 
manganate it yields a neutral body, C n H u O, of M P 
93° C , and an acid, C*H, 0 „ of M P 153° C —M B 
Welch A method of identification of some hard¬ 
woods In search of an accurate method of identify¬ 
ing certain hardwood timbers, particularly the 
Eucalypts, extracts obtained by boiling a definite 
weight of shavings in a known volume of water were 
examined Various reagents, such as feme chloride, 
lune water, etc were added to the extract, and a 
comparison made between similar timbers The 
method does not give results with certainty —M B 
Welch The resinous exudation of rosewood Ihe 
resinous exudation or ‘ sweating ” which destroys 
the polish of rosewood is due to numerous minute 
drops of oil UP certain parts of the wood A steam 
distillation of shavings gave a yield of more than 
3 per cent of a bluish coloured oil Sweating is 
apparently due to lack of seasoning, or to polishing a 
freshly prepared surface —W S Dun and Sir Edge- 
worth David Notes on the occurrence of Gastno- 
ceras, at the Irwin River Coalfield, W A , and a 
comparison with the so-called Paralegoceras from 
Letti, Dutch East Indies Oastrtoceras Jacksont 
occur w the Gascoyne River district, W A , m a verj 
well-marked horizon m the Lower Marine Permian 
beds, which has been traced for more than 20 miles 
A new form is identical with Hamel's Paralegoceras 
sundatcum from the Permian of the Island of Letti 
This is associated with a brachiopod fauna of a 
definite Asiatic Permian facies, and it will thus be 
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possible to attempt a more definite correlation of the 
Western Australian beds with the Permian of Asia 
and Eastern Europe —W R Browne and W A 
Greig On an olivine bearing quartz-monzomte from 
Kiandra NSW An explanation of the very rare 
association of the two minerals olivine and quartz in 
the same igneous rock The chemical composition of 
the rock is given —W R Browne Note on the 
occurrence of calcite in a basalt from the Maitland 
district NSW An account of a basalt containing 
about 15 per cent of interstitial cilcite which is 
believed to be the result not of surface alteration, but 
of deposition from magmatic waters during the 
crystallisation of the rock — J K Murray Notes on 
the bacteriological aspect of pasteurisation of milk 
for cheddar cheese-making Pasteurisation, coupled 
with the use of a good starter greatly favours those 
bacteria which produce a cheese of good flavour and 
aroma Ihe pasteurised cheese w.is better in 
flavour and aroma than the raw cheek cheese and 
did not markedly lose in texture or body Its 
vitamin content is not considered to be in any marked 
degree different from that of the ordinary ‘ raw ” 
cheese 

Melbourne 

Royal Society of Victoria, December 14 —Mr F 
Wisewould president in the chan —F Chapman and 
I Crespin The Austral Rhynchonellacea of the 
* nigricans senes with a description of the new 
genus Tcgulorhynchia The forms of the nigricans 
series fossil and recent in the southern hemi- 
sphcic, which have betn referred to the boreal genus 
Hemithyris constitute a distinct zoological group 
Tegulorhynchia The Camozoic species of Tegulo- 
rhynchia have probably evolved from a Jurassic form 
like that of Bumnrhynchia, without the intervention 
of the Cyclothyns type, which was so predominant 
in the Cretaceous of Furopc Ihe direct line of 
descent is probably from the European type Burmi- 
rhynchta vanabilts The bathymetrical distribution 
of the forms living m southern waters has been found 
to be of value m comparing the stratigraphical 
charat ters of the fossil series —J R Tovey and P F 
Morris Contributions from the national Herbarium 
of Victort 1, No 3 The paper contains a description 
of a new species Kunyea sulphured fovey and 
Moms from West Australia, and records of new 
region il distribution of native and introduced plants 
A new introduction, 7 radescanlta fiummensts Veil 
(Water Spiderwort), is recorded and also some additions 
to the introduced flora of Coode Island —H S Baird 
The occipital bones of the Dipnoi Sections of the 
exoccipital bone of Ceratodus, and comparison with 
a developmental senes of Lepidosiren, show no 
evidence of endochondral ossification It appears prob¬ 
able that the endochondral method of ossification—a 
phylogenetically more highly developed mode of bone 
formation—does not exist m the Dipnoi —G Horne 
Ahonginal cyhndro conical stones Cylindro-comcal 
stones are found in the Darling district and West to 
L Eyre They are unknown by the Darling blacks , 
also by all except a few old men of L Eyre tribes 
These call them uncanny, being the petrified penis of 
one circumcised with a firestick before the moora 
introduced the knife Afterwards the stones must 
be lost Circumcision was unknown where the stones 
most abound 
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Preservation and Restoration 

O NJ of t’le most import int services winch science 
can render to mankind is m live discovery of 
the precise origin of corrosion and decav brought about 
by naturil causes and of methods of counteracting 
the destructive agencies It becomes imrcasingly im¬ 
portant to man to preserve during such times as he 
may desire, the mite rial fruits of his labour in their 
original form Foodstuffs must he preserved during 
periods of plenty end during transportation to lands 
where they arc scarce , structures of wood, metal and 
stone must be safeguarded from the destruction caused 
by living organisms water, frost, and the atmosphere , 
fabru s must lie protected from the deterioration 
brought aliout by light and bai tcria The annual 
monttiry loss due to our leek of knowledge of the 
mechanism ind counteraction ot the phenomena in¬ 
volved is enormous and, in fact incalculable 
For tvidemc of our ignorance in such nutters it is 
onlv necessary to look at the stonework of almost any 
ancient huilding, a cursors c\munition of some of 
our modern buildings will indeed suffice Is it im¬ 
possible completely to protec t and preserve stone from 
dec i> and destruction ? Is the vast annual sum spent 
in protective punts tor iron and steel structures really 
essentid expenditure ? Such questions as these are at 
present unanswerlble, but they arc unlikelv to remain 
so if adequate scientific research he directed to the 
problems so obvious to every one Brearlcy’s dis¬ 
covery of stainless steel, important as it is, is but a 
minor sun css in such a wide ficl' , for the use of this 
material is greatly restricted by its price Neverthe¬ 
less, the discovery encourages the belief that, so far as 
met ds are conccrntd, the broader problems are not 
insoluble 

Individually, the problems of coirosion and decay are 
not very attractive to the independent research worker 
of the present day, the lure of more recondite fields 
of research is generally too powerful But viewed col¬ 
lectively these problems are so important economic¬ 
ally, and so far-reaching, as to call for co ordmated 
investigation on a wide scale In such investigations 
Government can and should play a valuable part as 
an organising and directing agency, and it is satis¬ 
factory to note the steps already taken in this country 
to initiate and to subsidise the necessary research 
Perusal of the last Report of the Advisory Council for 
Si lcntifu. and Industrial Research (see Nature, Feb¬ 
ruary 3 > P 1(1 5 ) shows that in addition to the assistance 
given to two professional bodies m aid of researches on 
special types of corrosion, the Department is carrying 
out several kindred inquiries under its own direction 
Grants have been made to the Institute of Metals for 
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the investigation of the corrosion of condenser tubes 
and of aluminium, and to the Institution of Civil 
Fngineers for a research upon the deterioration of 
structures in sea-water In direct association with the 
Department is the Food Investigation Board, which is 
dealing with the fundamental problems of food pre¬ 
servation The Fabrics Research Committee and the 
Forest Products Research Board are interested in the 
protection of fabrics and woods respectively from decay, 
and we understand that a committee has recently been 
formed to inquire into methods of preserving stone¬ 
work Finally, by means of the laboratory which has 
been set up at the British Museum, the Department 
has provided for research into the causes and preven¬ 
tion of corrosion and decay occurring m museum 
specimens Though each of these organisations lias 
its own specific ends in view, judicious co-ordination 
of their efforts and intercommunication of the results 
they obtain will doubtless be of great assistance to the 
general progress 

A second report 1 on the investigations in progress at 
the British Museum has recently been published, and 
its appe trance could scarcely be more opportune The 
information it gives will be of great value to the 
curators of museums of antiquities and, we imagine, 
will be spenilly welcome to those who are engaged m 
the responsible and delicate task of recovering the 
archaeological treasures of King Iutankhamen’s tomb 

Little scientific research directly bearing upon the 
preservation and restoration of museum specimens has 
been undertaken in the past Too often have the at¬ 
tempts at restoration been left in the hands of museum 
workmen whose empirical efforts have m some cases 
ended admirably, m others disastrously Successful 
methods so devised have sometimes jealously been 
guarded as “ trade secrets ” guaranteeing continuity 
of employ ment Such an unsatisfactory state of affairs 
cannot continue , if it is our duty—and indubitably it 
is—to preserve for future generations the evidences of 
past phases in the life of mankind, then it is essential that 
knowledge of trustworthy preservative processes should 
be communicated freely to all concerned It is gratify¬ 
ing that Great Britain should take the lead in in¬ 
stituting scientific research of a very high order in this 
direction, and in publishing the results for the general 
benefit of all w ho are possessors or curators of valuable 
antiquities 

The Department has admittedly been very fortunate 
in enlisting Dr Alexander Scott as director of 
the investigations which are being conducted at the 
British Museum laboratory His second report, like 
its predecessor, shows abundant evidence of the high 

1 The ( leaning anti Restoration of Museum Exhibits Second Report 
upon investigations conducted at the British Museum Published by H M 
Stationery Office, 1933. Price ax net 
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degree of experimental resource required m work of 
this kind, and of the very fragile character of many of 
the objects which he has successfully restored and 
protected from further deterioration But m Dr Scott 
the fears and caution of the antiquary are tempered 
by the confidence born of scientific knowledge, as a 
result of this happy combination we have on record 
the solutions to a number of problems which have long 
been a source of anxiety to museum curators Prints 
and pictures, and objects of stone, silver, iron, lead, 
copper, bronze, and wood have all been brought to 
Dr Scott for treatment, and subsequently have been 
returned to their places in the museum restored and 
insured against further attack 
The work at the British Museum laboratory has 
hitherto, naturally, been i hiefly of a c hemic al character 
But many museum problems have a microbiological 
aspect The cellulose-destroying moulds and bacteria, 
for example, must plav an important part in the decay 
of fabrics, paper, and other materials in museums, in 
time, doubtless, the laboratory will be able to turn its 
attention to these problems Reference to such a 
development suggests the interesting possibilities which 
would be involved in a microbiologicU examination 
of the fabrics and cellulosic debris found m King 
Tutankhamen’s tomb Fven though the examination 
proved negative so far as the discovery of spores of 
bacteria and moulds is concerned, valuable informa¬ 
tion would be yielded bv the decn> ed material itself, for 
it is now known that cellulose fibres which have been 
attacked by such organisms show characteristic mark¬ 
ings We strongly hope that facilities will be given for 
such an examination to be made before the material 
has become infected with present-day organisms 
Attention should be directed to a feature of Dr 
Scott’s report unusual in Government publications, the 
excellent collotype illustrations , these supply striking 
visual confirmation of the successes he describes 


Physiology in Medicine 

The Heart as a Power-Chamber a Contribution to Cardio- 
Dynamtcs By Dr Harrington Sainsbury (Oxford 
Medical Publications) Pp xu + 248 (London 
Henry Frowde and Hodder and Stoughton, 1922 ) 
12 s 6 d net 

I F we compare the text-books of physiology of to-day 
with those of twenty years ago, we cannot fail to 
be impressed, not only with the vast strides that have 
been made by the subject within this short time, but 
also with the fact that a large majority of the latest 
discoveries, which have an intimate bearing on the 
understanding and control of disease, could not figure 
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at all in the physiological equipment of the men who 
studied medicine at that time and are now m the full 
tide of practice Fven the professional physiologist 
finds it difficult to keep lnmself abreast of the course of 
discovery m his own subjec t It would seem, therefore, 
almost impossible to expect a man in a busy practice to 
appreciate wh it recent physiology has done and is doing 
for his science and for his craft Many men, and those 
not the least successful, do not attempt thi task ind 
trust to their craftsmanship and their powers of naming 
a diseased condition, that is, of placing it m a category 
familiar to them which they therefore believe they 
understand and to thtir expencncc in treating such 
cases without, at am rate, harming the patient 

At the present time the condition is unprovid In the 
establishment of < imical units, of whic h the heads have 
time ind opportunity not onlv to ad\ in< e their own 
subjci t but also to keep ibrtast of the more importint 
rescan lies in the lollatcril sotnies, so that thc\ miv 
serve to some extent as interpreters of the latter to their 
professional brethren but even for the practitioner 
who is not so fortunutch situ itcd the l isk is not so 
impossible if his trlining m physiology has Ik cn of tin 
right tliurai Ur ind Ins fallen on fa durable soil In 
the physiological t mining of the student it is not 
collections of facts or strings of arguments which aic of 
supreme import met but the method bv which these 
facts are attained ind the attitude of mind of the 
investigator If he cm cany this method and this 
attitude of mind mto the wards, every case becomes for 
him a physiological expuimcnt Diagnosis is not the 
application of some appropriate label, but an under¬ 
standing of what is happtnmg in the body and how the 
disorder of any give n lunction h is come into existenc e 
The whole of his practice becomes a research and with 
one problem after another crying out for solution his 
attention and lus curiosity are kept awake for any light 
which may be Ihrown by physiology or other science on 
the questions with whic h he has to deal The true 
scientific physician must remain a physiologist during 
his whole life 

In the work under reyicw Dr Sainsburv shows that 
he has not forgotten the lessons in physiological method 
and thinking that he learned with Sidney Ringer 
Iaking as his text the action of the heart and the 
modifications that this may undergo in disease, he 
endeavours from lus pathological and clinical expert 
ence to reconstruct the condition 1 - in the living organism 
and, as he says, “ to visualise the organs and tissues 
dynamically ” He shows that in every case the test 
of structure must be the tunctional adequacy of the 
tissue Given a case of heart disease the important 
thing is not an intimate analysis of the heart sounds 
and their modifications, but the knowledge of what the 
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heart can do, and what are its powers as a pump, t e in 
maintaining the circulation of the blood 

In the first chapter, on the anatomical relations of the 
heart, the author gives an inteiLsting series of measure¬ 
ments of the relative weights of the different parts of the 
heart, and shows that the muse ular tissue surrounding 
each cavity is roughly proportional to the work that the 
cavity has to do m the maintenance of the circulation 
of the blood Thus the muscular tissue of the auricles 
is roughly only one tenth of that of the two ventricles, 
while the muscular tissue of the right ventricle as com¬ 
pared with that of the left ventricle is a little less than 
011c-third of the latter (1-25) In this case there 
would seem to be 1 discrepancy bttween the mass of 
the muscle and the a< tu il work done bv ea< h cavity 
It is probable tint the work of the left heart is five or 
six times as great is tint of the right ventricle The 
smillcr difference m the muscular tissue mav be due 
to the greater mechanical chsidv intige ittendmt on 
the arnngement of the muscular fibres of the right 
ventricle 

When wt consider the enormous strain that may be 
thrown upon the wills of the left vtntrule during 
exercise it is astonishing to find tint one part of its 
wall, nuntly that of the extrunt apex, is only a few 
millimetres thick Dr bunsbury points out that the 
heart would tend to rupture at this point if it hid to 
sustain the full pressure of tile blood during the ventri- 
t ulir svstoic He suggests that it the very beginning 
of svstolc the blood is squeezed out from the apex by 
the prclimmiry conti.icticm it the vortical fibres at tins 
spot As a matter of fact, lev is has shown that the 
vortex of the left vc nine lc is one of the plarcs where the 
wave of negitivity preceding contraction appears 
eirlicst, though the tunc is short which elapses between 
the appe irance of the w ivc at the ape x of the v entru lc 
and that at other puts of the two ventricles It must 
be owmd that electrical measurements give no support 
to the further hypothesis of the author, namely, that 
the circulir hand ol fibres surrounding the left ventricle 
must contract later than the spiral fibres 

Utention is directed to a fact which often escapes 
notice, namely, the large sue of the aorta and big veins 
as compartd with the heart Here we have a pump 
putting out about 4 oz of blood at each stroke into a 
vessel 1J inches m diameter, and the big veins entering 
the heart have a total cross-section even larger We 
should be almost justified in speaking therefore, of an 
arterial sac and a venous sac, each serving as a reservoir 
of blood to supply the arterial system and the heart 
respectively 

It is always difficult to judge of the relative value of 
results obtained by different methods in a science with 
which one is not in daily contact In Dr Sainsbury’s 
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account of the venous pulse he raises difficulties 
which are really due to the attempt to make a minute 
comparison between the results of two methods, one of 
which is accurate to one-thousandth of a second, and 
the other only to one-twentieth of a second By the 
optical method we can obtain very accurate records of 
the intra-auricular pressure These show small eleva¬ 
tions of pressure, one due to the contraction of the 
auricle, the second to the beginning of the ventricular 
systole and the sharp closure of the auric ulo-ventncular 
valves, and the third to the accumulation of blood in 
the auricle during the continued contraction of the 
ventricle A tracing of the venous pulse m the neck 
taken with a polygraph also shows three elevations 
which must have a similar causation The middle one 
has been called the ' carotid pulse ’ by Mackenzie, and 
was ast nbed by him to the pulse in the carotid trans¬ 
mitted to or through the jugular vein This extraneous 
element in the venous pulse rpav possibly be often 
present in the tracings taken by this method, but it is 
really of not much importance whether it is external or 
whether it is due to the propagation of the wave of 
pressure which occurs in the auricle at the beginning of 
systole Within the limits of error of the apparatus the 
‘ c ’ wave may serve to mark the beginning of the 
ventricular systole, since it occurs either at the very 
beginning or within two-hundredths of a second 
afterwards 

In his description of ' tone ’ as applied to the heart, 
the author, in common with many clinicians and guided 
by the physiology of a few years ago, takes a view 
which I believe is erroneous He describes tone as 
resistance to distension and therefore as a property 
which comes into plav during diastole to prevent over- 
distension of the heart buch a property would hinder 
rather than further the action of the heart pump The 
filling of the heart is determined by the inflow If the 
inflow increases, the rate of the heart (in the intact 
animal) increases pan passu so that this organ shall 
not be too distended To prevent over-distension the 
strong fibrous sac of the pericardium is provided It is 
important that the heart during diastole should present 
as little resistance as possible to distension, since any 
resistance would cause a rise of venous pressure and 
impede the circulation If we examine the clinician’s 
idea of a heart with good tone, we find he is really speak¬ 
ing of a heart with good contractile power, j e one which 
contracts strongly and empties itself, or nearly so, at 
each beat The ‘ tone ’ would be measured rather by 
the systolic volume than by the diastolic volume of the 
heart The term, however, is so ambiguous and has 
given rise to so much confusion that it would be better 
not to employ it at all in connexion with the heart 
There are certain other points which one might 
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criticise, such as the part ascribed to the capillaries in 
the maintenance of the normal resistance of the circula¬ 
tion, as well as the mechanism of the absorption of drugs 
administered subcutaneously But it is on account of 
its point of view that Dr Sainsbury’s book is useful 
and can lie recommended to students 11 might, indeed, 
be set to senior students as a subject of commentary 
and criticism from a physiological standpoint If they 
could take the habit of mind of the author with them 
into the wards, their training m physiology would not 
have been in vain E H Starling 


Normal and Abnormal Psychology 

(1) Beyond the Pleasure Principle By Dr Sigm 
Freud Authorised translation from the Second 
German edition by ( J M Hubback (The Inter¬ 
national Psytho-Analytical Library, No 4) Pp 
v + 90 (London G Allen and Unwin, Ltd, 
1922 ) 6r net 

(2) fundamental Conceptions of Psychoanalysts By 
Dr A A Brill Pp vu + 344 (London G Allen 
and Unwin, Ltd, 1922) 12$ 6d net 

(3) Studies in Psychoanalysts An Account of Twenty- 
seven Concrete Cases preceded by a Theoretical fx- 
position By C Baudoum Translated from the 
French by Eden and Cedar Paul Pp 352 (London 
G Allen and Unwin, Ltd , 1922 ) 12s 6d net 

(4) Medical Psychology and Psychical Research By 
Dr T W Mitchell Pp vu + 244 (Iondon 
Methuen and Co, I td , 1922 ) 7 s 6 d net 

(5) The Measurement of Emotion By W Whateley 
Smith (International Library of Psychology, Philo¬ 
sophy, and Scientific Method ) Pp 184 (London 
Kcgan Paul and Co , Ltd , New York Harcourt, 
Brace and Co , Inc , 1922 ) 10s 6 d net 

(6) Remembering and Forgetting By Prof T II Pear 
Pp xu-f-242 (London Methuen and Co, Ltd, 
1922) 7* 6 d net 

(1) FRFUD’S “Beyond the Pleasure 

J- Principle ” is not a long essay, but it is 
exceedingly difficult to read, not only because of the 
style in which it is presented, but also on account of 
the philosophical ideas which the author attempts to 
express It is packed full of observations, theories, 
and extensions of theories of great interest and 
originality 

The reader will not always, perhaps, be able to find 
himself in agreement with the argument, but he will 
certainly be stimulated to think Originally, Freud’s 
theory worked with fairly simple conceptions The 
“ pleasure-principle ” emerged as a result of actual 
psychoanalytical practice Any mental process 
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originates in a state of tension, which is unpleasant, 
and, in virtue of this principle, moves towards re¬ 
laxation There is a tendency towards stability 
But this tendency is met and checked by a “ rialitv- 
prinuple ” to which the sane psyche must adjust itself 
Nevertheless, in the long run this too makes for 
pleasure But phenomena are observed—certain forms 
of play in children, dreams m cases of war-neuroses, 
etc —which seem to indicate a compulsion to repeat 
unplcasurable experiences These show in a high 
degree an instinctive character Considering this 
repetition of unpleasant activity, Freud accordingly 
puts forward the speculation that instinct might be 
“ a tendency innate in living organic matter impelling 
it towards the reinstatement of an earlier eondition ” 

Developing this speculation, Freud reaches the ion- 
clusion that the goal of instinct, as of life itself, is 
death Origin illy, again, psychoanalysts had drawn 
a sharp distinction between the “ ego instincts ” and 
the “sex-instincts” How, then, rould an “ ego- 
instinct ” such as that of self-preservation have death 
as its goal ? The answer is found to be given in 
Narussism Self-preservation is in reality libidinous 
The libido is turned upon the ego and, pro tanto , awav 
from the object Accordingly, instead of the old 
distinction between the “ego-” and “ si x instincts,” 
a distinction is now drawn between the “ life- ” and 
“death-instincts” These have striven together for 
mastery from the very beginning of the emergcnie of 
life from the inorganic The “ pleasure principle ” 
marks the “ life-instincts ” with the universal tendency 
of all living matter, namely, to return to the peace of 
the inorganic world The “ reinstatement-compulsion ” 
lies behind it as well as behind the “ death-instincts ” 
of the organism 

Freud advanies other highly ingenious and interest 
mg speculations in his essay, of which one is a theoretical 
account of the development of the nervous system, open 
to the assaults of the exterior world only through a 
limited number of special channels which protect it 
from the prodigious energy without But this nervous 
system is unprotected from the instinctive forces which 
arise within the body These are not “ bound ” but 
free moving nerve processes striving for discharge, 
and they give rise to disturbances comparable to the 
traumatic neuroses 

(2) Brill’s “ Fundamental Conceptions of Psycho¬ 
analysis ” consists of the lectures of a course given to 
students m pedagogics in the University of New York 
It is an elementary presentation of the Freudian 
principles and doctrine, and deals with the familiar 
topics of psychoanalytic literature—forgetting, stam¬ 
mering, lapses, mistakes, dreams, etc There is an 
interesting chapter on the only child, another on 
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selections of vocations The book is diffuse, of a free- 
and-easy style, and full of Americanisms It is pub¬ 
lished m Fngland, but the type and spelling suggest 
that the plates were cast in America 

(3) Most people come to an inductive suepce with 
metaphysical presuppositions of one kind or another 
In “ Studies in Psychoanalysis ” Baudouin makes a 
protest against the spirit of the systematise^ which 
has “ been the bane ” of the subject The first part 
of the work is taken up with theoretical exposition 
The second consists of 207 pages of case histones given 
in detail The beginner is well advised, in the trans¬ 
lators preface, to commence with the cases and read 
the theory afterwards lie will thus be m a better 
position to examine the inductions made by the author 
m the light of the fac ts 

Baudouin links up psychoanalytic theory with 
general psychology He is an eclectic, aciepting 
principles from authors of w'delv differing views, and 
adding to them views of his own Ills most jiersonal 
contribution to the practice of psychotherapeulus is 
his conjoint use of psychoanalysis and suggestion 
He is averse to the practice of either alone The 
employment of the two methods together has been 
much criticised, many analysts condemning it out¬ 
right , nevertheless it is difficult to sec how suggestion 
can be kept out of an analysis .As the author remarks, 

“ transference ” is an effective relitionship between the 
analyst and the patient, in which the ideoreflexes of 
suggestion occur naturallv This appears to be so, 
and therefore a controlled use of suggestion would 
seem to be reasonable The present forms of sugges¬ 
tion and of analysis grew m two parallel lines of 
development from a common origin Psychomalysis 
was, in the first instance, practised on subjects in the 
hypnotic state 

The histones of the eases given are interesting, and 
range from thooe of quite young clildren to adults 
The book is well ttanslated A good glossary of 
psychoanalytical terms is provided, as well as a 
bibliography and a very complete index 

(4) Dr T \V Mitchell is president of the Society 
for Psychical Research, and m his work on medical 
psychology he discusses a number of facts derived from 
abnormal and pathological psychology with the view of 
throwing light upon “ psychic ” problems The mam 
topic treated is multiple personality—for the account 
given of the appreciation of time by somnambules and 
the case of hysteria described m detail really relate to 
this An account is given of an interesting series of 
expenments carried out by the author, which con¬ 
sisted m the performance of post-hypnotic suggestions 
involving the appreciation of lapse of time on the 
part of the subject Mitchell considers that, whether 

K I 
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we treat the data as orthodox men of science or 
transcend entail v, there is a Jarge residuum of un¬ 
explained phenomena In view of the controversy 
alluded to above, it is interesting to note that Mitchell’s 
hysterical patient, in whom several “ personalities ” 
developed, was ultimately cured, partially by analysis 
carried out in the hypnotic state, and partially by 
word-association tests in the waking state Besides 
the study of this ctse, the well-known classical cases are 
recounted and distusstd 

I he latter chapter deals with body and soul The 
author examines the various psycho physical theories 
in connexion with ahnormal and pathological states , 
and the existence of a transcendental “ soul,” as the 
substrate of consciousness, is put forward as a legitimate 
hypothesis by which to account for some of the striking 
phenomena of multiple personality Thus straying 
into the “ vaguer regions of transcendental specula¬ 
tion,” the author strangely makes no mention of 
hylomorphism, into which theory the facts would 
seem to fit as well as into those of Plato or Descartes 

(5) ^ great deal has been written on the emotions, 
both Irom the point of view of their expression and 
from that of introspective description But it is only 
recently that much experimental investigation has 
been devoted to them Mr Whatdey Smith attacks 
the problem in an experimental manner, and his 
“Measurement of Emotion” is one of the pioneer 
sttps in that direction The author, using the psycho¬ 
galvanic reflex, rcai tion times, and reproduction tests 
as indicative of emotional changes, carried out a 
series ot experiments on fifty subjects m order to 
ascertain the effect of emotion upon memory Measure¬ 
ments were taken for too reactions to stimulus words 
(modified Jung list), and a number of these words were 
later learned by heart and reproduced at intervals by 
the subjects Thus a memory value, to be correlated 
with the affectiv e value of the words m question, was 
obtained 

It was found that affective tone is of two kinds, 
positive and negative, and that positively toned words 
tend to be remembered, while negatively toned ones 
tend to be forgotten The galvanometer records both 
kinds of tone Reaction times and failures in repro¬ 
duction are, in general, signs of negatively-toned 
words Reaction-word experiments were also carried 
out with subjects under the influence of alcohol It 
was found in these cases that highly-toned reactions 
gained and moderately-toned ones lost, and that the 
reactions m general regressed towards an all-or-none, 
or protopathic, type The research is a well-planned 
one, and some of the conclusions valuable not only m 
themselves, but also in their applications to other 
problems in psychology 
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(6) Prof Pear’s work on memory is not an ordinary 
text-book on the subject In the first place, it is a 
popular exposition, growing out of a nucleus of lectures 
originally delivered to officers of the R A M C on the 
normal functions of memory, intended to help them 
to estimate abnormalities in their patients In the 
second place, its net is cast wide enough to include 
much that is usually not treated in formal discussions 
of the topic 

Pear deals with the nature of memory and the 
mechanism of rcmemliering, as well as of the process 
of forgetting There is an important chapter on the 
functions of the image, in which the question of “ image¬ 
less thought ” is treated, and muc h on dreams, their 
mechanism and analysis. This last has become very 
prominent of recent veers in relation to memory in 
connexion with psychoanalysis The book has appen¬ 
dices on svnassthesia, number forms, muscular skill, 
and the significance for problems of memory of some 
recent experiments (Head s and Rivers’s) on the nervous 
system It is written in the characteristic brcc/y style 
of Prof Pear, and should be of v alue as an easy intro 
ductory avenue to the subject of which it treats 


Carotm-like Colours in Plant and 
Animal Tissues 

Carotmoids and Related Pigments the Chromoltpoids 
By Prof Leroy S Palmer (American C hemical 
Society Monograph Series) Pp 3x6 (New York 
Ihe Chemical Catalog ( o Inc , 1922) 4 so dollars 

0 all who are interested in the investigation of the 
colourmg matters produced by Nature m the 
vegetable and animal kingdoms this work should be 
welcome It forms one of a monograph series, being 
produced under the auspices of the American Chemical 
Society in accordance with an arrangement with the 
Inter-Allied Conference on Pure and Applied Chemistry 
which met m July 1919 The senes will form a very 
valuable addition to chemical literature m the English 
language if all the volumes deal as thoroughly with 
their respective subjects as does this one 
The author restricts himself to red, orange, and yellow 
pigments which can be extracted from the tissues by 
fat solvents—the carotmoids and related colouring 
matters The opening chapter contains a very neces¬ 
sary review of the nomenclature m use, m the course of 
which the various irregularities and overlappings that 
exist are clearly indicated and the methods of nomen¬ 
clature used in the treatise itself is set out This 
chapter is, of necessity, rather disjointed in character, 
and the section dealing with non-carotinoid plant pig¬ 
ments is poor For the sake of convenience the author, 
when passing to the description of the carotmoids which 
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occur in plant life, adapts the subdivision of his field 
into carotmmds in Phanerogams (th n) and caro- 
tinoids m Cryptogams (ch in) Although, as ad¬ 
mitted by the writer, there is no logical reason for so 
doing, as the various pigments are widely distributed 
through Nature, this method of treatment has been 
worked up in an interesting manner and the interest 
deepens as each group is dealt with 
Passing from pi mt to animal life, the literature con¬ 
cerning the occurrence of rarotmoid pigment m Verte¬ 
brates (ch iv) and Invertebrates (ch v ) is surveyed 
Later chapters deal with the very highly interesting 
problems concerning the chemieal and biological re¬ 
lationships which may exist between plant and animal 
earotinoids, also with the ideas that have been put 
forward concerning the functions which earotinoids 
perform in plant and animal life 

1 liree c hapters arc devoted to the description respec¬ 
tively of the methods of isolation, the properties and 
methods of identify ition, and the quantitative estima¬ 
tion of earotinoids Interesting plates show the crystal 
forms of several pigments of this group, also spectro- 
photogriphu records of their absorption bands \ 
summary follows each chapter 

\ comprehensive bibliography is included, and 
followed by author and subject indexes—which, how¬ 
ever, cannot be described as complete Jt is unfor¬ 
tunate that in places careless phraseology is used, which 
considerablv detracts from the pleasure of the reader 
I he volume contains a very large mass of information 
that will be invaluable to all investigators working m 
this field 

Paradoxical Science 

The Constitution of the Universe (The Theory of 
Intersistence) dedicated to my Subscribers By Louis 
Stromeyer Pp xx + 255+xv (Bangalore Higgin¬ 
bothams, Ltd , 1922 ) up 

OST secretaries of local scientific sotietics (as 
well as many other people) have experience of 
the men who possesses the type of mind exemplified m 
this book a mind as attracted by scientific hypothesis 
as a moth to a flame, and as wanting m discretion as 
the moth The author is a mining engineer in India, 
and in his preface writes not without some modest 
sense of his temerity in composing this book and 
inducing a number of friends to finance its publication 
A few words of apology, however, and particularly 
the confession that it has been written hastily and 
without opportunity to consult proper scientific 
literature, will scarcely excuse so hardy a piece of 
presumption No man occupied with practical affairs, 
especially if his work is based on the application of 
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physical suente like mining, would fill to adopt an 
attitude of severe dixapprov al towards an amateur who, 
while confessedly ignorant, proposed to reverse all the 
conclusions arrived at b\ men experienced m these 
affairs, and to substitute whollv new theories and 
methods , y et most practu al arts are rel vtivclv simple, 
compared with the vast and eompltx strutture of 
modern science, which these amateurs are eager to 
raze and rebuild It is, indeed, remarkable that this 
obvious consideration should not privent men, often 
eapable and successful in their own work, from em¬ 
barking on so foolish an enterprise, and imagining 
that they 

‘ Can tell us casv how the world was made, 

As if they li id been brought up to the trade, 

And whcthci chance necessity or matter 
Contrived the whole establishment of nature ’ 

I his booh beirs the tvpual mirks of its class a 
title of ample scope, chapter-headings of appropriate 
v agueness (“ 1 he Fundamentals,” “ Form and Posture,” 
“ ( o-ordin ition,” “Phases” etc), arguments in an 
involved pseudo-ptulosoplucal style, and as befits such 
a work at the present day, preoccupation with relativity 
and the magic n ime of Einstein By request, the 
author has included a chapter specially devoted to 
the criticism of “ modern theories ” , it is surprising 
to find the bulk of this devoted to objections igamst 
a subject so relatively simple as the kinetic thcorv of 
gases and of matter generally 

The objections here raised (and they are typieil of 
those brought forward elsewhere n the book) merely 
show, when examined, that the theories in question 
have proved difficult to the author’s comprehension, 
and difficulties of this kind are probably the bond of 
union between the author and Ins supporters I here 
is nothmg to be ashamed of in finding theories difficult 
to understind, especially if, as is often the case, they 
require an acquaintance with mathematics and a back¬ 
ground of phvsical knowledge which arc themselves 
only attainable by careful study t -u<h difficulties are 
by no means a mark of inferior abihtv the late Lord 
Rayleigh, for example mentioned at a British Associa¬ 
tion meeting some years ago that he had formed no 
opinion on a certain result in the theory of diffraction, 
obtained by Sommcrfeld, hteausc to ipprcciate the 
matter propcily would require a fortnight’s serious 
reading, which he did not feel ready to give to it 
But m science, as 111 religion, there are some who by 
their own unaided powers 

"Will undertake the universe to fathom, 

From infinite down to a single atom 

And, where they’ve least capacity to doubt, 

Are wont t‘ appear most perempt’ry and stout ’’ 
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One is tempted, indeed, to go on quoting Samuel 
Butler, who, whatever the quality of his rhymes, 
summed up the truth of this matter in a few caustic 
passages For language adequate to describe the 
obscurity and tedium of such books one would need 
the powers of a Swift or a Pope 


Our Bookshelf 

(1) A New Manual of Logarithms to Seven Places of 
Decimals Edited by Dr Bruhns Thirteenth 
Stereotype edition Pp xxiv + 6io (London 
Chapman and Hall, Ltd , 1922 ) 12s 6 d net 

(2) Tables of Ji-r* and 1 - r 2 for Use in Partial 
Correlation and in Trigonometry By Dr J R 
Mmer Pp 49 (Baltimore, Md The Johns 
Hopkms Press, 1922 ) 1 dollar 

(3) Two-figure Tables Compiled by C R G Cosens 
On Card, win x 4} in (Cambridge Bowes and 
Bowes, London Macmillan and Co , Ltd , nd) 
6 d Quantities of one or more dozens supplied at 
4$ per dozen 

(1) The first table in this edition of Dr Bruhns’ 
Manual is a reprint of Kohler’s table of logarithms of 
integers from 10000 to iooooo, covering 180 pages 
Auxiliary tables of proportional parts at the side of 
each page give all necessary assistance to a computer 
in finding the logarithms of six- and seven-figure 
numbers Eight-figure logarithms of integers between 
100000 and 108000 are not given, as in the ongmal 
Kohler and the modern Chambers, “ since the addition 
of logarithms of numbers from iooooo to 108000 does 
not appear to offer a sufficient advantage ” With 
this we do not agree Eight places of decimals in 
logarithmic work in dealmg with numbers that slightly 
exceed 1 o are only equivalent to seven places for 
numbers m the neighbourhood of 9 o Within recent 
years the present reviewer was engaged in computing 
work m which the eight-figure logarithm was essential 
for numbers just greater than 10 In fact it was only 
regretted that the eighth figure was not available from 
iooooo to 115000 

There follow tables of the logarithms of sm *, cos x, 
tan x, and cot x, the entries being given at intervals 
of one second from x-o° to x=6 , and at ten-second 
intervals from 6° to 45 0 In the latter range six pages 
are assigned to each degree of arc, whereas one page is 
given to each minute from o' to 10' The tables of 
differences and proportional parts on each page give 
every help needed in interpolation 
A few minor tables are added to the above mam 
ones The tables on each page are set out in an 
attractive way, and the new edition will be found to 
be a very serviceable one 

(2) The tables in this pamphlet give the numerical 
values of J(i - r 1 ) and 1 - r* to six decimal places for 
values of r between o o and 1 0 at intervals of o 0001 
Differences and subsidiary tables for interpolation are 
not appegdttk? Thus the table gives the consecutive 
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and a, slide-rule calculation is necessary to evaluate the 
function when r = o 8237463 
The tables were calculated with a view to their 
bearing on partial correlation coefficients they serve 
equally to determine cos 0 and cos® 9 from sm 6 by a 
single reading 

(3) On the two sides of this card are printed the 
numerical values of sixteen functions, x*, x®, Jx, $/x, 
x<, i/x, log 10 x, log, x, e t ,e~ x , sm x, cos x, tan x, smh x, 
cosh x, and tanh x, the mtervals for x being 0 1 between 
o o and 5 o, and o 5 between 5 o and 10 o In tabulat¬ 
ing the circular functions, x is measured in radians and 
not m degrees Except m special cases two-figure 
accuracy is retamed throughout This amount of 
accuracy is sufficient for plotting many elementary 
graphs for the purpose of which the card is primarily 
mtended W E II B 

Essai i'optique sur la gradation de la lumiere Par 
Pierre Bouguer (Collection “ Les Maitres de la 
Pens6e scientifique ”) Pp xx +130 (Pans Gauthier- 
Villars et Cie, 1921) 3 francs 
Pierre Bouguer was bom at Croisic m 1698 At 
an early age he was initiated in mathematics and 
problems of navigation by his father, who was one of 
the best hydrographers of his time When only 
fifteen years of age he occupied the chair of his father, 
who had just died, and afterwards distinguished 
himself by his researches m physics, astronomy, and 
navigation He is remembered to-day principally 
by his work on photometry, and by his expedition to 
Peru in 1735 to carry out a measurement of a degree 
of latitude, thus contributing to the solution of the 
important problem of the figure of the earth It was 
dunng this expedition that he obtained an estimate 
of the mean density of the earth from pendulum 
observations in the neighbourhood of Chimborazo 
The present essay, in which he laid down the funda¬ 
mental bases of the science of photometry, is repro¬ 
duced from the ongmal text of 1729 The author 
discusses methods of measuring the intensity of light, 
the manner m which the intensity is changed by reflec¬ 
tion or by absorption, and explains how to calculate the 
diminution m the intensity after the light has passed 
through vanous thicknesses of the absorbing medium 
His work is distinguished by its clarity and the masterly 
realisation of the essential points m the problem to be 
solved 

The Internal Combustion Engine a Text-book for the 
Use of Students and Engineers By H E Wimpens 
Fourth edition (revised and enlarged) Pp xvi + 320 
(London, Bombay and Sydney Constable and Co, 
Ltd , 1922 ) i2i 6 d net 

It is not surprising that a fourth edition of this valuable 
work should have been called for within thirteen years 
after its first publication As is well known, the pro¬ 
gress of the internal combustion engine during Hie war 
was very rapid, due largely to aviation By rearrangitfg 
some of the older matter, the author has been able to 
give an account of these advances, including recent 
experimental work on explosions m closed vessels, and 
modem fuels and fuel mixtures suitable for use in petrol 
engines The chapter on the efficiency of petrol engines 
has also been brought up-to-date and now mclud;es 
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some matter referring to the loss of power at altitudes 
in aero engines Two methods have been proposed for 
getting rid of this difficulty, namely, the production of 
an artificial atmosphere by means of a blower m the 
carburettor intake, or using an oversize engine, which 
is kept throttled down at low altitude In either case, 
the object is to design an engine which can develop 
constant power up to a certain height For altitudes 
up to 20 000 feet, the over-dimensioned engine appears 
to be considered the simpler solution 

Mazes and Labyrinths A General Account of Their 
History and Developments liy W II Matthews 
Pp xv m +254 (London Longmans, Green and 
Co , 1922 ) i8r net 

Mr Matthews who does not pretend to be a trained 
archaeologist, tells us that his book originated m «i 
question addressed to him bv his little son as he played 
on the seashore, “ Father, who made mazes first of 
all > ” As Ins bibliography shows, he has studied the 
literature of the subject, and he has collected muih 
information summarised in a popular way He begins 
with the two great labyrinths of antiquity, that at 
Knossos m Crete, and the second near Lake Moens in 
Fgvpt In describing these, he depends on the safe 
guidance of Sir A Evans and Prof Flinders Petrie 
The former was based on a tradition of the complex 
of buildings forming the royal palace, the latter was 
possible used for sepulchral purposes Though, as 
Sir James b razer suggests, the dancing-places associated 
with these ancient labyrinths may have been used in 
some magical way connected with sun worship, it is 
difficult to connect them with modern mazes, like those 
at Hampton < ourt or Hatfield, adjur ts to garden 
planning, and intended for the amusement of visitors 
The best part of the book is the collection from various 
sources of illustrations of various types of mazes 
Many of these have been destroyed in modern times 
and this book may serve a useful purpose in directing 
attention to their interest, and mav tend towards the 
preservation of those which survive to our day 

The Outdoor Boy Edited by Eric Wood (l lie 
Modern Boy’s Library) Pp 280 (London 
Cassell and Co , Ltd , n d) 5* net 1 
Probably no class of the community takes a greater 
interest in the education of their sons than the readers 
of Nature While the most suitable form of educa¬ 
tion will long remain the subject of debate, few will 
deny the importance of the out-of-doors side, both 
from the point of view of awakening a love for and an 
interest in Nature and preparing for the duties of 
citizenship 

The book before us, one of a series edited by Mr 
Eric Wood, is divided between scout-craft and Nature- 
craft, the idea being to convey to the boy in a clear 
and simple manner many of those things which he 
most wishes to know The scout-craft section appears 
to us most admirable and should be a mine of informa¬ 
tion to* many a boy who is unable to join an actual 
scout troop The Nature-craft section consists of an 
excellent chapter on bird study and similar chapters 
packed with information about the insect world 
Boys upon whom we have tried the test find it alto¬ 
gether admirable 
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A Text-book of Quantitative Chemical Analysts By 
Dr A C Cumming and Dr S A Kay Fourth 
edition Pp xv+ 432 (London Gurney and 
Jackson, Edinburgh Oliver and Boyd, 192a) 
15* net 

Thf first edition of this book was published m 1913, 
and the appearance of the fourth edition less than ten 
years later shows that it has been found m practice 
a most useful guide to students The present volume 
should provide a sound course of quantitative analysis 
for students m universities and technical schools It 
is verv practical, and gives many hints to students 
which will save the time of teachers The reduction 
method with Devarda’s alloy might have been given 
for the estimation of nitrates, instead of the one with 
reduced iron, which is less satisfactory In the descrip¬ 
tion of the Lunge nitrometer no mention is made of 
the important correction for the solubility of nitric 
oxide in the acid The directions for the preparation 
of cupfcrron reagent on p 410 will be found useful, 
as the price charged for this substance is almost 
prohibitive £ 

Group Psychology and the Analysts of the Ego By Dr 
Sigm Ireud Authorised translation by James 
Strachey (The International Psyi I10- Analytical 
library, No 6) Pp v + 134 (London G Allen 
and Unwin, I td , 1922 ) 7s 6 d net 
A c oon and clear translation of Freud’s short essay on 
group psychology is given bv Mr Strachey The work 
begins by a brief examination of the views of earlier 
writers, partu ularlv of Le Bon ind M'Dougall 
1* reud’s own method of approach to social psychology 
is naturally bv way of an analysis of the motives of 
individual behaviour He tre its the group as a collec¬ 
tion of persons bound together by some form of love 
relationship, and to the foi mat ion of the group ascribes 
what to many will appear to le an overweighted im¬ 
portance to the leader His discussions of the phe¬ 
nomena of “ identify ition,” and of the relations of 
“ being in love and hypnosis,” are interesting in them¬ 
selves , but his application of the results of his dis- 
< ussions to the explanation of social behaviour is not 
convincing 

Elementary Organic Chemistry By W 11 Barrett 
Pp 256 (Oxford Clarendon Press, London 
Oxford Umvers.ty Press, 1922 ) 45 6 d net 
During the last two or three years a number of ele¬ 
mentary books on organic chemistry have appeared, 
and it may be doubted whether any purpose is served 
by further multiplication of the same material treated 
in the same way The present volume has no very 
new features, but it gives a very clear and interesting 
account of the fundamental facts and theories of 
organic chemistry suitable for students preparmg for 
scholarships at the universities It also provides a 
course suitable for those beginning the subject in the 
universities, and for medical students Experiments 
are included The section on stereochemistry is 
particularly good, and a chapter is devoted to general 
methods of synthesis and analysis The very moderate 
price of the book and its undoubted merit should make 
it popular 
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Letters to the Editor. 

[The Editor does not hold himself responsible for 
opinions expressed by his correspondents Neither 
can he undertake to return, nor to correspond with 
the writers of, rejected ntanuscrtpls intended for 
this or any other part of NATURE. No notice is 
taken of anonymous communications ] 

The Optical Spectrum of Hafnium 
During the progress of the work of Coster and 
Hevesy on the concentration and isolation of the 
new element hafnium (atomic number 72) the dis 
covery of which was announced in Nature of 
January 20, p 79 we have examined spectroscopically 
a large number of their preparations in order to 
establish the optical spectrum of hafnium, and at 
the same time to assist in the chemical work on its 
isolation In all our exposures we have for the 
sake of comparison also photographed the spectrum 
of a specimen of very pure zirconium prepared by 
Coster and Hevesy from commercial zirconium by 
removing the hafnium content 

The spectra were photographed with a Hilger 
quartz spectrograph of largest size and in our 
preliminary work we have confined ourselves to the 
spectral region between 2500 ^«;oo A U which 
could be exposed m a single setting of the spectro¬ 
graph The spectra were produced in an ordinary 
carbon arc the salts being placed on the cathode 
The lines which are given in the table below as the 
most prominent hafnium lines in the region mentioned 
are all lines which were not visible in an intense 
spectrum of the purified zirconium while their 
intensity increased gradually in the preparations 
which by X ray analysis were found to contain 
hafnium in increasing amounts In the last specimens 
prepared by Coster and Hevesy and estimated to 
contain about 90 per cent hafnium the lines ascribed 
to hafnium were among the most intense lines in 
the spectrum In the table is given the wave length 
\ m international Au m air measured against 
iron normals and an estimation of the relative 
intensity I in the usual scale (strongest lines denoted 
by 6) 
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We have examined the hafnium preparations for 
the presence of the lines belonging to the character¬ 
istic spectrum ascribed by Urbain [Comptes rendus, 
t 152, 1911 p 141) to an element celtium belonging 
ta the family of rare earths and the discovery of 
which was announced by him several years ago 
By Dauvillier and Urbain (Comptes rendus, t 174, 
1922, pp 1347 and 1349 Nature, February 17, 
p 218) this element was assumed to possess the 
atomic number 72 Not the slightest trace, however, 
of any of Urbain’s lines appeared on our plates 
Although the minerals used as starting-point for 
the work of Coster and Hevesy contained rare earth 
elements in <x>nsulei€bi*t. amount, the only elements 
besides hafnium ^rhich could be detected spectro- 
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scopically in their preparations were zirconium and 
titanium It is interesting to notice that some of 
the most prominent hafnium lines have been present 
as weak lines in zirconium spectra measured by 
earlier investigators Thus Bachem (Diss, Bonn, 
1910) states the presence in his zirconium spectrum 
of the lines marked in the above table with an 
asterisk and in several places he states without 
giving any measurements tne presence of weak lines, 
which probably are identical with other of our 
hafnium lines 

A fuller account of the hafnium spectrum, with 
measurements of the wave-lengths of the character¬ 
istic lines throughout the region which is obtainable 
photographically, will appear shortly 

H M Hansen 
S Wernfr 

Umversitetets Institut for teoretisk hysik, 
Copenhagen February 23 


Echinoderm JLarvse and their Bearing on 
Classification 

The object of my reply to Prof Mat-Bride (Nature 
December 16 1922, p 806) was not to discuss the 
classification of Asteroids but to protest against the 
character of his unprovoked attack on me An 
adequate discussion of the question which group of 
starfishes is the more primitive the Phanerozoma or 
the bpinulosa requires very much more space than 
that allotted to a correspondence in Nature What 
I wanted to prove—and, I think, did prove —was the 
want of foundation in Prof Mac Bride s sweeping 
statement thit all admit the bpinulosa to be the 
more primitive gioup tending to represent my view 
as to this point as perfectly absurd 

Prof MacBndc now states (Nature, January 13, 
p 47) that in my original work I forgot that the 
Bracluolana larva was found in Spinulos i but reierred 
it to Forcipulata only It is difficult to understand 
how I could have forgotten this seeing that I have 
myself reared the larva of Astenna pectimfera and 
found it to be a Brachiolana , moreover in the very 
place (p 220) where I arrive at the objectionable 
conclusion that the Bracluolana is a specialised not 
a primitive larval form I begin with this statement 
* While it would thus appear to be a rule that the 
larval of the Phanerozonn have no Bracliiolana- 
stage the facts known of the development of the 
bpinulosa and the Forcipulata (Cryptozonia) seem to 
indicate that their larval are characteristic through 
having a Bracluolana-stage ’ Is it too much to ask 
that, before thus cnticising my work and accusing 
me of omissions, of which I am not guilty, or of 
absurd opinions (e g of regarding the metamorphosis 
of Lchinoderms as metagenesis) which I have never 
set forth, Prof MacBnae would at least read the 
questionable paragraphs m that work ? 1 have never 

stated that the case of the regenerating larva, 
Ophiopluteus opulentus, even if it undergoes complete 
metamorphosis a second time, must alter our views 
as to the signification of Echinoderm larvae in general, 
only that this would represent a quite exceptional 
and unique case of metagenesis among Lchinoderms 

Regarding the classification of Asteroids I will say 
only that the physiological and anatomical reasons 
given by Prof MacBnde for regarding the Astro- 
pectinids “ as Asteroids secondanly modified for a 
life on sand ’’ would scarcely be accepted as a sound 
basis for classification by any modern specialist on 
Asteroids, those students of the external features 
of preserved specimens only," as Prof MacBnde 
rather contemptuously characterises them May 1 
only direct Prof MacBnde’s attention to the fact tnat 
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numerous Astropectmids live exclusively on a muddy i 
bottom, and also that numerous Spinulosa and 
Forcipulata live on a sandy or muddy bottom 

Prof MacBrtde states that my appeal to Dr 1 
Bather’s reply is quite mistaken because I forget 
that 1 what Dr Bither objected to was my [Prof 
MacBrtde s] fathering of Dr Mortenscn s views on 
him ' May I only quote the following sentence from 
Dr Bather s reply ‘ It is not foi me to break any 
lances Mn defence of Dr Mortensen but if Prof 
M icBridc is acqu nnted with Dr Mortenscn s Studies 
in the Development of Cnnoids’ I am rather 
astonished that he should so belittle our Danish col¬ 
league s work on those lines 1 If this sentence is meant 
by Dr Bather to express his substantial agreement 
with Prof MacBride in their views on Echinodcrms or 
to repudi ite Prof MacBride s fathering of my views 
on him 1 am very sorry that I shall have to moderate 
very considerably the admiration which I have always 
had for his lucid way of expressing his opinions 

To Prof Gemmills remarks (Naturl January 13, 
p 47) I must reply very decidedly that I im not 
narrowing down the Ph merozoma to include only 
the family Astropcctimdoe The families 1 uidud«e, 
Aichastcndi and Gomasterida at least are likewise 
typical Pham rozoma On the other hand the position 
of the Asterimda: and the Gymn istcrid«c is just one of 
the we ik points in the classification of Asteroids and 
the littir cm by no me ms be said to be frankly 
Pli inerozon itc 

The conclusion that since the larvae of the two 
families Astropectimdae ind Luidiidae (not of the 
Astropectmidac alone as Prof Gemtmll states, by mad 
vertence of course) regarded (by most specialists on 
Asteroids) as the more primitive forms, have no 
sucking disc tile existence of such i disi in the larva: 
of those groups regarded (by most specuhsts on 
Asteroids) is more speci ilistd types, is a secondary 
adiption, may possibly, not be inevitable ’ but, 
m any case this conclusion is not illogical or absurd 
I hut no direct interest in maintaining the Br ichio 
lari i to lx- a secondarily specialised larval type If 
conclusive proof is given th it the Bracluolaria is the 
primitive the Astropcctimd larva the sptcnhstd 
ionn I shall not hesitite to drop my present view 
But I must maintain that this view is not unjustified 
bv the f icts so far known 

I am sure Prof Gunmill will agree with me as to 
thi desirability of researches on the develojiment mil 
metamorphosis (and not least the postembry onal 
d( v elopment) of m iny more forms than those few 
which have been studied up to now Not even the 
development and metamorphosis of Asteropectcn Ins 
been studied by means of modern methods the rc 
searches of Joh Muller and Metclimkoff still remain 
ing the only base of our knowledge of this subject 
I hope very sincerely that Prof Gemmill will extend 
his admirable studies to this and many other 
Asteroids as I also hope that both he and Prof 
M icBridc will agree that my efforts to widen our 
knowledge of the development of F clnnoderms are 
not entirely without value and that the views 
expressed m my work, however much thev mav dis 
xgree in them, are not entncly without reasonable 
foundation Th Mortknsfn 

Zoological Museum, Copenhagen, 

January 22 


I shall summarise the points at issue between 
Dr Mortensen and myself as briefly as possible 
He complains that I made an unprovoked personal 
attack ’ on him Nothing was further from my in¬ 
tentions The ■so-called attack was a criticism of 
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certain views attributed to Dr Mortensen by Dr 
Bather in a review of one of Dr Mortensen s recent 
works m Naturf Dr Bather seemed to think that 
Dr Mortensen believed th it after all the development 
of hchinoilerms might be an alternation of generations 
as Johannes Muller originally suggested As Dr 
Mortensen has unreservedly repudiated this view 
there is nothing more to be said on this point 

But Dr Mortensen did say that the fixed stage in 
the development of Asteroids (discovered by me in 
i8q 3) was of secondary charicter beciusc it was 
absent in two families (Astropectimd p and 1 uidudse) 
classed together as Paxillosa I had a perfect right 
to comment severely on statements such as these, 
because (1) the fixed stage is found m the most widely 
diverse families belonging to two of the great primary 
divisions of Asteioidea (2) The fixed stage regarded 
as an ancestral reminiscence enables us to understand 
how and w hy the ancestors of Asteroidea passed from 
the stage of frcc-sw linnnng bilaterally symmetrical 
animals to the stage of radially symmetrical forms 
creeping over the bottom (3) If Dr Mortensen had 
known what he as a specialist in Eihmoderms might 
icasonably be expected to know namely what has been 
determined as to the physiology and habits of I mdia 
and Astropecten lie could never have regarded them 
as primitive but would have rieognisul them as what 
they are, the most speci dised of all Asteroide v 

It is not a question of the ground on which paiti- 
eular starfish <an be dredged up h very marine 
biologist knows that sporadic individuals of rock and 
gravel inhabiting species can be dredged on sand or 
mud 1 he dredge indeed ,'ives no pre< lse inform ition 
as to thi hibitatof ispeeits for the bottom is usually 
patchy But 1 uidiaand Astropecten when observed 
>n lijt are found to be burtuwutg sptues which when at 
lest arc almost completely buried in the sand nr mud 
in which thev live like many Ophiuroids and the 
structure of the arms is modified in rcl ition to such 
habits A fixed stage in the ontogeny of such forms 
would b< an impossibility, for in such an envnonment 
the larv 1 would find nothing to which it could attjtfft 
itself By a happy coincidence I received hR w 
days ago Part V of W K Spencer s PaloM/oic 
Asterozoa In this work 1 lead The existen* of 
large marginals throws no light on the attinit# of 
extinct species but it dots throw light on the s^ape 
of the arm (1 e it is ad iptive) When the arm is 
fl it mcl the dorsal skeleton reduced to a flexible mem 
brane thi borders of the arms must be strengthened 
Dr Mortensen accused me of referring contemptu¬ 
ously to certain specialist students of extern il features 
only I am afraid I must plead guilty on this count 
I have spent wearv time in going through the ponder¬ 
ous works of Sladen and Ludwig and so fir as any 
attemjit to correlate structure with function is con¬ 
cerned, these authors might just as well have been 
ill scribing postage stamps as Asteroidea The 
distinction between Ph merozoma and Cryptozoma 
was made by Sladen The Phancrozoma were stated 
by him to be the original and primitive group (a) 
because fossil starfish were all phancrozonate, (b) 
because cryptozonale forms when young are phanero- 
/onate 

I have never been able to find the evidence on 
which (b) is based I have often seen young imagines 
of Astenas and Asterma but there is certainly nothing 
phanerozonate in their appearance Statement 
(n) is absolutely inaccurate If Dr Mortensen is open 
to conviction on this point let him studv W K 
Spencer s monograph, where he w ill find every fossil 
form from Palseozoic strata carefully described, and 
further, an attempt made to correlate its structure 
with its probable habits He will learn that Crypto- 
zonia are just as old as Phanerozoma, and that the 
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oldest starfish of all are neither Cryptozonate nor 
Phanerozonate and have no plates corresponding to 
the marginals of Astropecten at all 

Lastly as to the accusation that 1 belittled Dr 
Mortensen’s work I have no wish to depreciate his 
work but with the exception of the treatise on the 
Cnnoids (Comatulidae) which is irrelevant to the point 
at issue, it is not what I regard as embryology at all 
By that term I understand the attempt to follow 
through the development of the organs of the adult 
from their beginnings m the embryo or larva with a 
view of obtaining light on the ancestry of species 
Dr Mortensen s researches on Echinoderm larvae have 
been purely classihcatory, and he has done valuable 
work in determining which larval forms belong to 
certain adults His recent work on Comatulida: it is 
true is cmbryological he has confirmed the results 
of Bury and extended them to other species , but he 
dismiss! s the conclusions of other embryologists 
without sufficient consideration of facts 

E W MacBride 

Imperial College of Science and iechnolog>, 

South Kensington, London, S W 
1 ebruarv i 


Medical Education 

I am sorry Prof Dakin (Nature, February 3, p 
151) should think my letter (Naiurs, January 
13 p 5°) merely an attempt to open another dis¬ 
cussion on evolution 1 do not know how I could 
have expressed mjself more clearly Manifestly, a 
know ledge of such things as the anatomy of frogs and 
dog fish cannot persist m the minds of medical 
students or be useful to them intellectually or pro¬ 
fessionally unlc°s linked with other studies They 
can be so linked only through truths about develop¬ 
ment variation heredity and evolution But here 
the naturalist is m conflict with the physiologists, 
psychologists pathologists, and medical men into 
whose hands the students pass and whose opinions, 
abundantly supported by evidence, they always 
adopt 

It is one thing to demonstrate that evolution has 
occurred, and for this none are better qualified than 
naturalists But evolution is not disputed by 
medical men, though owmg to the biology they 
learn, few give it a thought It is quite another 
thing to demonstrate the method of evolution Here 
to say the least, naturalists are not in a position to 
ignore evidence derived from other sciences For 
example, they have very diverse opinions about 
fluctuations But did ever a naturalist see a fluctua¬ 
tion in a living being existing under natural condi 
tions, other than man (eg a sparrow or house fly, 
the most familiar of all) ? If he did, was he able to 
follow that being throughout its career and test the 
influence of that fluctuation on its life ? If he did, 
was he able to note the effect on offspring and 
descendants ? 

Very obviously our whole tmtnedtale knowledge of 
fluctuations, natural selection and the method of 
evolution is derived from human beings among 
whom alone we are able to observe with that suffi¬ 
ciency and mmuteness which extreme familiarity 
confers Thus every man (not only Prof Dakin's 
superman) knows that powers of resisting the car¬ 
nivorous bacillus of tuberculosis occur in all shades 
between wide extremes (therefore they are fluctua¬ 
tions) that they tend to run m families (therefore 
they are inheritable), that the less resistant tend to 
perish and the more resistant to survive (therefore 
there is natural selection), that every race is resistant 
n proportion to the length and severity of its suffer- 
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mgs (therefore natural selection is the antecedent 
of evolution), and that what is true of tuberculosis 
is true also of every lethal and prevalent disease 
(therefore the instances are in thousands and include 
all the world and all humanity—indeed every case in 
which we are able to observe closely) 

Naturalists, unable to observe either fluctuations or 
natural selection among plants and lower animals, 
must get their ideas about the method of evolution 
either from observations on man or else through mere 
guessing Apparently they prefer not only to guess 
but to claim scientific status for their guesses After 
all, man is an animal I do not know why he should 
be thought unworthy of study 

What does Prof Dakin mean by " it is highly 
desirable that first-year medicals, raw youths from 
school should make their first acquaintance with the 
animal world through less expensive material than 
human bodies' ? Expensive in what—money or time ? 
Does Prof Dakin suppose that raw youths dissect 
fewer humans because they dissect more frogs ? 

I gather that he disapproves of attempts by me to 
discuss evolution “ for his letter indicates a very 
imperfect acquaintance with biologists and tljisfr 
work I think by biologists he means zoologists 
and botanists But if I be incapable, why not end 
the nuisance by indicating my errors A jury always 
grows suspicious when not the evidence, but only the 
opposing attorney is attacked There has been much 
of this hinting at my ignorance—doubtless with 
reason if not with proof Nevertheless, I know some 
elementary facts which it seems, are outside the range 
of the average naturalist, e g, that events do not 
happen (characters do not dovelop) without ante¬ 
cedents (nature) and exciting causes (nurture), 
that living beings are bundles of adaptations, that the 
multicellular organism springs from a germ in which 
are none of the characters it afterwards develops, 
and therefore inherits nothing but its nature (the 
sum of its potentialities for development), and 
develops nothing except in response to nurture that 
our powers of observation are proportionate to our 
familiarity with the objects of studv , that whenever 
we are able to observe sufficiently closely we always 
find natural selection in full swing, that the varia¬ 
tions selected bv Nature are always fluctuations, 
that the result is always adaptive evolution , that 
man unlike Nature, frequently selects mutations, 
that therein lies the difference between natural and 
artificial selection and so on 

On these elementary facts I have founded some 
equally elementary questions Why are some char¬ 
acters supposed to be more innate, or acquired, or 
inheritable than others 5 What precisely was the 
great Lamarckian controversy about ? Was it 
founded on anything but a play on words ? Why is 
the word mhent used with two directly contrary 
meanings ? What is meant by the statement that 
■ Nature is five perhaps ten times stronger than 
nurture,” and what by the statement that “ muta¬ 
tions, but not fluctuations, have their representatives 
in the germplasm ’ ? Why, in the face of enormously 
massive evidence, is it supposed that there is no 
natural selection, or that natural selection is merely a 
preserver, not a creator, of adaptations ? Why in 
the face of equally massive evidence is it maintained 
that the inheritance, not merely the reproduction, 
of mutations is independent ? And so on I notice 
that the erudite people who are so ready to proclaim 
my ignorance are not equally ready to face these 
facts and answer these questions Nevertheless, both 
facts and questions, however elementary, are funda¬ 
mental unless they be met, posterity will regard a 
page of Darwin, who always met his difficulties with 
candour and without arrogance, of more value than all 
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the thousand publications of those who bark at the . 
dead lion > 

As Prof Dakin has been good enough to suggest 
that I am ignorant, may I supply him with proof and 
the readers of Naiukl with a test ? I do not know 
what naturalists (the biologists of Prof Dakin) mean 
by their key-words innate acquired and 
inherited when applied to characters Does Prof 
Dakin know ? Will he tell us > 

G Archdall Reid 

Southsea, February 19 


A Relativity predicted Mechanical Effect in the 
Electromagnetic Field 

The present writer would certainly stirve if his 
bread depended on supplying a certain experimental 
verification here asked for It should however, be 
mere Hoys play to those who measure the gravita¬ 
tional constant with a little pile of sovereigns and 
a quartz fibre or who photograph the wake of a 
flying bullet The mathematical argument leading 
to the prediction indicated below is sent to England 
by the mail carrving this letter for publication but 
I cannot say where and when it will appear 
A body, say a crystal at rest in in electromagnetic 
field should experience 1 force per unit volume in 
Maxwells notition and in 1 M units equal in 
magnitude and direction to 

VKB - EbrD +^V(DB - EH/prc*), 

where K is conduction current and c the velocity of 
light nt vacuo It is possible that the third term 
has been given before but I have not seen it any¬ 
where The verification here asked for is that of 
the existence of this term VEH is in the direction 
of a light ray and VDB is normal to the correspond 
ing front In an isotropic transparent body VDB 
=A , (VEH/4irc , ) t where k is the index of refraction 
Unfortunately 4*0* is about io M xi 131, but my 
son, Dr A L Si Aulay tells me that the magnitude 
of VEH may readily be made equal to io 1 * so that 
the effect may be detectable 

The term indicates that when a wave-train traverses 
1 point the matter at the point is always urged 
along the ray towards the nearest wave crest or 
wave-trough and normal to the front from the nearest 
erest or trough Can any reader suggest a plausible 
physical reason why this should occur ? 

I may remark that Maxwell s expression for the 
force per unit volume is 

V(K +dD/dt)B - ESyD, 

and that probably most relativists would drop the 
dD/dt from this expression Let the physicist tell 
us which if any, of the three expressions is verified 
experimentally Alex M Aulay 

University of Tasmania, November 28, 1922 


The Measurement of the Rates of Oxidation 
and Reduction of Haemoglobin 

We have recently been engaged on the determina- 
tidn of the velocities of the chemical reactions of 
haemoglobin These are of interest both to the 
physiologist because of the important part played by 
this pigment in respiration, and also to the physical 
chemist because this pigment is an almost unique 
example of a large complex protein molecule which 
combines with gases in a simple chemical manner 
Some of the results that we have obtained and the 
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methods we have used may therefore be of interest 
to readers of Nature 

In order to measure the rate of reduction two 
solutions were prepared (a) a 1 5 per cent solution 
of whole blood m tap water ( b) a solution of sodium 
hyposulphite (NajSjO,) in tap water which was 
lendered neutral to brom thymol - blue by the 
addition of sodium carbonate solution These two 
solutions were by suitable means forced under a 
pressure of, roughly 500 mm of mercury into the 
mixing chamber of the measuring apparatus through 
conical jets of small bore so that the two solutions 
underwent vortex motion it a high rate of speed 
Preliminary tests of the measuring apparatus, using 
a 3 fluids a sodium hydroxide solution containing 
phenol plithalun and a rather stronger solution of 
and, showed that mixing and chemical combination 
were complete with one measuring apparatus in less 
than o 0055 sec , and with another apparatus in less 
than o 0005 sec The mixed blood solution and 
reducing agent passed from the mixing chamber of 
the apparatus in use down a glass tube with known 
velocity, being examined at different positions by 
means of the reversion spectroscope by which we 
could aseertun the latios of those amounts of hiemo- 
globin still combined with oxygen and those in the 
reduced state 

We thus obtained the concentr ition of oxyhaemo¬ 
globin (f) 2 Hb) at 1 series of instants the intervals 
between which could be re vdily obtained from the rate 
of line ir flow of the solution clown the tube and the 
positions of the points ex imined by the spectroscope 
Experiments on the rate of reduction of oxy- 
haimoglobin (O-Hb) by the reducing agent (Na,S, 0 «) 
have shown that with increase of concentration 
of the latter the rate of reduction increases to .1 
maximum beyond which it cannot be raised by a 
further increase This we take to mein that the 
process consists of two stages 

(r) Reduction of oxyhiemoglobm te 
O Hb-*O a +Hb 

(2) Removal of O, (liberated fiom O a Hb) bw'tom- 
bmation with the reducing agent J 
As the concentration of the reducing ajgent is 
increased the free oxygen formed from O^f^b by 
stage 1 is removed more quickly until a concentra¬ 
tion is reached at which the free ” oxygen is re¬ 
moved so quicklv that the reaction 0 ,Hd-> 0 , + Hb 
is not appreciably opposed by the reverse reaction 
O, + Hb-»O a Hb Further increase in concentration 
of the reducing agent cannot therefore further 
accelerate the velocity of the reduction of the O a Hb, 
the latter being now solely determined by the 
velocity of the reaction 0 2 Hb-*O a +Hb We have 
other evidence in support of this view, which we 
hope to present at length elsewhere Ihe time 
taken for complete reduction of O a Hb when the 
concentration of Na t S a O, was sufficient to secure the 
maximum ’ rate of reduction was about o 5 sec 
at 12 0 C This rate of reduction is such as to be a 
factor of importance m considering the conditions 
which determine the rate of uptake of oxygen by 
organs within the body We found further that the 
loganthm of the concentration of 0 ,Hb when plotted 
against time gave a straight line relationship, as 
should indeed be the case if the reduction of 0 ,Hb 
is a monomolecular process 
The measurements of the velocity of oxidation 
of haemoglobin requirtd the preparation of large 
quantities of reduced haemoglobin solution Tins 
was obtained by spraying a solution of blood in tap 
water heated to 50° C into a large vacuous container, 
thus causing the gases combined with the haemoglobin 
to be liberated This reduced blood solution was 
mixed with water containing dissolved oxygen by 
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forcing both fluids into the mixing chamber of one 
of the observing apparatus described above It was 
found that the combination was a very rapid one, 
the reaction being complete in one hundredth part 
of a second at io° C At body temperature it is 
probable that the velocity would be even higher 
This gives some idea of the intense rapidity with 
which oxygen entering the blood as the latter passes 
through the lungs, becomes chemically combined 
with haemoglobin It seems to us possible that 
similar methods might be useful for determining the 
velocity of other rapid chemical reactions 

H Hartridgk 
F J W Roughton 
■Physiology Laboratory, Cambridge, 

February 7 


Stages of Golgi Bodies in Protozoa 

In the Anatomncher Anzeiger (47 Band 1914) Jan 
Hirschler m his paper Ueber Plasmastrukturen in 
den Tumcaten- Spongien , und Protozocnzellen, ’ 
gives a description of the trophozoite of Monocvstis 
asctdur m which he figures Golgi bodies This has 
never hitherto been confirmed, nor are any other 
stages known 

For some time we have been carrying out work 
on an Adelea, and after consider iblc difficulty 
succeeded in getting excellent preparations of the 
Golgi apparatus in many stages of the life cycle In 
the accompanying illustration (Fig 1) is the young 



trophozoite showing an excentnc and ]uxta-nuclear 
apparatus (GA), 2, the older trophozoite has a 
scattered apparatus, and m the “ corps en bardlet ’’ 
stage in 3 the apparatus in each cell Is again juxta- 
nuclear and excentnc The work is still proceeding 
m several species, and this is merely a preliminary 
announcement S D King 

J BrontR Gatenby 

Zoological Department, 

Trinity College, Dublin. 
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Selective Interruption of Molecular Oscillation 

Mr Fairbourne (Nature, February 3, p 149) 
has reopened a subject which I believed was certainly 
closed but since the fallacy is practically the same 
as before, though a little less easy to detect I feel 
that I cannot then have been sufficiently clear for 
him 

None of Mr Fairboumt’s arguments has yet dis¬ 
posed of the validity of the ordinary treatment to be 
found many text-book on the kinetic theory , for the 
elementary kinetic treatment of gaseous pressure is 
independent of the diameters of the gas-molecules, 
and would be perfectly valid if they were, as for 
the first approximation they are assumed to be, 
particles of a finite mass but zero radius in this 
case, however the mean free path would he infinite 
at every pressure, so that Mr I airbouine has intro 
duced no new factor by confining himself to the case 
of long free paths 

This being so it is not to be expected that space 
can be found in these columns for a disproof of 
whatever inadequate ilternative to the accepted 
methods of analysis may be brought up but I 
suggest that m this particular case he has not proved 
that he has satisfied a condition which lie admits 
is vital, namely, that the numbers of molecules 
crossing XY and AD tn unit lime must be shown to 
be not proportional to thur lengths Many of the 

superfluous” molecules which ultimately cross XY 
spend first a long time in the cone there is nothing 
in his treatment which prevents such molec ules 
being counted a very large number of times since 
all points on their long paths may equally be taken 
as centres of small spheres O Mr hairbourne’s 
treatment is inconvenient, but it is obvious, since 
it does not discount the classical method, that, if 
carried out correctly, even it would have given the 
classical result 

I have always maintained that the length of the 
mean free path is irrelevant, I observe that he now 
admits this ( Subsequent intermolecular collision in 
the cone cannot destroy the excessive downward bias, 
etc ) The inevitable conclusion, as I pointed out last 
July, is that the pressure is without any influence 
except on the magnitude of the effect It being 
granted that the molecules do not interfere with one 
another in any relevant way the effect must be 
directly proportional to their number, 1 1 to the 
total pressure At atmospheric pressure, therefore, 
perpetual motion should be an accepted phenomenon 
even if the effect were measurable only with ambiguity 
at the pressures used by Mr Fairbourne 

R d’E Atkinson 

Hertford College, Oxford, 

February 13 


A Biochemical Discovery of the Ancient 
Babylonians 

At a lecture given recently in Cambridge by Prof 
Okey my attention was directed to a passage written 
by Galileo m 1623 in which this pioneer of scientific 
method attacks the doctruies of the classical philo¬ 
sophers with his usual irony and vehemence I refer 
to a section of his ‘ II Saggiatore ” m which Galileo 
replies to his contemporary Sarsi, who had quoted 
Suida to the effect that the Babylonians used to cook 
eggs in an emergency and when no fire was available, 
by rapidly whirling them m slmgs (" Babylomi 
niiecta m fundas ova in orbem circumagentes, 
rudis et venatoru victus non ignari, sed 11s ratiombus 
quas sohtudo postulat exercitati 1 etiam crudum 
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ovum impetu 1II0 coxerunt ’ Suida, Lessicografo 
Bizant x ) 

Galileo makes the following caustic comments 
" Se ll Sarsi vuole che 10 creda a Suida che 1 Habilonu 
cocesser 1' nova col girarle velocementc nella fionda, 
10 lo creder6 , in a dir6 bene la cagione dt tale effetto 
esser lontamssim i da quella che gli vienc attribuita, 
e per trovar la veia 10 discorrerb cosi Se a noi non 
succede un effetto che ad altn altra \olta a nusuto 
£ ncctssario che noi nel nostro opcrarc manchiame di 
quello che fu causa della riuscit i di esso effetto e 
che non mancando v noi altro che una tosa soli 
questa soli c msa sia la vera causa Ora a noi non 
mancano uova 116 fionde 116 uomim robusti che lc 
girmo 1 pur non si cuocono ann se fusstr (aide 
si rtffrtddano pul presto e perchfi non ci manci 
altro che 1 essei di Babilonia adunque 1 esser Habilom 
£ causa dell indiinrsi 1 uova e non 1 attn/ion del 
1 ani chc 6 quelo ch 10 \olevo provarc (If Sirsi 
commands me to believe on the authority of buida 
that the Babylonians used to cook eggs bv swiftly 
swinging them in slings —1 will But I will certainly 
say that the cause of such results is far from that 
which he ittribiites ind m order to discover the 
true c nise l will reason in the following wav If we 
do not succeed in obtaining a result which was success 
fully obtained at another time some one factor it 
least must be lac king w hit h is necessary for the success¬ 
ful pioduction of the result Now we have no lick 
of eggs, nor slings nor strong men to swing them 
and yet they do noi cook on the contrary if already 
warmed the swinging would cool them more quickly 
Since the only factor that is lacking is that wc ire 
not Bab\ lonnns therefore the fict of being a Baby 
Ionian is the cause of the eggs solidifying and not 
the friction of the air and this is what 1 set out to 
prove) (Galilei Opere vi Also in Frammenti 
e Lettere (1017) p 66) 

If Galileo had actually put his experiment to the 
test he might have written otherwise Within the 
last few yeirs it lias been discovered ’ that egg 
white under mechanical strain such as vigorous 
shaking or very high hydrostatic pressure undergoes 
coagulation (vule Itobertson Physical Chemistry of 
the Proteins ’ 1918) In a paper to be published 
shortly in the Proc Roy Soc (read at the meeting 
of February 15) I show that chemical changes which 
occur on heat-coagulation also occur on coagulating 
an egg by mechanical means 

I he myths and anecdotes of the ancients are ilmost 
invariably built on some foundation of fact, and it 
seems highly probable that the Babylonians were 
aware that eggs could be coagulated by vigorous 
movement (such as swinging in slings) If tins be so, 
the phenomenon of mechanical coagulation proves 
to be another example of a former observation re 
discovered—in this case after the lapse of thousands 
of years 1 Lfslie J Harris 

Emmanuel College, Cambridge, 

February 16 


Use of Yeast Extracts In Diabetes 

Wl have recently shown (Journ of Physiol 57 
p 100, 1922) that there is present in the blood of 
normal persons a sugar of a reactive nature, which 
gives the same osazone as glucose but has a lower 
rotatory power In the blood of persons suffering 
from severe diabetes mellitus, this sugar is not 
present in amounts capable of detection In con¬ 
junction with Dr Devereux Forrest we have found 
that, after administration of insulin to diabetic 
persons, whereas the quantity of sugar in the blood 
NO. 2784, VOL III] 


is decreased, the amount of normal blood sugar is 
increased 

We have also shown (Proc Physiol Soc December 
16 1922) that extracts of pancreas and liver together 
alter the rotatory powers of glucose and fructose 
in vttro It was suggested that the absence or in¬ 
activation of either the pancreatic or liver factor 
was the cause of diabetes Since the pincreatic 
ind liver factors were markedly accelerited by the 
iddition of phosphates it seemed possible that one 
constituent of the pancreatic factor might be 1 sugar- 
phosphoric acid complex As in essentul step in 
the metabolism of stigir by yeist is held to be the 
form ition of licxose phosphoric acids it seemed 
possible thit in cxtiact of yeast might take the 
pi ice of tlic pancrc atic t ictor 

Wc 1 m e obt lined 1 solid prepar ition from yeast 
which would appear to have sinnlir properties and 
effects 

When a solution of this substance is mjec ted into 
rabbits 1 veiy definite lowering of the blood sugar 
occuis in every wiy coinpinblc to that which we 
have found alter injections of insulin R its when 
injected die 111 convulsions simil ir to those c msec! 
by insulin 

Some propeities of insulin and of this extnet of 
yeist ire very sinulai Both contain organic phos¬ 
phorus and c irlKihydrite Scliwinoffs rc iction is 
positive in each case after hydiolysis 

We are at present engaged in a further mvestigi- 
tion of these extract 1 - I B Winier 

W Smith 

Biocliemic il 1 iboratoiy (. ini bridge, 

February 16 


Meteorological Nomenclature and Physical 
Measurements 

In reply to bir Napier Shaw s kindly rejoinder in 
Naturi of February 17 p 218, to my meditations 
on the progress of nu(< otology I prefer to his simile 
of a boat race that ot boats striving to tow the not 
yet quite ship shape bulk of meteorological research 
forw ard on its destined course Although Sir Napier 
Shaw s was the best equipped of the boats, m which 
he was able to experiment with new modes of pro¬ 
pulsion I am sure he recognises that I was pulling 
w ith all my strength, if independently at least m the 
same direction as himself That I pulled in gnm 
earnest with the result of long disablement accounts 
foi my piesent position (which strikes me as more 
desolate than dignified) on the shelf, from which I 
see the now graceful lines of the new meteorology 
moving ahead with Sir Napier s new engines installed, 
and though almost out of hearing I listen to their 
beat m order to form an opinion as to how they act 
I should be sorry indeed if anything I siul were to 
retard or discourage any one on board that craft or 
cast a shadow on the laurels with which Sir Napier 
Shaw has been crowned by the scientific world to the 
joy anil pride of every British meteorologist 

Dropping metaphor, there is surely large room for 
helpful difference of opinion as to terminology and 
the relative value of facts and formulae I do not 
dislike the metric system in spite of its occasional 
awkwardnesses nor would I hesitate to embrace the 
millibar if it seemed to me to be making for unity 
instead of adding a new ramification to diversity 
In the works I was reviewing I failed to see the signs 
of the coming of the millenium of the millibar, but 
if it is on its way, ' come it will for a that ” 

Hugh Robert Mill 

February 19 
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The Origin or Basis of Wireless Communication 1 


By Sir Oliver 

F INSBURY Technical College has done splendid 
work throughout its short history It fills a 
distinct niche, it supplies a felt want in the education 
of the Central metropolis, and I hope that any idea of 
closing it has now subsided It has had, moreover, 
a brilliant array of teachers, men who appeared 
specially adapted to serve the needs of its special kind 
of students I will here only mention three con¬ 
temporaries who worked together after 1885, when 
the initial start had been made, and the early 
traditions settled, by Ayrton and Perry Silvanus 
Thompson became principal m 1885, and had as his 
colleagues John Perry and Raphael Meldola John 
Perry was remarkable as a teacher, and did his best to 
cultivate a wider interest in the rather narrow technic¬ 
ally trained students who came under his paternal 
supervision, encouraging them to read novels, to take 
an interest in literature, and—even in mathematics— 
to take a broader outlook than most teachers thought 
it worth while to cultivate As for Silvanus Thompson, 
the breadth of his outlook and width of his interests 
are almost proverbial He represented a rare com¬ 
bination of scientific aptitude and high artistic faculty, 
together with a fondness for literary study among 
archives, and he became in the eyes of all his con¬ 
temporaries—including Lord Kelvin and Lord Rayleigh 
—a recognised historian of science He had a keen love 
of the past and of discoveries m their nascent stages 
Old documents and records were of real interest to him 
and he used to do his best to dig out of obscurity some 
of the pioneers and early workers towards developments 
which afterwards became famous 
Early pioneering work is too often overlooked and 
forgotten in the rush of a brilliant new generation, and 
amid the interest of fresh and surprising developments 
The early stages of any discovery have, however, an 
interest and fascination of their own, and teachers 
would do well to immerse themselves in the atmosphere 
of those earlier times, in order to realise more clearly 
the difficulties which had to be overcome, and by what 
steps the new knowledge had to be dovetailed m with 
the old Moreover, for beginners, the nascent stages 
of a discovery are sometimes more easily assimilated 
than the finished product Beginners need not, indeed, 
be led through all the controversies which naturally 
accompany the introduction of anything new, but 
some familiarity with those controversies and dis¬ 
cussions on the part of the teacher is desirable, if he 
is to apprehend the students’ probable difficulties 
For though he does not himself feel them now, the 
human race did feel them at the new fact’s first 
introduction , and the individual is liable to recapitu¬ 
late, or repeat quickly, the experience of the race 
A large number of people now interested in the most 
modem developments of wireless have but little idea— 
perhaps none at all—of the early work, in apparently 
diverse directions, which preceded and made such 
developments possible Even those who are high 
authorities in wireless telegraphy, and know nearly all 
that can be known about it—like the distinguished 

1 From the first Silvanus P Thompson memorial lecture delivered at 
Finsbury Technical College on February i 
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dean of this college, Dr Eccles—can scarcely know 
the early stages quite as well as Silvanus Thompson 
and I knew them, no one, indeed, can afterwards 
feel in touch with the history so closely as those who 
have lived through the penod covered by it Only 
those who have survived the puzzled and preliminary 
stages of a discovery can appreciate fully the contrast 
with subsequent enlightenment It may suffice to say 
that the term “ inductance ” or “ self-induction,” 
which we now use so glibly, did not at first exist, and 
that so late as 1888 Sir William Precce still spoke 
of it as “ a bug-a-boo ” whereas it is the absolute 
essential to tuning, and even to electric oscillation 
Faraday was the first to direct attention to it, under 
the name “ electrotonic state, ” and he treated it ex¬ 
perimentally with his usual skill Lord Kelvin, who 
first introduced it as a mathematical coefficient, without 
any explanation, called it “ electrodynamic capacity ” 
The name self-induction was given to it by Maxwell, 
though it was long before it was understood or utilised, 
and the name “ inductance ” is a nomenclature of 
Heaviside * 

I wish in this lecture to say practically nothing about 
anything to do with wireless later than 1896 What I 
have to deal with is the early pioneering work apart 
from practical developments Let me here say at once, 
to avoid misunderstanding, that without the energy, 
ability, and enterprise of Signor Mariom, what is now 
called wireless would not have been established com¬ 
mercially, would not have covered the earth with its 
radio stations, and would not have taken the hold it 
has upon the public imagination Before 1896 the 
public knew nothmg of its possibilities and for some 
time after 1896, m spite of the eloquence of Sir William 
Prcece and the demonstrations by Signor Marconi, the 
public thought it mysterious and almost incredible, 
and still knew nothmg about the early stages Indeed, 
I scarcely suppose that Signor Marconi himself really 
knew very much about them He had plentj to do 
with the present, he felt that the future was m his 
hands, and he could afford to overlook the past 

It may be doubted whether the younger generation, 
who are so enthusiastically utilising, and perhaps 
improvmg, the latest inventions, will care much about 
the past either Incidentally, however, I want to say 
two things to those who are occupied with the subject 
to-day First, do not hesitate to speak and think of 
the ether of space, as the continuous reality which 
connects us all up, and which welds not only us but all 
the planets into a coherent system Do not be misled 
by any misapprehensions of the theory of Relativity 
mto supposing that that theory dispenses with the ether, 
merely because it succeeds in ignoring it You can 
ignore a thing without putting it out of existence 
and the leaders in that theory are well aware that 
for anything like a physical explanation of light or 
electricity or magnetism or cohesion or gravitation, the 
ether is indispensable The ether has all these functions, 
and many more We are utilising it every day of our 


' Silvanus Thompson wro 
connexion with a successful i 
of my fundamental tuning l 
published, but it ought to hi 
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lives , and it would be ungrateful, as well as benighted, 
if we failed to render due homage to its omnipresent 
reality and highly efficient properties It lies at the 
origin of all electrical developments, and forms the 
basis for this new and broadcast method of commum 
cation 

That is one thing the second is to congratulate 
all those whose wonderful and rapid advances have 
rendered possible the astonishing feat of, m any sense 
and by whatever means, carrying the human voice 
across the Atlantic When Signor Marconi succeeded 
m sending the letter “ s ” by Morse signals from 
Cornwall or Ireland to Newfoundland, it constituted 
an epoch in human history, on its physical side, and 
was itself an astonishing and remarkable feat The 
present achievement of changing over from Morse 
signals to ordinary speech, made possible by the valves 
of Prof Fleming and Dr lee de horest and others, is 
a natural though still surprising outcome and dt velop- 
imnt of long distance transmission, and must lead to 
further advances, of winch at presen* we can probably 
form but a very imperfut conception 
Well now, I must go back to very early times In or 
about the year 1875 Mr bdison observed something, 
which at that time could by no means be understood, 
about the possibility of drawing sparks from insulattd 
objects in the neighbourhood of an electrical discharge 
He did not pursue the matter, for the time was not 
ripe , but he called it “ Ethenc Fori e ”—a name which 
rather perhaps set our teeth on edge,—and we none 
of us thought it of much importance Silvanus 
Thompson, however, took up the matter in a half¬ 
hearted sort of way, and gave a demonstration to the 
Physical Society of London in, I believi, June 1876— 
a paper which I have had a little difficulty in finding in 
the Proceedings of that Society Nothing much came 
of it, however, though lus argument tended to show 
that the sparks could be accounted for on known 
principles The value of this is merely that it must 
have rendered Thompson susceptible to methods of 
detecting real electric waves, when they were discovered 
later 

It was found afterwards that Joseph Henry, at the 
Smithsonian Institution in Washington, had observed 
something of the same kind so early as 1842 He 
seems to have had an intuition of the possible import¬ 
ance and far-reaching consequences of his observation, 
for he speaks as follows (I quote from a passage cited 
m my “ Modern Views of Electricity,” an appended 
lecture “ On the Discharge of a Leyden Jar ” l ) — 

‘‘It would appear that a single spark is sufficient 
to disturb perceptibly the electricity of space through¬ 
out at least a cube of 400,000 feet of capacity, and 
, it may be further inferred that the diffusion of 
motion m this case is almost comparable with that of 
a spark from flint and steel in the case of light ” 

That is to say, so early as 1842 Joseph Henry had the 

S ius to surmise that there was some similarity 
ween the ethenal disturbance caused by the dis¬ 
charge of a conductor and the light emitted from an 
ordinary high temperature source 

In the light of our modern knowledge, and Clerk 
Maxwell’s theory, we now know that the similarity is 

* See «l«o Natuik, rol », page# 471 474 


very near akin to identity Both sources emit ether 
waves, though prodigiously differing in length 
Subsequent to these early stray observations a 
suggestive semi-private observation, of a partially 
similar kind, was made by that singular genius and 
brilliant experimenter, David Hughes, the inventor of 
the microphone or telephonic transmitter, and of the 
Hughes printing telegraph still used in Prance He 
was a man who “ thought with his fingers,” and worked 
with the simplest home-made apparatus —made of 
match-boxes and bits of wood and metal, stuck 
together with cobbler’s wav and sealing-wax Such 
a man, constantly working, is sure to come across 
phenomena inexplicable by orthodox science As a 
matter of fact, Hughes unknowingly was very nearly 
on the trail of what was afterwards discovered, in a 
much more enlightened manner, bv Hertz Hughes, 
too, got sparks in the course of his experiments, but 
he also got something very like coherer action by 
means of bis microphone dttectors They enabled 
him to get actual galvanometer deflexions —su< h as 
Hertz never got 

I cannot at the moment fix the date, but it was early 
in the ’eighties and before either Hertz or me Hughes 
was a telegraphist, and though he would never have 
worked out the subject m vthematicallv as Hertz did, 
and would not have been interested in matters of 
theory, lit might well have stumbled, even at that 
early date, on something like a rudimentary system of 
wireless signalling, had lie been encouraged But he 
was not encouraged lie showed his results to that 
great and splendid mathematical physicist, Sir George 
Stokts, and Stokes, alas, turned them down, con¬ 
sidering that they were explicable either by leakage or 
some other known kind of fact 

That is the danger of too great knowledge , it looks 
askance at anything lying beyond or beneath its 
extensive scope, whereas an experimenter operating 
at first hand on Nature may quite well occasionally 
stumble on a fact which lies outside the purview of 
contemporary science, and which accordingly neither 
he nor any one else at the time understands Crookes 
himself had a similar experience In his pertinacious 
and systematic way he explored many unfamiliar and 
untrodden regions, and he also invited the attention 
of Stokes to a simple and easily investigated rase of 
abnormal movement, Stokes, however, perceiving that 
such motion was physically impossible, declined to 
take any interest m it or even to see it His reason told 
him (and the reason he gave was) that on recognised 
principles the asserted phenomenon could not happen 
But that was precisely its point of interest, and that was 
why Crookes with his instinctive sagacity conceived 
that such things held within them the germ of a great 
science of the future 

In Crookes’s case the germ still remains unfructified 
by orthodox science In Hughes’s case the germ was 
rediscovered and has bomc fruit a million-fold But 
this is to anticipate Suffice it now to direct attention 
to the collection of Hughes’s apparatus now unearthed 
by the energy and piety of Mr Campbell Swmton, and 
exhibited in the Science Museum at South Kensington 
Let us try, however, to avoid imitating the mistakes 
of our revered scientific ancestors though I admit it 
is a difficult task So much rubbish is brought to our 
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notice that we are bound to run the risk of neglecting 
a jewel among the chaff 

These spasmodic observations, however, are not 
exactly discoveries they were more akin to vague 
intuitions The first and gigantic step m the real 
discovery was made by Clerk Maxwell, in or about 
1865 and he made it in mathematical form, not in 
experimental actuality, by one of those superhuman 
achievements which are only possible to our greatest 
mathematical physicists He did not discover either the 
way to generate ether waves, or to detect them , but 
he did give their laws he legislated for them before 
they were born He knew the velocity with which 
they must move, and gave implicitly, though without 
elaboration, the complete theory of their nature 

Up to his time the nature of light was unknown 
All the other theories of light had attempted to explain 
it on mechanical principles, like the vibrations of an 
elastic solid Light was known to consist of transverse 
waves the wave-length and the frequency of oscilla¬ 
tion could be determined But no one knew what 
was oscillating, nor what the mechanism of propaga¬ 
tion was With extraordinary genius Fresnel and 
MacCullagh had explained the phenomena of light in 
all detail as regards reflection, refraction, diffraction, 
interference, and polarisation But the nature of the 
waves was unknown, and the elastic solid theory, 
though fascinating, was felt by those who dived most 
deeply into it to contain some flaw, and to be, strictly 
speaking, unworkable Light did not seem explicable 
on dynamical principles—the principles which were so 
fruitfully devised by Galileo and Newton for dealing 
with ordinary matter 

MacCullagh’s theory indeed was not dynamical, and 
m that respect had some advantage But it was also 
vaguer and less definite on that account, though, 
being thus indefinite and >et enabling results to be 
achieved, it was less liable to be upset and replaced by 
future discos ery 

To (lerk Maxwell we owe the epoch-making discovery 
that light was not a mechanical oscillation at all, that 
the ordinary mechanical properties of matter did not 
apply to it, but that it was explicable solely and wholly 
in terms of electricity and magnetism It is impossible 
to sum up his discovery m a few words , hut roughly 
we may say that the most obvious outcome was 

(1) That if electric waves could ever be generated 
they would travel with the velocity of light 

(2) That light was essentially an electromagnetic and 
not a mechanical phenomenon 

(3) That the refractive index of a substance was 
intimately related to its dielectric coefficient 

(4) That conductors of electricity must be opaque to 
light 

Maxwell showed further, though he did not then 
express it in language of this character, that the ether 
had two great and characteristic constants, of value 
utterly unknown to this day, though guessed at by a 
few speculators like myself,—one of them the electric 
constant of Faraday called K, the other the magnetic 
constant of Kelvin called p It was impossible then, 
and it is impossible now—though it is not likely always 
to remain impossible—to determine the value or even 
the nature of either of these constants But Maxwell 
did perceive a way of measuring their product; and he 
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was the first to measure it Their product is known, 
and it is equal—as he showed it must be—to the 
reciprocal of the square of the velocity of light 

Well now, this great discovery aroused in us young 
physicists the keenest enthusiasm In the early 
seventies of last century—I thmk about 1871 or 1872 
—I remember discussing it with the man we all now 
know and honour, J A Fleming, who at that time was 
a fellow student with me in Prof I" rank land’s advanced 
chemical laboratory at the brand-new College of Science, 
South Kensmgton A year or two later, at Heidelberg, 
I studied Maxwell’s treatise pretty thoroughly, and 
formed the desire to devote my life if possible to the 
production and detection of Maxwell’s electric waves 

I used to discuss the possibility of producing these 
waves with my great fnend, G F FitzGerald, whose 
acquaintance I made at the meeting of the British 
Association in Dublin m the year 1878 , and he wrote 
some mathematical papers discussing the possibility of 
producing such waves experimentally I myself also 
spoke at the British Association about them, in 1879, 
1880, and again in 1882 at the Royal Dublin Society 
FitzGerald, as I say, examined mathematically what 
then seemed the abstruse question of electric wave 
production, and after some hesitation came to the 
conclusion that direct artificial generation of waves 
was really possible on Maxwell’s theory, in spite of 
certain recondite difficulties which at first led him to 
doubt it (See “ Scientific Writings ” of FitzGerald, 
edited by Larmor, pp 90 101) Indeed one of his 
papers on the subject was originally entitled “ On the 
Impossibility of Originating Wave Disturbances in the 
Ether by Means of Flectnc Forces ” The prefix “ 1m ” 
was subsequently dropped , although his first or 1897, 
paper concluded thus 

However these [displacement currents] may be 
produced, by any system of fixed or movable con¬ 
ductors charged in any way, and discharging them¬ 
selves amongst one another, they will never be so 
distributed as to originate wave-disturbances pro¬ 
pagated through space outside the system 
In 1882 FitzGerald corrected this erroneous conclusion, 
and referred to some early attempts of mine at pro¬ 
ducing the waves (“ Scientific Writings,” p 100) I 
state all this in order to emphasise the difficulty which 
in those early days surrounded the subject on its 
theoretical as well as on its practical side 

In 1883, at the Southport meeting of the British 
Association, FitzGerald took a further step and sur¬ 
mised that one mode of attaining the desired result 
would be by utilising the oscillatory discharge of a 
Leyden jar—the theory of the oscillations of which had 
been worked out, partly by Helmholtz and more fully by 
Lord Kelvin, 30 years before—if only we had the means 
of detecting such waves when they were generated 

Production of Waves 

In 1887 and 1888 I was working at the oscillatory 
discharge of Leyden jars (initially in connexion with 
the phenomena of lightning), and—with the assistance 
of A P Chattock—I then found that the wave* 
could be not only produced but also detected, and 
the wave-length measured, by getting them to go 
along guidmg wires adjusted so as to be of the ngot 
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length for sympathetic resonance Thus I obtained 
the phenomenon of electric nodes and loops, due to 
the production of stationary waves by reflection at the 
distant end, and in my own mind thus verified Max¬ 
well’s theory (I gave a brief account of this work, 
with calculations of wave-length, in The Electrician for 
September 21, 1888, page 623 Many other passages 
of early history can be found in the same volume about 
that date It was an important year) 

Transmission along wires popularly sounds different 
from transmission in free space, but it was w ell known 
to me that the process was the same, and that the 
waves travel at the same speed, being only guided by 
the wires, much as sound is guided in a speaking- 
tube, without the velocity of transmission being to anv 
important extent altered The theory is given near 
the end of my paper—an important one as I think, 
and as Silvanus Thompson agreed—in the Philosophical 
Magazine for August 1888, where the experimental 
production of much shorter waves is also foreshadowed 

The beginning of my experiments was reported to 
the Society of Arts m April 1888, they are recorded, 
as said above, in the Phil Mag , and they were more 
completely described orally at the British Association 
at Bath that year (See the Flectncian, vol 21, pp 
607 8, September 1888 ) 

In that year, also, I heard for the first time of 
Hertz’s brilliant series of experiments, where, by the 
use of an open circuit oscillator, he had obtained waves 
in free space, and by reflection had also converted them 
into stationary waves and observed the phenointna 
of nodes and loops, and measured the wave-length 

Attention was directed to these experiment? of Hertz 
by FitzGerald in his presidential address to Se< tion A 
of the British Association meeting at Bath in 1888 
No wonder they interested him , for thev showed that 
his method of utilising the oscillatory discharge of a 
Leyden jar was effective, and, to the surprise of all 
of us, including Hertz himself, that the waves from an 
opened-out condenser had sufficient power to generate 
sparks in an insulated conductor upon which they 
impinged , the detecting conductor, as generally used 
by Hertz, being in the form of a nurly dosed circle 
with a minute spark gap at which the scintilla appeared 
The radiating power of even a small Hertz oscillator 
was calculated by me in a subsequent paper {Phil 
Mag for July 1889, p 54), and was found to be 100 
horse-power, while it Listed 1 he duration was excess 
'Ively short, for, at that rate, practically all the energy 
was expended in a single swing (about the 100-millionth 
of a second), but its power of producing little sparks 
was explained 

This work of Hertz was splendid He was then pro¬ 
fessor at Carlsruhe, still quite a young man He had 
been trained under Helmholtz, and I had made his 
personal acquaintance in Berlin when I went to call on 
Helmholtz in 1881, on a tour of the universities of the 
Continent He was then Helmholtz’s demonstrator, 
and was tlfought highly of by that great master He 
could speak English, and was very friendly I did not 
see him again till some time after the publication of 
his great discovery 

Hertz was not at that time fully acquainted with 
Maxwell’s theory, although he knew his equations better 
than any other German except Helmholtz Maxwell 
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had not then made any serious impression on the 
(ontinent Even Hertz does not seem at first fully to 
have realised what he was doing, and did not use the 
words “ electric waves ” That title was attached to 
his subsequently translated book at the suggestion of 
Lord Kelvin He spoke about the out spreading of 
electric fone , somewhat as Joseph Henry had done 
That was the title of his book He worked out the 
phenomena he observed with extraordinary skill, both 
experimentally and mathematically, rapidly perceiving 
that Maxwell’s theory could be applied to them, and 
that it might be elaborated in detail so as to include the 
whole of his phenomena He it was who drew those 
accurate diagrams of the genesis of the waves, showing 
what is happening near the oscillator at e\ ery phase— 
diagrams which now appear in most text-books and of 
which the upper half is represented as scouring across 
the country He knew that true waves were not 
emitted till beyond a quarter-wave length from the 
source He knew how they were polarised and how 
their intensity differed in the equatorial and polar 
directions, and how it varied with what may be called 
latitude In fact he rapidly cattle to know all about 
these waves As to us, we knew not which to admire 
most—his experimental skill when working with a 
tiresome and irritating mode of detection, or his mathe¬ 
matic al thoroughness in ascertaining the laws of their 
propagation A synopsis of his equations will be found 
clearly cited in Preston s ‘ 1 heory of Light,” as well 
as in other books I translated some of his papers into 
Naiurl Never was there the smallest iota of jealousy 
between us, or anything but c ordial and frank apprecia¬ 
tion Maxwell and Hertz are the essential founders of 
the whole system of wireless That is to say, they 
constructed the foundations solidly and well Of the 
super-structure—splendid as it is now—wt are as yet 
far from seeing the completion 

In M^fch 1889 I lectured to the Koval Institution 
on “ The Oscillatory Discharge of a I evden-jar,” and 
incidentally exhibited many of the effects of waves, 
both on wires and in free space, with overflow and 
recoil effects But there was nothing akin to signalling 
exhibited in this lecture, as there was in the subsequent 
lecture in 1894 

Nevertheless, Sir William trookes, on the strength 
of these experiments—which he mentions—wrote a 
brilliant article in the fortnightly Review for February 
1892 (vol 51, p 173) in which he foreshadows actual 
telegraphic accomplishment by that means, and in¬ 
dicates also the possibility of tuning or selective 
telegraphy, which was not actually born till 1897 
He is evidently impressed with the experiments both 
of Hertz and of myself, and he quotes from mv Phil 
Mag paper of August 1888 in confirmation and illus¬ 
tration of his prevision For he says—after speaking 
of choosing wave-length with which to signal to specific 
people—“ 1 his is no dream of a visionary philosopher 
All the requisites needed to bring it within the grasp 
of daily life are well within the possibility of discovery, 
and are so reasonably and clearly in the path of re¬ 
searches now being actually prosecuted in every capital 
of Europe, that we may any day expect to hear they 
have emerged from the realm of speculation into that 
of sober fact” Then he goes on — evidently refer¬ 
ring to the experiments of D E Hughes, at which 
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he must have been present*—“Even now indeed 
telegraphy without wires is possible within a restricted 
radius of a few hundred yards, and some years ago 
I assisted at experiments where messages were trans¬ 
mitted from one part of a house to another, without 
any intervening wire, by almost the identical means 
here described ” 

That article appeared in 1892, and was an anticipation 
of genius Too little appreciation is felt to-day for 
the brilliant surmises and careful and conscientious 
observations of a great experimental worker like 
William Crookes, and on some of his researches 
orthodox science still turns its weighty and respectable 
back 

Othlr Methods of detfcting Waves 

In 1889 I had come across the effect of cohesion 
under electru impetus, and employed it to nng a bell 
under the stimulus of the overflow of a Leyden jar, 
as dost nbcd m my paper to the Institution of Electrical 
Fngineers in 1890 (vol xix pp 352-4, where D E 
Hughes’s comment on it is also recorded) In 1893 I 
heard — through a demonstration by Dr Dawson 
Turner at Edinburgh—of Branly’s fihngs-tube—an 
independent discovery of M Branly, which really 
constituted an improvement on the first rough coherer 
idea What I had called a coherer was not this, but 
a needle-point arrangement, or the end of a spiral 
spring touching an aluminium plate, which was and is 
extremely sensitive, but rather unmanageable 

With a Branly’s fihngs-tube I made many more 
experiments, developing the subject, and on the un¬ 
timely death of Hertz I determined to raise a monument 
to his memory by a lecture at the Royal Institution on 
these experiments (Friday, June 1, 1894), which I 
styled “ The Work of Hertz ’’—meaning that it was 
a direct outcome and development inspired by that 
work I soon found that the title was misleading, so 
that in the next edition I changed it into “ The Work 
of Hertz and some of his Successors,” and afterwards 
changed it still further into “ Signalling across Space 
without Wires ”, for that, of course, is what was bemg 



done in laboratory fashion all the time The depres¬ 
sion of a key m one place produced a perceptible 
signal in another—usually the deflection of a spot of 
light—and, as I showed at Oxford, also in 1894, 
employing a Thomson marine speaking galvanometer 
lent me by Alexander Muirhead, a momentary depres¬ 
sion of the key would produce a short signal, a 
continued depression a long signal,—thus giving an 
equivalent for the dots and dashes of the Morse code 
—if the fihngs-tube were associated with an auto¬ 
matic tapper-back One form of such tapper-back 
was then and there exhibited—a trembler or vibrator 
being mounted on the stand of a receiving fihngs- 
tube This was afterwards improved, with Mr E E 
Robinson’s help, into a rotating steel wheel dipping 
into oiled mercury Our aim was to get signals on 
tape, with a siphon recorder, and not be satisfied 
with mere telephonic detection We succeeded , but 
more rapid progress would have been made had we 
stuck to the telephone, as wiser people did 

Telegraphy 1894 to 1896 

My Royal Institution (1894) lecture was heard by 
Dr Muirhead, who immediately conceived the desire 
to apply it to practical telegraphy When my lecture 
was published—as it was m the Electrician, with dia¬ 
grams roughly depicting the apparatus shown, drawn 
(some of them) skilfully but not alwavs quite cor¬ 
rectly, by the then editor of the Electrician, Mr W II 
Snell—it excited a good deal of interest, stimulating, 
to the best of my belief, Capt (now Admiral Sir Henry) 
Jackson, Prof Righi, and Admiral Popoff to their 
various experimental successes which have been else¬ 
where described 

I was too busy with teaching work to take up 
telegraphic or any other development, nor had I the 
foresight to perceive, what has turned out to be, its 
extraordinary importance to the Navy, the Merchant 
Service, and indeed Land and War service too But 
fortunately m Italy there was a man of sufficient 
insight to perceive much of this, and with leisure to 
devote himself to its practical development In 1896 
Signor Marconi came to this country—and the rest is 
public knowledge 


Man and tl 

By Prof W J 

"HE great advance recently made in our knowledge 
of the Quaternary epoch begins with the observa¬ 
tions of General de Lamothe on the ancient shore-lines 
which run along the coast of Algeria at heights of about 
100,60, 30, and 20 metres above the existing sea-level 
They maintain their course with such remarkable 
uniformity that M de Lamothe was unable to regard 
them as due to elevation of the land, and consequently 
attributed them to changes m the level of the sea, and 
was thus led to predict that similar shore-lmes would 
be discovered on the opposite coast of the Mediterranean 
and particularly in Provence, a prediction which was 
subsequently verified by Prof Dep&et 
Next Prof Gignoux, a fnend and former pupil of 
Prof Depfret, made a detailed investigation of these 
shore-lmes and their associated deposits in the Western 

• A lecture delivered to the Geotogteel Society of Loudon on Jenuery io, 
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Mediterranean, and embodied his results in a masterly 
monograph 

Finally, Prof Dep6ret himself extended these in¬ 
vestigations to the Eastern Mediterranean and the 
west coast of the North Atlantic Ocean In a com¬ 
prehensive review of the whole subject he proposed 
the following classification of the Quaternary deposits, 
based on the four marine terraces of de Lamothe 
1 Sicilian (Doderlem) Coast-line at from 90 to 
100 m The most perfect example of this stage is 
afforded by the Conca d’Oro or basin of Palermo, an 
ancient bay of the Mediterranean now filled up with 
Quaternary deposits They commence with a blue 
day containing near its base the famous fauna of 
Ficarazzo, which points to cold conditions and a depth 
of 90 metres Traced towards those localities where 
the sea was dearer, the day passes into a Polyzoonal 
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limestone resembling our Coralline crag, while towards 
the shore it becomes sandy Ascending in the senes, 
the sand increases and finally passes into conglomerates, 
which at the summit (90 m) extend over a rocky 
platform bored by Lithodomus and enenisted with 
barnacles—to end against the foot of steep cliffs which 
are undercut and penetrated by sea caves 
The Sicilian stage is sharply marked off from the 
Calabnan (Upper Pliocene) by a stratigraphical un¬ 
conformity and a fauna which is distinguished by the 
disappearance of many Pliocene mollusca, and the 
advent of many “ cold ” species from the North Atlantic 
These were brought probably by a cold marine current 
At Reggio the Sicilian terrace has yielded an entire 
skeleton of Elephas antiquus 

2 Milazzian (Dtpdret) toast-line at from 55 to 
60 m The deposits of this stage are chiefly littoral 
with a fauna indicating a temperate climate, but 
warmer than that of the existing Mediterranean 

3 Tyrrhenian (Issel) Coast-line at 28 to 30 m 
This includes the well-known Strornbus beds (Strombus 
bubontus) which arc found all round the Mediterranean 
The fauna is characterised by “ warm ” species, such 
as still live off the coast of Senegal and the Canary 
Islands 

4 Monastirian (Dcperet) (oast-line 18 to 20 m 
This is named from the citv of Monastir in Tunisia, 
adjacent to a locality very rich in fossils of the stage 
The fauna is almost identical with the Tyrrhenian, but 
on the north coast of the Mediterranean contains no 
“ k warm ” species 

The Four Correspondinc River Terraces 
General de Lamothe has shown that the four Quater¬ 
nary beaches or shore-lines of Mgeria correspond with 
the four Quaternary terraces of the river Isser in 
Algeria, and Prof Deperet has similarly identified the 
Quaternary river terraces of the Rhone with the ancient 
beaches of Provence 

Thus the river terraces were determined by the base 
level of erosion, 1 e in the first place by the position 
of the sea-level at the time of their formation 
They are thus liberated from their supposed depend¬ 
ence on the four glacial episodes of Prof Penck This 
distinguished investigator had, as is well known, attri¬ 
buted the transport of the material of which they con¬ 
sist to the action of the comparatively feeble rivers 
which issued from the moraines of the glaciers at their 
„ full extension during a glacial episode,—a view scarcely 
inconsistent with palaeontological evidence 

Commont has correlated the four terraces of the 
Somme with those of the Rhine, and de lamothe has 
correlated them with the four Quaternary sea-levels 
But the three lower terraces of the Somme, * e the first 
or Monastirian, second or Tyrrhenian, and third or 
Milazzian, all contain in their lowest deposits a warm 
fauna, which in the case of the lower two includes 
Hippopotamus—an animal which certainly was not 
swimming,in the Somme at a time when Switzerland 
and the Baltic buckler were covered with ice and ice 
was floating m the English Channel Messrs Hinton 
and Kennard have further shown that a warm mam¬ 
malian fauna characterises the greater part of the 
terraces of the Thames 

Thus both marine and river terraces unite in pro- 
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claimmg a warm climate and so far, apart from the 
Sicilian, we have encountered no signs of an Ice Age 

Connexion of the Tprracss with the Moraines 

We turn then to the moraines whi< h afford evidence 
of the intercalation of glacial episodes m the otherwise 
genial climate of the Quaternary age Prof Deperet 
considers that he has proof of the issociation of the 
Milazzian terraces with the external moraine of the 
Rhone (Mindel), of the Tyrrhenian with the inter¬ 
mediate moraine (Riss), and of the Monastirian with 
the internal moraine (Wurm) This association by no 
means implies synchronism, but it enables us to assign 
the several moraines to their respective stages 

I rom the point of view we have now reached it will 
be perceived that the term “ Great Ice Age ” is a mis¬ 
nomer, and that instead of spe iking of a glacial age 
interrupted by genial episodes, it would be far more 
in accordance with fact to spe ik of a genial age inter¬ 
rupted by glacial episodes 

Since these glacial episodes were quite certainly 
intercalated it will naturally be asked why they are 
not more obviously represented in the fauna of the 
Quaternary age The .answer to this is that the 
remains of a cold fauna are by no means infrequent, 
but the gravels at the hase of a terrace are not the 
place to look for them It is to the slopes between 
the terraces that we should turn, for it is these which 
correspond with glacial episodes, and when, as generally 
happens, they are (overed with loss we find in it the 
bones and teeth of such < old loving species, as we 
might expect 

It may further be potntid out that terraus, both 
marine and fluviatilc, mark a stationary level of the 
sea when deposits were accumulating, in which the 
contemporary warm mammalia might c isily be pre- 

In the intervals when the sea level was changing 
the work of denudation ruled supre' ae and undisturbed 
deposits w"re formed but sparingly Now and then 
no doubt the bones of some animal belonging to the 
cold fauna might escape destruction and find burial 
in a marine terrace along with the warm fauna proper 
to it, ind thus possibly have arisen some of those 
perplexing anomalies of distribution with which we 
arc only too familiar 

Rfc ressions 

The movement of the sea level does not appear to 
have been a simple fall from the Sicilian to the Milazzian 




coast-line and from the Milazzian to the Tyrrhenian, 
there is evidence to show that it fluctuated (Fig 1), first 
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sinking from the Sicilian to somewhere not far from the 
existing sea-level and then rising to the Milazzian, and 
similarly for all the succeeding stages 

Chronology of the Human Family 

The researches of Mr Reid Moir have made us 
familiar with the existence of some member of the 
Homimdae in the Red Crag, t e in the Calabrian stage 
of the Pliocene system, and if Prof Depcret is right 
m referring the 1 >orest Bed to the Sicilian, man seems 
to be also represented in this stage 

In the Milazzian (third terrace of the Somme) human 
artefacts are found associated with a warm fauna 
Some of them are primitive forms of the Chellean 
bouchcr, and the industry as a whole is known as the 
Strepyan or Pre-Chellean 

The Tyrrhenian (set ond terrace of the Somme) affords 
the typical Chellean industry It was indeed from 
this stage at Abbeville that Boucher des Perthes 
obtained the so-called “ coup de poing ” by which he 
established for the first time the existence of man at 
this remote period 

In the Monastinan, represented by the lowest gravels 
of the fiist terrace, the (hellean attains its final stage 
of evolution It is still associated with a warm fauna 
But these gravels are “ ravmdes ” by a later one which 
brings with it Acheulean implements and the mammoth 
If our pre< eding correlations are correct, the Acheulean 
must evidently be referred to a later stage of the 
Monastirian when the Wurm glaciation was beginning 
to make itself felt The Moustenan and all the suc¬ 
ceeding industries of the Upper Palaeolithic would then 
belong to the closing days of the Monastinan and the 
final retreat of the ice 

The interpretation seems to represent the present 
state of our knowledge, but it is not without its 


difficulties, one of the most perplexing is suggested 
by the “ warm ” Moustenan of Commont More than 
one explanation may be offered of this, but the question 
may well be left to future research 
Comparison of thf Coast-Lines of the Northern 
and Southern Hemisphere 

A eustatic movement of the sea-level is by itself 
unproved and unlikely, but a general deformation of 
the globe might well produce effects involving such 
a movement That epeirogenic movements cannot be 
excluded is shown by the fact that the Tyrrhenian 
coast-lme is deformed by local disturbances so that 
m the Strait of Messina it stands at ioo m instead of 
30 m , and in the Isthmus of Corinth even reaches 
300 m The Quaternary age was indeed by no means 
so reposeful as seems to be generally assumed, it 
includes movements of the earth’s crust affecting wide 
areas and on no inconsiderable scale, as is shown by 
the recent observations of Prof Bos worth in Peru, 
and Dr Molengraaff in the East Indies 

This immensely (duplicates our problem Prof 
Deperet has sketched in bold outline a remarkable and 
suggestive history of the Quaternary age To work 
it out in all its details will be the arduous task of more 
than one generation of geologists 

That a general deformation of the globe was in 
progress during Tertiary and Quaternary times is 
suggested by the general presence of raised beaches 
on both sides of the equator On the north, General 
de Lamothe determined the existence of ancient coast¬ 
lines in Algeria at 325, 255, 204, 148, 108, 60, 30, and 
18 m On the south, they have been observed in 
Mejillones Bay, Chile, at 320-300, 225, 133, 111-108, 
40, and 15-18 m 

It looks as though the earth accomplished its con¬ 
traction by pulsations 


Obit 

Prof Paul Jacobson 

O N January 26 the death occurred at Berlin of Prof 
Paul Jacobson, who was widely known as the 
general secretary of the German Chemical Society and 
as the editor of important chemical works He was bom ' 
on October 5, 1859, at Konigsberg m Prussia, and he 
studied under A W Hofmann at Berlin and Victor 
Meyer at Gottingen In that university he became a 
lecturer, and followed Victor Meyer to Heidelberg, 
where he became professor Jacobson earned out a 
number of researches in the field of organic chemistry, 
especially on azo- and hydrazo compounds, which 
earned him the reputation of a careful and original 
research worker At the same time he began with 
Victor Meyer the “ Lehrbuch der organischen Chemie,” 
in which these two workers have put on record an 
immense amount of knowledge and expenences 
After the early death of Victor Meyer, Jacobson con¬ 
tinued to work alone, unfortunately without being able 
to finish it 

In 1897 Jacobson removed to Berlin as editor of the 
Benchte der Deutschen Chemischen Gesellschaft and 
general secretary of the society He transacted the 
business of this society with indefatigable industry and 
perfect tact until September 1911 He then became 
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scientific editor of the Abteilung fur Sammelliteratur, 
which was founded by the society for the purpose of 
re-issuing F Beilstem’s “ Handbook of Organic 
Chemistry ” and M M Richter’s “ Lexicon of the 
Carbon-Compounds,” and between 1900 and 1906 
Jacobson edited five supplementary volumes to the 
third edition of Beilstem’s Handbook Then he 
commenced the fourth edition of this standard work, 
which is to be completed m the near future The new 
editions of M M Richter have been continued under 
the supervision of Jacobson by R Stelzner, as “ Litera- 
turverzeichms der organischen Chemie ” 

The death of Paul Jacobson will be deeply regretted 
by all who came to know him m the meetings of the 
Society and at international congresses Scientific 
research suffers a great loss by his death 


Prof W N Parker 

The death occurred on February 22, at the age of 
sixty-five, at his residence at Cardiff, of Prof W N 
Parker, emeritus professor of zoology at the University 
College of South Wales and Monmouthshire 
Prof Parker was a pupil of Huxley and for a time 
acted as his demonstrator During 1881 and 1882 he 
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was lecturer in biology at University College, Aberyst¬ 
wyth He joined the staff of the Uni\ersity College 
of South Wales and Monmouthshire when it opened 
its doors m 1883 and retired m September 1922 He 
came of an illustrious family being a son of the late 
Prof W K Parker, and a brother of the late Prof 
T J Parker He married a daughter of the late Prof 
August Wcismann, who survives him and leaves a 
family consisting of a son and two daughters 

Prof Parker was for man\ scars prisiduit of the 
biological section of the (. irdiff \ iturailsts Sonet) 
and a member of the st u nre 1 ommittu of the N itional 
Museum of Wales Io the litter institution he pre¬ 
sented a valuable < dilution ot /oologieil matoml 1 
few months prior to his diath In coll ihor ition 
with his brother he wrote Pirkti and Pirkers ‘ l’rn- 
tical Zoology"** He also transited into Tnglish 
Weismann s “ Germ Plasm ’ ind m ibbrevinltd iorm 
of Wicdtrsheim s “ Vergkiehendc \nitonui der Wir- 
beltierc ” In iddilion, he publishtd origind pipers 
on the following subjects ‘ \natonn ind Pin olog> 
of Protoptirus, ’ “ Poison orgins of Iruhinus 

“ The Structui e of the \ oung of / china aculeata ,” 

“ Persistent e of the I eft Posterior ( ardinal Vein in the 
Frog, with Remarks on the Homologies of the Veins 
in the Dipnoi,” “ The Respiritor) Organs of Rhoi ’ 

“ On some Points in the \natomv of the Indian Tapir 
( laptrus Indtats),” * The Anatom) of the fieeum m 
the Rahhit (Lepn<; cumculus) and Hare(/ epus ttmidus)’, 
m eollahoration with I* M Balfour, “ On the Struiturc 
and I )c \ elopment of Lepidofleas ” and in collaboration 
with T If Burlend, “ On the I fferent Du< ts of the 
Testis in Chtmxra monstrosa ’ 

Prof Parker devoted himself for ncarlv forty veirs 
to the interests of the College and Umvcrsit) and to 
the development and organisation of the zoologn il 
department It is impossible to speak too highl) of 
the courage and determination whuh he brought to 
bear upon his work in the face of great difficulties in 
the early days of the College He will be sadlv missed 
by a large body of former students who passed through 
his hands, in whose personal welfare, both m the 
department and outside, he always took the keenest 
interest The news of his death will be reren ed with 
great regret by a large circle of friends end former 
colleagues J H I 

, Mr F J Lloyd 

The death of Mr Frederick James Llo>d on February 
8 removes an interesting figure from the ranks of the 
older workers in agricultural science in this country 
Mr Lloyd was born at Sketty, near Swansea, in 1852, 
and was educated at Bristol Grammar School After 
leaving school he proceeded, for family reasons, to 
study law, but, showmg a natural aptitude and in¬ 
terest m science, he soon rejected a legal career and 
found an openmg in the laboratory of the late Dr 
Voelcker Tfte training received there during the next 
four years was supplemented by evening studies at 
King ’s College, London, and subsequent experience in 
chemistry during a sojourn in Germany On his return 
to England he became successively chief assistant to 
Dr Thomas Stevenson, of Guy’s Hospital, and at the 
laboratory of the Royal Agricultural Society, ulti- 
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mately setting up in practice on his own account as 
an agricultural chemist 

Mr Llovd’s knowledge of physiology and agricultural 
c hemistr) thus ac quired led him naturally to a special 
interest in the subject of dairying, with which he 
became still more closcl) identified on the death of 
Dr Voelcker by his appointment as consulting chemist 
to the British Dairy Farmers’ Association Mis close 
connexion with tint body lasttd throughout his lift 
and dirti ted his attention to questions of milk produc - 
tion and the feeding of dair) stock in relation thereto 
In due course he began a series of investigations on the 
minufaeture of Cheddir cheese, undertaken on bchalt 
of the Bath and West and Southern (ounties Agn- 
uiltural Soeietv, which proved vtrv helpful to ihccse- 
m iking firmers of tin West of Inglind inel brought 
him into contict with the special agricultural interests 
of thit irci (ldtr-m iking pirtuularlv attracted his 
notice In association with Mr Neville Grenville, 
and igain on behalf of the Ilith and West Socict), he 
stirted experiments designed to improve the methods 
of manufacture then current on f irms These extended 
over some ten )(irs ind resulted in the establishment 
ol the National Fruit and Cider Institute at Long 
\shton m icjoj Mr Lloyd acting is director until 
icjos llus Instilu'e now issociated with the Univer¬ 
sity of Bnstol ind serving is its Agricultural and 
llortic ulturil Research St ition, has been developed by 
the Ministry of Agriculture to function as the senior 
Fruit Research Station for this country, and stands 
is 1 direct result of Mr Lloyd s work 
Mr Iloyd lived also to see the establishment of 
the Research Institute for Dairying at Reading His 
pioneer studies on both the subjects with which he was 
so tlosclv identified hive thus found fitting recognition 
Much of Mr fiend’s work was published by him m 
the form of a series of reports in the Journil of the 
Bath and West Society, of which for some twenty > cars 
he was associate editor Those relating to eider were 
republished 1 iter by the Ministry of Agriculture He 
also, while holding an appointment tis lecturer on 
agne ultuic it King’s Uollegc, London, published his 
lectures in book form under the title of “ The Science 
of Agriculture,” a volume which has been translated 
into several 1 inguages 


We regret to announce the following deaths 
Prof A S Butler lately professor of natural 
philosophy m the University of St Andrews on 
March 2 aged sixty eight 

Sir Ernest Clarke until 1905 secretary of the Royal 
Agricultural Society of England and the first lecturer 
in agricultural history m the University of Cambridge, 
on March 4, aged sixty seven 

Prof B E Femow, emeritus professor and dean 
of the faculty of forestry at the University of Toronto, 
and first chief forester of the United States, on 
February 6, aged seventy-two 

Prof G Lefcvre, professor of zoology in the 
University of Missouri on January 24, aged fifty-nine 
Prof Vladimir M Shimkevich, professor of zoology 
in the University of Petrograd 

Rev William Wilks, for twenty-five years secretary 
of the Royal Horticultural Society and the producer 
of the well-known Shirley poppies, on March 2, aged 
seventy-nine 
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Current Topics and Events 


Much excitement was recently created all over the 
world by the sensational headline, 1 Cause of influenza 
discovered at Rockefeller Institute, says Dr Flexner ' 
The announcement was given a prominent position in 
the daily papers and everywhere was lauded as one 
of the greatest medical discoveries known Almost 
alone among our contemporaries we stated the actual 
facts of the work of Olitsky and Gates the reputed 
discoverers of the long sought for microbe of influenza 
and we recommended the adoption of a cautious 
reserve until further data were revealed Some of 
the inner history of this latest American press boom 
are now published in an editorial in the Journal of the 
American Medical Association (February io) which 
has the greatest circulation of the medical papers of 
the United States and is a journal of the highest 
repute It seems that after the sensational announce¬ 
ment above the Journal telegraphed to Dr Simon 
Flexner, who replied that his announcement was 
merely a summary of papers already published by 
Olitsky and Gates in the ordinary way in the Journal 
of Experimental Medicine The summary was pre¬ 
pared for the New York State Department of Health 
Dr Flexner states that some one in the State publicity 
department had headlined the summary without his 
knowledge Now that the actual statement of Dr 
Flexner has appeared in the Health News Service it 
is seen to be nothing that has not been known for the 
last three years and as the Journal of the American 
Medical Association points out, the organism can¬ 
not be said to have been conclusively shown to be 
the cause of the condition known as epidemic in 
fluenza,” a view which we ourselves independently 
printed In justice to the Press it is stated that in 
this instance it was not to blame, but it is not stated 
who was The Journal deprecates this method of 
publication, leading as it does to false hopes for 
thousands of sufferers, and to the ultimate discredit 
of real advances in medical science 

Telegrams from New York appeared in several 
newspapers of February 28 announcing the dis¬ 
covery of a fossilised human skull in the province of 
Santa Cruz Patagonia The Times of March 1 pub¬ 
lished particulars relating to the skull, which were 
obtained by its correspondent at Buenos Ayres from 
the discoverer, Dr Wolf, formerly of the Canadian 
Geological Survey The skull, it appears, was found 
not by Dr Wolf but by a settler seven years ago m 
sand-hills m the pampas lying some twenty miles to 
the west of the port of Santa Cruz The discoverer 
reports it to be " petrified ’ and " probably of tertiary 
origin ” As regards its characters all that Is to be 
learned is that it is " long m proportion to its width," 
that its " frontal eminences are well marked,” and 
that it may be a woman s skull It is true that there 
exist in Patagonia deposits of the right age to yield 
fossil remains of Pliocene man, and on numerous 
occasions, during the past twenty five years, claims 
of his discovery have been made None has stood 
the test of inquiry, when the remains proved to be 
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human it was found that a mistake had been made 
concerning their geological antiquity when their 
antiquity was upheld, the remains proved not to be 
human Whether the discovery now announced 
will prove an exception remains to be seen 

Ir is reported that excavations now being earned 
on at Ur of the Chaldees on behalf of the Bntish 
Museum and the University of Pennsylvania have 
brought to light a temple of the Moon God As Ur 
was the seat of the worship of deified kings and one of 
the greatest centres of ancient theology, its further 
investigation is likely to add considerably to our 
knowledge of the religious and social life of early 
Mesopotamia The site and the purpose of the 
temple were first identified through the interpretation 
by Rawlinson of four cylinder seals discovered in 1854 
by J E Taylor, who located the temple tower and 
excavated an adjacent building and burial mound 
Further excavations were carried out by Mr R 
Campbell Thompson in 1918 and by Dr H R Hall, 
on behalf of the Trustees of the British Museum, in 
1919 Dr Hall also investigated a neighbouring site 
at Tell el-Obeid, where he found much copper in¬ 
cluding several lion heads and a large relief, in a 
pre Sargomc building { arc 2900 b c ) beneath a plat¬ 
form of unburnt brick, probably of Dunghi of Ur 
(ctrc 2450 b c ) The site of Ur itself was occupied 
from neolithic down to quite late times, the temple 
having been restored by Nabomdus in the sixth 
century B c As regards its early inhabitants, Mr 
Campbell Thompson, in the Times of March 1, points 
out that the present excavations may be expected to 
throw light upon his suggestion that the people of 
this area differed in race from the Sumerians This 
view is based upon the character of the fragments of 
hand made, painted pottery found by himself and 
Dr Hall at Ur Endu and Tell el-Obeid which is 
identical with that discovered by de Morgan at Susa 
m Elam This latter, in turn, is referred to a similar, 
but rougher, type found at Anau in Turkestan 

A well-preserved dolmen has been discovered 
by workmen while excavating at the back of a house 
at St Ouens, Jersey Associated with the dolmen 
was a kitchen midden full of limpet shells and con¬ 
taining an ancient human skull and a round stone 
for grinding com The skull is very much flattened 
in the frontal region, and it is no doubt on this 
ground that a very high antiquity, exceeding that 
of Pithecanthropus erectus, has been attributed to it 
locally, as is stated m a highly coloured report which 
appeared in the Daily Mail of February 26 It is 
also suggested that the kitchen midden is of meso¬ 
lithic age Although the find is of considerable 
interest, neither supposition appears to be well 
founded Shell-fish must always have been, as 
they are still, an important element m the diet of 
the islanders, and therefore does not necessarily 
indicate a mesolithic culture, while the association 
with the dolmen and a stone for grinding com would 
suggest that a very early date m the neolithic period 
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for the skull is not probable The flattened appear¬ 
ance of the skull, upon which stress is laid in the 
report of the discovery nwy be due to pathological 
causes but more probably is as often happens, 
a case of flattening due to post-mortem pressure 
after burial Turther details of the measurements 
of the skull will be awaited with interest as it will 
be important to note whether, notwithstindmg its 
distortion it is to be ascribed to the Mediterranean 
long headed tvpe 

On February 12 Prof Otto Pettersson director of 
the Swedish Hydrographic Biological Commission 
Gothenburg celebrated the se\ enty fifth anniversary 
of Ins birth and both chemists ind oceanographers m 
tins country to whom Ins genial personality is so 
well known, will wish to join in otlermg lum their 
congratulations and their good wishes for his future 
prosperity Having in early life made a 1 uropean 
reputation as a chemist Prof Pettersson turned Ins 
attention to the study of oceatiogr iphv mil much of 
the work in that subject during tin, last thirty \cars 
has owed its success to his initiative and inspiration 
His name is particularly associated with the founda¬ 
tion in 1902 of the International Council for the Study 
of the Sea of which organisation he was president for 
a number of years It was largely owing to Prol 
Pettersson s influence and eftorts that the Council 
survived the trying period of the J uropean war and 
has since renewed and extended the valuable eo 
operative researches which it is conducting in the 
interests of the fisheries We rejoice to know that in 
spite of lus advanced age, Prof Pettersson s zeal for 
scientific work is in no way abated and that he 
remuns an active and energetic investigator more 
especially of problems aflecting the si a 

The sixth Silv inus Thompson memorial lecture of 
the Rontgen Society is to be delivered on Tuesday 
May 1 by Dr C Thurston Holland 

The gold medal of the Astronomical Society of the | 
Pacific was presented to M B Baillaud director of j 
the Paris Observatory at the American Embassy in 
Paris on I ebru iry 26 

Dr Christopher h Ingold was awarded the 
Mcldola medal of the Institute of Chemistry, for the 
second time, at the annual general meeting of the 
Institute held on Maicli 1 

An excursion to Devizes and Salisbury Plain 
extending from May 18 to 21 inclusive particulars 
of which are obtainable from Mr B H Cunmngton, 
Wiltshire Archaeological Society Devizes, has been 
arranged by the Prehistoric Society of East Anglia 

The Medic al Research Council has appointed the 
following scientific committee to organise an in¬ 
vestigation into dog’s distemper Sir William B 
Leishman (chairman), Mr J B Buxton, Capt S R 
Douglas, Prof F Hobday', and Dr C J Martin 
A member of the Council’s staff w ill act as secretary 
to the committee, and communications should be 
addressed to the Secretary, Distemper Research 
Committee, 15 York Buildings, Adelphi, W C z 
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The British Association recently acted in co-opera¬ 
tion with a number of other travelling ’ societies in 
requesting the railway companies to revert to the 
pro war practice of granting return tic Lets at single 
fare and one third to members attending meetings 
on presentation of a voucher l he Association has 
now been informed that m connexion with its next 
annual meeting in Liverpool, Sejitcmber 12-10, this 
concession will lie made by tile companies 

Ai the mcetmg of the Frvnklin Institute of the 
State of Pennsylvania Philadelphia, held on I ebruary 
21 Dr lee de I orest received the l lliott tresson 
gold tned il awarded to him bv the Institute for his 
inv cntion of the three electrode audion In present¬ 
ing Dr dc I'orest for this award his invention was 
characterised as one of the most import int evei made 
in the field of the electrical tr uisinission of intelligence 
and one which through its development has marked 
a profound revolution in the art of radio communica¬ 
tion 

fin tenth annual general meeting of the Institu 
tion of Petroleum 1 echnologists will be held at the 
house of the Royal Soeiety of Arts on luesday 
March n when an address will be delivered bv Prof 
J S S Brame the retiring president 1 he president 
elect for the ensuing session is Mr Herbert Barringer 
and the vice presidents ire Mr Alfred C'Advins, Sir 
C eorge Beilbv Sir John Cargill Vis'ount towdray of 
Cowdray, Mr Arthur W Tastlake itid Sir Thomas 
H Holland 

Ai the mnunl gcntral meeting of the Optical 
Society held on I ebruary 8 the following officers 
and council weie elected President Prof A Barr 
V ne-Presidcnts Sir 1 rank Dyson, Mr T Smith 
md Mr R S Whipple Hon treasurer Maj 
h O llonuci WvB Secretaries (a) Business 

Secretary Prof Alan Pollard Imperial College of 
Science and Technology South Kensington, SW7, 
and (b) Papers Sc crctary Mr h P S Bryson Glas s 
Utscaich Association, 50 Bedford Square WCi 
Hon Librarian Mr J H Sutcliffe Editor of 
Transactions Dr J S Anderson Council Dr 
J S \ndcrson Instr -Comdr T Y Baker, Mr 
W M Brett Prof F J Cheshire Mr R W Cheshire 
Dr R S Clay Mr H PI Lmsley, Mr P P Eventt, 
Dr J W French Miss L M Gillman, Mrs C H 
Griffiths Dr 1 C Martin Prof A W Porter, 
Mr T Twyman and Mr A Wlutwell 

A nfw meteorological observatory at Santa Cruz, 
Tenenffe, Canary Islands, was sanctioned by Royal 
Decree m July 1921 It is now announced that the 
building has been started, and will probably be com¬ 
pleted shortly The fact is noted in the Meteoro¬ 
logical Magazine for February, and it is stated that 
the Island of Tenenffe already has a first-class 
observatory at Izana, situated 2307 metres above 
sea level Being on the direct route from Lisbon 
to Rio de Janeiro these two observatories will be 
of great service to transatlantic aenal navigatipn 
The note adds that a hydroplane station is also to 
be established on the island 
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A memorandum on the probable character of the 
weather in north-west India m January, February, 
and March 1923 was prepared by Dr G T Walker, 
director general of Indian observatories, and sub¬ 
mitted to the Government of India on January 5 
The data which control the amount of ram and snow 
to be expected are — (a) 1 he recent weather conditions 
m Persia and north-west India these are slightly 
favourable ( b ) The seasonal change m the upper 
air m northern India which is slightly adverse 
(r) The atmospheric pressure over India in the 
previous October and November, which is neutral, 
October being above normal and November below 
normal (d) Rainfall at Seychelles and Zanzibar 
rainfall at Seychelles w as in defect in November and 
December, and at Zanzibar it was in excess in 
Dei ember On the whole the indications point to 
a slight defect in the winter precipitation but the 
indications are said not to be sufficiently pronounced 
to justify a forecast of a deficiency 

Rlierring to the obituary notice of Prof George 
Lunge m Naxurr of February 17 p 228 a corre 
sponderit has pointed out the last paragraph might 
give the impression tint Dr Hurtcr was of German 
nationality whereas he was a native of Schaffhausen 


Switzerland The writer of the notice was concerned 
rather with the influence exercised at the time by 
the German universities in providing opportunities, 
not necessarily for Germans alone, for scientific 
training as chemists some of whom came to England 
to acquire knowledge and experience of the practical 
applications of the science 

We have received from Messrs A Gallenkamp 
and Co a catalogue of Flectromctric Apparatus for 
determining Hydrogen Ion Concentration'." This 
indudes an apparatus for determining hydrogen ion 
concentrations both for work of high accuiacy and 
for routine industrial work 

Messrs Bowes and Bowes i Trinity Street, 
Cambridge have just issued a very useful catalogue 
(No 4x7) of second-hand books, journals, and 
portraits of scientific interest offered for sale by them 
It contains 1158 titles which arc classified under 
the following headings Journals etc , Agnculture, 
Anthropology and Ethnology Biography Biology 
Botany (including F orestry and Gardening) Geology, 
Microscopy, Zoology (including Ornithology and 
Entomology) General Science Chemistry Physics 
(including Einstein Theory) , Medical (including 
Physiology) Portraits 


Our Astronomical Column 


Tncreasf or Brightness of Beia Cett —Ihere 
appears to be no reason to doubt the news that this 
star has brightened by more than a magnitude in the 
last week or so The change was first observed by a 
British schoolboy named Abbott resident in Athens 
being a member of 1 a Society Astronomique de France 
he telegraphed to M Camille Flamnmrion at Juvisy, 
whose assistant M Qu6msset confirmed the brighten 
mg Apparently further confirmation has been re 
ceived from the United States Unfortunately the 
star is observable in England only by day or in very 
bright twilight, and the skies have not been pro¬ 
pitious for studying it Data for drawing the light 
curve are not vet to hand so that it is premature to 
speculate on the probable cause of the increase of 
light I he news hitherto available comes through 
the daily press , the Astronomical Bureau at Copen 
hagen has made no communication 

The Zodiacal I igiit —Mr W F Denning writes — 
During the period from about March 8-20 and April 
4-18, the zodiacal light may be well observed on clear 
evenings in the absence of moonlight It will be 
visible about two hours after sunset as a faint glow 
extending upwards obliquely, through the constella¬ 
tions of the Zodiac and broadest at its base on the 
western region of the horizon It apparently varies 
from night to night, for its visibility is evidently 
influenced by atmospheric conditions Careful ob 
servations of the degree of luminosity positions, and 
boundaries of the light on successive evenings will be 
valuable The most probable explanation of the 
phenomenon is that it is due to the suns reflected 
light on myriads of meteoric particles belonging to 
systems of little inclination and situated at moderate 
distances from the sun 

The Spectra 1 of Visual Double Stars —Mr 
F C Leonard publishes m the Lick Observatory 
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Bulletin (No 343) an important contribution to the 
study of the spectra of visual double stars If the 
components of a double star had a common origin, 
a knowledge of the spectral relationships existing in 
different systems presumably at various stages in the 
course of evolution, might be expected to disclose 
the general trend and the comparative rates of 
development of these stars It was with the inten¬ 
tion of gaming more knowledge on this subject that 
Mr leonard commenced this investigation in 1920 
From a study of eighty visual double stars specially 
observed for this work, he find9 that the spectrum of 
the secondary component of a dwarf stir is generally 
of a later class and that of <1 giant star is of an earlier 
class than the primary In both giant and dwarf 
stars the greater the difference in magnitude betw cen 
the primary and secondary the greater is the absolute 
difference m spectral class 
The spectrum of each component of a double star 
appears to be a function mainly of its absolute 
magnitude or in other words, the spectra of the 
components of double stars are so related to each 
other that with but few exceptions these svstems 
conform to the Hertzsprung-Russell arrangement for 
individual stars plotted according to spectral class 
and absolute magnitude In this configuration, the 
fainter component normally precedes the brighter 
one regardless of whether the latter be a giant or 
dwarf in the order prescribed by the Lockyer-Russell 
theory of stellar evolution The two earlier conclu¬ 
sions are special phases or necessary consequences of 
this generalisation Thirteen binary systems, all 
stars of which were dwarfs, indicated that as the sum 
of the masses of the components mcreased, their 
disparity in spectral class approached zero., Of any 
two stars of unequal mass but of otherwise identical 
physical properties that with the less mass will in 
general pass through its life history m advance of the 
more massive one 
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Research 

The Oldest Christian Tomb in India —Agra, 
which possesses in the splendid mausoleum known as 
the Taj, one of the finest sepulchres in the world 
claims also the oldest Christian grave in northern 
India It is known as the Martyr s Chapel, the tomb 
of a rich and -very pious Armenian meichant called 
Martyrose who died at Agra in a d i6ii The in 
scription on the tomb, now for the first time trans 
lated by Mr Mesrovb Seth in the Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, vol xvn , 1021 runs ' In tins 
tomb rested the pilgrim Martyrose son of Pheerbashi 
of Julfa He died in the city of Agta and gave his 
goods to God for his soul 1060 of the Armenian era 
ll)e Archaeological Department has now restored the 
tomb of this worthy, a member of the important 
Armenian community of J ulfa in Persia who came to 
India as a merchant An inscription in Persian to his 
memory has been placed on the tomb 

The Ismaili Sect of Islam —The important sect 
of the Ismaihs or Assassins, the doctrines of which 
were preached by the Old Man of the Mountain, has 
exercised wide influence m Persia The scattered 
material collected by historians travellus and theo¬ 
logians cannot compare in value with th< genuine 
documents of the sectarian literature but for five 
hundred y ears w hen these materials came to an end at 
the time of the Mongol invasion which destroyed the 
power of the Assassins, the life of the sect is a blank 
Mr W Ivanov who has spent seven years in in¬ 
vestigating the beliefs of the sectarians in Persia his 
published under the title of Ismaihtua, 1 tnns 
lation of an important text which throws much light 
on the subject This has been issued by the Asiatic 
Society’- of Bengal as pirt 1 vol vni of its memoirs 
It will be interesting to European readi rs is the leader 
of the sect is the Agha Khan of Bomba’ who did 
notable strvicc to the Indian Government in the War 
and has since devoted himself to the task of calming 
the agitation which has arisen in India on the Cali¬ 
phate question 

Tur Indian Tribls 01 Caiifornia —The Uni¬ 
versity of California m its series of publications on 
American archaeology and ethnology has issued a largi 
number of valuable memoirs but i general survey of 
the inter lelations of the culture of these tribes has 
hitherto been wanting This want has now been 
supplied by Mr A L Kroeber, an ethnologist to whom 
we owe several of these tribal memoirs who has 
prepared a general sketch under the title of Flements 
of Culture in Native California for the University 
series (vol xm No 8) in which he describes the aits 
of life social organisation, religion and ceremonies 
This memoir, which gives an excellent survey of the 
industrial social and religious life of a primitive 
people, will be 1 valuable book of reference to eth¬ 
nologists It is provided with sketch maps, but 
unfortunately a general index is wanting 

Microbic Transmissibil Autolvsis —One of the 
most interesting developments of modem bacteriology 
has been in relation to what is now called the Twort- 
d Hdrelle phenomenon This has recently been the 
subject of the Cameron prize lecture given by Prof 
J Bordet, of Brussels, and published in the Bnt 
Med Journal of February 3 In this lecture the 
mam filets are clearly set forth and particularly the 
views of Bordet and his co-workers For those who 
have not been following the subject specially it may 
be stated that m 1915 F W Iwort Director of the 
Brown Institution, London, described a peculiar 
glassy-like change which appeared m colonies of 
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certain micrococci which he had isolated from calf 
lymph A minute trace of the glassy agent added 
to a cultivation of bacteria dissolved the latter and 
strange to say the glassy agent could traverse fine 
porcelain filters without detriment In 1917 d'Herelle 
observed similar phenomena and regarded them as 
due to the activity of a living agent which he called 

microbe bacteriophage ’ on account of its power 
of devouring bacteria This view he has continued 
to defend with great vigour Bordet and Ciuca 
adopted an entirely different explanation They do 
not believe the active substance is a living agent at 
all but as a product of the bacterium itself induced 
m the first instance by some external influence and 
subsequently cipable of indefinite transmission A 
full treatment of the subject will be found in Bordet s 
lectuic referred to above 

Ini Silefn —Ihe functions of tins organ are 
somewhat obscure It is generally recognised how¬ 
ever that it h is something to do with the destruction 
of effete red blood corpuscles A cert 1111 proportion 
of the corpuscles in generil circulation are more 
fragile than the lest, in the sense that when distended 
by osmosis in hypotonic solutions they burst in 
solutions of a higher eoneentratiem than elo the 
younger mole distensible ones A recent paper by 
Bolt and Hceres in the Biochtmical Journal vol 16, 
p 754 shows that after passing through the spleen, 
nlooel corpuscks are retultrcd less resistant so that 
a laigcr propoition become haemolyseel when placed 
m the stronger salt solutions, that is the less hypo¬ 
tonic solutions Thus they withstand distension to 
a smaller degree than normally lhis property is 
due to the adsorption of some substance supplied by 
the spleen and can be removed by washing with 
Ringei s solution Ihe previous work of Brinkman 
and van Dam had shown that the fragility of red 
corpuscles depends on the relative proportion be¬ 
tween eholestciol and lecithme in their outer mtm- 
brines the former confemng stability, the latter 
ft agility Apparently the sj. leen idds lecithme in 
larger amount than it docs cholest rol 

Curinc Sli 1 pinc Sicknfss —In the Empire 
Rev rw for hebruary Dr Andrew Balfour his an 
interesting article entitled "Cure of Sleeping Sick¬ 
ness He deals largely with the cl 11ms of the new 
German renndy Bayer 205" and admits that it 
is the most powerful destroyer of the parasites of the 
disease so far tested For a time sleeping sickness and 
other trypanosome diseises were looked ujion as 
absolutely fatal, while later on partial success was 
achieved bv more than one remedy containing arseni¬ 
cal or antimonial bodies “ Bayer 205 ’ contains 
neither of these in any form, and although its exact 
composition is not known it is suggested that it 
belongs to the ben/idinc dye series It is a white 
powder easily dissolved in water, neutral m reaction, 
without smell and does not deteriorate on heating 
It possesses extraordinary parasitotropic action on 
trypanosomes, and in minute doses can proeiuce a 
stenlisaho magna in animals heavily infected with 
these parasites These results worked out by Haendel 
and Joetten have been confirmed in man by Miihlens 
and Menk in Germany and by Wenyon and Manson 
Bahr in London Dr Balfour emphasises the need 
for chemical research in this country, and lavs stress 
on the necessity for persistence, time money and far¬ 
sightedness Ehrlich was fond of summing up the 
success of scientific researches in what he termed the 
four G s, Geld, Gliick, Geduld, Geichtck, which comes 
to the same thing 
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Recent Pentacrinim —In the Journal of the 
Washington Academy of Sciences of January 4 Mr 
A H Clark publishes a revision of the recent repre¬ 
sentatives of the cnnoid family Pentacnnidae Tor 
many years the name Pentacnnus has ceased to be 
applied to any cnnoid now hving, and now Isocnnus, 
to which genus most of the modem species were for 
a time referred, is also considered to be entirely 
extmct For the only species that remained—the 
Atlantic Pentacnnus wyvtlle - thomsom — Mr Clark 
founds the new genus Annacrmus 

A New British Enteropneust —In the current 
number of th ^Quarterly Journalof MicroscopicalScience 
(vol 66 part iv ) Prof Alexander Meek records the 
discovery of an interesting addition to the Bntish 
marine fauna The Ent^ropneusta have hitherto 
been represented in Bntish seas so far as known, only 
by two species of the genus Dolichoglossus from the 
west toast of Ireland and Scotland respectively 
The newly discovered species is apparently referable 
to the genus Glossobalanus and the name proposed 
by Prof Meek is Glossobalanus margmatus, the species 
being regarded as distinct from any previously 
described Unfortunately only a single imperfect 
specimen was obtained off the coast of Northumber¬ 
land at a depth of 52 fathoms It is further suggested 
that a lorn aria larva sometimes met with in the 
North Sea plankton may be referable to this species 

Pomoi ocy —A few ye irs ago Mr E A Bunyard, 
of the well known Maidstone nurseries, upon his own 
initiative started a Journal of Pomology, m which 
contributions of very great scientific interest have 
been published With its third volume this journal 
commences its career anew as the Journal of Pomology 
and, Horticultural Science, with a powerful publication 
committee to support the original editor, the financial 
responsibilities now being transferred to the three 
horticultural research stations at Long Ashton near 
Bristol Cambridge and East Mailing, Kent In a 
foreword Sir A 13 Hall expresses his interest in the 
new journal and his hope that while providing a 
medium for the publication of the results obtained 
by the investigators at these research stations, it may 
also ‘ gather together new knowledge and experience 
from all kinds of public and private workers connected 
with fruit-growing in Great Britain ” From the begin¬ 
ning the format of the journal has been good and many 
of its photographic reproductions exceptionally fine 
The first number of the new volume contains a valu¬ 
able series of papers upon the raspberry The genus 
Rubus has long been a stumbling-block to systematists, 
and Mr N H Grubb appears to have commenced for 
Rubus Idaus the task which the late Rev Moyle 
Rogers carried out so thoroughly for Rubus frutxcosus 
Upon a series of characters the large and confusing 
number of varieties of raspberry grown in Great 
Britain are arranged within groups and a key given 
to permit the determination of some of the more 
important varieties First importance is attached to 
the surface characters of the young canes, which fall 
into two groups, one pubescent, the other glabrous 
or nearly so , the colours of the spines then provide 
another., valuable character This important work is 
certainly a necessary preliminary to any cultural or 
experimental work with the raspberry W Boyes 
describes the characters of different types of apple- 
tree shoots, based largely upon the current nomen¬ 
clature of the French horticulturist F V Theobald 
describes the apple and plum case-bearer and its 
treatment Herbert W Miles discusses the control 
of the apple-blossom weevil, and G S Peren the value 
of spraying for the control of the logan beetle 
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Surveys in the Eastern Kara-koram and 
Khotan —A detachment from the Survey of India, 
under Maj H Wood, was attached to Dr F de 
Filippi's expedition of 1913 to undertake exploration 
and geophysical researches m the little-known regions 
of the Kara-koram at the headwaters of the Shyok 
and Yarkand nvers Maj Wood's report, which was 
delayed by the war, is now published ( Exploration 
m the Eastern Kara-koram and the Upper Yarkand 
Valley Dehra Dun Office of the Survey, 1922 
6s ) The work included the survey of the Depsang 
plateau, the San Remo Glacier, from which the River 
Yarkand proves to drain, and the upper valley of 
that river Maj Wood shows how he ascended what 
he believes to be the line of an old route leading across 
the head basin of the Oprang, but Dr Filippi was 
forced to abandon his project of exploring that valley 
An appendix contains a discussion of historical 
evidence bearing on certain disused or forgotten 
routes through the Kara korams 1 he report is 
accompanied by a series of photographic plates and 
a coloured map on a scale of 1 to 250,000, of the area 
surveyed by Dr F de Filippi’s expedition 

Man as an Agent in Geographical Change — 
Some of the ways 111 which man modifies the surface 
features of the earth were discussed in a lecture by 
Di K L Sherlock given to the Royal Geographical 
Society on February 19 Mining and quarrying 
assist the natural agents of denudation and transform 
scenery A calculation of the amount of rock 
removed m various kinds of excavation by man in 
Great Britain since the earliest times shows the 
significance of this work The total excavation spread 
over the British Isles would amount to 3 83 inches 
This may be compared with Geikie s estimate of the 
rate of erosion in the British Islet which is 2 72 
inches in 2000 years Surface subsidence is an 
important effect of mining operations Dr Sherlock 
showed how this might be prevented or delayed by 
leaving pillars to support the roof, or by the method 
frequently adopted in the collieries of Upper Silesia 
of stowing waste materials m the cavities produced 
The accumulation of waste on the surface may be 
utilised to fill up a foreshore as at Middlesbrough 
where 4270 acres have been reclaimed in this manner 
or it may form artificial hills In the Black Country 
of Staffordshire some 230 million cubic yards of waste 
have been deposited on 23 square miles Yet in this 
case subsidence has probably more than counter¬ 
balanced the gain Under the site of London some 
50 million cubic yards have been excavated, but brick 
or other linings have prevented subsidence In fact, 
the level of London has actually risen by the ac¬ 
cumulation of domestic and other waste Excava¬ 
tions have shown this to be the case On its own 
debris the height of London grows about one foot a 
century It is probable that in three centuries the 
waste from the coal used m London has amounted tq 
more than 42 million tons Most of this directly, or 
indirectly, m the form of bricks and artificial flagstones, 
has been incorporated in the site of London Dr 
Sherlock also gave examples of man’s interference 
with nvers, and, by means of pumping, with the 
circulation of underground waters 

Oil in Laccouthic Domes —Of the many geo-* 
logical structures m which petroliferous sediments 
may be involved, elevated, dome-hke masses of rock, 
resulting from igneous intrusion of the laccohthic 
type, are rarely productive of oil on a Commercial 
scale, save possibly in certain cases m Mexico There 
is, however, no reason prtma facte why such a struc¬ 
ture should not be favourable, unless secondary 
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mechanical or thermo-dynamical effects on the super¬ 
incumbent strata seriously Influence the stability of 
organic material within the sediments Thus it is 
not surprising to find that the United States Geological 
Survey is turning its attention to such possibilities in 
certain areaS in the Western States ana a brief paper 
(Bulletin 736-F) dealing with oil accumulation in 
laccolithic domes in the Little Rocky Mountains region 
of Montana (the work of Messrs A J Collier and 
S H Cathcartl is one of the first results of this 
inquiry In the cases described the uplifts are due 
to intrusions of porphyry some of which are exposed 
others, m the less denuded tracts of country, being 
still covered by sediments of varying ages, principally 
Upper and Lower Cretaceous Of the former the 
Eagle sandstone and the Mowry shale are both pos 
sible oil-bearing horizons while the Kootenai forma 
tion (Lower Cretaceous) is well known to be favour¬ 
able elsewhere One or other of these horizons could 
be reached by drilling in at least two pronounced 
domes, the Guinn and the Grouse Alder domes 
within the area described, to the south of the Little 
Rocky Mountains lho authors do not of course 
rophesy commercial success for any fields which may 
e opened up here but they ha\ e indicated the most 
likely areas m an otherwise discouraging region and 
it will be interesting to observe, both from the 
scientific and industri il points of v tew the results of 
any trials which may ultimately be made as a con 
sequence of their report 

Lighting in Mines —A striking illustration of the 
value of good illumination in enabling output to be 
increased in industrial operations is afforded by some 
experiments m coal mines described by Messrs E 
Farmer, S Adams and A Stephenson m the Journal 
of the National Institute of Industrial Psychology 
The report of the Miners Nystagmus R< search Com 
mittee, issued last year, confirmed the impression that 
this disease is due mainly to inadequate illumination 
The present research shows how the miner s work is 
hampored and his output affected bv deficient lighting 
There are two chief drawbacks to most existing 
miners' lamps, the low illumination afforded and the 
exposure of the filaments which in such dark sur¬ 
roundings give rise to highly inconvenient after¬ 
images on the retina Ihc authors describe a form 
of cylindrical shield which has a useful effect in avoid¬ 
ing this form of glare, and also give the results of work 
for an eight-hour period with the ordinary standard 
miners lamp and with a special porch light ” giving 
Six times as great an illumination It was shown that 
the improved illumination led to an increase in output 
from a 47 to 2 83 tons, an increase of 14 57 per cent 
The experiment serves to show the wide field for 
improvement existing in lighting conditions in coal 
mines and the benefits that might be secured by a 
moderate expenditure on research 

Me rEOROLOGY at Sou 1 hpori —Results of meteoro¬ 
logical observations at Southpoit for the year 1921, 
and the annual report of the Femley Observatory of 
the Corporation of Southport, compiled by the 
meteorologist. Mr Joseph Baxendell, have recently 
been issued The report is published in two editions, 
copies being circulated by the Southport Corporation, 
and by the Meteorological Office, Air Ministry The 
Borough Observatory of Southport is the longest 
municipally-maintained meteorological station in 
the British Isles, observations having continued for 
the past 50 years Daily, weekly, and monthly 
returns are supplied to the Meteorological Office 
Much time has been devoted to the comparisons 
, involved in the investigations of meteorological 
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periodicities, among the clearly indicated cycles is 
one of 5 years, while a rainfall cycle of 53 years is 
said to be the ihief An appendix gives monthly 
averages for 10 years of the amount and duration 
of rainfall under different wind directions It is 
shown that winds from southerly points arc pre¬ 
eminently those of the rainy quarter The most 
remarkibk. yiar during the half century s existence 
of the observatory is stated to be 1921 ilthough in 
the north west of r ngland it was not so dry as several 
previous yeirs the total deficiency of 4 inches of 
rainfall was tuvial in compirison with the extra¬ 
ordinary drought over south-eastern England For 
general fine weather factors there is no known pre¬ 
decessor to equal it the outstanding feature being 
the remarkably high mean atmospheric pressure 
Ihe undergiound water level remained extremely 
low until the substantial winter rains in the latter 
part of December Taken as a whole the meteoro¬ 
logical results will serve well as a guide for observa¬ 
tions made by other municipal bodies 

3* Distanci TnrRMOMETrRs —Messrs Negri tti and 
/amhra have introduced a type of distinee ther¬ 
mometer which appears to get over many of the 
difficulties ind errors to which such instruments have 
been subject in the past Ihe new instruments 
depend on the expansion of mcicury in a steel bulb 
to which a rapillary tube of the required length is 
attached 1 his tube ends in a coiled Bourdon tube 
with the free end of which the pointer of the instru¬ 
ment gears directly Hie pointer moves over a 
cncular dial about 300° of which are occupied bv the 
scale Ihe effect of change of temperiture oi the 
conn* eting capillarv is eliminated by a wire of invar 
running down the tube and reducing the volume 
of mercury to such an extent that the change of its 
volume with change of temperature is identical with 
the chinge of volume of the steel tube lhc errors 
of such an instrument tested at the National Physical 
L iboratory from 0° to 50° C at no point of the scale 
exceeded o 05® C 

Photo elastic Rfsearc.h —In a recent number of 
the Memoirs of the Society of French Civtl Engineers 
(Bulletin de juiUet-septcmbre 1922) Prof E G Coker 
gives the text of a lecture, delivered by him last 
summer m Pans, which contains an up to-date 
account of the method of exploring stresses in struc¬ 
tures by means of celluloid models examined in 
polarised light a method which is at present making 
rapid progress both here and on the Continent and 
bids fair to become indispensable to every scientific 
engineer Besides giving a sketch of the method 
and its general applications, Prof Coker obtains new 
and interesting results concemmg the testing of 
cement briquettes under tension and compares the 
standard forms of such test-pieces adopted in Britain 
and France respectively In particular he shows 
that the standard briquettes adopted in both countries 
for cement tests lead to a strikingly unequal distribu¬ 
tion of tensile stress across the middle section of the 
test-piece and thereby to serious error in the deduced 
tensile strength He suggests, as the result of photo¬ 
elastic research a new shape of standard briquette 
which is free from this defect further illustrations 
of the method include a discussion of contact 
stresses and an investigation of the stresses arising 
from the action of cutting tools both in the work 
and in the tool itself This part of the lecture is 
partly a restatement of results previously described 
by the author and Dr Chakko in the Proceedings 
of the Institution of Mechanical Engineers m April 
1922, but various novel points are introduced 
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The British Science Guild 


T HE Mansion House was an appropriate venue 
for the great meeting organised by the British 
Science Guild on February 27 to acknowledge and 
proclaim the importance of scientific method scientific 
knowledge and scientific research as factors in pro 
moting nation il and Imperial interests" In the 
Egyptian Hall, with its high curved roof its brilliant 
stained-glass windows, its serried banners recalling 
battles and heroes of long ago the Lord Mayor pre¬ 
sided over a distinguished company of representa¬ 
tives of modern science and industry Ihe first 
utuen of London is the honoured custodian of many 
great traditions among which not the least precious 
is the city s historic generosity m promoting educa¬ 
tion and science The City and its Companies have 
m the past given freely of their wealth m aid of these 
great causes, and it is fitting therefore that their 
faith in science so amply proved should stimulate 
the new crusade for its increased national recogni¬ 
tion Not less significant was the King s message 
of encouragement which Lord Askwith read to the 
meeting, welcoming the efforts of the Guild " to 
stimulate the scientific spirit, and to secure that 
application of science to industnes, commerce, and, 
indeed m all fields of human activities so essential 
to efficiency and to the closer fellowship of all parts 
of the F tnpire 

The I ord Major, in his introductory remarks 
emphasised the usefulness of the Guild’s work of 
propaganda When, he said, the British Science 
Guild was founded m 1905 its first object was stated 
to be to convince British people, by means of publica¬ 
tions and meetings of the necessity of applying the 
methods of science to all branches of human endeavour, 
and thus to further the progress and increase the 
welfare of the Empire ' Modern civilisation is so 
closely bound up with the advance of scientific know¬ 
ledge that all progressive citizens can realise the 
service which a body like the Guild is able to render to 
this country and to Imperial development This is an 
age of science, when such wonders as X rays radium, 
and wireless telephony which have added so greatly 
to human powers and communication, are accepted 
almost as commonplace parts of our daily life More 
scientific work is being carried on now than ever 
before, and we may expect results which will be of 
even greater value than those already achieved 
British science in several directions leads the world, 
and it is right that this fact should be more widely 
recognised Science stands not only for new devices 
and powers, but also for accurate knowledge and the 
right use of man’s capacity and individuality Scien¬ 
tific method must, therefore be applied to social 
problems if the true principles of progress are to be 
determined The Guild stands for national service m 
a wide sense it includes representatives not only of 
pure and applied science, but also of industry and 
capital After the Napoleonic wars the nation found 
itself exhausted and impoverished Our national 
position was re established through the steam engine 
and the industrial development which followed We 
have now to look to the science laboratory to restore 
our economic position and even to improved agricul¬ 
tural production Later in the meeting the same note 
was sounded by Sir Joseph Cook, High Commissioner 
for Australia who pointed out that a vast amount 
of capital had been wasted through the war, but 
the loss would soon be made good if two blades of 
grass could be made to grow instead of one or if 
the speed of steamships and other forms of trans¬ 
port could be doubled 

The principal resolution was moved by Lord 
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Askwith as president of the Guild and accepted 
unanimously in the following terms 

That this meeting convinced that the progressive 
use of scientific knowledge is essential to industry 
and commerce and that the appln ation of scientific 
method to all public affairs would ensure increased 
efficiency and economy, pledges itself to support 
the efforts of the British Science Guild to promote 
national and Imperial interests by means of these 
powerful factors ’ 

A letter of apology for absence was read from Sir 
Joseph Thomson, which stressed the need for the 
popularisation of science on the widest possible 
basis ‘ It seems to me ’ Sir Joseph said that the 
remarkable increase in the opportunities for scientific 
research which has taken place m the last thirty or 
forty years has not been accompanied by a proportion¬ 
ate increase in the means of bringing matters of scien¬ 
tific interest before the great mass of the people I 
do not forget the work of some of the great newspapers 
in spreading an interest in science bv the admirable 
articles they publish at frequent intervals, but the 
public I am thinking of does not read the Times or the 
Morning Post A more urgent need was to arouse an 
interest in science m the bulk of the population, which 
would facilitate the passage of measures to promote 
the progress of science in this country Lord Askwith 
indorsed this plea and urged also that a great deal 
more might be done to endow discovery It was of 
rmmense importance he considered, that men of 
science without the hope of immediate reward should 
probe the mysteries of Nature, and that new dis¬ 
coveries should be brought quickly into general 
knowledge 

The ippeal for some further endowment of 
"problem-solvers —the elder men of sen nee who 
devoted their lives to research as apart from the 
young trained laboratory workers—was vigorously 
pressed by Sir Ronald Ross It might be supposed 
that the discoverer of the cause of cancer or tuber¬ 
culosis would soon become a millionaire, but he 
pointed out that Sir David Bruce who solved the 
problem of sleeping sickness, was now in Madura 
unemployed and there were three or four others 
whom he could name He suggested that the nation 
should pension scientific discoverers of pre-eminent 
worth and allow them to go on working as they 
pleased 

The vote of thanks to the Lord Mayor and the 
other speakers was proposed by I ord Askwith and 
seconded by Lord Bledisloe, who made an interesting 
speech on the application of science to agriculture 
It appears that Continental agriculturists use the 
results of the researches on fertilisers and plant 
diseases at Rothamsted more than we do our¬ 
selves 

The meeting was a prelude to the launching of a 
national appeal by the British Science Guild for 
increased personal and financial support and an 
appeal committee has been appointed, of which 
Lord Askwith is president The list of members 
includes many distinguished representatives of science 
and public life The director of the appeal is Com¬ 
mander L C Bernacchi, physicist 01 Scott s first 
Antarctic Expedition A comprehensive plan of 
objects and methods has been drawn up and will be 
widely circulated in due course The details of the 
scheme were not announced to the meeting but the 
Lord Mayor said at the conclusion of his speech 
that whatever support was given to it would be 
returned a hundredfold m national honour and 
profit ■* 
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Research in the Scheme of Higher Education 1 

By Dr IfERnrRT II Hodoson Ihc Technic il College, Huddersfield 


'"THE present time is exhibiting none otliir than a 

1 break in the continuity of civilisation No longer 
must the production and lccogmtion of supermen be 
left to chance since unusu il genius in whitever 
quarter it may be found must lia\e a field provided 
for its activities if our place as i le iding n ition h is 
to be maintained It is the province of higher 
education to discover this genius a province which 
owing to liapha7 ird evolution, is largely it the me rcy 
of the dilettante and is i consequent not yet in 
a condition to evolve those powir stitions of mind 
without whuh the necessary creative atmosphere 
remains ungencrati d 1 he practical results of the 
German system of lughei cdue ition have been the 
creation ind development of key industries wherevtr 
possible these ensuring in mdustml system which 
afforded the security of continuous employment of 
an extremely varied eh n icter This conferred i 
measure of national stability which was stout enough 
to defy the whole wot Id for four vt irs ind but for 
lack of psychological balance might have retired the 
actual winner of in apparently diawn battle 

The industrial exploitation of eliemic il science bv 
Germany has entirely rhinged the international 
situation inasmuch as a flourishing all-round 
chemical industry is now csstntnl to the continued 
success and progress of ill greit nianuf ictunng 
activities This industry domin ites ttye whole tiadc 
situation, and no country however frundly at 
present must ever be in i position to dictate by 
me ms of it such terms as can spell eventually our 
decadence and commercial annihilation An un¬ 
employment problem of so vast a mignitude as ours 
demands the exploration of every rt isonable avenue 
which may provide iconomie work a demand which 
leaves no room for the neglect of kev industries to be 
used against us This in itself is an answer to the 
query as to whether the m iten il importance of the 
organic chemical industry wariants its foundation 
in Britain Rei ent combin itions in otlu r countries 
between firms engaged m key industries ire ominous 
portents for the future 

The greatest key mdustry is that of synthetic dye 
stuffs which once established permanently will 
prove the greatest source of well being to our nation 
yet conceived Its potentialities arc bewildering in 
their immensity and can create and fashion the very 
future itself, so it becomes imperative th it no extern il 
nation must lie allowed to possess such a weapon as a 
monopoly The war demonstrited the temper i- 
mental fitness of our countrymen for the dyestuffs 
industry, and, in spite of the current hostile criticism, 

I hold with Sir Willi un Pope that only a few vears 
are required for the organisation of a perfect lattice 
of fine chemical industries 

No mdustry dependent uyion men of science for its 
progress will be able to survive external competition 
of a kind which Germany, the United States, and 
Japan are capable of exerting unless a creative 
atmosphere is generated withm the walls of our 
schools and our standards of intellectual attainment are 
raised to^a much higher level than at present obtains 
It is not sufficiently realised how much research work 
has to be done before any tangible results accrue and 
therefore a multiplication of agencies is necessary, a 
practical proposition only to be realised by means of 
our higher educational system M| 

1 From a paper read at the Annual Meeting of the AMociation of technical 
Institutions on March 3. * 
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Any lompirison of prewir Butish and German 
1 heliacal ability which attempts to c xalt the German 
is one apart even as somt thing chemically occult, 
must tike the f ict into mount tint so much of our 
best intellect as revealed by scholistic agency is 
ibsoibcd into the civil service tint the essence of 
B11 tain s rest ircli ability h is never yet taken part m 
the industnal competition In Germany the con- 
triry has obtained Ihc British chcnncil mission to 
Gcrmanv after the Armistue found that industry 
there is systematic illy linked with the universities, 
and concluded tint if our industnes are to succeed in 
the future it is in this direction probibly more than 
in any other that improvements must be effected 

It must be realised th it higher education with 
respect to science and technology is at the parting of 
the ways and whether the future is to emphasise the 
mtdiocre mil the mechanic il or to reveal latent 
genius will ilso decide whether the chemical industry, 
with its quota towards the solution of our unemploy¬ 
ment problem will also take root in this country 
Our educational progr mime therefore must include 
1 readjustment of the aims of technical education 
ind the evolution of a new branch of the teaching 
profession to di al with the higher stand ird of student 
attuninent necessiry No cliemic il department 
should be without a defimtt and distinct research 
section in which, at the e irhest stage possible, 
students should be initiated into the methods of 
scientific inquiry This vias the piactice of the great 
Hofmann and it is as practicable to-day as it was in 
his brilliant period The entire staff should also 
have service iti the research section as pirt of their 
duties but with safeguards ioi individual expression 
By this means a network of research colonies will be 
brought into existence, and the pivotal principle must 
be insisted upon th it directors of research must not 
be prevented by details of organisation from actual 
personal participation A large amount of indie idual 
responsibility will thus be generated with a greater 
resultant effort As the late Prof Mcldola said, ' I 
have not the leist hesitation in declaring the belief 
that a school of chemistry which is not ilso a centre 
of research is bound to degencrite and to become a 
mere cramming establishment not worth the cost of 
maintenance ’ J here should also be research centres 
on the lines of the Emperor William Institutes in 
Germ my an ideal proposed by bir David Brewster 
seventy yeirs igo tor providing research careers for 
worthy men 

1 w ould also suggest that p itents should be examined 
by reseaicli organisations and, where dishonest, the 
fact broadcasted, so that the intending fraudulent 
monopolist can be b unshed from our midst 

Another factor of far-rcaching importance to 
mdustry is the establishment of Fnglish as a language 
for scientific publications at least 10-equal with 
(Terman This can be secured on a stable basis 
onh by the quality and quantity of our scientific 
output 

Only by the development of British research 
ability can our security as a nation be maintained 
and our prosperity advanced, smcc by it a lattice of 
industries will result which by reciprocity with the 
research agencies, will promote the extension of each 
We shall then face the future with the determination 
to produce results in chemical science not inferior in 
quality or quantity to those m realms of knowledge 
where our leadership has never been in dispute 
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Physics m Industry at the Wembley Laboratories 


r T'*HF General Electric Company, Ltd, is now a 
1 very large organisation which employs some 
twenty thousand workers It has engineering works 
at Birmingham where it manufactures all kinds of 
electrical machines At Stoke near Coventry tele¬ 
phones are manufactured At the Osrarn lamp works 
at Hammersmith, lamps and valves of all kinds are 
made At Frith, the company took over a few years 
ago the works of Messrs Fraser and Chalmers, which 
manufacture steam turbines and mining plant At 
Southampton, electric cables of all kinds are manu¬ 
factured and the company has glass works at Lemmg- 
ton on Tyne Mainly on the initiative of Mr Hugo 
Hirst, the managing director, it was decided some six 
years ago to establish a central laboratory to carry 
out the scientific and industrial researches which are 
essential for the progress of industry Mr Clifford 
Paterson who was then the head of the electro 
technical department of the National Physical 
Laboratory was appointed superintendent and he is 
now helped by a staff of physicists and engineers 
many of whom have world-wide reputations 

The opening of the research laboratories on 
February 27 was a very interesting function lord 
Robert Cecil speaking at the opening ceremony, said 
that the immediate task of the country is to repair the 
waste of the war To do this the first and most 
essential requirement is to use every endeavour to 
increase the output of human energy and skill llus 
can only be done in two ways, namely by reducing 
expenditure and by increasing the efficiency of pro¬ 
duction Research by making every man s skill go 
further adds to the world s wealth Science has no 
territorial boundaries By promotmg research the 
relations between this country and the world are 
improved SirJ J Thomson, who also spoke, pointed 
out that it is absolutely necessary that a research 
laboratory should have a highly efficient staff The 
capacity for the highest kind of research is rare 
Training may increase the efficiency of a researcher, 
but it cannot put insight and originality into him It 
is also certain that no research laboratory can guar¬ 
antee delivery The output of such a laboratory is 
always highly irregular and spasmodic Sir Joseph 
Thomson also dwelt on the importance of cultivating 
the thinking powers of the community to the utmost 

The research laboratories are situated near Wembley 
and have a total floor area of 80 000 square feet but 
thev have ample room for expansion The building 
has a north-light roof and nearly all of it is only one 
storey in height The upper floor galleries carry most 
of the electric cables and the hydraulic pressure, 
steam, gas and vacuum pipes required by the experi¬ 
menters 

These galleries carry the arterial system essential 
for the laboratory without the necessity for conduits 
or ducts This greatly increases the flexibility of the 
whole system 

The machinery in the central sub-station supplies 
the electric power, keeps the gases in circulation, and 
maintains the vacuum in the vacuum pipes through¬ 
out the building Power at a pressure of 2850 volts 
and on the three-phase system is supplied by the North 
Metropolitan Electric Supply Co and is converted 
into various pressures, both direct and alternating, 
for the distributing mains by means of motor gener¬ 
ators and* transformers The lighting system is 
permanent, and is not touched for experimental 
purposes The method of arranging the expen- 
mental distnbuting system is an extension of that 
which Mr Paterson used at the National Physical 
Laboratory 
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In addition to the electric machinery the sub¬ 
station contains the vacuum and compressor plant 
Two rotary compressors feed mto a horizontal boiler 
placed m the gallery, and this stores the compressed 
air which is required for experimental purposes 
There are also three vacuum pumps driven by motors 
which are in continuous operation These exhaust 
a fine vacuum main to the low pressure of o 5 mm of 
mercury and rough vacuum mams to pressures down 
to 6 mm of mercury There are also high-pressure 
hydraulic mains, compressed-air mains, and a one- 
inch hydrogen main 

There are two splendidly equipped workshops one 
for metal and one for wood These make the special 
apparatus reauired by the staff They also engage in 
research work of their own, devising and improv¬ 
ing automatic machinery and suggesting means of 
acceleratmg and improving the methods of production 

In the vacuum physics laboratoiy, X-ray analysis 
and analyses for detecting traces of gases are made 
A novel question that is being investigated is the 
X-ray danger that may exist in connexion with the 
use of valve tubes at high voltages for example 
when these tubes are being exhausted pressures of 
10,000 volts and upwards are sometimes applied 
Ordinary bulb glass which contains about 18 per cent 
of lead is impermeable to these rays, but the special 
silica tubes often used m valve work are permeable 
it is therefore necessary to know whether the work 
is dangerous or not The problems produced by the 
static charges,and other high voltage effects produced 
in bulbs are also being studied 

Some of the laboratories, for example the one for 
measuring the life of lamps, are used for routine 
testing There were 800 lamps undergoing life tests 
simultaneously They were of all kinds, carbon 
filament, metal filament, neon lamps, etc Some of 
the neon lamps produce very novel effects and they 
are in great demand at present m physical laboratories 
In photometry the equipment is very complete and 
the various problems. of illumination are being 
investigated by most scientific methods A novel 
photometer was shown in operation which measured 
the absorbing power of various surfaces for light By 
the use of this instrument the " blackness of the 
inside coatings of lamp bulbs tarnished by use can be 
measured 

A specially novel and interesting feature of the 
laboratories is that they contain four small expen- 
mental factones for making electnc lamps, tungsten 
wire, thermionic valves, and primary battenes, and 
these laboratory factories are regarded as tools which 
any of the research staff can use in connexion with 
the further development of a research It is inadvis¬ 
able to specialise research to too great an extent 
Lamp research, for example, is not confined to the 
intensely interesting work on vacuum physics It is 
equally concerned with metallurgical research, glass 
research, radiation from solids and gases, and high 
tension electrical phenomena m general In a 
research laboratory it is necessary that the staff 
should be interested m practically every kind of 
research 

Many other interesting researches are being carried 
out at Wembley, and some of the work done has 
already proved of great commercial value in the 
factory The importance of physics in electrical 
development may be illustrated by the case of the 
ordinary switch for the electric lamp In the old 
days, an ominous bluish light sometimes made its 
appearance when the switch was turned off, and 
occasionally a switch was burnt out The base of 
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the switch was sometimes made of wood which is 
a very poor insulator Electricians then improved 
matters bv accelerating the rate at which the terminal 
pieces separated when the current was broken Later 
on it was found that a double air break was a vast 
improvement, and the base is now made of the best 
vitreous porcelain, w hich is pr ictically i non con¬ 
ductor Those who use switches nowadays seldom 
if ever consider the thought that has been expended 
on their development Every device in a progressive 
factory is undergoing continual improvement, and 
practical men recognise the value of an experimental 
and theoretical study of the physical laws whuh 
govern its development 

The new laboratory at Wembley is one of the 
largest research laboratories in this country tom 
pared with American stand irds however it is not 
large The research laboratory of the Western 
Electric Co , Inc of 463 West Street New ^ ork his 
a 13 storey building on a floor art 1 of 400 000 square 
feet, and employs 1600 full time researchers umlei the 
able guidance of Dr Jewett president of tin Ann ruin 
Institution of Electrical I ngmeers The icsults ob¬ 
tained, however are seldom m proportion to the 
sire of a research laboratory and we wen nun h 1m 
pressed by the ability of the staff at Wcmbky 


University and Educational Intelligence 

Aberdftn —The honorary degree of LL D was 
conferred in absentia 011 the Duke of Richmond and 
Gordon Chancellor of the University at a meeting 
of the Senatus Academicus held on Tuesday 1 cb 
ruarv 27 

Prof W Mitchell vice chancellor and Hughes 
rofessor of philosophy m the University of Adelaide 
outh Australia, has been appomted Gitiord lecturer 
for the sessions 1924-25 and 1925-26 

Cambridgc — l he Grace approving the regul itions 
for the admission of women students of Girton and 
Newnham Colleges to titular degrees in the University 
has now been approved and one stage of a long-drawn- 
out controversy has been completed Among the 
other privileges granted to women students by the 
new regulations is included the right to be idmitted 
to instruction m the University and to Umveisity 
laboratories and museums though the number receiv¬ 
ing such instruction at any one time is limited to five 
hundred Women are now admitted as research 
students on the same footing as present candidates for 
the degrees of M I itt, M Sc and Ph D 
The Right Hon T Clifford Allbutt Gonville and 
Cams College, Regius professor of physic has been 
appomted as delegate to the celebration next June of 
the 800th anniversary of the foundation of St 
Bartholomew’s Hospital and the Priory Church of 
St Bartholomew the Great 


The opening of the new chemistry section of the 
Technical High School of Stockholm is announced 
in the Chemtker Zettung of February 10 The build¬ 
ing cost 3,300,000 kroner, and has four large labora- 
tones for inorganic, organic, technical, and electro¬ 
chemistry) and a smaller for the study of fermentation 
The Director is Prof W Palmaer It is stated that 
in size the building is exceeded only by that of 
Boston 

A report ou the development of adult education 
ta rural areas has been issued (H M Stationery 
Office, 6d ) by the Adult Education Committee 
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constituted m April 1921 by the Board of Education 
I he report reviews the work in this field of existing 
organisations—Local Education and other County 
Authorities, Women s Institutes University Exten¬ 
sion Committees Workers Educational Association, 
Association of Village Clubs, V M C A Educational 
Settlements and County Unions of village organisa¬ 
tions —the conditions of State aid and tne available 
sources of supply of books, and concludes with 
several practical suggestions Among the opinions 
formulated by the Committee are schemes of rural 
education properly organised can secure immediate 
and notable success provided village initiative and 
co operation are encouraged , some form of county 
organisation such as the Oxford Rural Community 
Council, is essential, national organisation is desirable 
and has bten provided for by the recent establish¬ 
ment of a representative council by the National 
Council of Social Service pioneer lectures and short 
courses of lectures are a necessary prelude to formal 
classes and merit State aid the full development of 
the Carnegie Trust Rural 1 ibrary Scheme will solve 
most difficulties as to the supply of books As 
regards this last point it is explained in a highly 
interesting memorandum appended to the report 
th it it is the policy of the trustees to promote the 
establishment of county schemes controlled by 
County C ouncil Education Committees and 19-2 00 ol 
wis set aside by the trustees in hebruary 192° to 
enable every county to inaugurate one By Januiry 
1922 thirty eight were in operation The key-stone of 
the whole system is the Central I ibrary for Students 
(London ami Dunfermline) from which any good 
class modern book on a serious subject can be obtained 
Ihtough the county librarians 

Statistics of 670 UnncrsiLcs Colleges and Pro¬ 
fessional Schools, published by the United States 
Bureau of Education as Bulletin 1922 No 28 shows 
a total student enrolment for 1919-20 of 521,754 of 
whom rather more than one-thud were women by 
dipartments — preparatory 59309 collegiate 341 082, 
graduate 14612 piofessiona 1 57 131 Of the 670 
institutions 109 were undir pul he and 561 under 
private control 82 were independent professional 
schools Of 586 universities and colleges with under¬ 
graduate students 354 were co-educational and 
reported 162 558 men "ind 96 908 woiiun 117 were 
maint lined exclusively for men and 115 exclusively 
for women Enrolments 111 the professional schools 
were law 20992 medicine 14242 dentistry 8809, 
theology 7216 phirniacv 5026, veterinary medicine 
908 The percent ige of women students ranged 
between 14 in pharmacy and o 01 in veterinary 
medicine Enginctnng schools enrolled 51,908 
students, almost all men distributed as follows 
general engineering 10,231, civil 8859 mechanical 
11,789 electrical 9469 mining 3048 chemical 5743 
The number of engineering students more than 
doubled itself 111 the decade 1910-20 fhe total 
amount of benefactions — excluding government 
grants—was 65 million dollars The total income 
per student—363 dollars in 1920—has risen steadily 
since 1890 when it was only 68 dollars Dunng the 
same period the percentage of receipts derived from 
the Federal Government, the State, and the city has 
mcreased from 12 to 27 and of student fees from 22 to 
26, while the percentage from productive funds and 
private benefactions has decreased from 65 to 38 
The following figures relate to universities and uni¬ 
versity colleges (excluding Oxford and Cambridge) in 
Great Britain in receipt of annual Treasury grants 
in 1920-21 income per student 54/, percentage of 
income from endowments 11, parliamentary grants 
34, grants from local authorities 9, tuition fees 32 
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Societies and Academies 

London 

Royal Society, March i —A Mallock The effect 
of temperature on some of the properties of steel 
The period of torsional vibration and the length of 
a steel wire were automatically and continuously 
recorded in terms of time, while the temperature 
was varied between 15 0 and iooo° C The results 
show (1) that the variation of the rigidity of steel 
between ordinary temperature and a dull red heat 
is small (less than 1 per cent) , (2) that above the 
critical temperature (about 8oo° C) the rigidity 
decreases rapidly (3) that the temperature co¬ 
efficient of expansion docs not show any marked 
change as the metal passes through the critical 
temperature but (4) that a comparison with the 
cooling curves of iron and steel proves that the 
specific heat of the high temperature form of the 
metal is much less than it is at temperatures below 
the critical point —C H Lees Inductively coupled 
low-resistance circuits The oscillations in each of 
two circuits of low resistance coupled by their mutual 
inductance can be simply expressed in terms of a 
certain product of capacitance and inductance 
The expressions for the currents lead to a simple 
raphic.il solution of the problem—Lord Rayleigh 
tudics of iridescent colour and the structure pro 
ducing it —(1) The colours of potassium chlorate 
crystals The structure of the iridescent potassium 
chlorate crystals mvestigited by btokes and the 
late Lord Rayleigh is examined microscopically 
The periodic twinned structure inferred by the latter 
is clearly shown in the photographs taken under 
the microscope with polarised light Some crystils 
lnve exceedingly complex structure showmg many 
groups of evenly spaced twin planes and a very 
complex reflection spectrum This results from high 
interference from twinned layers situ ited a consider¬ 
able distance apart Chlorate crystals giving a 
silvery reflection were obtained by Madan who 
heated the ordinary colourless crystals to about 
240° C A complex twinned stiucture is induced, 
and photographs of the structure of the crystal and 
of the reflection spectrum show corresponding 
lrregulirities in each resulting from want of flatness 
in the twin planes (2) Mother-of-pearl The results 
generally confirm those of Brewster and A H Pfund 
Micro-photographs show the grating structure of a 
pearl oyster shell and the structure of parallel layers 
of an ear ’ shell The absorption spectrum of the 
latter shows that m agreement with the spacing of 
the layers the reflection is of the second order 
(3) The colours of Labrador felspar The colours 
seen by reflection arise from two distinct origins — 
(«) Specular reflection from tabular inclusions which 
show the colours of thin plates and are often o 2 mm 
in dimensions , they are distributed parallel to one 
of the cleavages (6) Diffuse reflection from a plane 
about 15 0 away from the cleavage mentioned this 
is the source of the striking colours observed When 
the diffuse reflecting plane is examined microscopically 
under conditions which ensure that the light only 
comes from a very thin stratum, it is found that the 
plane of reflection is patchy The patches are of 
irregular outline The diffuse character of the 
reflection is accounted for by the small diameter 
of these reflecting surfaces regarded as independent 
optical apertures Their size (0 005 mm) accounts 
approximately for the angular diameter of the diffuse 
image of a point source seen by reflection The 
colour of the reflection is not sharply limited to special 
regions of the spectrum, and can be explained by 
the interference of streams of light from the two 
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surfaces of each patch The patches may be fissures 
in the material, and there is evidence that their 
thickness is not absolutely uniform The brightness 
of the colour is explicable by the large number of 
reflecting patches adding their effects, without 
definite phase relation such as would give nse to 
regular interference —L V King On the complex 
anisotropic molecule in relation to the dispersion and 
scattering of hght 

Society of Public Analysts, February 7 —Mr P A 
Ellis Richards, president, m the chair—E Gnffiths- 
Jones Titanium m Nile silt Titanium is determined 
by a colonmetnc method after freemg the sample 
from silica 1 3-2 55 per cent of titanium oxide was 
found Egyptian straw showed only 0 4 per cent of 
titanium oxide on the ash —Osman Jones Notes on 
the examination of preserved meats, etc The 

f irescnce of a trace of zinc chloride in the tin container 
which sometimes arises through the use of this salt 
as a soldering flux) causes a more rapid absorption 
of tin by the food contents the use of scaling fluid 
containing a high boiling point solvent also causes 
a disagreeable flavour to be imparted to the food 
material I he absorption of tin by the meat contents 
of a can is greatest at the time of processing and 
ilmost ceases after about 4 months A dilute 
solution of iodine m potassium iodide gives a crimson 
colour with agar, while with gelatin an orange- 
coloured precipitate is produced 

Optical Society, hebruary 8 —F W Preston 
On the properties of pitch used in working optical 
glass Pitch as a material for mounting lenses for 
polishing possesses many remarkable advantages 
Its colour is valuable , the dull black surface m 
contact with the lens prevents reflection of light at 
the second face of the gl iss Its coefficient of 

expansion approximates to that of glass it melts 
at a relatively low temperature, and remains plastic 
through a considerable range Pitch being an 
undercooled liquid, may be made sufficiently solid 
to resist deformation by external pressures durmg 
the polishing operation, and yet left sufficiently 
plastic to yield to internal stresses, so as to bo self- 
annealing at ordinary •temperatures Ihe alteration 
of properties on prolonged heating is its most serious 
disadvantage —T Y Baker Prismatic istrolabe 
designed and made at the Admiralty Research 
Laboratory, leddmgton Tins instrument used for 
accurate geodetic survey work is a modification of 
that designed by MM Claude and Dnencourt, which 
has been extensively used in Egypt The modifica¬ 
tions are (1) The prism can be rotated about an 
axis parallel to its edges, and the angles of the prism 
are allowed to depart slightly from 60° by using 
each edge of the prism in turn as the front edge, 
three observations of the star can be made instead 
of only one, the mean of the measured altitudes 
being exactly 6o° (u) A refracting prism of small 
angle is mounted.to cover one quadrant of the object 
glass and a duplicate image of one star is thus 
produced in the field of view The duplicated images 
are on the same horizontal level Observation for 
contact is made by noting the instant when the 
descending image is on a level with and between the 
duplicated images Laboratory trials show that 
whereas the mean error of observation with the old 
scheme was o 2', with the new arrangement it is 
o 12' 

Aristotelian Society, February 19—Prof Wildon 
Carr m the chair —C E M Joad The problem of 
free will in the light of recent developments m 

C sophy It is generally admitted that on the 

01 the Materialist ana Mechanist theories, the 
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conditions which must be satisfied if free will is 
possible are not fulfilled, since causation is conceived 
as proceeding always from the material to the mental 
it is not generally recognised however that the 
Vitahst theories, for which the ultimate reihty is 
,, or sP lnt also preclude the possibility of free 
wll There are two difficulties in regard to the theory 
of a vital principle or spirit (i) How can a homo 
geneous unity differentiate itself into individual 
manifestations which arc in some sense less real 
than itsdf, unless it contims in itself the principle 
of difference ab xnitio that is to say unless it is i 
plurality and not a unity > (2) Assuming that this 

difficulty could be surmounted, how ean the m 
dividuals so formed act, desire oi will with a motive 
force, other than that derived from the underlying 
vital principle ? If the energy with whu h they 
desire is that of the vital principle ind the will willi 
which they suppress the desire il they do suppres; 
it, is also that of the vital pnnciplc it follows thal 
they are responsible neither for their desires nor foi 
then-suppression These difficulties c mnot bo solved 
on the basis of a reality which consists of m initial 
unity but the problem of free will if not actually 
soluble takes an entirely different complexion if in 
initial dualism or pluralism be assumed 

Association of Economic Biologists, Februaiy 23 — 
Prof E B Poulton, president, in the chair —Sir John 
Russell Partial stcrilis it ion of soil The discovery 
that partial sterilisation increased the bacterial 
activity of soil was accidental but when followed 
up it showed protozoa were present in the soil depress 
ing bacterial numbers It ilso showed that cert un 
soil bacteria have the rcmirkablc power of breaking 
the benzene ring decomposing such unlikely sub¬ 
stances as benzene, toluene, naplitli ilenc phenol 
etc and utilising them is food Partial sterilisation 
kills or reduces disease organisms here however 
heat is the only certain agent the v inous chemical 
substances having specific properties rendering their 
general use difficult A knowledge however of 
disease organisms to be suppressed and of the sub¬ 
stances toxic to those organisms allow the costly 
heating process to be superseded by the much cheape r 
chemical treatment Finally, partial stcrilis ition 
produces chcmictl changes in the soil some of the 
products of which have important effects on the 
plant Thus, heating soil produces something which 
stimulates root development At present partial 
sterilisation is used by the scientific worker to open 
up new fields of investigation, and by the practical 
grower to obtain better crops as the result of the 
increased bacterial activity, the freedom from disc isc 
organisms and the presence of the root stimulating 
substances —H G Thornton The destiuction of 
aromatic antiseptics by soil bacteria Soil anti¬ 
septics fall into two groups those resembling toluene 
m mode of action, and those resembling phenol 
The second group produces a sudden anti great 
increase m the bacterial numbers in the soil, which 
is only temporary and is not accompanied by any 
considerable increase in ammonia production fli 
effect suggested that organisms fed on this grou 
of compounds Phenol, cresol, and naphthalene 
when added to ordinary manured soil disappea 
rapidly due largely to a biological cause, and bacteri 
were found .which in pure culture were able to denv 
the energy necessary for growth by decomposini 
these compounds These organisms fell into thre 
groups, non-motile resembling B phloet, large rod 
producing clostridial sporangia, and short ova 
pseudomonads The Pseudomonas group is of clue 
importance in producing phenol destruction in thi 
soil 
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Academy of Sciences, February 12—M Albin 
Haller in the chair —C Guichard Two triple 
orthogonal systems which correspond in such a 
manner that the second tangent of one shall be 
the polir reciprocal of the third tangent of the other 
with respect to a linear complex —A Andant The 
application of photography to the study of critical 
opalescence The phenomenon was studied bv means 
ot a Hilger spectrograph and the opacity measure¬ 
ments weri made with a Fabry and Buisson micro- 
photometei Curves are given showing the variation 
of opalescence in ethyl acetate with temperature 
and with the w ive length - M de Broglie uid J 
Cabrera The k ibsorption spectrum ot element 72 
(eeltium) Some specimens containing zirconium 
show 1 fctble band with wive length A-o 1905A 
From corresponding spectri ot ytterbium (N-70) 
and lutecium (N-71) this line would belong to the 
element of itonnc number 72 -Mile Irine Curie 
The distribution ot length of the a rays —1 J 
Simon Viscosity ncutrahs ition md isomorphism 
I he griduil nc utralis ition of aiscnic and phosphoric 
acids has lieen followed by viscosity measurements 
NvH P 0 4 is mdie ited by 1 well m irked viscosity 
minimum Ni 4 PO, shows a viscosity miximum 
The irsenate ind phosphate viscosity curves arc very 
sitmlat H Cohn and Mile A Chaudun The 
dinstitn hydrolysis of the glucosides of alcohols 
I>eti rmination of the niolceulai weights An expen- 
mental method of fixing the moltculir weight of a 
ghicostdc by me isunng tlw qu intity of enzyme for 
whuli the glucose set free fiom a lixed weight of 
glueosidt no longer incit iscs with the unoiint of the 
enzyme Me isurcmcntsotpropyl isopropyl butyl and 
isobutyl glucosides art given—P Job 1 he complex 
ions fonned by silvti silts and aqueous solutions of 
t thylcnedi inunt -Marcel Deltpine the pot issium 
lndo dipvndmo dioxalates -M treel Godchot Ihe 
i i cyclohexancdiols md ortho diloio-cytlohcxanol 
—Puil Pascal anil M Gamier Two definite com¬ 
binations of nitrogen peroxide ml cunphor The 
melting-point curve of t unphor nitrogen peroxide 
indicates two dehnite compounds yN a 0 4 + 4(_, 0 1 Ii 4 O 
ind 2 N 4 0 4 +iC 10 H 14 O—Chirks Baron anti Albert 
Verley Contnbution to the study of a nitional 
petrol Study of tlic miscibility ot llcohol (9 f 100 per 
ct nt) with oiihnary petrol - F Dienert Contribution 
to the study of the eireulition of water in the chalk 
Results of cxptriments with fluorcscm Water 
circulation in the eh ilk takes pi ice by lissures only 
and not by hltr ition A cletailed experimental 
studv of each region is necessary to determine the 
courte of the water underground -Pierre Bonnet 
The existences of limestones containing Ural Fusuhna 
m southern Tratisc uitasia—Raoul Blanchard The 
terraces of glacial closing —S ibba Stefanescu 1 he 
contriction of the lower maxillary of mastodons and 
elephants—Lnnle F Terroine, A Feuerbach, and L 
Brenckmann The unit of energy metabolism and 
the ictive mass of organisms —Albert Licaillon 
The tendency to ilbinism in the hybrids of Dafila 
acuta and Anas boschas —Jules Amar The law of 
minimum in biology 
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A National Water Policy. 

T IIF Minister of Health has recently appointed 
a Standing Advisory Committee “to confer 
with representatives of the Ministry on questions of 
water supply ” From a reference in the public an- 
noumement of this appointment to the final report of 
the Witer Power Resouries ( ommittce of the Boird of 
Trxde, it would appear at first sight that the step is 
the outcome of one of the recommendations put for- 
yvard bv that Committee in its report of November 
1921, which w is reviewed in Nature of February 9 
list year (\ol 109, p 161) The proposal therein 
mack it mav be re< ailed, was for the formation by 
\ct of Parliament of a controlling water commission 
having jurisdiction over Ftigland and Wales, with 
statutory powers and duties In commenting on such 
a far-reaching and momentous propus U, we felt it 
desirable to deprecate the idea of setting up a fresh 
department with a retinue of officials and an additional 
burden of salanes for the taxpayer 
Our first impression, therefore w is one of gratifica¬ 
tion thit apparently the dcpartmcnttl proposition had 
been dropped and that, in plat c of it, there was to be 
a “ Standing Committee,” presumably honorary, with 
advisory functions On further consideration, how¬ 
ever, wc became less confident that the announcement 
covered all that it implied and whether, in fact, it was 
in any degree a materialisation of the Water Power 
Committee's findings Inquiry has confirmed the sus¬ 
picion that the Ministry of Health is only concerned 
with the water question as regards supplies for domestic 
use, and that the terms of reference of the Advisory 
Committee though unspecified, rannot possibly be 
stretched to cover functions which lie within the pro¬ 
vince of the Board of Irade 
An inspection of the list of the committee shows it 
to comprise the names of six gentlemen connected with 
municipal waterworks administration in various official 
(apaeities With one exception, we miss altogether 
any name which appeared as signatory to the very 
full and comprehensive report of the Water Power 
Resources Committee There is, indeed, a marked 
absence of that representation of broadly national, 
scientific, and industrial interests which should, in our 
opinion form a prominent, if not a predominant, 
element in a committee dealing with the polity of 
development of the water resources of the c ountry 
This is the more disappointing m that, according 
11 the Press, the first meeting of the committee 
has already been held, and it is announced that 
it discussed two matters which were in the forefront 
| of the Water Power Resources Committee’s recom- 
| mendations and have been the subject of earnest 
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advocacy by Nature for a number of years past 
These are (i) the formulation of the outlines of a 
national water policy, and (2) the survey of the water 
resources of England and Wales We are not in 
possession of information as to the views of the members 
of the Advisory Committee on these points, but we 
conceive that they must have been somewhat seriously 
handicapped by the absence of assistance from the 
compilers of the very valuable report to which we have 
alluded In regard to the second point, we note that 
the survey is already in hand, and is being made by 
the Engineering Department of the Ministry of Health 
We confess that we are puzzled by this statement 
Conservation and control of water power resources for 
industrial purposes is not very obviously a question of 
health, or of physical well-being We are therefore at 
a loss for an explanation, unless it be, that the survey 
is limited to sources of water supply for domestic use 
If so, this is not only regrettable as making it an inquiry 
of inadequate scope, but it is also inconsistent with the 
announcement that the survey is being prosecuted “ on 
lines recommended by the Water Power Resources Com¬ 
mittee in their final report ” Turning to that report, 
we find the recommendation expressed as follows 

“ That in view of the importance in the national 
interest of the utilisation of water power, wherever 
this is commercially practicable, the Board of Irade, 
or the Electricity Commissioners, should be charged 
with the duty of studying, supervising, and promoting 
the development of all water power The (Water 
Power) Department should collect data concerning, and 
cause surveys to be made of water power resources, 
and they should give the widest publicity to the results 
of their inquiries ” 

Clearly it is not within the province of a Ministry of 
Health to prosecute such a research, which must he 
outside the education and training of its officials Our 
own suggestion was that the work might be done as a 
branch of the Ordnance Survey, as it is done m the 
United States by the Geological Survey 

A matter of such outstanding importance as national 
water power control demands the most careful and 
competent handling It has been the subject of a 
searchmg and painstaking investigation by a committee 
thoroughly representative in character, the recom¬ 
mendations of which, after several years of exhaustive 
study and the issue of three reports, were to the effect 
that the matter did not admit of procrastination or 
delay, and tha£ should be dealt with on a generous 
and effective scale They were “ thoroughly convinced 
of the necessity of such action if the national water 
resources are to be properly conserved and fully and 
systematically utilised for all purposes, and that the 
work should be proceeded with unremittingly ” We 
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therefore urge that the matter should be entrusted to 
a committee with a scientific and technological element 
of adequate proportions, and that the survey should be 
placed in the hands of a department closely associated 
with this particular class of work 


The Gas Industry 

(1) The Administration and Finance of Gas Under¬ 
takings with Special Reference to the Gas Regulation 
Act, 1920 ByG Evetts Pp xi + 374 (London 
Benn Bros , Ltd , 1922 ) 32 s 6 d net 

(2) Modern Gasworks Chemistry By Dr G Weyman 
Pp x + 184 (London Benn Bros, Ltd, 1922) 
25s net 

(3) Gasworks Recorders their Construction and Use 
By Dr L A Levy Pp xi 4- 246 (London Benn 
Bros , Ltd , 1922 ) 35s net 

(4) The Distribution of Gas By W Hole Fourth 
edition, rewritten and enlarged Pp xv + 699 
(London Benn Bros , Ltd , 1921) so s net 

HE gas industry had its modest origin in the 
researches of William Murdoch, the " incom¬ 
parable mechanic ” to whom the Royal Society awarded 
its Rumford medal for his work in the production 
and utilisation of illuminating gas Its rapid growth 
owes much to the co-operation of the scientific workers, 
although in the early days, even as now, there were 
not lacking prominent and distinguished men of 
science prepared to wail a Jeremiad over the industry 
While to-day the nature and magnitude of its opera¬ 
tions entitle the gas industry at least to contend foT 
pride of plate among applied sciences, whether chemical, 
mechanical, or physical, it cannot be too strongly 
emphasised that the industry is the child of pure 
science, and its present-day problems the problems 
of pure science The industry asserts that pure and 
applied science are one and indivisible 
Scientific literature, apart from technical journals 
and the Transactions of various institutions, dealing 
with the fundamentals of the processes and control 
of manufacture of towns’ gas is not at present very 
extensive The volumes under review, together with 
Meade’s “ Modern Gasworks Practice ” in the same 
series, and Prof Bone’s “ Coal and its Scientific Use*,” 
constitute practically the only modern English works 
dealing specifically with the scientific and other 
problems of the gas industry 
(1) Consider the magnitude of the industry We 
learn from Mr Evetts’s book that in the United King¬ 
dom the public supply of gas is m the hands of about 
1630 undertakings About 20 million tons of coal and 
65 million gallons of oil ara employed annually in the 
manufacture of gas m the country By-products of 
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carbonisation amount to 10 million tons of coke, 
180 million gallons of tar, 170,000 tons of sulphate of 
ammonia, and 45,000 tons of sulphur annually About 
87 per cent of street lamps in the country are lit by 
gas flu annual make of gas is approximately 1200 
million therms supplied to consumers through about 
8 million meters The figures are clamant for the 
maintenance of a due sense of proportion in criticism 
of the industry We commend them to the notice 
of any in< lined to regard the gasworks as the original 
home of the thrce-card trick, and the gasometer as 
the present-day residence of the Borgias 
Mr Evetts has produced an cxlrenn.lv clear and 
readable account of the lcgishtive and adminis¬ 
trative aspects of the gas industry Primarily in 
tended to meet the requirements of the student, the 
junior assistant, and others desirous of qualifying for 
high administratee posts in the industry, the book 
will be welcomed by a much wider circle of readers 
The provisions of the Gas Regulation Act, 19*0, 
enabling gas to be supplied and sold on the basis of 
its potential thermal value, are set out in Chapter 2 
Although from the date of the publication by the 
Board of Trade of the brochure on Gas Standards 
the gas industry generally wchomed the suggested 
new method of supply (p 34), it should be remarked 
that at a somewhat earlier date such suggestions 
were regarded favourably only by a yery small minority 
of representatives of the gas industry considering the 
subject The supply and sale of gas on the only 
conceivable scientific basis, namely on a thermal 
basis, having regard to present-day uses of gas, we 
owe to the Board of Trade The electrical unit of 
energy supply is termed the Board of Irade Unit 
We suggest that correspondingly the unit of supply 
of gaseous energy should be designated the Board 
of Trade Therm 

Among the matters dealt with by Mr Evetts are 
the sliding scale of gas charges, parliamentary pro¬ 
cedure when applying for a Bill, the model Bill, repairs 
and depreciation, hirings and fittings, arbitration and 
other workaday matters Chapter 8, dealing with 
financial aspects of the sale of gas by therms, is a clear 
statement of the numerous facts to be taken into 
consideration before a calorific value is declared 
Advocates of the supply of low-grade gas should 
ponder well the tables on p 242, giving the costs of 
mams and the pressures necessary to deliver a definite 
quantity of energy in the form of gases of various 
calorific values In this connexion we may remark 
that such changes in declared calorific value as have 
recently occurred have all been in the direction of 
supplying gas of higher calorific value 

(2) Dr Weyman’s book on modem gasworks 
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chemistry describes the methods employed in the 
control of plant and processes employed in the manu¬ 
facture of towns’ gas Chapters are devoted to coal, 
carbonisation, coke, refractory and insulating materials, 
tar, ammonia, oxide purifuation, steam raising, water 
supply, and lubricants A great amount of work has 
gone to the collection of the very large number of 
analytical and other tests comprised in the volume 
We ngret that frequently these are not sufficiently 
detailed or clearly described to afford working instruc¬ 
tions Occasionally, and more especially in regard 
to what would be regarded as essentiallv physical 
tests, the descriptions arc inaccurate or meaningless 
As examples, we would refer to the calorimetric radia¬ 
tion correction (p 27), the standardisation of the 
Wanner pyrometer (p 56), and the determination of 
thermal conductivity (p 74) It is certain that the 
methods described for tilt determination of the thermal 
conductivities of materials will not yield results of 
much value in the hands of the works chemist This 
class of work should, we think, for the present, until 
the gas industry is equipped with its own large central 
testing establishment, be allocated to the National 
Physical Laboratory In any case, if this section of 
the book is to be retained in later editions, it should 
include a description of the simpler flow methods, 
developed at the National Physical Laboratory for the 
determination of thermal conductivity, and probably 
more suitable for adoption in industrial laboratories 
(3) Dr levy’s work on gasworks recorders is the 
complement of Dr Wtymans Control of chemical 
processes tan be based upon the results of snap-tests 
or the indications of recording devices There is much 
to be said for both methods Painful experience with 
some recorders forces the present writer to the un¬ 
fortunate conclusion that generally the former method 
is to be preferred to the latter Individual observers 
suffer from their “ personal equations ” Recording 
devices are not without their idiosyncrasies Their 
value and trustworthiness are to be determined by 
the “ acid test ” How far is the record influenced 
by, and only by, variation in the characteristic to be 
recorded ? Frequently the influence of disturbing 
factors, such as friction, temperature, and the rest, are 
completely overlooked in the design of such instruments 
Pressure and vacuum gauges, pyrometers, gravito- 
meters, gas analysis and volume recorders, and densi¬ 
meters are among the recorders discussed m this volume 
The activity, born of the Gas Regulation Act, 4920, 
among makers of scientific instruments is evidenced 
by the chapter devoted to recording gas calorimeters 
Prof Boys’s instrument, incorporating many novel 
features and points of geometric design, is worthy of 
the dose attention of scientific instrument makers 
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generally Incidentally it mav be mentioned that 
an important feature of this recorder, namely, that 
the calorific value is recorded m strict relation to the 
chart ruling, however the-chart may be displaced on 
the drum, is omitted from the description of the chart 
on p 127 The electrical flow meter of C t Thomas 
described on p 208 et seq is finding extensive application 
in industry, more especially in America In all descrip¬ 
tions of this instrument with whith we are acquainted, 
it appears to have been overlooked that the device 
is merely an application of the constant flow method 
of calorimetry introduced by Prof (allendar, and is 
one more in the lengthy and lengthening list of con¬ 
tributions—not always acknowledged—made by pure 
to applied science Considering that the platinum 
resistance thermometer is among the most accurate 
of all indicating or recording instruments, it is dis¬ 
appointing to find its calibration inaccurately described 
on p 62 and the variation of the resistance of platinum 
with temperature wrongly given in Fig 56 

The mam defect of the present volume is what we 
may be pardoned for describing as its apparent partisan 
character About one - third of the instruments 
described are the products of a single firm This is 
certainly unjustifiable in a work claiming, according 
to the preface, to describe all recording instruments 
of utility m gas engineering We are acquainted with 
at least five types of recording pyrometers which go 
unmentioned although they are of utility at least 
equal to that of any described Scant justice is done 
to certain forms of carbon dioxide recorders, to depth 
gauges, to water or steam meters The recording 
specialities of one firm are referred to m the advertise¬ 
ment pages included in the volume but are not found 
in the text 1 We register our protest against this 
growing tendency m English scientific literature of 
a certain type 

(4) Under the Gas Regulation Act of 1920, the gas 
undertaking is interested in the supply of gas right 
up to the point of combustion of the gas in the burner 
Mr Walter Hole, from his experience as superintendent 
of the City of Leeds Gas Mams and Distribution 
Department, is, we think, as well qualified as any one 
within the industry to undertake the task of com¬ 
piling a standard work on the subject of gas distri¬ 
bution That a fourth edition of his work has been 
called for is eloquent testimony that it supplied a 
^need felt in the industry We would suggest, however, 
that the subject of gas distribution is so large that a 
treatise to be adequate must be the result of the 
co-operation of a number of experts in its various 
branches In these days of specialisation it is not 
to be anticipated that a single individual will be able 
to deal adequately with, e g , the jointing of steel mams 
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and the laws of flow of gases m pipes The result of 
such an attempt might be foreseen and is evident in 
the present volume The section devoted to mam- 
laying is excellent and constitutes the best part of 
the volume That devoted to a theoretical discus¬ 
sion of the flow of gases m pipes is inaccurate and 
altogether inadequate It would be well, we think, 
to include the work of Stanton and Pannell and the 
empirical formula deduced by Lees from their results 
in this section 

New chapters on inferential meters and gas for 
industrial purposes have been included The former 
is not entirely adequate The form of Pitot tube 
developed as the result of work carried out at the 
National Physical Laboratory is quite imorrectly 
attributed to Griggs This error will serv e to illustrate 
the author’s apparent general lark of acquaintance 
with the more strictly si lentific aspects of the subjects 
of gas distribution The chapter on gas for industrial 
purposes is wholly commendable and illustrates the 
great development which has occurred within recent 
years m this direction, a development very much 
accelerated by the call for munitions during the War 

Summing up our impressions after carefully reading 
the four volumes, we would say that the gas industry 
has at long last started on the way to provide itself 
with a scientific and technical literature which shall 
be in some measure adequate to its needs and deserts 
The four volumes here briefly reviewed stand m serious 
need of overhauling, and we suggest that when a further 
edition of any of the volumes is called for, the proof¬ 
reading should be a little more carefully done Gram¬ 
matical errors and split infinitives are m some of the 
volumes almost as thick as “ leaves in Vallombrosa,” 
and we are tempted to infer that the gas industry has 
its own peculiar variant of Kings’ English The 
prices of the volumes are, even in these days of inflated 
mdex figures, exceedingly high A considerable portion 
of the text and illustrations in Mr Hole’s and Dr 
Levy’s volumes is available gratis in the form of 
trade circulars, and we believe that these circulars will, 
owing to the high price of issue of the volumes, con¬ 
tinue to be the main source of information consulted 
by the great majority interested m gas distribution 
and gas-works recorders J S G Thomas 


The Earth under the Rule of Man 

Man as a Geological Agent An Account of His Actions 
on Inanimate Nature By Dr R L Sherlock Pp 372 
(London H F and G Witherby, 1922) 20s net 
HE Human penod of the Quaternary era has set 
m Disregarding epochs of the Pleistocene or 
of earlier periods m which man has left traces of his 
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existence, his activity may be said to have begun when 
a clear field was given for migration His rule on the 
earth’s surface was assured by the disappearance of 
continental glaciation from the temperate zones 
Henceforward, he began seriously to modify the earth 
The improvement of the entrance to a cave was 
probably his first essay in denudation, the building 
of a barricade against wild beasts foreshadowed the 
vast works of transport and accumulation that are 
traceable m the Pyramids or in (uzco 
By turning up the soil with pointed sticks, and 
later with some primitive form of plough, man assisted 
natural agents in the disintegration of hard rocks 
As the soil developed under culture, with a constant 
renewal of its air-ways and water-ways, the subsoil 
in humid climates became modified in an opposite 
direction Its interstices were choked by fine material 
washed in from above There was a greater retention 
of watix in the overling soil, and aerts that at one 
time wert liable to run dry became available for the 
continuous growth of plants When a patch heiamc 
poor and temporarily exhausted, the early and un¬ 
skilled cultivator moved to some adjacent area, just 
as the Berber of the Tell, with his camel plough, or 
the Bantu m some forest-clearing, with his wooden 
hoe, is apt to do at the present day In this way the 
earth was primarily and profoundly influenced by 
man Let us remember that if our “ civilisation ’ 
comes to us from the crowded life of cities our 
“ culture ” reaches farther back, and was born with 
the first tillage of the fields 

This widely spread and continuous attack upon the 
land-surface does not appeal to Dr Sherlock so much 
as might have been expet ted He is more concerned 
with the localised and spectacular results of engineering 
pertinacity in recent centuries These lend themsehes 
to statistical treatment, and they can be compartd 
with the slowly cumulative effects of natural, that is 
to say non human, agents Dr Sherlock has brought 
together a large amount of curious information, and 
is able to tell us (p 24) the total output of coal from 
Great Britain between 1500 and 1913 ad, the area 
(p 110) of England and Wales under pavements in 
1908, and the height of the brick structure (p 236) 
that forms the famous mound of Babylon A fine 
example of his zeal for calculation appears on p 73, 
where, by the use of average specific gravities, he 
records the output of quames of eleven types of 
material during nineteen years in cubic yards in place of 
tons, 2 75, however, seems a slip for a 25 in the case 
of gypsum, and is it scientific to use for quarried 
ironstone a factor so precisely stated as 4 017 ? 

It was well worth while to direct attention to the 
enormous bulk of the artificial hills of slag or shale 
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that are still growing in our mining areas The 
illustrations facing pp 203 and 207 are convincing 
evidence of the activity of man The modification 
of an area of complex structure by the spread of a city 
over it is excellently typified in the chapter on London 
The story of the origin of Moorficlds m water that was 
banked up against the Roman Wall, and of the re¬ 
placement of the alluvial mud of the Wall Brook apd 
the Langbournc Water by the subterranean floors of 
some of our most monumental city buildings, might 
have been told in even greater detail Dr Sherlock, 
however, is not to be lured into the pu turesque He 
does not step aside to mention the lining of corridors 
in modern offices and hotels with the spoils of Egypt 
and Numidia, with slabs of imperial porphyry, “ fiam- 
meggiante come sanguc,” and with pale marbles volup¬ 
tuously veined, or the accumulation of exotic blocks, 
exceeding in variety and length of travel the erratics 
of an ice-agc, which man has brought together to deck, 
say, San Paolo fuori le Mura, even in an epoch of 
nine tcenth-ccnturv restoration The amount of Caen 
stone in the south of ]• ngland or of the corresponding 
oolite from Portlend m the grey limestone areas of 
Iicland, suggests similar reflections A conspicuous 
example of man’s energy in geological transport is 
to be found in the Portuguese stone that was hrought 
in carncks round the Cape to huild the jutting fort 
on the coral shore at Mo$ imbique 

I hough the reader’s imagination is not touched by 
Dr Sherlock plenty of facts art given on which to found 
an outlook A sense of auurite hard work pervades 
the volume The material has been quarried out, 
and tht result of its accumulation is neither a slag- 
heap nor a cathedral Wc have noticed only one 
misprint (“ Btrschlag ” for “ Utyschlag ’’), and few 
matters that the geologist could reasonable question 
We wish that we could agree with the optimistic 
statement on p 112 that “ no sooner is a part of the 
road-covering destroyed than more material is brought 
from a quarry to replace it ” In illustration of the 
denuding effect of ordinary traffic, a photograph of 
one of the deeply cut by-wavs in the Folkestone Sand 
of Surrey would have been welcome as a touch of 
rural England It would refresh one after reading 
of the 156,000,000 cubic yards of comminuted quartz- 
conglomerate on the Rand 

I he construction of the volume is such that its 
mam Imes suggest attractive by-ways The amazing 
transference of rock-matenal for agncultural purposes 
from Chile, Christmas Island, or the desert-edge of 
Gafsa, might well deserve a mention The de¬ 
structive action of man-made sulphuric acid in the 
atmosphere of our mdustnal towns has been pointed 
out by Mr J A Howe Dr Sherlock, however, has 
L I 
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provided us with ample material for developing the 
subject along such paths as may appeal to us most 
nearly Grenville A J Cole 


Comparative Psychology 

Handbuch der vergletchenden Psycholope Heraus- 
gegeben von Gustav Kafka Band i Die Entwtck- 
lungsstufen des Seelenlebens Pp vm + 526 Band 
2 Die Funktionen des normalen Seelenlebens Pp 
viu + 513 Band 3 Die Funktionen des abnortnen 
Seelenlebens Pp vin + 515 (Munchen Ernest 
Reinhardt, 1922) 

HE present is often said to be a psychological age, 
and certainly the recent rapid multiplication of 
psychological books and lectures would seem to justify 
the above statement One happy result of the stimulus 
which popularity has given to the production of psycho¬ 
logical literature has been to make that literature 
extensive and varied Nevertheless a survey of that 
literature shows that the psychologist’s library is by 
no means adequate to his needs There are at least 
two regrettable deficiencies, deficiencies which are 
more obvious m English than in German psycho¬ 
logical literature There is, on one hand, no large-size 
and generally accredited work on theoretical or pure 
psychology, a work sympathetically mediatory between 
the several divergent schools of contemporary psycho¬ 
logical thought, a work which provides a basis of theory 
for the co-ordination of the as yet somewhat scattered 
results reached m the vanous fields of psychological 
research There are in existence many first drafts of 
and essays'towards sucli a work, but none is detailed 
and comprehensive enough, apart from the fact that 
none of them can claim anything like general agree¬ 
ment , and this deficiency, however unavoidable, 
however much a symptom of scientific health, is 
obviously very disconcerting to students 
1 he second deficiency, the one most m question here, 
is the absence of a sustamed and comprehensive 
attempt to describe the world of living beings from the 
psychological point of view Twenty years ago this 
would have seemed an impossible, if not a thankless 
task To-day it is at least possible to make a beginning 

For one of the many indications of the psychologicalness 
(if the word may be permitted) of this age has been and 
still is the rapid and unresting invasion of one realm 
after another of concrete experience by the psychologist 
From the somewhat supermundane and, to many, jejune 
science, closely associated with metaphysics, which it 
was in the last century, psychology has developed into 
a science which touches practical interests and activities 
at a thousand points Education and industry, art and 
society, war and peace, all have begun to be at least 
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discussed and often treated from the psychological 
point of view And one result of this successful 
ramification has been the accumulation of material 
for such a description of the world 

What a fascinatmg gazetteer that would be, a psycho¬ 
logical gazetteer of the world 1 A survey of the world 
through the eyes and from the vantage point of the 
psychologist 1 What tantalising glimpses one has of 
a psychological description of politics, of busmess, 
of courtship and marnage Those preserves of 
opinion which, as Mr Trotter says, are deemed too 
lofty for knowledge and are reserved for conviction, 
would no longer be able to keep their sacrosanct aloof¬ 
ness One would seek to understand not only the origin 
and persistence of the opinions but also the taboo itself 
All phenomena, oaths, and tea-parties, morality and 
social rank, would be approached from the point of 
view of psychological interpretation Ethical and 
aesthetic prejudgments would neither deter nor mislead, 
they would be explained One would psychology on 
a cosmic scale, never stopping till the psychology of the 
psychologist himself had been written 

There is scant prospect, alas, of anything of the 
quality and scale of the above for a very long time 
to come Intensively and extensively contemporary 
psychology is not equal to such a task On one 
hand, psychology, despite its recent advances, has not 
yet explored, much less cultivated, the full extent of its 
territory Progress has been ragged, and while here 
the workers are many and progress rapid, there it is well 
if a bare seisin has been taken On the other hand, 
psychological theory is as yet too limited and too 
sketchy, neither strong enough nor comprehensive 
enough, for the organisation and interpretation of the 
vast mass of data with which it would have to grapple 
But half a loaf is better than no bread, and if even 
relative finality cannot be looked for, yet a beginning 
is feasible If no beginning has so far been made, with 
the possible exception of the late Wilhelm Wundt’s 
obsolescent and inadequately conceived “ Volker- 
psychologie,” the fault must lie with the necessary 
specialisation of contemporary psychology The indi¬ 
vidual psychologist has been marooned, as it were, in 
his own field of work, ample though that field has often 
been, his tentatives towards communication and co¬ 
operation have been baffled by the immensity of the 
science, and few have had the courage and the vision 
even briefly and imperfectly to envisage that science 
as an articulate whole So that even the little that 
was possible has been left undone, and the reader who 
wishes to gain even a cursory and incomplete conspectus 
of psychological experience must pursue his purpose 
through scores of ill-related and narrow volumes 
The student’s labours have been considerably 
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lightened, and the present unfortunate and unnecessary 
state of affairs significantly improved, by a recently 
published work This is the " Manual of Compara¬ 
tive Psychology ” edited by Prof Gustav Kafka, of 
Munich, to which twelve psychologists, including 
himself, have contributed The work itself is divided 
into twelve sections each section constituting a specific 
department of psychology and being written b> a 
sphrialist in that department These sections are 
grouped, somewhat unequallv, into three groups, each 
group corresponding to a volume ol some five hundred 
pages The three groups are The Evolution of Mind 
(Animals, Primitive Mankind, and Children), the 
Functions of the Normal Mind (Language, Religion, 
Art, Society, and Vocational Psychology), and the 
Functions of the Abnormal Mind (Psychopathology, 
Sex Dreams, and Criminals) 

This list sufficiently mdicates the scope of the work 
It is casv to find omissions law, industry and 
morality arc inadequately represented, for example, 
while the editor himself deplores the absence of a 
section on the psychology of science, an omission due 
to his inability to find any one to write the section 
It is easv also to find fault with the arrangement of the 
subject-matter To mention one point only, it is surelv 
not justifiable to give the impression that sex and 
dreams are abnormalities One might again stress the 
occasional overlapping, the occasional unevenness of 
treatment and of point of view, and the more than 
occasional stodginess of manner, due largely to excessive 
compression on the one hand, and to theoretical in¬ 
coherence on the other hand But this is a pioneer 
work and must be judged leniently If the reader 
brings an active and organising mind to its perusal, 
then the defects will be neutralised and the solid 
qualities of the work appreciated For this reason 
one hesitates to recommend the work to the general 
reader, above all to the general reader who knows 
little or no psychology, and to whom an overloaded 
and viscous style is repellent To those better 
versed in psychology its comprehensiveness, its 
accuracy, and its excellent bibliographies will make 
their appeal They will be grateful for the compact 
account of the psychology of language They will be 
glad to have Sante de Sanctis’ views on dreams, mas- 
much as they are the views of a man who began the 
study of dreams before Freud published his “ Traum- 
deutung ” , and they will be appreciative of and grate¬ 
ful for much else m this timely work The fact that it is 
written m 6erman will constitute but one more reason 
for regret that an international language for science 
has not long since made the peculiar aptitude of the 
German for this type of work the common property of 
mankind 
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Our Bookshelf 

Ilandbuch der Pjlanzenan atomic Herausgegeben von 
Prof K Linsbauer II Abteilung, i Ted Thallo- 
phyten Band 6 Baktenen und Stnihlenpilze 
Von Prof Dr Rudolf Lieske Pp iv + 88 (Berlin 
Gebrudtr Borntraeger, 1922 ) 45 6<2 
The purpose of this handbook, which is to be comprised 
in a series of monographs by specialists in the various 
branches of the subject is to give, in brief compass, a 
critical presentation of the present state of our know¬ 
ledge of plant anatomy and < ytologv In the volume 
belore us, Prof Rudolph I leske, of the University of 
Heidelberg, has brought together, in a eommendably 
brief and useful form, a critical digest of what is at 
present known of the morphology of the bacteria and 
ra\ fungi (Actinomvc etes) The first part ol the book 
contains an account of the bacteria In reference to 
the nuclei and nuclear structures which have been so 
frequently described, it is concluded that, although 
there can be no doubt about the existence of minute 
granules with nuclear characteristics, the presence of 
true nuclei in the bacteria has by no means been 
proved The author has some interesting observa¬ 
tions upon the recently described symplastic stage m 
bacterial development, and on the so-called sexual 
reproduction of bacteria Among other topics dealt 
with are pleomorphism and variability, filtrablc viruses, 
and mycobacteria 

In the second part of the volume the ray-fungi are 
dealt with In discussing the systematic position of 
the group it is pointed out these organisms have 
certain characteristics in common both with bacteria 
and fungi, and that thee must be looked upon as an 
independent group standing between the two The 
various forms of the \ctmomvcetes present an astonish¬ 
ing variability both m moi jihological and physio¬ 
logical peculiarities, and the characters which have 
been used by various observers to discriminate species 
are so inconstant that no dependence can be placed 
upon them 

A literature list accompanies each part of the work, 
and there is a good index 

Mathematics and Physical Science in Classical Antiquity 
By D C Macgregor Translated from the German 
of J L Heiberg (Chapters m the History of 
Science, II) Pp no (London Oxford Uni¬ 
versity Press, 1922) as 6 d net 
This volume gives a general survey of the science of 
classical antiquity, laying special stress on the mathe¬ 
matical and physical aspects It opens with an account 
of the Ionian natural philosophy, pointing out that 
science is the development of early attempts of man 
to see his way in the world outside Next there is a 
chapter on the achievements of the Pythagorean school, 
followed by two others on the progress made in the 
fifth century b c One of these is on mathematics, 
still under the influence of Pythagoras, and the other 
on medicine, which then reached a level not surpassed 
before the Alexandrian age The work of Plato and 
Anstotle is adequately dealt with, while the longest 
chapter in the book is assigned to Euclid, Archimedes, 
and the Alexandrian school In the period of de¬ 
cline which followed (second and first centuries b c > 
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only medicine made any real progress, and a four-page 
chapter is sufficient to record the work of the Romans 
The last chapter, a long one, is devoted to Greek 
scientific literature of the Byzantine empire, it being 
stated that the founders of modern science, such as 
Galileo, Copernicus, and Newton, learnt from the Greeks 
not only particular results but also the very meaning 
of science 

Naturally Prof Heiberg’s little book makes no 
pretence of being a complete history of science in 
classical antiquity It puts the achievements of the 
different schools of thought into a true perspective, and 
the language throughout is free from technicalities 
The book would be improved by the insertion of more 
dates, even when these are only known approximately 
(A companion volume deals more fully with the medical 
and biological sides of the subject) W E H B 

Tested Methods of Metallurgical Analysis ( Non-Ferrous) 

By S Pile and R Johnston Pp 128 (London 

H b and G Witherby, 1922 ) -js 6d net 
In referring to the literature of metallurgical analysis 
the student, and even the worker of experience, fre 
quently finds himself at a loss to select, from the mass 
of alternative detail offered, a method suited to his 
immediate requirements The authors of the present 
work, while disclaiming any novelty in the methods 
given, have collected together a series of will-tried 
methods of which they have had personal experience 
The book deals mainly with commercial metals and 
their more important allovs It opens with a few 
introductory remarks on general analytical procedure, 
and on sampling In the latter no mention is made of 
the frequent nei essity for rejecting the first few drillings 
of a bar to avoid the introduction of skin impurities, 
as distinct, of course, from segregated elements The 
suggestion of dissolving up a large quantity of metal, 
and working on an aliquot portion of the solution, is 
a good one, and worthy of more general adoption The 
metals are dealt with in alphabetic al order, several good 
methods being gi\ cn for each metal, and special atten¬ 
tion is paid to details of manipulation 1 he mclusion 
of “ moisture ” among the determinations is rendered 
possible by the somewhat “ scrappy ” reference to fuels 
and oils \ similar extension in the case of sulphur is 
treated at greater length No mention is made of gold 
or its alloys 

With some exceptions, perhaps of secondary im¬ 
portance, the book is a sound and careful compilation, 
and should meet all the requirements of those needing, 
at the working bench, a trustworthy guide to assays 
coming within the scope of the book, familiar or 
otherwise 

Faune de France 4 Sipuncultens , Fchturtens, 

Pnapuliens Par Prof L Cu&iot Pp 31 (Pans 

,P Lechevalier, 1922 ) 3 francs 
To this excellent series, promoted by a federation of 
the French natural history societies, Prof Cu6not, of 
Nancy, contributes an account of the curious marine 
animals that used to be classed together as Gephyrea 
Nowadays it is supposed that the resemblances between 
the three groups mentioned in the title are due to 
convergence, and that each group was derived inde¬ 
pendently from some pnmitive ancestor of the annelids 
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Prof Cudnot, whose writings of twenty years ago on 
some of these creatures are well known to zoologists, 
has here given a clear, interesting, and well-illustrated 
summary of the species living round the coasts of 
France British zoologists, though they have the 
works of Shipley and the more recent paper by Southern, 
may none the less welcome this convenient aid to the 
study of a remarkable assemblage FAB 

Manuel de filature Par F Rubigny (Bibhoth^que 
Professionnelle) Pp 366 (Pans J B Baillidre 
et fils, 1922) 10 francs 

Thf volume under notice is one of a series of techno 
logical works, written primarily for the use of workers 
m the several industries, and deals with the spinning 
of all kinds of fibres, including asbestos and artificial 
silk, and also with the spinning of paper yarn The 
treatment follows similar lines to those adopted by 
other writers on spinning, but with rather more atten¬ 
tion to function and less description of machinery 
details than is the case with Fnglish works on the 
subject Though this book cannot, any more than 
similar works on spinning technique, be taken as a 
trustworthy guide with respect to the raw materials, 
yet considering the wide field covered in less than 400 
octavo pages, the treatment is otherwise remarkably 
adequate , and the book should be found a useful 
supplement to the usual works on spinning 

fours de physique mathhnatique de la Faculti des 
Sciences Par Prof J Boussmesq fomph merits 
au tome 3 (onciliation du veritable determinisme 

mdcamque avec l’existencc de la vie et de W liberte 
morale Pp xlvm + 217 (Pans Gautlucr-Villars 
et tie, 1922) 30 francs 

This book is in the nature of a supplement to a complete 
course of mathematical physics by the University of 
Pans professor It contains an extraordinary variety of 
matter, not very well arranged, but its mam purpose is 
to round off a natural philosophy course by including, or 
rather by reconciling the mechanism of physical nature 
with the indeterminism of life and consciousness To 
a certain extent this has been the intellectual problem 
smcc Leibniz Prof Boussmesq can scarcely be said 
to claim to bring forward anything distinctively new, 
but he discusses the problem with full scientific know¬ 
ledge and keen philosophical interest 

Smith’s Intermediate Chemistry Revised and rewntten 
by Prof J Kendall and E E Slosson Pp xv + 566 
(New York The Century Co , London G Bell 
and Sons, Ltd , 1922 ) 8r 6d net 
There can be no doubt that this book, the first edition 
of which was reviewed in Nature of October 14, 1920, 
p 208, has been greatly improved by revision It is 
now more balanced m treatment, is very well printed 
and bound, and is probably the best elementary treatise 
on chemistry of the day The inaccurate historical 
note on oxygen (p 28), which was mentioned m the 
former review, has been toned down, but is still some¬ 
what incorrect Apart from the very clear and modem 
account of the chemistry of the common elements, the 
book contains a large number of brief notes on im¬ 
portant matters (vitamins, enzymes, atomic structure, 
isotopes) not often met with in elementary manuals 
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Letters to the Editor 

[The Editor does not hold himself responsible for 
opinions expressed by his cot respondents Neither 
can he undertake to return, nor to correspond with 
the writers of, rejected manuscripts intended for 
this or any other part of Naiuri No notice is 
talen of anonymous communications ] 

Origin of Radioactive Disintegration 

In a letter to Nature of September 16, 1922 (vol 
no, p 179) R N Pease directs attention to the 
possibility that the radioactivity of the heaviest 
elemenls may be due to the distuibing effeit of the 
elections in the atom Phis view may be tiaccd 
back to the time of the discovery of ladioactivity 
(cf J j Thomson Phil Mag 7 265 1904 and Loid 
Ktlvin, Phil Mag 8 525 190j) Ihe problem 
however has been seriously complicated by the 
circumstam e that on the basis of ordinary mccli lines 
and electrodynamics the outstanding difficulty has 
not so much been to understand thit radioactive 
dismtcgrition can occur as to undeistand the simple 
law of radioactive decay Icn the latter question 
it seems that the development of the quantum 
theory has piepared the way to a deeper insight in 
the stnse that the same law may lx shown to apply 
to transition processes between stationaiy states of 
quantise <1 systc tns 

On the basis of the quantum jxistulites alone it 
is ui open question wliethu the nuclear instability 
is a strictly spontaneous process sole ly dependent upon 
the state of the nucleus itself or whether external 
influences ilso play an essential part A tentative 
aigumcnt in favour of the latter view is perhaps 
afforded by the fact that the life periods of the 
elements at the beginning of the disintegration 
series are very large This fact suggests the idea 
that the nuclei may be intrinsically stable and the 
radioactivity of these elements induced by the 
action of an external field of force the origin of which 
tn ty be looked for in the surrounding electrons 
The regular variation in the life period of successive 
elements in the disintegration series seems to indicate 
that the disintegration when once initiated proceeds 
spontaneously until a stable element is reached 
On the other hand the occurrence of radioactivity 
111 the elements of low atomic numbers (rubidium 
and potassium) might be due to an enhanced efficiency 
of the perturbations clue to some sort of resonance 
in the interaction between the nuclear and the 
electronic motion 

The force exerted by the electrons at a point in 
or close to, the atomic nucleus will increase rapidly 
with increasing atomic number on account of the 
decreasing dimensions of the electronic orbits belong 
mg to a permanent group It will, however in 
addition, depend intimately on the nature of the 
electronic configuration If this configuration at 
every moment exhibits central symmetry the forces 
from the electrons will to a large extent neutralise 
each other The case is essentially different in the 
recent theory of Bohr according to which the electrons 
belonging to a particular group and moving in 
eccentric orbits will approach the nucleus in succession 
The shortest distance from the nucleus will be 
attained by the electrons moving in orbits with 
azimuthal quantum number equal to 1, and will 
then be given by 

rf-jg,(*—«■) (1) 

approximately Here N is atomic number, d„ the 
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radius of the orbit in the normal hydrogen atom, 
and 0= -j~ — 7 2 x io*‘ is the constant occurring in 
the theory of the fine structure of hydrogen lmes 
For the uranium atom the above formula gives 
15x10-'* cm On the other hand the inferior 
limit for the diameter of the uranium nucleus, 
derived from the energy of tht a-particles from 
uranium on assuming this energy to be due to the 
electrostatic lepulsion of the nucleus, comes out of 
the same order of magnitude as the above value of 
d At the moment of closest approach these electrons 
will thus exert forces upon the individual particles 
of the nucleus which may be of the same order of 
magnitude as the electrostatic attraction or repulsion 
between the particles themselves Tor still larger 
atomic numbeis d will rapidly de< rease while the 
nuclear dimensions will be expected to increase It 
is therefore sien that for some atomic number not 
far ahead of that of uranium the elu. trons in question 
would have to pass quite close to the nucleus and 
thus exeit large perturbing forces cm the nuclear 
particles tor stiU larger atomic numbers a motion 
for whu h the nuclear field is treated as clue to 1 point 
chirge would become impossible as the electrons 
in question would have to collide with the nucleus 
On the whole it docs not appexr excluded that the 
presence of radioactivity among the heaviest known 
elements as well is the appvrent ibsenci of elements 
of higher atomic numbers may he connected with 
some soi t of interac tion between the nucle ir and the 
external electrons 

The efficiency of this interaction will be expected 
to depend intimately on certain resonanc e conditions, 
as is the 1 ise for ordinary mechanical systems 
The frequencies of the motion of the nucleus must 
m general be expected to be of in altogether higher 
order of m igmtude than the frequencies in the 
motion of the clei trons but there remains the 
possibility that the nucleus as a whole will rotate 
md this rotational frequency inay in some cises be 
comparable with some electronic frequency The 
tase when the nucleus rotates with an angular 
momentum equal to h/i* is of special interest as 
this value appears to be associated with the most 
stable state of quantised systems lhe lotational 
frequew y w may then be estimated from the ex¬ 
pression ^ 

K ~4ir* Ma‘ ^ 

where M ind a are the nuclear mass and radius of 
gyration about the axis of rotation Assuming the 
nuclear dimensions to increase from about 8x10 '* cm 
in helium (Rutherford and Chadwick) to about 
6'10 11 cm in uranium (cf above 1 ! this frequency is 
found to decrease fiotn about to* 0 set in helium to 
ibout 10“ sec '* in uranium The latter value is 
essentially larger than the value to be expected for 
valency electrons T.his is also necessary in order 
to understand the fact that the radioactive properties 
hitherto on record are independent of chemical 
combinations It will further be found compatible 
with the assumptions regarding the nuclear dimi nsions 
to assume the frequencies of nucleai rotation in 
potassium and rubidium to be of the same order 
of magnitude as the electronic frequencies of the 
K and the L electrons respectively m these elements 
The above considerations however, are to be 
regarded merely as tentative suggestions, and our 
knowledge of nuclear structure is probably far too 
scanty to permit of any definite conclusions concern¬ 
ing these questions at present S Rosseland 
Copenhagen, Institut for teoretisk Fysik, 

February 12 
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1 The New Marine Biological Research Station 
of the Bergen Museum 

For close upon one hundred years researches 
regarding marine fauna have been a prominent part 
of the work carried out by the Bergen Museum 
The first biological station in Norway was built m 
the year of 1891 and was attached to the museum 
On account, however, of the expansion of the city 
of Bergen, the pollution of the salt-water supply 
for the station gradually increased to such an extent 
that the biological work there had to be abandoned 

By the generosity of private donors, who realised 
that the fine traditions of the maritime research 
work carried out at Bergen should lie maintained, 
the Trustees of the Bergen Museum have been 
enabled to build a new station 1 he biological 
station (Fig 1) is now situated on the island of 
Herdla, about seventeen miles from Bergen The 
station is thus right in the centre of one of the richest 
and most promising fields for research of the west 
coast of Norway, well known also through the 


investigations of such British naturalists as Norman, 
Jeffreys, Harmer, Punnett, and others The open 
sea, the deep fjords, and the narrow sounds with 
their strong currents offer here the most varied and 
changing conditions of life for marine fauna, which 
accordingly is extraordinarily rich and well repre¬ 
sented 

Any biological condition typical of the west coast 
of Norway may be reached within less than two 
hours’ sail from the station The salt-water supply 
is taken from a depth of approximately 25 metres, 
which guarantees salt water of excellent quality 
and without appreciable changes in temperature and 
salinity Thus are present the best conditions for 
experimental and embryological research 

The object of the station is to serve as a basis for 
scientific investigations, as well as for the inter¬ 
national courses m marine biology which were held 
at the Bergen Museum for a number of years until 
1914, and with a large participation from abroad 
The station is open to naturalists of all nations 
During the period in the summer when no courses 
are held the station has tables for ten scientific 
workers besides the staff During the winter there 
are tables for five only Being situated close to the 
open sea, which never freezes, the station can be 
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kept open all the year round, and thus offers good 
opportunities for collecting material during the 
winter months The station contains the necessary 
accommodation for housing naturalists visiting it 
A 25-ton research vessel, the Herman Fttele, is 
attached to the station, and is equipped with 
appliances for research down to a depth of 1500 
metres Moreover, the station is provided with a 
smaller open motor boat and various rowing boats 
By the opening up of this new station facilities are 
afforded for utilising again the particularly favourable 
conditions for marine biological investigation offered 
by the west coast of Norway I shall be glad to 
reply to any inquiries regarding the station or the 
reservation of tables A Brinkmann 

(Director ) 

Museet, Bergen, Norway 


Industrial Applications of the Microscope 

While one reads with satisfaction in Nature of 
February 17, p 239, of the ever increasing examples 
of the application of the 
microscope to industry the 
fact remains that the use 
of the mmeralogical micro¬ 
scope with the small amount 
of knowledge of crystal 
optics necessary has up to 
the present been practically 
disregarded 

In 1918 a considerable 
amount of work was done in 
this connexion dealing par¬ 
ticularly with explosives, 
but the results were never 
published, and hence it is 
thought that the following 
example may be of interest 
It was proved quite defin¬ 
itely at the Ardeer Factory 
of Nobel’s Explosives Com¬ 
pany that the degree of 
nitration in guncotton and 
nitrocellulose could be 
ascertained directly by the 
optical properties of the 
product Thus it was 
found that the birefringence 
of ordinary cotton fibre before nitration was strong 
and of a positive character The same cotton after 
being fully nitrated showed strong birefringence but 
of a negative character, while cotton with an inter¬ 
mediate degree of nitration was shown to be practi¬ 
cally isotropic 

It was found afterwards that a corresponding work 
had been carried out by Dr Phil Hans Ambron in 
Germany, and he published a table giving the actual 
values and character of the birefringence of nitrated 
cellulose and also nitrated ramie or China grass It 
is, of course, true that the degree of nitration can be 
obtained quicker and more accurately by means of a 
nitrometer but the two lots of information differ 
widely The nitrometer gives the average nitration 
of the whole sample while the microscope gives the 
actual nitration of separate fibres, and is therefore a 
valuable test of the homogeneity of the sample 

During the War, when acetone was unobtainable, 
a substitute had to be found as a solvent for nitrated 
cellulose in the making of cordite Ether-alcohol 
was the substitute used Now, while cellulose and 
almost any form of nitrated cellulose are soluble m 
acetone, ether-alcohol will only dissolve nitrated 
cellulose of a certain percentage nitration, and the 
homogeneous nitration of large samples of cotton was 
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by no means easy or altogether certain, and hence the 
microscopic method should have been invaluable 
The results of these experiments were obtained too 
late to be used on a large scale but they certainly 
show an example of the class of information 
obtainable 

Another application of a rather humorous nature 
can also be cited A large consignment arrived in 
the factory of what was called ground silica This 
was sent to the analytical department and its per¬ 
centage of silica ascertained It was pointed out 
however that the value of ground silica did not lie in 
the purity of the material but m its fineness and 
homogeneity This was tested both by elutnation 
and the microscope The microscope revealed the 
fact that the material was nothing but an inferior 
sand, with very little grinding Ground silica must, 
of course always show conchoidal fracture and not 
rounded grams I his sample was also shown to 
contain the mineral glauconite actually replacing the 
tests in small fragments of forammifera, and hence 
had during its formation been closely connected with 
the sea The price per ton indicated that the material 
was supposed to have been obtained by the gnnding 
of vein quartz 

The identification of asbestos has been published 
before, but it bears repeating Platinised asbestos 
was extensively used in the sulphuric acid plant 
The asbestos was originally supplied from the conti 
nent but during the war this supply was not available 
The South African asbestos or the mineral crocidohte 
was used as a substitute with very disastrous results 
It was decided therefore, that the nature of the 
original asbestos must be obtained by chemical 
analysis and all samples similarly tested The 
chemical analysis of a complicated silicate like 
asbestos is a long and by no means easy process, as 
the asbestos is seldom free from other complicated 
silicates Now, it was found by a very simple 
mmeralogical test that the original sample was the 
mineral chrysotile, and by similar tests it was quite 
easy to ascertain which of the other samples was also 
chrysotile and to pick out the purest In this way, 
a dozen samples were tested in two hours whereas 
the chemical analysis had already been in hand for 
three months, and was likely at the same rate to take 
another six and give no information whatever 

The simple test for chrysotile was mounting it on 
a microscopic slide in mononitrobenzene and rotating 
it between crossed nicols The refractive index was 
obtained by the Becke method The refractive index 
together with the birefringence and optical character 
render the mineral quite distinct from any other sold 
as asbestos These are three of the very many 
occasions that cropped up so frequently 

Ashley g Lowndes 

Marlborough College, Wilts 


Factors of Odorous Strength 

In the letter from Mr J H Kenneth published m 
Nature of February 3, page 151, a relation is in¬ 
dicated between the odours of certain substances and 
specific gravity If, however, we examine the boiling- 
points of the odorous constituents of the four oils 
mentioned, we find that m order of increasing vapour 
pressure the oils stand as follows sandalwood (305b 
cedarwood (280), origanum (230), and terebene (160), 
the figures m brackets being the approximate boilmg 
points This order is precisely that represented by 
the specific gravity quoted by Mr Kenneth 

I scarcely think the phenomenon with which 
Mr Kenneth’s letter deals, can safely be ascribed to 
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the specific gravity of the oils although possibly in 
this instance the specific gravity is a property con¬ 
comitant with volatility Volatility alone, however, 
does not afford a completely satisfactory explanation 
of this and many other phenomena connected with 
the smell of an odoriferous substance There are at 
least four factors concerned, namelj (1) Volatility , 

(2) solubility in the aqueous layers in the nose 

(3) solubility m the lipoid fats of the nose, and 

(4) chemical reaction with osmoceptors in the nose 

A substance which fails to satisfy an> one or more 
of these factors, is odourless and it is obvious that 
variations in the factors will produce variations in 
both the strength and the quality of the odour 

T H Durrans 

llie Dyson Perrins I iboratory 
South Parks Road 

Oxford hebru iry 6 


With reference to Mr Kenneth’s letter in Nature 
of lebruary 3, p 151, I should like to point out 
that if the votes be counted on a sort of pro¬ 
portional representation scheme by adding to the 
first votes for each substance half the second, a 
third of the third and a quarter of the fourth we 
get the following results in votes 

S C O 1 

1866 1156 933 633 

This result seems to me to enforce Mr Kenneth’s 
argument Frank H Plrrycoste 

Higher Shute Cottage Polperro R S O 
Cornwall, February 17 


The Life Cycle of the Eel In Relation to Wegener's 
Hypothesis 

In Nature of January 27; p 131, under the title 
" The Distribution of Life in the Southern Hemi¬ 
sphere, and its Bearing on Wegener’s Hypothesis,’’ 
an account is given of a discussion at a recent meeting 
of the Royal Society of South Africa on this question 
Opinions were divided, the geologists suspending 
judgment, while the hypothesis was opposed on 
botanical and entomological grounds as being un¬ 
necessary On the other hand it was said that the 
most important zoological evidence in support of 
*Wegcner s theory was provided by the distribution 
of the isopod, Phreatoicus 

It seems to me that strong evidence in favour of 
Wegener s hypothesis is to be found m the life- 
history of the Eurppean freshwater eel, as revealed 
by the brilliant researches of Dr J Schmidt, of 
Copenhagen For something like eighteen years 
Dr Schmidt has been engaged on this subject He 
has published numerous papers and has summarised 
his results m the Philosophical Transactions, pub¬ 
lished a year ago, and quite lately in Nature 
(January 13) It will be sufficient for the present 
purpose to allude only to certain of his results 

Of the two freshwater eels of the North Atlantic, 
the American species spawns somewhat to the south 
and west of the spawning region of the European 
species, and the larvae attain full size and, after 
metamorphosis, enter the freshwaters of the American 
coast when about one year old On the other hand, 
the larvae of the European species, originating more 
to the east but still in the same region, are trans¬ 
ported by the Atlantic Drift and its continuations, 
aided perhaps by their own efforts, it may be for 
thousands of miles, as shown in the chart, p 51 of 
the article in Nature of January 13 Stall more to 
the point, the larvae are about three years old when 
they become transformed into elvers and enter 
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freshwaters A larval life so extremely prolonged, 
as Dr Schmidt points out, is quite unique The 
rate of growth, moreover, is extraordinarily slow 
At full size, after about three years’ growth the 
larvae are approximately three mches long, although 
the temperature of the water in which they are 
immersed is comparatively high In our own waters 
with much lower temperatures most young fishes would 
attain a corresponding length in as many months 
The extremely slow growth of the larve of the 
European eel is thus an adaptation to the prolonged 
journey 

It is scaicely possible to understand this unique 
hase in the life cycle of the European eel on the 
ypothesis that the geographical conditions were 
formerly the same as now exist But if Wegener s 
theory be accepted, the explanation is simple As 
the coasts slowly receded from one another the 
larval life of what became the European species w is 
more and more prolonged by naturil selection in 
correspondence with the greater distance to be 
traversed T Wfmvss Fulton 

41 Queen s Road, Aberdeen 

I ebruary 16 


The Stoat’s Winter Pelage 

Sir Hi rbert Maxwills letter on the above in 
Nature of I ebruary 17, p 220 raises points of great 
interest Presumably if his glacial explanation be 
coirect stoats taken from the Scottish Highlands to 
the south of England will stdl become white in the 
winter, whereas stoats brought from the southern 
counties to the north of Brit nn will rem un the 
same colour the year round Has this ever been 
put to the test 5 

It would be instructive to know whether winter 
coats intermediate in shade between brown and 
cream-white arc ever assumed I ask this from the 
point of view of mutation, which is so much to the 
fore at present Have for example circumpolar 
white animals arisen from coloured ones through 
chance albinos being preserved and increased by 
Mendelian segregation or have they appeared 
through the selection of paler and paler forms leading 
eventually up to white ? 

Then again taking Sir Herbert Maxwell s explana¬ 
tion as correi t, have w e not here an example revealing 
how slowly evolution may work ? I he elimination 
of the arctic winter garb of the stoat in Britain is 
not yet complete though some thousands of years 
at least must have elapsed since the last ice age 

One more point Is the British stoat as regards 
its pelage reverting to the pre-glacial condition, and 
if so how docs this harmonise with the view that 
evolution is irreversible 5 John Parkin 

The Gill, Brayton, Cumberland 


Sir Herbert Maxweli's attractive thesis (Nature, 
February 17, p 220), that latitude and not winter 
temperature regulates the seasonal change of the 
stoat's pelage from brown to white, does not meet 
all the facts of the case Islay is farther north than 
Monreith, and yet in Islay a large proportion of the 
stoats retain their summer colour throughout the 
winter 

Having made arrangements some time ago to 
obtain specimens of the Islay stoat, regarded by 
Mr Gernt Miller as a distinct race, I was struck by 
the fact that individuals killed in December and 
February were m summer coat This suggested in¬ 
quiry as to the usual course of events in the island, 
and Mr Macdonald reported that there white winter 
stoats are rather the exception than the rule that 
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of more’than 20 stoats he had killed during the winter 
of 1921-22, only one was entirely white, although in 
the previous winter the proportion was higher, about 
six being white, but that only in exceptional years 
did the proportion of white individuals attain to 
about half of the total number killed 

Now the latitude of Edinburgh is not far off that 
of Islay, yet my impression is that here almost all 
the stoats become white in a normal winter 

These and other facts strengthen the old idea that 
climate is somehow involved in the colour-change, 
which seems also to depend to some extent on the 
condition of the individual animal 

Jamfs Ritchil 

The Royal Scottish Museum, 

Edinburgh, February 21 


Sir Hi kblri Maxweil in Nature of 1 ebruary 17, 
p 220, directed attention to what he considered the 
conditions determining the winter cli inge of colour in 
stoats and mferrid that tile tendency to undergo such 
a change is usually the inherited clnractenstic of some 
particular strain or breed rathei than the outcome of 
any special present loc d severity of c lunate He said 
the effect was most marked in the Highlands of Scot¬ 
land anti diminished regularly as one travelled south 
until on reaching Cornw all the w inter blanching see mtd 
almost entirely in abeyance 

Since his observations appear to be confined to the 
island of Great Britain Sir I Itrbt rt may be interested 
to learn that as a bo> it Jersey, about the >ear 1880 
I happened to come across a w lute stoat This was 
shot by a neighbour in St I awrence valli y and after 
being stuffed kept by us for some years It repre¬ 
sented a perfect ermine the fur being pure white 
except for a black tail l never heard of, or saw any 
other specimen in Jersey cither white or brown lhe 
case seems interesting, foi the stoat belonged to a 
breed which must have been free from any extraneous 
admixture particularly from the north since that 
remote period in the past when the French coast (on 
which the Channel Islands are situated) was finally 
separated from Great Britain by the English Channel 
hurther the climate being mild and uniform the 
tendency to assume a winter pelage can only have 
resulted from very ancient inheritance 

R DF ] 1 Struthers 

Exeter College, Oxford 


The Subject Index to Periodicals 

May I add a few words of information to the 
appreciative review of the above publication which 
appeared in Nature of February 17, p 214 Our 
headings are " The Subject Headings used in the 
Dictionary Catalogues of the Library of Congress ’ 
to which an annual supplement is published These 
are linked up with the corresponding classes in the 
shelf-classification of that library The advantage of 
this type of catalogue is that, if properly compiled, 
it combines system and uniformity with the property 
of immediate reference It is in fact a class catalogue 
in which the headings are arranged in " index ’’ 
order Your reviewer's suggestion that we should 
print a list of the journals indexed m each Class List 
will be certainly adopted when our funds admit of it 
Our Class Lists for 1915-16 contained such Lists as 
well as Authors’ Indexes, and it was with the utmost 
regret that we were compelled to discontinue these 
features 

The following extract from an official letter now 
being circulated widely throughout the British Empire 
may interest some of your readers 
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" In assuming responsibility for the Index the 
Council of the Library Association was actuated by 
the following considerations 

‘' (1) That, in view of the rapid growth of the periodi¬ 
cal press, the analytical indexing of periodicals could 
bo earned out with due regard to efficiency and econ¬ 
omy only by co-operative effort 

" (2) That such co-operative publication should be 
controlled by a Bntish professional body rather than 
be left to the enterprise of a foreign publisher 

' (3) That the Index should be compiled by trained 
library workers on a voluntary basis and that the 
pnee should be fixed as nearly as possible to the cost 
of production, and without any idea of profit ’ 

Every effort will now be made to bring the Subject 
Index up to date We hope to complete the 1920 
Class 1 ists this summer and commence the publication 
of the 1921 Lists in the autumn For further particu¬ 
lars application should be made to the Hon Secretary 
of the Library Association, Westminster Public 
Libraries Buckingham Palace Road S W 
E W Hulmf 

Editor of ' The Subject Index 
to Periodicals ’ 

Gorseland, North Road, Aberystwyth, 

February 23 


Time Relations in a Dream 

I have read with much interest Dr Atkm’s letter 
m Nature of January 27, and also Mr Barcroft s 
letter in the issue of October 23 19x9 (vol 104 p 154) 
to which he refers My own observations, made in 
various degrees of semi-consciousness, appear to 
show that there is no such thing as a definite time 
relation, as it depends entirely on the degree of 
consciousness the time scale being enormously 
shortened in the semi conscious state most remote 
from wakefulness, so that the images produced by 
the mind must succeed one another with extra¬ 
ordinary rapidity when in that state As wakeful¬ 
ness increases, the time scale seems to expand, and 
the succession of events proceeds more and more 
slowly, until it practically stops or becomes normal 
as wakefulness resumes absolute control I have 
been led to believe that the mind is always active 
—just like the heart always pulsates—whether we 
are asleep or awake, and that control and memory 
are the features of our waking condition, so that 
we do not remember the images it calls forth, except 
when we are beginning to awaken, and the degree 
of activity of our memory in our dreams and the 
extent of the dream memorised merely depend on 
the rapidity with which we reach wakefulness 

I have made a number of observations of hypno- 
pompic pictures or optical illusions, which occur 
while sinking into slumber or during gradual awaken¬ 
ing I described my first observations in the Journal 
of the Society for Psychical Research for April 22, 
1921, but since then I made several cunous observa¬ 
tions, some of which concern the case in point 

The hypnopompic pictures which I have observed 
are generally landscapes passing slowly before one’s 
closed eyes, when in an almost awake condition, one 
being fully aware of one’s wakefulness, and having 
one’s full reasoning powers while the illusion proceeds, 
so that one can make precise observations ana experi¬ 
ments as tb the effect of volition* etc The pictures, 
which are extraordinarily sharp and full of detail, 
appear as an endless panoramic band or film passing 
slowly before one's muid'f eye, so to speak The 
film may pass in any direction* right to left, or the 
reverse, or vertically downwards, or obliquely A 
film may snap, but it invariably slows down as 
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consciousness increases till it becomes motionless 
and then gradually fades 

It seems as if several such bands or films could 
exist at the same time, passing one in front of the 
other, and sometimes in different directions, the 
uppermost alone being visible of course and its 
sudden ending by snapping allowing the one under¬ 
neath to bo visible This would explain the sudden 
changes which are often noticed in dreams The 
fact that the film is panoramic (and not cinemato¬ 
graphic that is, without perception of translation) 
is remarkable as one would have expected it to be 
cinematographic in character Once, attaining con¬ 
sciousness very rapidly, 1 glimpsed for a couple of 
seconds, a blurred mass of lines such as one sees 
from an express tram on a wall quite close to the 
track—lines caused by the persistence of vision 
of the details on the wall, combined with their motion 
relatively to the train 1 have no doubt whatever 
that 1 had witnessed the hvpnopompic film ’ nearly 
at its normal speed, but with a mind already " slowed 
down ' by the return to consciousness and unable 
to cope with its speed and see the details which 
otherwise I am persuaded—by the agreement of all 
my observations—would have been visible 

The latter observation bears directly on the 
question of duration At such a high translation 
speed hundreds of times faster than the usual 
speeds l had hitherto observed a whole panoramic 
view must pass in an extraordinarily snort time 
Moreover at such a speed, cinematographic effects 
are possible, but I fail altogether to imagine by what 
mechanism they could take place, and so far my 
observations have given me no clue although I have 
once or twice witnessed variations in the process 
which prevent me from despairing of getting further 
insight into this mysterious working of our minds 
It seems as if control and memory slowed down the 
working of the mind so that the speed of succession 
of the images is an inverse function of the degree 
of wakefulness M Gheury de Brav 

40 Westmount Road, Eltham, S E 9, 

February 10 

The Social Influence of Science 

In his article in Nature of February 17, p 209, 
Mr F S Marvin says When in the sixteenth 
century the mind of Ancient Greece awoke again ” 
The advent of modern science is here considered as 
a revival and continuation of Greek knowledge, an 
opinion very commonly held but entailing some 
difficultv—a millenary period of stagnation and even 
retrogression This is inconceivable, the very 
essence of science is progress, continuous but not 
steady, because the rate is increasing This charac¬ 
teristic of science was pointed out in the Harveian 
Oration for 1897 by Sir william Roberts (" Science and 
Modem Civilisation,’ Nature, October 28 1897, vol 
56, p 621) 

Antiquity has been artistic, literary, philosophical 
with deductive reasoning , but is markedly deficient 
in the objective study of Nature and the inductive 
mentality The philosophers knowledge of things 
was part of their system, based on a priori principles 
Their opinions were many and conflicting, with 
various degrees of credulitv, a few of them by chance 
right The influence, if any, on the birth and growth 
of modem science has been very limited , the method 
of working, by patient observation and experiment¬ 
ing, is exactly the reverse The rise of tne experi¬ 
mental inductive method was like a botanical muta¬ 
tion and inaugurated a new era in the evolution of, 
mankind Ad, K 

Antwerp, February 17 

I 2 
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It is true that progress was made in certain direc¬ 
tions dunng the ' millenary period of stagnation,” 
for example, the improvements in mathematics due 
to the Arabs 'Yet the main fact in the re birth of 
science in the sixteenth century is the discovery of 
the work of the Greeks, especially in geometry, 
astronomy and geography Descartes goes back to 
Pappus, Copernicus to Aristarchus, Toscanelh to 
Ptolemy There is no question that m the general 
spirit with which the medieval mind regarded Nature 
there was retrogression, and that the Greek mind did 
come to life again at the Renascence partly in its 
broader quality of rational inquiry, partly in the 
actual works of Greek thinkers 

T S Marvin 


German Book Prices 

In reference to Prof Browning’s letter in Nature 
of December 23 (vol no, p 845), I should like to 
point out an added difficulty in India and Burma 
Not only are exorbitant prices charged for German 
books, but to the majority of our students such books 
are useless owing to their ignorance of the language 
The Indian or Burmese student already has to learn 
English in order to study chcmistrv and to ask him to 
learn German as well is too great a handicap and 
should be unnecessary 

The appearance of certain recent works on inorganic 
chemistry shows that British chemists are capable of 
compiling exhaustive treatises, and a dictionary of 
organic chemistry in English would be invaluable 
The Society of Dyers and Colourists is preparing a 
colour index and the combined strength of the 
Chemical Society and Institute of Chemistry should 
be able to produce a work on organic chemistry which 
would enable Indian or Burmese students to carry 
out research in organic chemistry without constant 
reference to German works 

D H Peacock 

University College, Rangoon 
February 2 


Single Crystals of Aluminium and other Metals 

Thf brilliant account given bv Mr G I Taylor 
at the Royal Society (February 22) of the deforma¬ 
tion of single crystals of aluminium leads me to 
direct attention to work done m this laboratory ten 
years ago by Mr B B Bfker and Dr E N da C 
Andrade Mr Bqker showed that sodium and also 
potassium cylinders when stretched contracted later¬ 
ally so as to lead to an approximately elliptical section, 
ana when they broke they did so at a chisql edge 
The surfaces are marked iy$th a double set of slip 
lines A photograph of the appearance is shown in 
the Proceedings of the Physical Society of London 
for 1913 

Dr Andrade, who was experimenting at the same 
time on the traction of metals, showed that similar 
results were obtainable with tin and lead, and also 
with frozen mercury (Phil Mag 1914) He con¬ 
cludes that they are due to large uniform crystals of 
a size comparable with the diameter of the rod 
From the regularity of behaviour over a length of 
several centimetres it may be concluded that both 
were dealing with single crystals several centimetres 
long in the case of each of these materials—at any 
rate in the same sense as that m which the crystals 
of aluminium are spoken of as being smgle 

The crystals of sodium are still in my possession, 
having been carefully preserved in anhydrous paraffin 
They show the characteristics, even the fine surface 
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markings, practically as well as when they were 
drawn Alfred W Porter 

Physical Laboratory, University College, 

London, February 26 


Paradoxical Rainfall Data 

At Blue Hill careful measurements of rainfall have 
been made for thirty-seven years There is no break 
in the record and the amounts are checked by more 
than one gauge Data for the entire period 1886- 
1922 are given in Blue Hill Meteorological Observa¬ 
tions The average monthly values are 

i anuary 101 1 mm July 104 1 mm 

ebruary ioi o August 100 8 „ 

March 109 2 „ September 103 1 „ 

April 94 1 „ October 9(14 „ 

May 94 o , November 97 7 

June 86 3 „ December 97 9 „ 

Year 11857 mm 

Month 98 8 mm 

The driest month is June and the wettest is March 
Yet the driest month in thp whole period was March 
1915 when the total rainfall was only 1 mm What is 
equally remarkable, the wettest month was June 1922, 
when 274 mm fell It is difficult to explain these 
rainfalls on any theory of probability The June rain¬ 
fall was not due to abnormally heavy showers 

Alfxander M Adif 

Harvard University, 

Blue Hill Observatory, 

Readville, Mass , February 19 


Atmospherics 

Many who have ‘ listened in ” must have been 
much interested by the peculiar sounds the telephone 
generally emits, in addition to those produced by 
the waves from the broadcasting station Although 
atmospherics are produced by the electnc discharges 
during thunderstorms, many would appear to have 
a very different origin 

In the discussion of a paper on The Study of Radio- 
telegraphic Atmospherics in Relation to Meteorology," 
by C J P Cave and R A Watson Watt (Journal of 
Meteorological Society, January 1923, pp 35-42), Mr 
L F Richardson asked Mr Watson Watt 1 if he could 
explain the origin of the peculiar atmospherics which 
were experienced at Eskdalemuir on the telephone, 
which was connected with an overhead wire m a 
lonely valley In addition to the ordinary clicks 
there was a r swishing ’ sound The frequency of the 
vibration diminished as the swish went on This 
property was characteristic of the sound of a shell 
passing high overhead Mr Richardson had the idea, 
perhaps a mad one, that the swish might be pro¬ 
duced by a meteorite ” 

Many of the atmospherics I have heard have had 
this character, and it may be suggested that the idea 
that they are produced Dy very small meteorites is 
not quite such a mad view as would at first appear 

In the higher atmpsphere, there may be a very 
considerable electric ’ potential gradient, and if a 
meteorite, entering it, ionised a path in it, an electno 
discharge might occur along this ionised path suffi- * 
ciently strong to give off electnc waves. There is ' 
indeed reason to suppose that the direction from which 
the waves cOme is influenced by variations in the 
sun's position (fy A Watson Watt, Proc Roy Soc , 
vol 102, 1923, p 460) R M Deeley 

Tintagil, Kew Gardens Road, 

Kew, Surrey, February 17 
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Recent Aeronautic Investigations and the Aeroplane Industry 1 

By Prof Joseph S Ames, The Johns Hopkins University, USA 

T^EW industries offer better illustrations than wind-tunnel experiments a number of liquid mano- 
the manufacture of aeroplanes of the intimate meters are used) 
relation between purely scientific investigations and Among the questions already investigated are the 
the practical application of their results As an change in pressure distribution produced by a loop, a 
example of this fact, attention may be directed to roll, etc , the effect of the shape of the wing-tip, 
three experimental researches m progress at the square corners, elliptical, raked off, etc , the influence 
laboratories and flying-station of the National Advisory of the air-stream from the propeller In all cases the 
Committee for Aeronautics at Langley Field, Virginia pressures are measured quantitatively, and the results 
These researches were begun and are being conducted are shown in two ways bv making plaster or wooden 
in order to add to our knowledge of the science of models, like a relief map, and by drawing contour 
aeronautics, hut their results are of the utmost im- lines of pressure (Figs i and 2) from the knowledge 
portance to the industry and also to the art of aviation thus obtained, the aeroplane engineer can decide upon 
Other illustrations might well have been selected, but the best shape of wing or elevator, etc, and upon the 
these are, m many respects, of “ actual ” importance relative strength required in different parts of his 
The first research deals with the pressure distrihu- structure, and further, if a breaking sand-load test 
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tion over the wings, tail-surfaces, etc , of an aeroplane 
—an old problem, studied with marked success by the 
staffs of the British establishments at Teddmgton and 
Farnborough What is novel in the present investiga¬ 
tion is the extension of the problem to aeroplanes 
making manoeuvres, and to wings of different plan form, 
varymg the angle of attack and the aileron angle The 
method adopted is simple numerous series of small 
openings are made m the surface to be investigated , 
each of these is joined by a rubber tube to a capsule 
containing a metal diaphragm, to which is attached a 
tilting mirror, a beam of light is reflected from this 
on to a photographic film which may be shifted, thus 
permitting, a senes of observations to be made The 
apparatus in use records the pressures existing at Sixty 
points simultaneously All the diaphragms are, of 
course, standardised and calibrated (In the case of 

> Substance ol a lecture delivered before the Fraakltn Institute, Phil* 
delphla, on November aj ijm 
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is thought necessary, he can so distribute the load as 
to make it correspond to actual flying conditions 
The second research was undertaken to learn the 
actual motion of an aeroplane in alighting, taking off, 
making oscillations and manoeuvring, and at the same 
time to record the motions of the control surfaces and 
the forces exerted by the pilot (Fig 3) A large number 
s>f instruments are required, all of which were newly 
designed with special reference to lightnesS and com¬ 
pactness, as well as to accuracy The central instru¬ 
ment is a photographic film wrapped on a cylmder 
which is in rotation, for all records are made upon this 
by beams of light reflected from mirrors winch form 
part of all the various instruments When m actual 
use on an aeroplane, the pilot simply presses one button 
at the beginning of a manoeuvre, and this starts every¬ 
thing The instruments in use at the present tune 
are as follows 

(a) Chronometer, consisting of a constant speed 
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motor, properly governed Lines of light are recorded 
at definite intervals, e g two seconds 

(b) Air-speed recorder, simply a Pitot-Ventun nozzle 
attached to suitable pressure-recording capsules 

(c) Single component accelerometer, consisting in 
the mam of a damped steel spring, one end of which 
is free 


3to Second 


'OtO Second 





(d) Three-component accelerometer, a combination 
of three of the previous instruments The sensitive¬ 
ness of the three is adjusted corresponding to the 
amount of the acceleration to be expected 
(<) Angular velocity recorder, making use of a 
high speed electric motor as a gyroscope The curves 
obtained by this give, when integrated, angular 
displacement, and when differenti¬ 
ated, angular acceleration 
{f) Three - component angular 
velocity recorder, a combination 
of three of the previous instru¬ 
ments 

(g) Control position recorder, con¬ 
sisting essentially of three spring- 
controlled spools threaded on an 
axial screw, each spool actuated 
by a wire leading to the horn of 
the control surface 

( h ) Force recorder, using a carbon 
pile resistance method 

Of course all these instruments are 
not used at the same time, but only 
as many as are needed for the study 
of each particular question 
From a practical point of view these instruments 
allow the performance of an aeroplane to be recorded 
accurately, m a manner quite free from the personal 
impressions of the test-pilot, and, further, the records 
taken m any manoeuvre tell a story which is perfectly 
plain Numerous questions, often raised by pilots, 


have already been answered, and pupil pilots have 
received great assistance 

The last research to be mentioned is one which is 
only beginning, but the apparatus has been carefully 
tested, and a few preliminary read mgs have been made 
This refers to a new method of investigating the 
“ scale effect ” In the ordinary wind tunnel the forces 
and moments on a model of about one-twentieth the 
full scale are observed, and from these measurements 
deductions are made as to the promised performance 
of the full-sized aeroplane, or part thereof It has 
been known for many years that m order for these 
deductions to be justified it would be necessary to have 
in the tunnel and m the flight of the actual aeroplane 
the same Reynolds’s number, as it is called This 
number is the fraction />VL//i, m which p is the density 
of the air, V is the relative velocity of the air-stream, 
L is a linear dimension of the aeroplane (or part), and 
fi is the coefficient of viscosity It is clear that the 
Reynolds’s number m the tunnel is about one-twentieth, 
or less, that of the aeroplane in flight To obviate 
this, a complete wind tunnel has been installed inside 
an elongated steel tank—35 feet long, 15 feet in 
diameter—m which the air is kept compressed to 20 
or 30 atmospheres (Fig 4) The walls of the tunnel 
proper are hollow, and in this space the balances are 
installed, so as to be out of the air-stream The 
attitude of the model in the tunnel may be varied, and 
the balancing weights may be shifted, etc, by small 



electric motors, controlled from outside the tank 
Read mgs consist in viewing through suitable small 
windows a number of Veeder counters The import¬ 
ance of this apparatus from the point of view of aerp> 
dynamics is sufficiently obvious, and from that of the 
aeroplane designer even more so * 


Radiography and Physics . 1 

By Dr G. W 0 . Kaye 


T HE frail, untrustworthy X-ray tube of 1895 
and the more robust and dependable tube of 
the present day do not differ in principle The X-ray 
tube still remains a device for generating high-velocity 
electrons and suddenly depriving them of that velocity 

> Abstracted from the opening addreu to tbe S4ei«r of Radiographers, 
October 31,191s 
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by hurtling them against a target Iff fact, the tube 
possesses all the characteristics of a battlefield, except 1 * 
that as yet we lade the ability to give our shells speeds ~ 
of the order of 50,000 miles a second Then, just as,,,, 
a flash of flame accompanies the sudden stopping q| 
the shell, so do the X-rays set out m all directmr&>% 
from the target, travelling in straight lines just^'J 
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light rays radiate from a lamp The X-ray tube is, 
indeed, an X-ray lamp in whirh the applied voltage 
is analogous to the temperature of a luminous lamp 
If we raise the temperature of the latter, we shorten 
the average wave length, so with the X-rav bulb, 
if wc raise the voltage the average wavc-’ength is 
diminished 

In the light of present-dav knowledge, what do we 
know to be the factors which control output from an 
X-ray tube ? The radiographer is concerned more 
with the general or continuous spectrum of X-rays 
than with the superposed ra\s characteristic of 
the target In regard to the former the factors 
are three (a) The number of the cathode ra>s or 
electrons which strike the target, ( b ) the speed of 
the electrons , (c) the massn cness of the atom of the 
target (a) is represented by the current through the 
tube, ( b) by the voltage across the tube, (c) by the 
atomic weight or, more precisely, the atomic number 
of the metal of the target 

lo what extent do these several features come in* 
To settle these points let us call in the aid of the X-ray 
spectrometer and vary each of the factors one bv one 
The spectrometer spreads out into a continuous fan 
of rays all the various wave-lengths present, and tells 
us, moreover, the amount or intensity of each wave¬ 
length So that if we plot wave-length against in 
tensity, we get a curve which clearly reveals the 
composition of the be cm Furthermore, the arc i 
of the < urve is a measure of the output If we do this 
we find that the several spectral curves show that 
the X rav output is proportional to the current, to 
the atomic number of the target, and to the square 
of the voltage 

We notice that the voltage eomes in as a second- 
power term, and the importance of measuring voltage 
by the radiographer not sporadically but as a routine 
procedure dav in and day out should be stressed 
For the applied voltage has a dual importance it 
not onlv dominantly affects the output, but it is the 
sole arbiter of quality or penetrability or wave-length 

The time is approaching when we must gradually 
relinquish the use of the terms “ hard ” und ‘ soft ” 
X-rays and accustom ourselves to speak of wave¬ 
lengths For example, in deep therapy we can sav 
that the spectrum of ravs employed lies between 
0 06 and 02 A U , the mean effective wave-length 
being about o 15 A U or less 1 he radiographer who 
uses point spark-gaps up to, say, 6 inches long employs 
a spectrum of rays rangmg from about o 12 to 04 
A U , the mean effective wave-length generally lying 
between o 2 and o 3 according to the filter and nature 
of the high potential generator We might make a 
beginning bv agreeing, for example, that “ hard ’’ 
rays refer to rays with wave-lengths shorter than 
o 1 A U , and that “ soft ” rays have wave-lengths 
longer than 03 A U, the intervening rays being of 
“ medium ” hardness 

Let us .consider the career of an electron m an 
X-ray tube impelled towards the target with a velocity 
which it owes to the applied voltage V The chances 
that that electron will ultimately come into suitable 
conflict with one or more atoms in the target and so 
generate X-rays are slight—about 1000 to 1 The 
energy of the electron is, m fact, much more likely 
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to be frittered away as heat Assuming that the 
unlikdv happens, one of two things may occur the 
electron mav lose all its energy at one encounter or 
it may do so bv instalments in a succession of en¬ 
counters In other words if we agree to think of its 
energy m terms of the original dm mg voltage (V), 
then it may lose the whole of V in one step or do so 
in a number of steps 

Now Planck s quantum relation tells us that when¬ 
ever an electron has its speed altered the w vve length 
of the X-ray produced is inverseh proportional to 
the cncrgv given up bv the electron , that is, to the 
equivalent loss of propelling voltage It will be noted 
that no question arises of the nature of the target 
1 o put it another wav 

( Loss of propelling X „ /Wave length o/\ „ . 

(voltige on electron) x (resulting X jay ) “ const 
In those encounters where the whole of the energy 
of the electron is transferred in one fell swoop, the 
shortest-waved X-rays possible to that voltage will 
be generated I hey will be accompanied bv a variety 
of longer waves depending on the varied experience 
of other electrons, but alw i\s a short-waved limit 
is set Iiv the magnitude of the full exciting voltage 
We are led to appreciate a number of other results 
It is seen at once whv we do not get (as was once 
1m igincd) homogeneous X-rays when a tube is excited 
bv constant potential, and where all the electrons 
reach the target with the sune velocitv Neverthe¬ 
less wt should expect that the proportion of short 
waves would be greater with constant potential than 
it would lie with fluctuating potential, the peak value 
of whu h is equal to that of the constant potential 
I urtherrnore, troin what is known of the effect of 
voltage on output we should anticipate a greater 
X ray output (and less heating of the target) with a 
constant voltage than when tint voltage is diluttd 
with lower voltages Both these surmises as to the 
superior efficacy of constant potential are confirmed 
bv the X rav spectrometer 
With reference to the existence of a minimum wave- 
ltngth or boundarv to every spectrum of general X- 
rays, this is ftillv borne out by spectrometer measure¬ 
ments and photographs Numeric allv, Planck’s rela¬ 
tion becomes 

/Minimum wavc-X AlaximumX _ 

\ length in A l ) ( voltage ) ~ 12>3 5° 

This very simple relation provides us with a scale of 
quahtv which, if not perfect, is more exact than any 
which the radiologist has been in the habit of using 
If w e glanc e at tvpica 1 spec tral curv es of X-ray emission, 
we see that they art not symmetrical— the centre 
of gravity of the curve is w'ell towards the quantum 
limit — the shortest waves are the dominating ones, 
and still more so if the rays are subjected to normal 
type filtering The mean effective wave-length of a 
spectrum of rays is seen to approximate to the wave¬ 
length of the peak of the curve , that is, the wave¬ 
length of maximum intensity Now, there is some 
evidence that the “ peak ” wave-length is proportional 
to the limiting or quantum wave-length, and this fact 
enables us so to identify very fairly the quality of a 
mixed bundle of X rays No doubt something depends 
on the wave-form of the exciting potential, but the 
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effect of this is probably less important as the voltage 
is raised The precision of the method would be 
enhanced if steps were taken to standardise apparatus 
and technique, so that all work could be done by the 
use of, say, three or four spectra the distinctive features 
of which, including energ> distribution, could be deter¬ 
mined and specified 

Among the other interesting aspects of the X-ra\ 
tube is the distribution of the rays in different direc¬ 
tions from the target With the usual 45° target the 
rays are most intense at right angles to the cathode 
ray beam For radiographical purposes it is often 
better to mount the target face more nearly at right 
angles to the uithode beam and thus employ a penul 
of ra>s which leaves the target face at a relatively, 
small angle The width of the focal spot is thus 
foreshortened and definition enhanced 

If penetrating power is the important factor, then 
we may well endeavour to utilise the X ravs leaving 
the tube m the direction of the cathode rays, which 
X-rays are of appreciably shorter wave-length than in 
other directions Thus a tube in which the target 
also served as a metal window would offer advantages 
on this score 

The proper choice of filter may do much to increase 
the effectiveness of a tube For example, it is known 
that, weight for weight, silver is relativ cly more trans¬ 
parent than lead to short waves, but is relativ ely less 
transparent to longer waves Again, copper is rela¬ 
tively superior to aluminium in letting through short 
waves, but relatively inferior as a filter if long waves 
arc required 

What has the future in store for us as regards 
X-ray tubes ? Higher voltages are coming—one hears 
rumours of 500,000 volt tubes in Germany , and both 
the United States and Germany have, I understand, 
developed transformers giving 1 million volts The 
life of 200,000 volt tubes is none too long , there will 
be many difficulties to overcome before a 500,000 volt 
tube will become a practical proposition 

A crying need is more robustness m the X-ray tube, 
which must become more of an engineering job The 
portable Coolidge tube with lead-glass walls \ inch 


thick and a window of soda-glass for letting out the 
rays is to be commended on this score Equally 
robust is the new miniature dental tube of similar 
design which measures only 4 to 5 mches long and 
has a diameter of about i| inch It is operated at 
45,000 volts and 10 milliamperes, is mounted m the 
same oil-tank as the transformer, and gives excellent 
definition It also, contributes substantially to the 
protection which the radiographer has a right to demand 
In this connexion we may confidently look forward to 
a time at no very distant date when, m the interests 
of the operator, all protective material and apparatus 
shall be certified by the National Physical Laboratory 
This will be realised when I mention that different 
makes of lead-glass on the market differ by 100 per 
cent m protective value The same remark applies 
to lead-rubber 

W r hat should be our ideal in radiography ? To make 
the process as simple and noiseless as taking an ordinary 
photograph The patient should hear nothing un¬ 
toward, the apparatus should look no more formidable 
than a camera Spark and brush discharges should 
be taboo , the rumble of rotating machinery anathema 
Standardised technique must be the order of the day 
for much of the radiographer’s work The number of 
variables must be cut down 

It is possible that the future may witness the fuller 
development of the metal X-ray bulb of a design 
radically different from the present Much work is 
being done on them at the present time But in 
almost every section of a radiographer’s X-ray equip¬ 
ment there is room for great improvement How low 
the efficiency is may be gathered from the following 
We may take it that the efficiency of the high-tension 
generator is of the order of 50 per cent, that of the 
X-ray bulb 1/1000 We may assume that half the rays 
emitted by the bulb are utilised, that half these useful 
rays are arrested by the object, and that 1 per cent 
of the remainder is recorded by the photographic 
plate or screen (rather more, say 5 per cent, if an 
intensifying screen is used) Thus the overall efficiency 
of an X-ray equipment is of the order of 1 in 
800,000 


An Inquiry into 

F OR some considerable time it has been felt in this 
country that an investigation might be under¬ 
taken with advantage on the mystery of dog distemper, 
and the matter has recently been brought to a head by 
an appeal from the editor of the Field to dog lovers 
A considerable sum of money has been promised, and 
the Medical Research Council has undertaken to 
organise an experimental mquiry with a view of finding 
out the causal agent of the disease and possibly a 
prophylactic As announced in Nature of March 
10, a committee has been appointed under the chair¬ 
manship of Sir William Leishman, the other members 
being J B Buxton, S R Douglas, F Hobday, and C J. 
Martin Other workers, it is suggested, will be co-opted 
for special investigations later on 
Distemper is an acute highly contagious disease, pre¬ 
senting symptoms somewhat analogous to measles in 
man. While some have regarded it as specific for the 
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dog, others consider that it occurs in cats, young foxes, 
wolves, jackals, hyaenas, and even monkeys From its 
contagiosity it is certain that the cause is a microbe of 
some kind, which, however, has hitherto remained un¬ 
masked Indeed, there is very little real scientific 
knowledge extant on the disease This is in part, at 
any rate, due to the fact that what veterinary surgeons 
and the laity call distemper is almost certainly not one 
but several different diseases That one of these is the 
specific disease distemper is, however, very probable 
At present the concept of “ distemper ” is entirely 
clinical Thus, one finds descriptions in the literature h 
of catarrhal, gastric, nervous, and exanthemata types * 
of the disease Thpre is a great body of evidence to" 
show that one attack of the malady confers a durable 
immunity on the survivor. The disease occurs ip afi 
countries and was apparently known in antiquity On 1 
the other hand, there is a tradition—at»little more-** 
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that distemper was introduced into Europe from South 
America m the seventeenth century There have been 
many researches on the probable cause, and from the 
time of Semmer (1875) down to the present, everv 
known type of microbe has been incriminated, manv 
authors with great assertiveness having maintained 
that they had found the specific micro-organism 
Many have believed that Carr6 came nearest the 
truth with the idea that the causa ntorbt is an invisible 
microbe which can traverse bacterial filters With 
filtrates obtained from nasal secretions he obtained 
lethal effects which were claimed to be identical with 
true distemper, and he regarded the visible barlcria 
found bv others as of the nature of secondary invaders, 
which obtained a hold on the tissues as a result of the 
depressing effect of the real filter passing virus 

This view is largely accepted without criticism and 
is said to be the line along which the new committee 


will work It may be pointed out, however, that 
Carry’s work, which is not given m anv great detail, 
lias been adversely criticised bv Galli-Valeno, and 
especially by Kreganow, who worked under the direc¬ 
tion of Frosch, himself a known and successful worker 
on the filter passer of foot and mouth disease Filter- 
passers have been suggested or prov cd for a number of 
pathological conditions, notably the mosaic disease of 
tobacco plants, foot-and mouth disease, Cape horse 
sickness fowl plague molluscum contagiosum, etc 
These filter passers have much in common They are 
highly infectious, invisible, filterable and non-cultivable 
I he causes probably constitute a new group of living 
things, which, if discovered in the case of distemper, 
may throw a flood of light on mam unknown causes of 
disease in man, and it is for tins reason that the work 
now being undeitaken on distemper will be watched 
with unusual interest W B 


Obit 

Prof E, E Barnard 

T may safelv be said that the whole astronomical 
world is mourning the death of Edward Emerson 
Barnard, which occurred on February 6, and verv 
many will feel it as the loss of a personal friend even 
more acutely than as the removal of one of the 
world’s most remarkable observers 
Prof Barnard was bom at Nashville, Tennessee, on 
December 16,1857 , he was left latherless and destitute 
by the (lvil War, and had to go out to work in a 
photographic studio in Nashville at the age of nine after 
the most meagre opportunities of education But his 
subsequent career is a remarkable proof of the adage that 
“ where there is a will there is a way ” He worked 
most faithfully for his employers, and at the same time 
devoted his evenings to private study, it was not till 
the age of nineteen that his attention was directed 
to astronomy by perusal of Dr Dick’s “ Practical 
Astronomer” The next year he had saved enough 
to buy a 5-inch telescope, with which in 1881 and 1882 
he discovered the first two of his large family of Comets 
In 1883 Prof Barnard obtained a fellowship in 
astronomy at Vanderbilt University, which gave him 
the opportunity for perfecting his education and the 
use of a 6-inch equatorial, with which he did useful 
work on comets, nebulae, and double stars 
In 1888 Prof Barnard went to the Lick Observatory, 
where he had the advantages of a giant telescope and 
a splendid climate Three years later he made the 
sensational discovery of the fifth satellite of Jupiter, 
the first addition to the retinue of that satellite since 
the days of Galileo In 1889 he had observed an 
eclipse of Japetus by Saturn and the ring which gave 
important information on the transparent of different 
parts of the crSpe ring He was also doing very useful 
photographic work, photographing the Galaxy and the 
tails of comets with the Willard lens These photo¬ 
graphs showed interesting detail, in particular the 
shattered tail of Brooks’s Comet of 1893 He demon¬ 
strated the value Of a lantern lens for depicting faint 
diffused nebulosity, in particular, he discovered a huge 
' nebula with many wisps that wandered over the greater 
: v part of Onon, the former “ great nebula of which 
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was but a pigmy < ompared w ith it Besides discov ering 
verv many new comets be was frequently first in the 
field in detecting periodu ones on their return, for 
example Pons-Winnecke in April 1021, the position of 
whuh had onlv been roughly predicted In 1896 he 
It ft the Lick Observatorv for the Yerkcs Observatory, 
but the change involved no real break m his work 
Prof Birnard took up a new and fruitful line of 
work in recent years, making a minute study of the 
light changes of all the Novae that have appeared in 
modern times Many of the m had become extessivelv 
faint and difficult objects, hut> he wis able to prove 
that some of them were still varying m a more or 
less regular manner 

Mention should also be made of Barnard’s discovery 
of the star of largest known proper motion , this was 
no mere accident, but a well-ear ted fruit of careful 
study of numtrous photographs 
Prof Barnard was both a fellow and an associate of 
the Royal Astronomical Society, and was awarded its 
gold medal in February 1897 
It is pleasant to record that Prof M Wolf named 
two of his minor planet discoveries Bamardiana and 
Rhoda after Barnard and his late wife It is a testimony 
to the universal sentiments of affection and esteem 
that were felt towards them 

A C D Crommelin 
Prof J Radcliffe 

Prof Joseph Radi urn, head of the department 
of Municipal and Sumtaiy Engineering m the Muni¬ 
cipal College of Technology, Manchester, died on 
February 16 at his residence m Crumpsall after a bnef 
illness, at the age of sixty-six years 
A native of Rochdale, Prof Radcliffe was forced by 
circumstances to commence to earn his own living at a 
very early age, but managed to attend evening classes 
with such success that he was one of the first scholar¬ 
ship students sent by the Rochdale Pioneers’ Co-operat¬ 
ive Society to the then Owens College at Manchester 
After serving an engineering apprenticeship in Roch¬ 
dale, he passed into the Waterworks department, where 
he gamed a special experience, which led to his later 
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appointment as engineer to the Todmorden water¬ 
works In 1891 he commenced his career as professor 
in the Manchester College of Technology, where he 
had previously devoted untiring energies to founding 
the department by holding evening classes In 1906, 
the Victoria University of Manchester conferred on 
him the degree of M Sc Tech , and practically all the 
institutions and societies interested in his subjects had 
recognised his great abilities 

It is no exaggeration to say that the death of Prof 
Radcliffe will be sincerely mourned all over the globe 
by former students, the numbers of which must literally 
run into thousands Apart from his sound teaching, his 
wonderful kindness and modest, genial disposition have 
made Ins one of the most regretted losses his college and 
profession have ever sustained 

Mr T W Strati ord-Andrews 

Mr T W Stratford-Andrews, who died on 
February 17, was a director of manv companies con¬ 
nected with electrical industries He was bom in 
1870 and educated at King’s College London, and his 
practical training in engineering was obtained at the 
works of Siemens, Schuckert in Berlin 

Mr btratford-Andrews succeeded his father as 
managing director of the Indo-European telegraph line 
in 1899, but before assuming his new duties he took 
part in the expedition which went 800 miles up the 
river Amazon to lav an extension of the Western 
Brazilian telegraph cable In 1897 also he rode on 
horseback through Russia and across the Caucasus to 
Teheran to inspect the route of the Indo-European 
land line This journey he described in a little book 
entitled “ Overland to Persia ” In 1913 he covered 
the same ground again in a motor car accompanied by 
his wife and his sister He was decorated by the Shah 
of Persia for his sen ices, and received the thanks of the 
Russian Government 

Mr Stratford-Andrews was the first to introduce 
direct automatic Wheatstone working on the Indo- 
European system He also initiated, in conjunction 
with Sir Henry Kirk of the Indo-Furopean (Govern¬ 
ment) department, direct operation at high speed 
between London and Karachi, a distance of 5600 miles 
In his later years he took the greatest interest in 
radio-telegraphy and telephony, and he was chairman 
of the Radio Communication Company Ilis wide 
knowledge and technical insight were much appreciated 
by his numerous colleagues 

Prof Ignaz Vocfl 

The death occurred on December 29 last of Prof 
Ignaz Vogel, a well-known agricultural bacteriologist 
and mineralogist He was born on April 15, 1871, at 
Altenkunnstadt in Franconia, and after studying 
chemistry under Emil Fischer at Wurzburg he 
graduated in 1893 Taking up physiological and 
bacteriological research work, he became assistant to 
Prof Dunbar at Hamburg, where he remained till 1900 
He was then appointed to the position of bacteriologist 
at the agricultural experimental station of Posen, being 
transferred five years later to the Emperor William 
Institute at Bromberg In 1914 he was called to 
Leipzig as director of the bacteriological department of 
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the Agricultural Institute of the University of Leipzig 
where he succeeded Prof Lohnis, who had received an 
appointment as agricultural expert in the United States 

Prof Vogel published at Marburg a number of 
researches on the occurrence and the transformation 
of the vanous kmds of sugar in the bodies of plants and 
animals, most of which appeared in the Zeitschnft Jur 
Btologie Later he turned his attention to the study 
of the bacteria of the soil, and of solid and liquid manure 
He published numerous papers concerning the fixation 
of atmosphenc nitrogen in the form of ammonia, and 
the transformation of this substance into nitrates and 
albumen, most of wluch appeared in the /.entralblait fur 
Baktertologie In the “ Handbuch der Milchwirt- 
schaft ” he edited the agricultural section 

The researches of Vogel have contributed greatly to 
the increase of agricultural production by showing how 
the various methods of manuring can be properly 
adjusted to the qualities of the soil In his university 
work he trained a number of able pupils, being always 
willing to communicate his great knowledge to his 
colleagues All those who have been able to enjoy his 
teaching and socictv greatly regret the loss that 
agricultural science has suffered through his premature 

decease _ 

Prof A N Favaro 

On September 30 of last year, there passed away 
at Padua, Antonio Nobile Favaro, widely known for 
his numerous contributions to the history of mathe¬ 
matics and physus Born at Padua on Mav 21, 1847, 
educated at the University of Padua and at the engineer¬ 
ing schools at Turin and Zurich, he entered in 1875 
upon his long career as professor of projective geometry 
at Padua His “ Lezioni di statica grafica ” (1877) 
wtre soon aftfcr translated into French So early as 
1873 he began the study of the history of science by 
a contribution on the evolution of plammcters hor 
nearly half a century he worked assiduously on questions 
dealing with the history of mathematical instruments, 
with papers and letters of Ivcho Brahe N Tartagha, 
Leonardo da Vinci, and others 

The researches for which Favaro is best known, and 
which mark the crowning effort of his long career, are 
on the life and work of Galileo and his friends In 
1887, Favaro received a commission from the Italian 
Government to edit the complete works of Galileo 
He devoted nearly thirty years to this task and brought 
out the “ Edizione Nazionale ” of Galileo’s works in 
twenty volumes, which serves as a model to other 
governments as to what can and should be done in 
editing the works of great men of science As by¬ 
products Favaro brought out a senes of publications, 
“ Amici e corrispondenti di Galileo Galilei,” consisting 
of more than forty parts and constituting an important 
contnbution to our knowledge of science in Italy during 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centunes 

_Florian Cajori 

We regret to announce the following deaths 

Dr Norman Dalton, senior physician to King's 
College Hospital and formerly professor of patho¬ 
logical anatomy in King’s College, London, on 
March 9, aged sixty-five 

Prof T D Van der Waals, professor of theoretical 
physics in the University of Amsterdam, on March 8, 
aged eighty-five 
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Current Topics and Events 


It is fitting that some reference should be made 
in these columns to the fact that it was just fifty 
years ago that Mr Edward Clodd, the veteran 
scientific thinker, happily still with us, published 
his first book, ‘ The Childhood of the World ” In 
1920, at the advanced age of eighty, he published 
his “ Magic m Names " In the period which elapsed 
between the appearance of these two books, Mr 
Clodd devoted the leisure of a busy life of affairs 
to scientific research in branches of study connected 
with the physical and mental evolution of man The 
results were embodied m a number of volumes dealing 
with various aspects of this central problem of 
which the principal are 1 1 he Childhood of Religion ’ 
1875 , ‘ Myths and Dreams, ' 1885 , ' The Story of 

Creation, 1888 , The Story of Primitive Man 
1895, ’ A Primer of Evolution,” 1895 ‘ lorn 

Tit Tot,” 1898, perhaps his best known and most 
enduring work “ The Story of the Alphabet, 1900 
and Animism ” m 1906 In addition he produced 
monographs on his friends anil associates—Bates, 
of Amazon fime, Grant Allen (1900) Huxley (1902), 
and a volume of ' Memories " published in 191b 
Mr Clodd was one of a band of workers, of whom 
Huxley and Tylor were the best known, and who 
now unfortunately have nearly all passed away 
To their untiring efforts to promote and popularise 
anthropology, its present position as a serious branch 
of scientific study is almost entirely due Those of 
a younger generation who were first introduced to 
the evolutionary point of view' in the study of man 
and of his religion and mental concepts through the 
lucid exposition and power of logical demonstration 
of which Mr Clodd is a master, owe to him a debt 
of gratitude which is not likely to be forgotten 

Further details of the progress of excavations at 
the Temple of the Moon God at Ur of the Chaldees, 
to which reference was made in these columns last 
week (see p 336), are now to hand Information 
given in a telegram published in the Timet, of March 
7 indicates the relation of the present discoveries 
to those made by Dr Hall in the course of his in¬ 
vestigations—a point which previously was not clear 
It would appear that the portion of the Temple 
discovered by Dr Hall was the terrace of the main 
building which lay underneath In the course of 
the present excavations, which have been made 
mainly m the south-east corner of the mound, one 
chamber has been found, which it is conjectured 
may be the innermost shnne, containing a valuable 
hoard of jewelry including many bracelets and 
necklaces, mostly of gold, and a tiled courtyard in 
which a gutter, such as was habitually used for 
collecting an<i carrying off the blood of a victim, 
suggests that it was the place of sacrifice The 
cult of the Moon God was evidently re-established 
by Nebuchadnezzar, who made his daughters priest¬ 
esses of the Temple, which he restored in the sixth 
century b g , as is shown by an inscription The 
upper bncks of the ruins were of this penod, but 
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those underneath were much earlier, and it is clear 
that in the restoration of the Temple the original 
foundations were, so far as possible, left untouched 

Dr Charles Host’s lecture on Sarawak at the 
Royal Colonial Institute on February 27 was opportune 
m affording material for a companson in methods of 
administration and development with British North 
Borneo, an area which has attracted some little 
attention recently Sarawak, a territory of some 
sixty thousand square miles, is perhaps best known m 
connexion with the romantic history of the Brooke 
family and as an independent native state under 
British protection, which has been ruled for nearly 
a century by a family of white men It is as Dr 
Hose said, perhaps the greatest achievement in 
state-making of the nineteenth century ’ It was 
founded by Sir James Brooke in 1840, and came under 
British piotection m 1888 when its population 
numbered 600 000 The inhabitants include Malays, 
Davaks, Kenyahs, Kayans, and a number of primitive 
tribes still pagan, whose customs and beliefs have 
furnished, as readers of that valuable book ‘ Pagan 
Tubes of Borneo, by Dr Hose and Prof McDougall, 
will remember, much material for the comparative 
study of religion especially m connexion with their 
methods of divination and their belief in a spirit 
helper in animal form The policy of the Brooke 
family has been to preserve, under an autocracy, as 
much of native custom as possible, retaining the great 
offices of state held by Malay nobles at the time of 
Sir James Brooke s accession to power, and associating 
the natives with the administration As Dr Hose 
pointed out m his lecture several chiefs m bygone 
days endeavoured to establish peace through wide 
areas, but failed Io achieve enduring success the 
unifying influence of a central authority was needed 
This has been furnished by the Rajahs, who, without 
breaking up old forms of society, have supplied 
elements lacking in the old system 

Information has been received that an All Russian 
Agricultural Exhibition will be held in Moscow on 
August 15-October 1 In a circular issued by the 
Russian Trade Delegation it is stated that foreign 
firms institutions, and private persons are invited to 
participate in the exhibition and that all privileges 
granted to Russian exhibitors will apply equally to 
foreign exhibitors Special arrangements will be 
made to facilitate the delivery of exhibits, all such 
goods being given preferential treatment on the rail¬ 
ways and waterways of the Republic, and for con¬ 
venience of transit all foreign exhibits will be exempt 
from Customs examination at the frontier, provided 
that the goods bear regulation labels Provision win 
be made for the insurance and safeguarding of ex¬ 
hibits, both during transit and at the exhibition 
itself A fixed tariff of charges for space m the 
foreign section has been drawn up, all charges being 
payable m advance and not to be refunded if ex¬ 
hibitors renounce their allotted space or finally 
abstain from exhibiting 
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The Council of the Institution of Mining and 
Metallurgy has made the following awards The 
gold medal of the Institution to Mr Edgar Taylor, 
president, 1909-1911 and 1916-1918, m recognition 
of his services to the Institution since its foundation 
in 1892 and as an evidence of appreciation of his 
honourable record of work in connexion with the 
development of the mining industry, particularly in 
India ' The Consolidated Gold Fields of South 
Africa Ltd ’’ gold medal to Dr Leonard Hill, m 
recognition of his valuable researches on ventilation 
and for his paper on Ventilation and Human 
Efficiency, ’ contnbuted to the Transactions and 
" The Consolidated Gold Fields of South Africa, 
Ltd ” premium of forty guineas to Mr H F Collins 
for his paper on The Igneous Rocks of the Province 
of Huelva and the Genesis of the Pyntic Ore bodies,’ 
contributed to the Transactions, and in recognition of 
his researches on the subject 

An invitation is extended to Farmers’ Clubs 
Chambers of Agriculture and Horticulture, and other 
bodies interested in agriculture or market gardening 
to visit the Rothamsted expenmental fields during 
the coming summer The guide demonstrator is 
Mr H V Gamer, who for the past two summers 
has very successfully served in this capacity and 
has been able to make the visits both useful and 
interesting to farmers Among important items of 
interest are experiments on the manuring of arable 
crops, especially wheat, birley, mangolds, potatoes 
manuring of meadow hay effect of modern slags 
and mineral phosphates on grazing land, hay land, 
and arable crops , crop diseases and pests, demon¬ 
strations of good types of tillage implements, tractois, 
etc At any convenient time between May 1 and 
October 1, there is sufficient to occupy a full day 
and there is provision for assuring that the time 
shall not be lost, even if the weather turns out too 
bad to allow of close investigation of the fields The 
director of the Station, Sir John Russell will be 
happy to arrange full details with organisations of 
farmers, farm-workers, and others wishing to accept 
this invitation Small groups of farmers are specially 
welcomed , if possible, arrangements should be made 
beforehand, but it is recognised that farmers’ move¬ 
ments must often depend on the weather, and no 
one need stay away because he has been unable to 
write fixing a date 

The departmental committee recently appointed 
to consider the present system of charging for coal 
gas on a thermal basis has now issued its report as 
a White Paper (Cmd 1825, 6 d) The mam recom¬ 
mendation is that the method of charging for gas 
on the thermal basis should be continued and extended 
to all statutory gas undertakings within the scope 
of the Gas Regulation Act Thus is vindicated the 
really scientific method of asking the consumer to 
pay according to the amount of heat he receives 
In the days of Argand and the flat-flamed fish-tail 
burners, light was produced by the combustion of 
the particles of gas in the surrounding air, and gas 
supply was then mam tamed at an illuminating 
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standard With the advent of the incandescent 
mantle and the increasing use of gas fires, lllummatory 
properties in gas became of secondary importance 
to its heating values, and a calorific standard was 
introduced m 1916 The heat unit m common use 
in Great Britain for expressing the value of fuels 
has been, for many years, the British thermal unit, 
which is the amount of heat required to raise the 
temperature of 1 lb of water i° F under appropriate 
conditions This unit was used in gas calorimetry, 
and a gas was said to have calorific value of 500 British 
thermal units when 1 cubic foot gave out, when 
burned, sufficient heat to raise the temperature of 
500 lb (about 50 gallons) of water through i° F 
lo obtain a conveniently practical unit, the therm, 
which is equal to 100 000 British thermal units, was 
adopted 

The Weekly Weather Report for the week ending 
March 3, issued by the Meteorological Office, Air 
Ministry gives a summary of the weather for the 
several dtstnets of Great Britain for the past winter 
compused by the thirteen wetks from December 3, 
1922 to March 3, 1923 The daily mean temperature 
for the period ranged from 40 i° F in the east of 
Scotland to 46 9” F in the Channel Islands During 
the winter the extreme readings ranged from 61 0 in 
the Midland Counties to 15 0 m the east of Scotland, 
while in England the lowest temperature recorded 
was ?2° m the Midland Counties and the south-east 
of England Total rainfall was greatest in the north 
of Scotland where the measurement was 18 52 in, 
which is 2 17 m more than the normal but the 
greatest excess on the average was 5 47 in, which 
occurred in the south-west of England There was 
an excess of rain everywhere, the minimum excess 
being an inch in the east of England, where the total 
measurement was 653 in Rain fell with greater 
frequency than the normal over the whole of Great 
Britain the largest number of days with rain was 
74 in the north of Scotland the least, 53 m the north¬ 
east of England The duration of sunshine was 
fairly equal to the normal m all districts At Green¬ 
wich the mean temperature for the winter, December, 
january, and February, was 42 4 0 F, which is 2 9 0, 
above the normal for thirty-five years , temperature 
ranged from 57° to 24 0 Rain fell on 49 days, which 
is 4 days in excess of the normal, and the total measure¬ 
ment was 6 60 in which is 1 08 m more than the 
average for thirty-five years The duration of 
bnght sunshine at Greenwich was 118 hours, which 
is 11 hours fewer than the normal 

News received m Christiania, according to the 
Times, reports the arrival of Capt R Amundsen 
on December 13 at Nome, Alaska, from Wainwrigbt, 
on the north coast, where he is wintering His visit 
to Nome was to ascertain news of the Maud, which j 
is now drifting across the polar basin Capt Amundsen „ 
expects to leave Wamwnght or Point Barrow cm 
his flight across the Pole to Spitsbergen in the middle 
of June On March 6 a wireless message from the ' 
Maud reported her position as lat. 74 0 N„ tong 1 
170° 30' E The ship has drifted about half a degree 
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north and three degrees west of her position in the 
middle of December Her speed of drift is about 
the same as that of the Fratn at the same time of 
year, but the Maud is still well to the east of the 
New Siberia Islands and has not passed beyond the 
shallow and partially charted waters of the con 
tmental shelf 

H M the King has approved the grant of a Royal 
Charter of Incorporation to the Institution of Royal 
Engineers The Institution, then known as the 
Royal Engineers Institute, was established as a 
voluntary association in the year 1875 for the general 
advancement of military science, and more particu¬ 
larly for promoting the study of such subjects as arc 
of importance to the military engineer In pursu ince 
of its objects, the Institution has directed its efforts 
to the advancement of the science and art of engineer¬ 
ing especially in relation to their application to 
military purposes, and has thus been able to afford 
material assistance to those engaged in dealing with 
the important problems of defence connected with 
the British Empire The Institution has during the 
past 47 years published 950 occasional as well as 
otner, papers on military and other scientific subjects 
these papers except those which are of a “ Secret ” 
or " Confidential ” character are availtble to the 
general public Inter alia the Institution now ad¬ 
ministers an important fund est ibhshed m connexion 
with the award of scholarships to the children of 
deceased officers and other ranks who have fallen in 
the performance of their duties while on active 
service 

In an article in the Fortnightly Review for March, Sir 
Charles Bright discusses the relation between the 
Empire s telegraphs and trade He concludes that 
it is of national importance that there should be a 
great all-round 1 eduction in cable tariffs As this 
would doubtless result in greatly increased traffic it 
would necessitate laying many additional cables on 
different routes He also dwells on the importance 
of the immediate completion of the Imperial ‘ wireless 
chain ” as well as alternative wireless chains On 
March 5, Mr Bonar Law announced that the Govern¬ 
ment is to proceed with the erection in this country 
of a state owned and operated station capable of 
communicating with any part of the Fmpire At 
the same time licenses are to be issued to private 
Companies for the erection of stations m this country 
for radio-communication with any part of the world. 
Subject to the conditions necessary to secure British 
control The Marconi Company has thus been 
granted the license for which it has long asked, and 
it intends immediately to erect five large power 
stations to communicate with the Dominions and 
South America, and five smaller stations for more 
local traffifc The cost of these stations will be about 
two million pounds It seems to us that this 
extension of long-distanc4 communication will be of 
, immediate benefit to this' country, and the ensuing 
reduction in the tariff may induce the cable companies 
to co-operate with the radio companies As Sir 
, iOjarles Bright points out, this Country has consider- 
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able leeway to make up , America, for example, uses 
3400 kilowatts for its radio stations, and France 3150, 
while the British Fmpire only uses 700 kilowatts 

The Sprmg Foray of the British Mycological 
Society will be held at Bristol on April 20-23 Head¬ 
quarters for the meetings will be at' the botany 
department of the University 

An exhibition of Carboniferous corals has just 
been completed by Dr W D Lang and Dr Stanley 
Smith m the Geological Department of the British 
Museum (Natural History) Polished specimens and 
tr insparent sections h ive been prepared to illustrate 
the structure of each genus, and explanatory dia¬ 
grams have also been added 

The second mnual general meeting of the National 
Institute of Industrial Psychology will be held in 
the rooms of the Royal Society on Tuesday, March 20 
Among the speakers will be the Far! of Balfour, Sir 
Lynden Macasscy Dr C S Myers Sir Robert 
Hadfield and Sir Charles Sherrington 

At a representative meeting of botanists held at the 
Litinean Society’s rooms on hnday, March 2, it was 
decided to hold an Imperial Botanical Conference of 
British and Overseas botanists in 1924 about the 
beginning of July An executive committee was 
appointed with Sir David I'rain as chairman, Mr 
F T Brooks as honorary secretary, and Dr A 15 
Rendle as treasurer An invitation to attend the 
lonferencc will be sent at once to Overseas botanists 

Prof Joseph S Amfs whd gives an account of 
rectnt aeronautic investigations in the United States 
elsewhere m this issue has been chosen to deliver the 
eleventh annual Wilbur Wright memorial lecture of 
the Royal Aeronautical Souetv Ihe lecture, the 
subject of which will be The Relation between 
Aerot autual Research and Aircraft Design, will be 
given at the house of the Royal Society of Arts on 
May 31 

The Royal Irish Academy devoted its meeting on 
February 26 to a commemoration of the centenary 
of Pasteur Addresses were delivered by Dr W R 
Fearon Prof A. C O Sullivan, and Prof Sydney 
Young (president of the Academy), dealing with 
various aspects of his work, and an address in French 
by Prof R Chauvir6 dealt with Pasteur as a typical 
Frenchman 

a scientific superintendent under the Fishery 
Board of Scotland will shortly be appointed He will 
conduct and supervise the scientific fishery investiga¬ 
tions which the board may consider necessary, and be 
in charge of the board’s laboratories at Aberdeen 
Applications for the post, accompanied by copies of 
any published papers of the applicants, if deemed 
desirable, and the names of at least two referees, must 
reach the secretary of the board, xoi George Street, 
Edinburgh, by, at latest, March 31 
The Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries will 
shortly appoint an inspector in connexion with 
agricultural and horticultural education and re¬ 
search Applicants for the position must have taken 
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a course in science or agriculture at a university or 
college of agriculture, and should have had special 
training in the science and practice of dairying Forms 
of application and copies of the regulations governing 
the appointment may be had from the Secretary of 
the Ministry, io Whitehall Place, S W i Applica¬ 
tion forms must be returned by March 26 

We have received intimation of the opemng at Lake 
Irasimeno of a laboratory for the study of the biology 
of the lake, including researches on the fresh-water 
fishes The lake, which is about thirty miles in 
circumference, offers many opportunities for limno¬ 
logical work It is to be hoped that this new Station 
will receive the support which will justify its con¬ 
tinuance The premises have been provided by the 
University of Perugia, and Dr Osvaldo Polimanti 
professor of physiology in the University, has been 
appointed director, and intending workers should 
communicate with him 

Mr G M B Dobson will deliver a lecture to the 
Royal Meteorological Society on March 21 on ‘ Ihe 
Characteristics of the Atmosphere up to 200 km , as 
obtained from Observations of Meteors ” Meteoro¬ 
logical observations in the free atmosphere by 
means of ballons-sondes have not been earned to 


heights much greater than 30 kilometres, but Prof. 
Lmdemann and Mr Dobson have recently put 
forward a method of determining the temperature 
at much greater elevations by means of observations 
of meteors (see Nature, December 9, 1922, p 794) 
Those interested are invited to attend the meeting, 
which will be held in the Society's rooms at 49 Crom¬ 
well Road, South Kensington, London, S W 7 

At the annual general meeting of the Institute of 
Metals held on Wednesday, March 7, the following 
officers for the year 1923-24 were elected — President 
Mr Leonard Sumner Past-Presidents Sir Gerard A, 
Muntz, Bart, Engineer Vice Admiral Sir Henry J 
Oram, Sir George Beilby, Prof H C H Carpenter, 
and Engineer Vice-Admiral Sir George Goodwin 
Vice-Presidents Sir John Dewrance, Mr W Murray 
Morrison, Sir Thomas Rose, Dr W Rosenham, Sir 
William F Smith, and Prof T Turner Honorary 
Treasurer Mr A F Seaton Members of Council 
Mr W H Allen, Mr L Archbutt, Mr G A Boed- 
dicker, Mr T Bolton, Dr H W Brownsdon, En¬ 
gineer Vice-Admiral R B Dixon, Prof C A Edwards, 
Mr S Evered, Dr R S Hutton, Mr F C A H 
Lantsberry, Sir Charles A Parsons, Mr H A Ruck- 
Keene, Dr R Seligman, Mr James Steven, Mr F 
Tomlinson and Mr H B Weeks 


Our Astronomical Column. 


Great Fireball in Northern India on December 
28, 1922 —Mr W F Dennmg writes that “ letters 
have been received reporting a splendid fireball which 
appeared over the Punjab at about the time of sunset 
on December 28 It was observed by a great number 
of people, and accounts published in the Civil and 
Military Gazette (Lahore) include descriptions from 
Simla, Peshawar, Balloki, Moghalpura, Sargodha, 
helum, Rawalpindi, Bakloh, Dharamsala, Lahore, 
haraqpur, Murpur, and other stations 
Many of the accounts are of little service, but 
Col W E Pye and Lieut Stephenson at Shagai, 
Khyber Pass, North-West Frontier, give an excellent 
description of the phenomenon The observed path 
at the latter place was from 6°-43° to 20°-48°, and the 
fireball exhibited moderately slow motion It left 
a long white streak which endured about fifteen 
minutes A large number of the observers allude to 
the streak as perfectly straight at first, but it soon 
assumed a zig-zag shape, and drifted away ftom the 
place of its early projection At one station the 
streak, which appeared to be vertical when formed, 
became horizontal in twelve minutes, the lower end 
having moved the required distance At Sargodha, 
six minutes after the great illumination due to the 
meteor, loud rumbling sounds were heard, caused by 
the disruption of the object These would indicate 
a distance of 75 miles 

From a comparison of the observations the fireball 
seetn3 to have been an early Quadrantid with a 
radiant at 234® +55° The height was about 54 to 
29 miles, and velocity about 25 miles per second 
The luminous course was directed from N N W 
to SSE It crossed the river Chenab, and ended 
about 100 miles N E of Mooltan 
- These results are only approximate 1 ' The object 
was one of great splendour, and it is hoped that 
further observations will be forthcoming 
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Stellar Spectra of Class S —In the current 
number of the A strophysical Journal (December 1923) 
Mr Paul W Merrill directs attention to a number 
of red stars having spectra similar to that of R 
Geminorum, which differ from any of the well-known 
types of spectra which form the Harvard classifica¬ 
tion In tins classification the red stars are known 
as M and N types and each of these is subdivided, 
but no stars are known which have a spectra inter¬ 
mediate between them , M stars have characteristic 
titanium flutings and N stars carbon flutings This 
peculiarity has led to the adoption of a break in the 
main senes of stellar evolution types of spectra 
Thus an M star of increasing temperature becomes 
consecutively in the evolutionary senes a K, G, F. 
etc type star, while an N 9tar, also a giant, becomes 
an Ro, G, F, etc, type star in its progressive stages. 
Mr Merrill shows in this paper that the stars he has 
discussed should properly form a third division of 
the giant senes joining on to the main sequence of 
evolutionary stages between the types Ma and K* 
This progression may be likened to three sets of rail* 
way lines joining up at two positions near each other 
and continuing as a single hne Thus 

^/Ro Na Nb Nc 
B AFG K Ma Mb Me 
* \S Se 

It is interesting to note that the Harvard classifica¬ 
tion is based to a great extent on the replacement qf 
metallic fines by ionised fines, and eventually by 
gaseous fines, the higher the temperature; but 
Merrill points out that while some M stars -showJ; 
ionised fines, so also do the S stars, this pcesente ml 
he sayv " an anomalous circumstance which invite** 
investigation/' 
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African Sign Writing —Mr C W Hobley in the 

i oumal of the East Africa and Uganda Natural 
listory Society, No i8, March 1923 lias given some 
examples of sign writing collected in East Africa It 
includes reproductions of the large fauna of the 
country giraffe, elephants and the like, and their 
spoor, supposed to indicate to the friends of the artist 
the presence of game in the vicinity Others seem 
to be marks ot locality and property I he custom of 
using signs still survives among the natives In 
Togoland if a man tails on a fnend and finds him 
absent he will pull a little grass from the roof of his hut 
and attach it to i stick outside the door to announa 
to the owner that a visitor has called Wcmbt hunters 
make marks on their arms to record the number of 
the bigger animals they have killed and m some parts 
of Kavirondo the birth of each child is marked by a 
cicatrisation on the abdomen, possibly with some 
magical object the facts collected by Mr Hobley 
and the illustrations he has provided are interesting 
in connexion with the origin of writing 

1 he Catholic Christians of Eastern Bi ngai — 
I ittle has hitherto been known of the remarkable com¬ 
munity known as the biringis or Franks ’ of Eastern 
Bengal The late Dr James Wise gave some account 
of them m the very rare volume entitled ‘ Notes on 
the Races, C astes, and Trades of Eastern Bengal ’ of 
which only twelve copies were privately printed in 
I ondon in 1883 ind even libraries like those of the 
British Museum the University of Cambridge and 
the Royal Anthropological Institute do not possess a 
copy Some of the information w as however copied 
by Sir H Fiislcy in his ‘ Castes and Tribes of Beng d ’ 
Some fresh details of this curious people have now 
been collected by Mr H F Stapleton, special officer 
of the University of Dacca and published in v ol xvu 
1922, of the Journal of the Asiatu Society of Bengal 
They are believed to be descended from the Portu 
guesc pirates who infested the Delta of the Ganges in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries Thev un¬ 
doubtedly include many converts from the local races 
they speak nothing but Bengali, aie indistinguishable 
from Bengalis m dress and means of livelihood and 
until recently they made no claim to Portuguese 
descent They now number about 8300, but of these 
2000 under the French bathers, are converted natives 
and have no claim to the name Tiringi 

Productivity of Hiii Pasiurls —4n inquiry 
conducted into the productivity of hill pastures in 
Exmoor, Wales, and Northern tngland (‘University 
of Oxford Institute for Research m Agricultural 
Economics The Productivity of Hill Farming” 
by J Pryse Howell, London, Oxford University 
Press, 1922 is net) has shown the value of artificial 
manuring of pasture and of more intensive cultiva¬ 
tion m increasing the production of mutton wool 
and beef per acre Much improvement m this 
direction is possible on the lower lying ground, but 
it is less practicable on farms with an extensive range 
of high sneep-walks The improvement of the latter 
will always be difficult owing to the considerable 
cost involved, but the committee of inquiry make 
certain recommendations which could well be carried 
out Much ^depreciation of flocks occurs, especially 
in Wales, from the practice of allowing the rams to 
roam at will over the unenclosed sheep-walks and 
it is recommended that a more efficient system of 
control of rams be instituted and enforced The 
management of the " Commons ” with grazing rights 
is very unsatisfactory, and jomt action by the com¬ 
moners is essential if matters are to be improved 
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Bracken heather, and gorse are too often allowed to 
grow unchecked thus icducing the feeding value of 
the lind and the systematic burning of heather and 
gorse and the eradication of bracken would prove 
most advantageous I he mortality among the nocks 
from vanous diseases is very heavy, and causes great 
monct iry loss and the committee ernph isise the fact 
that a systematic inquiry into the diseases attesting 
sheep is a matter of the most urgent importance 

Rusis in South Ai ric \—The great economic 
importincc of rusts owing to the considerable loss 
in crops that they cause renders it essential to 
dtterminc the life history of as many types as possible 
in ordtr to discover the second host where unknown 
Infection experiments have shown that the common 
rust on I 1 gnu angustifolia produces spirmagonta and 
jodia on this spc< les from October to Januuy and 
then infects the Bcscm gras (fnstachva rehmani ) by 
means of uidiosports (M Pole Lv ins Union of 
S Africa Science Bull Nos 1 ind z of 1923) Uredo 
spores and teleutospore s aie produced on the second 
host the winter being pissed in the latter stage and 
with the fre sh grow th of the Vigna in spring infection 
occurs by spondi 1 elevc lopeel fiom the resting 
telcutospores This rust on sweet pea and Besetn 
gras is a new species of Puccmia which has not vet 
been destnbed and named A similar life cycle has 
been established for the mealie rust {Puccmia ma\dt\) 
of which the spermagom 1 ind Tcidia oeiur from 
October to Decembe 1 on Oral is cornu 11 lata This 
connexion was originally established by Dr Pole 
Evans and has now been confirmed bv these info tion 
experiments Other species of Ox ills tested proved 
to be quite immune 

Coiouk Inhfrmanck in Sffds and Tlowfus — 
In a paper showing the inheritance ot certun brown 
and red pigments in tlie seeds of soy be vn and nee 
varieties Mr I Nagai (fount Loll lgnc Imp 
Uniy .Tokyo \ol 8 No 1) has also m ulc experiments 
on the physiology of the pigments involved They 
are m two groups the anthocy inins and the reddish- 
brown phlobaphcnes I he whole subject of the 
genetic physiology of these pigments is discussed, 
and the limitations m our knowledge of the rel itions 
between genes chromogens and enzymes m colour 
production are pointed out In the same Journal 
Dr S lkcno describes the genetics of flower colour 
in Portulaca grandi flora The condition of colour 
inheritance resembles that in various other genera 
the factor C producing an orange colour C + G 
vellow C+R red while magenta which is probably 
the origin U colour is produced by l R and a blueing 
factor B acting together R and B generally show 
complete linkage but occasional crossing over pro¬ 
duces red flowered plants Reverse mutations were 
also obtained, from white to magenta or red as well 
as bud mutations which were already known Drs 
K Miyake and Y Imai (ibid vol vi No 4) similarly 
analyse the flower colours of Dtgilalu> purpurea 
The purple colour is due to the presence of two 
factors C and P When P is absent the flower is 
white with red spots, while m the absence of C it 
is white with yellow spots 

The Strength of the Plant Cuticle —Botanists 
have recognised the importance of this question 
since the investigations conducted at the Imperial 
College of Science under the direction of Prof V H 
Blackman have led to the conclusion that some 
parasitic fungi pierce the cuticle of the uninjured 
plant purely by pressure They will therefore find 
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considerable interest in the conclusion drawn by 
recent writers m the Journal of the Textile Institute 
as to the surprising strength of the cuticle surround¬ 
ing a cotton hair From different lines of investiga¬ 
tion this result is arrived at by R S Willows and 
his co-workers in the Research Department of Tootal, 
Broadhurst Lee Co , Manchester, in their experiments 
upon mercensation (Joum of the Text Inst, xin 
PP 229-4°. December 1922), and by H F Coward 
and L Spencer upon the absorption of caustic soda 
solutions by cotton (Joum of the Text Inst xiv 
pp 832-45, Jan 1923) All these investigators con¬ 
clude that the swelling of the cotton hair m alkali may 
be considerably restricted by the resistance to expan¬ 
sion of the cuticle and give cogent grounds for this 
conclusion Such a strong cuticle upon a hair which 
has largely matured within a closed fruit is at first 
sight a surprising phenomenon It is interesting to 
note that H J Denham in his study of the destruc¬ 
tion of the cotton hair by micro-organisms (Joum 
of the Text Inst, xm pp 240-48, Dec 1922I, inclines 
to the view that some of these organisms can penetrate 
the healthy cuticle This cuticle resists cold alkalis 
at high concentration and its hydrolysis by any 
organism has yet to be detected , but in view of 
these studies upon its strength the actual method 
by which the uninjured cuticle is penetrated would 
seem to deserve close investigation 
Impounding Water for Mosquito Control —In 
Bulletin 1098 of the U S Department of Agriculture, 
1922, Mr D L van Dine describes a method of con¬ 
trolling the breeding of malaria mosquitoes in the 
lower Mississippi Valley In this region the bayous 
or shallow streams of the delta, with their accompany¬ 
ing vegetation, greatly facilitate the breeding of 
anophelines The topography renders drainage im¬ 
possible, and a trial was therefore made of clearing a 
section of the bayous and impounding the water so 
as to convert what was practically a marsh into a 
lake The essential points in this method are the 
preliminary clearing of all vegetation the provision 
of a sufficiently high permanent level of water, to 
suppress the further growth of aquatic and semi- 
aquatic vegetation, and the maintenance of a clean 
margin The experiment thus carried out is stated 
to have given good results 
Growth of Cassava Plants —T G Mason has 
an interesting note in the Scientific Proceedings of 
the Royal Dublin Society, vol 17, N S Nos 11-13 
pp 105-112, December 1922, upon the growth of 
some Bitter Cassava plants in St Vincent, West 
Indies, under equivalent conditions save that half 
the plants were ringed through the phloem near the 
base of the stem, measurements of growth being made 
both before and after the operation The expen- 
mental results show that this nngmg did not affect 
the growth In length of the shoots for several weeks 
and then only to a relatively small extent, the 
fleshy roots, on the other hand, accumulated far 
less weight of reserve material upon the ringed plants 
The author scarcely appears to put the simplest 
interpretation upon these expenmental results when 
he declines to assume that the normal channel for 
the passage of this food to the root has been inter¬ 
rupted by cutting through the phloem, but assumes 
instead that the nng has blocked the passage of 
some mystenous correlating agency from the dominant 
apical shoot bud, and that m the absence of this 
unknown factor normal transmission of organic 
solutes m the xylem is impossible 

Origins op Petroleum —In an important paper 
on the marine kerogen shales from the oil-fields of 
Japan (Sci Rep Tohoku Imp University, Ser 3, 
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vol 1, No 2,1922, Maruzen Co, Tokyo), Mr Jun-ichi 
Takahashi describes a number of interesting deposits 
of Miocene and Pliocene age from various islands 
of the Japanese group, including a senes where 
radiolana, sponge-spicules, and diatoms are associated 
with what was originally sapropelic matter The 
author concludes that the kerogen has arisen from 
‘ nectons and kelps ” which have " been repeatedly 
buned by ash and detritus from submarine volcanoes ’’ 
He illustrates the memoir by photographs of rocks 
and marine fossils and of a remarkable senes of 
thin sections of the sapropelic ooze 

Canni-l Coal, Lignite, and Mineral Oil in 
Scotland —The Geological Survey has published re¬ 
cently volume xxiv of its special Reports on the 
Mineral Resources of Great Britain, which gives an 
account of a number of minor occurrences of cannel 
coal lignite and mineral oil in Scotland outside 
the recognised Scottish oil-shale fields The work 
has been done by a number of members of the staff 
of the Geological Survey and the publication is 
edited by Dr W Gibson It is of course important 
that all such occurrences should be put on record, 
although as is pointed out in the memoir itself, they 
have little or no economic value , nevertheless they 
are of interest to the geologist, and the information 
here given may prevent waste of money and energy 
in attempts to develop them 

The Warialda Metforitf of New South Walfs 
—The Warialda meteorite, which is defined as a fine 
variety of hexahedrite, has been described, figured, 
and its analysis given by J C H Mingaye (Rec 
Geol Surv N S Wales, vol x part 1) It is identical 
in crystallographic structure \5r1th the Bmgera and 
Barraba meteorites which were found in the same 
distnet, and the three are probably products of the 
same fall, of which it is hoped further specimens may 
yet be discoveied 

Orthopterous Insrct Wing in a Sflfnite 
Crystal —In the Mount Elliott Copper Mine, North 
Queensland, at a depth of 260 feet from the surface, 
and embedded in a large crystal of selenite, enclosed 
in the actual copper lode worked in that mine, there 
has been found a portion of the wing of an Ortho¬ 
pterous insect This interesting fragment forms the 
subject of a paper by Dr R J Tillyard m the Records 
of the Geological Survey of New South Wales, vol x 
part 2 The crystal must have been formed by per¬ 
colating waters long after the lode itself came into 
being , its age is, consequently, very uncertain, but 
the author inclines to the view that it is late Tertiary 
The conclusion reached after a careful study of the 
fossil is that it represents an archaic type belonging 
to the family of long-homed grasshoppers (Tetti- 
gonudae), and does not belong to any genus known 
to exist m the world to-day Accordingly it has 
received the name of A ustrodictya corbouldt, n gen 
et sp , the trivial name commemorating the manager 
of the mme through whose instrumentality the 
specimen was saved from destruction and forwarded 
to the Survey 

New Brunswick Oil-shale and Gypsum De¬ 
posits —Memoir 129 of the Geological Survey of 
Canada records the geology of the Moncton Map-area, 
which includes parts of the counties of Westmorland 
arid Albert lying in south-east New Brunswick 
Besides giving an account of the general geology .of 
the district, incidentally the geology of the Carbon¬ 
iferous rocks for the most part, the memoir gives 
some new facts relating to the oil-shale deposits, „■ 
These shales are associated with certain horizons in 
the Carboniferous sequence, and an effort has been 
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made to elucidate the structures accurately to enable 
the extent of the resources available to be calculated 
Actual oil and gas possibilities are practically negli¬ 
gible, but the shales at places like Albert Mines and 
Rosevale are both well known and valuable, while 
several other localities offer good prospects Since 
May 1921, the D'Arcy Exploration Co (a subsidiary 
of the Anglo-Persian Oil ( o ) has been operating at 
Rosevale, mainly on experimental lines with a special 
type of retort (Wallace), and the results have so far 
proved quite satisfactory The average recovery of 
oil from a ton of shale is about 30 gallons, the specific 
gravity of the product varying from o 893 to o 903 
This compares favourably with that obtained from the 
Scotch retort on the same material, where the yield is 
less and the gravity of the oil usually higher Some 
gypsum and anhydrite deposits described from the 
region also form interesting and economically valuable 
occurrences these are in the Hillsborough Series of 
Mississippian age and are at present being worked in 
the Demoiselle and Hillsborough basins Ihe rela¬ 
tionship of the gypsum to the anhydrite deposits, 
appears to be obscure here as is frequently the case 
elsewhere but the theoretical problems to be solved 
have a direct bearing on the future working of the 
deposits 

Cloud Formation —The Royal Magnetical and 
Meteorological Observatory of Batavia, in Verhande- 
lingen No 10 gives a discussion bv Dr C Braak on 
cloud-formation nuclei of condensation haziness, 
and dimensions of cloud particles The data were 
determined by means of Aitken’s dust counter In 
addition to the observations made in the East-Indian 
Archipelago an appendix is given on observations 
made in the Indian Ocean during a voyage from 
Java to Europe Observations were also made on 
dry fog in the Archipelago as well as m other regions 
Individual observations are published, so that the 
details can be examined The differences between 
land and sea are given and the variations w ith height 
above sea-level The number of nuclei in the open 
sea under humid conditions was 120 per c cm and 
in the open sea in the dry season 1620 per c cm in 
the neighbourhood of the land the mean number 
was 2560 The vanation with height above sea- 
level shows a great decrease in the number of nuclei 
with increased height Seasonal variations are con¬ 
sidered, dealing chiefly with observations in Java and 
Sumatra Much of the haze experienced is attributed 
to smoke from forest and prairie fires The size of 
the particles is said to have a larger influence than 
their number on the density of haze careful observa¬ 
tions being made with a microscope to test this view 
Valuable generalisations have been made on the 
subject, and these will doubtless be tested by other 
■observers This paper was taken as the subject for 
discussion at the evening meeting at the Meteoro¬ 
logical Office on February 5, and is referred to in 
the Meteorological Magazine for February 

The Electrical Conductivity ok Glass —The 
February issue of the Journal of the Franklin Institute 
contains a communication from the director of the 
Applied Science Section of the Nela Research 
Laboratories, giving the results of the research of 
Mr L L Holladay on the conductivities of glasses 
at temperatures up to 500° C Between 20° and 75 0 C 
the resistance from the inside to the outside of the 
glass tubes used was measured, and at lugher tempera¬ 
tures the resistance of a length of the tube In all 
the eleven glasses tested the conductivity could be 
expressed as the product of a constant into a power of 
the temperature centigrade about - $, into e, the base 
of the Napierian logarithms, to the power - AT, where 
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A is a constant and T the temperature centigrade A 
table of values of the constants for the glasses tested 
is given 

Heating in Elfctric Conductors —An important 
research on the heating of buried cables has just 
been communicated to the Institution of Electrical 
Engineers by Mr S W Melsom and Mr L Fawssett 
Most of the tests were made at the National Physical 
Laboratory, but some were made undtr actual 
working conditions the cables being laid in all kinds 
of soils The rating of a cable depends on the rate at 
which it can dissipate the heat generated in it by the 
electric current and hence it w as necessary to calculate 
what current it could carry under different working 
conditions Apparently the thermal conductivity of 
the insulating material of the cables does not vary 
appreciably with tempeiaturc, and thus the solutions 
of the theimal problems which Fountr give in his 

Ihdone analytique de la chaleur,' published in 
1822 apply Ihe thermal constants of vinous kinds 
of soil arc given, and so by the help of formulas the 
maximum permissible currents in the various cases can 
be re ulily computed It w is found that in certain 
cases existing cables could carry greater currents 
safely and hence economies can be effected Ihe 
research which was a costly one has tiken several 
years and was carried out on behalf of the British 
Electrical and Allied Research Association 

A Recording Saccharomi-tfr for Brewing — 
Messrs Negrctti and Zambra have constructed an 
instrument known is a hydrograph or recording 
saccharometer, which is compensated for tempera¬ 
ture It has been designed and constructed to 
provide a simple and practical means of showing and 
recording the specific gravity of wort flowing to the 
under-back, copper etc It consists ot a cylindrical 
vessel on the lower portion of which is a {-in pipe 
through which the wort is admitted To prevent 
eddies in the vessel, an inlet pipe leads into an annular 
ring which distributes the flow evenly round the 
vessel A cylinder and copper gauze is also provided 
through which the wort percolates An outlet pipe 
at the top of the external cylinder is provided, and 
here again there is another annular nng over which 
the wort flows with the object of preventing eddies 
Within the inner copper gauze cylinder a hollow float 
of thin nickel heavily coppered is suspended The 
hollow float is completely filled w ith the liquid, and is 
connected with the recording instrument by means 
of a chain immediately above the vessel The chain 
is connected with a grooved quadrant mounted on a 
knife-edged axis On the opposite side a weight is 
provided to balance the float w hen it is in the liquid, 
the zero adjustment being provided by an adjustable 
weight The indications of the instrument are rendered 
independent of temperature from the fact that the 
wort in the cylinder and in the float are at the same 
temptrature The clock carrying the chart revolves 
once in six hours and the graduated portion of the 
chart is marked from 1000 to 1100° specific gravity, 
and subdivided to 2° specific gravity, which on the 
chart is equal to ^tli of an inch The pen marks in 
a continuous ink line on the chart, and the readings 
can be made to specific gravity with the greatest 
accuracy In an ordinary mash tun, however, the 
woit from the various taps are often running at 
different temperatures and at a different specific 
gravity, so that the measurements made with the 
wort from one tap will not of necessity give the 
average specific gravity of the whole wort The 
objection does not apply if the wort is drawn off 
through one spend pipe or is running from the under- 
back to the copper 
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Humanism in Technical Education 1 


By Sir Thomas Holland, KCSI, KCIE, FRS 


V ERY few questions have been more discussed 
v than that of education, and the reason for 
it is quite obvious , for educational methods are as 
varied as the students who have to be educated, 
and perfection can be reached only when a system 
is designed to meet the special circumstances of each 
individual Some plants want pruning others require 
fertilising, to produce their best results One peda¬ 
gogue thinks discipline should be the cure for all 
students evils others preach the importance of 
making the work attractive 1 he clash of ideals is 
heard most in our technical schools One authority 
wants full-scale machinery another says that the 
college workshop is mcrclv a misleading caricature of 
a (.ommen.nl fictory W< are told that the student 
of science and technology can never become an 
educate*! man without a dose and a fairly large dose, 
too, of the so-called ‘ humanities , he must always 
be narrow otherwise, if not absolutely lopsided and 
can never be prepared in an institute of science and 
tcchnologv efficiently to undertike the full duties 
of citizenship 

In a community of science workers discordant 
notes are similarly heard One presses for pure 
science as the mam requirement of the pr u tu il 
technologist, another urges training in purely techni¬ 
cal methods The practical man thinks he has used 
a very hard word indeed when he calls the science 
student a theoretical idealist, a dreamei The 
student of science pretends to despise the practical 
man as a mere rule o -thumb worker often however 
because he fails to gr isp the principles which underlie, 
and the long process of expensive research that has 
evolved the so-called rule o' thumb The doctrinaire 
student of science very often is as some one has 
said of the early riser conceited all the mommg 
and stupid for the rest of the day 

It is however, impossible to lay stress on any one 
truth without apparently being unfair to some 
other truth Somewhere between these extremes 
the maximum of truth is to be found It is too often 
so that where science is taught, the student is crammed 
with the facts instead of trained m the methods 
The product of the science class is sometimes handi¬ 
capped by what Prof Huxley the greatest of my 
predecessors at South Kensington, called “ pre¬ 
cocious mental debauchery ’’—the result of too many 
bouts of book-gluttony and lcsson-bibbmg 

I do not intend this evening to follow up any of 
these apparently divergent doctrines We have 
learnt now, if we never appreciated it fully before, 
that a country cannot defend itself in war, or fight 
the relentless battles of peace, without science and 
technology But the technologist will not remain 
only an expert in the workshop He has duties as 
a citizen and must face relations and competitive 
relations too, with other human beings, with most 
of whom he is unable to communicate m technical 
terms alone—the technical terms that he learns in 
the class-room To be appreciated he must under¬ 
stand and be understood by others he wants the 
' humanities ’ 

Now what is meant by the ' humanities ” ? A 
dictionarv will tell you that classical learning is 
intended by the same word that we also use for a 
study of the dispositions and sympathies of man 
Sure enough, the study of classical literature once 
had this meaning Late in the middle ages the 
JrauaryV!" a<Wre " deliverwl ,he Sir J ohn Cass Technical Institute on 
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study of the classics revealed to the world the long- 
buried wisdom especially of the Greeks—their art, 
their religion and, more important, tlicir science 
That discovery gave rise to the great movement 
which we speak of generally as the Renaissance— 
the revolt of intellect from previous feudalism and 
theological bondage—lesultmg not onlv in the revival 
of litirature, art, and that religious freedom which 
is generally known as the Reformation, but in the 
development also of scientific curiosity, what, to 
avoid the secondary meaning of curiosity, we now 
call research It gave us the Copernican for the 
Ptolemuc reading of the solar system, it gave 
us also in practical form the manner s compass 
and with the exploratory spirit which accompanied 
it, the discovery of the Americas, of South Africa 
India, and the bar Last it gave us the invention 
of gunpowdei and that of paper and printing, which 
facilitated the distribution of the new learning to 
a wide world 

How many of these developments which succeeded 
one another with the speed of a revolution were due 
to independent origin and from other sources, and 
how many were quickened by the rediscovery of 
buried philosophies we need not stop to inquire 
but it is obvious that what would otherwise have 
been but slow combustion developed because of 
this discovery, at the speed of an explosion That 
discovery was specially the discovery of humanism 
in Greek literature Greek literature acted on 
medieval scholasticism like nitric acid on a com¬ 
bustible cellulose, cotton was converted into gun¬ 
cotton 

The lesson to be learnt from the Renaissance is 
strengthened by a consideration of what happened 
afterwards to classical studies With the passage of 
time classical learning like an organism went through 
a period of vigorous youth vitalising the world with 
new energy and new ideas, until it reached the stage 
of adolescence, and, with it specialisation 

That is the life history of every organism With 
specialisation the study of the classics became 
narrowed to its linguistic, grammatical, and purely 
rhetorical aspects its mam object became obscured 
and stricken with a formalism and a pedantry that 
1 has given us false ideas, and the narrow spirit of 
a mutually admiring coterie, that wrote Latin and 
Greek verses to one another and to no one else It 
has engendered a wild form of pedantry that regarded 
a false concord or a false quantity m Greek, not at 
all as we should regard a similar mistake in French, 
but as a shock to the higher order of things, which 
deserved scorn and reprobation when committed 
by a man. cruel punishment when committed by a 
boy ’ 

These are not the words of a prejudiced and jealous 
scientific man, but the judgment of a distinguished 
classical scholar, the present Vice-Chancellor of 
Oxford Reviewing the situation m this way before 
the Congress of Universities m 1921, Dr Famell 
pleaded for the revival of humanism m classical 
studies, and I wish similarly to direct attention to 
the importance of humanism in science and tech¬ 
nology, for we also are exposed to the very same 
danger that Dr Famell says has now nearly strangled 
classical scholarship in our public schools and younger 
universities We can thus learn something from the 
classics, we can profit by their mistakes, knowing 
that it is never so easy to recognise our own as the 
mistakes of others 
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During the middle two quarters of the nineteenth 
century, science went through what we might call 
its Renaissance period In its philosophical aspects, 
it was a revolt in part against a widespread mis¬ 
interpretation of theology, and, in educational 
policy, it was a revolt against the dominance of what 
we regard as a perverted and senile form of the 
classical humanities We do not object to the 
humanities, but to that devitalised residue of the 
humanities that is without humanism 

I am not now going to discuss the relative merits of 
science and classics as educational media, but 1 
want to bring home to you the danger of defeating 
the very end of science itself Scientific men are 
also liable to succumb to that form of pedantry which 
in classics exchanged humanism for grammar and 
rhetoric and that homologue of pedantry in most 
religions which tends to kill doctrine by ritual Do 
not let us claim that science can give mental training 
as good, when really we mean as bad as that afforded 
bv classics You may remember what Huxley said 
of Peter Bell, whose dead soul, according to Words¬ 
worth, saw nothing in Nature 

" A primrose by the nver s bnm, 

A yellow primrose was to him, 

And it was nothing more ’ 

Huxley asked if Peter Bell’s apathy would have been 
roused one whit by the information that the primrose 
is a dicotyledonous exogen with a monopetalous 
corolla and central placentation This additional 
information would have added no more to the human 
ising influence of the primrose on Peter Bell than 
any form of exegetical analysis of a Greek text in 
exchange for Greek philosophy and Greek art 

Let us take an illustration from one of the depart¬ 
ments of this Institute—that of metallurgy The 
syllabus of this subject refers to Bessemer and open- 
hearth plant and processes ’ A fair summary of 
what I, as a junior student, had to learn under this 
head would be as follows The original Bessemer 
process, as conducted in a ganister (silicious) lined 
converter, does not effect the elimination of phos¬ 
phorus from the pig-iron but bv using a basic 
(dolormtic) lined converter Ihomas and Gilchrist 
found it possible to eliminate the deleterious element 
that affects the quality of the resultant steel, so 
it is now possible to use a phosphoric pig-iron for 
steel making ’ Later coming under the influence 
of a professor with a wider outlook of the world I 
learnt that this so-called basic process changed the 
whole of our international relationships It* ojpened 
up the enormous phosphoric ores of German} 
Belgium, and America It resulted, therefore, in a 
challenge to British supremacy m the steel business 
Just think of what that meant, to railway develop¬ 
ment, shipbuilding, machinery and dozens of de 
pendent industries I Obviously, realisation of this, 
to me, quite unforeseen meaning in a purely technical 
fact opened up a new world of human interest 

Who was Ihomas and who was Gilchrist ? Those 
were the first questions that occurred to one 
Thomas, I found, was a magistrate’s clerk who 
attended evening science classes at the Birkbeck a 
college having an object similar to that of the Sir 
John Cass Institute, and named for the same good 
reason aftes its founder Gilchrist was his cousin, 
and he proved to be much more interesting to me, 
for he was an old School of Mines student and a 
Murchison medallist 

Thomas and Gilchrist made, by their invention, 
a greater impression on the history of civilisation 
than any two Prune Ministers we have ever had, a 
greater influence than the sum-total of that exercised 
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by one devoted to optimistic militancy and his 
counter irritant, the apostle of tranquillity Thomas 
had what the great Mr Gladstone described, in 
reviewing his memoirs, as "an enthusiasm of 
humanity 1 am ready to assert that a review on 
these lines of the way in which the basic process of 
steel smelting has affected history, especially when 
so touched with the human relations of the two men 
to whom it is due, is all that is necessary for the 
student He will soon satisfy his own curiosity 
about technical details r he will soon be studying 
the question himself in the library and the workshop 
This stirring of that form of curiosity that Dr 
Johnson called the thirst of the soul and ‘ the 
characteristics of a vigorous intellect" will give 
human living interest to a student s work The 
teacher s task is three parts done and faithfully 
fulfilled when he has inspired the student sufficiently 
to impel him to find out the rest for himself Nothing 
appeals to a man like humanity 

In a thoughtful paper read before the Congress of 
Empire Universities in 1921, Prof Cecil Desch 
advocated the adoption of the historical method 
in science teaching But history consists of innumer¬ 
able biographies As Emerson said ‘ There is pro¬ 
perly no history, only biography History divorced 
from biography can be as dull and deadening as 
cither Greek grammar or descriptive technology 
The educational balance is not secured by requiring 
students to attend a formal course of classics or 
history as well as of science That would be merely 
to double the offence A physician does not apply 
1 < ounter-irntant if he can get at the seat of the 
disease It is not separate courses of history and 
science—a mechanical mixture—that are wanted 
but the history of science itself that is a chemical 
compound Giving two separate doses of two un¬ 
related subjects to act as mutual correctives is equiva¬ 
lent to giving a man a metallic sodium pill with a 
sniff of chlorine gas when what he w ints is merely 
a pinch of common salt 

But for the power unwisely given to examiners 
to make or mar a student’s career I would like to 
try the expetiment of covering a syllabus of say 
metallurgy or chemistry by lectures on biography 
alone 1 believe students -ould be trusted to till 
111 the historical frame-work on their own account, and 
to find out for themselves all that is required in the 
way of tcc hnical details 1 hev shall succeed, of 
course, in varying degrees just as they do now but 
whether they succeed p irtiallv or vv holly all shall be 
better men for having made an effort inspired by a 
natural and heaJthv curiosity, they shall have had 
the very training which lavs a suie foundation for 
what the scientific man calls research , and what 
the scientific man calls a training for research is the 
very kind of training which qualifies a man to face 
the problems of after life when every difficulty that 
the student has to face after he has left the institute 
shall have no apparent resemblance to any question 

E reviously treated either in the lecture-room or the 
iboratory Every problem that the student meets 
with afterwards shall be a piece of new research to 
him 

Sir Richard Gregory, in his address to the British 
Association last year defined education as the 
" deliberate adjustment of a growing human being 
to its environment, and the scope and character of 
the subjects of instruction should be determined by 
this biological principle ” l agree, and as the techni¬ 
cal students environment will be human beings, 
with little or no familiarity with his own pet techmcal 
terminology, he wants to go into the world with a 
full appreciation of the human aspects and importance 
of his special subject 
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The Flora of an Indian Island 1 


ASj preliminary to the faunistic study of Barkuda, 
one of several islands in the Chilka Lake, 
Dr N Annandale has investigated its climate, 
physical structure, palaeontology, and vegetation 
The lake is a mantime one in the extreme north east 
of Ganjam, and is connected with the Bay of Bengal 
The island, some three hundred acres in extent 
though isolated for terrestrial animals, is within 
the range of insects of feeble flight and that of 
dispersal for many seeds The climate is that of 
the coasts of the Circars to the south and Onssa to 
the north The physical structure is simple and the 
geological formation uniform the rocks arc the 
quartz schists of the Ganiam Malias The changes 
in the shore water-level, though of faunistic import¬ 
ance, scarcely affect the vegetation The rocks 
contain no fossils, but sub-fossil molluscan shells 
abound in the soil of the island and the sand of its 
shores These shells indicate that the island as 
such is recent, the age of the rocks has no bearing 
on its existing biological features 

Though the vegetation is restneted, several types 
occupy different areas Much of the surface has been 
colonised primarily by species of Ficus mainly 
F bengalensis, with an undergrowth of Glycosmw 
and a partial thatch of woody climbers This is 
gradually replaced by other species of Ficus accom¬ 
panied by trees like Melt a Azadtrachta and Strychnos 
Hux-Vomica while the undergrowth is reinforced 
by Cappans and 7izyphus The foreshore vegetation 
is scanty Where the coast is rocky the species 
present, though fewer than on sandy or gravelly 
sections, are arboreal and therefore more conspicuous 
Behind the foreshore comes a Pongamia belt, broken 
in places by intruding Crataeva and Melia Within 
this zone besides surviving Ficus groves with 
Glycosmis undergrowth are areas where the latter 
is replaced by Wethea ceylamca the former by 
CratcEva, Odina, and Albizzia Stony areas have 
a scanty plant-covering , the rock-flora of the interior 
includes masses of two arboreal Euphorbias, E 


1 Memoirs of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, vol 
to the Study of the Fauna of an Island in tho 
Annandale 


antiquorum and E nentfolta The commonest tree 
on the island is Melia Azadirachta , perhaps the 
most abundant herb indigenous there is Oldenlandta 
Hey net 

Dr Annandale s ecological sketch is supplemented 
by a plant-list prepared from his specimens by two 
members of the Botanical Survey staff This 
important adjunct to the paper is somewhat marred 
by typographical errors, and shows want of uniformity 
in citation Messrs Narayanaswami and Carter 
have not supplied an analysis of the vegetation 
from the point of view of plant-distribution to 
correspond with Dr Annandale s discussion of the 
subject from the point of view of plant-association 
Their carefully prepared list provides all the material 
required for the purpose but they have made it 
more troublesome for those desmng to ascertain the 
facts by idoptmg a taxonomic system which, what¬ 
ever its academic merits, has the inconvenience of 
differing from that used in the ‘ Flora of British 
India ” 

The affinities of the Barkuda flora are South 
Indian The list enumerates 139 plant-forms, of 
which two may be new while five remain undetermined 
The remaining 132 include twenty-one nearly 16 per 
cent, not reported from Onssa north of the lake, 
and seventeen, nearly 13 per cent , never found 
north of the Dekhan One species, Riccia cnspatula, 
has hitherto only been known from Ceylon two, 
Selagtnella lenera and Wethea ceylamca, have only 
been reported from Ceylon and from India south 
of the Dekhan Thirty-five, more than 32 per cent , 
of the Barkuda species reported from North-eastern 
India arc themselves indicative of South Indian 
affinity Seven are littoral plants that are North¬ 
eastern Indian only, because they occur on the 
Onssa coast and in the Sundnbuns The remaining 
twenty-eight include ten reported only from Onssa, 
which is a northward continuation of the Circars, 
and eleven reported only from Chutia Nagpur, 
which forms a north-eastem extension of the Dekhan, 
while the remaining seven have been met with both 
in Onssa and Chutia Nagpur but not in the Gangetic 
Plain 


The Sed Festival 

A 1 a meeting of the Royal Anthropological 
Institute held on February 20, Mr P E 
Newberry presented a paper on "The Sed Festival 
of Ancient Egypt " This was perhaps the most 
ancient of all the many Egyptian festivals it was 
certainly the most important There are representa¬ 
tions of it on monuments from the beginning of the 
1st Dynasty down to Ptolemaic times 
Various interpretations of the festival have been 
given, but none of them are entirely satisfactory 
According to the Greek version of the Rosetta Stone, 
it was a festival marking a period of 30 years, but 
there are records of it being celebrated in the 2nd, 
15th, 22nd, and 25th years of different kings’ reigns 
It appears to have been a repetition of the festivals 
of a coronation and its celebration seems to have 
procured for tlje king a new lease of life It cer¬ 
tainly had something to do with the king’s assump¬ 
tion of responsibility for the protection of Egypt It 
should be especially noted that the king's daughters 
take a prominent part m the festival On the mace 
bead of Narmer-Menes is the earliest representation 
of it here there is a pnneess seated in a palanquin 
and behind her are three men in the act or running 
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of Ancient Egypt 

this scene is also found in the Sed festivals of Neusere 
(Vth Dyn), of Amenhotep III (XVIIIth Dyn ), 
and of Osorkon (XXIInd Dyn), although in the 
later examples young princesses standing replace 
the figure m the palanquin This ceremony is prob¬ 
ably the most primitive one of the Sed festival and 
represents, Mr Newberry believes, a race, and a 
race for no less a prize than the Kingdom Frazer 
in his “ Lectures on the Early History of Kingship ” 
(p 260 sq) notes that something, apparently the 
right to the band of the princess and to the throne, 
has been determined by a race, and he quotes in¬ 
stances from classical and other sources " Such a 
custom,” he says, " appears to have prevailed among 
various peoples, though m practice it has degenerated 
into a mere form or pretence ” 

Although it is often assumed that the kingship 
was hereditary, in the male line—that the son regu¬ 
larly succeeded his father on the throne—it is certain 
that in Egypt the king claimed his right to the 
kingship, not because he was the son of his pre¬ 
decessor on the throne, but because he married the 
hereditary pnneess who might be the widow or 
daughter of his predecessor It is obvious, there-. 
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fore, that the marriage ceremony must have been a 
very important one in ancient Egypt Egyptian 
women marrv early in life, sometimes at 10 or n 
oftcner at from 12 to 14 years of age No doubt 
the same custom prevailed in ancient times At 
13 or even earlier, a girl may be a mother and from 
40 to 43 she becomes incapable of bearing children 
When she becomes incapable of bearing children 
the husband often takes a new wife this may perhaps 
explain why the Sed festival was called the 30 years 
festival, for if a girl is married say at 12 she ceases 
to be able to bear children at 42, just 30 years after 
her marnage, and her husband takes another wife 

If the hereditary princess predeceased her husband, 
then it must have been necessary for the king to 
marry again so as to retain the kingship this would 
explain the fact that the Sed festival was sometimes 
celebrated in years earlier than the 30th year of a 
king s reign It also explains why a king sometimes 
married his own eldest daughter If the hereditary 
princess survived her husband, then Mr Newberry’s 
theory explains why she is sometimes married to 
her ’husband s successor This theory would also 
give a reason for it being a kind of repetition of the 
king’s coronation and for its procuring for the king 
a new lease of power 

There is yet another fact which suggests the theory 
that the Sed festival was a marriage festival It 
was celebrated in a booth or tent (called Sed) raised 
high above the ground and with Semitic peoples the 
tent plays a very important part in marnage cere¬ 
monial, as Robertson Smith notes in his Kinship 
and Marriage ’ p 198 ft 


Chemistry in Industry 1 

N ATURAL science — and in this connexion 
chemistry must be given a position of great 
prominence—is by far the most important dynamic 
factor in human progress Notwithstanding its 
liability to abuse, its discoveries have on the balance, 
made enormously for the greater good and greater 
happiness of the human race 

Tne direct utilisation by the State of the services 
of the professional chemist is a matter not only of 
immediate concern to chemists themselves but also 
of high importance to the community at large and 
it is one of the functions of the Institute of Chemistrv 
to ensure that the relations between the appointing 
authorities and those who hold official chemical posi 
tions are of a satisfactory character Unfortunately 
some pubhc bodies do not appear to be aware of the 
lengthy and expensive nature of the chemist s training 
or of the difficulties and responsibilities connected with 
bis work, and consequently the advertised conditions of 
some pubhc posts are not commensurate with the 
importance of the services demanded Ihere is a 
tendency on the part of local authorities to utilise 
the services of unqualified or imperfectly trained 
persons for carrying out what are regarded as simple 
routine processes, a practice against which the council 
of the Institute has protested vigorously on the ground 
that it constitutes a serious danger to the community 
and involves a waste of pubhc money 

The disinterested zeal of the scientific worker is 
without parallel in the whole world, but it is not 
wise for any country to presume too much on this 
disinterestedness Science is one of the greatest and 
freest of all givers, but it has a tight to demand that 
recognition In the councils of the nation to which 
it is entitled. The indirect eflect of proper State 
treatment is very great and the rulers of Germany 
know this well A leading German industrial chemist 

1 From an addrtu delivered to the Institute of Chemistry »t the annual 
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said recently that notwithstanding Germany s position 
of virtual bankruptcy the State, at the instigation 
of the commercial committee of the Reichstag, had 
come to the help of the great chemical and physical 
societies, particularly to that of the Kaiser Wilhelm 
Institute and if the State could not continue financial 
aid the German people themselves must give their last 
mark to maintain science 

Although the supply of qualified chemists exceeds, 
for the moment the demand, there is no cause for 
serious alarm lhe profession attracted a larger 
number of young men during the last four years 
than in any previous corresponding period Notwith¬ 
standing the increased output from the colleges and 
the intense industrial and commercial depression the 
new members of the profession are being steadily 
absorbed I his absorption may be taken as a definite 
indication that chemistry is more highly valued by 
the manufacturer than formerly and that the leaders 
of industry and commerce are turning more and more 
to science to assist them in the solution of their 
various problems 


An Intestinal Parasite of Man 

WE understand that Sir Ronald Ross is engaged at 
v v the Ministry of Pensions in the investigation of 
Gxardi xntestxvalxs often known as I amblia tntestxnahs, 
which of the three or four common flagellates inhabit¬ 
ing the intestine of man has the greatest claim to 
pathogenicity Moreover, it differs from the others 
m being an inhabitant of the duodenum and upper 
part of the small intestine instead of the large intestine 
It is probably the first parasitic protozoan to have 
been observed for as Dobell has pointed out the 
famous Dutch observer I teuwenhoek saw it 111 his 
own stools so long ago as 1081 Trom that tune down 
to the present day there has been much controversy 
as to the significance of its presence in the human 
intestine Some regard it as 1 definitely harmful 
organism, while others believe that it does not damage 
its host in any way 

The frequent occurrence of (he flagellate m enor¬ 
mous numbers in certain cases of mucous enteritis 
seems to suggest that it may sometimes be pitho- 
gemc though like parasitu amoebae and bacteria 
which are known factors m disease it often occurs 
in perfectly hevlthy individuals who are to be 
regarded as earners American workers have 
brought forward evidence that Gxardia mtestxnahs 
may invade the bile duct and gall bladder and cause 
irritation in these organs blagellates belonging to 
the same genus occur in domestic animals, such as 
dogs, cats rats and mice but it appears that these 
are distinct from the human form, though Grassi and 
others believed that humm beings became infected by 
ingesting the encysted forms of the flagellate which 
escape in large numbers in the dejecta of these 
animals Careful experiments have however shown 
that it is not possible to infect animals with the human 
parasite, and slight morphological differences point 
to the existence of a number of distinct species 

Reproduction of the flagellate is by a complicated 
process of binary fission The organism a’so becomes 
encysted m ovoid cysts within which division into 
two takes place These cysts are found m the dejecta, 
and are responsible for the spread of infection It is 
only during periods of diarrhoea that the free- 
swimmmg flagellates occur in the stool, so that 
infection of human beings is generally recognised by 
the discovery of the cysts There is no known method 
of ridding a human being of infection, and if it is 
correct that the flagellate may sometimes damage its 
host, the outlook for these unfortunate individuals 
is not a bright one 
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University and Educational Intelligence 

BrLFAST —At the recent meeting of the Senate of the 
Queen s University, it was announced that the bequest 
of 57,000/ from the late Henry Musgrave, a well-known 
benefactor of the University, had been paid Of this 
sum 30,000/ is left to the absolute control of the 
Senate, to be used and applied for such purpose as 
the Senate shall consider necessary Mr Musgrave 
directed that 7000/ be invested, and the income 
applied towards paying an additional reader in 
connexion with the chair of physics Ihe sum of 
20 000/ is to be invested, and the income applied in 
perpetuity for the promotion and encouragement of 
research in pathology, physiology physics, biology, 
and chemistry The income is to be applied in 
founding and maintaining studentships for promoting 
research in these subjects Fach studentship shall 
be held for one year but if the electors are satisfied 
with the work of the student he may be ele< ted for 
a second year but no longer If at any time there 
shall not be any suitable candidate, or if in any vear 
there be a surplus such surplus shall form a fund out 
of which special grants may be made to graduates of 
the University engaged in research The Senate has 
agreed that the annual value of the studentships shall 
be 200/, and has appointed Prof Ashworth Prof 
Lorraine Smith Sir Joseph Larmor, and Prof Collie, 
together with Prof Symmers Prof Milroy, Prof 
Morton Prof Small and Prof Stewart, to be the 
electors of the above studentships 

Mr R C Johnson Balliot College, Oxford has 
been appointed lecturer in physics in succession to 
Dr Gray who resigned his appointment in December, 
Mr S P Mercer head of the Seed Testing Depart¬ 
ment of the Government of Northern Ireland has 
been appointed lecturer m agricultural botany and 
plant diseases 

Bristol —The Long I ox lecture will be delivered 
by Prof 1' hrancis on Tuesday March 27, at 5 o clock 
Ihe subject will be I he Relation between Chemistry 
and Medicine 

The Coombe Memorial S< holarship of the annual 
value of 60/ and tenable in the fatuity of engineer¬ 
ing of the University of Bristol will be offered 
for competition for the first time this year The 
scholarship has been established by the Engineer 
ing and the National Fmployers Federations (West 
of England Association) as a memorial to a former 
president and will be open to candidates who 
habitually reside within the area of the Association, 
which includes the counties of Gloucester Somerset, 
Wilts Devon, and Cornwall, as well as the city of 
Worcester and the towns of Hanley Castle, Malvern, 
Malvern Wells, Pershore, and Newport, Mon The 
examination will be held at the Merchant Venturers' 
Technical College on Wednesday, July 4 next, and 
applications must be sent to Mr A Storey, director 
of the Association not later than Julv 1 

Cambridgf —The Adams pnze for an essay on 
" The Theory of the Tides ” has been awarded to 
Mr J Proudman, Trinity College, director of the 
Liverpool University Tidal Institute The essay 
submitted by Mr H Jeffreys, St John’s College, is 
highly commended 

Prof H A Lorentz, of Haarlem University, will on 
May 15 deliver the Rede lecture on ' Maxwell's 
Electromagnetic Theory 

On the conclusion of the last of the courses for 
naval officers held in the University since the termina¬ 
tion of the war, the First Lord of the Admiralty has 
written to express the thanks of the Board of the 
Admiralty for the great service which the University 
has rendered the Naw He expresses the hope that 
in some shape or other the intimate association 
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between the two may still be kept alive for the 
mutual benefit of both 

Mr M B R Swann, University demonstrator m 
pathology has been elected fellow and lecturer at 
Gonville and Cams College 

Edinburgh —On Thursday March i, the Right 
Hon David Lloyd George delivered his address as 
Lord Rector to the students 

Mr Iloyd George was afterwards entertained at 
lunch in the Union, and in replying to the toast of 
his health referred to the fact that seven of his 
colleagues in the late Government were graduates of 
Edinburgh He dealt m an impressive manner with the 
relation of the universities to the War He confessed 
that although he had known the part played by the 
universities m building up national efficiency, he 
never realised till the days of war what a national 
asset a great university was He doubted very much 
whether the rich men of this country quite realised 
at the present moment what a national reserve a 
university is After referring to the new kind of 
warfare developed by an enemy which was the most 
highly trained intellectual machine probably in the 
world, Mr Lloyd George said the moment came when 
we called upon our universities and they came to 
our rescue and poured out their trained minds—in 
the War Office at the Admiralty, at the Ministry of 
Munitions—bringing the whole resources of their 
scientific knowledge, and, what was still more, 
knowing where to place their hands on people who 
had the training to enable them to take up the 
problems He continued— I don’t know, I tell you 

now what would have happened to us if we had not 
had the universities to fall back on in those dark 
days I w ill tell you more In the end our university 
brains beat theirs War, you may say, is not what 
universities are for I agree, but war is the great 
test of the nerve of a nation, of the muscle of a nation 
of the heart of a nation It tests every faculty of 
the human mind as well as the human body and the 
test came and in every particular, on land and sea, 
where scientific knowledge was required where 
trained ingenuity was needed we defeated the foe 
That was due to the universities Therefore I regard 
universities not merely as the great training-ground 
I regard them as the fourth arm of defence for 
the security of this land ” 

Mr Lloyd George warmly eulogised the services 
rendered by Principal Sir Alfred Ewing at the 
Intelligence Department, and stated that the work 
he did there gave information which ultimately 
brought America into the war 

Leeds —The Honorary Degree of Doctor of Laws 
was conferred upon Mai or the Right Hon Edward 
Frederick Lindley Wood, president of the Board of 
Education, on March s Prof Barbier, in presenting 
Mr Wood, said "The University desires to do 
honour to one who the scion of a Yorkshire family of 
high distinction, is himself * commended for the gifts 
that come from learning ’ Mr Edward Wood has 
won the respect of his fellow countrymen by the grave 
sincerity of his judgment He holds an office of 
onerous responsibility in our public education And 
by his unselfish generosity he has given to the transfer 
of an histone mansion the grace of a great benefaction 
to the city of Leeds " 

London —Applications are invited by the senate 
for the Ramsay Memorial chair of chemical engineer¬ 
ing tenable at University College Particulars are 
obtainable from the Academic Registrar, University of 
London, South Kensington, S W 7 

Sheffield —At the meeting of the Council on 
March 9 the following appointments were made Afr 
G Grant Allan, to be assistant bacteriologist, and Mr 
H P Lewis, to be assistant lecturer in mining geology 
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Societies and Academies 

T ONDON 

Royal Society, March 8 —A B Wood, H E 
Browne, and C Cochrane Determination of velocity 
Of explosion-waves in sea-water , variation of velocity 
with temperature An accurate determination of 
the velocity of explosion-waves in the sea gives 

(a) V —4955 5 (4i) It /sec, at 1695 (t01)° C 

and salinity 35 per cent 

(b) V = 4836 (42) ft/sec , at 6 o (40 i)° C and 

salinity 331 per cent 

(r) V = 4847 (+1 5) ft/see at 7 o (io i)° C and 
salinity 35 2 per cent 

In the new technique developed it is unnecessary 
to know the exact position of charge relative to 
receivers The results lead to a mean value of 
10 9 tt /sec per 0 C as the temperature-coefficient 
of velocity in the range 6° C to 17“ C The following 
expression represents the velocity at any temperature 
t° C within this range, and at any salinity S (parts 
per thousand) 

V= 4 627 + i3 71-0 12<*4 3 73S 

The salinity coefficient is appioximately 3 to 4 ft /sec 
per 1 per cent increase of salinity, the' theoretical 
value being 3 73 ft /sec per 1 per cent No ch inge 
was detected for charges varying in weight from 
9 oz to 300 lb of explosive and no variation with 
depth The coefficient of adiabatic compressibility 
of sea water at 16 95 0 C and 33 per cent is 
6,1=42 744 ( + 0 02) x io-» Combining this with 

Ekman's value of C# the ratio of the specific heats 
of sea-water under these conditions of temperature 
and salinity is 7=1 009440 0005 in good agreement 
with 1 0090, deduced from thermo-dynamic data — 
P M S Blackett The study of forked alpha ray 
tracks Forked alpha-ray tracks obt lined by the 
Wilson condensation method were studied The 
lengths of the tracks of the recoil atoms vield 
information concerning the relative ionisation due 
to different kinds of ionising particles, and of the 
average charge carried by them Measurements of 
the angles between different parts of the tracks give 
the masses of the recoil atoms in three particularly 
favourable cases —A . Egerton On the vapour 

P ressure of lead —I The vapour pressure is measured 
y effusion of vapour at low pressure through .1 hole 
of measured area Temperature is maintained 
constant by a selenium cell relay arrangement 
within 1/3 0 C for many hours at about 8oo° C 
Pressures were measured to 10 * mm The vapour 
pressure of ordinary lead between 1200 6oo° absolute 
is expressed by the equation log p= 7 908-9932/T 
The latent heat ol vaporisation of lead (X a ) is 
47,00011000 cal The chemical constant of lead is 
1 84/70 2, agreeing well with the theoretical value 
(1 853) obtained from the relation 3/2logM-C 0 =C 
The vapour pressures of lead and the uranium lead 
isotope appear to differ by 2 per cent, but the result 
18 rendered uncertain by an unexplained lowering 
of vapour pressure which lead undergoes on pro¬ 
longed heating in vacuo —A C Egerton and W B 
Lee (1) Some density determinations The Archi¬ 
medes method of determining densities is rendered 
more accurate by utilising certain mobile and heavy 
organic liquids which avoid air bubbles md damping 
difficulties, and increase the weight of liquid displaced 
Ethylene dtbromide and carbon tetrachloride were 
employed with accuracy A satisfactory sample of 
metal for density determination is prepared by filter¬ 
ing, casting, and heating in vacuo The density of 
lead is ii 3437 at 20° C The probable error of the 
nine determinations on three different samples is 
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1 part in 100,000 The maximum departure from 
the mean value for any single determination is less 
than 1 part m 12000 A sample of uranium-lead 
would liavt an atomic weight of 206 26 from the 
density obtained (2) Sepiration of isotopes of zinc 
l wo sets of distillations of pure zinc have been 
tarried out in high vacuum under conditions to 
obtain a slightly different concentration of the isotopes 
in the fin il residue of the final distillate The samples 
are cast in vacuo and seeded with a particular kind 
of zinc Ihe first distillations give a residue of 
slightly increased density, but the distillate possessed 
tlu same density as the origin il zinc Ihe second 
distillations gave a residue of increased density 
(ibout 1 part in 3700) and a distillate of decreased 
density (about 1 part m 3000) Determinations on 
seven samples ol ordinary zinc give the density of zme 
(prepared in the described way) as 7 1400 (the 
probable error being less than 1 part in 100,000) 
FI iws allotropes different physical conditions and 
impurities are improbable The amount of the 
scpaiation agrees with Dempster s observations of 
isotopes ol weights extending over six units (namely, 
64-70) but is not so great as might be found for 
equ il parts of 64 and of atoms of weights 66 68 
and 70 — E Hatschek and PCI Thorne Metal 
sols in non-dissou iting liquids I —Nickel in toluene 
ami benzene Very stable sols of nickel in a medium 
free from 10ns ean be produced by decomposing 
nickel carbonyl dissolved m mixtures of toluene and 
benzene containing a small amount of rubber, at 
ioo° C In the electric held the particles of disperse 
pluse move to md deposit on both electrodes 
Electrophoresis in fields of different strengths all 
other factors being equil shows that the amounts 
deposited are propotfional to the first or a lower 
power of the potential gradient Therefore positively 
and negatively ch irged particles are originally 
present in the sol The sol resembles typical pro 
te< ted iqueous sols in ismuch as it is coagulated 
by liquids which are not solvents for the protective 
colloid 1 e rubber The coagulum is only very 
imperfectly pcptiscd again by lubber solvents such 
as toluene or benzene —H Hirata ( onstitution of 
the X rav spectra belonging to the I senes of the 
elements 

Zoological Society, February 6 —Sir S F Harmer, 
vice president in the chair — Oldfield Thomas 
(1) A new lock kangaroo Petrogalc godmani sp n 
It is like P asstmihs but with a whitish tail broader 
nasals and larger seevtor Its habitat is Black 
Mountain near Cooktown N Queenslmd (2) Skull 
of a pvgmy fruit bat from Sumatra The generic 
name ASthalops is proposed —C A Adair Dighton 
Coat colour in greyhounds —E G Boulenger The 
experiments of Dr Kammerer and others upon 
amphibians and insects —F I conard Gill The 
Permian fishes of the genus Accntrophorus —Charles 
F Sonntag On the vagus and sympathetic nerves 
of the terrestnal carniv ora —F P Allis The 
postorbital articulation of the palato-quadrate with 
the neurocramum in the Ccelacanthidap —G S 
Gighoh On the linguatuhd arachnid Radhetiella 
furcocerca (Diesing, 1833) Sam bon, 1922—Mrs Rita 
Markbreiter Some Microfilaria found in the blood 
of birds dying in the Zoological Gardens 1920-1922 

February 20 —Dr A Smith Woodward, vice- 
president, in the chair—D Seth-Smith Sexual dis¬ 
play of the Magnificent Bird-of Paradise (Dtphyllodes 
magnified hunstexnt) —Einar Ltmnberg Remarks on 
some pale arctic bears — E W Shann The embryonic 
development of the porbeagle-shark, Lamna cornubica 
—Robert Gurney Some notes on I.eandtr longtrostns, 
M -Edwards, and other British prawns 
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Faraday Society, February 19 —Sir Robert Robert¬ 
son, president, in the chair —A W Porter and J J 
Hedges The law of distribution of particles in 
colloidal suspensions with special reference to Pemn's 
investigations Pt 11 The behaviour of particles 
specifically lighter than the medium has been ex¬ 
amined in regard to distribution with height, using 
for the purpose emulsions of paraffin m water The 
change of concentration occurs only at the bottom 
of the containing vessel There is an increase of 
concentration with height reckoned from the bottom 
A type of curve is suggested which fits closelv the 
experimental results —D B Macleod On a relation 
between surface tension and density The empirical 
relation y/(pi-p,)*=C, where 7 is tne surface tension 
at any temperature, p t and p. the densities of the 
liquid and the vapour at the same temperature and 
C is a constant for each liquid fits the experimental 
figures with remarkable accuracy for temperatures 
ranging from the melting point to the critical tempera¬ 
ture —D B Macleod (ij On a relation between 
the viscosity of a liquid and its coefficient of expansion 
If #0 be the volume of the free space in 1 c cm of 
a liquid at o° C and 1 - x 0 the volume occupied by 
the molecules it is assumed that at a temperature 
1 ° C the volume of the free space is x 0 + at + fit 1 + yt* 
—the volume of the molecules remaining constant 
The viscosity of liquids is expressed as a function 
of the free space, thus v*, A = C For normal liquids 
A is nearly unity For associated liquids it has a 
higher value The values obtained for the free space 
for various liquids at their boiling-points are practically 
constant and of the order required by Van der Waal s 
theory An expression is given for the viscosity 
of liquids at different temperatures and pressures 
(2) On the viscosity of liquid mixtures showing 
maxima The viscosity of liquid mixtures is a function 
of the free space of the constituents and of the mixture 
In the case of liquid mixtures showing a maximum, 
the increase of viscosity is due mainly to the increase 
of density, which in turn is due to the chemical 
affinity between the constituents It is probable 
that complexes which are formed further reduce the 
free space and consequently increase the viscosity — 
F H Jeffery Electrolysis with an aluminium anode, 
the anolyte being (1) solutions of sodium nitnte, 
(2) solutions of potassium oxalate With solutions 
of sodium nitnte probably the pnmary product of 
reaction at the anode is aluminium nitnte which is 
hydrolysed rapidly to hydrated aluminium oxide 
and nitrous acid, the latter giving nse to mtnc oxide 
and mtnc acid With solutions of potassium oxalate 
the product of reaction at the anode is a com¬ 
plex anion derived from aluminium The salt 
K,{A1(C,0 4 ),} 3H a O can be denved from the anolytes 
after electrolysis It is probable that the salt is a 
true complex salt comparable with potassium chromi- 
oxalate, and if this be true, the alumuu-oxalate 
complex can be represented in three dimensions 
just as Werner represented the chromioxalate The 
isolation of a complex salt from an anolyte does 
not imply necessanly that the constitution of the 
anionic part of this salt is identical with that of the 
complex anion present in the anolyte after electrolysis 
—Maurice Cook Crystal growth in cadmium Evi¬ 
dence has been obtained that unworked crystals can 
grow under certain conditions The usual methods of 
preparing metallic specimens for microscopic examina¬ 
tion are useless, since the specimen cannot be regarded 
as unworked after it has been sawn off the original, 
ground, and polished In these experiments the 
metal is cooled in such a way as to be free from the 
stresses usually set up during solidification The 
results obtained indicate that during annealing 
considerable crystal growth has taken place Irregu¬ 


larity in the shape of the grains is probably a factor 
greatly facilitating crystal growth —S D Musaflar 
•Electric potential of antimony-lead alloys Measure¬ 
ments of the electric potential of the antimony-lead 
alloys were made by means of a quadrant electro¬ 
meter against a calomel electrode in N KOH 
N Pb(NO,),, and tartar emetic with tartanc acid 
solutions The results reveal an identity of potential 
up to 98 per cent antimony with that of lead, which 
snow the formation of no solid solution and no 
chemical compound between the two metals 

Royal Microscopical Society, February 21 —Prof 
F J Cheshire, president, in the chair—Sir W M 
Bayliss Colloids and staining The histologist is 
concerned with the staining of particles, large or 
small sometimes present in the living cell, some¬ 
times formed by fixing agents The process is a 
complex one , but, as would be expected from the 
heterogeneous nature of the systems concerned, 
adsorption is the chief factor, especially m its electrical 
aspect, chemical combination seems to be of less 
importance Thus, surfaces with a positive charge 
take negative (" acidic ”) dyes, those with negative 
charge take “ basic ’’ or positive dyes The degree 
depends on the magnitude of the charge, as shown 
by the effect of electrolytes, alcohol, heat, isoelectric 
point, etc The removal of the amino groups from 
proteins has no effect on the process Adsorption 
can be distinguished from chemical combination m 
certain cases, such as silk dyed with the acid of 
Congo-red The fixation of stains by heat is difficult 
to explain The action of mordants is also obscure, 
chemical combination as ' lakes' is only a partial 
explanation, since these are stated to be resistant 
to acids Differentiation appears usually to be a 
process of colloidal dispersion of the ‘ lake ” In a 
few cases, as the staining of fat by Soudan III , parti¬ 
tion in accordance with solubility is the main factor 
A Mallock The resolving power and definition of 
optical instruments Resolving power is taken as 
indicating the least distance (angular or linear) at 
which two points can be seen as separate in the 
field of the instrument, definition is the ratio of 
that area of the field over which the resolving power 
is maintained to the whole area, or, shortly, the 
dimensions of the least objects appreciable and the 
range over which the appreciabihty extends Optical 
images are formed when and where a number of paths 
from one point to another have the same optical 
length, in which case either point may be considered 
as the image of the other By optical length is 
meant the length measured m wave-lengths in the 
medium through which the path proceeds The 
constancy of this length causes all the waves emanat¬ 
ing from one of the points to arrive at the other in 
the same phase, and this condition may be used to 
determine the form of the reflecting or refracting 
surfaces required to make one point the image of 
another Resolving power depends on the rapidity 
with which the length of the optical path vanes as 
the distance from the geometneal focus is increased 
the more rapid the variation the greater is the con¬ 
centration of the light and the smaller the luminous 
area which forms the image of a point For telescopes 
where the angular aperture of the lens is small the 
variation is proportional to the diameter of the object 
lass, and a perfect lens one inch m diameter should 
ave a resolving power of 4 in of arc For microscopes 
where the angular aperture of the lens is large the 
least appreciable distance is about x/a or 1/100,000 in, 
with ordinary light Test plates for microscope 
objectives consist of groups of fine lines ruled on 
films of ami in colour, the thickness of which la only 
a small fraction of a wave-length of light 
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Paris 

Academy of Science*, February 19 —M Albtn 
Haller m the chair —G Urbain Celtium, element of 
atomic number 72 A discussion as to the priority 
of Coster and Hevesy The author cites the earlier 
work of Dauvilher and himself, and concludes that 
Coster and Hevesy were not the discoverers of 
element 72, but have only found a matenal m which 
it is present m a relatively high proportion Ihe 
author claims that the name celtium has priority 
over hafnium for this element —J L Breton Spark- 
gaps m which the spark in a gaseous dielectric is 
deflected by a strong air current Two types of 
spark-gap are described The simpler of the two 
consists of a conducting disc of metal or graphite 
rotating with a high velocity m a hermetically closed 
cylinder filled with coal gas or the vapour of alcohol 
The sparks play between this disc and two graphite 
electrodes Long uninterrupted working is secured 
by water cooling or by a fan The apparatus has been 
successfully applied to the working of a high-fre¬ 
quency-induction furnace —Jules Andrade Isochron- 
ism and quadratic friction —Georges Friedel Choles¬ 
teric bodies —C Sauvageau The prolonged quiescent 
state of an ephemeral Alga (Mesoglou) —M W C 
Brogger was elected a foreign associate m the place of 
the late M Schwendener —A Myller Systems of 
curves on a surface and the parallelism of M Levi- 
CivitA —M Juvet A generalisation of Jacobi s 
theorem —M Malaval Permanent deformations by 
extension and compression — M Mesnager Observa¬ 
tions on the preceding note —P Dumanois An 
aerodynamical arrangement for testing motors The 
usual fan resistance does not permit of continuous 
variation The author encloses the f in in a cylindrical 
drum closed by two plane parallel walls, one of which 
is constructed of radiating shutters By partially 
opening the shutters, when fixed to a 12 h p motor, 
the number of turns per minute can be varied between 
950 and 1470, a sufficient variation for practical con¬ 
ditions of use —M Rateau Remarks on the preced¬ 
ing communication M Dumanois apparatus lias 
advantages over the Froude brake —A Weinstein 
The unicity of sliding movements—Charles Bohlin 
The autologous series belonging to the problems of 
two and three bodies —Ernest Pasquier A simple 
expression of the acceleration of mercury in the case 
of the problem of two bodies, taking into considera¬ 
tion the movement of the perihelion of the planet — 
Thad6e Peczalskt The relation between Young’s 
modulus and the ratio of density to atomic mass 
The relation E=B(J/M)* is deduced, in which E is 
Young’s modulus, J is the density M the atomic mass 
and B a constant (8xio* kilograms per sq mm) 
The calculated and experimental values are compared 
for rune metals —A Marcelin Superficial fluids 
The unlimited extension of oleic acid A study of the 
“ superficial pressure " exerted by a thm layer of 
oleic acid on water When the layer of oleic acid is 
one molecule thick the acid may be regarded as being 
in an intermediate state between the free and dis¬ 
solved states, to which the name of “ superficial 
solution " is given —St Procopiu The appearance of 
the flame, arc and spark lines in the arc-spectra of 
metals m a vacuum —Albert Portevin and Francois 
Le Chateher A phenomenon observed during the 
test by extension of alloys m course of transforma¬ 
tion The peculiarity observed was confined to 
aluminium alloys of the duralumin type with or 
without the addition of other metals (manganese, 
zinc) The elongation of the test pieces, instead of 
increasing contmuously with the pull, progressed by 
repeated oscillations of an amplitude amounting to 
4 per cent of the load and with a frequency of several 
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oscillations per second The phenomenon attained 
its maximum amplitude immediately after tempering 
—A Bigot The action of heat on kaolins, clays, etc 
Black pottery A study of the black pottery from 
the Boucliets Cave (Arcfeche), from Basutoland, and 
of F truscan black vessels —Andr6 Brochet The 
hydrogenation and dehydrogenation of castor oil and 
its derivatives Castor oil with active nickel was 
treated with hydrogen at 150° C underpressure The 
pressure showed a scries of oscillations which can be 
interpreted by assuming a senes of hydrogenations 
and dehydrogenations The fully hydrogenated pro¬ 
duct gave off hydrogen on heating with nickel to 
about 28o°, but the product finally obtained did not 
correspond with the onginal oil —Ren6 Locquin and 
Sung Wouseng the hydration of the dialkylethinyl- 
carbinols and the preparation of the o-hydroxy¬ 
methyl ketones Tertiary acetylenic alcohols of the 
type RR C(OH) C-CII are readily converted into 
the ketones PR C(OH) CO CH, by Demgds reagent 
(acid sulphate of mercury) Details of the method 
are given and a description of five ketones prepared 
by this gencr il method —Henry J oly Stratigraphical 
observations on the Oxfordian and Lusitanian at 
certain points in the Ccltibenc chain (Spain) —L4on 
Bertrand and Antonin Lanquine The Urge Pro¬ 
vencal sheets of Audibcrgue and Cheiron (Mantime 
Alps) —E SchnaebeU Tile present structure of the 
primary Vosges The application to the whole of the 
Vosges of observ itions made espe< tally to the north 
of the valley of Vill<5 — L Giraux The geological 
position of the neolithic workshops of the forest of 
Montmorency —J Beauverie The relations existing 
between the development of wheat mst and climate 
Ihe sharp contrast between the climatic conditions 111 
1921 and 1922 showed that Puoctma tnticwa is 
especially the rust of dry seasons and P gramims is 
the rust of wet seasons the latter doing the most 
damage from the point of view of yield of gram -M 
Rose, J Dragoiu, and F V14s The reversibility of the 
phenomena of arrest by lowering the f>H in the 
evolution of the eggs of the sea urchin —M and Mme 
G ViUedieu —The action of insoluble oxides on the 
mildew 01 potato (Phytophthora mfestans) It is 
generally idmitted that for a substance to act on a 
living organism it must fust be rendered soluble 
Experiments on the toxic action of the insoluble 
oxides of various metals (magnesium cadmium, 
nickel cob lit zinc, copper mercury) on the conidia 
of potato mildew are m direct contradiction with this 
hypothesis—R Herpin Compaiison between the 
sexual behaviour of some nereidians from the coasts of 
the Channel —Ch Gravier Remarks on the preced¬ 
ing communication — Auguste LumiAre The possi¬ 
bility of realising intestinal disinfection An account 
of some experiments with sodium argcntothiogly- 
ccnne sulphonate, Agb CH 8 CH(OH) CH 2 O SO,Na 
Experiments on a aog showed that while a dose of 
i gm of bcnzonaphthol per day had no effect on the 
number of organisms in the faecal matter, the ad¬ 
ministration of the same weight of the silver com¬ 
pound sterilised the intestine m four days 
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Labour and Science in Industry 

T HE statement issued by the Trade Union Congress 
on February 19 entitled “ The Attack on Labour 
Standards ” calls for notice from those interested m 
the scientific organisation of industry It is stated 
quite truly that “ During the last 150 years industrial 
conditions have been revolutionised Labour-saving 
devices have been introduced steam and electric 
power have been developed, and the increased pro¬ 
ductive capacity of industry following innumerable 
inventions and scientific discoveries has enabled those 
who work by hand and brain to increase enormously 
their output ” But if this increase in mechanical 
power is to be labour-saving, it must not, they go on 
to say, be at the expense of those who labour, and they 
have some fear that an attempt is being made “ to 
utilise the present ‘ slump ’ for the purpose of degrad¬ 
ing conditions of employment to the lowest possible 
point ” In particular it is claimed that a reduction in 
the hours of labour is the only means of enabling the 
workers to share in the triumphs of civilisation and 
industrial peace, and that a firm front must be main¬ 
tained on that point 

It would be impossible in a short article, and un¬ 
suitable m these columns, to enter on a discussion of 
the detailed questions involved m various industries 
at the present day, but the general question is one 
of the highest moment Seeing that the application 
of science to industry has transformed society m the 
period referred to, and has indirectly affected politics, 
art, education—in fact every side of Western life—it 
behoves us to consider with the utmost care how far 
the mass of the workers has benefited by the change 
By this it must ultimately be judged, for whatever 
may be the eternal value or eternal permanence of 
knowledge m itself, as soon as we apply it to the 
conditions of our life, it must be judged by the effects 
on the whole people and not on the few As a human 
being, enjoying the products of industry, the happiness 
of the manual worker has an absolutely equal claim 
to moral or legal 1 onsidcration with that of those who 
direct or organise his work 

This will scarcely be questioned nowadays on the 
emploving side Are not the “ workers ” on their side 
now readv to agree that, so far as we can judge in 
so difficult a matter, smee the Trade Union action 
and legislation of the last three-quarters of a century, 
the conditions of the working-class are both happier, 
more intelligent, and more humane than they were 
before Watt invented the steam-engine ? 

But, it will be said, is not the betterment, if real, 
due not to science, but to legislation and other 
action necessitated by the evils which the industrial 
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revolution had produced ? Above all, have the 
“ workers ” received a fair share in the increased 
products ? 

On the latter point a decision commanding universal 
assent is impossible There is no absolute standard 
of justice in such affairs If we can be satisfied on the 
general question, that the condition of the workers 
has been appreciably improved by the applications of 
scienc<> to industry and life, it would be unreasonable 
to seek a mathematical proportion Can we P Im¬ 
mediately after the introduction of big machines and 
factory production, we certainly could not The 
herding together of crowds of poor people in hideous, 
hastily constructed, and insanitary town-dwellings was 
a monstrous evil Even now these conditions too 
largely persist to allow a very roseate picture to be 
drawn But, on the other hand, so much has been 
done to ameliorate them that it would be equally un¬ 
true to paint quite so black a picture as may be heard 
described from Labour platforms Life has been trans¬ 
ferred from country to town for the mass of our people, 
and that has its inevitable drawbacks But it is not 
on the whole an unhappy or degraded life Houses 
have been, and are bemg, vastly improved Hours 
of labour have been reduced, and there is not the 
slightest prospect of their return to the condition of 
the early factory years Facilities for education and 
enjoyment have been vastly increased, or rather newly 
created Health is remarkably improved 

One result of the change in industry due to science 
is seldom noted in these discussions, and yet it is cme 
of the most important Mass production and scientific 
machinery have between them thrown up a large new 
class of men intermediate between the manual workers 
and the capitalist director This class—the foreman, 
the shop-steward, the manager, the man with ex¬ 
ceptional organising or mechanical ability who mvents 
and sets up on his own account—is the most character¬ 
istic human product of the mdustnal revolution and 
one of the weightiest factors m modern society Those 
estimating the share taken by “ Labour ” in the fruits 
of scientific industry cannot omit this, which is the 
best paid section and nearest to the mainspring More¬ 
over, m general we may note that those industries 
which have absorbed most brams m their develop¬ 
ment, notably engineering, also pay the highest wages 
Agriculture, which has up to the present remained 
most primitive, pays the lowest 
The application of science to industry does not appear, 
therefore, to carry with it the wholesale degradation 
of the working-class as is sometimes contended, though 
the great mass who do purely mechanical work are 
rightly the chief concern of the social reformers and the 
Trade Union Congress F S. M. 
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An Antarctic Saga. 

The Worst Journey tn the World Antarctic, 1910-1913 
By Apsley Cherry-Garrard (In 2 vols) Vol 1 
Pp lxiv + 300 + 4+30 plates+ 4 maps Vol 2 Pp 
vin+301-585 + 28 plates +1 map (London, Bombay, 
and Sydney Constable and Co, Ltd , 1922) 
631 net 

HIS is the sixth book to gi\ e the story, or part of 
the story, of Capt Scott’s last expedition, and 
it is m some ways the most remarkable of them all 
Mr Cherry-Garrard took part in three of the worst 
journeys ever made in the Antarctic or anywhere else, 
and the iron of his sufferings has entered into his soul 
and imparted a ferric quality to his recollections He 
writes often with a forceful epigrammatic directness that 
makes one gasp again he falls back into pages of rather 
heavy going, for his quotations from the other books on 
the expedition are very numerous, albeit thev are well 
chosen The very first paragraph of the preface sets 
the keynote of simulated cynicism and paradox 
“ This post-war business is inartistic, for it is seldom 
that any one does anything well for the sake of doing 
it well, and it is un-Christian, if you value Christianity, 
for men are out to hurt and not to help—cany ou wonder 
when the Ten (ommandments were hurled straight 
from the pulpit through good stained glass It is all 
very interesting and uncomfortable, and it has been a 
great relief to wander back in one’s thoughts and 
correspondence and personal dealings to an age m 
geological time, so manv hundred years ago, when we 
were artistic Christians, domg our jobs as well as we 
were able just because we wished to do them well, 
helping one another with all our strength, and (I speak 
with personal humility) living a life of co-operation m 
the fare of hardships and dangers which has seldom been 
surpassed ” 

This prepares us for the last sentence in the preface, 
which m turn illuminates the literary landscape of these 
volumes 

“ My own writing is my own despair, but it is better 
than it was, and this is directly due to Mr and Mrs 
Bernard Shaw At the age of thirty-five I am delighted 
to acknowledge that my education has at last begun ” 

An author possessed of so humble and hopeful a 
disposition should not take it amiss if a critic tries to 
help by suggestions of improvement as well as by 
hearty recognition of exceptional candour and artistic 
power 

To begin with, the historical mtroduetton detracts 
from the value of the book, of which it occupies sixty- 
four pages It ought to have been much shorter and 
focussed more directly on McMurdo Sound Un¬ 
fortunately, Mr Cherry-Garrard went direct to Cook’s 
“ Second Voyage ” and neglected to check his extracts 
in proof, otherwise he would not speak of “ fwjpisSated 
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juice," nor would he have quoted a longitude as 
“ 2® East ” without adding Cook’s essential words “ of 
the Cape of Good Hope ” On the other hand, he 
omitted to consult the Challenger “ Narrative,” but 
took from some uncited source the surprising statement 
that the Challenger ‘‘spent three weeks within the 
Antarctic Circle,” the actual time having been more 
nearly three hours Later history as summarised by 
Mr C hem-Garrard also requires revision Borch- 
grevmk should have been mentioned as the first man 
to land on the Ice Barrier and travel over its surface, and 
Armitage might have been named as the leader of the 
first party to ascend to and travel over the great polar 
Plateau 

Incidentally, the paging of the book reveals the fact 
that it was designed as one volume, for vol 2 begins 
with p 301, and as the exigencies of printing made it 
difficult to end vol 1 on p 300 four unnumbered pages 
had to be introduced, and so a singularly clear descrip¬ 
tion of the embryology of the Emperor penguin bv 
Prof Cossar Ewart, which occupies those pages, has 
necessarily escaped the index 

As a general account of Scott’s last expedition Mr 
Cherrv-Garrard’s book surpasses all the others Mr 
Priestley’s book on the northern party, Dr Griffith 
Taylor’s and Mr Pontmg’s on the main wintering party, 
and Capt Evans’s account of lus personal experiences 
are fine books, eac h m its way dealing admirable with 
special aspects but leaving the expedition as a whole 
unchromcled The two great volumes of Scott’s Last 
Journey giving the official account omit the pre¬ 
liminary arrangements for the expedition, of which 
Mr Cherry-Garrard gives a racy account, and enter 
too fully into the fears and anxieties of the leader on 
the great southern journey to leave a clear impression 
on the mind Again, the exquisite reproductions of 
Dr Wilson’s beautiful water-colours and the panoramic 
sketches of scenery give to the volumes before us a 
charm that in large part compensates for the very high 
pnee which their inclusion necessitates 

If poetry be indeed definable as “ emotion recollected 
m tranquillity,” Mr Cherry-Garrard has given us a true 
epic of exploration Ills emotion was strong and his 
recollection is sardonically calm The description of 
the “ worst journey in the world ” from Cape Evans to 
Cape Crozier in winter darkness to obtain eggs of the 
Emperor penguin is the most vivid and moving we has e 
met with in polar annals The mellow nobility of 
Wilson’s' character and the dauntless cheeriness and 
resourcefulness of Bowers made them ideal companions 
m a desperate adventure, and despite the deprecatory 
references to himself we can see that Mr Cherry-Garrard 
Dvas not ijnworthy of hts associates To be sure, 
powers would not have worried if all the penguin eggs 
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had been broken, nor would Wilson have taken offence 
at the superior aloofness (real or imaginary) of a 
museum official, whuh hurt the author severely All 
the same, wc think the Gilbertian humour and grotesque 
exaggeration of Mr Cherrv-Garrard’s efforts to extort 
from the “ Chief Custodian ” an expression of the value 
of the objects for which three men had put their lives 
to the touch may well be passed by as a piece of 
fnendly banter, for to the general reader it serves 
as an artistic relief to the grim horror of the quest 

The description of the mam southern journey and of 
the ascent and descent of the Beardmore Glacier is a 
most valuable piece of first-hand narrative Still more 
must one appreciate the story of the return of the last 
supportmg party under Capt Fvans, which is told 
m large part in the very words of Lashley, one of the 
two “ naval ratings ” who saved the lift of their leader 
bv heroism as fine as ever was The diarv, given m its 
original lower-dtc k language, is a masterpiece of rugged 
prose that defies all rules of grammar and is incapable 
of imitation 

Mi Cherry-Garrard conveys a good impression of 
the scientific aims of the expedition m untechnical 
words , but in our opinion the real v tlue of the book is 
as a contribution to polar psychology Priestley has 
treated of this aspect of the expedition more formally , 
but here we have a quarrv of the riw material with 
which psychologists will know how to deal As a rule, 
official reports fail in a candid treatment of the human 
element in an expedition, while the unauthorised 
records of subordinates usually fail in trustworthiness 
Yet we know more of the mental state of Cook’s com¬ 
panions in 1773-75 from Forster’s ill-natured volumes 
than from the great navigator’s own calm narrative, 
and we get delightful sidelights on Sir James Ross from 
M'Cormick’s “ Polar Voyages ” in spite of the conceit 
and short-sightedness of the writer We cannot view 
Mr Cherry-Garrard’s analyses of the character of his 
leader or his comrades as ill-natured, while he is 
certainly totally free from any suggestion of claiming 
superiority for himself, and, save in the case of the 
“Chief Custodian” referred to above, he is obviously 
sincere 

To future students of polar travelling this book will 
prove invaluable whether all the opinions put forward 
in it are accepted or not We are reluctant to raise 
controversies that would no longer serve a practical 
purpose , but no future explorer can afford to pass by 
the criticism of the rations used for sledge-travelling 
or the inquirv mto the real cause of the collapse of 
Scott’s party While the immediate cause was, as 
Scott stated, the shortage of paraffin for heating and 
the totally unexpected low temperature pf the air on 
the Barrier surface in March, Mr Cherry-Garrard 
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indicates that an unfortunate dietary had led to the 
slow and gradual undermining of the health of all the 
members, lowering their vitality to a point which made 
the struggle hopeless The discussion of this subject is 
painful, but it is scarcely likely that the views put 
forward will be accepted by the survivors of this or 
other polar expeditions without very careful scrutiny 
It must be remembered that only experience can test 
the sufficiency of anv diet, and that the best theoretical 
views are open to revision in the light of new knowledge 
The War included so many large-scale experiments on 
mal-nutntion that any one criticising Scott or his 
advisers for their views m 1909 must be careful to do so 
with respect only to the state of knowledge at that time 
Capt Scott was a great leader, and it may be that 
the wave of hero-worship which rose to so unprecedented 
a height when the news of his fate became known over¬ 
shadowed the merely human side of his character 
Even if all that Mr Chcrrv-Garrard savs of the strength 
and of the weakness of his late leader stands the test 
of time, the question cannot but arise whether the time 
for such a characterisation has yet come In the 
future it will be a valuable piece of comparative study 
to contrast one great leader with another, but it will 
never be fair to compare the searching analysis of 
Capt Scott with the more conventional presentment 
of other leaders whose qualities have been dealt with, 
let us say with the reticence dictated by Victorian 
standards of consideration for the feelings of surviving 
relatives 

We think that it mav be possible to combine fearless¬ 
ness with good taste by placing on record in some safe 
keeping for future study the most intimate personal 
criticism of explorers by those who have been most 
closely in contact with them , and we should like to see 
all personal diaries of all the expeditions secured from 
the risk of destruction, especially from the risk of 
destruction by the writers themselves m after years, 
by deposit with a responsible institution in trust for 
posterity Hugh Robert Mill 

Indian Irrigation 

Triennial Review of Irrigation in India, 1918-1921 
Public Works Department of the Government 
of India Pp v + 222 (Calcutta Government 
Printing Office) 5 rupees 
NDIA is a land of many problems, and not the least 
difficult and perplexing is that of irrigation The 
meteorological conditions vary there more than any¬ 
where else in the world, within an equivalent area 
The country contains alike the locality (Cherrapunji) 
with the greatest recorded average annual rainfall 
{460 inches) and and tracts where ram is practically 
unknown More troublesome than these extremes is 
NO 2786, VOL. Ill] 


the general irregularity of the incidence of precipitation, 
its unequal distribution, its capricious periodicity, itf 
liability to entire failure Drought and famme are 
ugly visitants to a country, but they are only too 
familiar to the unfortunate inhabitants of the land 
of the Moguls 

There is no need, therefore, to enter any plea or make 
any justification for irrigation works in India Not 
merely the happiness and comfort but the very 
existence of many thousands of lives depends upon 
the provision of supplies of water by artificial means 
to the crops during the dry season 

The volume before us contains a record of the irriga¬ 
tion works carried out during the tnennium 1918-21 
by the Public Works Department of the Government 
of India It also embodies an extremely interestmg 
review of the inception and progress of various under¬ 
takings of the kmd during a period of some forty years 
The xoj million acres irrigated by Government Works 
in 1878-79 have grown to 28 million acres in 1919-20 
Perhaps a better method of forming an idea of the 
works themselves is to speak in terms of channels 
constructed By the year 1900-1 there were 39,142 
miles of Government channel m operation In 1920-21 
this length had mcreased to 55,202 miles Every year 
there has been an average addition of 800 miles 

From an agricultural point of view, the tnennium 
1918-21 consisted of a central prosperous year between 
two lean years In the first year the average deficiency 
in the rainfall throughout the plains was greater than 
in any preceding year smee 1877 In 1919, on the 
other hand, the precipitation for the whole season was 
5 per cent above the normal In the following year 
another set-back occurred, and the percentage below 
the normal ranged from 13 m the United Provinces to 
no less than 83 m Sind Commenting on these facts 
and their relationship to the irrigation works already 
in existence, the report truly says “ But for the works, 
on millions of acres the crops would never have come to 
maturity, on millions more, no crops at all could have 
been sown . It is safe to say that even 20 years 
ago, many tracts would have suffered from widespread 
famine which, owing to the facilities now afforded for 
irrigation, passed through the tnennium unscathed ” 

The review of the tnennium penod includes a notice 
of the great Tnple Canals project m the Punjab, 
commenced m 1905 and finally completed in 1917 It 
consists of 433 miles of mam canals and branches and ( ,' 
3010 miles of distnbutanes, in connexion with which , 
nearly 20,000 miles of watercourses have also been 
constructed. The total area commanded is 6250 ( » 
square miles, and it is proposed that 1,675,000 acrea p 
!-shall be irrigated annually Another notable* under- 5 
! . taking referred to u the Divi Island projeetin the 
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of the Kistna river in Madras, which is an attempt to 
effect irrigation on a large scale by pumping The 
installation comprises eight double-cylinder Diesel 
engines, each of 160 h p and driving a centrifugal 
pump capable of discharging 73 cu ft per second on a 
12-foot lift Another engine is to be added shortly 
Among the works now in hand is the Sarda Canal m 
the United Provinces The de< lsion to construct this 
canal finally settles wlnt has proliably been the most 
contentious question in the irrigation of India The 
controversy over the matter has lasted for more than 
half a century The canal when constructed will 
irrigate the North-Western districts of Oudh It will 
comprise 478 miles of main canals and branches and 
3370 miles of distributaries 
Space docs not admit of reference to other interesting 
schemes whuh arc described in the report Its 222 
pages are replete with useful information, which will 
repay study by those interested in the subject There 
is a helpful senes of maps and diagrams, manv excellent 
photographs, and some tabular statements showing 
the financial results of the various irrigation operations 
throughout India Brysson Cunningham 

Scientific Societies in the British Isles 

The Year-Book of the Scientific and learned Societies oj 
Great Britain and Ireland a Record of the Work done 
in Science, Literature and Art during the Session ryaj- 
32 by numerous Soaettes and Government Institutions 
Compiled from Official Sources Thirty ninth 
Annual Issue Pp vn + 374 (London C Griffin 
and Co , Ltd , 1922 ) 15s net 
■'IIL appearance once more of Messrs Charles 
Griffin’s well-known Year-Book affords us an 
excellent opportunity for taking stock of the position of 
science in the British Isles The volume is arranged in 
the customary style, the various bodies dealt with being 
divided among fourteen sections according to the nature 
Of their activities In each section again, there is a 
further grouping according to the location of the society, 
institution, or department in London, the Provinces, 
Scotland, or Ireland As is only to be expected, most 
of the more important entries appear in the London 
groups In each case, some particulars of the society 
or institution are given, together with a list of its 
publications during the year when available 
The total number of societies, research departments, 
etc, appearing in the 1922 Year-Book exceeds 550, of 
which it is fair to say that some 480 are concerned, 
directly or indirectly, with science The remaining 70 
are accounted for by literature, history, and law In 
,addition to these, there are long lists of local societies 
‘ tind clubs interested in photography, law, or medicine 
distribution of the societies among the various 
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sections is also interesting Stction 1, including bodies 
dealing with all branches of science, has 75 entries , 
sections 5 and 7,1 overing biology and mechanical science 
respectively, have 90 each , section 13, on archaeology, 
has 63, while section 14, on mtdicine has 54 entries 
apart from the long list of lo< al medical societies 

The various sot icties and bodies of a similar nature 
appearing in the Year Book can be divided fairly 
sharplv into two distim t groups , those which exist for 
the publication of research, and those which are better 
described as functioning for the popularisation and 
spread of knowledge Of the five hundred or so entries 
appearing, about one hundred seem to fall into the 
former group, and of these 14, including the Geo¬ 
logical Survevs, the Nationil Physical Laboratory and 
the Royal Observatory at Greenwich, are supported by 
Government 

A mass of similarly interesting information exists in 
this v iluable publication, and it may seem ungracious 
to ask for mort That is however, the penalty of pro¬ 
viding good fare The sub-title of the volume states 
that it deals with the year 1921-22 but, for example, it 
is somewhat late in the da> to find information on the 
British Association brought up only to the kdmburgh 
muting of 1921 Further we would suggest the in¬ 
clusion of the numerous Research Associations now in 
existence, while it would add much to the interest of the 
volume if the number of members of each society could 
be indicated A few errors in classifying the entries 
hayc been noticed, for example, the Nature Study 
Society ind the School Nature-Study Union appeir in 
tfce section headed Psychology These are however, 
minor blemishes in 1 most valuable publication, which 
wc believe is the only single volume providing an out¬ 
line survey of the activities of most if not all, the 
learned societies of the British Tsles 


Aluminium and its Alloys 

ti) Aluminium and its Alloys By I leut -Col C Grard 
translated by C W Phillips and II W L Phillips 
Pp x\\ni+184+16 plates (London Constable 
and Co 1921) 17s (id net 
(2) Ihe Institution oj Mechanical hngineers Eleventh 
Report to the Alloys Research Committee on Some 
Alloys of Aluminium (Light Alloys) Ity Dr W 
Rosenham, S L Archbutt, and Dr D Hanson 
Pp 11 + 256 + 24 plates (London Institution of 
Mechanical Lngmcers, 1921) 42 s 
( 1) T IEUr-COL GRARD’b book is essentially a 
1 j treatise on the mechanical properties of 
aluminium and some of its commercial alloys The 
extraction of the metal is described m two pages, and 
no more detail is given than in an elementary textbook, 
M 1 
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although there are several plates showing the power 
houses of Continental works The account of the 
economic position of the industry is also too meagre 
to be of much use The valuable part of the book 
consists of a long senes of diagrams of mechanical 
properties of metal that has been subjected to various 
thermal and mechanical treatments, and of a corre¬ 
sponding senes for certain of the light alloys' and for 
the aluminium bronzes Tensile strengths are given 
in metnc and Bntish units—an excellent practice 

The lack of any theoretical discussion depnves 
these sections of much of their value The ageing 
of duralumin and similar alloys is a puzzling pheno¬ 
menon when presented in the form of a mere record 
of tensile and hardness tests, but becomes comprehen¬ 
sible when considered in the light of microscopical 
and electrical evidence, and interpreted by means of 
the theory of solid solutions Most of the photo¬ 
micrographs represent the copper-aluminium alloys, 
commonly called aluminium bronzes The writer 
appears to be unaware of the work that has been done 
in this country, at the National Physical Laboratory 
and at the Royal School of Mines, which has thrown 
so much light on the properties of this metal and of 
the light alloys The book will be found useful chiefly 
for reference, when information is sought as to the 
strength, hardness, cupping quality, etc, of the alloys 
with which it deals 

(2) The latest report of the Alloys Research Com¬ 
mittee is of a very different standard The recent 
work carried out at the National Physical Laboratory 
has led to the preparation of several new alloys of 
technical importance, the most remarkable being the 
alloy “ Y,” which retains its strength and resistance 
to alternatmg stresses at elevated temperatures, and 
is also resistant to corrosion This alloy contains 
copper, nickel, and magnesium The report includes 
studies of the constitutional diagrams of several of 
the binary and ternary systems, and an investigation 
of the causes of age-hardenmg in aluminium alloys 
In this connexion the importance of magnesium sihcide 
as a hardening agent is shown, and the changes of 
hardness with time and temperature are correlated 
with the changes in solubility of this compound m the 
solid solution The principal casting alloys are found, 
from measurements extending over long periods, to be 
stable in dimensions, and there is no doubt that these 
researches have added to the range of structural 
materials of high quality available to the engineer, 
and that a great future lies before light alloys, suitably 
heat-treated The photo-micrographs illustrating the 
volume are remarkably clear, and their beauty will 
be appreciated by all who have had occasion to prepare 
these alloys for examination, C. H, IX 
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Handbuch der biologtschen Arbeitsmethoden Heraus- 
gegeben von Prof Dr E Abderhalden Abt V 
Methoden zum Studium der Funktionen der emzelnen 
Organe des tienschen Orgamsmus Teil 3A, Heft 3, 
Lieferung 69 Entwicklungsmechamk Pp 441- 
538 630 marks Abt IX Methoden zur Erfor- 

schung der Leistung des tienschen Orgamsmus Teil , 
1, Heft 2, Lieferung 71 * Allgemeine Methoden 
Zoologische allgemeine Methoden Pp 97-438 
2160 marks (Berlm und Wien Urban und 
Schwarzenberg, 1922) 

The number of subjects included in these two parts of 
Abderhalden’s great “ Handbuch ” precludes, in a short 
notice such as the present, anything beyond a mention 
of the chief topics discussed 
Lieferung 69 is devoted to “ Entwicklungsmechamk ” 
Here Herbst discusses methods of artificial partheno¬ 
genesis , Gunther Hertwig, the method of irradiation of 
the germ-cells by radium and Rontgen rays , Romeis, 
the technique of investigations on the action of organic 
extracts, such as muscle, thyroid, and suprarenal ex¬ 
tracts, on invertebrates, anuran tadpoles and urodele 
larvae, and Braus, the methods of tissue cultures in 
vitro 

Lieferung 71 is more extensive Przibram is re¬ 
sponsible for a chapter of about 90 pages on “ Living 
Material for Biological Investigations ” In this he 
considers the choice of species to be employed m bio¬ 
chemical researches, how and whence to obtain them, 
their transport and maintenance, the terrarium, the 
aquarium (including the setting up and aeration of sea¬ 
water aquaria), and the insectanum In addition, 
there is given some account of the application of 
chemical agencies, the means of obtaining and main¬ 
taining various degrees of moisture and of pressure, the 
application of mechanical agencies, and the alteration of 
the action of gravity The subjection of the animals 
to the action of electricity and of magnetism, the 
application of heat and of light (measurement of the 
degrees of light, coloured light, ultra-red and ultra-violet 
rays), and the isolation and marking of the subjects of 
the experiments are also dealt with 
Two sections of 40 pages each are devoted to 
methods of preservation of zoological preparations 
and to zootomical technique The methods of re¬ 
construction by means of wax or paper plates are 
fully explained, while shorter but useful sections deal 
with the preparation of simple text-figures by the 
author, ana with the production of transparent museum 
preparations 

Oxidations and Reductions tn the Animal Body By 
Dr H D Dakin Second edition (Monographs on 
Biochemistry) Pp ix+176 (London Longmans, 1 
Green and Co, 1922) 6s net ” 

The complex chemical compounds taken as food by v 
animals are not brought by a single reaction of oxida¬ 
tion to their final states of water, carbon dioxide, and 
urea- They pass through many intermediate stages,,, 
which are of great interest and importance, not only j 
from the purely chemical aspect, but also on account 
the fact that many of them play a part m 
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of substances which have a profound influence on 
physiological processes It is the object of Dr Dakin’s 
monograph to describe these intermediate stages, and 
the reader may be satisfied that he will obtain the latest 
Information on the subject The book is to be highly 
recommended It has a good index and a complete 
bibliography The section on carbohydrates has been 
almost entirely rewritten since the previous edition 
The description of oxidations which can proceed with 
the aid of water without free oxygen is of interest in 
itself, but such processes are of subsidiary importance 
in the higher animals, since these cannot exist without 
free oxygen 

With reference to certain views held as to the signific¬ 
ance of catalase, the author concludes that there is no 
evidence that this enzyme has any connexion with 
oxidation , it may, however, be of use in decomposing 
excess of hydrogen peroxide, produced in the course 
of autoxidation, into inactive oxygen The author 
points out that he is not concerned with the thermo¬ 
dynamics of the various reactions, nor with the cata¬ 
lytic mechanisms by which they are brought about, 
although he devotes a few pages to autoxidation and 
the peroxide systems, and to the important gluta¬ 
thione system of Hopkins This omission is not to be 
regarded as a serious defect, because the object of the 
monograph is of a different kind It remmds us, 
however, that there is an urgent need for a monograph 
dealing with the thermodynamics and general physical 
chemistry of the oxidation mechanisms of the living 
organism W M B 

A Treatise on the Integral Calculus with Applications, 
Examples , and Problems By J I'dwards Vol 2 
Pp xv + 980 (London Macmillan and Co Ltd , 
1922) 50s net 

In the second volume of his large treatise on the integral 
calculus, Mr Edwards deals with multiple integrals, 
gamma functions, Dinchlet integrals, definite integrals 
in general, contour integration, elliptic functions, the 
calculus of variations, Fourier senes and integrals, 
mean values and probability, and the harmonic analysis 
The volume contains an immense collection of formula 
and questions extracted from examination papers and 
from the older literature of the subject, which may 
rove useful for reference to the sophisticated reader, 
ut are more likely to repel than to inspire the students 
, for whom the book appears to be mtended 
w Mr Edwards is confessedly out of sympathy with 
’ modem tendencies in mathematical education, and 
thinks that students do not learn enough skill in 
manipulation He prefers that they should devote 
their fenergies to acquiring proficiency m methods which 
ate in many cases obsolete, rather than that thev should 
Obtain the same results by a systematic application of 
a few powerful general theorems This tendency is 
particularly obvious in the chapters on definite integrals 
and on elliptic functions In consequence, that resi- 
' duum.of problems'for which the older methods are still 
the most suitable receives rather less than justice His 
ittse of the methods of differentiation and integration 
leader the integral sign, change of the order of integra- 
etc* ss uncritical, and Is not likely to conduce to 
j&Mttr thinking on these important subjects His defini- 
yfeft bf a function of a complex variable is unsatisfactory, 
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and entirely misses the point in failing tp emphasise 
the crucial importance of the existence of a unique 
derivative In the bibliography of the chapters on the 
calculus of variations he refers the reader to a number 
of obsolete treatises, but ignores the important modem 
works of Hadamard and Kneser 
The teacher of to-day mav use this work for reference 
himself but he will scarcely wish his pupils to make 
their first acquaintance with the processes of analysis 
from its pages E G C Poole 

Farm Buildings By W A Foster and Deane G 
Carter (Agricultural Engineering Series) Pp xv 
+ 377 (New York J Wiley and Sons, Inc , 

London Chapman and Hall, Ltd , 1922 ) 155 net 
The little work under notice is intended to guide the 
Amencan farmer and agricultural student in designing 
and constructing farm buildings It is stated that 
farm buildings have had their most rapid development 
in America in the years since 1910 Prior to that one 
could, and indeed still can, find the early buildings put 
up by the first settlers, made of logs, if trees were 
abundant, or of sods or boards if they were not, as 
happened on the prairies Now, however, these rough 
constructions have largely disappeared, or remain only 
as stores of subsidiary importance, and their place is 
taken by large new and characteristic-looking structures 
of steel and concrete The change is not only one of 
convenience it represents a great saving on the farm 
It is estimated that at least 100,000,000 dollars is lost 
annually to American farmers through depreciation of 
farm machinery due to lack of proper housing, that 
200,000,000 dollars are lost annually owing to the con¬ 
sumption of badly stored food by rats, and further, that 
considerable increases in milk and meat production 
could be obtained if the animals were better housed 
The authors discuss the best types of barns, stables, 
cowsheds, pigstyes, etc, and give many illustrations 
showing how to adapt the design to the available situa¬ 
tion or space, and what materials should be used m 
construction 

The Lnglish agricultural student will find the volume 
of particular interest for its sections on silos, pigstyes, 
and cattlc-shcds, and for a fund of information showing 
how the Amencan fanner, suffering from even greater 
shortage of labour than his British confrere, has never¬ 
theless succeeded m putting up buildings of undoubted 
utility 

British North Borneo An Account of its History, Re¬ 
sources and Native lubes By Owen Rutter Pp 
xvi+404+plates (London, Bombay, and Sydney 
Constable and Co , Ltd , 1922 ) 21 s net 
Although Sir West Ridgeway, the chairman of the 
British North Borneo Company, eontnbutes a preface 
to this volume, it is in no sense an official publication. 
This will be appreciated by those who are conversant 
with recent criticisms of the company’s methods of 
administration The author is both fair and unbiassed. 

The story of North Borneo is not without stirnng 
incident In the last century its coast was infested 
with pirates, whose extermination was first undertaken 
seriously in 1845 at the instigation of Rajah Brooke of 
Sarawak Their subjugation was completed only in 
1879, the year the British North Borneo Company was 
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formed Of the numerous native risings with which 
the company has had to deal, the most formidable was 
that headed by the redoubtable Mat Saleh, who was 
defeated and killed m 1899 
Mr Rutter gives a very complete account of the 
geography and economic resources of the country, of 
which, however, the greater part is still undeveloped 
The native population offers many points of interest 
to the ethnologist The Dusuns and Muruts, the up- 
countrv agricultural population, are of Indonesian 
stock The coastal peoples, Bajau, Illanun, and others, 
represent an incursion of Malayan stock The latter 
are Mahommedans, while the former arc pagan A 
remarkable feature in the religious beliefs of some of 
the Dusuns is the cult of the sacred jar, m each of which 
a small company of relatives has a joint ownership 

Incandescent Lighting Bv S I Levy (Pitman’s 
(ommon (ommodities and Industries ) Pp x +129 
(London 'sir Isaac Pitman and Sons, Ltd , 1922) 
■jj net 

The author has produced an interesting and well- 
written book which gives a good historical account of 
the development of artificial lighting, particular 
attention being given to incandescent lighting A 
chapter is devoted to the growth of the rare earth 
industrv I he dramatic discovery of rich deposits of 
monazite m the British Empire, and notably at 1 ravan- 
core m India during the War, was a great help to this 
country , the sands at Travancore contain more than 
45 per cent of monazite The processes of extracting 
pure thorium compounds from monazite demand great 
ingenuity, and they are well described Descriptions 
are also given of the recent great improvements in the 
manufacture of incandescent mantles The author 
gives a very fair comparison of the costs of oil, gas, and 
electric methods of lighting The average candle- 
power (formerly called the mean spherical candle- 
power) should, however, have been taken as the basis 
of the comparison and not the mean horizontal candle- 
power 

Lubrication and Lubricants a Concise Treatment on the 
Theory and Practice of Lubrication, the Physical, 
Chemical, and Mechanical Properties and Testing 0/ 
Liquid and Solid Lubrtcants, with Notes on Recent 
Developments and Examples from Practice, for En¬ 
gineers, Chemists, and Students By J H Hyde 
(Pitman's Technical Primers) Pp x + 114 (Lon¬ 
don Sir Isaac Pitman and Sons, Ltd, 1922) 
2s 6 d net 

Although very uneven, the little book under notice is 
interesting The definitions are usually rather care¬ 
lessly given, if at all Thus, in the chemical section 
(which is not very satisfactory) neither the iodine nor 
the acetyUfalue is explained, although both are quoted 
Langmuir^ name is incorrectly spelt throughout the 
book The chapter on recent developments is of 
interest, and deals among other matters with the varia¬ 
tion of efficiency with temperature and the effect of 
adding vegetable to mineral oils We have previously 
commented on the very ambitious titles of the small 
books m this series, the remark applies in the present 
volume, and any one who expects what he might from 
the title will be disappointed 
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Molybdenum Ores By Dr R H Rastall (Imperial 
Institute Monographs on Mineral Resources with 
Special Reference to the British Empire ) Pp ix + 86 
(London J Murray, 1922) 5 s net 
The molybdenum minerals, their origin and mining, 
are dealt with, and an account of the metallurgy of 
molybdenum is also included in this work The account 
of the electrical treatment on p 5 does not seem com¬ 
plete, as no mention is made of the furnace charge. 
The sections on the sources of supply appear to be ex¬ 
haustive, nearlv every reported occurrence of molyb¬ 
denum being mentioned, together with the production, 
if any The table on p 12 indicates that the demands 
for the metal are limited , the production in 1918 was 
equivalent to about 800 metric tons of metal, that in 
1921 was only 7 tons The principal use is in the pre¬ 
paration of special steels, a lower amount of molvb- 
denum will replac e tungsten m a high speed tool steel, 
and a small amount of moly bdenum is said to improve 
a mild structural steel 

History of Chemistry By Dr i P Venable Pp 
vn + 169 (London and Sydney D C Heath and 
Co , 1922 ) 5 s net 

Dr Venable’s “ History of Chemistry ” is a second 
edition of a book that appeared in 1894 A history of 
chemistry which contains no illustrations or diagrams, 
and in which formulae are used only in the few 
passages where their historical development is under 
consideration, must be subject to serious limitations 
and in the nature of things cannot be much more than 
a sketch It is not quite clear to the reviewer what 
type of reader will be attracted bv such a sketch, but 
it is likely that the well read student of chemistry will 
find some interest in this brief outline, and may be led 
by it to follow up the history of his science m some 
volume in which more details are given 
The Elements of Scientific Psychology By Prof Knight 
Dunlap Pp 368 (London Henry Kimpton, 
1922) r8r net 

The author has here produced one of the best and 
most useful of the many text-books now available on 
psychology He is a good experimentalist, and is 
thoroughly alive to the importance of a knowledge of 
physiology to the psychological student He shows 
himself able at the same time to maintain a distinctively 
psychological point of view The mam faults of the 
book are that it attempts to cover too much ground, 
and that occasionally it presents, as text-book material, 
conclusions which require to be subjected to much 
further research 

Grundzuge etner Phystokhmatologie der Festlander 
Von Dr Wilh R Eckardt Pp v + 123 (Berlin 
Gebruder Borntraeger, 1922) 4s 6d 
Dr Eckardt has produced a useful little book, which 
aims at giving an outline, according to the most recent 
investigations, of the distribution of temperature, 
pressure, and precipitation in the mam land-masses 
Particular attention is paid to Europe There are a 
number of sketch maps and diagrams, and a short 
bibliography The book gives in a convenient and 
authoritative way information that is not generally 
accessible m a collected form It should prove very 
acceptable to students of geography. 
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Letters to the Editor 

[The Editor does not hold himself responsible for 
opinions expressed by his correspondents Neither 
can he undertake to return, nor to correspond with 
the wnters of rejected manuscripts intended for 
this or any other part of Nature No nottce is 
taken of anonymous communications ] 

The Wegener Hypothesis of Continental Drift 

The chief value of the discussion on the Wegener 
hypothesis is that it has given rise to a reconsideration 
of the problems presented by the configuration and 
relations of the major features of the earth s surface 
The elaborate structure of theory built up bv Dr 
Wegener, and so effectively criticised by Mr bake (see 
Naturf, February 17, p 226) will have few if any 
thorough-going defenders in this country but some of 
its leading features cannot be lightly dismissed Mr 
Crook (Naturf, February 24 p 255) has retailed to 
our notice the suggestions put forward by Osmond 
Fisher and later by W R Pickering, that the separa 
tion of the moon from the earth, which Sir George 
Darwin believed to have resulted from tidal action 
took plat e in the region now' occupied by the Pacific 
that our satellite took with it three quarters of the 
earth s crust, and that the remaining quarter from 
which our continents trace their descent has since 
split up into fragments which have drifted apart over 
the heavier fluid magma below, leaving c hanncls 
between them the most important of which is now 
the Atlantic Ocean Here we hive an interesting 
approximation to certain of the assumptions of the 
Wegener hypothesis , but both Osmond Tisher and 
Pickering it will be noticed considered the separation 
of the continents to be the result of a general drift 
towards the Pacific In this they differ from Wegener 
who attributes it to a varying lag of the earth s crust 
relatively to its interior so that one portion bet ime 
separated from another 

If the former view is well founded there should be 
a certain amount of symmetry about an equatorial 
diameter drawn to the centre of the P icific from its 
antipodes in Africa It is therefore interesting to 
note that Prof Sollas in a communication to the ! 
Geological Society in 1003 (Q J G S vol S 9 PP 184-8) 
declares that ' an axis of terrestrial symmetry ’ 

" passes through the middle of Africa on the one side, 
and the Pacific Ocean on the other,' a depression in 
the Pacific corresponding to a dome in Africa He 
13 inclined to accept Osmond Fisher s hypothesis that 
the Pacific owes its origin to the birth of the moon, 
and suggests that the African dome represented an 
unsuccessful attempt on the opposite side of the world 
„ to give birth to a second satellite This symmetry is 
it is true, obscured by the east and west folding which 
is such a frequent feature in the earth s crust, and is 
attributed by Wegener to a drift awav from the poles 
towards the equator but is not improbably the result 
of a< movement from the equatorial region to the poles 
due to the slowing down of the earth s rotation and 
consequent decrease of the ellipticity of its figure and 
of the equatorial protuberance 

Like Mr Crook, Prof Sollas follows Suess in behev 
ing that the Atlantic owes its origin not to continental 
movement but to the foundering of the tract which it 
now occupws My pnncipal object in writing is to 
point out that the hypothesis of the drifting apart of 
North and South America from Europe and Africa is 
, quite consistent with that of a subsidence and sub¬ 
mergence of a great part of the ocean area that now 
separates them, and that the letter is in fact the 
* /consequence of the former 

; ’ The eyidence, based on similarity of lithological 
^ characters and fossil contents of the rocks, that South 
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America east of the Andes and the Falkland Islands 
were once in much closer proximity to Africa, is to 
my mind conclusive, and scarcely less is that of a 
former association of a great part of India and of 
Australia with Africa There seems too, ev cry reason 
to believe that, although masked in places by other 
tendencies, there has been a general movement of the 
lighter continental crust or Sial from Africa towards 
the Pacific 1 his appe irs to be a drift from a region 
of a comparatively low gravity to one of higher 
gravity 

As we have seen, Wegener and others believe that 
the earth s crust lags behind the solid eore as a result 
of tidal letardation and that this lag varies from point 
to point If this is the case the folded mountains 
that have their roots deep in the earth’s interior will 
no doubt have a smaller lag than other portions of the 
earth s crust, and therefore as Prof |oly suggests a 
relative movement from wist to east How far such 
movements are of importance it is at present im¬ 
possible to say 

Whatever may be the ultimate causes of the relative 
movement of continents they can only be effective 
when they operate in a direction in w hich the earth’s 
crust does not possess sufficient ligidity to oppose 
them We can no longer suppose that there is a fluid 
substratum to the earth s crust It is probable that 
the solid crystallised /one below the oceans is usually 
fifteen to twenty miles in thickmss and at those 
depths the enormous pressurt of 90 to 120 tons to the 
inch will give a comparatively high nguhtv at the 
temperature of about 8oo J G that may there prevail 
even to an uncrystallised magma W'here, however, 

1 great thickness of sediment has accumulated in the 
neighbourhood of a continent on a sea-bottom, it w ill— 
as Dana was the first to point out—bv acting as a 
blanket cause the temperature pf the rocks beneath to 
rise and become less rigid especially if they arc basic 
in composition In this rise of temperature, Prof 
Joly believes radioactivity plays an important part 
At the same time the area concerned will sink slowly 
to satisfy the requirements of isostasy forming a 
trough parallel to the coast line If a period of com¬ 
pression in a direction at right angles to the coast 
supervenes, the rocks will yield to it and the trough 
will be laterally compressed and deepened while the 
sedimentary accumulations are thrown into folds In 
this way the land masses surrounding the Pacific have 
been enabled graduallv to advance inwards from its 
circumference their progress being marked by folded 
mountam ranges Vet the Pacific, as a whole apart 
from the marginal portions being comparatively free 
from sedimentation has preserved its rigidity and 
successfully resisted compression 

On the other hand, there seems reason to believe 
that Africa is in the main the centre of a region of 
tension, due to the outward drift of contmental 
masses m the circumstances already described It is 
obvious that the separation caused by such a move¬ 
ment must involve a deficiency of material m the 
separating tract, and a loss of stability on the margin 
of the separated masses Sometimes the blocks into 
which they are divided by jointing will fall forward 
one upon another like a succession of bricks and so 
give rise to a number of faults dipping away from the 
rift Examples of this are seen in Skye and Caithness 
More usually the slow subcrustal movement towards 
the line of fracture will carry the solid crust with it 
The result will be a senes of faults hading towards 
the region of tension and with a downthrow in that 
direction In North Devon and Cornwall I have 
shown that there is evidence that there has been a 
general debacle of the rocks towards the west in Ter¬ 
tiary times North-west and Bouth-east faults oocu- 
every tew yards with a considerable hade to the south- 
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west, but the slickensides show that the movement 
was oblique, partly down the fault planes and partly 
parallel to the strike of the faults to the north-west, 
the latter component being the more important, so 
that the total movement to the west must have been 
considerable At the same time there has been a 
general tilt of the country m that direction I am given 
to understand that somewhat similar faulting occurs 
m the South of Ireland, and no doubt, it exists else¬ 
where on the eastern shores of the Atlantic The total 
westward movement visible on the land does not 
amount to more than a few miles, but the downward 
displacement that accompanied it must have resulted 
in the submergence of a large area to the west, and the 
same structuies, no doubt, extend still farther in that 
direction under the sea In the actual neighbourhood 
of the rift (to use the convenient term employed by 
Prof J W Gregory) there may well be a complete 
absence of the Sial, so that the Sima would be found 
close below the abysmal deposits of the deep sea, as 
Wegener supposed to be the case There is, however, 
no reason to suppose that the opposite shores of the 
continents represent the actual margins of the nft, 
and we cannot expect to find the close correspond¬ 
ence between them which he endeavours unsuccess¬ 
fully to demonstrate Submanne plateaus rising in 
the midst of greater depths may represent portions 
of Sial submerged between two rifts 

The solution of these problems should be regarded 
as an urgent task for the immediate future There is 
little doubt that further information with regard to 
the density of rocks below the sea-bottom would result 
from the systematic measurement of the variation of 
gravity at sea with concurrent determination of its 
depth The new methods that are now available are 
at once more rapid and more trustworthy than those 
previously employed, and might well be earned out 
either by the Navy or the great ocean liners Valuable 
information too, will be yielded by the Efitvbs 
balance with respect to the rocks below the sea in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the shore 

John W Evans 


The Function of Mendelian Genes 

In Nature of March 3 there appears a letter from 
Mr Julian Huxley on "The Function of Mendelian 
Genes ’’ in which he cnticises a paragraph in a review 
of mine published in Nature of Januaiy 20 As I 
think that the difference between Mr Huxley and 
myself is due to a certain extent to a misunderstanding 
of my meaning perhaps you will allow me space to 
make a brief reply 

Mr Huxleys main point is that in treating 
Mendelian genes as measures of pathological damage 
to the hereditary substance, I forgot that each dis¬ 
covery of a presumably pathological mutant gene 
implied the existence of an allelomorphic normal 
gene in the type, and that in this way we were 
enabled to analyse the hereditary machinery of the 

'The paragraph to which Mr Huxley alludes was a 
small item in a review devoted to vitalism Mr 
Huxlev and I had a prolonged battle in Science 
Progress last year, and perhaps before long we may 
have another friendly encounter in the same journal 
As he alludes to this contest in a footnote, I may 
here say that he is incorrect in stating that he forced 
me to admit that not all mutations were pathological 
All I said was that I could not make such a universal 
statement without examining each case, but I may 
add that I have yet to meet with the Mendelian 
mutation which is not pathological My answer to 
Mr Huxley is that of course I recognise the existence 
of hypothetical allelomorphic normal genes, which 
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taken together make up the hereditary machinery of 
the type, but I doubt the value of the analysis of 
this machinery into genes at all The only analysis 
of the hereditary complex which seems to me to be 
at all interesting or fruitful, is its dissociation into 
the factors out of which it was actually historically 
built up I regard this complex as the solidification, 
so to speak, of the reactions of the race to the varying 
experiences through which they have gone during past 
ages New habits have been superposed on old ones, 
with accompanying modifications of structure, and 
when we have unravelled this history completely, we 
have given as exhaustive an account of the origin of 
the hereditary machinery as is possible 

The normal " geno ” is an imaginary section of this 
machinery invented to account for the damage which 
a mutant gene introduces Mr Huxley alludes to 
the existence of multiple allelomorphs as proving that 
the recessive mutant gene is not the mere absence 
of something which we call the dominant gene I 
think that a senes of multiple allelomorphs inevitably 
suggests a graded series of varying degrees of damage, 
or, as we may phrase it, a series of increasing intensities 
of defect Such a series is given by the mutants of 
the red eye of the wild Drosophila These are listed 
as vermilion scarlet, cherry, pink, eosm cream, and 
white! What other plausible explanation can be 
given of these than the gradual disappearance of the 
dark red pigment of the normal eye ? 

One of the mutant genes of Drosophila produces a 
vanation termed ‘ balloon wing ” In insects showing 
this vanation the two layers of ectoderm forming the 
wing are widely divaricated from each other, the 
space between them being occupied by a bubble of 
air Now there is a general consensus of opinion 
based on palaeontology, embryology, and comparative 
anatomy as to the evolutionary history of insects' 
wings They began as slight lateral extensions of 
the dorsal terga of the thorax at first in all three seg¬ 
ments , but later they were confined to the posterior 
two segments In the beginning they served merely 
as parachute planes to break the fall of the insect 
when it leaped into the air, dater, as they grew longer 
and flexible, they became capable of independent 
movement, and so developed into the varied types of 
wing found at the present day On what phase, one 
may ask, of this history of progressive functional 
evolution does the existence of the balloon wing 
mutant throw the smallest light ? 

We are gradually learning to recognise that the 
body of an animal is built up by the co-operation of 
the semi-independent growths of a number of tissues 
and organs which, however, mutually limit and deter¬ 
mine the extent of each other’s growth The com¬ 
promise which is arrived at, is expressed m the normal 
specific or racial structure of the ammal, and may be 
expressed by the term ' regulator)' balance " When 
the race is exposed to new surroundings, the regulatory 
balance is altered and a new race is evolved This 
accounts for the fact noticed by Sturtevant that 
allied species differ from one another m numbers of 
minute points affecting all the organs of the body, 
whereas mutations are characterised by marked dif¬ 
ferences affecting only one or two organs Mutations, 
may be defined as pathological disturbances of this 
regulatory balance , if they are so severe as to pro¬ 
duce a noticeable effect on the offspring when intro¬ 
duced by only one parent, they are dominant, if 

S effects are only apparent when both parents are 
ted, they are recessive 

Mr Huxley's comparison of the mutant black 
mouse to the melamc local races of wild species ft 
unfortunate The black mouse (which I have often 
reared) is covered with a fur of so uniform colour as 
1 to make it exceptional among mammals It may tpf 
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compared to the various melanic sports which occur 
ta other species of mammal, such as the black leopard 
I have seen a black individual among a litter of the 
common Canadian squirrel 
''On the other hand, a melanic local race implies a 
new regulatory balance As an example of the rela¬ 
tion of racial character to the environment, I may 
mention the common red grouse of Scotland supposed 
to be the only species of bird peculiar to Britain In 
Europe there is the allied species of willow grouse, 
differing m having the tips of the primaries white 
and in turning white in winter When a Scotch 
landowner imported the willow grouse he found that 
m two or three generations they became indistinguish¬ 
able from the red grouse and when red grouse were 
introduced into Norway, thev reverted in a few 
generations to a form indistinguishable from the 
willow grouse E W MacBride 

Zoological Department 
Imperial College of Science, 

March 5 

Definitions and Laws of Motion in the 
“ Principle ” 

In his recent interesting article (Naturf February 
17) on the Definitions and Laws of Motion in the 
" Principle,” Sir George Greenhill reopens a very old 
discussion (Nature, vol 39, 1888-9) It might have 
been expected that the lapse of one-third of a century 
would have been sufficient for reconciliation of the 
engineer and the physicist Every scientifically 
trained engineer knows as Sir George Greenhill 
knows, that no confusion is introduced by the employ¬ 
ment of a given multiplier or divisor m every term of 
an equation 

The only new feature now gi\ en in the mathematical 
discussion lies in his equation (1), 

\Vv/g=Ft l 

in which it is insisted that the g a> a divisor must be 
attached to the v and not to the W But in the 
weight problem, this merely makes the equation an 
identity with W = F , and, if we introduce F as a non- 
gravitational force, say by the use of a spring-balance, 
or a column of compressed air, etc still giving t its 
old value, we find a different average F, and therefore 
a different W, at different localities It is tins local 
variation of W which reveals to the physicist an 
absence of that aspect of invariance, the existence of 
Which he, as a scientific man, feels compelled to search 
for And his search is not in vam , for he finds that, 
with v, t, and average or actual F (non-gravitational) 
all constant, W ts proportional to g, and therefore 
the attachment of g to W is justified, in his belief, b> 
Nature In fact, he has come into contact with the 
\fHOieriae vts tnstta 

I have never known any student of engineering 
who, having first had a normal training m physics 
1 felt compelled, in his engineering studies, to alter his 
ideas, He knows that his " factor of safety ’ in 
constructional details is large enough to cover such 
f variations of g as he meets with in practice 1 he real 
quarrel (if it still exists) is only one regarding the use 
Of the word “ pound,” and the context in the engineer s 
Or the physicist's statement usually prevents confusion, 
Oven if it were not the case, as I have always found it 
to be, that the student of engineering is quite willing 
,to speak, wheh deafness requires it, of the mass of a 
. pound ana the weight of a pound 
* I do not agree with Sir George Greenhill that Mach 
% wasright in spying that Newton's Def I is only a 
^definition of density I regard it as presuming that 
‘‘the, meaning Of density is known, so that the definition 
really one of the quanMas matenae, to which the 
pis insita or tnstita trnssae is proportional 
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It then implies the physical law that inertia is inde¬ 
pendent of the form of aggregation, and depends, for 
a specific material, only on the extent of the aggrega¬ 
tion Nor do I agree with him that Newton s use of 
many different words for the name of the same thing 
was undesirable We must remember that Newton 
was the pioneer introducing new ideas and requiring 
therefore to use every form of phraseology or nomen¬ 
clature that might help to make them underst mrlable 
Sir George Greenhill disagrees with 1 ait and credits 
him with the honour of introducing innovations Now 
Tait was a modest man and a loyalist towards 
Newton He gives the honour to Newton, whose 
interpreter only he was lhe further statements on 
this point made in Sir George Greenhill s second 
article do not alter the position 

Tait s wise words (l c ) of a third of a century ago 
are well worth attending to to-day, apart from 
electrons He said ‘ mass is the personal 

property of a body one of the invariable things in 
nature —and not an accidental property dependent, 
for its amount and even its very existence on the 
momentary surroundings The letter M has hitherto 
been used by Newtonians in this sense If anyone 
has since attached to it another and different sense he 
is responsible for the consequent confusion Would 
it not be well if Prof Greenhill, and the School to 
which he has ittached himself, would kindly leave to 
Newtonians their M as defined for them by their 
Master and (with severely logical consistency) turn 
it upside down (thus W) when they wish to embody 
their own revolutionary definition J No Newtonian 
will refuse to recognise W v*lzg as a correct expression 
for so much energy —though he will probably think 
it both clumsy and complex, and will prefer to write 
as usual his Mv*/2 W Pkddil 

University College, Dundee 


In his article under the above title in Nature of 
February 17 Sir George Greenhill expresses the 
opinion that it would be worth while to examine the 
previous state of the theory of dynamics to see what 
laws were current before the statemrnt as given by 
Newton The evidence of Newton on this point is 
often overlooked, though it is noted by 1 ait In the 
scholium to Corollary VI on the Third Law of Motion, 
Newton fnely ai knowledges the work of his pre¬ 
decessors 

‘ Hactenus principia tradidi a mathematicis reccpta 
et expencntia multipliu conhrmati Per leges duas 
primas et corollana duo pnma Galilaeus invenit 
descensum gravium esse in dupheat 1 ratione tempons 
et motum projectilium fieri in parabola, conspirante 
expenentia, nisi quatenus motus 1II1 per aens resisten- 
tiam altquantulum retardantur ” 

In these days of the Hotelier trolley and Atwood’s 
machine it would be interesting to know what were 
the experiments Newton had in nnnd as confirming 
dynamical principles Mach has pointed out the great 
achievement of Galileo m arriving at the First Law of 
Motion but he does not assign him credit for a 
knowledge of the Second Law It is quite apparent 
from the above quotation that in the time of Newton 
there existed a tradition that Galileo’s teaching of 
dynamics embodied the Second Law as enunciated in 
the " Pnncipia ” This is borne out by Lagrange in his 
introduction to the second part of has ' M6camque 
Analytique," m which he states that the Second 
Law is contained m the note added by Viviam at the 
suggestion of Galileo to the ” Dialogues of Two New 
Sciences' (Eng Trans Crew and De Salvjo, p 184), de¬ 
ducing that the speeds falling down planes of different 
inclinations but of the same height are equal In 
this note it is assumed as self-evident that the 
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accelerations of a given body are as the forces pro 
ducing them This result combined with the fact 
that all bodies have the same gravitational accelera¬ 
tion corresponds to the form (f/a’=a/g) recommended 
for elementary teaching and favoured by Sn George 
Greenhill 

The acknowledgment which Newton makes to 
Wren, Willis and Huvgins for the discovery of the 
laws of impact is generally known m connexion with 
his description of Ins own experiments on impact 
Ills attitude towards these experiments is different 
from that of the critical exposition of dynamics of 
to dav in which the Ilnrd Law is placed in the position 
of honour from w hicli the Second Law is dcri\ ed by 
observation or experiment With Newton, however 
the 1 hire! I iw requires justification as shown b\ the 
conclusion of his description of his experiments on 
impac t, -itque ideo actionem et rcactionem esse 
aecjuales ' 

One other extract is worthv of attention Under 
Definition Ill of nuitniae vis n stla Newton remarks, 

Per inertiam matenae fit ut corpus omne dc statu 
suo vi 1 quiesccndi vel movendi difficulter deturbetnr 
This objective \itw of inertia is better adapted for 
the general qualitative introduction to inertial mass 
than the innate view consequent on an initial state¬ 
ment of the T irst I aw This objectii e view frequently 
finds expression m elementary text-books but might 
receiv e greater emphasis in view of the electromagnetic 
theory of inertia and the initial discrimination 
between inertial mass and gravitational mass forced 
on us by the modern theory of relativity The 
quantitative definition of mass as a measure of inertia 
merely interprets ' difficulter deturbetnr in terms 
of acceleration W e mav say then as a preliminary 
to a more exact definition mass is a measure of the 
difficulty of accelerating i body 

F t Hscmtt 

College of Science for Ireland 
Dublin 


The Resonance Theory of Hearing 

I havt been reading with great interest various 
accounts of ingenious models made to illustrate the 
resonant e theory of hearing but I have been un- 
fortun ite enough to miss any clear reference to any 
structure in the cochlea which could respond on a 
hysteal basis to all vibrations which are capable of 
eing appreciated bv the human ear or rathei nervous 
system 

1 have before me a pianoforte with a register of 
seven octaves, containing wires which vary from about 
150 cm m length and more than 04 cm in diameter to 
wires 10 cm long and tightly stretched If the range 
were continued to the eleven possible octaves the 
extreme dimensions would be proportionately modi¬ 
fied being lengthened m the one case and shortened 
in the other this 1 take it, is the best pianoforte 
manufacturers can do, and that if they could have 
used shorter or finer wires they would have done so 

Let us turn then to the human cochlea and form 
some idea of its dimensions relative to such an instru¬ 
ment It consists of a tube coiled two-and-a-hall 
times about 35 mm in length, and varying from 
4 mm to 1 mm in diameter The total cubic con¬ 
tents of the cochlea, according to Sir Arthur Keith, 
are 70 cubic mm The third canal of the cochlea 
has a diameter v arymg from o 5 mm to o 8 mm The 
basilar membrane has, according to Keith, a diameter 
varying from 017 mm to o 4 mm , with an average 
area of 13 2 sq mm 

If the cochlea as a whole be considered it can be 
likened m size to a stout silk thread 35 mm m length 

NO. *786, VOL 11 1] 


If the third canal of the cochlea alone be considered 
it can be likened to a silk thread 35 mm in length with 
an average width of o 5 mm 

How is it possible to imagine structures of this order 
ol magnitude capable of differential resonance to the 
vibrations of sound J Prom the abilitv of the investi¬ 
gators who have been dealing with the problem, I 
am certain that such an elementary difficulty cannot 
have escaped them foi a moment, but I shall be grate¬ 
ful to any physicist who will throw light on a problem 
w hich is as difficult as it is fascinating If the presence 
of anatomical resonatois capable of responding to 
vibrations of the varying length indicated can be 
demonstrated the resonance theory can well be con¬ 
sidered Otherwise it must be abandoned 

Jamfs W Barri i r 
105 Collins Street, Melbourne, 

January 5 


Sir James Barrfti s letter expresses a difficulty in 
the way of acceptance of the resonance theory which 
I believe to be more generally felt than perhaps any 
other namely the difficulty of conceiving that a 
structure so minute as the cochlea which may be 
compared m size to a small split pea can contain a 
senes of resonators capable of responding to some 
4000 separate tones extending over about 11 octaves 
When we compare the suite of strings of a piano, 
which will respond only to 85 separate tones in 7 
octaves, although thev occupy with the lr case a space 
of 10 to 15 cubic feet, and weigh several hundred¬ 
weight the whole conception seems indeed bizarre 
and absurd 

This difficulty may be considered under two head¬ 
ings 

1) How to account for the minuteness of the scale 

2) How it is possible to have such a wide range of 
tones within so small a cubic space 

(1) Scale —If it be granted that we are to look for 
our resonating elements in the transverse fibres of the 
basilar membrane the scale of the cochlea will be 
determined by the length of these fibres This again 
will be determined by the formula 
Number of \ ibrations per sec 
= - 1 /_tensi on in dynes 

2 x length of string \ mass of unit length of string 



It is obvious that in this formula, for any particular 
value of «, / can be given any value we choose by 
assigning suitable values to t and m Theoretically, 
there is no reason why the resonators should not be 
10 or even 1000 times smaller than they are in the 
cochlea Practically the limits of what is possible 
are set by the strength, fineness, and flexibility of 
the materials available The particular factor which 
renders this extraordinary reduction of scale possible 
is that in the cochlea the factor tn is large out of all 
proportions with what obtains in any of our stringed 
instruments This result is attained by the beautiful 
mechanical device of loading the strings each with a 
definite mass of cochlear fluid 

(2) Differentiation —The fibres of the basilar mem¬ 
brane are differentiated for length, tension, and mass 
just as are the piano strings Accepting Keith’s 
measurements, the differentiation for length is 
sufficient to account for 1* octaves that for mass 
(as determined by the ‘ fluid load ") for about 2I 
octaves The remaining six to seven octaves of the 
audible scale must be due to variations of tension, as 
applied by the spiral ligament This meanB a pro¬ 
portion of something like 1 to 3000 or 10,000 between 
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the lowest and highest tension In a good section of 
the cochlea the spiral ligament will be seen to exhibit 
a progressive differentiation in bulk and closeness of 
texture not inconsistent with such extremes of tension 
Further, the upper and lower limit of tension can be 
roughly calculated, and the resulting values are 
possible ones The highest is only about a quarter 
of the breaking strain of tendinous structures of the 
same fineness 

Helmholtz recognised quite clearly the bearing of 
the " load ” on the basilar fibres in rendering possible 
the small scale of the cochlea though he failed to 
realise the progressive differentiation of the fibres for 
mass thereby effected He says, ‘ That such short 
strings should be capable of corresponding with «uch 
deep tones must be explained by their being loaded 
in the basilar membrane with all kind of solid forma¬ 
tions , the fluid of both galleries in the cochlea must 
also be considered as weighting the membrane because 
it cannot move without a kind of wave motion m that 
fluid ” (second English edition translated by A T 
Ellis, p ia6) 

No doubt if Helmholtz had known the anatomical 
structure of the spiral ligament, which w as described 
by Albert Gray in 1900, the whole mechanism of the 
cochlea would have been clear to him 

Georgf Wilkinson 

387 Glossop Road Sheffield 


Stirling’s Theorem 

In starting from dn = 1 and then making dn infini¬ 
tesimal, Dr Satterly s demonstration in Naturl of 
February 17, p 220, is scarcely convincing and the 
error introduced by this step is rcpiesented in his 
answer by the absence of the factor i/Jn or the term 
jt log n neither of which is entirely negligible when n 
is large I suggest the following adaptation of his 
proof, which avoids, I think, the inconsistency referred 
to above 

Log I ” + * " J °g'» = log (« +1) 
by Taylor's theorem 
(D +DVI2 + ) log |n = log n +1/» + 


all terms on the right being negligible after the first 
when n is large 


log l» " D + DVI2T log n 

= g(i-D/2+*D*+)log« 
= flog n dn - i log n +k)n + 
*=alogn -n - Jlogn +C 


Against Dr Mortensen’s view, that the sucking disc 
of Brachiolaria is a relatively recent acquisition. 
Prof MacBnde would cite me as in substantial 
agreement with himself (Nature January 13) That 
agreement extends to our common belief that all 
groups of echinoderms have passed through a fixed 
stage at some time in their ancestral history On 
the precise relation of that fixed stage to the adult 
structure in the case of the starfish, we do not agree 
Dr Mortensen it appears, is one of those who support 
my particular view The sucking disc of the Brachio- 
laria has certainly been regarded by me as by Prof 
MacBnde as confirmatory evidence of the general 
theory But if as Dr Mortensen now suggests, it 
be a secondary development, the theory does not 
necessarily fall, and Dr Mortensen distinctly says 
that it does not On the other hand assuming Dr 
Mortensen to be correct in lus assertion that the 
forms with such a larva are only the more specialised, 
the sucker may none the less perpetuate an ancestral 
structure 

Until the geological history of the starfishes has 
been more fully worked out along the lines followed 
by Dr W R Spencer it is safer to express no opinion 
on the classification of the forms now living 

F A Bather 

March 11 _ 


Constitution of Black Maketu Sand 

We have made i careful chemical and X-ray 
analysis of the black sand from Maketu, N L from 
which Dr Alexander Scott believed he had isolated 
the oxide of a new element We are able to confirm 
Prof Bohr s conclusion that no new element is present 

Starting with 1000 grams of the sand we obtained 
i 7 grams of material free from silica and insoluble 
in sulphuric acid Fusion with sodium bisulphate 
did not bring this into solution, thus confirming Dr 
Scott s experience, but it is interesting to note that 
on fusion wath potassium bisulphate the residue went 
into solution completely and was found by both 
chemical and X-ray analysis to consist of about 
equal parts of iron and aluminium Prof Bohr 
found an appreciable quantity of titanium in the 
residue, while we found no more than a trace , but as 
our residue was only o 2 per cent of the ore our 
extraction was probably more complete 

C I Smithells 
F S Goucher 

Research Laboratories 

General Electric Co , Ltd , 

Wembley March 8 


Scientific Periodicals for Czech Students 


The constant can readily be evaluated by the use 
of Wallis's expression for r 

James Strachan 
ao Woodside Terrace, Darlington, 

February 23 


Echinoderm Larva, and their Bearing on 
Classification 

j Though loth to prolong this discussion, I wish, m 
fairness 11) Dr Mortensen and myself, to say that 
Ji, did not accuse Dr Mortensen of regarding the 
,, echinoderm metamorphosis as a case of metagenesis 
* Wb*t I did write m Nature for December 8, 1921, 
\ *6«ns to agree entirely with Dr Mbrtensen’s state* 
V Qjtt J M amh 10, 1923—a statement accepted by 
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I have recently received a most earnest and pathetic 
request from a group of Czech students at the Uni¬ 
versity of Prague asking me whether this Society could 
send them an English scientific periodical Unfortun¬ 
ately we have no funds for this, but it has struck me 
that it might be possible for some of your subscribers, 
who perhaps do not have their copies of Nature 
bound, to let me have them to send to these students 
It would be a really- kind and charitable act, and 
would be helpful in promoting the good feeling between 
ourselves and the Czecho-Slovaks, which is so useful 
at the present time 

If the papers were to be sent from London, I could 
arrange to call for them at stated times, so that no 
trouble of packing or postage would be involved 

B O TUFNEtL 

The Czech Society of Great Britain, 

Kensington Palace Mansions, W 8, March a 

M 2 
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The Egyptian World in the Time of Tutankhamen 

By Dr H R Halt 


r F'HE name of Tutankhamen, king of Egypt, whose 
t reign may with comparative certainty he 
placed in the decade 1360-1350 b c , is now a household 
word, and is probably known to many who have never 
heard of Thothmes or Rameses The discovery of his 
tomb at Thebes by Lord Carnarvon and Mr Howard 
Carter, with its wealth of funerary furniture and the 
magnificent state which probablv enshrines the actual 
body of the king, has made Tutankhamen familiar to 
all, so that, at any rate for the time, we regard him 
as the typical Egyptian pharaoh of his age But, as a 
matter of fact, he was an ephemeral and undistinguished 
monarch personally, and his short reign is onlv remark¬ 
able for one fact, the return of Egypt to the polytheistic 
faith of her forefathers after the short episode of the 
Disk-worshipping heresyof his father-in-law Akhenaten, 
the artist, poet, and pacificist, one of the most extra¬ 
ordinary figures of the ancient world 
Akhenaten is the outstanding figure of his century, 
but he, again, is not the typical great king of his time 
it is his father, Amanhatpe or Amenhotep III, the 
Memnon of the Greeks, who can rightly claim that 
position Akhenaten was too strange and unconven¬ 
tional a figure Tutankhamen began by following the 
heresy of his father-in-law, but m his day the reaction 
came, and the great god Amen of Thebes, king of the 
gods and head of the imperial pantheon, returned to his 
own It is probablv on this account that 1 utankhamen 
was buried in the magnificent splendour that we see 
Amen-Ra and his triumphant priests saw to it that the 
returned prodigal received fitting burial, with all the 
provision that the old religion could give him to ensure 
his dignity and well-being in the next world 
It is at "the moment of his return to the national 
religion’s fold that we survey the state of the world as 
known to the Egyptians, for to go further afield would 
bear us into endles3 paths of speculation Egypt and 
Mesopotamia give us the only known chronological 
bases for real history at this time , to go outside their 
world, into the Bronze Age of Western Europe, for 
example, would be to cast loose from the control of 
known dates and events and to speculate merely as to 
the probable growth of civilisation, not to write history 
What was the world like outside Egypt, as known to 
the Egyptians, in Tutankhamen’s day ? 

About 1580 bc the Syrian and Canaamte invaders 
who had dominated Egypt for at least two centuries, 
the Hyksos or Shepherd-Kings, had been expelled by 
force, and the Egyptians, filled with the spirit of 
revanche, had in their turn imposed their rule on the 
lands of their oppressors The raids of the earlier 
kings of the XVIIIth Dynasty, which now occupied 
the throne of Thebes, had crystallised under Thutmases, 
or Thothmes, III into a settled policy of conquest and 
empire, and Amenhotep III was the undisputed ruler 
of Svria, Palestine, and Phoenicia 
These countries were regarded by the kings of 
Babylon and Assyria as the nghtful domains of the 
king of Egypt, their peoples as his subjects He was 
their lord m peace and war Egyptian residents and 
generals controlled the native princes The Egyptian 
frontier ran from the Amanus and north of the Aleppan 
NO. 2786, VOL. Ill] 


district to the Euphrates near Carchemish, and thence 
down the river for some distance, till it turned off and 
ceased in the undefined wastes of the desert, reappearmg 
at the head of the gulf of Akabah, in the land of Edom 
The great historical cities of Syria, Aleppo Carchemish, 
Damascus, and Jerusalem , the Phoenician cities of the 
coast from Arvad m the north, past Byblos, of old an 
Egyptian centre, Tyre, and Sidon to Akko in the 
south , the towns of the Philistine coast, from Dor to 
Gaza, had already existed for centuries But though 
the Phoenicians were there, the Philistines were not 
yet in the land which afterwards bore their name, 
Palestine They did not arrive m Canaan till nearly 
two centuries later 

Outside the Fgyptian border to the west, in the days 
of Amenhotep III, the ancient kingdom of Babylonia 
existed m august but somewhat faded and inert 
majesty, as old as Egypt and as proud, but weak 
and querulous, trusting to the power of old renown as 
her protection against attack rather than to warlike 
prowess Officially she now bore the name of Kardum- 
yash, an appellation given her by the kings of her 
foreign Kassite dynastv, a race of conquerors, probably 
of Indo-European origin, who had come from beyond 
the Zagros some four < entuncs before 

North of her, on the Tigris, was Assyria, also an 
ancient power, but younger, Babylonian in culture, 
but more purelv Semitic in rat e, and rejecting the 
claim to suzerainty which Babylon sought to impose 
on her To the west of Assyria was the ill-defined 
kingdom of Mitanni, the land of Northern Mesopotamia 
between the Khabur, the Euphrates, and the moun¬ 
tains of Diarbekir, inhabited by an intrusive race of 
uncertain origin ruled by kings probably, like the 
Kassites, of Aryan origin 

Farther west, beyond Taurus, was the confederation 
of tribes of the Anatolian Hittites, who owed allegiance 
to an overlord, the “ Sun ” of Khatti, reigning in 
central Anatolia, at a city represented by the modem 
Bogh&z K01, east of the Halys The ancient Semitic 
population of Cappodocia no longer existed, having 
been destroyed or expelled by the Hittites 

Hittite tribes had already crossed the Taurus, in¬ 
habited the districts of Aleppo and Carchemish, and 
had even pushed outposts down as far south as 
Palestine, where they lived under Egyptian rule, side 
by side with the Canaamtes and with Aryans from 
Mitanni. 

South of the Anatolian Hittites was Cilicia, in¬ 
habited by a kindred race, of whose culture we know 
little, but that it owed much, probably, both to the 
Hittite and to the Syrian 

The island of Cyprus, the people of which also were 
racially related to the Anatolians, probably, had re¬ 
cently been conquered by jEgean tnbes from Rhodes 
and Greece itself, who brought with them the Mycenaean 
culture, now beginning in Greece to take the place of 
the Minoan civilisation of Crete from which it was 
denved The Minoan civilisation was now echpsed on 
account of the collapse of the dominion of Knossos, 
which had sent ambassadors to Egypt in the days of 
Thothmes III 
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This was, leaving out of account the Sudan in the 
south and the wild Libyan tribes to the west, the 
world as known to the Egyptians Of Italy, they 
probably had as yet no knowledge 

Towards the end of the reign of Amcnhotep III a 
revolution broke out in Syria and Palestine Shub- 
biluliuma or Suppilulius, king of the Hittites, a 
monarch full of guile, aspired to oust Egypt from the 
control of Svria and to destroy Mitanni He found 
tools ready to his hand in certain discontented and 
rebellious Amonte princes of the Lebanon and in the 
Phoenicians of Arvad, and stirred up strife Amenhotep 
quelled the revolt for a time, but it broke out again, 
and when his extraordinary son, Akhenatcn, ascended 
the throne, the whole countrv seethed with turmoil 

The new king was interested only m his project of 
reforming the Egyptian religion , he was a man of art 
and of peace, and for the first time in historv, perhaps, 
a great king refused to go forth to war, and allowed his 
dominions to fall awav from him 

Palestine and Syria were in < haos Wandering 
tribes, among them those Khabm who have been 
credibly identified with the Hebrews, overran the land, 
the Hittite princes of the south revolted, and with 
them certain chiefs of Aryan (? Mitanman) origin who 
also had settled there under the Egyptian dominion 
The Canaanite chiefs and Phoenician princes who 
remained faithful were gradually borne down m the 
absence of help from Egypt, and at the end of Akhen- 
aten’s reign the whole country had fallen away from the 
king 

In Tutankhamen’s day the great prince Huv may 
represent himself on the walls of his tomb, as he does, 
bringing Semitic chiefs to offer tribute to his majesty, 
but we see that this can have been but a farce the 
king’s writ ran no farther than the coast of the Sheph- 
elah, probably In the north the Amoritcs had but 
exchanged one master for another, for they now be¬ 
came the vassals of the Ilittites, albeit under a looser 
control than that of Egypt I he Hittite control of 
Syria continued unchallenged till the days of Scti I 
and Rameses II, fifty years later, when Egypt essayed 
to reimpose her yoke on the Semites Long wars 
ensued, waged directly by Egypt against the Hittites, 
until about 1279 B c a peace of exhaustion was con¬ 
cluded between the protagonists, a peace of which wc 
have the full protocol, signed and sealed by the Great 
Kang of Egypt and the Great King of Khatti, couched 
m diplomatic and legal phraseology that might have 
issued from a modern chancellery It was a com¬ 


promise of her old Asiatic dominion Egypt retamed 
only Palestine , Syria fell to the Hittites and remained 
theirs till, eighty vears later, the invasion of the 
Philistines and their seafaring allies from the North 
overthrew the Hittite kingdom and tore Palestine 
itself from Egypt 

Tutankhamen, then, was confronted across his attenu¬ 
ated frontier by a far more formidable foe than the 
Baby Ionian could ever be Mitanm was gone—de¬ 
stroyed bv Shubbiluhuma after all help from Egypt 
had proved vain Assyria, trusting in the prowess of 
her soldiers, kept her independence of both Babvlon 
uid Khatti, Shubbiluhuma seems prudently to have 
let her be Her king, Ashur-uballit was a long-lived 
and probably i politic as well as a doughty ruler 
Somewhat liter, in the time of Rameses II , Shal¬ 
maneser, king of Assyria, was a much more powerful 
monarch than the Babylonian Kadashman-turgu, and 
it was partly m apprehension of his power, probably, 
that Rameses and Khattusilis, the Hittite ruler, finally 
compromised their differences 

Ihe collision ot different national civilisations at this 
time produced none of the mutual approximations that 
might have been expected Only Egypt began to 
show signs, more accentuated later of Semitic m- 
fluenre m her culture Babylon, however, shows no 
signs of Egyptian influence the Ilittites perhaps a 
little, the Mycenaeans more But there is no landslide 
in any direction anywhere Each people remained 
faithful to its traditions There were colonies of 
Mycenaean artists as of Semitic and even Hittite 
craftsmen in Egypt But though the Egyptians prized 
and used Greek products, we find nc direct imitation of 
Minoan art even in the free and untrammelled 1 gyptian 
art of Akhenatcn’s time though the works of the 
Minoan artists must have ippealed to the realistic and 
truth-loving king There is no trace of Minoan or of 
Mesopotamian influence yet m any of the objects of 
Egyptian art discovered in Tutankhamen’s tomb of 
which photographs have been published the weird 
heads, lor example, of one ol the gilded couches that 
have been thought to be Mesopotamian in aspect are 
merely heads of the Egyptian goddess Ihoucns m her 
fierce and ty phonic character Wc should, in fact, 
expect Mesopotamian influence less than Minoan or 
even Hittite The 1 houens-head was idapted by the 
Mmoans for the heads of their water-demons 

Such, in brief survey, are the mam characteristics of 
the outer world known to I utankhamen and his people, 
and of Egypt’s relations with it 


Recent Advances in Photographic Theory 1 

By Dr C E K Mkes 


r T*'HE study of the physico-chemical relations 
i on which depend the form in which a pre¬ 
cipitate is produced has been developed by a number 
of workers in accent years, and its application to the 
precipitation of silver halide has been studied by 
Sheppard and Tnvelh In his earlier work Tnvelli 
made a large number of photomicrographs of emulsions 
taken from standard photographic plates and films, 
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one of which is reproduced in Fig 1 It will be seen 
that the silver bromide grams, of which the emulsion 
is composed, are of very varied sizes, there being 
present a large number of small grams, down to the 
limit of those \ tsible with a microscope, and a smaller 
number of large grams, including some of very much 
greater area than the smallest grams present The 
largest grams are all polygons, with angles of 6o° and 
120° There is a tendency to round off the comers 
and edges of the small grams, so that the smallest 
grams appear to be more or less spherical 
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A study of these small spherical grains by R B 
Wilsey, however, using the methods of X-ray crystal 
analysis, shows that even the smallest grains are still 
definitely crystalline and have the same structure 
as the large grains, the crystalline form being a cubic 
lattice 

So long ago as 19x5 it was realised that the dis¬ 
tribution of the different sizes of grains in an emulsion 
might play a very important part in determining the 
characteristics of that emulsion The problem was 
to measure the distribution of the grains, that is, 
the number of grains of a given size which occurred 
in an emulsion and the variation of the number with 
the size of the grain This problem has often arisen 
m scientific work It has been studied m connexion 
with suspensions of all kinds Various indirect 
methods of attacking the problem have been suggested 
It is possible to get determinations by settling the 
emulsion, taking advantage of the fact that the larger 
particles will settle most rapidly according to Stokes’s 
law, but the direct method is, clearly, to spread out 
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a thin layer of the emulsion and to count the different 
sizes of grams occurring in it Tnvelli photomicro- 
graphed a thinly coated emulsion at an enlargement 
of 2500 diameters, enlarged the negatives to 10,000 
diameters, outlined all the grams of these enlargements, 
and then plammetered the grams and obtained tables 
showmg the areas of the different grams present, at 
least a thousand grains being counted for each emulsion 
Sheppard and Wightman obtained the same results 
by the use of the camera lucida instead of photo¬ 
micrography From these tables curves were obtained 
showing the relation between the size of grams and 
the number present for several standard emulsions 
Fig 2 shows the results for the portrait film and slow- 
lantem emulsions It will be seen that the curve 
shows a distribution of sizes of gram which corresponds 
approximately to a probability curve, the maximum 
number of particles being of a diameter of approxi¬ 
mately 05 p, the particles both smaller and larger 
than this being fewer, until we have very few par¬ 
ticles indeed of larger size than 2 7 p and also few of 
smaller size than 02/* On this small side no par¬ 
ticles can be measured less than o 2 /», because this is 
the limit of the resolvmg power of the microscope 
It xs probable, however, that curves showing 
diameters will not be of real value, because the con- 
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trolling factor will not be the diameter of the particles, 
but their projective area, as shown in Fig 3 
Svedberg investigated systematically the relation 
between the size and sensitiveness of grams in photo¬ 
graphic emulsions He prepared emulsions so thinly 
m. > size - rKoucwr cum 



coated that the grains were all m single layers, and 
counted the grams of different sizes by classifying 
them into four classes The emulsions were then 
exposed and developed and the developed silver 
removed, the remaining grams, representing those 
which had not been made developable by the action 
of light, being counted In this way curves could be 
obtained showmg the sensitiveness of the grains of 
each class, and it was found, as might be expected, 
that the larger grams were much more sensitive than 
the smaller grams 

Svedberg next assumed that the product of the 
light action m the halide gram—that is, the substance 
of the latent image—consists of small centres distributed 



tnrougn the gram or through the light-affected part of 
the gram, and that these centres are distributed' 
according to the laws of chance If a plate be developed 
for a very short tune the grams show these centres 
as small black spots upon them This was shown by 
Hodgson as early as 1917 (Fig 4) 

Not only did Svedberg demonstrate the ey»t»nc* 
of these centres, but he also made {jam their relation to 
the silver brofmde grams by photograp hing the grain|> 
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before development by deep red light, then develop¬ 
ing for a short time and removing the undeveloped 
halide On the plate there are then left small dots, 
and comparisons with the first plate showed these 
to correspond with the silver halide grams originally 
present 

Svedberg has shown that the number of centres 
produced in this way by initial development increases 
with the exposure m accordance with the usual photo¬ 
graphic laws, and it might be assumed that the dis¬ 
covery of these centres produced dunng development 
is a proof of discreteness in the action of light upon 
the gram, and that they must result from a structure 
m the silver bromide grains existing cither before 
exposure or produicd dunng exposure, and corre¬ 
sponding, for example, to spots of sensitiveness 
While the evidence for this seems very great, it must 
be remembered that we know nothing about these 
centres until development takes pi ice, and that even 
if the whole grain were equally affe< ted by the action of 
light and changed to the same extent we should still 
expect development to take place first at some loeal 



spot corresponding to slight surface differences m the 
gram A sheet of metal immersed in acid, for example, 
will not be attacked uniformly all over the surface 
Because of the impurities, action will start at in¬ 
dividual points 

In a very important paper, loy has given measure¬ 
ments showing that the number of nuclei produced 
on initial development are proportional to the number 
of grams which become developable on complete 
development, and that the larger grams not only 
have more nuclei on account of their size, but that 
these nuclei are also more sensitive to light than those 
m the smaller grams, the sensitivity of a gram being 
the Sensitivity of its most sensitive nucleus Svedberg 
considers that the number of developable centres 
par unit area of gram surface is a measure of the light 
, Sensitivity Of the silver halide of the emulsion From 
Toy's work it would seem to be doubtful whether we 
‘ cart speak of,the light sensitivity of the halide itself 
’ m terms of the nucleus theory, since this will vary 
- with the size of the gram 

-' "Recently, a number of phenomena have been observed 
• which are very difficult to explain by the use of the 
^lassfcaTwave theory of light, and it seems not unlikely 
piay be necessary to turn to a theory having 
analogy to the corpuscular theory As a first 
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step towards this, Max Planck suggested his now 
well-known quantum hypothesis, according to which 
an atom radiating energy liberates it in discrete quanta, 
the amount of energy corresponding to each quantum 
being a constant multiplied by the frequency of the 
light Bohr adopted Rutherford’s theory of the 
structure of the atom, considering the atom to consist 
of a nut lens i ont'unmg an electron rarrv ing a positive 
charge of elt< triritv, and to be surrounded by one or 
more electrons carrying a negative charge the i let trons 
revolving about the positive nucleus itself He 
imagined tint the ele< trons revolve without radiating, 
but that when an electron suffers some violent shock 
it gives up cnergv, and this energy is radiated and has 
the v due ot Planck’s quantum Thus, if an electron, 
by the sudden impact of another electron for example, 
is thrown out of an atom and is attracted hack to its 
place hv the nucleus, then, as it falls back, it will 
send out a pulse of energy, and it will he setn at once 
thut, if light is produced by such a behaviour of elec¬ 
trons, it is mherentlv probable that it will be radiated 
in pulses ratlitr than < ontinuouslv Since, according 
to Bohr, the frequency of the vibration emitted is 
exactly proportional to the energy which the electron 
relcises Planck’s quantum condition is fulfilled, and 
wc have the famou-> equation, 

Ve~hv, 

w here V is the voltage acting on the electron charge e, 
v is the frequency, and h is Planck’s constant 
In an X-ray tube the discharge of electricity is 
in the form of a stream of corpuscles trav elling with a 
verv high velocity, which depends upon the voltage 
of the electric current applied to the tube When 
these corpuscles strike the target their energy is 
radiated m the form of X-rays and we know that 
these X-rays partake very closely of the nature of 
light, except that the length of the waves is about 
one-thousandth of those of light or, what is the same 
thing, their frequency is a thousand times as great 
It is to this that they owe their great penetrating power 
On the classical wave theory' of light, then, we 
should imagine that an X-ray tube having its target 
bombarded bv the stieam of corpuscles produced by 
the current would emit waves of X-rays spreadmg 
into space, just as waves of light are imagined to 
spread from a source , but now comes a great difficulty 
When these X-ray waves travelling out pass through 
a gas and are absorbed, they cause the molecules of 
the gas to emit electrons, and these electrons are 
emitted with almost exactly the same velocity as the 
electrons in the tube which produced the X-rays 
themselves The extraordinary nature of this phenome¬ 
non is well illustrated by Sir William Bragg in a recent 
article He takes as an analogy the dropping of a 
log ot wood into the sea from a height of one hundred 
feet A wave radiates away from where it falls , the 
wave spreads, its energy is more and more widely 
distributed , the ripples die away , at a short distance, 
a lew hundred yards, perhaps, the effect will apparently 
disappear If the water were perfectly free from 
viscosity, and there were no other causes to fntter 
away the energy of the waves, they would travel 
indefinitely, always diminishing in their height Now, 
at some point, say a thousand miles away, these now 
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microscopic ripples encounter a wooden ship We I 
should expect that they would produce no effect, j 
especially as they may have passed many other ships 
without having affected them, but, for some reason, 
as these tiny ripples reach the ship, a plank of the j 
same weight as the log is hurled out of the ship to a 
height of exactly one hundred feet, and the whole 
energy which was originally supplied by the log falling 
into the water is concentrated upon the ejection of 
the plank It will be seen at once how inadequate 
the wave theorj is to account for this phenomenon 
Similar difficulties occur m connexion with photo¬ 
electricity or the hheration of electrons under the 
influence of light 

The method hv which a photographic emulsion 
adds up light during a long exposure has always been 
a great problem when it is considered from the point 
of view of the classical wave theory If we accept 
the idea that the grains of silver halide in an emulsion 
arc exposed to a continuous flood of light from a distant 
star, for example, then each gram must be imagined 
to be integrating light until it has received enough 
to make it developable Since the exposure required 
m astronomical photography is frequently very long, 
we must consider that the grains continue to integrate 
the light for manv hours, and it is difficult to imagine 
any mechanism which would enable them to do this 
The difficulty is enhanced by the fact that even a 
very brief exposure continues to produce an effect 
after an interruption of a long period, so that if all 
the grains have been affected by the first exposure, 
thej must be capable of storing energy quite in¬ 
sufficient to make them developable and to hold this 
energy for a long period, and then resume its accumula¬ 
tion at the level where the interruption occurs In 
the same way, when we study the exposure of the 
individual grains, even if we could imagine some 
mechanism by which the grains could store up the 
energy falling upon them until they became develop¬ 
able, we should expect that all the grains of the same 
size would become developable at the same time, 
unless, indeed, we assume the process of exposure to 
be autocatalytic in nature When grains are examined 
under the microscope, however, some of them are 
found to have been affected before others If we 
imagine that they all have become exposed to a uniform 
flood of light, we must consider that these grains differ 
in sensitiveness among themselves, and that the 
possibility of change on exposure, so that they become 
developable, is due to the presence of a sensitiser 
This may be either concentrated unequally in the 
different grains or may form centres of sensitiveness 
similar to those supposed to exist by Svedberg and 
other workers in the field, who think that the centres 
found at the beginning of development are the origin 
of sensitiveness, and are present from the time of 
making the emulsion 

If we had no pnor knowledge of the wave theory of 
light, however, it is clear that the simplest explanation 
of the sensitiveness of different grains would be that, 
instead of a continuous flow of light m the form of 
waves on to sensitive films, the light was falling; upon 
it as a ram of projectiles, and that these projectiles 
made developable any grams that they hit, the grams 
that were missed not being developable, but being 
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hit later if they continued to be exposed to the radia¬ 
tion Naturally, the bigger the grams the more 
likely are they to be hit, so that a calculation can be 
made of the relation between the size and the per¬ 
centage number of grains which will become develop¬ 
able after a given exposure 

Silbcrstem suggests that the projectiles rather than 
being called “ corpuscles,” which gives the idea that 
they are round, should be iailed “light darts,” and 
should be imagined to consist of a long train of waves 
of very small diameter travelling with the velocity 
of light 

It is obvious that this theory of light darts would 
meet the difficulties whu h are offered by the phenomena 
of X-ravs and photo-electricity to the idea of a con¬ 
tinuous wave front, while not excluding the possibility 
of the formation of interference and diffraction effects 
At first sight it would seem to offer a solution of the 
problem of the integration of exposure by the silver 
halide grains of the emulsion, since we might assume 
that, instead of a gram integrating energy falling 
upon it until it had received enough to make it de¬ 
velopable, it was not affected at all until struck b) a 
quantum of light, and then became developable com¬ 
pletely If this was so, however, we should expect 
that the amount of energy necessary to make a gram 
developable would be, on the average, one quantum, and 
at most a few quanta, more than one being necessary 
because of the chance that a fresh grain would not be 
struck by every “ light dart ” falling upon the emul¬ 
sion, some falling between the grains and others 
striking grains which were already developable 

In some work which has just been started in our 
laboratory we are getting results from which I think 
we may conclude as a prehminar> statement that, for 
high-speed emulsions, several hundred quanta of violet 
light are necessary per gram in order to make the grain 
developable If this is confirmed, the light dart 
hypothesis would seem to be scarcely sufficient by 
itself to explain the integration of energy by the emul¬ 
sion, and we are thrown back on to the idea of differ¬ 
ential sensitiveness among the grains, or of spots of 
limited area on the grains, so that of the hundreds 
of quanta striking a grain onlv one may be considered 
to be operative, the rest falling upon the insensitive 
portions of the gram Suppose that the fraction of 
a gram which is sensitive is t, and this consists of 
an average of R spots of 10 area, then 

R««**a 

Now, if a gram has no spots, it will be quite insensitive 
and will not be developable, no matter how long it is 
exposed, so that the value of R and o can be deter¬ 
mined experimentally by counting the grams left 
over after a very prolonged exposure 

In any case, a question of great importance m con¬ 
nexion with the latent image is the amount of energy 
required to make the silver halide developable If tine 
new determinations show that several hundred quanta 
of violet fight per gram are necessary, then a revision of 
ideas relating to the latent unage itself will follow, as 
compared with those ideas derived from the belief that 
the energy available is only one quantum per grain; in 
which case it is clear that the latent image must depend 
upon a change occurring in a single atom of silver or 
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halogen, since the only work we can imagine one 
quantum capable of doing is to release a single electron 
from an atom If several hundred quanta per gram 
are available, then it is clear that not one atom of 
silver per grain may he affected, but that several 
hundred atoms may be changed, and that an appreci¬ 
able, though very small, amount of chemical decom¬ 
position may be effected hy the energy available 
More important still, quantitative differences in the 
amount of latent image present m a grain become 
possible If only one quantum per grain is available, 
a grain is either exposed or not exposed, but if energy 
corresponding to an amount of several hundred quanta 
is used, we might imagine that a grain could become 
partly exposed, so that, for example, it might be 
developable bv a developer of high reduction potential 


but not by one of lower potential Moreover, 
grams might clearly he of different degrees of 
sensitiveness—that is, they might require different 
amounts of energy to make them developable—and 
the whole idea of quantitative differem es in sensitive¬ 
ness and exposure, which is so difficult if we imagine 
one quantum of energy per gram to be sufficient to 
produce a complete change in the gram which will 
make it developable, becomes perfectly intelligible 
On the other hand, the division of the sensitive area 
into a number of small sensitive spots, which accords 
with the ideas both of Silberstem and those of other 
workers such as Svedberg who have located sensitive¬ 
ness in “ centres,” would still enable us to retain the 
idea that a single quantum of energy is sufficient for 
exposure if it reaches one sensitive spot 


Obit 

Dr James Gow 

'"T'Hl* lamented death on hehruary 16 of Dr James 
f Gow, formerly headmaster of Westminster School, 
and author of “ A Short History of Greek Mathe¬ 
matics,” calls lor notice in Nature Educated at 
King’s College School, Gow went to Trinity College,’ 
Cambridge, in 1871, and was 3rd Classic and Chan¬ 
cellor’s classical medallist in 1875 He was tlcctcd 
fellow of Trinity in 1876, the year in which it was 
observed as a curiosity that the four fellows of T nmty 
then elected all had monosyllabic names and mustered 
no more than fifteen letters between them Cox, 
Hicks, Lord, Gow Three of them, including Gow, 
rowed for the histone Second Trinity Boat Club, now 
extinct 

Gow’s mmd was alert, quick, and versatile, he 
could have succeeded at almost anything he undertook 
The son of an artist, he had himself decided talent 
in the same direction, he was, as an undergraduate, 
devoted to music But his main work was in classics, 
and even there his interests were very varied His 
fellowship dissertation was on the ongin of gram¬ 
matical gender, he edited the Odes and Epodes and 
the Satires of Horace, and he produced one of the 
most useful books ever written for schoolboys, a “ Com¬ 
panion to School Classics ”—a pioneer work which gave 
a lead to more ambitious and bulky handbooks since 
issued from the University Presses and elsewhere 

The “ Short History of Greek Mathematics ” is 
another prpof of Gow’s versatility His original in¬ 
tention was to write a history of the city of Alexandria 
He contemplated a chapter in that work which should 
deal with the mathematical school from Euclid to 
Diophantus But this project led him insensibly to 
more general mathematical topics, such as the develop¬ 
ment of numeral systems, Egyptian arithmetic, Greek 
calculation and Greek theory of numbers, with the 
result that the material accumulated became too 
extensive for* a chapter m a more general history, 
and he decided to make Greek mathematics the subject 
of a separate work Such a book was very much 
wanted, here, too, he was breaking new ground 
, There were three recent and important German works 
* by Bretschneider, Hankel, and Moritz Cantor, but no 
jJ» ok uj English at all comprehensive The under- 
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taking was the more arduous m that Gow had made 
no special study of mathematics since his sihool- 
dav s, and it is no small proficiency in mathematn s that 
is required for the compilation of such a history The 
work provtd a little uneven owing to the fact that 
the arithmetical portion was written on a scale too 
large to allow of the history of geometry being treated 
with equal fulness if the whole work was to be in a 
reasonable compass, and Gow realised that with 
“ a history like this the utility will no doubt 
vary as the brevity ” (p 145! 

The best possible test of a book is, perhaps, the 
impression that it makes upon a reader who takes it 
up thirty or forty \ears after its publication This 
book stands the test well It is true that the mass 
of the material that must be included appeared to 
Gow at times to be overwhelming for he speaks in 
his preface of the labour having often heen dreary 
But this certainly would not be gathered from the 
finished work, which is from first to last anything but 
dreary Many thmgs in it have necessarily been super¬ 
seded as the result of subsequent researches, hut the 
book <an still be read with the same pleasure as it 
aroused on its first appearance T L H 


Rev William Wilks 

Horticulture is the poorer by the sudden death 
on March 2 of the Rev William Wilks, vicar of Shirley, 
Crovdon, 1879-1912 The son of Dr G 1 Wilks, 
bom at Ashford, Kent, on October 19, 1843, William 
Wilks was educated at Clapham and Pembroke College, 
Cambridge, where he took his degree in 1864 He was 
intended to follow his father’s profession, but forsaking 
that course, after studying at Wells, he took orders,, 
and was appointed curate of Croydon in 1866 The 
rest of his life, except for his annual holiday on the 
(nntment, or latterly m Scotland, was spent m that 
neighbourhood, and when m 1912 he resigned his 
vicarage he went to live and garden next door at the 
“ Wilderness ” which he had built, and where he died 

There is no need to speak here of Mr Wilks’s pansh 
work—-the concourse of local people at his funeral 
at Shirley showed how it was appreciated—but rathet 
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of his work in and for horticulture For nearly sixty 
years he was intimately connected with the Royal 
Horticultural Society His grandfather and father had 
both taken a keen interest m gardening at Charing 
and Ashford, and the curate of Charing, the Rev 
J Dix, for some time chairman of the Royal Horti¬ 
cultural Society’s Floral Committee, was an intimate 
friend of his youth His love of Nature and gardening 
was still further fostered by his education under Prof 
Pritchard, and by his vicar at Croydon, Canon Hodgson, 
so that when he went to Shirley he was well 
equipped to follow his bent m the large garden of the 
vicarage He became a member of the Royal Horti¬ 
cultural Society’s Floral Committee about 1880, and 
at the great re< onstruction of the Society m 1888 he 
was appointed honorary secretary He filled the post 
of secretary until 1920, when he retired and was elected 
to the council 

In 1888 the Society was m very low water, its 
liabilities were great, its finances low, it had less a 
horticultural than a social policy, it seemed doomed 
to early wreck, after weathermg the storms of eighty- 
four years With its new secretary, Sir Trevor 
Lawrence, Sir Daniel Morris, Sir William Thiselton- 
Dyer, Sir Harry Veitch, Mr George Paul, Sir Michael 
Foster, Dr Masters, and others, a determined return 
to a horticultural course was made, and in steering that 
course William Wilks took a leading part He was a 
great secretary A man of wide vision, a fine judge 
of men, courteous, tactful, able to bend men and things 
to the policy the new council had determined upon, 
cautious but readv to seize opportunity, loyal to his 
council and inspiring loyalty, ready with encourage¬ 
ment, kindly in restraining excess of zeal, an able 
organiser, under him the Society progressed from 
potential bankruptcy to financial prosperity, from a 
membership of about 1000 to more than 16,000, to 
the possession of its fine hall and offices, its Journal 
(which he edited from 1888 to 1906), its great garden 
at Wisley, with its school of horticulture and the 
development of research into gardening problems 
which all along he had seen to be essential to sound 
progress, and which, as soon as finance permitted, he 
fostered with all his power His aim all through was 
to further British horticulture in its widest sense, 
and for his work for the Society, until it had been 
placed upon a sound financial footing, he took not 
even the most modest remuneration The Society 
to-day is a monument to his work 

The gardens of the world, large and small, even 
into the Arctic regions, are the richer for Mr 
Wilks’s own gardening efforts, for from an aberrant 
field-poppy he raised the wonderful strain of 
Shirley poppies, and freely distributed seed every 
year to all comers As with lus poppies and fox- 
. gloves, he deemed no pains too great to spend upon the 
selection and increase of beautiful hardy things, and 
no pleasure to exceed that derived from sharing his 
beautiful things with others His writings in the 
Journal were df t|ese thmgs In his quiet garden 

he grew the choicest of hardy fruits, for he was a 
pomologist of no mean order, and he cared for 
and studied there the plants and aaimaU it con¬ 
tained and attracted, with all the love of a true 
naturalist 
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Sir Ernest Clarke 

Sir Ernest Clarke, a man of singular ability, and 
gifted in many different directions, was perhaps best 
known as secretary of the Royal Agricultural Society 
of England from 1887 to 1905 

Himself a Suffolk man, bom at Bury St Edmunds 
in 1856, Clarke had a special mterest m East Anglia, 
and contributed largely to the enrichment of its archaeo¬ 
logy, literature, and folklore In especial he showed 
himself an adept m unearthing the truth and in de¬ 
molishing many of the erroneous statements that had 
found their way into past records This same power 
marked his treatment of agricultural history and 
literature when, as the first Gilbey lecturer, he gave, 
in 1896, his senes of lectures at the University of 
Cambridge, from which, m 1894, he had received the 
degree of Hon M A Indeed, one mav say that he 
was the first serious student of this subject since 
Arthur Young 

After service m the Local Government Board, and 
then as assistant secretary in the Share and Loan 
Department of the Stock Exchange, Clarke was 
selected in 1887, out of 106 candidates, to be secretary 
of the Royal Agricultural Society of England in succes¬ 
sion to the late H M Jenkins As secretary of the 
Society he distinguished himself by his great activity 
and powers of organisation, He had great ideals as 
to the position which such a Society as his should 
occupy as the leading authority both at home and 
abroad, and such he worked constantly to make it 
For more than eighteen years he acted m this capacity, 
receiving the honour of knighthood in 1898 Later, 
however, came the disastrous days (1903-6) arising 
from the decision of the Council to abandon the 
peripatetic Shows and to have a permanent Show- 
ground at Park Royal, and this resulted in Clarke’s 
resignation in 1905 He then returned to the City, 
and was associated, to the close of his active career, 
with various commercial enterprises 

hollowing on the death of his wife in 1918, Clarke 
was struck down with a paralytic seizure, and for the 
last four years of his life was unable to leave his room 
But he retamed to the end the clearness of intellect, 
and the mterest m all around him, that had marked 
his active days 

Though he could never be called an “ agriculturist,” 
Clarke contributed largely to its history and literature, 
and the Journal of the RASE contains many ad¬ 
mirable reports of his, chiefly memoirs of noted 
agriculturists, such as Philip Pusey, Sir James Caird, 
the Duke of Richmond, etc, besides the “ History of 
the Board of Agriculture,” “ Agriculture and the 
House of Russell,” etc To the series of King’s 
Classics he contributed, in 1903, a new edition of “ The 
Chronicles of Jocelin of Brakelond,” an account of 
monastic life in the days of Abbot Samson, and he. 
made many other contributions to archseological, 
historical, and folklore societies. He was an original- 
member of the “ Confreres ”, and one of the “ Sette oi 
Odd Volumes -being the “ yeoman ” m that body, 
and president in 1898 He was “also a past-president - 
of the Chartered Institute of Secretaries, Clarke was, ‘ 
m addition, a gifted musician, a brilliant conversation* ' 
alist, and a man of much readme and- wide general ,5 
knowledge. , „ J. A, VottCRffc. 

. , ’ - L' 
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Current Topics and Events. 


BV Clause q of the bees (Increase) Bill the 
Government proposes to confer upon the Trustees 
of the British Museum a power which the) hive 
never sought and which we arc certain they do not 
desire—a power to charge fees for a lmission to the 
Exhibition Galleries both at Bloomsbury and South 
Kensington Of course if the power is granted by 
Parliament the Treasury will take good care th it the 
Trustees exercise it The precise proposal is to 
charge a fee of 6 d on Monday Tuesday Thursday 
and Friday How much better will anyone be for 
this ? The probable receipts seem to us to be 
ridiculously overestimated bv the Geddes Committee 
since they only allow for a reduction in the number 
of visitors of less than one half Speculation on 
such a matter is rather idle We know only that a 
charge of 6 d on three week days at the Victoria and 
Albert Museum brought an average yearly return 
of ioool Against a possible income of say 1200 1 
have to be set expenditure on the installation of 
turnstiles and a considerable diminution in the 
receipts from the sale of publications which has been 
greatly extended of late in both sections of the Museum 
But this sort of haggling is beside the mark The 
condemnation of this retrogiade proposal depends 
on no nicely calculated less and more but on the 
disservice that will thereby be done to popular educa 
tion in its widest and highest sense The nation will 
lose and the Museum will lose for we may be sure 
that gifts m money and in kind will not flow so 
readily to a half closed establishment It seems too 
as though the Government would lose whatever 
popular support it now possesses The British 
Museum has become in a very real an 1 living sense 
a national possession and the nation will refuse to be 
robbed of its free enjoyment 

The reluctance to discuss the monetary value 
of their services is a tradition which dies h ird imong 
the brain workers in this country and abroad and 
is m large measure responsible for the unenviable 
position of many salaried workers during and since 
the War In the legal and medical professions 
which occupy a legalised privileged position and are 
further safeguarded by the needs and the attitude 
of the community professional unity is possible and 
demands for improved conditions of service and 
better remuneration for these classes are generally 
successful The success of medical men in this 
country in particular has given an impetus to other 
professional workers towards combination and 
various organisations now exist having for their 
avowed object the improvement of the economic 
position of the professional classes In France 
after approaching first the Confederation Generate 
du Travail, and later the General Association of 
Employees—both organisations of manual workers— 
the brain-workers have decided to form their own 
.independent Confederation des TravaiHeurs Intel 
itctuels It is already m a position to exert con 
Jd^^rablc influence in the Chamber of Deputies and 
Jhe Senate and its success has'provoked the creation 
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of similar bodies in several other Europe in countries 
In this country there is an organisation the National 
Federation of Professional Technical Admimstr itive 
and Supervisory Workers founded in 1020 having 
similar aims Hitherto it has not been able to obtain 
the support of the medical legal engineering teach 
mg or scientific associations These m ly j un the 
federation liter but m the first instance they will 
probably find it better to firm their own federation 
The time is certainly opportune for a movement to 
be made in tl is direction 

The sum of 1 000 oool provided for agricultural 
resc irch and education under the Com Production 
Acts (Repeal) Act 1921 has now been provisionally 
allocated for the furthermce of vinous schemes 
and the details ire outlined in the current issue of 
the Journal of the Ministry of Agriculture The 
suggested grants cover a wide field and m several 
cases ire tntended to be supplemented by certain 
moneys raised by the instit itions benefiting therefrom 
Durying silver leaf research and fruit growing are 
to be ud< d in v irious centres by the prov lsion of 
building ind m untenancc funds and 1 scheme is 
under consideration for the establishment of an 
Animal Pitliology Research Station at Cambridge 
University Support is also being given to the 
Nalicnal Poultry Institute scheme with special 
provisicn for research in various directu ns for 
cfinmeicial experiments aid for higher instruction 
in poultry keeping On the educational side additions 
arc lx mg m ule to the research scholarships and 
travelling fellowships the advisory s<rvices are to 
be completed and strt ngthern d while \ considerable 
sum has been provisi nally Ikcated for grants in 
aid of capital expenditure at university dep irtments 
of ague iltural colleges County agricultural educa 
tion will benefit in a similar way The approximate 
allocatirn under the above headings is is follows 
Research and Advisory work 465 000/ Higher 
Agricultural Education 84 oool C ounty Agricultural 
Education 170 oool Scholarships for the sons and 

daughters of Agricultural workers 117 oool Miscel 
lancous Schemes 74 oool Some re arrangement of 
the above sums may however prove to be necessary 
as the schemes are more fully investigated and begin 
to be worked out 

The Retail Pharmacists Union in a recent an 
nouncement with regard to the subject of the accurate 
dispensing of medicines describes the training re 
quired for the profession of pharmacy The announce 
ment is however headed with the words The 
Chemist and this has led Mr A Chaston Chapman 
president of the Institute of Chemistry to suggest 
again that the time has come for the pharmacist to 
relinquish the use of the term chemist in favour 
of those who definitely practise chemistry Mr 
Chapman points out that the Institute of Chemistry 
as the representative chartered professional body of 
chemists numbers upwards of 4000 fellows and 
associates whose qualification demands a four years’ 
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university course, or the equivalent, and the majority 
of whom are engaged m the many branches of in¬ 
dustry on which the science has a bearing In other 
countries the stnct equivalent of the word ' chemist ’ 
signifies as it should, one who professes chemistry, 
and not in any case the pharmacist, druggist, or 
dispenser of medicines ’ 

The summer meeting of the Institution of Electrical 
Engineers will be held at Manchester and Liverpool 
on June 5-8 Visits have been arranged to important 
electrical works in the locality 

A coNMtRi'Ncr of the Women's Engineering Society 
will be held at the University of Birmingham 011 
April 11 14 Particulars can be obtained from the 
general secretary, Miss C Haslett 26 George Street, 
H mover Square London W 1 

Iv the new edition of Zittel s “ Grund/uge der 
PalAontologie lately published Profs Broili and 
Schlosser refer to the tooth of the supposed ape man 
Hesperopithecus from Nebraska USA as being a 
problematical specimen Ihev state that it may 
perhaps be the first milk molar of a primitive horse 

Tur Geological Department of the British Museum 
(Natural History) has just acquired the pal.no 
botanic il collection of Dr Dukmfield H Scott It 
comprises more than 3000 microscope slides chiefly 
of British Carboniferous plants on which most of Dr 
Scott s own researches have been based It is a 
direct continuation of the Williamson collection 
which was acquired by the Museum in 1896 

Il is stated m the Chemical Age of March 10, that 
at the annual meetings of the American Chemical 
Society to be held next month Prof r O Donnan 
and Principal J C Irvine will be among the British 
delegates The subjects for discussion will include 
motor fuels the history of coal tar dyes insecticides 
and fungicides and the chemistry of cellulose 

It is stated in a Press dispatch from Oklahoma 
City appearing m Science that an amendment pro¬ 
hibiting the purchase of books or copyrights teaching 
the theory of the evolution of the human race was 
inserted m the State Free Text Book Bill which 
passed the lower house of the legislature on February 
2i Only one dissenting vote was cast against the 
anti-Darwinian section 

The Mueller medal and fund have been awarded 
to Mr J H Maiden, Government Botanist of New 
South Wales and director of the Botanic Gardens, 
Sydney, m recognition of his botanical work The 
medal was founded in memory of the late Baron von 
Mueller Government Botanist of Victoria, and is 
awarded at each meeting of the Australasian Associa 
tion for the Advancement of Science, which, in 1923, 
sat at Wellington, New Zealand It has been 
awarded previously for botany, /oology, geology, and 
ethnology ' 

Prop Horace Lamb, late professor of mathematics 
m the Owens College and University of Manchester 
Lord Meston of Agra and Dunoitar formerly Lieut - 
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Governor of the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh , 
and Mr G Gilbert Scott, Royal Academician have 
been elected members of the Athenamm Club under 
the provisions of Rule II of the club, which 
empowers the annual election by the committee 
of a certain number of persons ‘ of distinguished 
eminence m science, literature, the arts, or for public 
service ” 

A symposium and general discussion on alloy 
resistance to corrosion will be held at the Department 
of Applied Science of the University, Sheffield, on 
Friday April 13 The meeting is being organised 
jointly by the Faraday Society, the Sheffield section 
of the Institute of Metals and the Manchester Metal¬ 
lurgical Society, and the scope of the discussion will 
include the new non-corrodible, non-ferrous alloys, 
such as stainless nickel silver and the nickel chromium 
allovs as well as stainless iron and steel A general 
introduction to the discussion wtll be given bv Prof 
C H Desch Further particulars mav be obtained 
from Mr G R Bolsover Broun Firth Research 
laboratory Princess Street Sheffield or from the 
secretary of the Faraday Society, 10 Essex Street, 
Strand I ondon W L 2 

Farmtrs Clubs Chambers of Agriculture and 
other bodies or individuals interested m agriculture 
are invited to visit the headquarters of the National 
Institute of Agricultural Botany, Huntingdon Road 
Cambridge during the coming summer They will 
be able to see trials of new varieties of wheat and 
barley in progress on the trial ground, and a collec¬ 
tion of different varieties of various farm crops 
growing in the field 1 he buildings of the Institute 
will also be open to inspection , these include the 
Official Seed Testing Station for England and Wales 
where testing of seeds is always being earned out 
The most interesting period for inspecting the In¬ 
stitute is from June to August, and all who wish to 
take advantage of the invitation should communicate 
with the director of the Institute Mr W H Parker 

Mr T Sheppard, the energetic Curator of the 
Hull Municipal Museum, by the publication of a 
series of pamphlets describing the collections m his 
charge, has done much to popularise the study of 
science and archaeology, and lias given an example 
to those m charge of similar collections A recent 
publication is a list of the specimens of natural 
history, antiquities, and applied art The museum 
dates from 1823, and the specimens collected by 
the Literary and Philosophical Society finally passed 
to the Hull Municipal Museum in 1902 Since then 
the collections, particularly of local scientific objects 
and antiquities, have been largely extended, and the 
museum now bolds a high place among similar 
institutions Its value has been largely increased 
by Mr Sheppard’s continuous efforts to bring the 
collections to the notice not only of local visitors but 
of those from a distance 

The British Non-Ferrous Metals Research Associa¬ 
tion has adopted a somewhat novel way oI com-* 
mumcating the results of its recent investigations 
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to its members Lectures are arranged at one or 
more centres to which only the members of the 
Association itselt are admitted Two objects are 
served in this manner first early confidential 
■communication of the results of the research is 
assured to those who have given it financial support 
and secondly, the investigator gets into close and 
immediate contact with that section of the industry 
■chiefly interested in his work lhis private lecture 
system has so far been applied to two subjects Dr 
W Rosenhain has reported on the investigation on 
copper, and the influence upon its properties of small 
quantities of impurities, which is being carried out 
for the Association by Dr D Hanson and others at | 
the National Physical Laboratory and Mr E A 
Bolton has described work on the cause and preven¬ 
tion of red stains on brass which he is carrying out 
at the University of Birmingham 

The Staff Association of the British Museum 
(Natural History) held on March 8 in the Museum 
Board Room, a scientific reunion which was attended 
by about seventy members and visitors Round the 
room were arranged a large number of interesting 
objects Among the geological exhibits may be 
specially mentioned the portions of the fossilised 
skeleton of Baluchitlienuni a gigantic penssodactyl 
ungulate from Baluchistan recently described by Mr 
Foster-Cooper This species is closely related to the 
Thinoceros and is the largest land mammal at present 
known An exhibit of the fauna of submarine cables 
attracted much attention particularly the portion 
of a cable, brought up from a depth of 750 fathoms, 
showing a shark s tooth broken off in the wire sheath 
A senes of mounted specimens of animals acquired 
by the aid of the Rowland Ward bequest were shown 
The flattened crystal of diamond and the well formed 
ruby crystal, both formerly in the John Ruskin 
collection were on view It being the intention of 
the Trustees to adapt a bav in the Central Hall for 
the purpose of displaying the South Afncan eh phant 
in its natural surroundings, Capt Guy Dollman had 
prepared a model on a one-eighth scale to demon¬ 
strate the effect artistically designed and executed 
and efficiently lighted, this model was exhibited and 
proved very popular Messrs C Baker demonstrated 
jheir most recent microscopes and accessories 

An International Air Congress will be held in 
London on June 25-30 this year under the presidency 
of the Duke of York, when opportunities will be 
provided for the reading and discussion of papers 
on every aspect of air matters The Congress will 
be divided into four groups (each again divided into 
8ub-gr0ups) which will meet simultaneously Group 
A will deal with methods of research aerodynamics 
controllability, structural methods, materials, and 
alighting g<Rtr Group B is subdivided into sections 
on fuels and lubricants, motive,-power plant, air¬ 
screws Group C will discuss air transport and 
navigation problems, and in Group D airship design 
and construction will be discussed Further parti¬ 
culars can be obtained from Lt -Col W. I ockwood 
i, Marth, General Secretary, International Air Congress, 
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London, 1923, c/o The Royal Aeronautical Society, 

7 Albemarle Street, London, W 1, England 

Undfr the title of “ The Claim of Antiquity," 
the Councils of the Societies for the Promotion of 
Hellenic and Roman Studies and of the Classical 
Association have issued an interesting bibliography 
of books for those w ho know neither I atm nor Greek 
It provides a list of the best books, originals or 
translations, dealing with the general subject of 
classical literature the most important authors 
philosophy and religion history, geography, 
science art and archaeology and social life, giving 
the prices of each publication The volumes pub¬ 
lished in the excellent Locb Library have done much 
to spread the knowledge of classical literature among 
those who are ignorant of or have forgotten their 
classical learning and the present publication, 
compiled bv experts, will do much to advance the 
objects which these classical societies have in view 
It will furnish an accept ible addition to all school 
libraries 

The Secrctaiy for Mines invites apphcitions for a 
rtsearcli post under the Safctv in Mines Research 
Boird Candid itcs must possess high general 
scientific qualifications andexperunie in engineering, 
with if possible a knowledge of toil mining The 
ptrson appointed will be required to uhise on 
questions of research on the sikty problems of 
coal mining, to prepirc jirogrammts of icseaich, and 
to org mist and superintend research work \pphca- 
tions for the position must icach the Under Secretary 
for Mines Mines Department, Dein Stanley Street, 

S W 1 by, at latest, April jo 

I he tricentenary of the bnth of Ill use Fiscal 
occurs on June 19 and prcpari'ions Inve been made 
for Cflebrationsm France on July 8-0 The President 
of the French Republic will ittend the meetings, 
the chief of which will l>e 1 commemoration gathering 
to be addressed by the Minister foi Public Instruction 
and otlur members of the trench Actdemy There 
will also be a meeting it the summit of the Puy de 
D6me when a member of the Academy of Sciences 
will speak on the fimou« experiment carried out 
there, at Pascil’s suggestion of observing the baro¬ 
metric height at the summit and comparing it with 
that at the base of the mountain A difference of 
three inches in the height of the mercury column 
wis observed, giving Pascal justification for his 
conclusion that the column of mercury in the 

barometer is supported by the pressure of the 

atmosphere 

At the annual general meeting of the Geological 
Society held on February 16 the following officers 
and members of council were elected — President 
Prof A C Seward Vice-Presidents Dr J W 
Fvans, Mr R D Oldham, Dr H f H Thomas, and 
Prof W W Watts Secretaries Mr W C Smith 
and Mr J A Douglas Foreign Secretary Sir 
Archibald Geikie Treasurer Mr R S Hemes 
Other members of council Dr C W Andrews, 

Mr F N Ashcroft, Prof P G H Boswell, Prof 

W S Boulton, Dr Gertrude L Elies, Dr J S Flett 
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Dr F H Hatch, Prof O T Jones Mr W B R 

Kmg Dr W D Lang Prof S H Reynolds, Sir 

Aubrey Strahan, Sir Jetliro Teall, and Mr H Woods 
At the general meeting of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal on February 7, the following officers 
and members of council were elected — President 
Dr N Annandale Vice-Presidents Sir Asutosh 
Mukhopadhyaya, Mr Mahamahopadhyaya Hara- 
prasad Shastri, Dr J Coggin Brown and Lieut -Col 
J D W Megaw General Secretary Mr Johan van 
Manen Treasurer Prof C V Raman Philo¬ 
logical Secretary Dr D R Bhandarkar Joint 

Philological Secretary Mr S Khuda Bukhsh 
Natural History Secretaries (Biology ) Dr P J 
Bruhl and ( Physical Science ) Mr P C Mahalanobis 
Anthropological Secretary Ramaprasad Chanda 
Medical Secretary Major R Knowles Honorary 
Librarian Dr T O D Dunn Honorary Numis¬ 
matist Mr C J Brown Other Members of the 
Council Dr Upendra Nath Brahmachari, Mr 
Kumar Sarat Kumar Roy Sir R N Mookerjee, Mr 
Pramatha Nath Banerjee and Dr W A K Christie 
The Australian National Research Council is 
making preparations for holding an important Pan- 
Pacific Science Congress in Australia in August next 
The sympathy and support of the Commonwealth 
Government has been secured, and it is expected and 
sincerely hoped that scientific workers representing 
all the countries bordering, or having interests in, the 
Pacific will send representatives to this congress 
Already the Commonwealth Government has issued 
cordial invitations to the countries concerned, mvitmg 
them to join in making this congress a success It is 
well known that m international matters the Pacific 
must play an important part in the near future, and 
a fuller knowledge of its peoples, its products, and its 
natural phenomena, from a scientific point of view, is 
urgently desirable The first Pan-Pacific Science 
Congress was held at Honolulu in August 1920, and 
it is proposed that the Australian meeting should be 
opened at Melbourne on August 13, 1923, and on 
August 23 be transferred to Sydney, and terminate 
there on September 3 Arrangements are being made 
to deal with the following subjects (a) agriculture 
and veterinary science, (b) anthropology and ethno- 
logy, (c) biology, including botany, entomology, 
zoology, (d) geography and oceanography, (e) geology, 
(f) hygiene and climatology, and (g) physics, including 
geodesy, geophysics, radiotelegraphy, and seismology 
Among the office-bearers are the following Australian 
National Research Council—Sir David Orroe Masson, 
The University, Melbourne { President) , R H 
Cambage, Royal Society, Sydney (Hon Secretary and 
Treasurer) , Prof A C D Rivett, The University, 
Melbourne (Joint Hon Secretary) Pan-Pacific Com¬ 
mittee— Sir Edgeworth David, The University, 
Sydney (Chairman) , E C Andrews, Mines Depart¬ 
ment, Sydney (Hon Secretary) 

The projection of light in optical lanterns and 
kmema apparatus, discussed before the Illuminating 
Engineering Society on February 20, is a problem 
that evidently deserves more study It appears 
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from the results of recent tests that in most optical 
lanterns only about six per cent of the light furnished 
by the source is usefullv applied on the screen In 
the kmema projector, with its small aperture and 
shutter, the percentage is even less Moreover, even 
the light reaching the screen is not all profitably 
used, for much of it is reflected on to walls and 
ceilings and never reaches the eyes of the audience 
Some attempts to utilise gas-filled incandescent 
lamps in place of arcs were also described, and the 
results of investigations seem fairly promising 
Other items of interest in the discussion included a 
demonstration by Major Adrian Klein of his new 
colour-projector, and a three-phase alternating current 
arc shown by Mr J Eck From a scientific point 
of view the Klein projector is particularly interesting, 
as the colours are not produced by means of filters, 
but by the aid of a tram of pnsms When these 
spectrum colours are projected on painted scenery 
very vivid changes are produced 
The annual report of the Meteorological Committee 
to the Air Council for the year ended March 31, 1922, 
has recently been issued It is the sixty-seventh year 
of the Meteorological Office and the second report 
submitted to the Air Council instead of to the Treasury 
as formerly The meteorological service now com¬ 
prises many meteorological organisations which in 
past years have been carried on separately and inde¬ 
pendently In all, the total staff aimed at to complete 
the organisation is 375 Retrenchments undertaken, 
however, by all Government departments have led 
to some modified programmes for the meteorological 
service, and reductions m the staff have taken place 
instead of the wished-for augmentation The total 
whole-time staff of the Meteorological Office and its 
out-stations has changed during the year from 266 to 
261 The year has seen a great increase in the 
interest of seamen in weather information, and the 
report mentions that it is greatly to be regretted that 
this increased interest should coincide with conditions 
which have made it imperative to reduce rather than 
to extend the activities of the Marine Division Data 
now being received are gradually getting back to 
pre-war conditions, when it was equally felt that 
excessive observations were costly For forecasting 
work the report states that, although certain messages 
are still received by cable, almost all European 
countries have now adopted the use of wireless 
telegraphy, and it is growing evident that it will 
shortly be possible to dispense entirely with the 
exchange of messages by cable Much information 
is given relative to aviation and the upper air, new 
developments entailing much organisation The 
British Rainfall Organization is now controlled by 
the Meteorological Office, and among many other 
branches of work may be mentioned atmospheric 
pollution and the oversight of attached and sub¬ 
sidiary observatories 

The Journal of the British Science Guild for 
February contains a summary of the proceedings at 5 
the annual dinner in May last year In proposing \ 
the toast of the British Science Guild, Sir Arthur*! 
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Mayo-Robson mentioned the interesting fact that 
Lord Curzon had distributed 500 prospectuses of the 
Guild s Catalogue of British Scientific and 1 cchnical 
Books ’ to His Majesty s Consuls ibroid He also 
pointed out the thirst for scientific knowledge that 
was developing in various parts of the Empire he had 
recently visited, where fruitful opportunities for the 
work of the Guild appear to exist Among others 
who spoke Mr H G Wells pleaded for a wide view 
of science, which should not be regarded is a monopoly 
for any nation, though they naturally hoped that the 
British bmpire would make a worthy contribution 
to the general store of knowledge 1 he lite VIr 
F W Sanderson whose genius is a schoolmastei 
is the subject of appreciatory editorial reference 
emphasised the value of scientific methods in schools 
m developing a desire among boys to ' get it the 
truth ' He added that a catalogue of the British 
Scientific Products Exhibition had been of grist 
interest to the boys Other contributions to the 
journal cover wide ground There are extracts from 
recent articles m the press on the Guilds nitionil 
appeal Prof Flinders Petrie and Admiral Ball ml 
have contributions on ' The Science of Sailing ’ Dr 
J A Harker deals with ' The Fixation of Nitrogen 
Mr A P M Fleming with Radio-telephony ’ and 
Mr Leon Gaster with ' Illuminating Engineering 
Dr R S Clay furnishes a note on 1 The Butish 
Pianoforte Industry As usual the Journal also 
contains a series of readable notes illustrating the 
application of sc lent e in daily lift 

Commanui r Hilton Yovnc m ikes to us the sug 
gestion that insects may be able to appreciate the 
proximity of a solid body by detecting the pressure 
differences which would be set up by air currents 
impinging on the latter He .isles whether this 
possibility has been examined and 1 distinguished 
naturalist to whom we submitted the inquiry st ites 
that various entomologists have referred vaguely to 
insects being affected by changes of air pressure 
Forel speaks of the sensitiveness of insects to slight 
movements in the air and to slight vibrations in his 
" Le Monde social des founns vol 2 (1922) 
and Folsom in his " Entomology (1906) suggests 
that the sensillum placodeum may be affected by air 
pressure Another work bv Forel, Scnsittons des 
msectes ’ (1886), and Berlese s C.li Insetti ’ should 
also be consulted 

Thf firm of Mr C Baker, of 244 High Holborn, 
London, WCi, has issued the January number 
(No 77) of its w ell-known classified list of second hand 
instruments and scientific works I he catalogue is 
arranged in sections each confined to a specific class 
of apparatus, and contains a number of useful items 
Those in need of physical apparatus microscopes 
cameras, etc , would do well to consult this list 

Many Students to w hom Dr A Holmes’s ' Petro¬ 
graphic Methods and Calculations ’ is of interest and 
value will be glad to learn that the work, hitherto 
available only in one volume will p future be obtain 
, able in three sepatate parts dealing respectively with 
i Specific Gravity, Separation and Determination of 
Minerals, and Detntal Sediments, Thm Sections and 
\?<#WWaical AqalySes and their Interpretation The 
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publishers arc Messrs Ihonns Murbv and Co 1 fleet 
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Mlssrs H I\ Li wis and Co I td 28 Gower 
Place London \\ C 1 are now issuing monthly lists 
of additions to their scientific and technical circulat¬ 
ing librarv instead of quarterly lists as previously 
Every effort is made to meet the needs of workers 
in liboiatoncs connected with the manufacturing 
industries and the latest works on scientific research 
on all kinds of raw maten il and manufacturing pro 
ccssts arc freely added to the library These may 
also be seen in the technical hooks department or a 
list will be sent to anv inquirer 

Wi 111 the assistance of prominent specialists in 
m my parts of the world Mr Jerome Alexander 
50 Last 41st Street New \ ork City is preparing a 
comprehensive book on Colloid Chemistry Theo 
rctical and Applied Butish contributors include 
Dr L T Vrmstrong Prof H Bassett Sir W M 
Bavliss Dr r T Burton Mr W B Hardy Prof 
r C, Donnin Mr I F Tloyd and Dr \ L Dunstan 
Mr Alexander invites any one velio may have mfor 
mation ot interest on experiment d fai ts and practical 
ipplu it ions of colloid chemical principles to send 
him a bri< f statement for inclusion m the book 

Mtssrs I onc mans anp Co have m the press 
1 riction by Dr 1 L Stanton of the National 
Physical I lboratory in which work the attempt is 
made to deal concisely with the whole subject of the 
mechanical friction wluch exists between bodies in 
contact solid liquid or gaseous under forces pro- 
eluung or tending to produce their relative motion 
Attention is given to friction due to the flow of fluids 
over solid surfaces, with special reference to the 
dimensional theoiy ilso to the lubrication theories of 
Osborne Reynolds Michell and bommerfeld, and to the 
recent researches at the National Physical I abontory 
on lubrication 1 he section on solici friction includes 
the theories of rolling friction and of the stability of 
structures on soft eirth together with the results of 
some modern experiments on materials used for brake 
blocks and the final chapter is devoted to a discussion 
of Reynolds s theory of the relation between the heat 
transmitted to -olid surfaces by flu.ds flowing over 
them uid the friction il resistance of the surfaces due 
to the flow and an examination of the experimental 
d ita bearing on this theory 

Tm spring announcement list of Messrs Chapman 
ind Ifall Ltd contains many books of scientific 
interest among which are ^ ital Factors of hoods 
Vitamins and Nutrition, by C Ellis and Dr 
Annie T ouise Macleod aiming at furnishing all 
essential facts regarding vitamins, and at bringing 
together the literature on the subject , ‘ Perfumes 

and (. osmetics with Special Reference to Synthetics, ’ 
by W A Pouchcr, and ‘ Electric Lift Equipment 
for Modern Buildings,” by R Grierson, which deals 
with the selection, installation, operation, and 
maintenance of modern electric passenger, goods, and 
service lifts The same publishers will also issue a 
new and completely revised edition of ' Electrical 
Engineering Practice,” by J W Meares and R E, 
Neale, m two volumes, the first of which will be ready 
shortly 
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Research Items 


The Pyramids or Meroe and thf Candaces of 
Ethiopia —A new chapter in the history of Egypt 
has been disclosed by the work of the Harvard-Boston 
Expedition m the Sudan, of which a summary is 
ven by Prof G A Reisner m Sudan Notes and 
ecords, vol v No 4 About 900 b c a Libyan 
family occupied Napata and sewed the roads from 
Egypt to the mines and the southern markets 
Ethiopia was then a province of Egypt and for the 
first time they made it an independent kingdom 
and Egypt one of its provinces They were not 
negroes but of a mixed brown race which had 
previously lived in Ethiopia For about 80 years 
they ruled 3000 miles of the Nile valley and they 
were finally driven back to Ethiopia, ruling at 
Napata and building their pyramids there In the 
end the branch settled at Meroe became the more 
powerful, and this kingdom persisted uninterrupted 
for another 650 years Thus it has fallen to the lot 
of the expedition to trace the history of this family 
through more than twelve centuries 
Head-hunting in Papua —In the March issue 
of Man Mr E B Riley gives an account of the 
method of preparing the heads of enemies practised 
at the village of Dorro m Papua After the flesh 
and brains are removed a piece of rattan cane is 
fixed to the bottom of the mummified skull to take 
the place of the lower jaw and to act as a support 
for the packing of the neck It was difficult to 
ascertain why the lower jaw is not replaced The 
explanation seems to be that they prefer to hang 
this up in the house, and keep it as a mark or token 
of the owner 3 prowess in war when the mummified 
head is discarded on account of natural decay, 
but the lower jaw is sometimes replaced being tied 
to the zygomas as in the case of the rattan cane 
above described Finally, the head is dned, being 
fixed on a wooden framework over a fire lighted 
for that purpose and the hair is pulled out on the 
second day as decomposition of the skm advances 
Following this paper is a description by Dr A C 
Haddon of stuffed human skulls from the Fly River 
District, Papua, two of which are preserved in the 
Cambridge and Manchester Museums 

Criminal Tribes of India —The problem of 
dealing with the nomadic, predatory tribes of India 
has been considered for many years by the Imperial 
Government All sorts of repressive measures have 
been put m force, the tribes have been proclaimed 
and attempts have been made to segregate them m 
settlements under police control This system has 
always broken down and these people, including the 
Sansias of the Punjab, the Doms of the United 
Provinces and Bihar, the Yerukalas and Korachas 
of Madras, have continued to be a pest to the country, 
and much violent crime was committed by them 
Some twenty years ago a proposal was made by the 
Salvation Army to take charge of these people and 
the result of the experiment is described in a paper 
by Commissioner Booth Tucker, read before the 
Royal Society of Arts (vol lxxi No 3661) The 
Salvation Army has collected some of these people 
in settlements, each 111 charge of a European, where 
the more respectable members act as jjolice, in¬ 
dustries are taught, and efforts made to raise their 
moral character In the debate which followed the 
reading of this paper several experienced Indian 
administrators, including Sir E A Henry, Sir John 
Hewitt, and Lord Pentland, bore testimony to the 
success of the experiment, which may be said to 
have solved one of the most difficult problems of 
Indian administration 
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Fatigue in Laundry Work —Miss May Smith 
is to be congratulated upon her recent Report (No 22) 
to the Industrial Fatigue Research Board (H M 
Stationery Office, price 2s 6 d ), embodying " Some 
Studies in the Laundry Trade " Owing to the great 
variety of articles dealt with in laundries, the measure¬ 
ment of output, so as to serve as an index of the 
relations between working conditions and the human 
factor proved unusually difficult Nevertheless, she 
has been able to show that there is a redaction in 
efficiency in laundries towards the end of the day, 
which tends to be greater during a ten-hour than 
during a nine-hour day These conclusions are 
strikingly corroborated by the data affoided by the 
interposition of “ dotting " tests, which, in addition, 
reflect passing variations in the health and mental 
state of the worker Miss Smith finds clear evidence 
of the beneficial effects on efficiency which occur after 
a fifteen minutes' rest pause has been introduced into 
the morning spell, but the greatest influence on the 
laundresses’ output appears to be due to the vast 
individual differences in the workers’ efficiency 
Apparently the atmospheric conditions of laundnes 
compare very unfavourably with those m potters 
shops, boot and shoe factories, and cotton-weaving 
sheds But when conducted under good conditions, 
Miss Smith believes that laundry work is not detri¬ 
mental to the health of the workers The variations 
in health due to excessive standing, faulty movements, 
and improperly designed machinery receive attention, 
and recommendations are made in regard to super¬ 
visors, the provision of seating, unsuitable footwear, 
change of occupation, etc 

Our Oldest Settlemfnt in Africa —Dr Frank 
Dixey has followed up his physiographic description 
of the colony of Sierra Leone (see Nature, vol 103, 
p 689 1920) bv a complete petrographic survey of 
the main promontory (Quart Joum Geol Soc 
Iondon, vol 78, p 299, December 1922) The 
peninsula forming the colony proper has been carved 
out of a remarkably uniform and unusually large 
stock of norite the fine-grained character of which 
indicates that the present surface follows that of a 
dome of intrusion Veins of coarser nonte, and some 
of aphte, cut this mass, which is regarded as post- 
Cambrian, but of ancient date The only strata on 
its surface are post-Phocene gravels This extensive 
occurrence 'of basic igneous rock furnishes further 
evidence of the existence of a West African petro¬ 
graphic province of strongly magnesian character 

Surveys of the Sahara— A new map of the 
western Sahara between the Atlas to the north, and 
the Senegal and Niger to the south, and the meridian 
of Pans on the east, is published in La Geographte 
for January The map which is on a scale of 
1 2,000,000 is based on information collected by 
the French military posts m the Algerian Sahara, 
Mauretania, and the Sudan and particularly the 
explorations of Capt Augitras who, m addition 
to various journeys in the Sahara between 1913 
and 1917, crossed the desert with a small column 
in 1919-20 from Algeria to Senegal This crossing, 
which is bnefly desenbed in an article accompanying 
the map, was from the French outpost of Taoelbala, 
south of Colomb Bechar, in a south-westerly direction 
to the outpost of Atar, whence by a circuitous route 
Bogue on the Senegal was reached This entailed, 
from post to post, a total march by camel of some 
1500 miles, which was accomplished, excluding rests, 
m 78 days. In such a survey there must obviously 
be inaccuracies and Capt Angi&as regrets his in¬ 
ability to get more satisfactory longitudes, but the’ 
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map shows great improvements on former maps of 
this part of the Sahara 

Distribution of Ice in Arcth Sfas —The pub¬ 
lication by the Danish Meteorological Institute of 
“ The State of the Ice m the Arctic Seas 1922 
directs attention to a somewhat unusual year but 
unfortunately information is almost entirely lacking 
from Siberian waters and very scanty from the Beau 
fort Sea By April the extent of pack in the Barents 
Sea was much smaller than usual Beir Island 
which had been free from ice all wintti, was cleir 
and open water almost reached to Novaya Zemlya 
The edge of the ice continued to retreat In July 
the whole west coast of Novaya /emlya was clear 
and in August Franz Josef Land was probably access 
ible by open sea Early in the year conditions m 
Spitsbergen were about normal In May and early 

S ne an unusual amount of ice drove round the South 
pe before continuous easterly winds but this re¬ 
sulted in the west coast being practically free from 
ice for the remainder of the summer On the north 
coast conditions were particularly favourable and a 
vessel reached lat 81 0 29' N Some sealers uitum 
navigated Spitsbergen, a feat that is not possible in 
most years In the Greenland Sea the belt of pack 
lay more westerly than usual, and though the east 
coast of Greenland does not appear to have been 
clear of ice open water touched the coast in about 
lat 74 0 N during August Jan Mayen and the coast 
Qf Iceland were free from pack from May onwards 
throughout the summer On the Newfoundland 
banks both pack and icebergs were abundant in early 
spring, but July was clearer than usual In Davis 
Strait the winter ice was thinner and the ' west ice 
less abundant than usual In Bering Strait condi¬ 
tions were fairly normal, but along the north coast 
of Alaska the pack pressed hard and navigation was 
much hindered 


Early History of the Black Currant —The 
Gardeners' Chronicle has recently commenced a very 
interesting senes of notes under the heading Early 
Botanic Painters ’’ In the issue of Tebruary 17, the 
figures of the Black Currant reproduced from the 
paintings by Jean Bourdichon (1457-’ 1521) are 
extremely interesting and raise the query whether 
the cultivation of the black currant may not be of 
longer date than is usually supposed R G Halton 
Of the East Mailing Research Station has recently 
described existing vaneties of the Black Currant, and 
xo judge from his brief account of its early history 
[Journal of Pomology, vol 1 No 2, p 68) it receives 
Scant notice from the earlier chroniclers of horti¬ 
cultural effort 


A New Culture Medium for Bacteriai Count 
Work —For bacterial counting work, in which the 
„ plating method is used, a first essential of accuracy is 
that the medium used m plating should give uniform 
results There are two'respects in which a medium 
should display this uniformity In the first place, it 
should be reproducible, that is to say, different batches 
of medium should give similar results In a medium 
recently developed at Rothamsted (H G Ihomton 
Annals of Applied, Biology, vol ix p 241, 1923), this 
jTeproducibiltyjr has been achieved by using pure 
■ Chemical compounds as food constituents and especi 
\,ally by selecting those compound* that were found 
!. to alter the reaction of the medium during 
fixation In the second place, parallel platings 
I ^.suspension of organism* made on a single batch 
"> medium should develop the feme number of 
‘ *-» (withih the limits of random samphng 

CO)- Uniformity in this respect involves the 
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independent development of each colony on the plate, 
and on agar media this is frequently prevented by the 
development of bacteria that form rapidly spreading 
colonies which interfere with the development of 
other bacteria A special study was therefore made 
of a common ‘ spreading 1 organism with a view of 
limiting its growth It was found that the organism 
spread over the agar surface by active motility and 
that the factors controlling its spread were (1) the 
existence of a surface film of water on the agar, and 
(2) the rate of multiplication previous to the drying 
of this film In the present medium this rate of 
multiplication has been much reduced so that 
spreading colonies arc greatly restricted 

Silkworm Dislasis in India —The subject of 
silkworm diseases is not a new one in India, but 
notwithstanding the fact that sericulture is probably 
a much older industry in that country than in F urope, 
there are no corresponding early records of disease. 
The whole problem is very fully discussed in a recent 
memoir by Dr A Pringle Jameson (Report on the 
Diseases of Silkworms in India Calcutta, 1922 
pp 165 and 8 plates) It appears that all the re¬ 
cognised diseases are prevalent and those of the mul¬ 
berry muga, and eri worms are the same Pcbrine 
is only of importance in mulberry worms losses are 
still heavy mainly because the majority of rearers use 
unexamined eggs or seed ” Muscardme is almost 
confined to mulberry worms and is a most serious 
complaint, whole rearmgs bung frequently lost 
Flacnene is of less importance in mulberry worms, 
while grassene is stated to cause loss to all species 
Conditions in India make the control of disease con 
sidtrably more difficult than in temperate countries 
but there is no reason whv the industry should not 
be placed upon a surer footing The crux of the 
whole question lies in the ' ryot and, if improve¬ 
ment is to be effected the village rearer must be 
instructed as to the causes of disease and induced 
to go m for better methods of rearing Since the 
industry is carried on by cottagers, the latter should 
be encouraged to use disease free seed The 
extension of the Government nursery policy will avail 
little unless the rearei can be induced to educate 
himself to adopt better methods The most im¬ 
portant work of the Government sencultural officers 
should be instruction and supervision while sen- 
cultural schools should be established The seri- 
cultural department officials themselves should 
conduct research work on a practical scale, and 
an attempt should be made to provide them with the 
chief literature on this subject in order that they may 
keep abreast with sencultural research Improve¬ 
ments are to be looked for from the work of the 
provincial sencultural departments being extended 
among the villages 

Fibres from the Tropics —A noticeable feature 
of journals recording actn ities m tropical agriculture 
is the mterest at present being taken in the subject 
of fibre production The Tropical Agriculturalist 
issued from Peradeniya records promising expen- 
ments with cotton, and in its December issue (1922) 
devotes considerable space to a paper by E Mathieu 
supenntendent of the Government Plantation Kuala 
Kangsar, upon the cultivation of the " Kapok" tree, 
Lnodendron Anfractuosum In the fruits of this 
plant hairs grow freely on the inner side of the valves 
of the capsule but not upon the seeds themselves, 
so that the separation of the fibre from the seed is 
a relatively easy matter The export of ibis fibre 
from Java in 1912 exceeded ro.ooo tons and owing 
to the increasing demand from Europe and America, 
its cultivation seems likely to extend in Ceylon. 
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The same number of this journal has a note by 
A P Waldock upon the " akund " hbre obtained 
from the shrubs Calatropis gigantea and C procera 
which the writer considers may have industrial 
possibilities as i village industry In Industrial 
India vol 1 No 12, the possibilities are discussed 
of the ‘ roselle fibre obtained from the bark of 
Hibiscus Sadanffa, particularly var Altissima, which 
is said to have given good yields of fibre in Malaya 
in regions with rainfall between 90 and 120 inches 
For dry tropical regions there is sisal," the fibre 
from the leaf of Agave ngida, var sisalana In 
7 ropical J tfe for January Major I A Notcutt 
begins an interesting discussion of the possibilities 
of the cultivation and extinction of sisal more 
particularly with reference to the problem whether 
the East African product may hope to compete 
with the Mexican in cost of production At present 
our knowledge with all these fibre plants as to what 
conditions in cultivation favour maximum fibre 
development in the plant is entirely empirical but 
such recent researches as those of Dr W L Balls 
and H A Hancock (Proc Roy Soc , 9j B 426-439 
1922) upon the growth of the cotton hair and the 
numerous investigations upon cotton and flax now 
being published m the Joum il of the Textile Institute 
arouse hopes that we may soon have a deeper insight 
into the problem of wall formation and thickening 
in the plant and this should prove the first step 
towirds the control of cultivation with the view of 
facilitating the formation of fibre 

Foraminiferal Sands in Corsica —Messrs E 
Heron-Alien and A Earland (Bull Soc Sci hist et 
nat de la Corse 1922 p 100, Bastia) find that the 
red sands of the Gulf of Ajaccio which were supposed 
to owe their colour to denvation from adjacent 
granite rocks, aie m reality largely composed of 
foramimfcra borne ten per cent of their volume is 
composed of the rose-pink Polvtrema mmtaceum, a 
species havinga wide distribution in the Mediterranean 
with which Mr Heron-Allen was concerned in his 
recent report for the 7 <rra Nova expedition The 
authors, in an inserted fly sheet, show that they have 
much cause to complain (as was remarked in the 
famous Printers Bible ) that printers have 
persecuted them without cause 

Deposition of SniCA in Sldimtntary Rocks — 
In such cases as the famous Devonian cherts of 
Rhyme, or the sihcified forest of Arizona geologists 
have urged the probability of an invasion of silica in 
solution from volcanic magmas In suitable climatic 
conditions however much silica must be set free 
during laterismg processes and this may wander far 
from its original source In the Proceedings of the 
Rhodesia Scientific Association, vol 20, p 9 1922, 
Mr H B Manfe records the interesting case of the 
silicification of a fairly recent freshwater shale at the 
base of the Kalahari Sands at Gwampa Mr T 13 
Lawler of Princeton University (Amer Journ Set, 
vol 205 p 160 1923) describes the sheets of chalcetory 
that traverse the Ohgocene strata of S Dakota 
passing alike through the sands and the included 
fossils He attributes the vertical craiks in which 
they have been deposited to the squeezing out of 
witer during the settling down of the beds, as the 
humid conditions of Ohgocene times in the Dakota 
area were succeeded by an and climate in the Miocene 
penod 

Eauthquakf Periodicity and Tidal Stresses — 
Recent numbers of the Bulletin of the Seismological 
Society of Amenca (vol 12, 1922, pp 49 198) contain 
a memoir by Mr Leo A Cotton on earthquake 
periodicity with special reference to tidal stresses 
tn the lithosphere A welcome feature is the 
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sympathetic examination of Perrey’s neglected laws 
(of greater frequency about the sy/vgies, pengee, 
and the lunar passages of the meridian), the author 
considers that the first and second are supported by 
a high degree of probability, while the third is un¬ 
sound The second part of the memoir deals with 
the effects of tidal stresses in the earth s crust, with 
special reference to the geological aspects of the 
subject such as the position of the originating 
faults The author considers 316 world shaking 
earthquakes from 1899 to 1903 and shows that 
earthquakes are more frequent when the sun or 
moon is near the horizon and that there is a very 
high maximum of frequency when the sun and tnoon 
are so situated that they exert their tidal stresses 
in the same direction 


Meteorology at Liverpool —Results deduced 
from the meteorological observations taken at the 
Liverpool Observatory Bidston m the years 1920 
and 1921 have recently been published by the 
Mersey Docks and Harbour Board The report and 
disiussion was prepared by Mr W E Plummer, 
director of the observatory Observations are sup¬ 
plied three times daily to the Meteorological Office, 
which also receives monthly and annual returns 
Daily results are given for the two years and the total 
and means are grouped for each month and each 
year For 1920 the mean atmospheric pressure was 
29 942 m (printed m error as 29 924 111) the mean 
was above 30 in in 3 months The mean air tem¬ 
perature was 49 6° F which is o 3 0 F above the 
normal the absolute maximum was j8' F and the 
minimum 21° F 1 he total rainfall was 3334 m, which 
is 4 82 in more than the normal the duration of 
sunshine was 1257 hours which is 222 hours less than 
the normal For 1921 the mean barometric pressure 
was 30 045 in which is more than a tenth of an inch 
higher than in 1920 , in a similar report for Southport 
< special mention was made of the exceptionally high 
barometric pressure which characterised 1921 The 
mean at Liverpool was above 30 in in 7 months 
The mean air temperature was 51° F which is 1 9“ F 
above the normal, the absolute maximum was 86° F 
and the minimum 28° F Ihe total rainfall was 
22 47 111 which is 3 93 in less than the normal, 
the duration of sunshine was 1385 hours which is 
99 hours more than the normal The general modifi¬ 
cation of scales for the several elements which is 
being uniformly adopted by the Meteorological Office 
is not as yet being followed at the Liverpool Ob¬ 
servatory 

Ihe Scattering of Light by Liquids —When a 
beam of ordinary light passes through a liquid its 
intensity gradually diminishes according to the ex¬ 
ponential law owing to the scattering of the light by 
the molecules of the liquid The light scattered in 
a direction transverse to the beam should be com¬ 
pletely polarised According to a paper m the March 
issue of the Phtlosophtcal Magazine, Prof C V Raman 
and Mr Rao have examined nine liquids to deter¬ 
mine to what extent the theories of scattering are m 
agreement with the facts, and find that the Emstein- 
Smoluchowski theory is the mast satisfactory Accord¬ 
ing to it the scattering should be proportional to 
the compressibility and absolute temperature of the, 
liquid and inversely proportional to the fourth power 
of the wave-length of the light used They find that 
the transverse light is only partially polarised, but, 
on applying the correction specified by Cabannes, 
winch is due to the non-symmetneal molecules, the 
theory gives correctly the amount of the scattering 
irj®* ™ [ em P erature of th® ll qu»d is approached, 
the scattering becomes very large and the mEHn a tfaB 
of the scattered light more complete 
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The Indian Science Congress 


'T'HFRF is a real danger that the severe retrench- 
* ment m public expenditure now in progress in 
India may lead to a curtailment of activ ities m those 
departments in which such restriction is least dtsir 
able namely the educational and scuntifu servlets 
devoted respectively to the training of worldrs uid 
the investigation and development of the rtsources 
of the country It was therefore very opportune 
that the presidential address delivered it the Indian 
Science Congress which has complcteel its tenth 
session at 1 ucknow (January 8 13) emph isiseel the 
danger of apathy towards scientiln knowleelgc md 
the immense problems bearing upem the welfare of 
India still awaiting solution "lhe piesietent Sir M 
Visvesvaraya himself a distinguished tngineer ami 
for many years the successful administrator of one ol 
the largest and most progressive of the ltieli in St ties 
rightly laid stiess on the appalling state of destitution 
in which eiuitc 100 million out of the tot d populition 
of 320 milhort in the country live inel the necessity 
for scientific research to me lease the fooel supplv 
raise the stand irel of living develop resources ind 
tram the people for citizenship 1 li> ideltess eon 
tamed constructive suggestions towards stimuliting 
research piomotmg cooper etion and concintr ition 
of effort and making the lesults of scientific woik 
both m India and abroad moie readily ivailablc 

I he sectional presidents dealt with 1 variety of 
subjects and their addressts weic mostly of 1 general 
character A few worels regarding eich must suthee 
and those who are' interested will no doubt icfcr 
to the complete report which will before long be 
published by the Asiatic Society of Bengal In his 
discourse to the Section of I’hvsics mil Mathem ities 
Dr S K Banerji reviewed recent thcoius ugarding 
the origin of cyclones and discussed in partie.ul 11 the 
cyclones of the Indian seas, their ongm movements 
and disappearance He favoured the view th it 
counter currents having thur origin in diflu cnees in 
temperatures over large geographic art is initiate the 
conditions that give rise to a system of gyntmg 
yvinds in these storms and that the eondens ition of I 
water vapour supplies the energy necessary to m 1111- 
tam them for a long period of time l)r Mcleli uni m 
a brief opening address to the Section of Chemistry 
made out a case for regarding the study of fins 
subject as a liberalising influence 

Mrs Howard in her address to the Botanical 
Section dealt with the r 61 e of plant physiology in 
agriculture and indicated a number of three tions in 
which botanical research is desirable such is the 
factors underlying high quality in agricultural pro¬ 
duce, the scientific interpretation of fit Id e\pcn 
ments the precise nature of various agricultural 
practices which come under the head of mutilvtions 
the relations between physiology and the mcidenct 
of disease, and the basis of acclimatisation and change 
of seed It was suggested that investigators in the 
Indian universities would hncl in these subjects imu y 
problems of great scientific interest and practical 
importance 

Dr Pillai in his address to the Section of Agriculture 
epitomised recent researches m soil science Prof 
G Matthai gave the Section of 7 oology a very mtc test¬ 
ing survey of recent occanographicdl research with 
Special referehce to the Indian Ocean dealing very 
fully with the physical and chemical factors influenc¬ 
ing marine life and its distribution Especially note¬ 
worthy was the reference to recent work on the 
Colour of the light that penetrates by tiansmission 
and Scattering into the depths of clear ocean water 
and its possible influence on the coloration of marine 
fauila and the development of their powers of vision 
In the Section of Geology, Dr Pascoe dealt with the 
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pal eography of Burma Major Acton discoursed on 
the urns mil economic, value of medical research to 
the section elevoteel to this subject I he importance 
and interest attaching to the study of e ultural anthro¬ 
pology was well emphasised by Dr J J Modi in the 
section over which he presided 

A geneial survey of the work of the Congiess 
mdieitcs that scientific investigations m India arc 
to 1 1 onsulcrablc extent ducctecl by the spee lal needs 
of the counti}' anil indeed perhaps even more atten¬ 
tion should lit given thm at piescnt to subjects such 
ts the chemistry of Indian mtural products and 
pioblems irising therefrom As an example of the 
kmel of work being accomplished it piescnt in this 
direction m iv lie mentioned ail interesting paper by 
J 1 Sinionscn and M Gopala Kao in which they 
showed that an exceedingly small proportion of 
pvrogallol idelid to Inch m turpentine inhibits its 
te nde ncy to oxid ition for some months and thus adds 
greatly to its y line Ihc piactical side of research 
was ilso emphasised m i symposium of the Sections of 
Agneultuic Botany md Chemistry in which a whole 
morning w is ile voted to the discussion of the nitrogen 
problem in Indian agriculture and in another joint 
meeting of the See lions of Botany and Agriculture, 
devoted to the improvement of fodder md fortge in 
Indi 1 The same tenelcncy is also found strongly 
reflected in the pieicccdings ot some of the sections 
notably in those just mentioned and in the Section 
of Medical Rcse irch 

I undainentil tese ireh as distinguished from applied 
science was strongly reptesented m the physies 
section of the C ongress and this was largtly owing to 
the influence of the ( ikutti seliool which has grown 
up during the pist few ye irs Among some of the 
pipus which dealt with new tieids of research may 
be mentioned one by Mr K Sesfiagiri Rao on the 
scatlcnng of light in fluids it low temper ituies \ 
remarktblc fict elieiteel by recent woik (set Proc 
Rov Soe November 1022 p 150) is tint the light 
transversely scattered in liquids which at ordinary 
temperituies is very impetfcctly polarised increases 
m intensity mil at the same time becomes mote and 
ment completely polarised is the temperature is r used 
tow irds the critical point In Mi Seshagiri Rao s 
woik the study of the sc ittering is earned down to 
low ternpuaturis and an etfect of the opposite kind 
is noticed llie quantitative it suits promise to 
throw light on the nittuc and magnitude of the 
thermal igitation of the moleeults at low tempera¬ 
tures An iti 1 logons investigation by Mr Lalji 
Srivastavi on the scattering of light in tryst ils was 
also presented to the Congiess 

there is si irecly space to refer here in detail to 
the numitous either papets dealing with subjects so 
vaned as vortex motion in fluids formation of 
ripple-maiks earthquake coda chromatic emulsions, 
acoustics of the pianeifoite whispering galleries 
theory of b md-speetra temperature ionisation of 
gases anel a lay tracks 111 argon and helium, to 
mention only a selection presented to the section at 
I ucknow A icfcrence may however be maele to a 
paper which cvokeel a most animated discussion at 
the meeting that is one bv the writer putting forward 
a new theory of the well known blue colour of clear 
ice m glacitrs (sec Nature January 6) In reply to 
some of the points raised, attention was directed to 
the verv lemarknblc fact that during the process of 
artificial crystallisation involved in the manufacture 
of ice the suspended matter originally present in the 
water is rejected by the crystals as they form and 
accumulates in a pocket Ice which shows the 
blue opalescence is quite free from colloidal matter 
of any kind * C V Raman 
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The Exploitation of the Sea. 


TWO very important documents bearing on the 
1 subject of the rational exploitation of fishing 
grounds have recently become available The first is 
the report to the Minister of Agriculture and Fisheries 
of the British delegates who attended the meeting 
of the International Council for the Exploration of 
the Sea, held at Copenhagen m September last 
The other is the Report of the Danish Biological 
Station (xxix, 1922) Both papers are of very 
great interest 

The British official report emphasises the practical 
nature of the work of the Council and gives an account 
of its organisation There are four sections (hydro¬ 
graphy, plankton, statistics, and fish) The work of 
the hsh section is earned out by committees, and those 
which deal with the investigation of the herring, 
cod and haddock, and of the biology of the Atlantic 
slope are of great interest to British workers Pro 
grammes of the investigations adopted by these 
committees are given in the report One important 
committee, that on the plaice fisheries, has now 
completed its work and the recommendations made 
by it have been approved by the Council and are 
given in full These are that the parts of the North 
Sea situated (1) between the Continental coast and 
the 12-fathoin line from N lats 52 0 to 56°, and (2) 
between the 12-fathom and the 15-fathom line, be 
closed to steam trawlers and motor vessels of more 
than 50 h p , the inner zone throughout the entire 
year and the outer one during the months July to 
March No size-limits with respect to the fish caught 
are recommended The Council recognises the diffi¬ 
culty of enforcing these measures without the 
sympathetic support of the fishing industry, but 
it regards this as a matter for the concern of the 
governments of the participating countries It is 
considered that the adhesion of Germany to such a 
scheme of regulation will be essential The Council 
advises the continuance of observations and the 
review of the whole proceedings after three years 
have elapsed 

The meaning of the impoverishment of a plaice 
fishing ground is examined by Dr C G T Petersen 
in the second of the reports noticed Since 1893 
this distinguished Danish zoologist has studied the 
fisheries in the Limfiord and in the adjacent seas 
In 1893 the old styles of plaice fishing were super¬ 
seded by newer and more efficient methods, and Dr 
Petersen thought then that this meant the end of 
the golden day for the fishing industry, ’ and he had 
similar thoughts about the North Sea plaice fisheries 
Now he confesses that later developments have shown 
that he was wrong What has occurred in the two 
areas is much the same , the quantities of plaice 
taken per day's fishing by the old types of vessels 
were much greater than those now being taken by 
the newer boats fitted with much more efficient gear 
Why ? In both areas there was an " accumulated 
stock ’ of fish Vessels of low fishing capacity could 
do well on such grounds 


How to remedy this * impoverishment" ? There 
are two theories of regulation (1) to raise more 
young plaice either by protecting the breeding fish 
so as to allow them to reproduce at least once in 
their lifetimes, or by artificial hatching, and (2) to 
legislate and otherwise deal with the fisnery so as to 
increase the growth-rate of the plaice because it is 
not merely a vast quantity of fish on the grounds that 
is desirable but rather an increased rate of production 
of plaice-flesh An overcrowded ground Clay harbour 
small old plaice or young and relatively big ones 
Plaice which do not grow at all consume from three 
to four times their own weight of food In the Baltic 
there are fish of 32-36 cm in length which are 4-5 
years old as well as others of the same sizes but of 
9-18 years old The best policy is so to regulate the 
fishing as to increase the proportion of the younger, 
more rapidly-growing fish 

How to do this > The conditions in the North 
Sea illustrate the difficulty—and the remedy If the 
Dogger Bank were an island surrounded by shallow 
water, vastly more plaice would grow to good market¬ 
able sizes than do now As it is, the fishing is probably 
too intense and plaice are caught more rapidly than 
they can migrate out from the overcrowded grounds 
just off the Continental coasts The restocking of the 
deeper parts where the fish will grow well, from the 
nurseries (where they grow slowly) must keep pace 
with the depletion of these grounds This means 
two kinds of measures (1) size-limits m fishing, and 
(2) transplantation, both being modified according 
to the circumstances If young plaice do not migrate 
out into favourable parts of the North Sea they 
must be assisted Dr Petersen himself made success¬ 
ful transplantation experiments in the Limfiord long 
ago, and more recently, English investigators have 
shown, beyond all doubt that the same measures 
were practicable, and sure to be highly successful, 
in the North Sea 

The rationale of a continued and still more intensive 
exploitation of the fishing grounds is indicated by 
the scientific investigations The transplantation 
experiments show which are the favourable grounds , 
growth-rates are known, and the work now in progress 
by the English investigators is giving results of value 
in regard to the supplies of food on the various 
grounds The difficulties belong only to the practical 
working of the regulatory measures Something like 
a scientific " nationalisation ” of the deep-sea fishing 
industry appears to be necessary in the interest of 
an increased food supply, should the apprehensions 
of a failing stock be justified^ It seems like a revolu¬ 
tionary proposal to suggest that permission to exploit 
the offshore fishing grounds should become necessary 
and that this permission should be accompanied by 
certain conditions, yet something of the land may 
have to come m the near future Meanwhile the 
scientific work in progress is afiording the data 
whereby such proposals can materialise when the 
administrations are ready J J 


Solar Radiation 


yOLUME IV of the Annals of the Astrophysical 
* Observatory of the Smithsonian Institution 
contains the investigations on solar radiation made 
i>y the director. Prof C G Abbot, assisted by F E 
Fowle, L B Aldrich, and others The work m the 
Northern Hemisphere has been transferred from 
Mt Wilson to Mt Harqua Hala, Arizona, that in 
Chile from Calama to Mt Montezuma In 1914 
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pyrheliometers were taken up to a height of 25 km , 
by small balloons The atmospheric pressure was 
? cm of mercury, the value of the solar constant 
indicated was x 84 calories per cm *, in good -agree* 
ment with the adopted value 
Mr Clayton compared the variations of splat , 
radiation measured in 1913-14 with the temperature * 
records in various parts of the World, he found A ' 
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correlation that was positive in the Tropics and Polar 
regions, negative in the lemperate zones He also 
found that the temperature in Argentina was corre 
lated to the short-period variations of radiation 
observed in Chile, and he suggests that these changes 
have a tendency to recur m periods of 12 and 22 days 
They are interpreted as being due to varying trans¬ 
parency of the solar atmosphere Measures of the 
brightness of Saturn indicated similar variations, but 
with a time-interval proportional to the difference of 
longitude of Saturn ana earth Tins would be ex¬ 
plained by the solar regions of high or low radiation 
being carried round by the sun’s rotation 

The excess of radiation at sunspot maximum is 
explained by the greater activity of solar convection 
currents at that time, these bring hot matter from 
the interior to the surface, which more than balances 
the loss of heat in the spots themselves 

The mean state of transparency of the solar atmo¬ 
sphere is measured by observations of the radiation 
at different distances from the centre of the disc 


The contrast between centre and limbs is found to be 
greatest when the solar spot activity is greatest On 
the other hand the short-period increases of radiation 
are associated with less contrast between centre and 
limb 

Ihe work also gives information on the trans¬ 
parency to radiation of different layers of our own 
atmosphere ' The atmosphere above 11 km con¬ 
tributes more than half the radiation of the earth 
viewed as a planet Nearly the entire output of 

radiation of the earth to space more than f arises 
from the atmosphere and clouds 

Ihe albedo of a large white cloud in the sunshine 
was measured from a balloon above it and found to 
bp 78 per cent Prof H N Russell s discussion of 
Muller s observations of tlje albedo of Venus gave 
the value 59 per cent It is concluded that the 
clouds on Venus while general are not thick enough to 
give full cloud reflection except for oblique rays The 
albedo of the earth seen from space is estimated as 
between 43 and 45 per cent 


Botulism in 

'T'HE Scottish Board of Health has issued a very 
clear and interesting report on the cucum- 
stances attending the deaths of eight persons from 
botulism at Loch Maree in Ross shire last vear and 
none of the vivid tragedy of the occurrence is lost in 
the telling by Dr G R Leighton 

On August 14 1922, a number of guests stopping 
m the hotel went out for the day, and within a week 
six of them, as well as two of the attendant ghilhes, 
were dead Once some sort of food poisoning was 
suspected, the distribution of the fatalities between 
these living in the hotel and those living in their own 
homes in the neighbourhood at once implicated 
luncheon the only meal taken in common as the 
source of the poison, and further inquiries appeared 
to bring particular suspicion on a glass jar of wild- 
duck paste out of which about a dozen of the 
sandwiches had been made The empty jar was 
fortunately recovered, and Mr Bruce White at the 
University of Bristol was able to show that the small 
fragments of paste left in it were intensely poisonous 
to mice, and from them to isolate the Bacillus botu- 
linus itself One of the ghilhes was not hungry 
enough to eat all his sandwiches and took one home 
With him , when he fell ill next dav and rumour 
suggested something wrong with the lunch bis friends 
buried the sandwich, which was retrieved later and 
shown by animal experiment to be extremely toxic 
A guest also failed in his appetite and threw the most 
part of a sandwich to a wagtail on the lake shore a 
month later Dr I eighton found the decayed remains 
of a small bird among the stones 

There has, indeed, seldom been an outbreak of food 


Scotland 

poisoning in which the ficts wore so cleir and so 
plainly verified The onlv point of interest which 
the nport fails to elucidate—and peihaps the facts 
could not be ascert lined with complete accuracy— 
is how many people ate anv of the poisonous paste 
without having symptoms it seems hktlv that there 
may have been about five 

As has lately been shown by Dr K f Meyer of the 
University of California (Naturl January 20 p 95) 
B botuhnus is a widespread common inhabitant of 
the soil, and may often be found on fruits, v cgotables, 
and other food-stuffs laken with food in any 
numbers that are reasonable possible it is harmless, 
and in this way differs sharply from the food poison¬ 
ing bacilli of the Gaertncr and AcrtrycKe group which 
multiplv inside the body and cause illness by pro 
ducing 1 definite infection B poltiltn is is poisonous 
only if it has been able to grow for some time under 
favourable conditions outside the body and produce 
large quantities of its potent toxin man is poisoned 
by the toxin not infected by the bicillus laboratory 
experiments show that the resting spores arc excep¬ 
tionally difficult to kill by heating Considering, 
indeed the wide distribution of the bacillus m Nature, 
the rarity of botulism is a remarkable testimony to 
the care with which 'lotted meats and so on are 
usually prepared Really efficient sterilisation is a 
secure preventive Ihe difficulty is that the glass 
containers which the public aesthetically prefers, 
cannot be heated to 1 sufficiently high temperature 
without an undue proportion of breakages There 
seems to be no good reason why they should not be 
prohibited and tins made compulsory 


Building Construction Research 


'T'HREE reports on investigations connected with 
A house construction and allied subjects have 
recently been issued by the Department of Scientific 
and Industrial Research 1 

In the first of these, Mr W H Wainwnght gives 
some details of the cost of cottage building, and at 
the present time, when the cost of building is a very 


_ - —of Scientific and Industrial Research Building Research 
Board Scaotal Report No 6 ■ A Graphical Cost Analysis of Cottage 
BttfldUf.* By W H Wamwright Pp. iv+a + ao diagrams s» W net 
Building Rerearch Board 1 Special Report No. 3, 1 Building in Cob and Pl»A 
da lata a Collection of Note* from V arious Sources on the Construction of 
Earth Walls ” Fp iv-f40 at net Fuel Research Board Special Report 
No. g, 11 Tests on flanges and Cooking Appliances ’ By A H Barker An 
Bgttict /nan iba Report of the Building Materials Research Committee 
WbvHjJ + Ijfigs it id net. (tendon H M Stationery Office, 193a) 
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vexed subject and development schemes have to be 
very carefully debated owing to financial stringency, 
such information should be valuable It is only by 
careful analysis in the matter of outlay that organisa¬ 
tion can be improved and economy effected, and 
those engaged m large building works wdl find m 
these tables much interestmg matter The diagrams 
are partly compiled from data collected by the 
Ministry of Health some are calculating graphics 
which should save time and do something to popular¬ 
ise graphic methods among technicians, while others 
show the rise and fall of prices in labour and materials 
frorti 1914 to 1922 and are of general application 
Mr Weller in his editorial introduction anticipates 
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an obvious criticism that the basis of calculation 
may be of changing value owing to changed condi¬ 
tions bv stal mg that the percentage cost of materials 
in a cottage m 1914 and 1921 was found practicallv 
identical From the diagrams the increased cost of 
a cottage due to vailation in the market price of 
a material cm be at once ascertained We imagine 
that variations in human output are a good deal less 
amenable to graphic representation Apart from this, 
however a gieat deal of useful matter on relative 
costs and methods of calculation will remain truly 
recorded in this publication 

1 he notes which constitute the report on cob and 
prst building form an interesting epitome of a subject 
which came into great prominence during me! after 
the war when bricks were prohibitive in price and 
the bricklayer was laying them at a minimum mte 
never contemplated It is very unlikelv that the 
methods of building described will ever become 
general though m speci il local circumstances thc> 
will continue to have value 

1 h( contubutors to these notes write quite dis 
passionltclv t fait which adds greatly to the value 
of the concise information given Various methods 
used arc 1 xplaincd in detail with dimensioned sketches 
of the simple shuttering and tools used m this con¬ 
struction while photographs of cob and pise cottages 
show how satisfactory a home it is possible to pro 
duee even for two stoned buildings, direct from 
natural earths Walls which may be of lumps 
from a mould or foimed in situ are one or two feet 
in thickness and the houses are said to enjoy a very 
equable temperature and to remain dry but a brick 
or concrete foundation about a foot high is necessary 
The recent times of stress have produced 1 grt it 
many new types of building, but if we are to judge 


from American experience it would seem that taking 
capital and current cost over a decade the ordinary 
brick still holds its own against later competitors 

Houses or cottages having been constructed it 
is ntcessarv to provide heating appliances and range- 
makers and otheis will find much useful information 
in the third of these reports The necessity for the 
conservation of fuel energy during the war pro¬ 
vided the stimulus for tins useful investigation It 
s common knowledge that the kitchen range is in 
most houses the main and most wasteful coal con¬ 
sumer, and it is surprising that range makers have 
not before now turned their attention to the pro¬ 
duction of more efficient designs This may be due 
jiirtly, as the author points out to the incompati¬ 
bility of running economy and initial low cost of 
app iratus but if capital and current costs were 
simply tabulated th< purchaser would soon realise 
the ultimate cheapness of a range designed to utilise 
more heat units 

The purposes of a lange for boiling baking, water 
heating, and perhaps warming, render, the report 
tells us a really eionotnu al design impossible and 
attention should therefore be dine ted to the con- 
sideiation of anv me ms for separating these fum lions 
which might be practicable at least m large establish¬ 
ments These functions were tested independently 
both fiom a broad physical and also from a purely 
culinary standpoint C onsidi red as separate func¬ 
tions only 2] per cent of the heat is transmitted 
to the oven 12 per cent to heating watei ami 1-5 
percent to the hot plate as an aveiage for comrnetcial 
ranges These figures were very largely increased 
in ippli inees designed during the tests It has been 
stated that market conditions preclude the com¬ 
mercial success of many improved types of range 


Diseases of Plants in England in 1920-21 1 


By Dr E J Butlfr, C I E 


TV/TObl countries in the civilised world have been 
forced within the last twenty years to take 
steps to protect their crops from the menace of foreign 
parasites During that ptriod, with the growing 
recognition of the aid that science can give to agri¬ 
culture by studying the cause and control of plant 
diseases and pests has come a great increase in 
knowledge of the dangers of unrestricted traffic in 
plants Many instances have occurred to prove how 
real is the risk of introducing plant parasites from 
other countries and how difficult to guard against 
Amenta h is been the chief sufferer but it is sufficient 
to mention gooseberry mildew and wart diseases of 
potato to show that England has not escaped 
Distances as measured m time and in the amenities 
of transport are constantly contracting between the 
continents and the interchange of living plants— 
with their parasites—goes on in ever increasing 
volume Quarantine restrictions at first imposed m 
a few special cases have extended until at present 
the exporting seedsman or nurseryman is faced with 
barriers to his trade which are often extremely 
hampering It is easier for a human being to enter 
the t 'mted States to day than for a potato, unless it 
is accompanied by a sheaf of health certificates while 
total prohibition of certain categories of plants is 
not uncommon 

Correspondingly heavy responsibilities have fallen 
on the official plant pathologists of the various 


■ Ministry ol Agriculture, and Fisheries Report on the Occurrence t 
Fungus, Bacterial and Allied Diseases on Crops In England and Wales ft 
the years 1920-21 (Miscellaneous Publications, No v8) Pp 10. 
(London H M Stationery Office ipaa ) 3a net 
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countries Produce for export has to be inspected 
and certified and imports from each country have to 
be scrutinised for possible dangers As an essential 
foundation for efficiency in what mav be called the 
Plant Protection Service, ’ it is obviously necessary 
to know what diseases already exist in one s own 
country and what may be introduced from each of 
the countries from which imports are received 
Plant disease surveys have been developed in nearly 
all the more advanced countries, that of the United 
States being the most complete, as is natural in view 
of the vast interests involved So far as the fungous 
diseases are concerned it is to Mr A D Cotton 
mycologist to the Ministry of Agriculture that is 
due the organisation of the English survey The 

E resent report is the third of the series for which 
e has been responsible, and will be the last m view 
of his appointment as keeper of the Herbarium, Royal 
Botanic Gardens, Kew It is also by far the most 
complete that has yet appeared and is second to none 
in any European country 

The report covers the two years 1920 and 1921 These 
years offered an extreme contrast in their meteoro¬ 
logical features and not the least valuable of the 
results of the survey is the way in which the differences 
in the two seasons are reflected in the incidence of 
particular diseases Potato blight, a lover of cool 
and damp conditions, was rampant m 1920, but 
could not withstand the hot, dry summer of 1921 
The attack of crown rust on oats in Wales was un¬ 
precedented in the former year and singularly slight 
m 1921 The mildews, on the other hana, were 
unusually bad in 1921, and common scab of potatoes, 
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a disease that has recently been shown to prefer 
warm soils, established a record m virulence 

One may hope that the accumulation of such facts 
(of which the report contains many), and their 
correlation with the weather charts which are attached, 
will enable trustworthy forecasts of the intensity of 
particular diseases to be issued It is unnecessary 
to emphasise the practical value of this to the grower 

Another point of the highest practical interest 
and one that is best brought out by the methodical 
records of a survey, is that of varietal resistance to 
specific diseases Such a year as 1920 is invaluable 
in establishing the behaviour of different varieties 
of potatoes to blight under optimum conditions for 
the latter Kerr s Pink for example appears at or 
near the top of nearly all the lists of blight resistant 
potatoes that are also immune to wart disease 

Equally valuable are the records of new crop 
parasites No less than 136 names have been added 
to this report as compared with th it for 1919 and 
several of these are diseases not previously known to 
occur in the country 

The report deserves a wide circulation at home 
and abroad as it presents in a lundy and tonvenunt 
form a remarkably complete summary of the fungous 
and allied troubles with which the British grower has 
to contend 


Wave-power Transmission 

AN interesting paper has recently been present! d 
■'* to the North-East Coast Institution of 
Engineers and Shipbuilders, by W Dinwiddle on 
wave-power transmission Wavp power machines 
are classified under three heads (1) Continuous 
waves, where the generating plunger moves with 
simple harmonic motion (2) Impulse waves in 
which a single harmonic motion is transmitted in 
wave form at regular intervals, greater than the 
period of the motion itself (3) bythronous and 
asychronous motors, monophase or polyphase in 
which direction research is proceeding 

Liquids such as oils and water are at present the 
media used, while the transmission of impulse along 
a steel wire has been used A reciprocating pump 
plunger of small stroke is oscillated at a high speed at 
one end of a closed pipe line Waves of compression 
and expansion are propagated through the pipe line 
If the pipe line is completely closed at the other end, 
very high pressures can be generated m the pipe line 
but if a plunger similar to the pump plunger is placed 
there, this will move in synchronism with the pump 
plunger, and is therefore able to do work on some type 
of machine lo prevent excessive rise of pressure in 
the pipe line when the sychromsmg plunger is stopped, 
capacity analogous to a condenser in an electric 
circuit is put in the pipe line, and if all machines are 
cut off a stationary wave is formed and theoretically 
no energy is given to the system by the generator 
It is desirable that connexions to machines along 
the pipe line shall be made at J wave-length points 
Machines tapped in at half wave-length points along 
the pipe will be self-starting and stable m running, 
while those at the quarter wave-length and three- 
quarter wave-length will not be self-starting If 
However, a ^machine is started at half wave-length 
the pipe, then a machine at a quarter wave¬ 
length- will start, and if a machine is started at a 
, wave-length along the pipe, then machines at a 
s , quarter and three-quarter wave-length will start 
'That this is so can be seen by examining the changes 
■'Of pressure that take place at these points, when there 
is a. stationary wave, and when there is a progressive 
' Wave superimposed on the stationary wave 
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Ihe principle has been successfully applied to 
controls on aeroplanes, to the working of rock- 
dnlling machines, and to riveters A description 
of the special transmission pipes to resist the high 
pressures generated, and the mechanism for rotating 
the rock drill, is giv en in the paper 


University and Educational Intelligence 

Abkrdi.fn —The Lmversity Court has agreed to 
refit the Botanical Museum m Old Aberdeen prior 
to Ihe occupation of the new botanical department 
which is at present bung built there It has also 
agreed to make provision for increased laboratory 
accommodation for the department of chemistry 
Cambridge —Mr T M Cherry Trinity College, 
has been elected to m lsaic Newton studentship 
mil the tenure of the studentship of Mr W M H 
Grencs bt Johns College has been renewed for 
one year 

bmith s prizes have been awarded to Mr J C 
Burkill Trinity College for an essay on I unitions 
of intervals and the problem of area and to Mr 
A L Ingham Trinity College for an cssav on Mean 
value theorems in the theory of the Ricmann Zeta- 
P unction ’ Rayleigh prizes have been awarded to 
Mr E I Collingwood Trimtv College for an essay 
on I he formal factorisation of an integral function 
of frailt integral order to Mr W K Dean Trinity 
( ollege for an essav on 1 he clastic stability of a 
plant plate to Mr F C trancis Peterhouse for 
m essay on The Denjoy Stieltjes integral to 
Mr C G t James, Trimtv College, for an essay on 
‘ The anilytical representation of systems of space 
uirves and to Mr M H A Newman bt John s 
College for in cssav On discontinuities of functions 
of a single real variable 

ihe subject proposed for the Adams pnzt for the 
period 1923-4 is The physical stite of matter at 
high temperatures ' Investigation is suggested of 
the statistical equilibrium of in assemblage of atoms 
in yanous ionised and ejuantisid stales together 
with free electrons and radiation The essay may 
deal however m an\ way with the simplifications 
or the complications which appear m the properties 
of matter it high teniptratures 

The bpeual Hoard for Oriental Studies will proceed 
to the election of the Em \ arrow student m iss\rio 
logy e irlv next term 

The Boarel of Research Studies 111 publishing its 
thirel report announces that the number of research 
stuelcnts has risen to 179 Of these atiout two thirds 
are working on the scientific side chemistry and 
physie s have the largest number, follow eel by botany, 
agriculture, and biochemistry 

Grants from the Gordon Wigan fund have been 
made to Prof Punnett for plant-breeding experi¬ 
ments, to the Museum of Zoology for cases to Prof 
Gardiner for a centrifuge and incubator to Mr 
Harkcr for sections of rocks, and to Prof Seward 
for sections of fossil plants 

Durham —The council of Aimstrong College, 
Newcastlc-upon-T yne, invite applications for the 
chair of philosophy The latest elate for the receipt 
of applications and testimonials is May 1 They 
should be sent to the Registrar 

London —The following doctorates have been 
conferred — Ph D tn Science Mr M V Gopala- 
swami of University College for a thesis entitled 
" Economy m Motor Learning ”, Mr A M Moshar- 
rafa of Hang’s College for a thesis entitled " The 
Quantum Theory of Spectral Series ” , Mr W S G P 
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Norris of the Imperial College (Royal College of 
Science) for a thesis entitled " The Formation and 
Stability of Spirane Hydrocarbons ” , and Edith H 
Usherwood of the Imperial College (Royal College 
of Science) for a thesis entitled “ (1) The Formation 
of Heterocyclic Rings involving Reactions with the 
Nitroso and Nitro groups m their various Tautomeric 
Modifications , (n) Experiments on the Detection 
of Equilibria in Gaseous Tautomeric Substances ” 

A post-graduate scholarship in science of the 
yearly value of 125 1 , for two years, is being offered 
to Bedford College graduates for award in June 
next Further information will be furnished upon 
application by the Secretary of the College, Regent’s 

Manchester —Mr R S Adamson has resigned 
his post as senior lecturer in botany on his appoint 
ment to the Harry Bolus chair of botany in the 
University of Cape Town 

Mr C R Christian has been appointed temporary 
demonstrator m pathology 

The Court of Governors has authorised the confer 
ment of the following honorary degrees D Sc 
Prof Niels Bohr, Copenhagen Prof F G Hopkins 
Cambridge and Mr W B Worthington president 
of the Institution of Civil Fngmeers, 1021-1922 


We have received from the newly constituted 
Universit\ of Lithuania Kaunas (Kovno) a copy 
of a bilingual—Lithuanian and English—calendar 
The University, which was opened in February 
iq22, has the following faculties theology and 
philosophy, humanities law mathematics and 
natural sciences, medicine and technical science 
(engineering, chemical technology, architecture etc ) 
It has 45 professors, 37 docents and 35 members of 
the junior teaching staff, while there are more than 
a thousand students It appeals to cultural in¬ 
stitutions to help in the establishment of a library 
by sending books and other publications 

EoticHBOROUGH College celebrated its first pre 
sentation day on March 10, when the College diploma 
was conferred on some 250 students of the following 
departments mechanical and civil engineering (69), 
electrical (31), automobile (32), pure and applied 
science (10) commerce and economics (88), training 
of teachers (31) The Minister of Labour, Sir Mon 
tague Barlow, who presented the diplomas and gave 
an address, remarked that the College is carrying 
out a very interesting experiment in undertaking a 
course which combines very closely theoretical 
studies and practical experience This feature to 
which we directed attention in our issue of October 
21, p 562, aims at securing for engineering students 
advantages comparable with those which a School 
Hospital gives to medicals An essential principle 
of management of the instructional factory is that 
the output should be saleable During the war the 
College trained more than 2300 munition workers, 
and at its close inherited the fine buildings erected 
for this work as well as valuable engineering equip¬ 
ment Among the post-war students have been 
more than 500 enrolled under the scheme of grants 
for higher education for ex-service students, 237 of 
them have taken the diploma, and of these 138 have 
been satisfactorily placed in employment The 
number of private fee-paying students enrolled is 
343 There are students from Australia, South 
Africa, India, and many foreign countries The 
College aims at a normal enrolment sufficient to 
enable the productive work scheme to be earned on 
as a commercial and economic enterpnse 
NO. 2876, VOL III] 
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Royal Society, March 15 —J A Carroll Note on 
the series-spectra of the aluminium sub-group In 
contradistinction to the alkali metals, the highest 
terms m the known scnes-spectra of the elements of 
the aluminium sub-group arc the common limits of 
the sharp and diffuse series, and not the limits of the 
principal series Measurements of the ionisation and 
resonance potentials for thallium suggested that there 
might be a yet undiscovered principal series m the 
far ultra-violet, the limit of which would be the 
greatest term and would correspond with the 
normal state of the thallium atom Against this is 
the absence of positive evidence of such a senes and 
the easily reversible nature of the lines of the subor¬ 
dinate senes m the arc spectra Ev idence is to the 
normal state of the atoms is afforded by an inv estiga- 
tion of the absorption spectrum of the cool vapour of 
one of the elements in question e g thallium The 
lines were members of the subordinate scries, thus 
confirming the original series arrangement The 
results accord with the latest developments of 
Bohr s theory — W E Curtis I he stnicture of 
the band spectrum of helium —II Seven of the 
doublet bands previously examined by Fowler have 
been studied in detail The structure of the bands, in 
the m un is in igrecment with the requirements of 
the quantum theory some discrepancies are dis¬ 
cussed in connexion with Kratzcrs half-quantum 
hypothesis Values for the moments of inertia of 
the molecules concerned are derived by a graphic 
method Several perturbations arc recorded (the 
first examples in this spectrum) and their significance 
is discussed —G C Steward 'Aberration diffraction 
effects Diffraction theory would indicate that the 
image of a luminous point, given hy a symmetrical 
optical system, should be a system of luminous rings, 
and this was investigated by Airy in 1834 , geo¬ 
metrical theory leads to a consideration of several 
types and orders of aberration, and the modification 
of the " ideal " diffraction pattern produced by these 
geometncal aberrations is discussed The method 
adopted depends upon the Eikonal function of Bruns 
Aberration diffraction effects are dealt with, assuming 
that the stops of the optical system are circular, with 
centres upon the axis of symmetry Other stops 
used namely the usual circular aperture, but with 
the central portion stopped out, one (or two parallel) 
narrow rectangular aperture, and a semi-circular 
aperture are also considered — Lord Rayleigh 
Further observations on the spectrum of the night 
sky Specially designed spectrographs hav ing a work¬ 

ing aperture of / / 9 are described The northern 
and southern horizons have been photographed 
simultaneously on the same plate, and the aurora 
line recorded almost down to the horizontal direction 
in each There is no marked difference of intensity 
between them The negative nitrogen bands appear 
fairly often in photographs taken in the north of 
England, but similar spectra taken in the south of 
England do not show them They are always strong 
in the Northern Lights m Shetland Two bright 
lines or bands in the blue and violet were always 
observed, the approximate positions, determined on 
the very small scale spectra being 4200 and 4433 
Their origin is not known In addition, there is the 
aurora line 5378, also of unknown origin, and the dark 
Fraunhofer hnes H and K —Lord Rayleigh Studies 
of iridescent colour, and the structure producing it 
j IV —Iridescent beetles Some of the iridescent 
beetles which have striking metallic colours show 
I band systems in the spectrum of the reflected light' 
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That from Pelidnota sumptuosa shows a central 
maximum bordered on eitner side by subordinate 
maxima in exactly the way that reflection from a 
uniformly spaced assemblage of 34 thin plates would 
require In the spectrum from one of the golden 
beetles Callodes parvulus, the bands are accounted 
for on the supposition of two assemblages, each 
consistmg of several reflecting planes the distance 
between the assemblages being about 8a —J W 
Nicholson Oblate spheroidal harmonics and their 
applications —J W Nicholson and F J Cheshire 
On the theory and testing of right-angled prisms — 
J C McLennan and D S Ainslie On the fluores¬ 
cence and channelled absorption spectra of caesium 
and other alkali elements Caesium exhibits a 
fluorescence and a channelled absorption spectrum in 
the neighbourhood of X = 8000 when the vapour of 
the element is traversed bv white light In the 
absorption spectrum bands separated by intervals 
that were simple multiples of 24 A were found 
Like sodium potassium exhibits channellings in its 
absorption spectrum m the neighbourhood of the 
second member of its doublet series Indications 
have been obtained of channelling 111 the absorption 
spectrum of lithium in the near ultra violet region — 
W Stiles The indicator method for the determina¬ 
tion of coefficients of diffusion in gels with special 
reference to the diffusion of chlorides The coefficient 
of diffusion increases at a greater rate per degree rise 
in tcmperatuic the higher the temperature the 
relation bctwei n coefficient of diffusion ind tempera¬ 
ture in gels is thus not linear as is usually assumed 
for free diffusion m water 1 he coefficient of diffusion 
decreases with increasing concentration of gel and 
increases with decreasing concentration of the diffus¬ 
ing salt Empirical expressions are given for these 
relationships—H 1 Flint A generalised vector 
analysis of four dimensions An account is given of 
an invariant vector calculus in a notation which is 
the natural generalisation of that of Gibbs Contra- 
variant and covanant vectors are related by means 
of an operator—the extended idem-factor and 
tensors arc introduced as dyadics and polyadics 
The expressions familiar in the tensor calculus of 
Riemann and Chnstoflel appear very simply in the 
analysis Separated points arc connected by the 
geodetics, and a simple definition of parallelism at 
two points leads at once to the Weyl parallel dis¬ 
placement relations 

Geological Society, February 28—Prof A C 
Seward, president, and afterwards, Prof W W 
Watts, vice-president, in the chair—S Harzledine 
Warren (1) The late glacial stage of the I-ea Valley 
(Third Report) One new section found occurred at 
tW-level of, and in the area occupied by, the Middle 
or Taplow Terrace, whereas all the other sections 
were in the Low Terrace It consisted of a bed of 
seed-beanng clay, in the middle of an old gravel-pit 
partly built over The Taplow deposits yield a 
fairly temperate fauna and flora The site is close 
to tne head of a small streamlet; and it is assumed 
that the Arctic plant-bed is of Low-Terrace or 
Ponders-End date, and that it represents the silting 
of a stream which flowed across tne Taplow Terrace 
According to a report on the Arctic flora by Mrs E 
M Reid and Miss M Ji ] Chandler, there is nothing 
to distinguish the flora from that of the previously- 
described localities of the Lea Vglley (2) The 
EUphas-anhquus bed of Clacton-on-Sea (Essex), and 
its flora and fauna The deposit fells a deep narrow 
Steep-sided, river-channel which apparently flowed 
into the Thames when that river occupied the deep 
chtmnel now submerged off the coast of Essex The 
,£ljfccton bed yields evidence of an abundant flint- 
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industry which is one of the best known representa¬ 
tives of the Mesviman series This is of I ate Chellean 
or Early Acheulean date, although it shows no 
cultural connexion with those industries but it may 
be the precursor of Moustenan The deposit is also 
rich m mammalian remains Appended to the paper 
are detailed reports on the palaeontology 

Linnean Society, March 1 —Dr A Smith Woodward, 
president, in the chair —J N HalbeU Notes on 
the Acari with descriptions of new spe< les —C h M 
Swynnerton Aspects of African woodland form itions 
Run-forest, coppice and thicket due to grass-fires, 
the means of prevention from injury by such fires, 
and the preservation of the forests by careful nurture, 
were dealt with 

Aristotelian Society, March 5 —Prof A N White¬ 
head president in the chair —E S Russell Psycho¬ 
biology Physico-chemical method is applicable to 
many of the phenomena of life, but it fails of complete 
success because it cannot take account of the in¬ 
dividuality and staving of the living thing, nor its 
flexibility of response Also it cannot take into 
consideration, as in active factor the past history 
of the organism for it must regard past history as 
completely summed up in present state The true 
alternative to the materialistic view is not vitalism, 
but a psychobiologicil view based upon a monuhstic 
philosophy Both the movements and the morpho¬ 
genetic responses of the organism must on this view 
be interpreted as actions of a living individuality, 
carried out in response to its own sensed environment, 
in pursuance of the fundamental conative impulses 
which are the core of its being 

Zoological Society, March 0 —Sir S F Harmer 
vice-president, in the ch ur —Mr. Caldwell \ ease 
of apparent meluusm in Tippelskirch s Giraffe 
(Giraffa Camelopardalis tippelsfnrchi) —H G Cannon 
A note on the zoaea of the land-crib Cardisoma 
armatum —Miss L E Cheesman Notes on the 
pairing of the land-crab Cardisoma armatum — 
C t Sonntag The comparative in,atomy of the 
tongues of the mammalia—VIII Carnivota —1 H 
Ring Ihe elephant-seals of Kerguelen Lund —R 
Kirkpatrick On the tunicate Rhuomolgula globular is 
Pallas No 24 Results of tile Oxford University 
Expedition to Spitsbergen 1921 

Society of Public Analysts, Maich 7 —Mr P A 
Ellis Richards, president in the chan —A Lucas 
The exammation of firearms and projectiles A 
particular weapon may sometimes be recognised by 
the rifling marks imprinted on a bullet while the 
nature of the fouling left in the barrel after the 
weapon has been fired may afford information as to 
the nature of the original powder and also, in some 
cases, the period that has elapsed since the last 
discharge The composition, dimensions and mark¬ 
ings on bullets, slugs, etc are desenbed, and direc¬ 
tions are given for the reproduction of rifling marks 
and for the chemical analysis of projectiles —R C 
Frederick The interpretation of the results obtained 
in the analysis of potable waters —S B Phillips 
Determination of the purity of vanillin After 
reviewing the vanous methods proposed from time 
to tune the author described two processes for 
estimating vanillin—one volumetric and the other 
gravimetric 

Edinburgh 

Royal Society, March 5 —Prof F O Bower, 
president, in the chair —F O Bower The relation 
of size to the elaboration of form and structure of 
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the vascular tracts in primitive plants Measure¬ 
ments of the diameters of the whole part (stem or 
petiole) and of the conducting tract (stele or men- 
stele) m many living and fossil plants show that 
increasing size is accompanied by increasing com¬ 
plexity of structure There is a tendency in the 
various organs of plants to decentralise their con¬ 
ducting tracts as the part enlarges, and to advance 
them in greater or less degree towards the periphery 
of the transverse section lhis decentralisation is 
earned out homoplastically, with details differing 
m the several parts affected, in vanous pnmitive 
organisms It is not inherent in any one organ 
The final result may be a convergence of structure 
m different plants and in different parts of the same 
plant This is illustrated (1) by the solenostele, (11) 
by the zygoptend petiole, (111) by the Diptend 
petiole, (iv ) by the petiole of Anachoropteris 
Stellation of the stele or of the xylem, medullation 
decentralisation of the stele, and finally its dis¬ 
integration so far as they are functions of increasing 
size must lose grade for comparative purposes — 
Miss Margery Knight The life history and cytology 
of Pylatella litoralis Development and the re¬ 
productive processes were described This involved 
a detailed cytological study of the organism In 
particular it is shown that there is no obligate relation¬ 
ship between cytological features somatic characters, 
and reproductive organs The object of the paper 
is to emphasise this fact, and thereby to reopen 
discussion on the value of cytological characters in 
phyletic study—A Steuart An electric clock 
with detached pendulum and continuous motion 
The speed of the driving electric motor is controlled 
by a pendulum, without throwing any work on the 
latter A gravity arm acts on the pendulum and 
then short-circuits a resistance in the motor armature 
circuit The motor raises the gravity arm, and so 
replaces the resistance A powerful turret clock 
and a silent regulator clock were demonstrated 


Shrffifld 

Society of Glass Technology, February ax —Prof 
W L S Turner, president, in the chair—-W W 
Warren Organising for production from pot 
furnaces The function of a furnace is to melt glass 
For most purposes, circular gas furnaces either 
regenerative or recuperative, are to be preferred to 
those of rectangular shape Among the advantages 
of working to a time-table m the matter of founding 
and working during definite periods are (a) the 
responsibility devolved on the producer and furnace- 
men to have glass ready in time for their co-workers , 
(0) mixing, filling pots, and all labour subsidiary to 
glass-making work smoothly in an appointed groove 
Informal talks with the men’s committee, with a 
blackboard for illustrating points and explaining 
figures, rarely failed to convince them that foreign 
competitors* methods and prices were a challenge to 
business sport But if there were rewards at the end 
of the production programme, the men must share — 
F W Hodkin and Prof WES Turner The effect 
of bone oxide on the melting and working of glass — 
Violet Dimbleby, S English, and Prof WES 
Turner Some physical properties of bone oxide- 
containmg glasses Prof Turner presented these 
two papers The new Bntish chemical glass, Ameri- 
can pyrex glass for chemical ware and cooking ware, 
and vanous forms of illuminating glasses, all contain 
bone oxide Although the addition of bone oxide to 
a silicate glass brought a marked increase in the 
durability, this beneficial effect only holds good up to 
a certain point Similar inversions in other pro- 
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perties, eg m the thermal expansion, the annealing 
temperature, the density, and refractive index, had 
also been found 
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National Health and Medical Research 1 

T HE elaborately detailed report of the Medical 
Research Council for the past year gives much 
food for thought, whether we receive it m the spirit 
of the tax-payer, anxious to be assured that his con¬ 
tribution to the national health is being worthily 
expended, or in the spirit of the watchman, eager only 
for a sign, but untroubled by detail We all have in 
us something of the tax-payer and, let us hope, some¬ 
thing more of the watchman, so let us see how these 
respective parts of us are catered for m the Council's 
report Whether we are able to appreciate its con¬ 
tents or not, we, as tax-payers, have always demanded 
this sort of governmental report Does it not concern 
the disbursement of 130,000/, or something like a 
halfpenny per head of the population, on the pursuit 
of new knowledge that is to alleviate human suffering ? 
Unthinking lay and even medical critics might regard 
it as a perilous investment Were they holders of 
cinema shares, they would probably accept without 
question a similar disbursement to the parents of a 
Jackie Coogan 

If, then, we expect to find definite assurance that 
new knowledge leading directly and immediately to 
improvement in the health of the community has been 
acquired, we shall be disappointed I he average 
newspaper, keen only for sensation, would vote it 
dull Hut a closer study of the report, including its 
admirable introductory chapter by the special Com¬ 
mittee of the Privy Council, is calculated to bring to 
the more responsive of us the conviction that inability 
to appreciate springs from our own ignoranc e and short¬ 
sightedness We gather, in fact, that the machine 
which registers advance in scientific medicine resembles 
a piece of complicated clockwork, the wheels of which 
represent movements in all the biological and physical 
sciences, not excluding mathematics We note, for 
example, how the Hill katathermometer—an instru¬ 
ment of precision for measuring the cooling power of 
the atmosphere—may be made to afford a most 
valuable index of conditions affecting the efficiency 
of the worker in factory and workshop We note also 
recent progress m our knowledge of the biological 
action of sunlight, and its remarkable influence on 
diseases such as rickets A new field is here opened 
Ihe discovery of insulin by the Toronto workers is 
alluded to at length We gather that a method of 
preparmg a potent product of consistent uniformity 
has not yet been achieved, but doubtless this difficulty 
will yield to further research It is worth reflecting 
that this new knowledge might still be withheld from 
us, were it not for the elaboration m recent years of 
(Publuhed 
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quantitative tests for sugar m the blood It is probable 
that many a preparation of pancreas has failed, m the 
past, to become established because its physiological 
activity could not be satisfactorily tested and recourse 
was limited to casual clinical trials When one con¬ 
siders the plethora of commercial pancreatic prepara¬ 
tions already on the market, which claim to contain 
the specific sugar-destroying principle, it is comforting 
to know that the Medical Research l ouncil has taken 
the action it has, and that its own experts arc 
actively engaged in studying methods that may yield 
preparations of uniform potency In connexion with 
these difficulties, we note with some interest Dudley’s 
work at the National Institute in refining pituitary 
extract Apparently, the further the purification 
was carried, the less potent the substance became 
phj siologicallv This is not the first time that such 
stumbling-blocks have interfered with attempts to 
refine biologically potent principles contained in organ 
extracts or in culture fluids which have served for the 
growth of micro-organisms 
It would be superfluous to attempt to enumerate 
the many lines along which research is being pursued, 
either bv expert workers at the National Institute or 
by the many outside specialists whose work the Medical 
Research Council encourages or finances, nor can we 
mention even the terms of reference of the numerous 
committees and sub-committees which have taken 
upon themselves the task of co-ordinating attack 
upon a multitude of problems m all fields of scientific 
medicine and hygiene Membership of these com¬ 
mittees is no sinecure, and it is notorious that much 
self-denying work is performed Verilv, the appre¬ 
ciative tax-payer can have no reason to grumble 
at the way in which his exiguous contribution to the 
community’s health is expended 
Now what has the report to say to the watchman 
seeking for a sign ? We believe the organisation of 
research under the aegis of a responsible body of 
scientific advisors is a valuable national asset Will 
such organisation interfere with the individual freedom 
of the research worker ? Is there a danger that the 
extension of the team-principle and the laying down 
by a higher authority of precise research programmes 
may stifle what originality the worker may possess ? 
The answer is, we believe, that there are men who 
work best in a team and men who prefer to work alone, 
and that there is ample room for both types There 
are periods both m war and in peace when stocktaking 
of knowledge is essential if we are again to make 
advance into the unknown The present is one of 
those times of national stocktaking in medical science 
The very fundamentals of many departments of medical 
science require revision A doyen of the chemical 
NO 2787, VOL III] 


world recently referred to certain developments and 
proposals m biological chemistry as being simply 
re-search, with the accent and insistence on the first 
syllable 

The statement is both true and false Simple 
reconstruction must inevitably form an integral part 
of modem research Possibly the biological sciences, 
on which advance in scientific medicine mainly hangs, 
edntain a greater proportion of inexact, un-coordmated, 
and incomplete statement than the so-called exact 
physical sciences Every advance in the latter reacts 
on biology, necessitating re-search in some form or 
other (o-ordinated investigation by teams is neces¬ 
sary in peace as in war, and the fruit will duly appear 
The scientific investigation of deficiency diseases—a 
war-time necessity—has developed mto something 
like a science of its own The organised investigations 
on anaerobic bacteria—another war-time necessity— 
which was perhaps a very typical example of a 
re-search, has already borne abundant fruit in recent 
exact studies of such diseases as botulism and braxy 

What of the night ? The morning cometh 

J C G L 


The Fourier-Bfessel Function 

(1) A Treatise on Bessel Functions and their Applica¬ 

tions to Physics By Prof A Gray and G B 
Mathews Second edition prepared by A Gray and 
Dr T M MacRobert Pp xiv + 327 (London 

Macmillan and Co , Ltd , 1922 ) 361 net 

(2) A Treatise on the Theory of Bessel Functions By 
Prof G N Watson Pp vm + 804 (Cambridge 
At the University Press, 1922 ) 701 net 

HE function to which these volumes are devoted 
received its name from the astronomer Bessel, 
1824, on introducing it for the coefficients in the ex¬ 
pansion of radius vector, and true or eccentric anomaly 
in a Founer series of sines and cosines of multiples of 
mean anomaly or time Two years before, in 1822, 
Founer had encountered the same function essentially 
in his analytical theory of heat, and his variable is the 
square of the variable of Bessel 
The function is, however, first met m a dynamical 
problem, of the oscillation of a vertical chain, investi¬ 
gated by Bernoulli, 1738, and here the Founer form is 
the natural one to use The oscillation is replaced by 
a steady motion of permanent shape in a chain hanging 
down, and revolving bodily, and this is easy to realise 
experimentally, the plane oscillation is then seen m 
the shadow on a vertical wall 
Take the condition of relative equilibnum of a length 
x above the lowest point, where it is assumed that the 
displacement is small enough for vertical distance x 
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and the length of the chain to be undistingmshable, so 
that the tension T~<rx, as at rest, cr the line density 
Putting g — tifll, where l is the height of the equivalent 
conical pendulum revolvmg at the same rate <o, the 
equation of relative equilibrium is 




(Pydyy 

x dx* + dx + l~°> 


having a solution y = bF(x/l), where F(x) is Fourier's 
function, defined by the senes 

f /,a v (-*)* 

The sort called Furniture Cham is suitable for ex¬ 
periment the links are small hollow brass spheres, 
joined up by rivet links, and it is sold in vanous sues 
A length of the large size of about 4 feet is suitable 
for whirling round bv hand, and producing a curve in 
x, 2, 3, 4, waves, showing to the eye the position 
of the first roots of F(x) = o 
Standing up on a chair or the table, a length of 8 or 
ia feet of the smaller sue may be set m rotation bv 
the dynamobile toy The chain springs at once into a 
senes of waves, where the higher roots are seen and 
their spacing, prolongation of the figure at the end of 
Gray 

The chain can also be used to show off a real catenary 
curve, instead of the string recommended m Routh— 
much too kinky and destitute of flexibility to form a 
good catenary And dropping the chain from a height 
isa good problem on a steady blow, equivalent of a series 
of impacts of the discrete links 
With a rotating chain of variable density, <rx n , the 
tension T=irx n+l /(n + i), and the equation changes to 


the solution of wluch may be written 




and l is the length of the subtangent at the lowest point 
For if m=«F(x) is the solution of the equation 


<Pu du 

x d& + dx + UaM °’ 


differentiating n times, with y « ( - d/dx) n u - F n (x), 

*S +(M + f£ +y ~°’ y ° Fn(x) ~ 

the Fourier function of the »th order 
Here n may be changed into - », and the differentia¬ 
tion mto an integration, making F „(*)«= **F«(*) 
Gray’s function I n (/) (p 20), is the equivalent of 
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But with the variable z — 2jx of the Bessel form, 
the equation changes to 




(3« + l)s^ + 5S'-0, 


and this, with y *» (4«)~ into 

s2 £» +s £ +(22 - w2)m= °’ 


defining J B (3)<=>($z)"F„(is a ), and the simplicity dis¬ 
appears of the derivation of J n (z) from J„(s) bv suc¬ 
cessive differentiation or integration, factors intervene 
of powers of s 

The interlacing of the roots of F„ and F„ +1 is evident 
from the differentiation , and there is an infinite series 
of positive roots, but none are negative 
This chain of variable density could be imitated by 
a flexible lattice blind, of appropriate curvilinear out¬ 
line hanging vertically, and rotating bodily 

Lccornu’s problem of the oscillation of a large 
weight, raised or lowered by a chain of which the 
density may be neglected, is seen in operation m the 
erection of the tall buildings springing up around, it 
gives rise to similar expressions 
A Fourier function of fractional order arises in the 
question of the stability of a tall mast or tree, or of a 
chimnev stalk when it begins to flinch on the foundation, 
and starts to curl over from the vertical, illustrated 
experimentally b> a thin steel wird clamped in a vice 
With uniform cross-sc< tion, the equation is 




1 d 2 p x 
p dx* ek * = °’ 


wher ep^dy/dx, k is the radius of gv ration of the hori¬ 
zontal section across the plane of flexure, and e is 
Young’s elastic length of the material, quotient of the 
modulus of elasticitv div ided by the density 

Lvery linear differential equation of the second order 
is reducible, b) a change of independent and dependent 
variable, to the < uionnal form 


and when the differential invariant I = ta", any power 
of x, the form to which Riccati’s equation is reducible, 
the equation is reduced to Fourier’s form b) a mere 
change of the independent variable to 

2 * (m + 2)*’ 

and becomes Fourier’s equation for 


(Watson, p 88) 

Here with the uniform column on the verge of droop¬ 
ing from the vertical, r, p=bF_i(x 3 /gek 1 ) 
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The smallest root of F_j»o is about 088, say § 
(Watson), this makes the critical height 

*-*(**«)»«-(*«**)* 


and hence a change to the independent variable 
kx 

z ~(m-q+3)* 


for a circular rod of diameter d 
For steel, we may take £=250 million cm, one 
quarter of a quadrant Q of the Earth, */J« = 5oo 
With a steel wire held in the vice vertical, one milli¬ 
metre in diameter, d=* 01 cm, the critical height 
*= 500 d* = 107 7 cm, a little over one metre As the 
height is increased through this length, the vibration 
becomes sluggish more and more, and finally ceases, 
and the wire droops 

The drooping of a candle on a hot day will give an 
illustration , also a field of com when it is ripe, where, 
to obtain a complete solution, the weight of the head 
would require the mtroduction of the Fourier function 
of the second kind,or a Bessel-Neumann-Weber function 
(Gray, p 14, Watson, p 308), so too for the addition 
of a weight at the end of the vibrating chain 
Here the flexural elasticity keeps the rod, mast, 
or cornstalk vertical, a flexible chain cannot be made 
to stand upright, the sign of x would be changed m the 
relation, and the Fourier function has no negative root 
But a quasi-ngidity can be imparted, as in the re¬ 
ported rope trick of the Indian juggler magician, if our 
chain carries a gyroscopic flywheel in rapid rotation 
inside each link, like a pile of spinning tops, and then, as 
shown in Phil Mag , Nov 1919, p 506, the differential 
equation of the former result changes to the form 


. . d*y Ay y 

(a -*)d&~fx + ~r°> 


with * measured downward from the free end at the 
top, the solution is 


y-iH 


fr). 


and the first value of y=o is given by (a-x)/l= 1 44 
Thus a length x of the gyroscopic chain can be made to 
stand upright, given by *=-a-1 44 f 
The whip and whirl of a revolvmg shaft has become 
a question of practical importance in the swift-running 
machinery of a turbme, internal-combustion flying- 
machine motor, and gyro-compass 
Here it is obvious that the shaft will depart from 
the straight form when the revolutions are equal to the 
lateral vibrations of the shaft at rest, held between 
the same bearings, the disturbing and restoring force 
being the same in the two cases 
The more general form of the differential equation, 
required when the cross-section and density varies as 
some power of x, will be 
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will lead to Fourier’s equation of order 


n *°m-q + 2 


The general solution of Riccati’s equation is thus 
expressed by the Founer function, and the condition 
that Riccati should have a solution in finite terms 
requires »to be half an odd mteger 
Beginning with »= - J, 

F to-2 

F-»w-*n(*_^u** 


F-.<*>-> 


(- a Jx) n 
Ilafc ’ 


COS 2 Jx 

J" 


and a phase angle e may be added to the variable 2 Jx 
to include both forms of the function 
Then the other Founer functions of order half an odd 
integer are derived by an integration or differentiation 
with respect to x 


cos 2 Jx sin 2 Jx x 

J*H x > - x + -'sr ■* *> F -i(*)» 


The same simplicity of derivation is not so obvious 
m the table (Gray, p 17) for J„ +I (z), although the sines 
and cosines are replaced by sin, cos (s+<) 

Functions of this fractional order are of frequent 
o< currence m mathematical physics, as in the vibration 
of a sphere (Love’s “ Elasticity,” Lamb’s “ Hydro¬ 
dynamics ”) for the functions and solution of 
(y* + m s )</> = o, in the propagation of spherical waves 
or the conduction of heat, also for the function F n 
of Bromwich and yp of Macdonald in electromagnetic 
waves, simplicity would be obtained if all these 
functions were referred to the Founer form and classed 
there (Phil Mag , Nov 1919, pp 508, 526) 

The Founer function comes in useful for the dis¬ 
cussion of a long flat tidal wave in an estuary or channel 
of vertical cross - section K, and surface breadth b, 
treated as slowly variable, on the assumption of K 
and b varying as x* and x m , simple powers of x 
The Fourier function is suitable, too, in the discussion 
of diffraction (Gray, Chapter XIV ), provided the area 
of a circular fringe is taken in the formula instead of the 
circumference or diameter 

The derivation, by differentiation and integration, of 
the Founer function of different order marks it out as 
more appropnate than Bessel for the passage, in Lord i 
Rayleigh’s manner, of the tesseral harmonic P n *(/i) 
direct into a Fourier function F^a-iwV*) as the order_ 
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n is increased indefinitely (Phil Mag , Nov 1919, 
P 526) 

In Gray’s treatise the physical applications are kept 
in view throughout the book up to the end The re¬ 
quirements are considered of the mixed mathematician 
Not to start with general theory, but to give definite 
technical examples, to show how the prohlem may be 
rtduced to the differential equation considered, he 
will consult the appropriate part of the book as the need 
arises, and will take for granted the discussion ot details 
of pure analy sis, on the validity of an expansion, di finite 
integral expressions, asymptotic expansions, and all the 
niceties appealing to the pure mathematician of a 
logical metaphysical intellect 
These can be skipped by the phvsical student en 
grossed m a physical problem, and only anxious to dig 
out the facts and apply the formuli to a concrete 
numerical application, for which the tables at the end of 
the book will give the requisite material 
The treatise of Watson has a different scope \ 
first short historic al chapter cites name and date of the 
pioneers up to 1826 encountering the function in 
dynamical astronomical, and heat problems, namely, 
Bernoulli, Luler, houner, Bessel 
After this introduction, all definite mention of the 
physical application is dismissed by Watson in tilt 
subsequent 800 pages, and the reader is not encouraged 
to lift his eye from the page and look up at anv 
materialisation of the analysis, or to study a geometrical 
picture 

The book proceeds in what is now the conventional 
manner of a modern analytical treatise, stopping m 
a leisurely manner to emphasise and scrutinise every 
possible objection that mav arise on the part of rigour 
Those who like this work become uncommonly lond of 
it, and lose interest in a realisation of the ideas 

“ Making possible the nec essary degree of abstraction 
is one of the most important merits of mathematical 
logic ” 

The Bessel function has few attractive analytical 
qualities, and does not deserve elaborate treatment 
to tfic exclusion of more valuable interest, sav of the 
elliptic function 

The students must be few to afford the time de¬ 
manded for this subject, not to speak of the expense— 
for Watson’s book, yoi , and Gray’s of 327 pages, at 36s 
We see the tax laid on knowledge by the price of 
all mathematical work, the expense of publication has 
risen far beyond anything contemplated in the old 
days of debate *m the Mutual Improvement Society 
on the need of a free press and cheap diffusion of 
knowledge 

It is the fashion to-day to discard a redundant * in 
the name Bernoulli, as tn the Bemoullianum Mathe- 
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matical Museum in Basel, Basle, Bale in Switzerland 
But Mdclaurin m his “ Account of Newton’s Philo¬ 
sophical Discoveries,” 1750, spells the name Bcrnovilh, 
and here we see the ttvmological denvition end a 
reison for the restoration of the banished t 

G Grelishiu. 


A Yearbook of the Learned World 

Index Generalis Annuane gfntral des UmoersilSs, 

Grander t'loles Academies Archives , Htbholheques, 
fnsltluts scientiiujues Jardins botamques et zoolo- 
giques Musies , Obsirvatotres Soctitts savanles 
Published under the direction of Dr R de Montcssus 
de Bdlorc Pp 2111 (Pins Gauthier-\ dlars 
et ( ic, 1923 ) 3vi 

L wcl< ome the appearance of the third (1922-23) 
issue of 1 work which, pending the issue of 
‘ Minerva" in its old form is the onlv comprehensive 
diree tory ot l he learned world 1 ts s» ope is show n hv the 
following arnlvsis of its 2111 pages (1) Directories of 
universities colleges, and professional schools grouped 
by countries, 913 page s, (2) astronomic il ohserv itnriis, 
86 pages (3) libraries and ire hives 323 pages, (4) 
museums ind scientific institutes 100 pages (5) 
learned soe ictus and acidemics, 194 pages, (6) list of 
savants who desire to exchange original dissertations 
with their fellow-workers, 7 pages , (7) index ot names 
(more thin 40,000), 428 pages, (8) other indexes and 
vocabularies, 33 pagts In pait (i) in addition to the 
names of professors lecturers, and other teachers ind 
then subjects, ire mentioned the principal adminis¬ 
trative ofhceis and, m many cases the date of founda¬ 
tion, the total number of students and the total annual 
expenditure, in part (2), publications, principal instru¬ 
ments, .and programme of work, in part (3), days and 
hours of admission and annual holidav s, date of founda¬ 
tion, special features, number of volumes, MSS , etc , 
annual budget, catalogues rules for borrowers, name of 
librarian, in part (4), similar particulars with general 
description of exhibits or plant and mention of publica¬ 
tions , in part (5), objects and aims, number of members, 
date of foundation, names of president and secretary, 
subscription, particulars of meetings, lists of fellows 
and of foreign members of some of the more import¬ 
ant societies, and details of publications 
The editing of such an enormous mass of data is a 
formidable task and Prof R de Montessus de Ballore, 
the distinguished scholar who has had the courage to 
undertake it and the energy and perseverance to com¬ 
plete it, has thereby earned the gratitude of savants of 
all countries The editor, who states that his object 
has been to achieve “ the utmost clearness for refer- 
N I 
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ence, is to be congratulated on his judicious selection 
of type and on the ingenious device whereby he refers 
in the index of names not only to the page but to the 
particular section of the page m which the name sought 
is to be found 

The most generally useful part of the book, on the 
merits of which it will be judged, is part (i), and we 
have therefore examined some of the entries in this 
part, selected at random, in order to test its general 
accuracy In such a work absolute accuracy is un¬ 
attainable, but the editor, aiming at a high standard, 
“ thought it better not to publish any information 
except such as has been directly communicated by 
administrative chief officials He has further had 

the proof of each entry corrected by its contributor ” 
lie has branded with an asterisk the rather numerous 
institutions which have failed to reply to his question¬ 
naires m time and has reproduced the notices of them 
which appeared in the 19*0-21 issue thirty-one institu¬ 
tions which have not replied since 1919 have been 
excluded altogether This procedure unfortunately has 
not prev ented what we cannot but regard as an excessive 
percentage of error in the entries tested 

We venture to offer a suggestion regarding the entries 
in part (x) relating to institutions in the British Empire 
—about one-third of the total number It is that the 
editor might use as the basis of such entries the Year¬ 
book issued by the Universities Bureau of the British 
Empire Had he done so he would not have omitted 
such important institutions as the Osmama University 
of Hyderabad, Deccan, the University of Rangoon, the 
University of Patna (except for casual references), and 
University College, Swansea, his entries would have 
. been more rather than less up-to-date, he would have 
saved himself a great deal of labour and expense, and 
would have been saved from such “ howlers ” as His 
Grace Eamon de Valera (Chancellor of the N U I) and 
showing (and indexing) Petro Drilling as the name of a 
teacher instead of showing it as a subject (petroleum 
well-boring) 

There is, moreover, another and a very important 
side to the question If our university administrative 
officials, after having supplied returns to their own 
Universities Bureau and to Government Departments, 
are to be plied with requests for the self-same informa¬ 
tion in different forms for international Indexes and 
the League of Nations (which now proposes itself to 
compile something of the kind), it will not be surprising 
if some of the answers are short or if the pages Of the 
Index Become even more abundantly starred than at 
present If the universities of each country would 
combine to produce a national yearbook, these would 
make the best possible material for (if not constituent 
parts of) an Index Generalis For the British Empire 
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the work is already done Italy has her “ Annuano 
degh Istituti Scientifici ’’—not yet appearing annually, 
however The American Council on Education is, in 
its recently formed Division of College and University 
Personnel, acquiring much of the requisite material for 
such a yearbook, and Switzerland and the Nether¬ 
lands have similar inter-umversity organisations 


The Cactus Family 

The Cactaceae Descriptions and Illustrations of Plants 
of the Cactus family By N L Britton and J N 
Rose Vol 3, pp vn + 255, with 24 plates 
(Washington Carnegie Institution, 1922 ) 

A LL who grow (acti will be glad to learn that 
the third volume of this fine work has been 
issued It will probably appeal to a larger number of 
Cactus fanciers than the two preceding volumes, 
because it treats chiefly of the smaller kinds, which are 
more generally cultivated than the columnar or climb¬ 
ing species This volume is of the same high standard 
of excellence as the two others, and as an account was 
given m Nature of July 7, 1921 (vol 107, p 580) of 
the general character, scope, and details of the work, 
it will be unnecessary to repeat them here 
The subtnbes dealt with in this volume are the 
Fclunocereanae, consisting of 6 genera (3 of them new) 
and 115 species, the largest genera being Echinocereus, 
60 species, and Echmopsis, 28 species I he Echmo- 
cactanae consist of 28 genera (18 of them new) and 
166 species, the largest genera being Ferocactus, 30 
species, Malacocarpus, 29 species, Gymnoralycium, 
23 species, and Echmofossulocactus, 22 species 
The Cactanse consist of the two genera Discocactus, 
7 species, and Cactus (better known as Melocactus), 
18 species Altogether 36 genera (of which 17 are 
monotypic and 21 are new) and 306 species are de¬ 
scribed, and well illustrated by 250 figures in the text, 
and 24 plates, most of them coloured 
Most of the Echinocactanse are known to cultivators 
as belonging to the genus Echinocactus, and they will 
perhaps find it difficult to understand why, in this 
volume, only 9 species are placed under that genus, 
and all the others relegated to other genera The 
reason is that while the vegetative characters of a 
large number of species is similar m type, the structural 
details of their flowers differ, and these floral differences 
have, m this work, been utilised for generic distinction 
m a manner not practised before All this is made 
manifest in the keys, which are concise and clear, so 
that with the aid of the very numerous illustrations 
few should find difficulty in referring an unnamed 
species of the group to its proper genus 
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It is much to be deplored that such a cumbersome 
sentence-like name as " Echinofossulocactus ” should 
have been brought into use, but unfortunately there 
seems no valid reason for its rejection, for although it 
has been overlooked, it was proposed and characterised 
Si years ago It would, however, be of benefit to 
horticulturists and botanists alike, if, at the next 
Botanical Congress, a law could be made to prohibit 
the formation of such atrocious names in future 

The charming coloured plates give a good idea of the 
beauty of the flowers of these pritklv plants, and the 
views showing some of them as they grow wild will 
convey to the mind of the cultivator the appearance 
they should have when well cultivated Of the 
plants figured, Ferocactus recltsptnus is one of the most 
striking on account of the formidable aspect it prestnts 
by its stout straight spines about 4 inches long Of all 
the flowers figured the most remarkable is that of 
Denmoia rhodacantha (better known as Echtnopns 
rhodacanlha), which is curved in a sigmoid manner, 
and has the petals closed tightly around the exserted 
stamens and style, quite unlike that of any other 
genus 

The well-known spineless Echinocactus Wtlltamm 
is nghtlv removed from that genus and now forms a 
monotypir genus under the name of Lophophora 
Williamsti This plant has remarkable narcotic pro¬ 
perties and has long been used by certain tribes of North 
American Indians in some of their ceremonies One 
peculiarity of this plant is that its stamens are irritable, 
and when touched at the basal part they rapidly dose 
m around the style, dusting their pollen upon the msec t 
or other thing that touched them, an evident means of 
securing cross-fertilisation A very full index com¬ 
pletes the volume I here remain to complete the 
work the subtribes to which the genera Mammillana 
and Rhipsalis belong N h Brown 

Our Bookshelf 

Kmematograph Studio Technique (I echmcal Primers ) 
'By L c Macbean Pp xn+ui (London Sir 

Isaac Pitman and Sons, Ltd , 1922 ) 24 bd net 
According to the subtitle of this little book it is “ a 
practical outline of the artistic and technical work 
m the production of film plays for producers, camera¬ 
men, artistes, and others engaged in or desirous of 
entering the kmematograph industry ” I here ere 
chapters on production, the camera and its lenses, 
studio lighting and outdoor work, dark-room pro¬ 
cedure, and sq on fio previous knowledge of the 
subject is, assumed, and many will be interested to 
learn of the artifices by which some of the more striding 
filjtn scenes are produced, while they may also be 
Surprised at the amoynt of painstaking labour and 
attention to detail which goes to the making ai a 
Successful film 
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The Chemistry op Dental Materials By Prof C S 
Gibson Pp 176 (London Bonn Bros, Ltd, 
1922 ) 125 6d net 

A carrfui l\ selected area m chemistry, largely metal¬ 
lurgy, is dealt with in this treatise, but whit is done 
appears thorough The treatment is not narrow and 
utilitarian, hut as scientific as is possible The second 
half of the book deals with miscellaneous materials 
used in dentistry, such as porcelain, cements, abrasive 
materials and antiseptics, and in this, of course, much 
information is given which cannot lie found in the 
ordinary text-books of chemistry 1 he Brunntr-Mond 
process for zme, described on p 100, is said to be now 
obsolete, and the same applies to the third form of tin 
(p 105) Some mention of modern processes for lead 
extraction might have been given Davy’s name is 
incorrectly given on p 146 

(1) Installations tlectnques industnellei Installation 

— Entretien—Controls Par R Cabaud (Biblio- 

th£que Professionnclle) Pp 333 (Pans J B 
Bailhdre et fils 1922 ) 10 francs net 

(2) Alternating Current Flectrual Engineering By 

P Kemp Second edition Pp xi + 515 (London 
Macmillan and Co , Ltd , 1922 ) 175 net 

(1) Tux first part of M Caluud s book deals in a general 
way with electric installations lor light and power 1 he 
numerical examples given will be helpful to the practical 
engineer The maintenance of an installation is dis¬ 
cussed 111 the second part, and in the third part methods 
of control are described Various methods of penalis¬ 
ing consumers who take their supply at 1 low power 
factor are given 

(2) Ihe principal chinges in the new edition of Mr 
Kemp’s book are a new chapter on the protei tion of 
alternating current systems and a numbtr of altera¬ 
tions in the chapters on instruments 

The Radio Amateur’s Hand Bool Bv A f C ollins Pp 
xix + 329 + 8 plates (London, C alcutta, and Sy dnev 
G G Harrap and Co , Ltd , 1922 ) 7s 6 d net 
A popular description of radio iommumeatton which 
will be helpful to amateurs is given in this book lhe 
author uses the proper toe hnical terms so any one who 
has read this hook will be m a position to benefit 
by more advanced treatises cm the subject In the 
glossary however, the attempt to define highly tech¬ 
nical terms in the simplest language is of doubtful 
utility Capacity is defined as “ anv object that will 
retain a charge of elec trie ltv ” The hook concludes 
with a long list of radio “ don’ts,” which will prove 
instructive to the begmner 

The Pupils’ Class book of Geography the Americas 
By Ed J S Lay Pp 176 (London Macmillan 
and Co, Ltd , 1922 ) is 3d 

It is not easy to write an elementary text-book on 
geography which has any interest for the pupils who 
use it and at the same time is truly geographical, 
but Mr Lay appears to have succeeded His book is 
accurate, readable, and well illustrated bv excellent 
black and white maps, and presents the essential 
features of the geography of the Americas 
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Letters to the Editor 

[lhe Editor does not hold htmstlf responsible for 
opinions expressed by hts cot respondents Netther 
can he undertake to return, nor to correspond with 
the writers of rejected manuscripts intended for 
this or any other part of NArtfRI No notice n 
taken of anonymous communication'll 

The Nature of the Liquid State 

In hts recent lecture to the Chemical Society on 
" The Significance of Crystal Structure, Sir V>illnin 
Bragg has described and discussed the extremely 
important results obtained in Ins laboratory bv the 
X ray analysis of various carbon compounds notably 
those belonging to the aromatic senes I he special 
feature brought to light by the investigations is that 
the ultimate unit of crystal structure or elementalv 
parallelepiped is not the chemical molecule but, 
generally spe iking is a complex formed by the union 
of two three or four molecules Further the sym¬ 
metry of the ciystal tends to increase with the 
number of molecules m the unit, and ilso with the 
symmetry of the molecule itself In fact, there art 
simple quantitative rules first stated by Shearer 
connecting these quantities 

Ihe question naturally arises whether when a 
crystal is melted and pisses into the liquid state the 
units m the latter condition are the same as m the 
crystal or whether these break up further into the 
individual molecules A method of investigating 
this very fundamental point is furnished by studies 
on the molecular scattering of light If the units in 
the liquid state are the chemical molecules, that is, 
the same as in the condition of vapour there should 
be a simple quantitative relation between the amount 
of unpolansed light (due to optical imsotropy) 
scattered by equal volumes of liquid and vapour ind 
the densities in the two states of aggregation I his 
relation was indicated in my letter m N a ruRT of 
July 1, 1022, but the method of calculation there 
given has to be amended to make allowance for the 
fact that the electric polarisation within a fluid is, 
according to the I orent/ Mosotti formula greater 
than in free sp ice When this correction is made it 
is found that the amount of wnpolansed light actually 
scittered is considerably smaller than that indicated 
by the calculation The conclusion thus appears to 
be forced upon us that the ultimate unit in the liquid 
state is not the same as in the state of vapour On 
the other hand, if we adopt the view that the ulti 
mate unit is the same in the liquid state as in the 
crystalline state a way is opened for a satisfactory 
explanation of the observed result For, according 
to Shearer s rule the symmetry of the unit is always 
greater than that of the molecule, and hence the 
amount of unpolanscd light scattered by it should be 
diminished as is actually observed 

A further consideration which suggests that the 
ultimate unit in the liquid state is the same as in the 
crystalline solid is the existence of those remarkable 
substances, known as liquid crystals studied by 
1 ehmann and otherb If a liquid be conceived of as 
a cbllection of elementary crystal parallelepipeds 
which are ordinarily prevented from thermal agita¬ 
tion from forming regular arrays, it is easier to under¬ 
stand how m favourable circumstances such arrays 
come into existence temporarily and as quickly dis¬ 
appear This conception appears to fit in very well 
with the mathematical framework of the kinetic 
theory of liquid crystals recently developed by 
Oseen (Stockholm Academy Handhngar 1921) 

The same conception also appears to furnish a 
satisfactory explanationfof the tendency shown by 
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many liquids to refuse crystallisation and to pass 
into a highly viscous or glassy condition when super¬ 
cooled We have only to suppose that the units 
gradually join up but in an irregular way and form 
an optically heterogeneous structure This concep¬ 
tion of the constitution of vitreous solids is supported 
by the results of an extensive series of observations 
on the scattering of light in optical glasses and in 
supercooled organic liquids carried out under the 
writer s direction 

Finally it may be remarked that the conception 
suggested docs not so far as the writer can see 
appear to be inconsistent with anv other known facts 
regarding the physical properties of liquids 

t V Kaman 

210 Bowbazaar Street, 

Calcutta India 
lebruary 22 

PRor Kaman s verv interesting explanation of his 
observations on the scattering of light by liquids is 
not affected if a slight change is made in his sug 
gestion as to the appear nice of the crystal unit in 
the liquid phase 

The crystal unit is a piralhlcpiped of minimum 
volume the corners of w hich ire occupied by molecules 
alike in all respccls including orientation Ihe de¬ 
finition allows the unit to be delimited m an indefinite 
number of wavs It is improbable that any one of 
these occurs as the onlv kind of unit in the liquid 
fior Prof Kaman s purpose it is sufficient 1 think to 
suppose that association when it occurs is ordered 
the molecules joining up as if thty wert beginning 
to build a crystal Let us suppose, for example 
that the crystal belongs to the monoclmic prismatic 
class in which there are four types of molecular 
arrangement Any molecule of one typo possesses 
with any molecule of the other three types a plane, 
a digonal axis or a centre of symmetry respect¬ 
ively 

Groups of mutuallv arranged molecules mav well be 
expected to form under suitable conditions, but it is 
not likely thal the group will always consist of four 
or be pit together the same way Ihe group could 
always however be incorporated into a complete 
crystal possibly some redressing of the boundary 
might be required 

An ordered association or incipient crystallisation 
has been suggested by Astbury (Proc Roy Soc 102, 
P 527) as the cause of the variability or the optical 
activity of tartaric acid with the strength of solution 
The Debye-Scherrer photographs of colloidal gold 
show that each particle is essentially an association 
of gold atoms m crystalline array It is possible that 
on the surface there is disorder which affects the 
further growth of the particle 

The point is that whenever association takes place, 
it tends to do so in the ordered fashion of the appro¬ 
priate crystal W H Bragg 


The Wegener Hypothesis and the Great Pyramid 

In the discussions on the Wegener hypothesis I have 
not yet seen an allusion to the direct evidence given 
by Flinders Petrie ( Pyramids and Temples of 
Gi/ch,' second edition, 1885, pp 11 and 41) of a 
change m azimuth at Gizeh amounting to four or 
five minutes since the erection of the Great Pyramid 

Petrie's account of the high accuracy used in the 
construction of the pyramid seems to render quite 
impossible an error of 4' in the laying down of a 
meridian line 700 feet long, from which other base¬ 
lines were set off dunng 30 or 40 years As my 
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brother Lt -Col M M Bidder pointed out to me, 
every annual class in the local school of engineers 
would, in its turn, verify the meridian line under the 
supervision of their instructors -yet the stcond 
pvramid h is the same orientation (5I' west of 1101 th) 
as the core plane of the first pyramid 

There are five meridians deduced bv i’etrie (p 41) 
from his measurements Of these the lowest nul 
highest values occur in the Great P\ rein id being 
-3' 43' |-0' for the casing sides and - 5 49' 1 7' for 
the passage The four of them represi nting the Gre at 
Pvramid core and pissage and the Second Pyramid 
casing and passige are all covered bv the value 
-5' 33* *-17' Petries conclusion (p 11) is th it 
the original base was probably moic an urate than 
o 65 inch in length and 12' in angle 

Gl ORCI P JilDDLR 

Cambridge, hcbruaiy 20 


Thf undoubted trend of the pyramids at 4600 n e 
was about s' west of the present pole T ich of the 
data w is probable set out afresh fiom polar ob-arv 1- 
tion as th it w ould he easier than tr msfer by measure 
ment I he ai 1 uracy of work theie to 1 2" of angle is m 
keeping with the accuiaev of later work as of granite I 
planes 20 square fiet m irea with only inch/tOo I 
error at 3300 Be or of weights 111 eighth centuiy 
ad with vanations all within grain/200 1 he cause 
of a changt of ixis of about 3' pel ctntury might be 
due to oce m curionts or to earth defoimation 

\\ M 1 Pltrii 


Science and Armaments 

Dr Frinchs reply (Naturf February 10) to 
my letter in the issue of J inuarv 20 does not touch 
upon the essenti il idea which I desired to express 
1 did not raise the question of the dispensability or 
mdispensability of armaments at the present moment 
a question on which a gre it deal might be slid but 
one which I think is somewhat outside the province 
of Natuki The very columns of this journil ir» 
however a witness to 1 \ cry rc il inte rn ition il 
brothel hood between men of ill lands who find 1 
common interest m the study of n ituril si lence and 
in its ceaseless warfare for the knowledge and control 
of material things for the common good of humanity 

Taking the wider view, how can it be a consol ition 
that, under the urge of apparent natioml expedient > 
men should be spending their time in devising new 
methods of warfare by the application of that know 
ledge and training which should be a blessing to 
mankind instead of a curse ? The new weapon used 
against A by B is to morrow directed by A against 
B Moreover, these methods, the scientific cleverness 
and interest of which often provide a poor mask for 
their brutality, are directed not against barbarism but 
largely against those for whom we now profess friend¬ 
ship Such a condition may be difficult to avoid, 
but the great danger is that we should treat it as 
natural and inevitable, and grow insensible to the 
shame of these things Have we forgotten the 
folly of 

“ All valiant dust that builds on dust ” > 

In the time ©f Davy it seems clear that science was 
respected as a thing apart from war, and we are led 
to inquire the reason for the change Has it not 
been the willingness of inventors to exploit their 
knowledge, and to allow themselves to be exploited 
by men who cared less than nothing -for science and 
aU that it really Stands for ? There was small 
patriotism m many transactions that might be 
recalled, for things were sold to the highest bidder 
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My first letter was, in brief, a pie 1 that we should 
treat our science as something rare end precious, 
belonging not to ourselves only but also to all n itions 
Whatever burdensome and unpleasant tasks it may 
fall to our national lot to peifoim, wc shall not f icc 
them the less effectively because we keep sonic of 
our most cherished possessions free from the dust 
of conflict Hence my comment on the proposed 
action at the Science Museum L C Mari in 

Koy il College of Science, 

South Kensington, S W 7 


Hafnium and Titanium 

II fiFRR ixe to Sn rdwaid Thorpes interesting 
letter on this subject m Natukl of February 2j I 
would point fiut that the Cornish village of Manic- 
can is in the Irish of M mac can which adjoins the 
parish of St Kcvcrne lhere is an error also m the 
spelling Mmaccan shoulel be Manucm anil so 
with tiie stream at Lcnarth it should be Lamrth 
Presumably therefore the C ornish miner il should 
hive btin <ailed Manaccamti and not Mmaccuute 
and the new ilenunt from it should have been 
termed m inachin diid not menachm 

\N ilson L 1 ox 

I ahnouth Februaiy 26 


The Cause of Anticyclones 

In 1 letter to Natuki of December 23 (vol no, 
p 845) Mr W H Dines has rused certain questions 
connected with the cause of anticvdoncs Hie chief 
observational facts to be expluncd are the features 
peculiar to most high pressutes n unely the warm 
tioposplure the high and cold stiatosphi le But 
not all inticyclones are warm even ftom a height of 
3 km up to 8 km Some art cold to consider able 
heights Jhc gridual rise of the inefficient of cor¬ 
relation between pressme anel temperituic at the 
same level is one proceeds from o to 4 km and the 
comparative umfoimitv of the loethcienl from 4 to 
8 km is in itself strong evidence that in our latitudes 
these first 4 km ire the theatre of changes of air 
moie and more frequent as the surface is appioiched, 
mil that in the regions ibov e 4 km the air is nearly 
always of erne sort is regards its origin Again with 
regard to persistence llmslik pointed out that only 
the warm anticyclones are steady and slow 
moving the cold ’ ones move quickly Further 
facts to be taken into account aie, that the conception 
of an anticyclone is a region of great vertical stibility 
and of fine bright weather appears to be correct as a 
rule only for the warm anticvclone In the other 
type anything short of violent weather conditions 
may be experienced 

I have recently (Q J Roy Met Soc Jinuary 1923) 
put forward some evidence in support of the view that 
the explanation of the temperature peculiarities of 
the high and low-pressure systems of our latitudes is, 
to a large extent contained in the Bjerknes theory 
of their origin In particular, when a pocket is made 
in the polar front by the southward rush of a great 
patch of polar air and when the pocket is afterwards 
closed behind this patch by the eejuatonal current 
from the south-west, the result is the formation of an 
anticyclone with closed isobars Prom an examina¬ 
tion of a more or less continuous series of upper air 
observations I endeavoured to show that in such cases 
the change m barometric pressure at a given spot in 
the British Isles was indeed brought about by the 
fact that a thickness h +Sh of polar air had replaced 
a thickness h of the equatorial current, and that the 
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upper layers of the equatorial current appeared to 
have been raised unchanged through the height th 
Provided that the polar air was not more than 2 or 
3 km in depth, anticyclones formed m this way would 
be warm ” anticyclones, and would possess the 
features associated with such But there are almost 
certainly cases where the encroachmg polar air 
extends right up to the base of the stratosphere, and 
these appear to have all the characteristics of the 
cold rapidly-moving anticyclone Ihis cold air, 
passing as it does into latitudes warmer than those 
where it acquired the main features of its existing 
temperature distribution is heated from the bottom 
upwards, and becomes sufficiently unstable to pro¬ 
vide within itself moderate ram and much cloud, 
but probably not persistent heavy rain (It seems 
likely also that anticyclones do reach us in which 
there is either no polar sutface air or only a negligible 
amount Their formation was probably a much more 
gradual though similar pioccss and took place in more 
southerly latitudes) 

Mr Dines has referred to the difficulty of maintain¬ 
ing the polar air t« situ 1 he patch of polar air with 
which we are dealing mav be described as a roughly 
circular one of 1000 or more km in diameter in the 
case of a " warm anticyclone wc mac limit its 
depth at the deepest part to 2 or 3 km in the case 
of a cold ’ anticyclone the depth m the centre may 
include the whole thickness of the troposphere It 
appears to be maintained in situ, so far as it is main¬ 
tained by the currents which pioduccd it But 
actually the motion of most cold anticyclones— 
* 1 those of the deep polar air—does strongly resemble 
that of the flat drop of mercury on the laboratory 
table 

This problem was dealt wnth hydrodynamically by 
Exner in 1918 (Sitzungsber A/tad Wtss , Wien Ila, 
127, 1918, pp 795-847) He assumed as the initial 
conditions the existence of a mass of cold dense air 
(at rest or in motion) covering a small portion of the 
earth s surface and surrounded on all sides and above 
by warmer, less dense air Particular points made 
by him include—(1) that the rotation of the earth 
renders possible the maintenance (at a slight inclina¬ 
tion to the horizon) of a definite fixed bounding 
surface between the cold and the warm air , (2) that 
if a long ridge of cold air divides into two ridges 
flowing apart like cold waves then the square of the 
velocity of separation of these waves is proportional 
to the depth of the cold air and to the difference of 
density between the cold and the warm, (3) also 
that m such a case friction with the earth's surface 
results in a shallow cold film being left over the whole 
area traversed by the waves and in the consequent 
gradual reduction m the height of the waves 

There is another consideration which supports the 
view that an anticyclone is of complex structure, and 
that is the frequency with which the air above an 
' inversion " of temperature can be shown to be of 
different origin from that below It has usually been 
said that the surface layers were being cooled by 
radiation, also that there was outflow of air in these 
layers, and that the upper air, descending and settling, 
was being warmed adiabatically When, however, 
an attempt is made to apply numerical data, cases 
arise where the change of temperature at a given 
point in space appears to have taken place much more 
rapidly than can be provided for by the most favour¬ 
able *ime scale of the assumed operating causes 
But in particular it is difficult to see why these causes 
should lead rapidly to the formation of comparatively 
sharp discontinuities of temperature of the order of 
io° F, and also how they can lead to other than a 
very unstable vertical distribution of temperature 
It« Seems much simpler, being provided with air of 
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about the appropriate temperatures to northward 
and southward respectively, to explain the formation 
of anticyclones and their temperature distribution by 
means of the horizontal motion and interaction of 
these “ polar " and “ equatorial ’ currents 

A H R Goldie 

Wimbledon, S W 19, March 8 


The Phantom Island of Mentone 

On a fine dark night looking towards the point of 
Mentone from the sea-front about the middle of the 
West Bay the ippearance is presented of a dark 
island rising out of the sea in the gap which separates 
the lights of Mentone from those of Bordighera, some 
ten miles distant This ' phantom island appears 
to be about 200 feet high, and from its darkness one 
would imagine it to be thickly covered with vegetation, 
its sides rising steeply out of the water It is directly 
opposite, and quite near the sea front of Mentone, 
from which it is separated by a very narrow channel 
of water It appears, in fact, to be quite close to 
Mentone 

The explanation of this curious optical illusion is 
tomparatively simple The lights of Mentone and 
those of Bordighera present the appeaiance of being 
ranged round a curved bay, and they throw their 
reflections on the water but they arc separated by 
the East Bay, which is not seen and by a dark, 
umllummatcd portion of the coast The t orrespond- 
ing part of the sea is devoid of reflections, and the 
impression is produced of a dark obstacle breaking the 
continuity of the line of lights and of their reflections 
in the water I his effect has been seen by independent 
observers on several occasions 

G II Bryan 

University College of North Wales, 

March 6 


Ball Hardness and Scleroscope Hardness 

In the ball hardness test Meyer found that I =ad n 
By combining this relation with Bnnell’s formula H = 
L/A, it can be shown that the hardness number when 
the ball is immersed up to its diameter is ~D" * 
This value has been called the “ ultimate hardness " 
(H„), and is independent of the initial condition of the 
metal with regard to cold work 

Several attempts have been made to obtain a 
relation between standard Bnnell and scleroscope 
numbers fhe results have been more or less unsatis¬ 
factory If, however, values of H„ be plotted against 
the scleroscope numbers of metals in the annealed 
condition, the points lie on a smooth curve which is 
independent 01 the ball diameter The following 
results have been obtained by the writer using balls 
of x mm and 10 mm diameter 


Sample 


« 

H, 

Scleroscope 

No 

Ball dlam. 

Tm 

Zinc 

Steel A 
„ W 
.. 4 
.. 3 

5 53 
*4 

rlt 

262 

34* 

2 185 

2 288 

2 292 

2 292 

2 293 

54 

25 

91 

231 

327 

428 

35 

11 

27 

51 

64 

73 

10 mm 

Sted2N 
.. A 
, S90 

Manganese : 
Steel . 

94 

112 

150 J 
264 

453 

2 I64 

2 I85 

nu 

2303 

60 

7 * 

96 

168 j 
288 j 

23 

27 

41 

50 

i 

1 mm 
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These results are plotted in the diagram below 

(Fig 1) 



The relation betwien H„ and sderoscopc number is 
quite good The equation for the curve is 
H u -070s 1 « 

It is of interest that the ultimite hardness of man¬ 
ganese steel is higher than the scleroscope figure 
indicates 

If as is believed the v due of H„ is independent of 
the ball diameter (P) then 

AH. -«t Dt-i-'-tf, LV*« * 

i varies for different metals Also since with the 
10 mm ball 

H,= 2 *x 10" * 

then o 79S 1 44 - ™ x io"'* 

S 144 = 0 8o6«x 10"-* 


JIcgh O Ntiil 

The Victoria University of Manchester 
March 5 


Metallic Crystals and Polarised Light 

During a research not yet completed on the 
optical properties of crystals, certain observations 
made in the case of metals appear to justify publica 
tion, from their importance in metallurgy 

If an etched metal specimen is examined undei 
the microscope with the usual mode of illumination 
but with plane-polansed light, and the reflected light 
IS viewed through a “ crossed ” analyser the different 
crystals m the field of view are sharply distinguish! d 
by differences «of brightness Rotation of the stage 
causes the brightest to grow dark and the darkest to 
light up, each crystal passing through four maxima 
and four minima in a complete revolution The 
portions thus marked off often form parts of a crystal 
, which appears of uniform structure under ordinary 
iHdtmnation , some Structural difference which is 
Indistinguishable, or with difficulty distinguishable 
Vefthout polarised light, produces marked differences 
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with the crossed Nicol arrangement which thus 
promises to be an effective new weapon in the 
metallurgist’s armoury 

Curiously enough, these phenomena were observed 
quite independently by Miss Olwen Jones who is 
engaged on the above-mentioned research m this 
laboratory and by my colleague, Mr C Handford, 
of the Department of Metallurgy who was working 
on a quite different problem It was only on con¬ 
sulting him on the metallurgical aspects of the 
matter that I learned that he had noticed the effects 
a few days before Her work suggests to Miss Jones 
that the cause may very possibly be a fine striated 
or laminated structure of the crysfals producing a 
sort of serration of their surfaces, the direction of the 
striation differing from crystal to crystal When 
the vertical plane containing the serrations is parallel 
or perpendicular to the plane of polarisation in the 
incident beam the reflected light is plane polarised 
and is therefore extinguished by the analyser when 
the angle between those pi vacs is 45 J or 135° the 
ellipticity and therefore the brightness is maximum 

1 urthcr investigations are being made both to 
test this theory and to develop the metillographic 
technique of the method J H Sh vxbv 

Vinamu Joins Physical Laboratory 

University College Cardiff March 12 


Easy Method of observing the Stark Effect 

In the tourse of our investigations on the pole 
effect of the iron arc, we used a special device to 
kt* p the aic steady in the v ertical position and 
photogr iphed the spectrum by moans of a laigc 
quartz prism on a Littrow mounting The lines 
originating in tlio electrode extending from the 
visible part of the spectrum down to the ultra v lolet 
showed distinct separation, which was identical with 
the Stark effect observed with vacuum tubis ihe 
separated lines show polarisations par-illel and per¬ 
pendicular to the field which at the miximum 
amounts to about 20 000 volts per cm and is con¬ 
fined to a verv thin layer at the electnxle indicating 
a steep gradient We found it convenient to work 
with a 500 volts arc ilthough the same phenomenon 
can be observed with a 100 volts arc The effect is 
observed at the lower electrode whether this be 
atuxle or cathode Othei metals can be used instead 
of iron 

1 he observation of the Stark effect is thus rendered 
extremely easy as the only process involved is the 
production of a steady ire and the use of a spectro¬ 
scope sufficiently powerlul to resolve the lines into 
components H Nagaoka 

Y SCGIl RA 

Institute of Physical and Chemical Research 
Hongo, Tokyo, February 13 


Volcanic Dust and Climatic Change 

On page 20 of Ins very interesting book “ Ihe 
Fvolution df Climate,” Mr CEP Brooks says 
that I have ‘ attributed glaciation to the presence 
of great quantities of volcanic dust in the atmosphere ” 
1 his is too generous 1 only insist that volcanic 
'dust is one of the factors that control climate, and 
that at times it ma\ (not must) have been an im¬ 
portant factor especially when mountains were high 
and continents extensive 

W J Humphreys 
U S Department of Agriculture, 

Weather Bureau, Washington, 

February 17 
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The Character and Cause of Earthquakes. 1 

Bv R D Oldham, I 1 RS 


'"PHE character of earthquakes, that is, of the 
A disturbance which cm he felt and causes 
damage, has long hten established as a form of elastic 
wave motion, originated by some sudden disturbance 
in the substance of the earth In some cases such as 
the Japanese earthquake of 1891 or the (aliforman 
of 1906, the earthquake was accompanied by visible 
fractures and displacements of the solid rock and where 
these have been observed it has also been noticed that 
the violence of the disturbance reached its miximutn 
close h\, and became less as the distance from the 
fracture increased Prom this it is evident that, in 
such cases at least the earthquake originated from 
the jar caused by sudden rupture of the rocks, and 
the fault or fracture, may be regarded as the cause 
of the disturbance to which the earthquake was due 
In many other cases, where no actual faulting or 
fracture is visible at the surface and espcnallv in 
earthquakes of moderate intensity and extent, a study 
of the observations makes it verv probable that the 
imrnediite cause of the disturbance wis a fresh move¬ 
ment along an old f lult, or the formation of 1 new one, 


Eastern Sind, across the Runn to the Kori creek, and 
on the banks of this river were fertile and populated 
tracts, also on this river was situated a frontier fort 
of the Government of Cutch, where customs duties 
weie collected I hen, m the eighteenth century, 
through changes in the river courses far inland, the 
supple of water in this river began to fail, and a series 
of bunds, or what we would now call barrages, was 
built to hold up the water and divert it for irrigation 
towards the end of the century, the whole of the 
water supply was mtercepted, and the region below 
relapsed into a state of desolation, but the fort of 
Sindri was still maintained, with a small garrison and 
a few officials to collect the dues, and so things con¬ 
tinued until June 16, 1819 when the classic earth¬ 
quake of ( utc h occurred 

lhe fort of Sindu was not only ruined, but the 
ground on which it lay was also lowered in level, 
water flowed m from the sea and the sn all garrison 
of Sindri saved themselves from drowning by taking 
retuge 111 the main tower whence they were rescued 
by boat the next div Nor was this subsidence the 


Surface Love/ of River Benfr /844 
Bed of Pci ran /844 




Limit of 
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and so may be found in many text-books the statement, 
put forward and elaborated, that faults are the cause 
of those earthquakes classed as tectonic Thus it 
might seem that the cause of earthquakes had been 
explained, but this is only the beginning of the story, 
for wt need to know what causes the fracture which 
gives rise to the earthquake 

In pursuing this object, reference may be made to 
an earthquake which occurred more than a hundred 
vears ago, at a time when the observation of earth¬ 
quakes was 111 its infancy, and when little information 
of present value could be expected, had it not been 
for certain peculiarities m the country affected, and 
in the effect of the earthquake Just beyond the 
north-western angle of the Indian Peninsula lies one of 
the most extraordinary regions of the world, known as 
the Runn of Cutch, more than 200 miles in length, and 
some -jo in width, it is a level barren plam, so flat and 
so near the sea-level that when the waters of the sea 
are heaped up, bv the south-west monsoon, and the 
streams from the surrounding country come down m 
floods, the greater part of the surface is covered with 
a sheet of water, varying from a few inches to five or 
six feet in depth 

The whole of this region, however, has not always 
been so barren as at present, for, up to the seventeen 
hundreds, a large river, fed by the waters of the Punjab, 
and by overflow from the Indus, flowed down through 

* Condensation of a course of two lectures delivered at the Royal Institu 
tkm on January 30 February 6 
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onlv change noticed, for, about four miles to the north, 
where before had been only a dead level plain, the 
survivors observed a long low mound stretching east 
and vvtst with a height of about 20 feet, along the 
northern edge of the flooded area This mound, so | 
like an artihc ml embankment, was immediately named 1 
the “ Allah Bund ” or “ God’s Barrage,” on the same 
principle which named the bunds or barrages higher 
up the stream after the names of their makers 

Ten years later, the ruins of the fort were seen still 
standing out of a waste of waters, and twenty-five 
vears later, in 1844, a careful survey was made and 
levels taken, and this survey revealed a remarkable con¬ 
dition of things (Pig 1) Prom the north the surface 
of the delta sloped southwards, at about eight to ten 
mches in the mile, to within six miles from the crest 
of the Allah Bund, when a reverse slope was met, and 
the surface gradually rose to nearly 20 feet above the 
level of the continuation of the southerly slope, or the 
level at which it presumably stood before the earth¬ 
quake Thence there was a steep slope downwards, 
to the water of the Sindri lake On the south the 
original reports mention a depth of twelve feet of water 
close to the shore, immediately after the earthquake, 
and, as the original surface level must have been a few 
feet above that of the sea, we have a depression of some 
fifteen feet, which gradually died out in a distance of 
some six miles to the southward From these facts 
it is clear that there was no appreciable change of 
level at a distance of about six miles on either side 
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of the line of the Allah Bund, but that along that 
line the ground on the north was upraised by some 
twenty feet and on the south depressed by some 
fifteen at the time of the earthquake 

The next earthquake to be considered is one which 
has been investigated with great care and in great 
detail, it is the Californian earthquake of April 18, 
1906 In this there was a visible fracture, following 
what is known as the San Andreas fault, along which 
the shock attained its maximum intensity This 
fracture was crossed at various points by roads and 
fences, and after the earthquake it was noticed that, 
where these crossed the line of fracture, they were no 
longer continuous, but the ends were shifted laterally 
by distances which varied at different places, but 
frequently amounted to twenty feet This was not 
all, for the displacement was of a very cunous nature, 
revealed by surveys of the displaced fences, and by a 
repetition of the original trigonometrical survey of the 
region These showed that for a distance of some 
miles back from the fault line the stations had been 
displaced, those nearest to the line by the greatest 
amount, which lessened as the distance increased and, 
at about five miles or so to the east, became very small 
Moreover, it was found that the movement on the 
eastern side of the fault had been to the southwards, 
and on the western towards the north 

Here we have a result very like that in Cutch, in 
both cases there was a well-defined line along which 
permanent change of position of the ground took place, 
simultaneously, in opposite directions on either side 
of the line of separation, and in both cases the displace¬ 
ment decreased in amount with increasing distance, 
till it ceased to be measurable at a distance of about 
half-a-dozen miles The only difference was that m 
California the displacements were horizontal, with 
little or no change of level, while in Cutch thev were 
vertical, whether accompanied or not by horizontal 
shifting cannot be known 

Paradoxical though it may seem, this movement on 
opposite sides of the fracture in opposite directions is 
quite in accord with known physical principles If 
any block of material is compressed or stretched in 
one way, while free to expand or contract m a trans¬ 
verse direction, or if it is twisted by two opposite sides 
being forced m opposite directions, a complicated 
system of strain is set up, and if the strain is more 
than the material will bear, disruption will take place, 
Onsppposite sides of which the material will move in 
Opposite directions 

Models to illustrate this principle have been con¬ 
structed by others and myself, and from these con¬ 
siderations there has arisen what is known as the 
elastic rebound theory of earthquake ongin, and as 
generally expressed this takes the form of a very slow 
growth of strain and a sudden release bv fracture 
The former, however, is by no means necessary, and 
the same result, as regards displacements of the ground, 
Would be attained if the strain was rapidly, even 
suddenly, produced There are, in fact, reasons for 
supposing that the growth of strain is not slow but 
rapid, yet the fracture and elastic rebound theory 
Wight be accepted as sufficient, if earthquakes could 
always be attributed to a single fracture; or to a close¬ 
st group of fractures, but in the case of great earth- 
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quakes, and sometimes of minor earthquakes also, the 
interpretation is put out of court by a studv of the 
distribution of the intensity of the disturbance 

In illustration I may take first the great Indian 
earthquake of June 12, 1897, m which the central 
region of greatest intensity covered an area of about 
140 miles long by 40 miles broad, over which there was 
a complicated senes of faults, fractures, and distortion, 
which was certainly widely different from the com¬ 
paratively simple origin generally assumed for earth¬ 
quakes This seemed at the time sufficient to account 
for all the facts, though there were some recorded as 
difficult to explain, and later examination seems to 
have established the conclusion that the origin of the 
earthquake cannot be limited even to this extensive 
area In this earthquake only two of the isoseists 
could be plotted in detail those of eight degrees and 
of two, or the extreme limit at which the shock could 
be felt, both exhibit considerable irregularities of 
outline, the most conspicuous of which is a pronounced 
projection to the westwards, and on the continuation 
of this line is a detached area, where the shock was 
again felt, after a gap where it was not felt Col 
Harboe has suggested, from a study of the recorded 
times, that there was an extension of the origin along 
this hne, and though his plotting of the origin cannot 
be accepted in detail, I am convinced that, in the mam, 
his conclusions are correct, for they very materially 
help to explain some peculiarities of the redbrded 
observations, which remained inexplicable on the older 
and more generally used interpretation 

From this it appears that in earthquakes covering 
a large area we art not dealing with a simple disturb¬ 
ance, starting from an origin of restricted dimensions 
and propagated outwards, but with one of complex 
origin, and that in the outer regions of the seismic 
area the disturbance may be compounded of wave 
motion propagated from a more or less distant origin, 
where the initial severity was great, and of that coming 
from a nearer ongin, of a lesser degree of severity so 
that, instead of a fracture of at most a few tens of miles 
m length, we have to deal with a cobweb-like system 
of fractures, or something analogous, which may run 
to hundreds of miles 

The general dnft of the argument I wish to set forth 
is probably best illustrated by the California earth¬ 
quake of 1906 In this the greatest degree of violence 
was found along the line of the San Andreas fault, but 
the plotting of the isoseists shows that there was not 
only an independent centre in the San Joaquin valley, 
some forty miles to the eastwards, but also several inde¬ 
pendent centres of great intensity at lesser distances from 
the San Andreas fault Moreover, the displacements 
recorded by trigonometrical survey make it probable 
that other similar independent centres would be found 
to the west, if the waters of the ocean had not made 
observation impossible The records, therefore, indi¬ 
cate a set of separate centres of disturbance, scattered 
over a region of about three hundred miles in length 
by very possibly one hundred miles m width, and these 
separate centres, though independent as regards the 
surface shock, were all evidently connected with some 
common cause Had they been the result of breakage 
under a slowly growing strain it is difficult to under¬ 
stand how so complicated, scattered, and extensive a 
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senes of fractures could have originated simultaneously, 
but it is, to say the least, much less difficult to under¬ 
stand if the development of strain over the whole of 
the central area had been sudden, or at any rate rapid 
Then there is another point to be noticed, that in 
the central region the successive isoseists he close 
together, while m the outer fringe they lie far |part, 
thus the distance separating the isoseists of ten and 
seven degrees, covering a range of three degrees of 
intensity, vanes from 6 to 20 miles on either side 
of the San Andreas fault, while in the outer regions 
a similar range of three degrees covers from 120 to 
250 miles The close-set isoseists of the central region 
indicate a shallow ongin, and such is proved by the 
San Andreas rifts, where the origin reached the surface 
of the ground, the widely set outer isoseists similarly 
indicate a deep-lying origm and so we reach the 
conclusion that the earthquake ongin was of a two¬ 
fold nature, the great violence in the central region 
being due to fractures and displacements close to, or 
at a comparatively shallow depth below, the surface, 
and that these fractures were the secondary result of 
a more deep-seated disturbance or bathyseism 
Having reached this conclusion there remam two 
questions of importance, what is the depth, and what 
is the nature of this bathyseism ? As to the depth, 
the study of a remarkable, though only feeble, earth¬ 
quake which affected northern Italy on August 7, 
i89S,*has led me to conclude that the ultimate origin 
lay at 100 to 150 miles below the surface, but the best 
indications are to be had from the long-distance records 
of disturbances, which need not necessanly have been 
great earthquakes, m the ordinary sense of the words 
From these Dr L Pilgrim, in 1913, deduced the 
conclusion that the ongin of the disturbance, in the 
case of the Californian earthquake, lay at a depth of 
about roo miles, and, more recently, a similar method 
has been developed in this country by Prof H H 
Turner, who has shown that the long-distance records 
indicate depths of origin ranging from fifty to three 
hundred miles below the surface of the earth Now 
it seems fairly well established that earthquakes of 
quite shallow origm do not give nse to distant records, 
even when very violent in the place where they are 
felt, and it is probable that the disturbance recorded 
by these distant seismographs is not the superficial 
destructive earthquake, but the bathyseism 
Next comes the question of the nature of the bathy¬ 
seism That it must be in some way accompanied 
by a change in bulk of the material underlying the 


central area of the earthquake, seems dear, in some 
cases at least Fracture such as is sufficient to explain 
most of the features of the surface shock seems out 
of the question, for the depths place it m the region 
of what it is nowadays the fashion to call the astheno- 
sphere, that is, a part of the earth which is weak and 
plastic against stresses of long duration, but as regards 
change of bulk, recent researches have indicated one 
very likely mode in which it might be brought about 
It is known that the foundation rocks of the outer 
crust are everywhere composed of an aggregate of 
crystalline minerals, the detailed study of which shows 
that the material must once have been m a condition 
analogous to that of fusion, from which it has solidified 
by coolmg to its present condition Further, it has 
been shown that the same original magma may crystal¬ 
lise out as quite different mineral aggregates, differing 
in density, and therefore in volume, by anything up 
to 20 per cent The exact conditions which determine 
the passage from one form of chemical grouping to 
another are not known m detail, but it is probable that 
in each case there is some critical limit of temperature 
and pressure which determines it If there were, in 
the interior of the earth, a mass of material near this 
cntical limit, a small change of pressure or temperature 
might bring about a change of chemical combination, 
and with it a greater or lesser change of bulk, which, 
transmitted to the upper layers of the earth’s crust, 
would give rise to displacements and distortion Such 
changes might be unaccompanied by earthquakes, 
if they were slow and gradual, or, if rapid or sudden, 
might give rise to fractures in the surface rocks, of 
greater or lesser magnitude and covering a larger or 
smaller area, according to the bulk of the deep-seated 
material undergoing a change of volume 
Without insisting on this as the nature of the bathy¬ 
seism, and it is possible that other causes as yet un¬ 
suspected may also be at work, it is evident that we 
have an explanation which would suffice in the case of 
the larger, and of many of the smaller earthquakes Yet 
there are some causes, perhaps no inconsiderable fraction 
of the total, m which the whole process leading up to 
the earthquake seems to lie quite close to the surface. 
To these, always small in extent, though sometimes 
of considerable severity, the consideration which I 
have outlined cannot at present be applied, in part 
they must be due to quite different causes, the con¬ 
sideration of which is not without interest, but this 
interest only anses after more extended and technical 
study than could be presented, even in outline 


Hydrogen Ion Concentration. 

By Prof A V Hitt, F R S 


/'"''ERTAIN solutions are capable of conducting 
electricity, although their separate pure com¬ 
ponents are themselves incapable, or capable only to 
a slight degree, of so doing This conductivity is 
attributed to the “ ionisation ” of the dissolved body, 
that is, to the splitting up of its molecule into two or 
more parts, some carrying a positive and others a 
negative charge, the resulting “ 10ns ” being capable 
of migration under an imposed electric field, and so 
giving to the solution the power of carrying a current 
The electrically neutral molecule breaks up into (a) a 
HO. *787, VOL. Ill] 


negatively charged part, containing an excess of 
electrons which lend a its negative charge, and (b) ft 
positive portion with a deficit of electrons, this deficit 
resulting in an equal positive charge These positive - 
and negative 10ns attract one another, as do all positive 
and negative charges, and are separable only if their* 
mutual attraction be small enough to be overcome by 
the inter- and mtra-molecular dynamic forces (not yet 
properly understood) tending to their separation 
The attraction between two charges is far greater if 
they be separated by some media than by others, to if 
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degree inversely proportional to the so-called specific 
inductive capacity of the medium Water has one of 
the highest specific inductive capacities of all known 
substances, so that in it the attraction between two 
10ns is relatively small hence in water the ions may 
separate more effectively than in other solutions, and 
watery solutions are found to show the phenomena of 
electrolytic dissociation to an exceptional degree Now 
water is a solvent of unique importance, partly because 
of its common occurrence, partly because it dissolves 
SO many other bodies, and especially because, without 
exception, all biological phenomena occur in media 
which are essentially solutions or suspensions m water 
Hence the study of the electrolytic dissociation of 
bodies dissolved in water is of quite peculiar interest, 
especially in physiology 

Now water itself is capable of electrolytic dissocia¬ 
tion, though only to a small degree In pure water at 
22 0 C , eighteen parts m ten thousand million, that is, 
one ten-millionth part of one gram molecule per litre, 
is broken up into hydrogen (H ) and hydroxyl (OH') 
10ns, the denotmg the positive and the ' the negative 
charge Such a very small degree of dissociation is 
of little importance in pure water its insignificance 
is presumably due to the smallness of what we have 
called—to cover our ignorance—the dynamic forces 
tending to separate H g O into H and OH' In solu¬ 
tions, however, especially m solutions of acids and 
alkalies (that is, of bodies capable, by their own dis¬ 
sociation, of yielding one of the ions of water, H or 
OH'), even this small dissociation of water into its 
10ns may become of preponderant importance 

It is obvious that the ions of the solvent itself, if 
present in appreciable amount, might be expected to 
play a special role m the behaviour of a solution 
there is, however, a very real interest m the study 
of Hie hydrogen ion, m view of modern theories of the 
electrical constitution of matter Atoms are supposed 
to possess a positive nucleus, with a charge equal to 
some multiple of the elementary negative charge on 
an electron, with layers of electrons circulating round 
the nucleus m stable orbits The simplest atom of 
all is hydrogen, with a positive nucleus of unit ele¬ 
mentary charge and a single negative electron revolving 
round it remove this negative electron from a dis¬ 
solved hydrogen atom, and we are left with a singly 
charged positive nucleus—next to the electron the 
simplest of all known natural bodies In mobility, 
,‘ufc'ieombining power, m general dynamic effectiveness, 
this dissolved elementary unit might be expected to 
be, and actually proves to be, an agent of quite peculiar 
importance 

Expressing concentrations, m gram molecules (or 
10ns) per litre, by means of brackets, it is found that 
at 2a 0 C m pure water, 

[HlOH']-io^ 

This is the law of chemical mass action, which, m such 
rfe dilute solution as water is of its own ions, is accurately 
obeyed <Now in pure water there is no other agent 
capable of carrying electricity/ and 'Since the Water 
'itself cannot carry an appreciable resultant charge the 
positive and negative charges must balance one 
another, and therefor^, 

^ . tH]-[OH']-ro-’. 
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If, however, we dissolve in the water another substance 
supplying one of the ions of water, for example, hydro¬ 
chloric acid (HC1), which we may regard as being 
almost totally dissociated mto its ions II and Cl', to 
j a concentration (say) of one gram molecule per litre, 
then the equation above is entirely upset the hydrogen 
ion concentration [II ],orcHaswe shall often call it, 
has now become unity instead of io~ 7 , so that the 
hydroxyl ion concentration [OH'] is now only io~ u , 
Even this, expressed in actual molecules, is an astonish¬ 
ingly large number there are about 6 x io* 3 molecules 
in a gram molecule, so that even m normal hydro¬ 
chloric acid there are six million hydroxyl ions per 
cubic centimetre Clearly, even a strong solution of 
acid contains an appreciable number of hydroxyl ions 
If, conversely, we dissolve caustic soda to make a 
“ normal ” solution, instead of hydrochloric acid, then 
[OH'] becomes unity and [H ] becomes io~ u We 
may make up different strengths of icids or alkalies in 
which the hydrogen and hydroxyl ion concentrations 

Acid [H ] [OH] Alltab (II ] [OM1 

N I IO-“ N IO- 1 * I 

N/io to- 1 io->* N/io io- 1 * io - 1 

N/ioo io * io- 11 N/loo io* 1 * io-* 

N/iooo io-* io- u N/iooo io- u io-* 

N/ioooo io* 4 io- 10 N/ioooo io- 10 io* 4 

may he calculated as in the accompanying table It is 
usual to consider only the hydrogen ion concentration 
the h> droxyl ion concentration may always be calculated 
from it, by dividing the quantit) k in the equation 
[HJ[OII']-* b> [H] At 22° l , *=.10 u, but it 
varies slightly with temperature Now [H ], or c H, 
may change enormously from one solution to another, 
say from io~ M to i, that is, one hundred million million 
times hence it is impossible to represent the full 
possible range of vanation of c II in a single diagram, 
and since it is often necessary m phvsical chemistry to 
show the relations of c H graphaalh, it has become 
customary to express the hydrogen ion concentration 
in terms of logarithms The logarithm of io _M is -14, 
and of 1 is 0, so that log c H can be represented, over 
almost the entire possible range, by numbers lying 
between o and -14 Io avoid, further, the use of 
negative numbers the negative sign is understood, and 
the symbol p H (or its variants P„, P*, etc) is defined 
by the expression p II = - log c H In this way, at 
22 0 C, if p II - 7 the solution is neutral, if p H be less 
than 7 the solution is acid, if p H be greater than 7 the 
solutioif is alkaline, and a decrease of p II means an 
increase in hydrogen ion concentration 
This system of nomenclature has certain obvious 
advantages if used with discretion not seldom, how¬ 
ever, it lends itself to obsc unng the fact that the real 
agent at work is the actual hydrogen ion concentration 
c H, it is difficult enough even for the expert to picture 
a quantity m terms of its negative logarithm, and it 
leads to confusion and suspicion on the part of the 
inexpert and beginner tor most of the phenomena 
of biology, moreover, which occur within a narrow 
range of c II, it is quite unnecessary for example, m 
physiology, apart fiom a few cases of secretion, the 
important range of c H in the body is from io~ 7 to io -8 , 
and it is better when possible to deal with the hydrogen 
ion concentration in multiples (or decimals) of io~ 7 , 
and to use the p H notation only when the total range 
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considered is outside the limits of any reasonable 
diagram occasions, in physiology, where this occurs 
will be comparatively rare 

The hydrogen ion concentration of a solution can be 
measured in a variety of ways (a) by calculation from 
the laws of mass action, with a knowledge of the com¬ 
ponents of the solution and the proper constants , (b) 
by the use of a so-called hydrogen electrode if a 
platinum wire, coated with platinum black and satur¬ 
ated with hydrogen gas, be dipped into a solution, it 
acts like a metallic electrode of pure hydrogen, and its 
electrode potential can be measured and made to give 
the cH of the solution, (c) by the use of so-called 
“ indicators,” that is, dyes which change colour as the 
hydrogen ion concentration is altered, owing pre¬ 
sumably to changes m their degree of electrolytic 
dissociation the colour is used to measure the value 
of c H The study and measurement of the hydrogen 
ion concentration is becoming to-day almost a complete 
science m itself, and progress in physiology, and in 
some branches of colloid chemistry, still waits on 
further improvements in the accuracy and adapt¬ 
ability of its technique 

The importance of the hydrogen ion concentration 
in biology is bound up with the phenomena attendmg 
the dissociation of weak acids and of the so-called 
amphoteric electrolytes, and with the theory of 
“ buffers ” A weak acid, for example, carbonic acid 
H t COj, is one which is only slightly dissociated into 
its 10ns the reaction H a C 0 3 JiH + HCO', goes almost 
entirely <- similarly with a weak base The salt of 
a weak acid is a very effective regulator of the hydrogen 
ion concentration , it acts as a “ buffer ” to resist the 
effect of adding a strong acid Let the salt of the 
weak acid be XY, dissociated into its 10ns X and Y' 
Let us add to this a strong acid HZ, dissociated into 
II and Z' we might expect the c H to be largely 
increased In our solution now are all the ions X , Y', 
H , and Z' H and Y', however, cannot exist side by 
side in solution in appreciable amount, since (by 
hypothesis) the acid HY is a weak one, that is, the 
reaction H + Y'j^HY goes almost entirely -» Hence 
the hydrogen ions are eliminated to form the un- 
dissociated weak acid HY, and we are left (1) with 
the 10ns X and Z' of the salt XZ of the strong acid, 
and (11) with the undissociated weak acid HY 

The expected increases in c H can, in this way, be 
reduced almost to an insignificant amount, and m 
physiology (where an exact constancy of <rH appears 
to be necessary for the maintenance of the normal 
physico-chemical structure and behaviour of the living 
cell) the presence of very effective “ buffers ” in every 
organ, tissue, and cell has been shown in recent years 
to be of ultimate importance Phosphates, carbonates, 
and the salts of proteins, such as haemoglobin, are the 
chemical agents by which this regulation is effected 
In addition to these we have what we may call “ living 
buffers,” the cells of the respiratory centre and the 
kidney for example, which by their activity maintain, 
in an amazingly accurate manner, the constant cH 
required m the “ internal environment ” of all the 
other cells of the body, that is, in the blood and tissue 
fluids which bathe them In the body, the important 
buffers are those absorbing the effects of added acid, 
especially carbonic and lactic acids, which are pro- 
NO 2787, VOL. Ill] 


duced with great rapidity and amount during muscular 
exercise. The salts of weak bases, however, are equally 
effective buffers, from the physico-chemical point of 
view, m their capacity of neutralising the effect of 
strong alkalies Some bodies, moreover, the so-called 
“ amphoteric electrolytes,” of which ammo acids and 
proteins are the most notable, are capable of function¬ 
ing both as weak acids and as weak bases hence their 
salts (for example, sodium “ haemoglobinate,” or 
hsemoglobin chloride) may act, under suitable con¬ 
ditions, as buffers of either type 

The importance of the hydrogen ion concentration 
in physiology is almost certainly concerned—at least 
in part—with the electrical properties of the proteins 
which constitute the formed constituents of living cells 
It may also be concerned with the processes of oxida¬ 
tion and reduction occurring in metabolism, but with 
these we will not deal further now Proteins are 
complex compounds of ammo acids, and each ammo 
acid possesses the latent possibility of acting either 
as a weak base (m virtue of its - NH a group) or as a 
weak acid (by reason of its -COOH group) Hence 
proteins are capable, at a suitable c H, of forming salts 
at many and varied points in their enormous molecules 
These salts are largely dissociated into their ions, so 
that the protein of the living cell may be regarded as 
a large electrified molecule, surrounded by a shell of 
attendant positive (or negative) 10ns 

The electrical phenomena accompanying anj form 
of activity in a living tissue demonstrate the import¬ 
ance of this electrification of the fundamental chemical 
basis of protoplasm, and it is well known that the 
existence and properties of colloidal solutions are 
intimately dependent upon the electrical charges on 
the surfaces of the colloidal particles Now the degree 
of dissociation of a weak acid HZ, into its 10ns H and 
Z', depends upon the hydrogen ion concentration 
according to the laws of chemical mass action the ratio 
of the dissociated to the undissociated part is inversely 
proportional to c li Hence, if the protein be acting 
as a weak acid, the degree of electrification of the 
protein molecule will be decreased by an increase of 
c H, and if the behaviour of a living cell depend upon 
the electrical characters of its protein constituents we 
should expect it to be largely modified by an appreciable 
change in c H 

This actually occurs the most violent and extensive 
physiological response is produced, both m single cells 
and m larger complex animals, by quite small changes 
in cH, and all animals possess the power of reacting, 
in a sudden and vigorous manner, to any alteration in 
the cH of the fluid immediately in contact with their 
cells, in such a sense that the change is diminished, or 
neutralised, and the physico-chemical characters of 
the protein molecules of their protoplasm are mam- 
tamed in their normal state We know, at present, 
very little about the molecular structure of living 
protoplasm we cannot, however, be far wrong in 
supposing that the ionic and electrical phenomefta 
displayed by the protein molecules which constitute 
it are among its most fundamental properties, and that 
these are modified, to a high degree, m accordance with, 
purely physico-chemical laws, by the hydrogen ion 
concentration of the fluid in which it 13 suspended or 
dissolved. 
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Dr J G Leathfm 

T HE death of Dr John Gaston Leathern on March 
19, at the age of nearly fifty-two years, removes 
a scholar who was prominent in the world of Cambridge 
mathematics Coming from Queen’s C ollege, Belfast, 
in 1891, he made his mark m the triposes of 1894 
and 1895 He held the Isaac Newton studentship for 
astronomy and physical optics during the period 
1896-99, soon gaining also a fellowship at St John’s 
College His interests were then mainly in electro¬ 
dynamic theory , and the work of his studentship 
produced a memoir (Phil Trans, 1897, pp 89-127) 
which ought to be classical, in which the theory of the 
magneto-optic rotation of light and the cognate 
reflection effect were finally systematised and co¬ 
ordinated, under the test of laborious comparisons 
with the numerical experimental data 

In due course Dr Leathern became mathematical 
lecturer at St John’s College, and afterwards univer¬ 
sity lecturer and for a series of years he exerted a 
wide influence on the teaching For the mathematical 
tripos he was an examiner on as many as six occasions, 
two of them (1912, 1913) after he had been withdrawn 
from all teaching except an annual advanced course 
on electrodynamics For he had become senior 
bursar of his college in 1908, and henceforth he threw 
himself into its external affairs and general adminis¬ 
tration with assiduity and practical success 
In 1905 Dr Leathern took up the editorship, in 
conjunction with Prof E T Whittaker, of a series 
of Mathematical Tracts projected by a Cambridge 
group of lecturers, which, in numerous volumes, has 
become under their care an important survey, almost 
an encyclopaedia, of domains of recent higher mathe¬ 
matics To this undertaking he contributed the earliest 
volume of the series, and one on optical systems 
His own later special investigations, exhibiting the 
geometrical trend that is associated with the Irish 
school, thus including applications of conformal trans¬ 
formations to physical problems, were published mainly 
by the London Mathematical Society and the Royal 
Irish Academy A note in Roy Soc Proc established 
an unexpected mode of interaction between a magnet, 
supposed to consist of revolving electron-systems, and 
a varying electric field, too small, however, to permit 
»9f experimental scrutiny 

Durmg the War Dr Leathern felt bound to volunteer 
for work m the Research Department at Woolwich 
Arsenal, then m need of mathematical help, handing 
ovef . as much of his bursanal work as was possible 
to senior colleagues About two years ago he had 
to submit to a sudden and very drastic surgical opera¬ 
tion m time he recovered, and though never strong 
agam, he resumed his activities with all the previous 
zeal and judgment But the mischief could only be 
delayed, no^removpd and his loss will now be deeply 
felt not only in his own college but also throughout 
the university _*_ * I ^ 


Dr E. A Merck 

The death took place at Darmstadt on February 25 
, pf Pnvy Councillor Dr E A Merck, senior partner of 
tile chemical works of E Merck Dr Merck was bom 
P' n * NO, 278;, VOL. Ill] 


at Darmstadt on Julv 30,1855, he studied pharmaco¬ 
logy and chemistry, and took his degree in Freiburg 
1 B under Ad Claus He then took over the Lngel- 
apotheke, which had been in the possession of the family 
of Merck since 1668, and became one of the managers 
of the chemical works of E Merck 

The works, which were then on only a modest scale, 
were greatly enlarged through the energy and initiative 
of Dr Merck and his cousin, Louis Merck who was his 
partner, and developed into one of the greatest manu¬ 
factories of preparations for medical purposes T o the 
production of drugs was added that of alkaloids, 
the preparation of synthetic remedies (for example, 
“ veronal ”), and various sera In response to the 
demand of chemists for pure reagents, the production 
of chemicall) pure preparations and solutions for volu¬ 
metric analysis was taken m hand, and the firm’s 
products became famous throughout the world The 
connexion between the industry of chemical prepara¬ 
tions on one hand and the pharmaceutical chemists 
and physicians on the other was steadily maintained 
by the literary publications “Mercks Jabresbenrht,” 
“ Mcrcks Index,” and “ Mercks Reagenzienveryeichms ” 
Dr Merck took an important part in all these de¬ 
velopments At the same time he worked continually 
for the improvement of the training of pharmaceutical 
chemists and the social position of the whole chemical 
profession For six successn c years he was president 
of the Verein Deutscher Chemiker, and he represented 
German chemistry at many international gatherings 
His strong historical interest led him to give particular 
attention to the work of 1 lebig, and he was one of the 
founders of the Liebig Museum at Giessen 


We regret to announce the following deaths 
prof A S Dogiel professor of histology in the 
University of Petrograd whose investigations on 
the histology of the peripheral nervous system are 
well known , 

Prof A S Hint emeritus astronomer of the 
Washburn Observatory, University of Wisconsin, on 
February 22 aged sixty-nine 

Prof W S Haines, professor of chemistry, materia 
medica, and toxicology at Rush Medical College, 
and professor of toxicology in the University of 
Chicago, on January 27, aged seventy-two 

Sir Joseph M'Grath, a vice-president of the Royal 
Dublin Society, and registrar of the National Uni¬ 
versity of Ireland since 1908, on March 15, aged 
sixty four 

Mr W Pearson for nearly fifty-eight years pro- 
sector to the Museum of the Royal College of Surgeons 
of England, on March 15 aged eighty-two 

Sir Thomas Roddick, formerly professor of surgery, 
McGill University, and the first Colonial president 
of the British Medical Association, at its Montreal 
meeting m 1897, on February 20, aged seventy-six 
Sir William Thorburn, ementus professor of 
clinical surgery in the University of Manchester, on 
March 18, aged sixty-one 

Prof J Trowbridge, emeritus professor of physics 
at Harvard University, on February 18, aged seventy- 


Mr E W Vredenburg, of the Geological Survey of 
India, on March 12 

Prof N E Wedensky, professor of physiology m 
the University of Petrograd 
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Current Topics and Events 


The Conjoint Board of Scientific Societies was dis¬ 
solved by a resolution passed at a meeting of the 
Board held at the Royal Society on March 22 The 
Royal Society took" the initiative in the formation of 
the Board in 1916 , and when a few months ago the 
council decided that the society no longer desired 
to remain in this federation, whether under the 
original constitution, or the new one proposed, there 
was little hope for the continued vitality of a body so 
sharply truncated The chief scientific and technical 
societies—about sixty in all—in the British Isles 
were represented on the Board, and the special com¬ 
mittees appointed from time to time have produced 
a number of notable reports Among such com¬ 
mittees may be mentioned those on the water power 
of the British Empire, glue and other adhesives, 
national instruction in technical optics, timber for 
aeroplane construction, and the application of 
science to agriculture A couple of years ago the 
Board appointed a committee to arrange for the pub¬ 
lication of a world-list of scientific serials, with indica¬ 
tions of libraries in the chief centres of Great Britain 
where such periodicals could be consulted It is 
gratifying to know that the interests of the Board in 
the list, towards the publication of which the Carnegie 
United Kingdom Trust made a grant of 1000/, have 
been vested in three trustees so that notwithstanding 
the dissolution of the Board the issue of the list is 
assured tor this provision thanks are due largely 
to Dr P Chalmers Mitchell In its early years the 
Board owed much to Sir Joseph Thomson, who, as 
president of the Royal Society, was president also of 
it Sir Arthur Schuster and Sir Herbert Jackson 
were associated with the Board throughout its exist¬ 
ence, and did invaluable work for it, while the de¬ 
voted service rendered by the Secretary, Prof W W 
Watts, created a sense of indebtedness which can 
never be adequately expressed It Is impossible not 
to regret that a federation of such early promise 
should have had so short a life 

Sir Frederick Mott, pathologist to the mental 
hospitals of the London County Council for twenty- 
seven years, and director of the Council's pathological 
laboratory, is retiring from the service at the end of 
this month By his own researches and by stimulat¬ 
ing and encouraging the spirit of investigation m 
others, he has brilliantly discharged the difficult task 
of establishing the tradition that it is the business of 
the authority having control over asylums for the 
insane, not only to see to the security and comfort of the 
inmates, but also to secure that progressive work on 
the nature and causes of mental diseases shall be 
directed towards their prevention and cure His 
demonstration that general paralysis of the insane is 
in fact a late manifestation of syphilis in the nervous 
system is perhaps the most conspicuous piece of his 
personal work among patients and inthe laboratory, 
and it has entirely altered our conception of the 
disease The Archives of Neurology and other jour¬ 
nals show the quantity of good work which came 
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from the laboratory at Claybury—the more remark¬ 
able when we remember that Sir Fredenck was also 
a busy general physician attached to Charing Cross 
Hospital Two of the plans in which he was much 
interested have now matured in the moving of the 
central laboratory to a more accessible site in London, 
and in the establishment of the Maudsley Hospital at 
Denmark Hill for the study of the early stages of 
mental derangement The solid foundation which 
he has laid should do much to secure success for the 
new arrangements 

Among the important centenaries of scientific 
interest this year is that of the birth of Sir William 
Siemens, who was born m Lenthe, Hanover, on April 
4, 1823, and died in this country on November 19, 
1883 Siemens took up his residence in England in 
1844, and from 1839 was a naturalised Englishman 
It would be difficult to measure the value of his 
services to our industries, for he was one of the fore¬ 
most electrical engineers of his day, while as a metal¬ 
lurgist his name is connected with the introduction 
of the regenerative furnace and the manufacture of 
open-hearth steel His scientific knowledge was no 
less noteworthy than his Inventive ingenuity, while 
above all he was a man of affairs The first president 
of the Society of Telegraph Engineers, he also served 
as president of the Mechanical Engineers and of the 
Iron and Steel Institute It was m his address to the 
latter body that he threw out the pregnant suggestion 
of utilising some of the power of the Niagara Falls 
and transmitting it long distances by electric con¬ 
ductors In much of bis work he was associated with 
his brothers Werner, Carl, and Friedrich In the 
issue of Nature for November 29, 1883, Lord Kelvin 
gave an account of Siemens’s scientific career and 
work as a contribution to our senes of Scientific 
Worthies 

On April 7 occurs the centenary of the death of 
the French physicist Jacques Alexandra Cesar 
Charles, the pioneer of scientific ballooning Bom 
in 1746, Charles began life as a clerk in the Ministry 
of Finance He devoted his leisure to scientific 
pursuits and he became known as a lecturer and 
experimenter In 1783, a few months after the 
brothers Montgolfier had made their first experiments 
with the hot-air balloon, Charles conceived the idea . 
of filling a balloon with hydrogen His first im¬ 
portant demonstration was made in December 1, 
1783, when Charles and his companion, Francis 
Robert, rose from the gardens of the Tmlerias to a 
height of 9000 feet Charles made his hydrogen by 
the action of iron on sulphunc acid To him is due 
the invention of the valve, the car, the use of ballast, 
and the employment of rubber for rendering the * 
silken envelope gas-tight He was also the first to 
use the barometer m a balloon. Very great interest 
was excited by the work of Montgolfier and Charles, 
and Lavoisier was instructed by the Paris Academy 
of Sciences to draw up a report as to the value of 
the discovery Charles was admitted to the Academy 
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in 1785, received a pension from Louis XVI, and, 
after the Revolution, occupied a post at the Con¬ 
servatoire des Arts et Metiers He is buried in the 
Pdre-Lachaise cemetery 

Thanks to the generosity of the Spanish Govern¬ 
ment the Science Museum, South Kensington, now 
possesses a model of the flagship of Columbus the 
Santa Maria, in which, accompanied by the Ptnta 
and Nira, he made his famous voyage of discovery 
in 1492 The model is a copy of one in the Navil 
Museum, Madrid, and has been made under the 
supervision of the director, Capt Don Antonio de la 
Reyna y Pidal From time to time many inquiries 
have been made regarding the details of the Santa 
Maria and for the Chicago Exhibition of 1893 a 
replica was constructed and sailed across the Atlantic 
by a Spanish crew under Capt Concas, the course 
followed being that travelled by Columbus The 
Pmta and Nina were small vessels of about 40 or 
50 tons, but the Santa Marta had a displacement 
of 233 tons She was 95 feet long over all, carried 
a complement of 52 men, and mounted eight guns 
for firing stone shot Another of the existing models 
of the Santa Maria is that made by Capt Terry, 
who Searched Southern Furope for information, this 
model is illustrated in Chatterton’s well known 
" Sailing Ships and their Story " 

Mr Stanley Baldwin Chancellor of the Ex¬ 
chequer, announced m the House of Commons on 
March 22 that he had decided to withdraw the 
proposal to charge fees for admission to the British 
Museum, Bloomsbury, and the Natural History 
Museum The announcement followed a statement 
by Major Boyd-Carpenter, Parliamentary Secretary 
to the Ministry of Labour, that the cost of equipping 
the British Museum and the Natural History Museum 
with turnstiles for the collection of admission fees 
had been estimated at {500, and that possibly one 
extra attendant would be required 

A conventional distinction is often drawn between 
sue nee and art, but in their finest developments they 
have much in common In an address before the 
Circle of Scientific, Technical, and Trade Journalists 
on March 20, Prof Beresford Pite defined the artist 
as one who found his pleasure in his work—a defini- 
■ tion that surely applies equally well to the researcher 
” 1 ® pure science He also pointed out that the full 
development of architecture requires the stimulus of 
contact with other countries The Elizabethan period 
was one of poverty in architectural effort, though 
literature flourished, a condition attributed to the 
Isolation of this country from the Continent, owing 
i to religious differences This again applies to science, 
for the crippling effect of lack of intercourse with 
men of science in other countries is well recognised 
Perhaps a Jhird j^oint of similarity might be found 
iff his claim that the architect, like the man of science, 
does much work without prospect of reward * He is 
" not paid for what he " rubs out,” neither is the ex- 
’ penmenter proportionately rewarded for the many 
> fruitless experinjp4ts that usually precede a genuine 
/discovery In the course of the discussion the Press, 
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the influence of which in directing public attention 
to the claims of science has already been invited at 
previous meetings, was given an opportunity of hear¬ 
ing a masterly lecture on the ideals of architecture 
The annual meeting of the National Institute of 
Industrial Psychology was held on March 20 at the 
rooms of the Royal Society Mr H J Welch, 
chairman of the Institute, presided Lord Balfour 
was tho principal speaker and he pointed out how 
mistaken is the idea that science has nothing to do 
with practical life As a nation we are too apt to 
think that science exists for men of science and that 
it can have no interest for practical men He wished 
to bring together men of science, capitalists, leaders 
of labour—all the forces of society—in order to further 
the work of uniting science and practice By the 
application of physiology and psychology Lord Balfour 
expressed the hope that the labours of the wage- 
earners may be made easier and smoother so that 
work instead of being a kind of torture, may become 
a pleasure He quoted Francis Bacon to the effect 
that the object of science is the relief of man s estate 
The next speaker, Sir Charles Sherrington, president 
of the Roval Society, described the changes which 
have taken place during his lifetime in the 
position of psychology The early pioneers in ex¬ 
perimental psychology occupied themselves with prob¬ 
lems which seemed quite remote from any practical 
application , now, many of these early researches are 
recognised as of far-reaching practical importance 
Sir Charles made a special plea for adequate support 
for, and sympathy with that part of the work of the 
Institute which is known as vocational selection 
Most boys have no chance whatever of gettmg into 
an occupation that suits them best unguided they 
drift into any trade Both Sir Lynden Macassey 
and Mr A Pugh showed from different points of 
view that there is more waste in industry owing to 
indifferent management than to indifferent workman¬ 
ship Industrial managers are more equipped, as a 
rule, for controlling machines than for controlling 
men Dr C Myers, director of the Institute, gave 
some details of the actual work of the Institute 
The Central Mimng-Rand Mines premium of 25! 
has been awarded by the South African Institution 
of Engineers to Mr W J Home, organiser of tech¬ 
nical education, Transvaal, for his paper on *' Tech¬ 
nical Education for Trades," read at Johannesburg 
At the ordinary scientific meeting of the Chemical 
Society held on March 1, Prof Bohuslav Brauner, 
Prof Ernst Cohen, Prof Gilbert N Lewis, Prof 
Charles Moureu, Prof Am6 Pictet and Prof Theodor 
Svedberg were elected honorary fellows 
The King and Queen have consented to lay the 
foundation-stone3 of the new buildings for medical 
research at University College Hospital, London 
These buildings, it will be remembered, have been 
made possible by a munificent gift of 1,250,000/ 
from tbe Rockefeller Foundation, announced some 
three years ago It is probable that the ceremony 
| wilt take place towards the end of May 
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The annual general meeting of the Society of 
Chemical Industry will be held at Cambridge on 
June 21-23 Dr E 1 Armstrong will deliver his 
presidential address on the first day of the meeting 
On June 22, the Society’s medal will be presented to 
Dr C C Carpenter and later in the same day Dr 
F W Aston will deliver an address on ' Isotopes ” 
During the early part of the same week, it will be 
remembered the International Union of Pure and 
Applied Chemistry is also meeting at Cambridge 

At the annual general meeting of the Chemical 
Society held on March 22, Sir James Walker, the 
retiring president delivered his presidential address 
entitled " Symbols and Formulae ” The following 
elections were afterwards declared Prof W P 
Wynne as president, Prof ] F Thorpe as treasurer 
new vice-presidents, Dr J T Hewitt, Prof G T 
Morgan, Sir William J Pope Prof J M Thomson, 
and Sir James Walker, new members of council, 
Dr E F Armstrong, Prof W N Haworth, Dr C K 
Ingold, Dr H McCombie Dr G W Monier-Williams 
and Dr J Reilly 

In Great Bn tain the period of Summer Time will 
begin this year at 2 a m , G M T on Sunday April 
22, and will continue until 2 \ m G M T , on Sunday 
September 16 In Belgium, Summer Time begins 
after midnight on March 31 The Pans correspondent 
of the Times states that, m order to meet the opposition 
to Summer Time from representatives of agnculture 
in the Chamber of Deputies, the French Government 
has decided to substitute for it the time of Strasbourg 
which is about thirty five minutes in advance of 
Greenwich time 

With reference to the letter published in Nature 
of February 17, p 222, describing a remarkable 
mirage observed at Cape Wrath on December 5 
1922, a letter has been received from Mr Albert 
Tarn of Thornton Heath, who describes a somewhat 
similar occurrence at Oban in August 1885 Mr 
Tam states that he was sleeping in a bedroom at 
the back of a house adjoining the Waverley Hotel, 
so that the room faced inland Dunng the course 
of the night he awoke, and on looking out of the 
window saw what appeared to be a view of Oban 
Bay with the moon shining on the water The 
date is not given, and no observations are available 
to decide whether the circumstances resembled those 
at Cape Wrath 

The repost of the National Museum of Wales 
for 1921-22 announces the completion of the western 
section of the new building and of the western portion 
of the entrance-hall A fumigating chamber has 
been installed to rid specimens of insects and other 
pests Among the many interesting accessions we 
note a beaker of early Bronze Age type from 
Glamorganshire, which contained the remains of a 
child's skull showing symptoms of rickets, the 
earliest recorded instance of this disease in Great 
Britain or perhaps m the world Several thousand 
specimens of fossil plants most carefully collected 
from the successive beds in the Coal Measures of 
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Gilfach Coch and Clydach Vale by Mr David Davies, 
and the basis of his recent paper before the Geological 
Society, have been presented by him and will be 
preserved in cabinets given for the purpose by local 
bodies interested in the coal industry 

The Australian National Research Council has 
commenced the publication at Sydney of a quarterly 
journal under the editorship of Dr A B Walkom, 
which is to give short abstracts of papers written by 
Australian scientific workers—even when thev appear 
m periodicals not published in Australia Ihe price 
of the journal is 4s per annum The first four 
numbers of the journal have already appeared, and 
extend to 32 pages The abstracts are arranged in 
sections according to the branches of science repre¬ 
sented on the Research Council, and the 245 which 
constitute the first year s total are distributed among 
the sections as follows agriculture 70, botany 31 
chemistry 14, engineering 1, geography 1, geology 18, 
mathematics 1 mining and metallurgy o, pathology 
13, physics 1, physiology 4 veterinary science 3, 
zoology 88 Cross references are given so that an 
abstract of interest in a section other than that in 
which it appears can readily be found The distri¬ 
bution of the abstracts among the sections is interest¬ 
ing as evidence of the extent to which science is being 
brought to bear on the special problems which a 
developing colony presents to its Government 

Mr J Reid Moir is publishing through Mr W E 
Harrison, the Ancient House Ipswich, under the 
title of The Great Flint Implements of Cromer, 
Norfolk ’’ an account of his discoveries in 1921 of a 
large and remarkable series of flint implements and 
flakes, to which attention has already been directed 
in the columns of Nai ure The forthcoming volume 
will contain a number of illustrations by E T Lmg- 
wood 

We have received from Messrs Watson and Sons 
Parker Street, Kingsway, Bulletin 50 S , containing 
descriptions of some new X-ray accessories A new 
mercury interrupter with a rotary rectifier designed 
for continuous work under heavy loads is illustrated, 
also an automatic time switch for exposures ranging 
from one-sixteenth of a second to thirty seconds The 
extensive use of X-rays for therapeutic purposes has 
led to great improvements in the design of suitable 
stands which serve the double purpose of holding the 
X-ray tube and allowing it to be manipulated at any 
angle The new stand illustrated here has some good 
constructional features, and the tube itself is almost 
completely enclosed by protective material which has 
an absorption equivalent of 3 mm of lead This 
protective shield is provided with an arrangement 
which permits of forced air cooling dunng the working 
of the tube 

The 1922 Year-Book of the Franklin Institute, 
Philadelphia, contains some interesting facts from the 
history of the Institute It was organised in 1824 
for " the discovery of physical and natural laws and 
their application to increase the well-being and com¬ 
fort of mankind,” and duly installed in its own ‘house 
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two years later It is noteworthy that in 1831 a 
joint committee of the Institute and the American 
Philosophical Society began systematic meteorological 
observations in aid of agricultural and other interests, 
and eight years later the Pennsylvania legislntutc 
made a grant of 4000 dollars for the purchase of liistru 
ments at the discretion of the Institute this is stated 
to be the earliest instance on record of the appro 
pnation in any country of public funds for tin collec 
tion of facts relating to the weather I h< Institute 
awards medals, of which the best known is the 
Fr inklin medal, for distinguished work inadvincing 
physu il science or its applications it was founded 


in 1914, and among its recipients have been Sir James 
Ifewar and Sir J J Thomson Other awards made 
are the Elliott Cresson medal, for research and 
m\ention the Howard N Potts medal, for dis¬ 
tinguished work in science or the arts and for papers 
presented to the Institute, the Ldward Longstreth 
medal for meritorious work in scienci or the arts , 
and the Boyden premium of 1000 dollars, to anv 
resident of N America who shall dctcimine by tx 
penment whethei all nys of light and other physu il 
rays are or ate not transmitted with the same velocity 
an awird was made in 1007 for 1 solution dealing 
with the visible and ultra-vioh t pirts of the spectrum 


Our Astronomical Column. 


Mi ii oks in Airu Meteors are seldom abundant 
in April but there arc a number of interesting 
showers visible including the I yrids which are con¬ 
nected with the first lomct of 1861 This displ ly 
usually attains a maximum on April 21 and the con¬ 
ditions will be rather favourable this y r eir as tlu 
moon will be visible onlv as a crescent in the evening 
sky The T ynds exhibit a radiant which moves 
eastwards ibout i degree per day, and we require 
more evidemt on this point I he shower however 
is of verv short duration in its active stigt and 
meteors belonging to it are rarely seen two or three 
days before or ifter the dite of maximum 

In April there arc a large number of feeble showers 
which it is desirable to investigate further These 
include positions near a Pcrsu /i l rsac Majons 
a Cygm a Cephu etc In Hercules Corona, Bootes 
and Ophiuchus there arc a few well pronounced dis¬ 
plays which apparently recur annually 

Thi- T ci tpsf 01 Srpii mbfr 1922 in Qui tnsi \nd 
—Mr J C Russell of Brisbane sends some notes 
on his observations of this eclipse made at Stanthorpe 
a favourite summer resort nearly 3000 feet ibove 
sea level The NSW Branch of the BAA were 
also stationed here Ihere was in extensive view 
over the plain to the west and the moon s sh idow 
was seen approaching 1 little in front of the hori/011 
line and therefore about 10 miles distant looking 
like a local rain squall Shadow bands were observed 
at the same time The central dark bands were 
12 or 15 inches apart, about 4 inches wide fringed 
with an equal width of half-tone on e ich side and a 
bright strip between them They passed at the rate 
of*-10 per second Their least distance from Ins 
eye was 8 feet I hey were followed to a distmcc of 
30 or 50 feet, where they appeared fainter but 3 or 
5 times wider than when nearest He ascribes them 
to compressional waves in the air caused by the 
cooling effect of the shadow cone which was passing 
at a rate exceeding that of sound Mr Russell also 
makes the plausible suggestion that the shapes of the 
bands as seen are largely modified by the phenomenon 
of persistence of vision He thinks the apparent en 
largement at a distance was a (partly mental) effect 
due to this ca^ise 

During totality the shadow covered most of the 
sky, but near the horizon to north, and south there 
was a red glow, due to distant regions of the atmo¬ 
sphere beyond the shadow (This effect was also 
aeon in Norway in 1896) The shadow was 120 
pules wide, and the. observer 9 miles north of the 
•centre 

JHe corona was seen with direct vision to a distance 
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of l diameter from the limb being very bright w ith 
iverted vision two faint extensions were seen one 
to N W the other in tlu upper part each 5 minutes 
wide uid rc idling to 1} diameters from the limb 
they gave the corona the ipptarance of a wind- 
vine a simile used on former occasions Mr Russell s 
discription of the corona mentions three immense 

spearhe ids of w lute light one to the zenith the 
other two on the lower side the left hind one being 
the larger thtse formed as it were a great forked 
beard A ruby spot doubtless 1 prominence was 
seen on tlu low left hand 

A few stars were seen during totality but they were 
not specified An iccount 111 BAA Journ (Jan) 
by Dr V T Turner states that six wiri seen of 
which Venus Mercury Jupiter and Spica were 
identified two that were seen far to the south may 
h iv e been o and (i Centaun 

Probifms of ihf Niuki —Ihe Rev H 
Macpherson contributes an article on the tubule 
to Jiiscoverv (March) The numerous and rapid 
changes of view that have taki 11 place with regird 
to them illustrate the difficulty of knowing where 
to place them in schemes of stellar cosmogony l lu 

island universe thcorv of the spnals was received 
hack into general favour ten \cars ago but Mr 
van Manic ns detection of perceptible rotitorv 
movements in several of them in combination with 
the spectroscopic determination of radial velocities 
enables hypothetical parallaxes to be estimated 
These correspond to distances of a few thousand 
light ytars so that they appeir to be within the 
limits of our own universe Dr Jeans regards the 
luminous knots on the runs of these spirals as giant 
st arx in process of formation at the rate of one ev ery 
few centuries 

There is another difficulty not felt at the time 
when stellar types O B, A were supposed to be the 
earliest in the spectral stqucnce which the Giant 
and Dwarf theory renders puzzling this is the 
frequent association of these types with planetary 
nebulae in the case of O and with bright diffused 
nebulae in the cases of B A (Orion and the Pleiades) 
It would seem that these nebulae can scarcely be 
regarded as the parents of the stars that they sur¬ 
round, since, if such were the case, they would be 
much more m evidence round giant stars of type M 
The conclusion appears to be that the natural condi¬ 
tion of nebulosity is dark, but that it may become 
bright either by simple reflection as appears to be 
the case with the nebulae in the Pleiades, or by 
selective excitation, which causes some of its gases 
to glow. Prof Russell compares this to the excita¬ 
tion that; occurs in a comet when near perihelion 
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Research 

Archaeological Exploration at Zimbabwe —A 
noteworthy contnbution to the discussion of the 
origin and date of the Zimbabwe ruins appears in the 
recently issued vol xx of the Proceedings of the 
Rhodesian Scientific Association in the form of a 
communication from Mr H R Douslin lately 
Director of Public Works on “ Recent Explorations 
at Zimbabwe " Mr Douslin has excavated the ruins 
on two occasions In 1909 the trench made by Dr 
Randall Maclver in 1905 was carried down to solid 
rock by a pit under the wall of the Temple The 
base of the foundations was reached at about 2 ft 
and the rock at about 10 ft below surface level 
Only broken pottery, of a type common to all the 
rums and similar to that made by natives to-day, 
was found Tn 1915 excavations were earned out 
inside the wall of the Acropolis which it is assumed 
was built before the Temple and a large part of the 
red earth filling was removed 1 he original entrance 
was discovered—a passage many feet below what is 
considered to be the original foundation of the wall 
on the western side It ended against a dead wall 
of the internal red - earth filling This filling, on 
whuh many of the internal walls are built would 
therefore appear to be of more recent origin than the 
mam outer wall Solid rock was reached at about 
ten feet below present surface level where the old 
dwellings were found Their workmanship is 
superior to that of present day natives and of a 
character unknown to them The finds included 
two finely ornamented copper bands an iron sh ickle 
assegais, fragments of a soapstone bowl and the 
usual Kaffir beads and pottery No gold was found 
and the author points out that the gold ornaments 
etc, for which the greatest antiquity has been 
claimed, were found on or near the surface ten feet 
above the original occupation level 

Social Significance of U S Army Inteliigencf 
Tests —lh-of P E Davidson discusses in the 
Scientific Monthly (February 192^) some of the 
generalisations which have been drawn from the 
now well known American Army intelligence tests 
1 hese tests originally applied m order to differentiate 
men for army posts, disclosed the unwelcome fact 
that large numbers of the population ranked very 
low in innate intelligence Some writers have 
concluded from this that the traditional democratic 
ideal must be renounced as only a gifted few are 
capable of ruling 1 be writer of the article believes, 
however, that three assumptions have to be made 
if such conclusions are sound (1) that the army 
draft was truly representative of the American 
population in general, (11 ) that the tests were 
really tests of native ability and not of educational 
advantages, (in) that the native intellect in 
question is so general as to condition social success 
of any significant kind He gives reasons for dis¬ 
puting each of these assumptions, and shows that 
large numbers of the more intelligent members of 
the community were unrepresented, that the tests 
made heavy demands on language knowledge, and 
that many factors other than native ability help 
to determine a man's social position While agree¬ 
ing that the gifted minority should have every 
possible advantage, he disputes the belief that these 
alone should be trained, while large numbers are to 
be denied training because of an arbitrarily imputed 
stupidity The article gives a salutary and timely 
check to the ardent enthusiasts who would impute 
to tests more than they can legitimately bear It 
is frequently the social applications of scientific 
research that are unscientific 
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Efficiency in Fine Linen Weaving —A report 
on fine linen weaving has been prepared by Mr 
H C Weston on behalf of the Industrial Fatigue 
Research Board (Report No 20, " A Study of 
Efficiency m Fine Linen Weaving ’ Textile Senes 
No 5, H M S O , 1922, is 6 d net) The investiga¬ 
tion was undertaken for the purpose of enabling a 
companson to be made between the conditions of 
work and efficiency in linen-weaving sheds and in 
cotton weaving sheds, the latter having previously 
been investigated The output from each of forty 
looms was recorded, hourly readings of the wet- 
and dry bulb temperatures were taken, and the 
amount of time noted during which artificial light 
was used A detailed description of the nature of 
the weaving process is given and the general condi¬ 
tions of the sheds Tables showing the hourly, 
diurnal daily and weekly variations of efficiency 
and temperature arc appended The writer con¬ 
cludes that there is evidence to show that the eco¬ 
nomic limit of temperature for fine linen weaving is 
reached when the wet-bulb temperature exceeds 
73° F Up to this limit increase of temperature 
results in increase of productive efficiency but 
beyond it efficiency falls owing to the discomfort 
and fatigue of the workers He also shows that the 
use of artificial light reduces efficiency approximately 
by 11 per cent of its normal daylight value A 
similar result was reported m a previous investigation 
made by the Industrial Tatigue Research Board 
into silk-weaving These results are not unworthy 
of consideration in discussions of daylight saving 

The Distribution of Mecalithic Monuments 
in England and Waifs —In the Proceedings of 
the Manchester Literary and Philosophical Society 
vol lxv No 13) Mr W J Perry supplies some 
urther arguments in support of his theory that 
megalithic monuments were the work of a race of 
miners engaged in the search for precious metals and 
other valuables This he holds to be established in 
the cases of Cornwall, Devonshire, Wales Derby¬ 
shire Northumberland and Cumberland The diffi¬ 
culty remains regarding those in Dorset, Wilts, and 
Oxford, including Stonehenge and Avebury The 
explanation is that this latter senes is situated on 
the Upper Chalk flint bearing formation ' Flint 
implements,’ he remarks, ‘ are found in all parts 
of the country, even in places far away from the 
source of the material Sir John Evans mentions 
particularly Devon and Cornwall as regions where 
there is an abundance of flint implements and flakes, 
and these counties have no flint-beanng formations, 
though in some places there are some on the surfaces 
These would not be nearly so good for the purpose 
as those from the chalk regions of Wilts and Dorset 
We have thus the remarkable fact that flint imple¬ 
ments are found all over the country, and that the 
builders of megaliths including long barrows, have 
chosen out those very portions of the chalk country 
which produce flints 

Distribution of Organisms in Cui turk Media — 
As a rule the accuracy of biometrical determinations 
must be ascertained empirically from a statistical 
study of the observations , in certain cases, as has 
been shown in the theory of hsemocytometer counts, 
the law of variation may be calculated, and the 
accuracy known with precision, provided the tech¬ 
nique of the counting process is effectively perfect 
A study of the extensive bacterial count data 
accumulated at Rothamsted by Cutler and Thornton, 
using Thornton’s agar medium, indicated that the 
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same law of variation, the Poisson series, was obeyed 
by the number of colonies counted on parallel plates 
Statistical tests were devised which proved that, save 
for a small proportion of definite exceptions, the 
necessary perfection of technique was effectively 
realised (R A lusher, H G Thornton, W A 
Mackenzie, Annals of Applied Biology, vol ix p 325 
1923) In studying the exceptional cases it appealed 
that these fall into two classes, (1) an abnormally 
high variation which when investigated experiment¬ 
ally, has been traced to certain bottom-spreading 
organisms isolated from soil from Leeds and from 
Rothamsted, and (2) an abnormally low varntion 
ascnbable to defective procedure in the preparation 
of the medium Application of the same tests to 
other extensive series of bacterial counts show ed that 
a similar approach to theoretical accuracy though 
rare had been obtained by Breed anil Stocking in 
counts of IS colt in milk It should be emphasised 
that all cases of departure from the theoretical law 
of distribution which have bten investigated arc 
associated with large system itic errors m the means , 
for this reason simple tests are presented by which 
such deviations from the tlieoietical accuracy ot tin 
method can be detected 

Primulas 01 CrNTRAi Asia— Mr h Kmgdon 
Ward, who was referred to m Naiuki of February 
17, p 231 as returning to England after extensive 
travels in Central Asn has been contributing some 
account of his previous (seventh) expedition in Asia 
in the Gardeners Chronicle since May 1922 Thest 
articles not only describe very vividly the first 
discoveries of many new plants to be of interest 
afterwards to the British growers of nov titles but 
also frequently raise interesting general questions 
from the point of view of a keen observer of plants 
as, for example the discussion in the issue of bebruan 
10 (p 80) as to t.hf association of me d—a granular 
waxy deposit developed on the cuticle—and fiagi nice 
in the Primulas, and the observation that the PnmuJcs 
found growl ng on boggy habitats are gent rally without 
meal 

The CurrciF o* Coiion —A paper by R G 
Farglier and M li Probert in the Journal of the 
Textile Institute vol 14 pp 1 49 T65 February 
1923, seems to represent a notable advance in our 
knowledge of the chemical composition of the plant 
cuticle Material extracted from American cotton 
by ben/ol, heating with superheated steam was 
available from some very large scale experiments 
This method opens up the possibility of hydrolysis 
during extraction but the large bulk of material 
marie available by the scale of operations has pro¬ 
vided very precise information as to certain con¬ 
stituents of the cotton wax although doubt may 
remain as to the exact form in which they are present 
in the cuticle A new alcohol, gossypyl alcohol, 
C,,H,A is identified and described montanyl 
alcohol, C,„H m O, present in smaller amount is also 
described for the first time small amounts of ceryl 
and camaiibyl alcohol were also found and a mixture 
of phytosterpls , little if any glycerol was present 
Palmitic, stearic, and oleic acids were found in the 
free state, tlje sodium salts of mpntanic, cerotic, 
palmitic, “and steanc acid were identified, as well as 
the salt of hn acid, C,«H„ 0 1 , oleic acid and a lower 
laomende of oleic acid were preserft as esters, but 
the proportion of unsaturated acids either free or 
combined, was small While this work, on one hand, 
will throw much llgjit on the problem of scouring 
cotton, on the other, it gives much needed mforma- 
WJ as to the chemical constituents of the plant 
Cuticle, 
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The Isoeiace.x —Norma E Pfeiffer has published 
a most valuable systematic study of this family m 
the Annals of the Missouri Botanical Garden (vol 9, 
No 2, April 1922) After a brief account of the 
morphology and ecology of the genus which is in 
complete as a bibliographical account of European 
work upon Isoetcs the species are grouped into sections, 
and keys are provided for the identification of species 
within the sections Breaking away from former 
systematic studies where habitat characters have 
largely been used for the establishment of main sub¬ 
divisions the present sections are based upon the 
megaspore surface whether tuberculate spiny, 
crested or reticulate Within the sections great use 
is made of the lobing of the corms and the amount 
of development of the velum , megaspore characters 
are again frequently used and eight plates are pro 
vided with photographic illustration of megasporcs 
of different spei tes The f unily is a remarkable 
one to the student of plant distribution Of the 
64 species described most are very restricted in 
range the only exceptions being Isoetcs Braunti 
Dur m North America and I lacustns and I 
echmospora in Furope Some of the Mediterranean 

forms appeir to the author to show close affinities, 
as though originating from a common stock but 
on the whole present knowledgt of the species and 
their distribution is too puzzling and probably too 
incomplete to encouragt premature speculation as 
to centres of distribution and evolutionary tendencies 
It is interesting to find one submerged species l 
echinospora—i\v/Ays without stomata whih I Brawm 
always possesses some 

Physiography of Porio Uico —\ detailed study 
of the physical geography of the West Indi in island 
of Porto Rico by Mr A K l^ibeck is published by 
the New York Academy of Sciences (\ol 1 pt 4) 
It is the last section of a complete survey of the 
island undertaken by the Academy The present 
part which includes a large scale map is the out¬ 
come of field work in 1916-17 I he physiographical 
history of Porto Rico appears to ha t btgun with a 
complex mass of igneous rocks which were eventually 
reiiuced to a jk neplain except for two well defined 
monadnoc k groups now known as the I uquillo moun¬ 
tains and the Cordillera Central No direct evidence 
on the liorst nature of this ancient land mass was 
avail iblc Uplift of the peneplain led to a new 
cycle of erosion but only along the northern side of 
the island was a second peneplain produced On 
the south the island was worn down less effectively 
probably because of inadequate rainfall Partial sub¬ 
mergence then allowed the formation of coastal plains 
on both north and south sides which after uplift 
were considerably dissected Mr Lobeck traces these 
events and discusses also recent changes now in pro¬ 
gress, illustrating his lucid paper by photographs and 
block diagrams Some notes are added on the 
islands of Desecheo, Mona, Vieques, Culebra, and 
Muertos 

PLlOCFNR VFRTEBRATFS FROM 1HF lERTIVRlFS OF 

Arizona —On the initiative of the United States 
Geological Survey and with the co operation of the 
United States National Museum, Mr J W Gidley 
went early m 1921 to collect fossil vertebrates m 
the San Pedro Valley Anzom, with the view of 
establishing the age of the deposits there, which 
until then had been termed Pleistocene A pre¬ 
liminary report has now been issued as Professional 
Paper 131-E of the United States Geological Survey 
Unfortunately the material collected represents for 
the most part new species which cannot therefore 
be correKted with known faunas of other localities 
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where the age of the beds has been established 
With two or three species of true horse (Eijuus) are 
associate d the remains of Hipparion Phohippus 
some Proboscidia Camehdae Cervid® (including 
Merycodus) Carnivora numerous Rodentia and 
Glvptothermm, as well as reptilian and bird remains 
The author therefore, refers these beds to the 
Pliocene, and points out that the presence of a true 
llama, a glvptodont and a rodent belonging to a 
genus now living onlv in South Amerua bears out 
the theory of the derivation of the South American 
fauna by migration from North America, and that 
such migntion miy have taken place about this 
epoch Detailed descriptions with figures, of the 
Rodentia md I eporida? ill of which represent new 
species and total some twenty in number form the 
major portion of the paper lhc rtptiles and birds 
are to be dealt with later b\ other writers 

Ihi Himaiavan Mountain Svsrrvi in Souxh- 
r asi Asia —One of the objects of Prof ( W 
Gregorys recent journey to \ unnan was to study 
the geographical relationships of the Alps of Chinese 
Tibet A sketch of his conclusions appears in the 
(nugraphual Journal for March He contends that 
the structure of western A unnan is best explained 
on the view that the line of Himalayan folding is 
not whollv bent in Assam into the Burmese ire 
which follows the \rakan mountains the Andamans 
and lhc Nicobars into Sumatra Hores and Timor 
Two routes have been suggested as the eastern 
prolongation of the Hnnalavas, the Great Khingan 
mountains end the 1 sinling mount uns The former 
view is untenable owing to the essential difference 
m structure the 1 itter is a doubtful thesis since 
there arc indie itions th it the J aliang Shan of southern 
Szechwan which would appear to be a link in this 
chain ire cast and west folds of Hercyman age 
llic evidence is more in favour of the llimilayan 
line being continued in the Nan Sh in mountains 
which separate the A mgt/e Kiang from the Si 
River ilthough information as to their geological 
structure is still me igi( According to Prof Gregorys 
interpretation the Burmese Malay arcs of folding 
form a loop on this eastern prolongation of the 
Himaliyan ixis compirable with the Persian loop 
in western Asia and the Aptnmnc loop in Europe 
The eastern end of the Miliv arc is generally rc 
presented is a reversed bend round the Banda Sea 
Prof Gregory agrees with Suess that this is not so 
and holds that the Malay arc continues into the 
mountains of south eastern New Guinea On the 
north of the Banda Sea these folds are also obvious 
and ire continued in the northern mountain axis 
of New Guinea But the eastern end of this fine of 
folding is now cut across by the Pacific into which 
it must at one time have extended Ihe paper 
also contains important evidence on the river system 
of Chinese libet 

1 ’lriodicity of Earthquakes —Messrs D Muki 
vaina and M Mukai m a paper too brief to be quite 
clear {Japanese Journ of Astr and Geoph vol i, 
1922 pp 49*54) indicate a general similarity in the 
deviation of the atmospheric pressure gradient at 
the time of an earthquake from the mean pressure- 
gradient in each of four selected districts m Japan 
The question of the influence of rainfall on earthquake- 
frequency is considered as regards the Philippines, 
by the Rev M Saderra Mas6 (Bull of the Weather 
Bureau for February 1921) He shows that in the 
western districts of both Luzon and Mindanao 
earthquakes are most frequent during the ramy 
season, but in the eastern districts of both islands 
during the dry season Thus, though rainfall may 
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have some influence it cannot be the mam deter¬ 
mining factor in the frequency of earthquakes 
The late Mr Marshall Hall, m his study of the earth¬ 
quakes of Jamaica from 1688 to 1919, suggested 
the existence of nearly forty earthquake periods 
varying in length from about 10 to about 30 days 
in the different epicentres especially one of about 
21 days m the epicentre of the earthquake of 1907 
These periods have been examined by Prof Turner 
(Mon Not R A S Geoph Sup, vol 1 1023, pp 

31 50) who arrives at the interesting results that 
they are multiples of 21 00 minutes and that the 
intervals between the means of these periods are 
also multiples of the same unit, or o 0145843 day 
Siructurf or Hi n/lne —In the February number 
of the Journal of the American Chemical Society, 
Dr M L Huggins discusses the structure of graphite, 
benzene and other organic compounds from the point 
of view of X ray measurements by Hull and bv 
Debye and Schcrrer He concludes that graphite 
consists of Dyers of close packed benzene complexes 
of the type proposed from the point of view of organic 
chemistry by Korncr in 1874 This is built up of 
six tetrahedra three on each side of a plane with 
edges adjacent and with the vertices Uternately 
above and below the plane On the assumption that 
simil ir close packed layers are present in benzene 
and manv of its dcrivitives the dimensions of the 
benzene hexagon ire computed from 1 rystallographic 
data The half length of this is 2 47 A , the half¬ 
width 2 14 A and its arei 1584 A 1 Ihe cor 
lesponding figures from Debye and Scherrer are 
2 52 A 2 18 4 and 1647 A 1 Ihe probable error 
in each case is about i per cent 

Space Groups and Cr\st\l Structure —With 
the development of such methods of studying the 
arrangement of the atoms in crystals as are furnished 
bv the use of X rays the geometrical theory of space 
groups has become of the utmost importance Until 
recently the work published upon this theory has 
been primarily directed towards the preparation of 
1 statement of all the different kinds of symmetry 
which are crystallographically possible Such a 
statement when complete, must give all the possible 
ways of arranging points in space which by their 
arrangement express cry stallographic symmetry In 
his Krystallsysteme und Krystallstructur ’ (Leipzig, 
1891) Sclioenrfies gave an inalytical expression for 
the results of this theory in its most general form, 
but, before it is applicable to the study of the struc 
tures of crystals modifications of this original repre¬ 
sentation are necessary hirst, there must be 
selected such a portion of the grouping that in its 
calculated effects upon X-rays it can be taken as 
typical of the entire arrangement Secondly, the 
X ray experiments which have already been carried 
out show that the number of particles (atoms) con¬ 
tained in the unit cell is commonly smaller than the 
number of most generally placed equivalent points 
of the space group having the symmetry of the 
crystal The special arrangements of the equivalent 
points (upon axes, planes and other elements of 
symmetry), whereby the number of most generally 
placed equivalent positions is reduced are thus of 
great importance and it becomes essential to be able 
to state all of them in any particular case In his 
“ Geometnsche Krystallographie des Discontmuums " 
(Leipzig, 1919), Niggli has given the simpler of 
these special cases The complete set of them, 
enumerated by R W G Wyckoff, is now presented 
in " The Analytical Expression of the Results of the 
Theory of Space-Groups,” in Publication 318 of the 
Carnegie Institution of Washington, 1922 , price 3 25 
dollars 
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The Dyestuffs Industry in Relation 

By Dr Hfrbe 

WITHIN one generation we have seen the small 
v ' mechanics' institute in a provincial city develop 
into an institution of university standing constitut¬ 
ing a technological faculty giving degrees with some 
of its professors sitting on the university senate In 
one way or another I ondon Birmingham Bristol all 
the large cities show the same change It means that 
within this penod an enormous change has taken place 
in the ell irae ter ind reepnrements of our mdustnes 
and consequently in the demand for highly trained 
young men I he industrial world has changed 1 he 
present characteristic of industry is the tendency 
towards large units using as one of thur wiapons 
an intelligence department (a research depattment) 
equipped with every resource of science This is in 
itself nearly as far removed from the \ ictorian system 
of industiy as that was from its predecessor and it is 
causing nearly as great a so< lal eh ingt as the Indus 
trial revolution that followed on the introduction of 
machinuy 

The scientific educational establishments in this 
country are fundamental to the whole structure By 
the vitility mil origin Uitv by th< number and the 
quality of our teachers the world c in judge of the 
capacity of Great Britain in the long-ncglccted scien 
tihe industries of which dycstufls and line chemicals 
ire pre eminent 

The dvestuffs lnclustiv is what is loosely termed a 
key industry Mr Kuniitnan speaking in the House 
of Commons on November 27 1914 saul Die 

combined cnpitil of such operations of textile and 
other industries w Inch ri quire imline dyes comes to no 
less than 200 000 000/ and about 1 000 000 of our 
employees arc either directly or indirectly interested 
in the adequate supplies of dyestuffs for their mam 
industries There were few people who questioned 
at that time the urgency and importance of producing 
within our own shores the commodities required to 
support so many staple industries V\e were at w lr 
with Germany on whom we had been dependent 111 
peace time for 80 per cent of our requirements and 
at that moment it was necessary both from an 
economic and military point of view to replai 1 it 
once those vanished supplies from home sources 

What happened after the War > In 1913 the dye 
stuffs industry in England supplied about 10 per cent 
of the British consumption, which amounted in round 
figures to rather more than 20,000 tons 1 he factories 
were comparatively small and the number of chemists 
proportionately few By Armistice Day the two 
principal companies, already loosely united, employed 
so7000 persons nearly 300 of whom were academic¬ 
ally trained chemists—an unheard-of number in this 
country During the two years following the Armis¬ 
tice more than-25 000 tons of dyestuffs manufactured 
by this British company alone w ent into consumption 
m Great Britain 

The extraordinary prosperity in the textile trades 
at that period had its aftermath in the slump In 
1919, however, the employment provided by these 
trades and the money Drought into this country as 
payment for exports were f ictors without which this 
country would not have readily recovered from the 
paralysis of war The total value of the exports of 
printed and cotton dyed pieie goods alone during 
1919-20 amounted to 270 million pounds steihng 
In October 1920 the British Dyestuffs Corporation 
alone employed some 8000 people, with a yearly wage 
roll of 1,600,000 1 This company used 4000 tons of 

M*reh° m * p4per read b ® ,or,J lh« Association of Technical Institutions on 
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coal per week 1000 tons of pyrites and corresponding 
quantities of heavy chemicals and raw materials 
These figures may be considered large in this country, 
where we are not so familiar with very large plants 
but they are small compared with the aggregate of the 
German 1 G 

Suddenly m October 1920 the slump fell upon the 
country The position was made much worse by four 
factors Geiman production levivcd considerable 
quantities of German dyes were imported as repara¬ 
tions the Sankey judgment temporally removed all 
protection from the home producer, and the rapid 
external depreciation of the mark temporarily made 
it difficult to compete with Germany 111 neutral 
markets Stocks fell in v due large sums of money 
were lost and the production of British companies fell 
almost to prt war figures 

lhe dyestuff and fane chemical industries in this 
counliy ire by no means issured of a prosperous 
development If the factories ire allowed to decay 
the stilts to be gradually diminished the capital 
invested rendered unrcmuncrative, our position will 
become less strong At the moment should the 01 ea- 
sion ansc the fictorics ind organisations t reateel 
during the war ye ars ire a sourci of strength 

lhe developments of higher scientific educition 111 
thiseountry on wine It our scientific industry is based 
tend to stiengthen the national life in a way which 
may not be immediately obvious but yet quietly 
mil unobtrusively may be of fundament ll importance 
to the State There is another re ison of gre it import¬ 
ing in favour of a flourishing and progressive dye 
inelustiy The dye industry is 1 kev inclustrv to in¬ 
vention Its lmpoitance as a fdetor in producing new 
inventions is well summarised by Mr J \ Clioite the 
luthor of an official American publication issued by 
the Alien Property Custodian of the United States 
Chemic ll Set tion 

The Technical skill and equipment provided by 
a successful Dye Industry furnishes Inc me ins and 
almost the sole means to which every nation must 
look for ulvancts in the appln ation of chemical 
science to practical undertakings No other industry 
offers a livelihood to any such 1 trge numbers of highly 
trained seietitihc chemists nor any such incentive to 
continuous and extended research 

Anv firm wishing to become a serious factor in the 
world s markets foi fine chemicals and dyes must 
employ a number of research chemists Existing 
products tend towards obsolescence, competition from 
other makers tenels to lower their price and new 
demands constantly arise and are satisfied or created 
bv new products for a Inch high prices can be obtained 
owing to their novelty and, at first, the absence of 
competition In the long run that nation will pre¬ 
dominate m this industry which brings out the best 
anil the largest number of new pioduits 

lhesc research organisations arc expensive Why 
then did the Germans start in this race for new pro¬ 
ducts ? They found this kind of research to be 
extremely profitable to their shareholders Conse¬ 
quently, it was developed anil they were able to bring 
out annually quite a number of new products which, 
pushed by enterprising salesmen in ill markets home 
and foreign, gradually became established branches of 
manufacture in Germany 

Research for new products costing no more than 
the old, but for which the public will pay a higher 
price is intimately wrapped up with the question of 
patents Without the prospect of a monopoly for a 
term of years, and the hire of high profits, this kind of 
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work would not be undertaken on a comprehensive 
scale Unfortunately, the monopolies granted in our 
country m the past for this kind of work were granted 
to German industries, and not to our own, and large 
profits were made out of British patents by the German 
dyestuff works A similar research system, if suffi¬ 
ciently supported on the commercial and technological 
side and directed with sufficient knowledge of the 
requirements of the industry, and with some imagina¬ 
tion, can be made to pay m England just as in Germany, 
where this combination existed It is important to 
remember that firms employing this modem com¬ 
mercial weapon were large, for the amount of money 
that can be spent on research is a function of the 
turnover 

It is further true that to build laboratories to 
engage for them a number of chemists, are not alone 
sufficient for our success 

If the stream of chemical invention can be induced 
to flow in this country in the future not less sluggishly 
than m Germany, we shall gradually build up new 
industries as the Germans built up theirs 

In this country we rely too much on our staple 
industries and look too little for new inventions to 
find food and employment for our people In the 
Report of the Department of Scientific and Industrial 
Research 1921-2 1 

It is well recognised that for four-fifths of 
their food and for a great part of the necessary raw 
and semi manufactured materials for industry the 
people of these islands are dependent on supplies from 
overseas These supplies can only be obtained if this 
country is able to carry on its exporting industries in 
future with greater efficiency than therestoftheworld 

The Department spent in this year more than half a 
million pounds with this purpose in view, and pro¬ 
vision is made for expenditure on a similar scale for 
the current year Under its auspices no less than 
2a Industrial Research Associations have been formed, 
of which 22 are licensed by the Department, and 
received more than 86 ooo/ in grants during the year 
in question Broadly speaking the work of the De¬ 
partment and of the Research Associations with which 
it collaborates is to ensure the best utilisation of our 
natural resources and of the raw materials which we 
buy from abroad for our staple industries, with the 
view of increasing the efficiency of those industries 
and enlarging the demand for their products in 
customer countries 

lhis work does not replace that of private firms, 
but is complementary to and ought to stimulate it 
Ihere is a radical difference between industrial re¬ 
search carried out by a company and that by a 
Reseat ch Association, or by a Department of State 
Patents taken out by chemists who receive part of 
their emoluments from the Department, belong 
apparently to the Government Patents which may 
be taken out by a Research Association would pre¬ 
sumably be available for all subscribers and could not 
easily become a profitable monopoly for any one 
member For this reason it appears likely that in the 
future, as in the past, the dyestuffs industries and the 
allied fine chemical industries will be the mam source 
from which chemical discoveries will be transferred 
from the laboratory to the factory 

Running through all this is one common factor 
which must be realised if the expectations of the State 
are to be satisfied The industry must be big There 
must be large factories containing plant capable of 
producing great quantities of organic chemicals, staffed 
by an adequate number of experienced and well- 
trained chemists Moreover, the factories must be 
growing It is an industry which cannot succeed if 
it be static It must be ever increasing its plant and 
the number of its chemists and ever spreading its 
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tentacles wider and deeper into the markets of the 
world 

It follows that if the industry is successful there will 
be a continual flow of students from the universities 
and technical schools to the industry Two distinct 
classes of chemical students are required (a) for 
factory and research, and ( b ) for the dyehouse and 
technical sales It is customary in aniline dyestuff 
factories to recruit the chemists for plant supervision 
from their own research department The young 
chemist engaged on leaving the university is first 
placed in the research department for at least a year 
before a permanent engagement is made The train¬ 
ing required of a dyestuff works chemist is usually 
identical, whether he intends to devote himself after¬ 
wards purely to research, or, as in the majority of 
cases, to become actually employed m the factory It 
is of the first importance that chemists should have a 
good general secondary education After taking lus 
degree the student should cary out, under direction 
original work for one or, preferably, two years What 
branch of organic chemistry he studies is compara¬ 
tively immaterial A special knowledge of dyestuffs 
chemistry is not very important 

Undoubtedly a knowledge of chemical engineering 
is useful, but subjects added, however useful, will be 
at the expense of chemistry The recent formation of 
the Institution of Chemical Engineers is welcome 
Good chemical engineers are invaluable in any chemical 
industry, but, above all good organic chemists are 
wanted in the dyestuff industry 

There is also a considerable demand for another 
type of chemist All aniline dye works have a dye- 
house which fulfils a treble function—the control of 
the production, the valuation of new specimens sent in 
from the research department, and the supply to the 
sales organisation of technical information and assist¬ 
ance in the application of dyestuffs The technical 
salesman is a person of great importance in the 
industry He should preferably take a pure or techno¬ 
logical science degree followed by a course m dyeing, 
printing, paper-making, etc, at a technical college 
There is a constant demand for such men in a flourish¬ 
ing dyestuffs industry, the more so as the experience 
obtained m the experimental dyehouse is so varied, 
that such men are afterwards sought for as managers 
or as assistant managers in print-works, djehouses, 
paper-works, and the like 

The foundation stones of our scientific industries 
were laid by those responsible for the creation of our 
great technical institutions and University Colleges 
If that is so, we should expect to see during the years 
which have elapsed since 1914a corresponding develop¬ 
ment in the chemical schools of this country The 
progress m the study, teaching, and research m pure 
chemistry has been at least as striking as the progress 
of those sections of chenucal industry such as fine 
chemicals and dyestuffs in which we were not particu¬ 
larly strong before the War Twenty or thirty years 
ago the German organic schools were as pre-eminent 
in research and in teaching as the German dyestuff 
and fine chenucal industry To-day one may fairly 
say that there are several organic chemical schools in 
this country equal to that of any organic chemical 
school m Germany Brilliant original work is being 
done here Students are attracted to schools where 
good research is being done, and so round each head 
is formed a coterie of young men deriving inspiration 
from their chief, to strengthen the ranks of industry 
Probably there has never been such a concentration 
of chemical talent as that which gathered round 
A von Baeyer in Munich thirty or forty years ago, but 
something of the kind is happening m Great Britain 
to-day, and not in one centre alone 

Thirty years ago, institutions comparable, for 
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example, with the Federal Polytechnic at Zurich or 
the Technical High School of Oharlottenburg did not 
exist in Great Britain The scale on whch they were 
designed, their large staffs of distinguished teachers 
the number of full-time students students who had 
remarkably good secondary school training and had 
passed a rigorous entrance examination, astonished 
all English visitors The English organic chemist 
with industrial expenence was equally astonished at, 
for example, the Leverkusen or the Badischc factories 
These factories differed from the corresponding English 
factories in scale, in the si 7 e of the buildings their 
staffs, their financial results just as the British schools 
differed from the corresponding German institutions 

The number of students taking a degree in pure 
science at 17 English and Welsh Universities m 1913- 
1914 was 1867 In 1921-2* the number was 4575, 

1 e about two and a half times the 1913-14 number 
At the University of Cambridge the figures were as 
follows 

1913-14 1921-22 

Number of chemical students 

working 498 804 

Research workers 10 (about) 29 

Staff, including professors 25 43 

The growth of the dyt stuffs industry within this 
period is well known and there has been a similar 
growth in the fine chemical industry In 1913 some 
100 fine chemicals were made in England whereas 
4000 are now being made for every ton of fine 
chemicals made here 111 1913 exactly 2J tons are made 
to day lhis ratio is identical with that of the m 
crease in science students taking a degree corn sc 

Is it possible that this parallel growth in our teach¬ 
ing institutions and newer industries is accidental > 
The figures are symptomatic but they indicate that 
the strength of our higher teaching bodies is a 
measure of our strength in the industries depending 
on invention 

It may be said that there has been in Geimany too 
and no doubt in other countries a great increase in the 
number of students at their High Schools In part 
this is one of the social changes brought about by the 
new industrial revolution 

The increase in the number of chemical students 
is partly due to the publicity given in 1914 to the 
renascent dyestuffs industry and to the support given 
by public opinion and by the Press for the first time 
in our history to those engaged in these industries 
These industries open out to a young man who has a 


love of research the opportunity of earning a livelihood 
in a most interesting way, with the added possibility, 
if his inventions prove commercially successful of 
earning considerable profits Before the War it was 
difficult to live by research 

It is probable that the grants made by the Depart¬ 
ment of Scientific and Industrial Research have tended 
to increase the number of chemists undertaking train¬ 
ing ‘ for the underlying object of the Scheme of 
Grants is the output of an increased number of tranied 
scientific investigators ’ At the same time the 
Department has done much to increase the possibility 
of finding employment for chemists Ihe Depart¬ 
ment including its headquarters staff boards and 
committees huel Research Station and the Research 
Associations, already employs 78 chemists, none of 
whom were employed in 1913, at salaries ranging from 
about 250/ to 2000/ the majority between 350/ and 
700/ In other Government Departments, too there 
has been a great increase in the number of chemists 
employed In 1913-14 the staff of the Government 
Chemist consisted of 48 with a salary range of 120/ 
rising to 1500/ The majority of the posts ranged 
from 120/ to 500/ In 1921-22 there were 75 posts 
ranging in salary from 300? to 700 1 At the War 
Office m 1913-14 there were 2* posts and 2 teaching 
posts at the Ordnance College The salary range was 
about 150/ to 550/ In T921-22 there were 93 posts, 
with salaries ranging from 300I up to 12oof but with 
the majority falling within a range of 300/ to 700/ 
At the Admiralty in 1913-14 there was one inspector 
of cordite in addition to the teaching staff at the 
Royal Naval College at Greenwich and the schools at 
Dartmouth and Osborne In 1921-22 in addition to 
these teaching staffs there were 20 posts with silanes 
of from about 150/ to boo/ The total number of 
chemists who can today find employment in the 
service of the above (lovirnment Department is thus 
193 more than in 1913 

In the 19*1 rejiort of the Department it is slated 
that of the 132 students rectiving grants 24 found 
employment under the State or under State-aided 
research institutions 22 went into the teaching pro 
fession and none went into industry no doubt owing 
to the slump in trade 

If our fine chemical industries begin to increase 
their staffs regularly as in prosperous vears they will 
I the situation will be improved but it is to the general 
trade of the country and not to the specific illy 
chemical industries that we must look to give tmplo\- 
1 mi nt to all those who hav c taken a chemical d< grte 


Large Telescopes and their Work 


CIR FRANK DYSONS presidential address to 
»sL the Optical Society on February 8 on the 
subject of A Large Telescopes ” dealt with the pro 
gressive advance of astronomy so far as it was brought 
about by the increased optical powers of telescopes 
The Copemican system was established before the 
discovery of the telescope, but Galileo’s telescope re 
moved many difficulties and commanded its accept 
ance. The great telescopes of Herschel revealed 
the vast extent and vanety Of the stellar system 
At the beginning of the nineteenth century, excellent 
achromatic telescopes of 6 inches were mado by Fraun 
hofer and Merz and m 1824 an object glass of 9 6 
indies was Aade for Struve at Dorpat with which 
be earned out his great work on double stars 

When the Russian National Observatory at Pol- 
kovo was founded a 15-mch glass was obtained from 
tile Munich firm, and this was -the largest refractor 
iQ the middle of the mneteefith century The large 
telescopes of this time were the reflectors of Lord 
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Rosst ind Lasscll and with them the heat from the 
moon was measured and new satellites of Uranus 
and Neptune discovered A new development in 
reflecting telescopes came with the process of silvering 
on glass and gradually these superseded speculum 
In England in the early eighties photography of 
nebula began with Common s photograph of the 
Orion nebula, and was pursued by Isaac Roberts 
lhe manufacture and mounting of reflectors was 
brought to a high degree of perfection by Ritchey at 
the Yerkes Observatory, but it was with the Crossley 
reflector, made by Calver and presented to the 
Lick Observatory by Sir Edward Crossley, and re¬ 
mounted by Keeler, that most systematic work was 
done 

Meanwhile, larger refractors were being made In 
1868 one of 26 inches aperture was made by Cooke 
for H S Newall of Newcastle This was soon 
followed by large telescopes in America by Alvan 
Clark, by Grubb in England, and the brothers Henry 
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m France In 1892 a 36-mch glass was made for 
the Lick Observatory by Alvan Clark and a 40-inch 
for the \erkes Observatory in 1897 These large 
telescopes led to the discovery of new satellites the 
accuiate determination of the sizes of planets and 
satellites but their main work—used visually—was 
the discovery and measurement of large numbers of 
double stars leading to a very satisfactory knowledge 
of the masses of st irs Used with the spectroscope 
they gave the velocities of stars to and from the 
earth and enabled the velocity of the sun among the 
stars to be determined as 19 kilometres per second 


This result in combination with measurements of 
angular motions of stars served to give the mean 
distances of stars Large photographic refractors 
have made possible the measurement of the actual 
distances of thousands of stars, leading to a much 
more complete view of the stellar system 

The discoveries made by the large 60-inch and 
xoo inch reflectors of Mt Wilson and the 72-inch of 
British Columbia were also detailed culminating 
with the measurement of the size of the disc of 
Uetclgeuso and of several other stars by the inter¬ 
ferometer as applied by Michelson 


Irish Sea 

CTR WILLIAM Hb ROMAN, in an interesting 
^ paper recently issued gives a summary of 
plankton researches in a single area extending over 
a period of fifteen years and compares the results in 
each year in such a way that certain general facts 
arc at once apparent 

the object of the investigations was twofold (1) 
fo study the distribution of the plankton as 1 whole 
and of its various constituents during the year and 
(2) to dime at some estimate of the representatm 
value of the samples collected in the plankton nets 

l he «suits show very clearly th it the distribution 
of life in the sea is not uniform but that the org inisms 
ippeai m patches Mthough this applies to a ceitain 
extent to all the plankton it is especially the case 
with the copcpods which arc frequently piesent m 
large swarms in one place, while possibly only a 
short distance away few or none occur This n itur 
ally affects the distribution of other organisms feed 
ing on the copcpods especially fishes, and is of 
fundamental importance The diatoms were found 
to be more evenly distributed both vertically anti 
horizontally during their maximum in the spring 
than at any other time Comparing the records for 
the fifteen years (1907-21) there is always this spring 
maximum of phy toplankton (chiefly diatoms) which 
may range from March to June and reach to hundreds 
of millions in one haul a chnoflagellate maximum in 
much smaller numbers coming on about a month 
later and later still a copepod maximum ranges 
from June to October In late summer or autumn 
each gioup may have a second smaller maximum in 
the same order 

That the bulk of the plankton consists of a small 
number of genera, chiefly diatoms and copepods (and 
only a few species of copepods), is well established, 
anti these few form the chief food of most of the 
marine animals bo far as fishes are concerned, 
copepods are by far the most important food of the 
young stages, and also of the plankton-eating adults, 
but as most copepods are predominantly diatom 
feeders the presence of diatoms is ciuite as important 
to the fish as to the copepod With regard to the 
phytoplankton, however bir William Herdman ap¬ 
parently regards it as the direct food of many larval 
fishes, at any rate of the plaice in its infancy, which 
he has seen with its stomach full of diatoms 

The diatom nia ynum occurs usually just before 
the time when most of the fish larva? begin to be 
abundant, and the copepods follow I hese plankton 
investigations are thus of great importance rela¬ 
tive to the food of fishes 

Dr Johan Hjort suggests that large mortality 
among the fish larvae may occur because of the lack 
of suitable food at the time when they begin to feed 
In the present plankton investigations together with 
data gathered from experiments in the plaice hatch¬ 
ing at the Port Erin Biological Station, it is shown 

1 Syolia RuuUna V Some Results of Plankton Investigations In the 
Irish Sea ’ by Sit William Hirdmsn Extracted Irom the Uruwan Society s 
Journal—.Botany, vol xivi, July 1933 j 
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that diatoms are abundant usually a short time 
before the very young plaice are set frte but in 
four out of thirteen years the diatoms wore late, and 
m these years it is possible that the young fishes may 
not have found enough to tat The evidentc so 
fai seems to show that larva: set free as late as March 
20 are fairly surt of finding suitable food but if they 
art hatched as early as rebruary they run some thance 
of being st irv cd 

While discussing fully the phytoplankton in rela¬ 
tion to fish 1 irva. very little is said of the zooplankton 
other than copepods anti one would infer uom the 
conclusions that it is only the diatoms which are of 
important e is young fish food m the spring It is 
however prohibit that in spite of the fact that more 
diatoms thin anything else aic present yet the zoo¬ 
plankton is really of more tlutct value as food for the 
lirval and posl-laival fishes for example cirnpede 
nauphi md mollusc larva besides copepods the latter, 
although not at their height in the spring yet ot curring 
in large numbers 

Sunlight is show n to pi ly a very important part 
in the growth of the plankton In the daytime how¬ 
ever tile largest hauls are usually not at the surface 
but at alxiut five or ten fathoms, the depth varying 
with tlie meteorological conditions It is regarded as 
probable that the spring phytoplankton maximum is 
due chieflv to the great mciease of sunlight aided by 
the winter increase of carbon dioxide and other food 
matters The rapid disappearance of the diatoms 
after the spring maximum is accompanied by a greater 
alkalinity of the water and it is suggested that it 
may be due to the injurious ctfcct of their own 
metabolism May not the explanation lie partly in 
the fact that the diatoms are eaten by an enormous 
number of pelagic animals eonung on just after the 
diatom maximum > 

As to the representative value of the samples 
collected m the plankton nets, it is shown that 
variation m the composition of similar hauls is great 
These differences show clearly that the life in the sea is 
not spread evenly either horizontally or vertically, but 
everywhere occurs irregularly Simultaneous hauls of 
similar nets were usually different in quality even if 
alike in quantity, and the same applied to successive 
vertical hauls m which the amount of organisms was 
much the same m each haul but different in kind 

In plankton investigations in which tow-nets are 
used however carefully the experiments may be 
carried out there is necessarily a great deal of in¬ 
accuracy, which is freely admitted and discussed 
None of the numerical results can be absolutely exact, 
but when, by examining and recording these, certain 
phenomena are seen to repeat themselves year after 
year we can at least feel sure that by making these 
careful quantitative experiments in connexion with 
numbers of hauls all earned out in an exactly similar 
way, we are approaching the solution of the general 
problems relative to the distnbution of life m the sea 
M V L 
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University and Educational Intelligence. 

' Bristol —Dr L J Russell, lecturer in philosophy 
at the University of Glasgow, has been appointed 
to the chair of philosophy which will be vacated by 
Prof C D Broad at the end of the current session 
Cambridge —The Duke of Devonshire has been 
elected High Steward of the University in succession 
to the late Earl of Plymouth So far back as the 
fourteenth century a Cavendish held high office in 
the University, and the name of Henry Cavendish is 
perpetuated in the Cavendish chair of experimental 
physic 

Mr G S Adair, scholar of King’s College, Mr P 
M S Blackett, Bye-fellow of Magdalene College and 
Mr B Ord, organ scholar of Corpus Chnsti College 
have been elected fellows of King's. College 
Leeds — 1 he Council has agreed with the Uni¬ 
versity of Basle to a scheme of mutual recognition 
of certain courses and examinations in the case of 
students proceeding from either of these Universities 
to the other 


London —Prof A V Hill has been appointed as 
from August 1 next to the Jodrell chair of physio¬ 
logy tenable at University College Prof Hill was 
educated at Trinity College, Cambridge He was 
Third Wrangler, and obtained a first class in physiology 
in the second part of the Natural Sciences Tripos 
He was fellow of Trinity College from 1910 to 1916, 
and in the latter year was elected fellow of Kings 
College During the War he was director of the 
anti-aircraft experimental section of the Munitions 
Inventions Department and a member of the Inven¬ 
tions Committee Since 1919 he has been professor 
of physiology in the Victoria University of Man¬ 
chester He is the author of a number of papers 
m the Proceedings of the Royal Society and the 
Journal of Physiology 

Mr W J Perry has been appointed as from August 
1 next to the University readership in cultural 
anthropology tenable at University College He 
wa 9 educated at Selwyn College Cambridge, and 
studied ethnology under the late Dr Rivers Since 
1919 he has been reader in comparative religion in 
the Victoria University of Manchester, and has also 
delivered courses on ethnology in the department 
of psychology of that University He is the author 
Of " The Megalithic Culture of Indonesia, ’ ' The 
Children of tne Sun," and " The Origin of Magic 
and Religion," and of numerous papers on ethno¬ 
logical and anthropological subjects 

Dr. B Malinowski has been appointed as from 
August 1 next to the University readership 111 social 
anthropology tenable at the London School of 
Economics From 1914 to 1918 he was engaged m 
anthropological field-work m Eastern New Guinea 
He is the author of " The Family among the Australian 
Aborigines *’ and " Argonauts of the Western Pacific,” 
and of a number of articles on anthropological and 
allied subjects 

The following doctorates have been conferred — 
D Sc in Agricultural Chemistry Mr N M Comber, 
an external student, for a thesis entitled " The 
Flocculation of Soil Particles considered in relation 
to the Action of Lime and the Constitution of the 
Soil," and other papers D Sc in Physics Mr 
E T Paris, an external student, for a thesis entitled 

On Doubly-Resonated Hot-Wire Microphones," 
and other papers. 

The Senate has resolved to hold a reception for 
the sixth triennial congress of the' SockS t 4 Inter- 
nationale de Chirurgie, which will be held in London 
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Manchester —The chairman of the council, Sir 
Frank Forbes Adam, has received from the Viscount 
Morley of Blackburn a letter asking leave, on account 
of the growing weight of years, to withdraw from 
the office of Chancellor of the University, the resigna 
tion to take effect from April 30 The council passed 
a resolution expressing regret at losing the Chancellor, 
and deep appreciation of the honour which he has 
conferred on the University during his tenure of office 
rhe council passed the following resolution " The 
council have heard with deep regret of the death 
of Sir William Thorbum professor emeritus of the 
University They desire to record their sense of his 
great services as an administrator, a teacher, and an 
investigator his eminence aw a surgeon, and the whole¬ 
hearted devotion with which he sacrificed himself in 
the service of his country His sterling integrity 
inspired respect in all his colleagues ana students 
The council desire to convey to his relatives their 
profound sympathy with them in their loss " 

1 ho following appointments have been made —Mr 
F Fairbrother, to be lecturer in chemistry Dr D S 
Sutherland, to be clinical lecturer in infectious dis¬ 
eases , and Dr R Marsden to be hon clinical lecturer 
in tuberculosis 


Mr W H Alli n past vice president of the 
Institution of Mechanical Engineers has presented 
to the Institution the sum of iooof, and has desired 
the council to select a suitable student or graduate 
to receive this grant in three annual instalments, 
at irimty College, Cambridge Applicants should 
preferably be between 20 and 25 years of age, and 
must be able to satisfy the council that they possess 
such educational qualifications as wdl ensure that 
they would derive the maximum possible benefit 
from an honours course in engine6ring (Mechanical 
Science Tripos) at Cambridge Preference will be 
given to an applicant who lias had some practical 
workshop framing Applicants must be prepared 
to go into residence at C ambridge in October 1923 
Applications should be made on a form to be obtained 
from the secretary of the Institution and must be 
returned not later th in May 1 

The Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries an¬ 
nounces that a numbet of scholarships under the 
scheme approved last year for establishing scholar¬ 
ships ana maintenance giants for the sons and 
(laughters of agricultural workmen and others are 
offered for award lor the session commencing in 
October next Ihe scholarships are provided out 
of the special fund for agru ultural development voted 
b\ Parliament under the Corn Production Acts (Re¬ 
peal) Act 1921 They are of three kinds Class I 
scholarships, tenable for three years at Oxford, Cam¬ 
bridge or other Universities enabling students to 
attend degree courses m agriculture Class II scholar¬ 
ships, tenable for two years, at certain university 
departments of agriculture and agricultural colleges 
and Class III scholarships tenable for one > ear at farm 
institutes and similar institutions Candidates for 
Class 1 and Class II scholarships must be at least 17 
years of age on J une 30 1923 and must satisfy the selec¬ 
tion committee that they have reached a sufficiently 
highstandard of education to derive educational benefit 
from the courses of instruction For Class III 
scholarships candidates will be required to furnish 
evidence of their acquaintance with practical agri¬ 
culture, and they must be at least 16 years of age on 
June 30, 1923 Applications should be lodged with 
the Secretary, Mimstnr of Agriculture and Fisheries, 
10 Whitehall Place, London, S W 1, not later than 
May 14 
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Societies and Academies. 

London 

Royal Society, March 22 —L T Hogben and F R 
Winton The pigmentary effector system III — 
Colour response in the hypophysectomised frog 
After complete removal of the pituitary gland, the 
melanophores remain permanently contracted, even 
when the frogs are exposed to conditions which are 
optimum for darkening of the skin , they can be 
made to expand by pituitary extract, but the animals 
regain pallor under conditions which invariably 
produce darkening in the normal or partially hypo¬ 
physectomised (anterior lobe alone) frog The mini¬ 
mum dose of pituitary extract for melanophore 
expansion was compared in normal and pituitaryless 
frogs The experiments provide evidence that 
(1) the rhythm of colour change in normal life is 
correlated with fluctuating amounts of pituitary 
secretion, and (2) direct nervous influences do not 
play a significant role in co-ordinating pigmentary 
responses m Amphibia —H R Hewer Studies on 
amphibian colour c hange The presence of frayed ’ 
ends to processes and isolated granules and irregular 
edges to the concentrated mass of granules precludes 
any theories ^postulating amoeboid movement of 
cell processes This is supported by (1) irregular 
movements of the granules (2) slight massing of 
granules towards tips of processes in dispersed phase 
and (j) stained sections of skin Adult Rana 
temporana respond similarly to other Amphibn, 
to factois of normal environment Dryness and 
light background cause concentration , moisture and 
dark background dispersion I ow temperature causes 
dispersion and medium temperature concentration 
Higher temperatures appear to have an intermediate 
effect Neither nitrogen nor hydrogen produced 
any effect during three hours , carbon dioxide did 
not affect colour before proving toxic oxygen 
produced concentration in melanophores chlorine 
changes melanin granules to a red colour —J Walton 
On Rhcxoxylon, Bancroft a Inassic genus of 
plants exhibiting a liane type of vascular organisation 
The genus Rhexoxylon wis instituted in 1913 for 
a fossil stem from South Africa The evidence 
given by certain structural details was in favour of 
attributing it to the Palaeozoic group of polystehc 
arborescent plants, the Medulloseac The study of 
additional specimens from South Africa shows that 
the organisation of the vascular system resembles 
very closely that of certain modern South American 
Lianes especially m the anomalous methods of 
secondary thickening of the axis Histologically, the 
secondary wood of Rhcxoxylon resembles that of 
the group Dadoxyla characteristic of the southern 
botanical province during the latter part of the 
Paleozoic era Possibly Rhcxoxylon as a specialised 
ecological type, bore much the same relation to the 
gymnospermic Dadoxylon stock as the modem 
Liane bears to the angiospermic group at the present 
day and the occurrence of an anomalous type of 
vascular system tn the modem Liane is an example 
of a repetition, in a distinct phylum, of a specialised 
organisation evolved in Palaeozoic times The fossil 
stem Antarchcoxylon prteslleyt Seward from South 
Victona land, Antarctica has some of these 
peculiarities and its occurrence m the Beacon 
sandstone Senes of Antarctica points to a probably 
close relationship between portions of this senes 
and the Stormberg Senes of South Africa, from 
which came the majority of specimens of Rhexoxylon 
—G Hewett The Dusuns of Bntish North Borneo 
The Dusuns themselves claim descent from the 
Chinese who settled in North Borneo The general 
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political conditions m Asia during the thirteenth 
century led to the invasion of North Borneo by 
Kublai Khan The Brum tribute was transferred 
from Majapahit to China, and the Chinese acquired 
the throne of Brum The Brum government based 
its claim to the whole territory of North Borneo 
on the marriage of Sultan Akhmed to the Chinese 
daughter of Ong Shm Ping, who was m all probability 
the occupant of the Brum throne at the time The 
Chinese occupation and development probably lasted 
some four hundred years —M Tribe The develop¬ 
ment of the hepatic venous system and the postcaval 
vein m the Marsupiaha The development of thq* 
hepatic veins is subject to variation Two venous'! 
rings of vitelline origin are transformed into a spiral' 
vessel encircling the gut In most genera the left 
allantoic vein becomes the more important and in 
some genera it anastomoses with the spiral vessel 
The mesenteric vein is probably derived m part, 
from the caudal venous ring 1 he postcaval is 
derived from three sources Ihe postrenil section 
takes origin from the paired supracardinal plexus 
the renal section from the subcardinal veins the 
hepatic and prehepatic sections from the vitelline 
veins 1 he azygos and lumbar veins and the supra¬ 
renal sinusoids, are derived from the supracardinal 
plexus lhe left suprarenal vein is the persistent 
left subcardinal vein —J Gray The mechanism 
of ciliary movement III —The effect of tempera¬ 
ture lie tween o° and 33 0 C the speed of the cilia 
on the gills of Mytilus increases with a rise m tempera¬ 
ture although the amplitude remains normil 
Between 34 0 ind 40° C there is a m irked falling 
off in the amplitude of the beat, followed by a reduc¬ 
tion in speed At 40° C the cilia come to rest in 
the relixed position At 45 0 C the cilia occupy 
the contracted position The temperature coefficient 
of movement between o° and 32 5 0 C varies from 
3 i-i 92 High temperatures have a destructive 
effect on individual cells of the epithelium In well 
aerated tissue the oxygen consumption is directly 
proportional to the speed of the beat between 
o°-3o° C At about 30° C the initial oxygen 
consumption is not maintained, due to the dis¬ 
integrative effect of the temperature on the epithelium 
The effect of temperature on the activity of cilia 
is closely parallel to its effect on cardiac muscle 
—L Ponder The inhibitory effect of blood serum 
on haemolysis The haemolytic action of saponin is 
inhibited by the proteins of serum and also, to a 
lesser extent by the cholesterol The action of the 
bile salts is inhibited by the proteins, and by the 
lecithin of the serum The inhibitory power is 
fairly constant in man and animals, is altered by 
drying the serum, and is affected by bacterial action 
A quantitative study of the inhibition produced by 
scrum shows inhibition is probably duo to the forma¬ 
tion of a loose compound between the proteins of 
the serum and the haemolytic agent The inhibitory 
effect of haemoglobin on haemolysis produced by 
saponin and bile salts is considered Probably the 
reaction which takes place between saponin or bile 
salts and red cells is a chemical one of the first 
order 

Royal Anthropological Institute, March n—Mr 
H 3 E Peake in the chair —Miss M Edith Durham 
" Bird Men ” and kindred customs in the Balkans 
On the western side of the Balkan peninsula a con¬ 
siderable part of the population stifl identifies itself 
with birds Thus the Albanians call themselves 
Shkypetars, and derive the word from Shkyp, an eagle, 
and regard the killing of an eagle as unlucky In 
Montenegro also there is a strong bird tradition Here 
it is the " soko," the falcon Officers address their 
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men as " ray falcons,” and Montenegrins hail each 
other as falcons In the traditional ballads of the 
people the falcon appears as the messenger Between 
the popular hero, Marko Kralyevitch, and the falcons 
there exists a very great friendship In other 
ballads the hero actually refuses to kill a falcon on 
the ground that it is kin to lnm, and m yet another 
the Tsar's daughter is with child by a ‘ bird man, 
who is a falcon by day and who dies when his wings 
are taken from him killed by the jealous Vilas who 
in their turn fly about in the guise of swans The 
falcon and the swans dwell on the mountains where 
the sun rises, and magic lights herald their coming 
and going The tale is obviously the remains of 
some ancient beliefs about the sun and the birds 
and recalls the quaint bronze bird chariots of the 
sun, found at Glasmatz in Bosnia Ballads also 
describe warriors of the Middle Ages dressing them¬ 
selves up with eagle’s tails and wings and a print 
from a book on Turkey by Nicholas de Nicolay (1568) 
shows such a warrior Plume-wearing is extinct 
but in the Eagle dance of the Montenegrin he leaps 
high off the ground flaps his arms, and yells 


Paris 

Academy of Sciences, February 26—M Albin 
Haller in the chair—lhe president announced the 
death of L Ari6s, corresponding member for the 
section of mechanics—Andr6 Blondel I he calculi- 
tion of the forced oscillations of an clcctrogcmc group 
(or of an analogous apparatus) turning with a constant 
mean velocity but submitted to periodic -variations 
of the motor couple at the same time as an elastic 
resisting force variable with the angle of devi ition 
—M Louis Gcntil was elected a member of the section 
of geography and navigation in succession to the late 
M L Fav6 —Boris Delaunay The geometrical 
interpretation of the generalisation of the algorithm 
of continued fractions gn en by Voronoi —Maurice 
Lecat Expression of the most general determinants 
of a matrix as a function of the sections —C E 
Traynard Surfaces of the fourth degiee with fifteen 
double points and singular Abelian functions — 
Rend Lagrange Varieties with zero total torsion in 
Euclidian space —Stanislas MiUot A cntciion of the 
probable value of 1 ertain experiments —J Grialou 
The rotational but permanent movement of liquids 
possessing viscosity, when the trajectories are plane 
and vertical —C Flammarion The mere ise of 
brightness of the star /3 Ceti A sudden increase in 
the brightness of this star was notified on February 13 
by Mr Abbott from Athens This has been confirmed 
by observations at Juvisy by the author—Emile 
Belot The collective and discontinuous evolution of 
stars and nebulae —M Holweclt The optical pro¬ 
perties of X-rays of great wave - length Experi¬ 
mental evidence has been obtained of the diffraction 
Of X-rays of a minimum wave length X = 47 A. (effective 
wave-length \ - 60 A approx ) Evidence of the 
reflection of X-rays by a polished bronze surface is 
also given —G Laville The propagation of electro¬ 
magnetic waves, maintained along two parallel wires 
The theories of Kirchhoff and Lord Kelvin appear to 
explain the phenomena of propagation as exactly as 
the more complicated theories of Sommerfeld and 
M Mie —V Ylostalo The measurement of high- 
frequency coefficients of self-induction —H Copaux 
ana Ch Philips The heat of oxidation of glucmum 
A correction of an earlier result, the new figure is 
131 3 calones in place of 151 5 calories —Paul Riou 
Tne Velocity of absotption of carbon dioxide by 
amrQomacal solutions Curves are given showing the 
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influence of additions of ammonium chloride sodium 
bicarbonate, and sodium chloride to the solution and 
of changes of temperature —L J Simon The action 
of methyl sulphate and of potassium methyl sulphate 
on monobasic organic acids in the absence of water 
The interaction of anhydrous organic acids with these 
substances in certain cases may be used with advan¬ 
tage for the preparation of methyl esters —A Roche 
and V Thomas Researches on picryl sulphide 
Study of the binary mixture tohte-picryl sulphide 
This explosive was extracted from German bombs 
it is very stable and stands a compression of 500 
ktlograms per square centimetre without losing its 
property of detonating —Raymond Delaby The 
preparation of some ethers and glycidic derivatives 
of alkyl glycerols —Y Milon The fauna and age 
of the carboniferous limestone of Saint-Segal (Fims- 
tdre) —Jean Piveteau The morphology of the 
scapular arc of the Permian reptiles of Madagascar — 
Methodi Popoff The respiratory system of plants 
According to the generally accepted view the respira¬ 
tion of plants is confined to the leaves This view 
leads to difficulties and it is suggested that plants 
have a respiratory system presenting analogies from 
the physiological point of view, with the respiratory 
system of animals —Marcel Mirande The proteo- 
lipoid nature of the stennoplasts of the white lily 
By the application of various microchemical tests the 
central body of the stennoplasts has been proved to 
be of a lipoid nature covered with a thin external 
liycr of proteid material—P Delauney New re- 
seirches relating to the presence of loroglossin in 
native orchids loroglossin lias been isolated up to 
the present from 17 species of native orchitis belong¬ 
ing to five different genera —Paul Becquerel Observ¬ 
ations on the necrobiosis of plant protoplasm with 
the aid of a new reigent The icagcnt consists of 
methylene blue (2 parts) Bismarck brown (1 part), 
and neutral red (1 put) in aqueous solution (a 0/oo0) 
The death of the all is accompanied by definite 
colour changes in the parts stained by this reagent — 
G 1 Funke Biological icsearches on plints with 
creeping stems—Marc Fouassier The influence of 
coppci on the lactic fermentation 1 he minute 
traces of copper dissolved by milk in contact with 
that me til have a distinctly retarding influence on 
the growth of the 1 icttc organism —A Desgrez and 
J Meunter The mineral elements of the blood — 
L Cutnot, R Lienhart, and M Mutel Lxjjenments 
showing the non-heredity of an acquned char icter — 
Ed Lesn6 and M Vaglianos The utilisation by the 
organism of the C vitamins intioduced through the 
pirents From experiments on rabbits the authors 
conclude that it does not matter whether the C vita¬ 
mins are introduced by ingestion or by injection, the 
beneficial effect is tne same m cither case — A 
P#zard, Knud Sand, and h Candroit The experi¬ 
mental production of bipartite gynandromorphism in 
birds 

March s —M Albin Haller in the chair — G 
Urbain and A Dauvillier The coexistence of ccltium 
(element 72) and the yltria earths lhe view of 
Coster and Hevesy regarding the unprobabihty of 
element 72 being associated with the r ue tnv dent 
earths is said to be negatived not only bv the work 
of the authors but also by the discovery of 
this element by Goldschmidt and Thomassen m 
malakon and in alvite —Charles Moureu and Charles 
Dufraisse Auto oxidation attempt to explain the 
mechanism of anti oxygenisers —Andr6 Blondel Ele¬ 
mentary calculations of the couples damping alter¬ 
nators with a forced regime m the theory of two 
reactions when the resistances of the armature are 
neglected —C de la Valine Poussin Quasi-analytical 
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functions with real variables —Ph Glangeaud The ! 
earthquake of October 12, 1922, in the Creuse and 
the Limousin, and some earthquakes in the north¬ 
west of the Central Massif A map of the district 
over which the shocks were felt is given, showing 
also the lines of the faults m the geological strata 
These earthquakes in the Central Massif are due to 
slipping along the old lines of the faults —M Gabriel 
Bertrand was elected a member of the section of 
chemistry in the place of the late H Georges Lemome 
—Georges Oarmois The local integration of the 
equations of Einstein — F Defourneaux A category 
of polynomials analogous with elcctrosphencal poly¬ 
nomials —N Abramesco The auto generation of 
curves —Henri MiUoux The growth of integral 
functions of finite order and their exceptional values 
m the angles —Kynlle Popoff The pendulum of 
variable length —J Haag The interior problem of 
Schwarzschild, in the case of a heterogeneous sphere 
—B Salomon The gryoscopic analogies of syn¬ 
chronous and asynchronous electrical machines and 
the transposition into mechanics of certain diagrams 
of electrotcchmcs —MM Huguenard, Magnan, and 
A Planiol An apparatus giving the instantaneous 
direction of the wind This is a modified com¬ 
pensated hot-wire anemometer By using this and 
the compensated hot-wire instrument for measuring 
wind velocity, both the instantaneous direction and 
velocity of the wind can be recorded on the same 
chart Examples of such records are reproduced 
and their bearing on problems of flight without 
motors indicated —Jean Chazy A correction derived 
from the theory of relativity to the Newtonian time 
of revolution of the planets —J Ph Lagrula Test 
of the rapidity realisable in equatorial measurements 
of small planets with a telescope provided with a 
photo-visual comparator and some additional acces¬ 
sories —J Guillaume Observations of the sun made 
at the Lyons Observatory during the fourth quarter 
of 1922 The results of the observations taken on 
61 days during this quarter are summarised in three 
tables showing the number of spots, their distribution 
in latitude, and the distribution of the faculse in 
latitude —Henri Blghin and Paul Monfraix A new 
gyrostatic compass This instrument, composed of 
a system of three gyrostats, has been specially designed 
to neutralise the deviations produced by the motion 
of the ship—F W KUngstedt The ultra-violet 
absorption spectra of the crcsols —A Dauvilher 
The high frequency spectrum of celtium Reply to 
a criticism by D Coster and G Hevesy—Andrd 
Charnou The removal of acids from solution by 
precipitates of alumina A study of the removal 
of chromic acid by aluminium hydroxide, and of 
the means of purifying the precipitate by washing 
with suitable reagents —R Locquin and Sung 
Wouseng The preparation of various pmacones 
by the action of alkyl magnesium compounds on 
some o-hydroxy-methyl ketones Details of a 
generally applicable method for preparing bitertiary 
a-glycols of the type RR'C(OH)—C(OH)R'(CH,) — 
Pauline Ramart A molecular transposition in the 
pseudo-butyl-diphenylcarbmol series A study of 
the compounds produced by the action of acetic 
anhydride and acetyl chloride upon the alcohol 
(C.H,), CfOH) C(CHj)i —Emile Andrt The separa¬ 
tion of methyl oleate and methyl luioleate by frac¬ 
tional distillation The separation is difficult, owing 
to the tendency of the linoleate to form polymers — 
A Mailhe The decomposition of the aryl form- 
amides A new method of preparation of substituted 
ureas The vapours of tormamiide passed over 
finely divided nickel at 4oo°-4i0° C give some aniline 
and qiphenylurea The formotoluides behave similarly 
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—Henri Longchambon The study of the spectrum 
of the tnbolummescence of some substances Crystals 
of tartaric acid when broken give a band spectrum 
of nitrogen similar to that obtained from sugar 
Crystals of cadmium sulphate uranium nitrate, and 
fluor spar also show nitrogen bands The light from 
the uranium salt, which has a colour differing from 
the other, shows the four green fluorescence bands 
of uranium nitrate—E SchnsebeU The granites 
of the Champ du Feu (Vosges) —L 4 on Bertrand and 
Antonin Lanquine The co-ordination and origin 
of the Pyrenees-Proven5al structural units in the 
south-west of the Maritime Alps —Pierre Bonnets^ 
The tectonic relations of the gneiss and coal measures*' 
in the northern Morvan—Henry Joly The con¬ 
stitution of the Jurassic at Torrelapaja and Bordej.0 
(Ccltiberic chain, provinces of Saragossa and Sona, 
Spam) —E Btntvent The mistral ert th#>coast of 
Nice The freedom of Nice from the mistral is not 
due to its sheltered position, but to its situation 
with respect to the trajectories of the barometric 
minima —Joseph Ltvine Tnatomic hydrogen and 
meteorological depressions —J Beauvene Influence 
of the rainfall during the “ critical period ” of wheat 
on the yield Provided the rainfall during the 
“ critical period ’ is below a certain amount, the 
yield of wheat is roughly proportional to the rainfall 
—A A Mendes-Corrffa The proportions of the 
limbs in Portuguese The Portuguese, from the 
point of view of the proportions of their limbs, are 
of a clearly European type —Henn Piftron The 
propagation of luminous stimulation of the retina 
to the cerebral outer layers —Marc Romieu The 
histological study of the testicle of Orthagonscus 
mold —R Hovasse and G Teissier Pendmians and 
Zooxanthclles —C Levaditi and S Nicolau The 
filtration of neurotropic ultravirus through collodion 
membranes The virus of rabies, encephalitis, herpes, 
and neurovaccme can be faltered under pressure 
through collodion membranes The filtrates vary 
in toxic power not only from one membrane to 
another, but also according to the nature of the virus 
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Problems of Tuberculosis 

I N the Empire Revteiv for March Dr I eonard Williams 
brings forward the perennial theme of the Spah- 
linger treatment of tuberculosis This “ treatment ” 
has been the subject of extravagant and repeated press 
notices since 1914, and when it is shorn of its decora¬ 
tions, what does it amount to ? Merely that M II 
Spahhnger has made, or his friends have made for him, 
a number of categoric statements, unsupported by 
proofs of the kind demanded m scientific work, 
that he can cure tuberculosis in man and animals 
In a relatively small number of cases of consumption, 
clinicians have stated that the disease was arrested 
Dr Leonard Williams, an ardent supporter of M 
Spahhnger, cites the communication of the latter to 
what he calls the “ high-browed Pans Academy of 
Sciences ” This communication (1921, t 172, p 494) 
occupies exactly one page and four lints, and is a 
reiteration of former statements without any evidence 
whatsoever that they are correct or of essential 
scientific value 

Dr Leonard Williams also quotes April 28, 1914, as 
memorable in the history of tuberculosis, for on that 
dav Prof Letulle presented to the I'rtnch Academy 
of Mediune a communication entitled “ Iraitement 
de la tubtrculose par la mfthode flenri Spahlinger ” 
In th c Bull de VAcad de Mid (1914 3 s t 71, p 610) 
we find that the communication occupies exactly 
eighteen lines, and was a preliminary note addressed 
to the Academy by Dr L Lardy of Geneva and Drs 
(.olbeck and Leonard Williams of London Prof 
Letulle was charged to examine the note, but up to 
date we have been unable to find anv further reference 
to the matter m the Bulletin, although Dr Leonard 
Williams tells us that “ the text of the communication 
was dulv published and rapidly found its way into 
the lay press ” It would be interesting to know where 
the full communication may be found 
M Spahlmger’s treatment is stated to be both anti¬ 
genic and antitoxic, and he claims to have produced 
many different tuberculous toxins by a method not 
published The process is a long one, and the cost of 
production we are told is high, involving prolonged 
treatment of large numbers of cattle The only other 
tuberculous problem referred to by Dr Leonard 
Williams is really a panegyric on the work of Calmette 
We are told that the “ campaign agamst tuberculosis 
will never make any senous headway until the disease is 
attacked at the source That source is the tuberculous 
cow ” This may be Dr Leonard Williams’ opinion, 
but it is entirely opposed to the conclusions reached 
by the arduous experimental efforts of a generation 
of accurate workers W B. 
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Archaeological History 

(1) Die Frcmken und Westgoten in ier Volker- 
wanderungszeit By Nils Aberg (Arbeten utgifna 
mcd understod af Vilhelm Ekmans Universitets- 
fond, Uppsala, 28) Pp vm + 282 + 9 kartes 
(Uppsala A -B Akademiska Bokhandeln , Leipzig 
Otto Harrassowitz , Paris Libr Honor6 Champion, 
1922 ) 15 Kr 

(2) The Bronze Age and the Celtic World By Harold 
Peake Pp 201 + 14 plates (London Benn 
Bros , Ltd , 1922 ) 42$ net 

RCH/LOLOGICAL method has made three 
principal advances hitherto Early attempts 
to explain similarities and diversities of form and 
sty le in human handiwork were put on a scientific 
basis m Gennany by Klemm (whose “ Allgemeine 
Kulturgeschichte der Menschheit” appeared m 1843) 
and were re-interpreted on Darwinian lines by Pitt 
Rivers’s “ Principles of Classification ” published in 
1874, Kapp’s “ Grundlmien einer Philosophic der 
lechnik,” Sempcr’s “Der Stil,” and Iloemes’ “ Ur- 
gcschichte der Kunst ” marking later refinements 
of this morphological criticism Stratigraplncal cor¬ 
roboration of evolutionary sequences thus mdicated 
begins with examination of the Swiss lake-dwellings 
by Keller, Troy on, and others, the word Kultur- 
schicht first appearing in an excavation report of 1855 
The spade-work of Ramsauer at Hallstatt from 1862, 
of Warren and Wilson at Jerusalem from 1867, and of 
Sthliemann at Troy from 1871, are notable early dis¬ 
sections of long-inhabited ground , and the developed 
technique of this kind of stratigraphy may be studied 
in Petrie’s “ Methods and Aims in Archaeology ” 

The two books now under review approach archaeo¬ 
logical problems from yet another point of view Even 
casual finds are at all events found sonmvhere They 
can be plotted on a map, and when these plottings 
are sufficiently numerous, and their geographical dis¬ 
tribution begins to be apparent, regions of occupation 
bv this or that phase of culture may be defined, and 
the spread or shnnkage may be inferred of the people 
who practised each kind of handiwork which the 
finds reveal, and felt the needs which the craftsmen 
of each generation were there to satisfy Thus, as 
Rostovtseff says of his own study of “ Iranians and 
Greeks m South Russia ” (Oxford, 1922), “ we are 
gradually learning how to write history with the help 
of archaeology ” The method is precisely that of the 
staff-officer who establishes an enemy’s order of battle 
from cap-badges and scraps of local newspaper, and 
estimates its artillery value from the splinters of his 
shells, and the value of archaeological training was 
demonstrated on every front m the recent war 
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Obviously this kind of antiquarian geography has 
had to wait until the finds themselves were sufficiently 
numerous , until they had been sufficiently announced, 
in museum catalogues and publications in detail, still 
more, until geographers (and, let us add, geologists) 
had accustomed their archaeological colleagues to 
regard their proper “ fossils ” from the new point of 
view, looking not only “ to the hole of the pit whence 
they were digged ” but also “ to the rock whence 
they were hewn ” 

(1) Dr Aberg’s work on the stone age culture of 
northern Europe, and on the first age of metal m the 
Ibenan peninsula, is sufficient guarantee for scientific 
scholarship of the first order, his book on “ East Prussia 
in the Migration Penod ” is an original contribution to 
one of the darkest phases of European history, and 
his present monograph on the “ Franks and Visigoths 
in the Migration Period ” is of the same fine quality 
Naturally, his treatment of the material varies Visi- 
gotlnc handiwork must be won bv travel and research 
in local museums and private collections, and we are 
here still among the pioneers But Prankish antiqui¬ 
ties have been copiously published £nd studied, and 
the casual finds have been supplemented bv sy stematic 
investigation of whole burial grounds, so that “ sequence¬ 
dating ” supplements the comparison and affiliation 
of types, and facilitates interpretation of regional 
surveys As most of the work has been done hitherto 
by French archseologists, and from the point of view 
of the invaded regions, the principal need was now 
to look at the whole matter from the other side 
As Rostovtseff puts it, m a parallel case, “ I do not 
regard South Russia as one of the provinces of the 
Greek world ” but “ as always an Oriental land,” 
so Dr Aberg might say that he does not regard the 
Franks as one of the peoples who intruded upon 
Gallo Roman civilisation, but as always a Teutonic 
people The result is an interpretation not only of 
the Frankish finds of the west, but also of all the 
congruous material east of the Rhine, north of the 
Alps, and so far afield as Hungary and Scandinavia, 
and also in Lombardy and beyond, as contributions 
to the narrative of a progressive Frankification (so 
to speak) of mdigenous Teutonic culture through the 
instrumentality of those peoples of Teuton origin who 
had most completely appropriated the west-land 
civilisation which they mastered politically 
Thus, in a sense which will be a revelation to many, 
Gallta meta victorum ceptt or as Dr Aberg puts it 
(p 15), “ the Franks in Gaul were influenced mdeed, 
like the Goths in Italy, by Roman culture, but in 
contrast with them, they retamed their power in spite 
of their loss of Teutonic quality, thanks to the main¬ 
tenance of intercourse along the lines of communication 
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with the heart of Germany Consequently there was 
no gulf here between Germanic and Roman, but a 
gradual transition Roman organisation pressed 
slowly eastward The focus of development, which 
in Merovingian times had been mamly Gaul, shifted 
over m Carolingian times on to German soil Here 
came about the last amalgamation of Roman and 
Germanic which is the foundation of modern Europe 
Only Scandinavia still stayed long outside this develop¬ 
ment, as a last remnant of ancient Germany, and a 
wound in the side of Furope which was hard to heal ” 
For the stages of this revolution m soi lal and political 
structure Dr Abcrg offers us as testimony not edicts 
or charters, nor a cursus honorum such as lias revealed 
the spirit and the structure of imperial Rome, but 
the mute eloquence of hundreds of brooches and 
buckles, of ingenious design, intricate ornamentation, 
and accurately plotted distribution His inventory 
of type-specimens occ upies 42 pages, and his nine maps 
of the principal phases which he has been able to 
distinguish are models of this kind of interpretation 
His first two chapters, occupying only forts pages, 
trace the outlines of the whole inquiry, and summarise 
the course of events before the opening of the fifth 
century, at which his proper study begins I hesc and 
the subsequent later review of Merovingian influence 
east of the Rhine are what will chiefly interest the 
historian , the remainder of the book, with its ample 
and well-executed illustrations, concerns rather the 
student of design and of the transference of decorative 
motives from one repertoire to another 
The account of the Visigothic occupation of Spain 
and Portugal (pp 206-240) is more tentative, because (as 
already noted) the material is scanty and inaccessible, 
and, to judge from the specimens which arc figured 
here, less instructive as to the movements of Germanic | 
peoples in this region Provisionally, Dr Aberg groups 
all Germanic antiquities from this area as “Gothic,” 
reserving till a later stage the possibility of assigning 
some types to particular peoples 
A word should be added to congratulate the Vilhelm 
Ekmans Fund at Uppsala on having produced so learned, 
valuable, and well-appointed a volume at the rate of 
less than three farthings per page 
(2) Mr Peake’s book is of a different quality Spaci¬ 
ously printed, and well bound—and we must add, 
more than adequately priced at a Id per page—it is 
little more thaiva reprint of a course of six University 
lectures, with acknowledgments of the principal 
sources of printed information, the bare minimum of 
outline diagrams, and far less than the due minimum 
of distribution maps , The author disarms criticism 
when he declares his purpose to be “ not so much to 
record evidence as to interpret it, to restore the mam 
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features of early history than to describe archaeological 
remains ” It is in fact, an essay rather than a formal 
treatise It covers very wide ground, from a pre¬ 
liminary survey of the pre-Celtic continent—Nordic, 
\lpme, and mixed Mediterranean stocks, partially 
brought mto economic relations by slow breach of 
natural barriers, especially forest and mountain, and 
by the pervasive wiles of the “ prospectors ”—to the 
problem of the replacement of bronze by iron for cutting- 
weapons, and the superposition of “ P-Celts ” upon 
“ Q-Celts ” and of other P’s upon other Q’s 
To be proficient at all points of such a programme 
would be a giant’s task Mr Peake has read widely 
(though scan ely widely enough) and has thought in¬ 
dependently and boldlv, and his book is alwavs 
readible and intelligible frequently his suggestions 
carry conviction , his mistakes ire mostly of omission , 
and his summaries even of the most controversial 
matters are discreet and fair Obsolete learning he 
is for the most part content to leave on one side, and 
where he feels obliged to review the course of inquiry, 
as in the chapter on the “Aryan Home,” he knows 
how to select main turning-points, and distinguish 
the permanently suggestive idea from the transitory 
prejudices which advertised or obscured it at its 
inception 

The problem which Mr Peake has set before himself 
is to compare the archaeological evidence for reputed 
movements of peoples within peninsular Europe, from 
the end of the third thousand years nc to the beginning 
of the first, with the philological conclusions on the 
same subject derived from the relationships and dis¬ 
tributions of languages His conclusion, briefly stated, 
is that the distribution over Europe and its neighbour¬ 
hood, of the series of types of so-called “ leaf-shaped 
swords ” of bronze, is such as to indicate successive 
eruptions of peoples armed with these swords, from 
the Hungarian plain into various adjacent regions and 
beyond them Also that the disappearance of the later 
types of the series from Hungary itselt and from sur¬ 
rounding districts may be so closely associated with 
the distribution of other swords, similar but derivative 
and made of iron, as to justify the mference that it 
was the aggression of the men of the iron swords that 
determined the retreat or disappearance of the users 
of “ leaf-shaped ” bronze blades Lucky finds of 
typical swords m datable surroundings, and especially 
the dis< overy m Egypt of a sword of European type, 
about half-way down the morphological series, engraved 
with the name of King Seti II, who reigned only from 
1209 to 1204 b c, enable him to reckon the probable 
duration of the whole senes of events, and to institute 
a very suggestive companson of them with the move¬ 
ments of the two mam groups of Celtic-speaking peoples, 
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from much the same area of ongm around the middle 
Danube, into Western Europe and Britain, and of 
similar waves of “ P-using ” and “ Q-using ” immi¬ 
grants mto penmsular Italy, and probably also mto 
Greece, though Mr Peake is discreetly reserved in 
his treatment of these last 
Much of Mr Peake’s material is, of course, familiar - 
it is his courageous attempt to compare disparate 
senes, and draw histoncal conclusions, which justifies 
his book, and it will be found full of suggestive 
passages, even by those who will best appreciate the 
difficulties of Ins task and the defects of his equipment 
for it It is eminently a book to be judged by its 
merits, not by its faults It has omissions, but its 
mam argument is clear and generally coherent, it 
lias slips and some misapprehensions in detail, but 
they do not senously detract from its cogency Its 
central contribution to learning, the establishment 
of a morphological sequence among the “ leaf-shaped 
swords ” by comparative study, not of their blades 
but of their hilts, is of considerable importance This 
is a kind of work of which much more remains to be 
done a similar essay on the fibulae alone would prob¬ 
ably lead to appreciable revision of the conclusions of 
Montelius and his contemporaries a generation ago, 
and would be the only conclusive test of the validity 
of Mr Peake’s inferences It must also be noted here 
that even what has been attempted in this essay is 
but the first-fruits of the great inventory of the types 
of prehistoric implements, so long overdue, of which 
only the British section of the bronze implements has 
been systematically attempted as yet, b) Mr Peake 
himself and a British Association committee Till 
such an inventory has been very greatly extended, 
and the distributions which it alone can reveal have 
been plotted and compared, prehistoric archseology 
can scarcely be said to have entered upon a truly scien¬ 
tific phase It is one of the merits of any piece of work 
such as this essay, that it illustrates by example, 
even if also in some degree by anticipation, the value 
of such an addition to archeological equipment as 
the British Association’s inventory is already proving 
itself to be 


Gelatin and Glue N 

The Chemtstry and Technology of Gelatin and Glue By 
Dr R H Bogue (Mellon Institute Technochemical 
Senes) Pp xi+644 (New York and London 
McGraw-Hill Book Co , Inc, 1922 ) 30J 
ANYONE who, in recent years, has had occasion to 
Jtx. deal with the question of gelatin has been con¬ 
fronted at the outset with the fact that no adequate 
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summary of the existing knowledge was available 
An immense amount of information was widely 
scattered in the various scientific and technical journals 
of all countries, but it was so varied in character, and 
very often so contradictory, that the task of makmg 
a summary which was something other than a mass 
of apparently disconnected facts seemed almost hope¬ 
less The pioneermg work of Procter in England, 
which dealt chiefly with gelatin, and of Pauli in Austria, 
which was concerned with proteins in general, gave the 
first indication of the basis on which such a summary 
could be made, but the more recent work of Loeb m 
America has perhaps helped more than anything else 
towards a clarification of ideas The work of Brads- 
ford Robertson should also be mentioned, smee he 
has collected a large amount of experimental data, 
although his theoretical conclusions are accepted 
by few 

The clarification of ideas has been chiefly confined 
to the physico-chemical treatment of the subject 
The more purely chemical aspect of the question has 
not advanced much be>ond the identification of the 
break-down products of gelatm, and the more or less 
satisfactory methods of estimating the percentages of 
the vanous kinds of combined nitrogen 

During the last few years American scientific journals 
especially have obtamed a large number of papers on 
gelatin, which have been published by workers other 
than Loeb Among the chief of these workers has 
been Dr Bogue, and it is therefore not to be wondered 
at that, of three books on gelatm which have been 
announced in the American press for some time past, 
his is the first to be published Dr Bogue is research 
chemist for Armour and Company of Chicago—would 
that English gelatin firms were as wide awake in this 
respect as the American ones 1 —and is consequently 
in touch with the technological as well as with the more 
purely theoretical side of the subject His book has 
therefore been awaited with interest by those who 
have to deal with gelatm, and they will not be dis¬ 
appointed, since the author has been eminently suc¬ 
cessful in correlatmg and summarising the enormous 
amount of material at his disposal, and in giving a 
clear and readable account of the subject After an 
introduction dealing with histoncal and statistical 
considerations, the theoretical aspects of the subject 
are considered These include the constitution of 
the proteins, the chemistry of gelatm and its con¬ 
geners, the physico-chemical properties and structure 
of gelatm, gelatm as a lyophile and as an amphotenc 
colloid 

The author seems to have contented himself with 
giving only such literature references as are necessary 
for drawing up a connected account of the subject. 

/ % 
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This was probably a wise course to adopt, since other¬ 
wise the book would have become very unwieldy, but 
it has meant that a number of important papers pub¬ 
lished m German journals are not mentioned For 
example, Dr Bogue is a great advocate of the fibrillar 
structure of gels, but no mention is made of similar 
views put forward by Moeller m a number of different 
papers in the Kollotd Aeituhnjl A lucid description 
is given of the various phi sico-c hemu al properties of 
gelatms and glues and the various theories are dealt 
with in detail If anything, the author has not been 
sufficiently critical in describing the theories of Brails- 
ford Robertson, who assumes a peculiar kind of dis¬ 
sociation which appeals neither to the organa nor to 
the physical chemist, and against which there is a mass 
of evidence accumulated by Pauli, Locb, and others 
Actually, Dr Bogue attempts to modify Robertson s 
theory, so as to make it more m accordance with the 
work of Loeb, but the modified theory is still open to 
most of the objections raised against the original 
theory 

The second part of the book deals with the techno¬ 
logical aspects of the manufacture, testing, chemical 
analysis, evaluation, uses and applications of gelatin 
and glue The point of view taken is that of the chemist 
rather than that of the plant technologist, and this 
makes the appeal of the book all the greater to the 
student and mvestigator Tn the chapter on the uses 
and applications of glue there is a section on glue-room 
economy and technology, which may be recommended 
for studv to all users of glue on a large scale, so that 
increased efficacy, based on the application of scientific 
principles, may be attained m their workshops 

There is also a special chapter on water-resistant 
glues and glues of marine origin, which should be read 
in conjunction with the first report of the Adhesives 
Research Committee An appendix deals more 
especially with the electrometric and indicator methods 
ofjdetermimng hydnon concentrations 

(Generally speaking, there is little which calls for 
criticism, except the curious statement made on p 
221 that acetic acid is an amphoteric substance be¬ 
cause the hydrogen of its carboxyl group may be sub¬ 
stituted by metals and the hydroxvl bv chlorine (by 
the use of phosphorus trichloride) A few misprints, 
such as “ existence ” and “ oatinary,” have been 
noticed) and the following statement on p 141 requires 
revision. “ but this does not follow for a continuous 
tnembrane that was semipermeable in the sense of 
being able to dissolve the solvent or medium of dis¬ 
persion would likewise behave as an ultra-filter” 
Also, why should it be necessary to write “ Anfangs- 
dekrement ” instead of “ initial decrement ” ? 

W T S P 
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Flora of New Zealand 

Die Vegetation der Erde Sammlimg pjlanzengto- 
grapktseher Monographten Herausgegeben von 
Prof A Kngler und Prof 0 Drude XIV The 
Vegetation of New Zealand Bv Dr L Lockavne 
Pp win+ 364+ 2 maps+ 65 plates (Leipzig W 
Engdminn, New York G E Stechert and Co, 
1921) 

I 1 II the landing of Sir Joseph Banks and Dr 
Solander at Poverty Bay on October 8,1769, 
our knowledge of the flora of New 7 ealand commented, 
but unfortunately the results of the labours of these 
two intrepid explorers have never been published, 
though the plates of the new plants were prepared 
at Banks’s expense and the descriptions were drawn 
up by Solinder From this time onwards various 
expeditions both English and krench, reached New 
Ze ihnd, making small collections, the results of which 
were published, but bir Joseph Hooker’s first volume 
of his “ Mora Antarctica,” published in 1847, must 
be regarded as the first comprehensive flora of these 
islands As a result of the help received from many 
collectors, Hooker published his “Flora Novae 
Zdandiae ” (1853-55), which truly marked a new era 
in the botany of New 7 ealand, but still little was 
known of the South Island alpine flora, and it is to 
Travers Haast, Hector, and Buihanan that wc owe a 
great dc al of our knowledge of the flora of this region 
Sir Joseph Hooker again contributed to our know¬ 
ledge of the flora in his “ Handbook of the New Zealand 
Flora ” (1864-07), undertaken at the instance of the 
Government of New Zealand, and smee then the task 
has been fittingly and very ably taken up by New 
7 caland botanists, among whom must especially be 
mentioned T Kirk, T F (hecseman, D Petrie, and 
L toekayne, the author of the valuable work under 
notice Dr (ockavne commenced his botanical work 
in 1887, and has continued his explorations with great 
assiduity and keen insight ever since Becoming 
gradually more interested m ecology, the present 
volume, dealing with the vegetation of New Zealand 
in its many aspects and m relation to the varied plant 
associations, could not have been entrusted to more 
worthy hands Nor could the subject have been more 
ably treated 

In an introductory chapter the history of our know¬ 
ledge of the flora is detailed and the book is then 
divided up into four parts The first part, as is proper 
in a treatise planned on ecological lines, deals with 
the physical geography and climate of the three mam 
islands and of the outlying groups, the chapter on the 
climate and rainfall being contributed by Mr D C 
Bates It is unfortunate that the maps are sadly 
O I 
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deficient in the way of names and orographical details, 
both of which are essential for a proper appreciation 
of the work Possibly the diffit ulty of publication 
so soon after the War, and also in Germany, may 
account for this blemish to a book which is remarkable 
in the excellence of its form and stvle, considering 
that author and publisher were at opposite sides of 
the world 

The second part naturally occupies the greater 
portion of the book, since it deals with the various 
formations or plant associations, and full details and 
excellent illustrations are given of the leading physiog¬ 
nomic plants and their growth forms In the first 
section the sea-coast vegetation with the character¬ 
istic dune plants, salt meadow and coastal scrub, 
Olearia and Veronica associations, are described, and 
this leads to a discussion of the plant formations of 
the lowlands and lower hills characterised by many 
peculiar endemic New Zealand plants \mong these 
the “ Southern Beech ” forests, comprised mainlv of the 
different species of Nothofagus, are of great interest 
Passing upwards through the grasslands or steppe, 
where the “ Tussock ” (Poa, Pestuca, and Danthonia) 
associations flourish, the author naturally follows 
with an account of the vegetation of tht high moun¬ 
tains This is remarkable in that no less than 498 
species of vascular plants are entirely confined to the 
mountains, but since many lowland plants are also found 
at high elevations, the alpine flora is found to number 
945 species Of these no less than 561 arc endemic 

In Part III the relationships of the New Zealand 
flora arc fullv dealt with, but it may be mentioned 
here that of this flora about 35 species belonging to 
as many genera have near relatives in subantarctic 
South America 

The vegetation of the outlying islands is then fully 
dealt with on the same lines as that of the main islands, 
and, 111 the subantarctic islands, it is shown that 
there are some 55 endemic, 123 New Zealand, and 32 
subantarctic South American plants, nine of which are 
not found on the main islands of New Zealand 

The fifth section of this second part deals with the 
effect of “ settlement ” upon the plant covering of 
New Zealand and is by no means pleasant reading 
The hand of man, his mtroduced animals and plants, 
have, m New Zealand as elsewhere, wrought irreparable 
destruction and modifications m the primeval and 
singular plant covering 

In the final part, Dr Cockayne gives a bnef but 
useful history of the flora from the Jurassic period 
to the present time, and lays stress on the subantarctic 
affinities both of the flora and fauna of New Zealand 
Whether land connexions with an antarctic continent 
ever existed, or chains o^>islands linking the southern 
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continents provided the bridge which enabled species 
to migrate to what is now S America on one hand 
and Tasmania on the other, must ever remain a 
problem Dr Cockayne considers tliat the difficulty of 
transoceanic transit is too great to account for the 
affinities, and, no doubt rightly, inclines to the problem¬ 
atical bridge of land or islands in the dim past What¬ 
ever may have been the origin of this interesting 
primeval flora, it is very satisfactory to note that the 
Government of New Zealand is taking all possible steps 
to preserve, so far as may be possible, its unique features 


Electrical Engineering 

Standard. Handbook for Electrical Engineers Prepared 
by a Staff of Specialists , Fditor-in-Cluef Frank 
h l'owle Fifth edition, thoroughly revised Pp 
xvm + 2137 (New York and London McGraw- 
llill Book Co Inc , 1922 ) 30 s 

E think that the volume under notice justifies 
its title as being a “ standard ” handbook 
The general make-up and arrangement leave little to 
be desired The whole field of electrical engineenng 
is divided into twentv-five seitions each complete m 
itself, these are all numbered and by special depressions 
on the edges of the pages any particular section is 
found at once The index is good, the references being 
made to section and paragraph The sections have 
all been written by well-known American engineers 
and physicists and have been brought carefully up to 
date, for example, the section on units is written by 
Kennelly, magnetic circuits by Karapetoff, illumination 
by Millar, and electric ship propulsion by llobart 
We were momentarily surprised to learn from Prof 
Kennelly that the MTS (metre-ton-sccond) and the 
QES (quadrant-eleventh-gram-second) svstems had 
come into extensive use 1 his latter system, however, 
is only the international electromagnetic svstem used 
m electrical engineering We were glad to see it 
definitely stated that the electric and magnetic con¬ 
stants of the ether should not be taken as pure 
numerics The section on power transmission is very 
thorough and data are given which would be very 
difficult to find elsewhere The twenty-fourth section 
gives the 1921 edition of the standards of the American 
Institute of Electrical Engineers In connexion with 
the distortion of waves, we are sorry to see that they 
still calja certain very variable ratio the “deviation 
factor ” of the wave In defining the distortion of a 
wave it is necessary to take into account the phase 
differences as well as the magnitudes of the amplitudes 
of its harmonics We notice also that a resistance 
coil, a choking coil, and an inductive coil are now called 
a resistor, an mductor, and a reactor 
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The final section is on general engineering ec onomics 
and will be of great interest to commercial engineers 
It is stated that “ profits ” represent a return on the 
capital over and above the normal rate of interest 
For example, if the difference between income and 
expenditure was io per cent then assuming that 
6 per cent is the normal rate of interest on mvest- 
ments, the “ profit ” would be 4 per cent Apparently 
in America there is no agreed theory of depreciation 
the straight-line or simple interest method and the 
sinking-fund or compound interest method arc both 
still used 

The references given include the best American and 
English authorities and are useful ones We can 
heartil) rec ommend the book A R 


Our Bookshelf 

The Yearbook of the Universities of the Fmptre, 1023 
Fdited by W II Dawson (Published for the Uni¬ 
versities bureau of the British Fmpire ) Pp xu + 
692 (London G Bell and Sons, Ltd, 1923) 

7 s 6d net 

The latest edition of the Yearbook, revised and ampli¬ 
fied, should be of the greatest help not onlv to those 
officially concerned in university administration, but 
also to all who are interested in the developments 
Within the British Empire of higher and prolessional ! 
education It is no small feat to compress within the 
cover of an etsily hmilled (and well indexed) volume 
the essential details of the calendars of the sixtv six 
universities of the Empire Mr Dawson, who has 
edited the book for the Universities Bureau, has accom 
plished the task very creditably, ind the abbreviations 
and other typographical devices to which he has had 
recourse do not in any wav militate against intelligi¬ 
bility, and, so far as we have, tested it, the mlorm ition 
given is both ate urate and adequate 
The appendices, which now run to more than 150 
pages, contain some interesting information, not easily 
accessible elsewhere, regarding admission to the v annus 
professions and tht qualifications nectssarv \ section 
on foreign universities gives some brief but useful 
particulars of the principal universities on the continent 
and also of the universities of the United States, includ¬ 
ing a list of the institutions approved bv the Association 
of American Universities 

Mention should also be made of the information 
relating to the admission to universities m the United 
Kingdom of persons educated abroad, to scholarships 
and grants for research, and to the distribution of 
subjects of study amohg British universities Particu¬ 
larly interesting is a table showing the nun^ers of 
students from overseas, which suggests thaWhe re¬ 
sources of this country for postgraduate and other study 
are now being appreciated The total number of such 
students is more than 4000 At London Uimcrsitv 
alone there are 81 from Egypt, 336 from South Afuca, 
46 from Canada, 72 from the United States, and 335 
from India 
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The Microscopical Examination of Foods and Drugs 
Bv Piof H G Greenish Third edition Pp XX + 
386 (London J and A Churchill, 1923 ) 18s net 

Proi GRErNisn’s volume stands alone as a modem 
English text-book of the subject, and it is a matter of 
considerable satisfaction that author and publisher 
combine to keep the work abreast of the times In the 
new edition, the text has been carefully revised and 
brought up-to date, but we are informed that the 
inclusion of additional matter has not been possible on 
ac count of the prevailing high costs of paper and print¬ 
ing We hope that by the time a further edition is 
called for a means will have been found to overcome 
this difficult!, if it should still exist 

I he book is too well known to need detailed descrip¬ 
tion, but for the benefit of new students and others we 
mav mention that its special value lies m the fact that 
it furnishes detailed information regarding methods of 
investigition which have been developed during many 
vears bv an acknowledged expert m the subject In 
work of this kind, prolonged and continuous experience 
is a sine qua non for accurate determinations, and the 
methods so fully and clearly set out in this handbook 
bear unmistakable evidence of such experience The 
book is essential to all pharmacological laboratories 
and students, and we suggest that teachers of 
“ pure ” botanv would find manv hints as to methods 
and material which would be of assistance to them 
in obtaining fresh ideas for the scheme of practu al work 
to accompinv their histological lectures If in a later 
edition it is decided to retain “ silk ’ as a m itenal for 
description we suggest that space should be found for a 
somewhat fuller treatment of the subject including a 
reference to the important results obtained bv von 
Hohnel in his investigations of the different kinds of 
commcrc lal silks 

The inalvsis of Non-Ftrroiis Alloys B\ hied Ibbotson 
and Leslie Aitchison Second edition Pp 1x4-246 
(London Longmans Green and t o , 1922 ) 1216c/ 
net 

Ihv fict thit 1 second edition of tills text-book his 
betn c died for is evidence that it has been found useful 
by analysts War experience his led to an enlarge¬ 
ment of the field of non-ltrrous tllovs and the authors 
have therefore added to the nutter of the former 
edition 111 account of the analysis of allovs containing 
aluminium as their principal constituent, ind also of 
those rich in nickel, sue h as cupro-mekel and mchrome 
Ihc light aluminium allots form a particulirlv difficult 
class, and it has been found necessarv to devote a 
special c hapter to the separation of 7inc and aluminium, 
tht authors recommending the precipitation of zme 
sulphide from alkaline solution or the elec tro-deposition 
ot zinc 1 he otherwise ext ellent section on clectrolv tic 
an ilvsis suggests that no cathodes other than pi itinurn 
and mercurv can bt used successfullv, but many 
laboratories now emplov copper and nickel gauze 
cathodes with entire success , an important considera¬ 
tion when the cost of platinum is so high 

The suhjcct of hvdrogcn sulphide precipitations is 
dealt with thoroughlv, this being a matter on which 
it is most important to have a c lear view of the con¬ 
ditions affecting precipitation The newer organic 
reagents, sue h as cupferron, are not described 
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The work may be thoroughly recommended to profes¬ 
sional analysts as well as to students, the authors 
having a wide personal experience of the methods thev 
describe, their views on the best methods of analysing 
difficult alloys being particularly valuable 

La RadioliUphome Par Carlo Toch£ Pp vi + 98 
(Pans Gauthier-Villars et Cie, 1922 ) 10 francs 
The book under notice gives an interesting general de¬ 
scription of the best and most modem methods of 
radiotelephone It presupposes on the part of the 
reader an elementary knowledge of the subject and a 
general know ledge of science It begins by describing 
the phj siology of the voice, giving photographic records 
of voice vibrations obtained bv Marage It is interest¬ 
ing to note that oscillograms obtained of microphonic 
currents produced by speech are not so simple as those 
shown The arc, alternator and valve methods of 
radiotelcphony are next described, more stress being 
laid on the theory than on the history of the art Due 
credit is assigned to the work done by the American 
Westtm Electric Co A good discussion is given of the 
possibilitv of simultaneous communications in radio- 
telephonv The essential frequencies required for 
speech vary between 200 and 2000 per second, and the 
frequenev of the carrier waves between 15,000 and three 
million per second The author concludes that the 
maximum possible number of simultaneous communica¬ 
tions is 1492 It has to be remembered that many of 
these waves have short wave-lengths and are therefore 
not suitable for long-distance transmission For inter¬ 
national and intercontinental systems the possible 
number would be much smaller The number of 
possible radio-tclcgraphic systems with carrier waves 
is very much larger than the number of possible tele¬ 
phonic svstems 

The Grammar of the Lamba Language Bv C M Doke 
(Published under the Joint Auspices of the Univer¬ 
sity of the Witwatersrand, and the Council of Educa¬ 
tion, Witwatersrand) Pp ix+157 (London 
Kcgan Paul and Co , Ltd , 1922 ) 6 s net 
It is a pleasure to extend a welcome to this scholarly 
study of the Lamba language, not least on the ground 
that it is published under the auspices of the Wit¬ 
watersrand University and Council of Education, and 
bears witness to the official interest now taken in native 
studies 

The Lamba language is spoken throughout the Ndola 
district of North-Western Rhodesia and in the south of 
the Katanga, this area lving in the centre of Bantu 
Africa It is claimed to be the most primitive dialect 
of Bantu now extant, a view to which the author 
inclines on the ground of its strict adherence to rule 
and the great simplicity of its phonetics Numeration 
is based upon the quinary system The use of ono¬ 
matopoeia is very prevalent, and not only can all 
verbs be reduced to a monosyllable root, but they 
also appear to have evolved from onomatopoeic sounds, 
adjectives and nouns representing a further stage in 
evolution Lamba contains a number of loan words 
from Portuguese (the earliest), Swahili, English, and 
Dutch, as well as from other Bantu dialects The days 
of the week, it is interesting to note, are taken from 
Chinyanja 
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A Manual of Practical Anatomy A Guide to the 
Dissection of the Human Body By Prof Thomas 
Walmsley In 3 parts Part 3 The Head and 
Neck Pp vm + 272 (London Longmans, Green 
and Co , 1922 ) lor 6d net 
The third part of Professor Walmsley’s “ Manual of 
Practical Anatomy ” is devoted to the dissection of 
the head and neck, for which a period of about ten 
weeks is suggested The usual order of dissection is 
adopted, the vanous regions and organs being treated 
separately, but without that strict confinement to 
region which is so confusing to the student when 
dealing with a structure which appears m different 
portions of the dissection The instructions for the 
guidance of the dissector are clearly given, the anatom¬ 
ical descriptions are complete and well illustrated by 
diagrams which the student is encouraged to label from 
his own specimen The only defect in the book is that 
the index is not very complete We are glad to observe 
that the nomenclature is in the British (Old) termin¬ 
ology The book can be thoroughly recommended as a 
guide to the student m the dissecting-room 
Inorganic Chemistry A Text-book for Schools By 
F J Holmyard Pp x + 560 (London Edward 
Arnold and Co , 1922 ) 6s 6d 
Mr Holmyard has written what is really an excellent 
text-book for schools The style is dear and the 
arrangement on the whole good, although the very 
late appearance of the halogen elements is perhaps not 
quite fair to their great activity and their participation 
in the lives of the other simple bodies The historical 
notices, as might have been expected, are excellent, 
and they and a number of portraits of famous chemists 
add considerably to the interest of the book We 
wish this book the full success it deserves 
The Handbook of Palestine Edited by Harry Charles 
Luke and Edward Keith-Roach (Issued under the 
authority of the Government of Palestine) Pp 
xii+295 (London Macmillan and Co , Ltd , 1922) 
m net 

I his is mainly a handbook of general information, but 
there are short chapters on the geology and natural 
historv and a note on the flora Forestry receives more 
attention Meteorology is scarcely noticed The sec¬ 
tions on races and on archseology are fairly full A 
folding sketch-map shows roads, railways and archaeo¬ 
logical features, but no relief The handbook should 
prove of value to every visitor to Palestine, hut it might 
be given a wider and more permanent value if the 
historical and scientific sections were extended 
The Radio Year Book, 1923 ( First Year ) Pp vui +148 
(London Sir Isaac Pitman and Sons, Ltd , 1923 ) 
is 6 d net 

It is intended to make this the Year Book of the new 
industry which is rapidly growing, owing to the great 
popular mterest which is being taken m broadcasting 
Sectio#I gives general information of use to radio 
amateurs Section II gives short and trustworthy 
articles on subjects of general mterest in the working 
of radio apparatus, and Section III gives information 
which will be useful to manufacturers and suppliers of 
the apparatus The articles are by well-known experts* 
and the book should prove useful. 
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Letters to the Editor 

[The Editor does not hold himself responsible for 
opinions expressed by hts correspondents Neither 
can he undertake to return, nor to correspond with 
the writers of rejected manuscripts intended for 
this or any other part of Nature. No notice is 
taken of anonymous communications ] 


On Urbain’s Celtium Lines 

In a previous letter (Nature, March io p 322) 
we have shown that the optical spectrum of the 
new element hafnium, of atomic number 72 which 
was discovered a short time ago by Coster and 
Hevesy, does not contain any of the lines belonging 
to the characteristic spectrum ascribed by Urbain 
(Comptes rendus, t 152, 19x1 p 141) to an element 
celtium belonging to the family of rare earths, which 
element was assumed by Dauvillier and Urbain 
(Comptes rendus, t 174, 1922 pp 1347 and 1349, 
Nature, February 17, 1923, p 218) to possess the 
atomic number 72 

Through an examination of the very careful 
measurements of the spectra of the rare earths 
published during the last few years by Eder, we have 
learned in the meantime that the greater part of 
Urbain's celtium lines have been observed by this 
author (Wiener Ber , Ila, vol 124, 1915) in the 
spectrum of a preparation of the rare earth element 
cassiopeium or lutetium The discovery of this 
element (atomic number 71) was announced in 1905 
by Auer von Welsbach, to whom the former name 
is due, while the name lutetium was proposed m 
1907 by Urbain, who published at the same time 
the first list of lines of its optical spectrum ( Comptes 
rendus t 145 1907 p 759) 

In the table below we give the wave-lengths of 
the celtium lines from Urbain's paper, together with 
their relative intensities (by use of the numbers 
2, 4, 6, and 8 instead of Urbam s notations moyenne, 
asset forte, forte, tris forte) and the corresponding 
wave-lengths and intensities from Eder’s measure¬ 
ments of the cassiopeium spectrum, corrected to 
Rowland's scale 


Urbain • Ct 
Lines 

Cp Lines 
observed by 
Eder 

Urbam s Ct 

Cp Lilies 
observed by 
Eder 

*459 4 * 
24693 2 

Ipl 1 
W,l 1 

*7291 6 

iwt 1 

*?34 3 4 
*8373 4 
28452 6 
2870 4 2 

*459 7* I 

4481 79 2 
*537<>9 * 
2677 35 i 
268324 3 
2749 08 3 

2763 88 3 
*834 37 * 

2845 23 2 

28851 4 

4903 9 4 
2931 7 2 
*949 5 4 
3080 7 8 
31186 8 
3*7*4 6 
3197 9 8 

33*6o A 
3391 5 6 
36656 1 

2885 23 3 

2931 56 * 

2949 82 3 

( 3080 22* 4 

\3081 59 8 

31X8 56* 5 
3171 49* 5 
319825* 8 

3391 73 4 


" It is important to notice the very close accordance 
ift ws values of the relative intensities in the two 
rabies, which we think justifies the identification of 
the lines also in the few cases where the difference 
between the wave-lengths is slightly greater than is 
«* expected from the usual accuracy of Urbain’s 
.mttwMeraents of wave-lengths of rare earths Only 
* of these lines, denoted by an asterisk, were 
wsfttded t a Urbain's original list of the lutetium hues 
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In order to verify the origin of Eder s lines and 
to endeavour to find out why most of these lines 
were not included in Urbain s original list, we have 
examined the optical spectrum of a highly purified 
cassiopeium preparation kindly presented to tlus 
institute by Dr Auer von Welsbach At the same 
time Dr Coster has photographed the X-ray spectrum 
of the same preparation ana found it to contain no 
trace of an element with atomic number 72 Our 
exposures revealed in the spectral region investigated 
(2500-3500 A) all the lines observed by Eder and 
brought certain new features to light, which made 
it possible to understand why these lines were not 
observed in the original investigation of the lutetium 
spectrum published by Urbain in 1907 In an 
exposure in which the salt was placed at the carbon 
anode of the art, the celtium lines came out sharp 
and m about the same relative intensities as in Eder's 
investigations but when the salt was placed at the 
cathode, most of the celtium lines were much more 
intense and very diffuse and broad, especially in 
the part of the arc nearest to the cathode The only 
celtium lints which also under these conditions came 
out as sharp as the rest of Fder s cassiopeium lines 
were the four previously mentioned lines denoted in the 
table by an asterisk On account of this behaviour 
of most of the celtium lines they will be very difficult 
to observ e in less pure preparations Some exposures 
taken with a less concentrated (10 per cent) sample 
formed b> mixing Auer s preparation with a scandium 
salt did in fact show only the usual lines whereas 
most of the celtium lines could be detected only by 
the presence of an increase of the continuous back¬ 
ground of the plate Urbain’s results are therefore 
easy to understand, if we assume that the prepara¬ 
tions investigated by Urbain m 1907 contained a com¬ 
paratively small amount of the element with atomic 
number 71, and that only after treating the prepara¬ 
tions further a concentration was obtained sufficient 
for the production of the diffuse lines, which in 1911 
were ascribed to the presence of a new rare earth 
element which was called celtium 

As to the origin of the lines given by Urbain as 
celtium lines and not present in Eder’s cassiopeium 
spectrum, we have found in the spectrum of Auers 
preparation a weak line with wave length 2738 1 A, 
which may be identified with a celtium line (2737 9 A) 
The line 3326 o occurs as a weak line m the mentioned 
mixture of scandium and cassiopeium, but could not 
be found in the spectrum of Auer s pure preparation 
As Urbain states that scandium was present as an 
impurity in his preparations, and as the scandium 
spectrum is not very well known we have also taken 
a strong exposure of this spectrum but could not 
find any of the remaining lines Probably these 
lines have the same origin as the other celtium lines 
but as they are weaker they will need a very strong 
exposure, especially if they also are diffuse For 
such strong exposures we had not sufficient material 

It is of interest to add that in a recent note ( Comptes 
rendus, t 176, 1923, p 496), which first caine to our 
notice after the above was written, dealing with the 
discovery by Coster and Hevesy of the element 
hafnium with atomic number 72, Urbam himself 
directs attention to the particular behaviour of the 
lines ascribed by him to celtium, and expresses the 
conjecture that these lines—the observation of which 
was the basis for his belief in the presence of a new 
element in his preparation—may actually constitute 
the spark spectrum of the element 71 

H M Hansen 
S' Werner 

Universitetets Institut for teoretisk Fysik, 
Copenhagen, March 20 
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On Celtium and Hafnium 

In our letter of February 9 which appeared in 
Nature of February 2 4 p 252, we have shown that 
the element hafnium of atomic number 72 detected 
by us in zirconium minerals, possesses physical and 
chemical properties quite different from those ascribed 
to a rare earth element celtium the discovery of which 
was announced by Urbam in 1911 and which recently 
was believed by Dauvillier and Urbam also to possess 
the atomic number 72 In a communication of 
February 19 to the Paris Academy of Sciences 
(Lomptes rendus vol 170 p jqb 1923) Urbam dis 
cusses the same problem and still claims the identity 
of his celtium with our hafnium and by a claim of 
priority rejects the latter mine In the meantime 
through the investigation of Hansen and Werner (sec 
Naiurf of March 10 p 322, and the above letter in 
this issue) on the optical spectrum of hafnium and on 
the spe< trum ascribed by Urb un to celtium new dat 1 
have been brought to light and we should therefore 
be glad to take the opportunity to complete our 
arguments as regards the questions discussed by 
Urbam 

lo put the matter clearly we must go back to the 
time preceding the announcement of the discovery of 
celtium As is well known Marignac succeeded in 
1878 in isolating from a mineral from Ytterbv a 
substance which was considered to be a new element 
and called ytterbium In 1905 Auer von Welsbach 
(Wiener Aneeiger x 190s , see also SUeungsberuhtt 
115 July 190b and Lieb Ann 351 p 464, 1907) 
announced the discovery that this substance was a 
mixture of two elements, for which he later proposed 
the names ildebaramum and cassiopeium Detailed 
information with regard to the spectra of these ele 
ments and their atomic weights was first published by 
him in 1907 (Wiener SitzungsbenchU 116, December 
1907), shortly after a similar announcement had been 
made by Urbam (Corners rendus 145 p 759, 1907) 
who was the first to publish lists of lines for the 
separate spectra of the two new elements and pro 
posed the names neo-ytterbium and lutetium By 
continued purification of his preparations, Urbam 
observed 111 the following years a gradual change m 
the spectrum and magnetic properties and announced 
in 1911 (Lomptes rendus 152 p 141) the detection 
of a further element which was called celtium, for 
which a separate list of spectral lines was published 

Through the work of Hansen and Werner referred 
to above it is clear however that the latter lines are 
due not to a new element but to the element which 
was called lutetium by Urbam and cassiopeium by 
Auer von Welsbach, in the spectrum of preparations 
of which the same lines were also observed by Eder 
ir 1915 To this we may add that the same view is 
supported m a striking wav by investigations on the 
magnetic properties of the various preparations 
The circumstance that the paramagnetism of Urbam s 
preparations of 1911 was three or four times smaller 
than that of his former preparations need not be 
explained as due to the presence of a new element, but 
may be considered as a consequence of the gradual 
concentration of the element cassiopeium or lutetium 
m his preparations Thus Stephan Meyer (Wiener 
Sitzungsbenchte 117 p 955, 1908) in his investiga¬ 
tions of the magnetic properties of the rare earths had 
already found in 1908 for the paramagnetism of a 
cassiopeium preparation a value almost as small as 
that measured in 1911 by Urbam for the preparation 
which was believed to contain the largest percentage 
of celtium 

In view of the conclusion drawn by Hansen and 
Werner as regards the optical spectrum, this circum- 
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stance may be taken as a proof that the original 
preparations of Urbam from 1907 (Lomptes rendus, 
145, p 759) contained only a rather small fraction of 
the clement cassiopeium or lutetium and presumably 
much less than the preparations of Auer von W elsb ich 
of the same time In this connexion it is of interest 
to mention that according to the quantum theory of 
atomic structure the element of atomic number 71 
must be assumed to be diamagnetic in its trivalent 
chemical compounds In fact the absence of para¬ 
magnetism of such compounds is a necessary conse¬ 
quence of thi theoretical conclusion that in the triply 
charged 10ns of the element 71 we first meet with a 
completed electronic configuration of four quantum 
orbits (See N Bohr ‘ T hcory of bpecti a and 
Atomic Constitution pp 106, 114 Cambridge 

University Press 1922 ) It was this conclusion which 
led to the inticipation verified by our discovery of 
hafnium that the element 72 should not have propel - 
ties inalogons to the rare earths but be a homologue 
of zirconium 

As will appear from the above the existence of an 
element with the properties ascribed to celtium 1 annot 
be nnmt uned and we think ourselves justified m 
concluding that the important problem of the nature 
of the 1 lenient 72 may be considered as settled by the 
discovery of hafnium and the investigation of its 
properties While thus the general conclusions of 
Dauvillier and Urbun must be rejected there remains 
the question of secondary importance whether the 
two extremely faint X rav lines observed bv Dauvillier 
in Irbain s preparation which was believed to con 
tain celtium can have been due to a contamination 
of this preparation by a trace of hafnium In the 
discussion of this point it must be emphasised, in the 
fiist place that Urbam in the course of Ins purifica¬ 
tion made all possible precautions to remove elements 
other than the rare earths from his preparations In 
fact in his note in Comptes rendus 1911, quoted above 
M Urbam states that ‘ des impuretds de toutes 
sortes provenant soit des vases, soit des r^actifs, 
s accumuldrent n&cssairement dans des eaux mdres 
successives ] ai fait diffdrents traitements de ces 
eaux meres par 1 h>drogene sulfure l’ammomaque 
et 1 acide oxaiique de manidre a Glimmer tout ce aui 
dans cette substance n’appartenait pas au groupe ues 
terres rares J’ai examine enspite la terre purifi6e et 
parfaitement blanche Now our investigations of 
the chemical properties of hafnium have shown that 
this element, just like zirconium, can be separated 
easily from the rare earth elements by a treatment 
with oxalic acid 

Only two lines of the element 72 were claimed to 
have been detected by Dauvillier and even in the case 
of the most intense of these lines we meet with the 
difficulty that it falls in the same place in the spectrum 
as the strongest zirconium line in the second order 
As an argument against ascribing this line to zircon¬ 
ium T irbain states that the optical spectrum of bis 
preparations did not show any zirconium line An 
investigation of Urbam’s spectrum of the " celtium " 
preparation, however does not show any line of the 
hafnium spectrum (see Hansen and Werner, Nature, 
March 10, 1923) either If the possibility of the 
presence of one of these elements m Urbam’s prepara¬ 
tion can be taken seriously into consideration, it 
should be expected that zirconium would be present 
in greater amount In fact, zirconium was likely to 
be more abundant in the original mineral than 
hafnium, and a purification of rare earth preparations 
from zirconium and not simultaneously from hafnium 
by treating with oxalic acid or anv other method 
mentioned by Urbam, is scarcely imaginable m view 
of the close similarity of the chemical properties of 
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these elements As mentioned in our previous letters 
however, the two lines ascribed by Dauvillier to the 
element 72 were lying 4 X units distant from our 
Hf-hnes which is distinctly more thin the limit of 
experimental error, 1 whereas the lines of the elements 
70 and 71 measured by Dauvillier (C umptes rendu*-, 
vol 174 p 1347 1922) on the same pUtes closely 
agree with the measurements of the sline elements 
obtained by ( oster (Phil Mae; vol 44 p 546 1922) 
As the two lines according to Diuvillicr wire ex 
tremely faint they may easily be explained to bt of 
some other origin 

It is of interest to note that at vinous times 
announcements have been made as to tlu complexity 
of zirconium In 1845 Svanbirg Uumcd that m 
decomposing zircons he discovered a new element 

nonura with a lower atomic weight thin zircon 
mm His and Sjogren s (1853) statements were 1 iter 
disproved by the work of severil imestigitors 111 
eluding Marignac In 18O4 Nylnnder reported the 
existence of two earths in zircoma five yt irs liter 
by a spectroscopic in\ estigation of zirconium Snrbv 
was led to announce the discovery of jargomum 
and Church of ntgrium Finally m 1901 tlofm inn 
and Prandtl thought th it they had found in euxemte 
a new element related to zirconium It is also 
interesting to note that Mtndekt If as we learn from 
Sir T E Thorpes letter in Naturi of February 24 
p 252 (March 17) suggested that the extraordinarily 
discord int values for the atomic weight of titanium 
found by several chemists might be due to the 
presence of a homologous element of higlur atomic 
weight in their material Whtthcr these statements 
in some cases may be explained by the presence of 
hafnium in the minerals and preparations undir 
investigation it is not easy to decide The intricate 
chemistry of zirconium md the great chemical 
similarity of hafnium with this element would in fact 
have made any establishment of hafnium xer\ 
difficult before the development of the powerful 
method of X ray analysis D Cos 11 k 

G Hiynsy 

Umversitctets Institut for teoretisk Fysik, 
Copenhagen March 20 


Constitution of Black Maketu Sand 

THr letter of Messrs Smithells and Gone her in 
Nature of March 24, p 397 under the above title 
calls for a short reply from me 

The authors do not state with what object their 
experiments were made but the results of these 
differ so much from my own as to suggest that the 
sand examined by them was from another part of 
the deposit at Maketu or possibly from an entirely 
different source, such as that on the Taranaki C o 1st 
Is “ Prof Bohr’s conclusion that no new element 
is present ” to be found in any paper published by 
him 5 If not, it would be interesting to know upon 
what authority the authors quote it 

As my original communication on this subject was 
made to the Chemical Society, I feel it my duty to 
send to the Society in the first place, the results of 
my own further experiments and also those of the 
examination of my preparations by Drs foster and 
Hevesy This I hope to be able to do in time for 
publication in the Society s Journal for April 

Alexander Scon 

34 Upper Hamilton Terrace, London N W 8 
March 26 
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MSuretnents carried out since »he atinouncMnun of our 
mntenm which possibly cont lined hafnium has e alre idy 
values lor the sumo wavi lengths which are respectively 
larger (Natl-sr February 17 1923) 
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Tracks of a Particles in Helium 

In a recent issue of Nature (J inuary 27 o 114) 
Messrs Hy an and Harkins have published some 
photographs of the ionisation tracks of recorling atoms 
produced by collision of a particles with air mole¬ 
cules We have been also engaged in photographing 
the tracks of a particles from polonium in In hum, 
and have obtained some interesting photographs 
Besides the long range recoil helium atoms wc have 
obtaimd a few photographs 111 which are shown the 
ionisation tracks of all the constituent parts of a 
helium atom, namely of the nucleus and the two 
bound devtrons They arc shown m Tig 1 (1 md 11) 



If will be noticed that both the electrons arc ejected 
on th* same side of the a particle track One of 
us (D Bose ZtU f Phy\ 12 207 1922) has pre¬ 
viously photographed the ionisation tracks of several 
thousands of a particles in hydrogtn mil 111 no case 
was a photograph obtained which showed simul¬ 
taneously the ionisation tut ks of the two constituents 
of 1 hydrogen atom This b< haviour can well be 
explained on the model of the normal lit hum atom 
proposed bv I andc and others according to which 
the two electrons move in orbits which are inclined 
to one another If an a particle strikes the atom at 
the moment when both the electrons are neir the 
point where tlicir orbits cross then the probability 
of their both being ejected in the s ime direction is 
very greit 

The photograph (Tig 1 111 a) presents some special 
points of intere t In it is shown (1) the track of the 
apirtule before and after collision 1 2) that of a 
recoiling nucleus (3) four small tracks which radiate 
out from the circular patch and are flue to the electrons 
which are ejected from the atom under collision 
The circular patch which is absent in the photographs 
of other recoiling atoms resolves when seen under 
high magnification mto a number of htus radi iting 
from a centre An enlarged photograph which has 
been slightly retouched is reproduced in (111 b) It 
will be noticed also that the juth of thf riroil atom 
is very much curved in the beginning—a phenomenon 
we hav e not observ ed before in the many tracks of the 
recoil itoms which we have obtained in «ur hydrogen, 
and helium Its length is 4 cm and is lirgir than 
any of the other recoiling atom tracks which wc have 
obtained m helium 

Judging from the numbtr of the electrons which 
have been emitted wc have here e\identic the collision 
of m a-particle with an atom more complex than 
cither hydrogen or helium , we can suppose it to be 
either nitrogen or oxygen , such atoms can well be 
expected to be present as impurities But it is difficult 
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to conceive how a recoiling atom of mass 14 or 16 
can produce an ionisation track of 4 cm length in a 
mixture of helium and water vapour, after suffering 
a collision with an o-particle from polonium The 
distance at which the collision took place was about 
3 cm from the source Probably the phenomena 
observed can best be explained on the assumption 
that here we have the case of the breaking up of a 
nitrogen nucleus by an o-particle with the expulsion 
of a hydrogen nucleus, which produces the long 
ionisation path The cause of the large initial curva¬ 
ture of the path remains to be explained It is not 
due to the superposition of a number of large-angled 
single scatterings 

Further experiments are m progress 

D M Bose 
S K Ghosh 

University College of Science, Calcutta, 

February 21 


Porto Santo In Pleistocene Times 

The Geological Society of America has recently 
published an extremely interesting review and 
summary of the recent work and opinions of specialists 
on the Pleistocene, by Dr H b Osborn and Dr 
C A Reeds The chronology and changes of level 
are fully discussed, and we are invited to consider the 
evidence m favour of changes in sea-level depending 
upon the amount of water withdrawn as ice It is 
improbable that the views of Dep4ret, in particular, 
will be accepted as they stand, but it must be 
admitted that the glacial periods produced some 
world-wide changes of level, and the question how 
great these were becomes an extremely interesting one 

The statement of these views is an invitation to 
geologists all over the world to search their coasts 
anew, and try to detect evidence of the postulated 
phenomena In the course of this search I believe 
few places will better repay study than Porto Santo, 
in the Madeira group I have on more than one 
occasion directed attention to the small I de Cima, 
separated from the mam island by a narrow and 
shallow channel (Boqueirao de Cima), yet possessing 
a very distinct species of snail in great abundance, 
found nowhere else The postulated fall of the sea in 
glacial times would, I think, certainly unite Cima with 
the mam island, yet the snail has not passed That 
the snail has evolved in post-glacial times seems 
improbable Between Cima and the mam island 
are some rocks, and on one of these (Sircada) Miss 
Nancy Paterson collected for me some fossil snails, 
Ochthephila obtecta and others I thought at first that 
we had evidence of a submerged island or neck of 
land between Porto Santo and Cima, once supporting 
a snail-fauna, but now washed by the waves Further 
investigation, however, convinced me that the Sircada 
Rock was nothing more than a large piece of the 
..adjacent high cliff of the main island, which had 
fallen into the sea, carrying the fossils with it 
Objection may be made that in postulating long 
Constancy of level for the islets Cima and Baixo 
I do not take into account denudation, which would 
have worn them down had they not risen (or the sea 
.fallen) These islets are essentially flat on the top, 
and wear away extremely slowly above, but rapidly 
along the sides, so that we have what may be called 
lateral denudation This can be seen going on at -the 
present time 

Continuing the investigation, we naturally ask for 
marine pleistocene beds These are to "be found at 
the Campo do Baixo, west of the Villa Baleira on the 
main island A wide well has been dug at this place, 
and if is possible to go down and explore it folly At 
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a depth of about 30 feet is a layer of marine pleistocene 
rock, full of shells firmly cemented together This 
rests on dense, dark, volcanic rock, but there is no 
evidence of volcanic activity in the material above 
Far above the marine bed, near the surface, is dense 
sandy rock containing snail shells, Plebecula bow- 
ditchiana (F6r), Ochthephila tectiformis (Sby), etc 
P bowdttchiana is an extinct species, but it is not 
certain that it lived so much later than the marine 
beds, for it might have been carried m shifting sand, 
though it is a heavy shell to travel in that manner 
Another species of snail, Ochthephila coronata (Desh ), 
was found in the marine layer itself A fine slab of 
the marine deposit, carrying many shells, has been 
presented to the British Museum I broke up a 
quantity of the material, and submitted a senes of 
the shells to Mr J R le B Tomlin, who has very 
kindly determined them as follows Erato prayen- 
sts Rochebrune, Mitra fusca Swainson, Centhium 
vulgatum Brag, Bittium latreillei Payr (abundant), 
Alectnon 1 ncrassata Mull, Trivia pulex Sol, Rtssoa 
costulata Aid, Alvama testa At and Magg, A 
punctura Monti?), Mangilia slnolata Sc Natica 
sp n (> mactlenta Phil, or perhaps sancta-helena Smith), 
Anadema cizilatum A Ad ( ? ), Calltostoma exasperation 
Penn , Cardium papillosum Poll, C tuberculatum L , 
Ervilia castanea Mont, Macrocallista chtone L To 
these I may add the common 6 olumbella rustica L 
which was not submitted to Mr Tomlin A peculiar 
Naticoid and some others were not determined 

This is a modern fauna, many of the species still 
abundant in the sea near by The place is not far 
from the sea, a short distance behind the line of sand 
hills, which are planted with tamarisk The level of 
the deposit is little if at all below that of the shore, 
and we are not obliged to postulate anything more 
than a deeper bay, now largely filled up with sand 
This bnef discussion merely opens up the subject, 
and it is to be hoped that some student will pursue 
the matter further, combining a charming holiday 
with profitable research T D A Cockerell 
University of Colorado 
Boulder, 

February 21 


The Hermit-Crab and the Anemone 

In Nature of December 2 and 30, 1922 vol no 
(PP 735 and 8 77). there are two very interesting 
letters from Dr J H Orton on the relationship 
between these animals and the advantages of the 
partnership Mirny years ago (September 1901) I 
took the opportunity, after a short visit to Mfllport, 
to watch the habits of the species Eupagurus pndeauxit 
and Adantsia paUiata, winch seem always to live 
together, the association presumably being needful 
for their mutual welfare Possibly my observations 
of these may be helpful m understanding the ways of 
other Pagunda 

On the occasion referred to, I brought with me 
to Sheffield a specimen of the hermit-crab and 
Adamsia living together To ensure their being 
undisturbed during my experiments, they were 
settled by themselves m a small aquarium and 
regularly fed with oysters and coclues I thus 
managed to keep them alive and healthy for nearly 
six weeks The Adamsia, as is usual, had attached 
itself head downwards on the underside of the shell 
occupied by the hermit-crab, and the two sides of its 
base had grown upwards and round the shell, so as to 
meet in the centre above the back of the crab, forming 
a tube or sack for its accommodation, the crab having 
far outgrown the small Nattea-sheU, which, later, was 
found at the bottom of the sack 
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Matters had thus been arranged between the two 
animals so that, as is well known the head of Adamsui 
hung downwards and its tentacles brushlike, were 
earned over the surface of the sand when the hermit 
crab travelled from place to place Ihe first two 
pairs of the long slender walking legs of the hermit- 
crab were directed backwards in a manner which 
suggested protection of the anemone, but this appear 
ance was misleading, as it was soon found that then- 
function, in addition to that of locomotion was to 
steal the food collected by the anemone This was 
effected most cleverly by an underneath upwards 
sweep of the leg the terminal portion of which passed 
through the tentacles of the anemone and carried any 
food found therein swiftly to the mouth of the hermit 
crab It is interesting to note that these limbs seem 
specially adapted to this purpose The part men 
tioned (the dactyl) in this species (ZT pndtauxu) is 
long and verv slender and its inner or concave side 
is beset with a row of many long fine hairs projecting 
inwards like the bristles of a brush, thus forming a 
very effective instrument for sweeping out the mouth 
of the Adamsia At times also the claws were 
doubled under the hermit crab s body and seized the 
food which had been secured bv the anemone At 
first food was supplied for the joint use of the animals 
Later on I experimented ind tried to feed the anemone 
alone but in this I never succeeded as although the 
hermit crab could not see the food it was so instantly 
detected and swiftly swept away as described that 
one wondered how the anemone ever got sufficient 
for its own needs Whether some sensory hairs on 
the dactylopodite had anything to do with detection 
I cannot say 

Mv observations seem to show that though lioth 
animals benefit the advantages of the partnership in 
this particular c ise are very hrge)> on the aide of the 
hermit crab which in addition to being supplied 
with food mav possibly derive some benefit from the 
Adamsia s power when irritated, of firing a broadside 
of stinging threads through tin numerous porthohs 
m its sides So far as I can see at present the only 
profit to the Adamsia is that of being earned from 
place to place and thus afforded i better cli nice of 
securing food, for which as has often been pointed 
out the downward direction of the month ind 
tentacles is most favourable The anemone may of 
course, derive other advantages which are less obvious 
and the parallel case (to which Dr Orton lirs dim ted 
attention) of the little tropical crab Melia tessellata 
which carries in each claw a living sea anemone and 
uses it as a weapon and also (like A<l«imsii) as a 
collector of food suggests the possibility 

On the face of it Adamsia and the little anemones 
first mentioned seem to be the willing slaves of the 
hermit-crabs, for P H Gosse s observation in 1859 
of how r prtdeauxn with its claws transferred the 
Adamsia from its old shell to a new one ( A Year at 
the Shore " pp 241 247), which was later confirmed 
by Col Stuart Wortley (Ann and Mag Nat Hist, 
1863, p 388), seems to show that the hermit-crab is 
the keenly interested active agent 111 arranging matters 
so advantageously for itself With the common 
hermit-crab (E bernhardus) and Sagariia parasitica, 
however, matters are reversed Here the anemone 
evidently t^kes the initiative, and except perhaps by 
the camouflage, etc, which is afforded bv its riding 
on the whelk-shell occupied by the hermit crab, the 
latter appears to derive no ben&it The position 
assumed by the anemone is unfavourable to the 
hermit-crab’s sharing in its captures moreover, the 
walking legs of the hermit crab are not adapted to 
securing a portion, the concave side of the dactyl of 
£ bernhardus being smooth and practically free from 
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hairs whilst the limb is otherwise unsuitable for the 
purpose It seems as though S parasitica has taken 
a hint from Adamsia and improved upon it 

Arnold I Watson 
Southwold Tapton Crescent Road, 

Sheffield, March 15 


Paradoxical Rainfall Data 

Prof McAdif, in Nature of March 17 p 362 
directs attention to the apparently paradoxical fact 
that the wettest month observed in 37 years at 
Blue Hill observatory fell in June the month with 
the lowest rainfall average whereas the driest month 
fell in March the month with the highest average 
Ihe coincidence is a curious one but less improbable 
than might at first sight appear since the monthly 
rainfall is at many stations extremelv variable 
Some idea of its extreme variability may be gathered 
from the following table showing the distribution in 
half inch intervals of the rainfall at Rothamsted for 
70 years from March 1853 to I ebruary 1023 



Ihe seisoml effect appears to be more strongly 
marked it Rothamsted where the mean rainf ill (per 
d vy) in October is about 54 per cent greater than 
that in April than it is at Blue Hill where the mean 
rainfall (per day) m February is only about 24 per 
cent more than m June Nevertheless, even in the 
Rothamsted data the variability of rainfall in the 
same calendar month is so great that the mean 
values give little or no indication as to which month 
should be expected to score a record for rain or 
drought Indeed, both records are at present held 
by December, which in 1864 gave one sixteenth of an 
inch of ram (o 063) and in 1914 gave 8 103 inches 
R A Fisher 

Rothamsted Experimental Station, 

Harpenden, Herts 

O 2 
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Rothamsted and Agricultural Science 1 

By Sir John Russell, FRS 


T HE Rothamsted Experimental Station has just 
passed its eightieth year, having been founded 
in 1843 Its study has always been the growth of 
crops, with periodical excursions into problems of 
utilisation, the method of experiment has always 
been essentially statistical in that the field experiments 
were repeated >ear after >ear without modification 
with the result that a unique mass of data has now 
accumulated which is proving of the greatest value 
for statistical investigation 
The work at Rothamsted falls into two great periods 
the first, when Lawes and Gilbert were actively explor¬ 
ing the possibilities opened up by the knowledge of 
plant nutrition gamed by the early nineteenth-century 
workers, and the more recent period, when close 
study of the soil has revealed certain factors of high 
scientific interest, and, one is constrained to believe, 
ultimately of great practical importance 
The great problem which Lawes and Gilbert set out 
to solve was to account for the fertilising value of 
farmyard manure The fact was well known, but 
there was no satisfactory explanation Lawes and 
Gilbert proceeded by a method that still—after eighty 
years—remains our best It was known that farm¬ 
yard manure contained three groups of components 
organic matter, nitrogen compounds, and ash con¬ 
stituents—potassium, calcium and magnesium salts, 
phosphates, silicates, etc They therefore arranged 
vegetation tests with these various groups The old 
idea was that the fertilising value lay in the organic 
matter, but Iiebig, in 1840, had argued brilliantly 
against this view, and suggested instead that the ash 
constituents, especially the potassium, calcium and 
magnesium salts, were the effective agents Lawes 
and Gilbert were prepared to recognise the necessity 
for these mineral salts, but msisted that the nitrogen 
compounds were equally required To put the matter 
to a test, they laid out four plots of ground, receiving 
re>pectively no manure, farmyard manure, ashes of 
an equal amount of farmyard manure, and these 
ashes plus a nitrogen compound (ammonium sulphate) 
The results were as follows 

Produce of Wheat pfr Acre, Broadbalk 
Field, Rothamsted, 1844 

Cram Straw 
(bush) (cwts ) 

No manure 16 1120 

Farmyard manure (14 tons per 

acre) 22 1476 

Ashes of 14 tons of farmyard 

manure 16 1104 

Ash constituents + nitrogen 
compounds and ammonium 
sulphate, up to 26$ 1772 

They concluded that farmyard manure owes its value, 
not to the organic matter as was for long supposed, 
nor to the ash constituents as Liebig had suggested, 
but to the ash constituents plus nitrogen compounds 
Now this discovery was of the greatest importance 
‘in plant physiology, but Lawes and Gilbert did not 
follow it up in that direction Instead they applied 

» Dtaooune delivered at the Royal laetltutioo 00 Friday, February 9 
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it at once to an important, agricultural problem then 
ripe for solution There was then (as nearly always 
now) a shortage of farmyard manure on farms, and 
agriculturists had for generations sought for sub¬ 
stitutes, but with little success Lawes and Gilbert 
saw that the mixture of ash constituents and nitrogen 
compounds would form an effective substitute, and 
further, that it could be obtained in very large quanti¬ 
ties, and of course independently of farmyard manure 
Geologists had discovered vast deposits of calcium 
phosphate, which chemists had shown how to render 
soluble Engineers were developing the manufacture 
of coal gas and producing large quantities of ammonium 
sulphate, while potassium compounds could be ob¬ 
tained without difficulty from wood ashes Lawes and 
Gilbert therefore proceeded to make mixtures of these 
substances which they advised fanners to use 

Few experiments have proved so fruitful m stimulat¬ 
ing scientific inquiry—it is still opening up new fields 
at Rothamsted—and m ministering to human needs, 
as this simple field tnal carried out eighty years ago 
on the Broadbalk field at Rothamsted At first 
farmers looked with some misgiving upon this new 
kind of manure (which was called “ artificial manure ” 
to distinguish it from farm) ard manure, then 
known as “ natural manure ”), it seemed incredible 
that a harmless - looking powder without smell or 
taste could act as potently as the old-time nchly 
odorous farmyard manure But they soon came to 
recognise its value, and before long they were using 
many thousands of tons a year It is safe to say 
that the remarkable development of British agriculture 
which took place between 1843, when Rothamsted 
began, and 1870, would have been impossible with¬ 
out artificial fertilisers During that period British 
farmers kept pace with the growing needs of the popu¬ 
lation , indeed they did more, for they helped to 
change the “ hungry ’forties ” into the more plentiful 
’seventies The use of artificial fertilisers is now 
developed throughout the civilised world and the 
industry has attained enormous dimensions 

This was the greatest achievement of Lawes and 
Gilbert They did many other things for the fanners 
of theuT day, but this alone leaves us owing them a 
great debt of gratitude 

As the use of artificial fertilisers spread there arose, 
as one might expect, many problems of great scientific 
interest or technical importance Thus it soon 
appeared that weather conditions profoundly affected 
the response of crops to artificial fertilisers The same 
fertiliser mixture which m one season gave results 
fully equal to, or even surpassing those of farmyard 
manure, would, on the same farm and even in the 
same field, prove a failure m another season This 
is well shown m the fluctuations in yield on the Broad¬ 
balk wheat field at Rothamsted 

The effect of soil is also sharply marked On our 
heavy soil at Rothamsted the best results are usually 
obtained by a fairly liberal use of phosphates, but 
there is less necessity for large dressings of potash 
But on the much lighter soil of Woburn potash 
» considerably more important, while phosphates 
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iftjre less needed, and, indeed, beyond a certain 
quantity appear to do actual harm It is obvious, 
therefore, that a complete manure drawn up on the 
basis of the Rothamsted experiments would fail in 
practice to give the best results on a lighter soil As 
an instance the following may he quoted, this being 
one of a general scheme of experiments organised 
from Rothamsted 


Barley Light Sandy Soit in Suffolk, 1922 

Bush per acre 

Complete artificial manure 2x5 

Incomplete manure phosphate 
omitted 27 5 

No manure 16 o 


_ In this instance the omission of phosphates has raised 
the yield bv 6 bushels per acre As against this, an 
array ofmstances might be brought from clay farms 
'wtfgre^irphosphate is the one and only thing that 
<ap»es crop increases Anv one who had to deal with 
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farmers’ problems could multiply apparent contra¬ 
dictions and inconsistencies of this kind When one 
collects, as we have done at Rothamsted, the results 
of field trials with artificial manures made in different 
parts of the country they seem at first to be simply 
a tangled mass of unrelated facts 
Now it is the business of the man of science to sort 
out a tangle of this kind, to reduce it to order, to find 
the general principles running through it, and finally 
tq prove the correctness of his conclusions b\ being 
able to predict with certainty what will happen m 
given conditions The recognised method of pro¬ 
cedure is to discover the various factors at work and 
investigate them one at a time This is being done 
bt Rothamsted m two ways by field observations, 
and by quantitative laboratory measurements Ob¬ 
servations m the field show that each of the fertilis¬ 
ing Substances — phosphates, potassium compounds, 
nitrogen compounds, etc —-in addition to its general 
effect m increasing plant growth, produces certain 
Specific effects vWiich rriay be of advantage, or may 
be a disadvantage to the plant in the particular con- 
fliftoas m which it happens to be growing Thus, 
phosphates have a special influence in hastening the 
ffPgflfeg processes, which no doubt accqunts for the 
SpBJqte results just qudted In the dry conditions 
j|ji ,*tod y soil, ripening is already too early, and any 
an already short growing season cuts 
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down the yield, m cold, wet districts, however, this 
property is very valuable 

In the early stages of the plant’s life phosphates 
stimulate root development to a marked degree , this 
is well shown m their effect on swedes Nitrogen 
compounds tend to increase leaf development and 
give greater vigour«of growth, but beyond a certain 
point the advantage is counteracted by a loss of 
resisting power, and the plants may fall victims to 
attacks of disease Crops—especially cereals—may 
be unable to stand up against the weather and may 
become “ lodged ” Indeed, the proper adjustment of 
plant nutrients affords plant pathologists one method 
of dealing with plant diseases 

Qualitative observations of this kind, while of high 
value, are not entirely sufficient it is necessary to 
have quantitative measurements of as high an order 
of accuracy as possible At Rothamsted this is done 
by means of water cultures and pot experiments, 
all the factors arc controlled as closely as possible 
and the results are plotted on curves which can be 
studied in detail I his method was developed ex¬ 
tensively bv Hellnegel and is now in common use in 
agricultural laboratories 

The method naturally invites mithematical treat¬ 
ment, and attempts have been made, notably by 
Mitschcrlvch, to express the curve by equations 
There is a seductive look about a mathematical formula 
which rarely fails to appeal to the biologist, but as 
a rule the number of experimental points obtained is 
much too small to justify mathematical treatment, 
and it is not surprising that investigators fail to agree 
Ten years igo the fashion was for logarithmic curves, 
now it is for sigmoid curves, which are probahly 
nearer the truth, though nut yet a complete expression 

This method of studving single fictors is pushed 
to a high degree of refinement in plant physiology 
laboratoues, such as that of the Imperial College 
under Prof Blackman, or that under his brother at 
tambndge, and there can be little doubt that the 
effect of individual factors on the plant will ultimately 
be well known All this work is giving valuable 
information as to causes and principles 

These curves show the relationship between yield 
and plant food supply at one particular temperature 
•which remains constant, ind one particular water 
supply which also remains constant But a completely 
different sc t of figures would be obtained if the tempera¬ 
ture were different or if the water supply were altered 
Supposing one wished to take account of the effect of 
water supply as well as food, one would draw a series 
of curves, which would properly be expressed as a 
surface, and this has been clone by one of the Rotham¬ 
sted workers—Mr J A Prescott—to show the effect 
of nitrate supply and spacing on the yield ol maize 
in Egypt The experiments had the advantage that 
the climatic conditions are less fickle there than here 
It would be of the greatest interest to obtain such 
surfaces for other pairs of factors 

If an attempt were made to studv factors three at 
a time, it would be necessary to prepare a series of 
surfaces and to embody them in a figure in four dimen¬ 
sions, which is certainly beyond the capacity of the 
ordinary agricultural investigator But m agricultural 
field work die factors do not vary one at the time, or 
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even two or three at the time, there may be half-a- 
dozen variables This, of course, enormously com¬ 
plicates any attempt to apply to field conditions the 
results obtained by these single factor physiological 
experiments It is possible that when the physio¬ 
logists have completely elucidated all the single factors, 
some one will be able to synthesise the material and 
build it into some great conception or expression that 
will contain all, and thus account for the field results 
But history shows that the genius capable of effecting 
a synthesis of this sort is very rare and might have 
to be awaited long 

We have therefore adopted another method at 
Rothamsted, which is being worked alongside of the 
single fa< tor method Statisticians have, during ret ent 
years, been evolving methods for dealing with cases 
where several factors vary simultaneously These 
methods have been applied by Mr R A Fisher to the 
Rothamsted field data, and he has been able to trace 

.Slow Changes 

( - . . J Soil Deterioration 

■■■ Annual Chsngos -Weather 
AB"s»rt (irtJittablt from ram. r tetri onjg 



variation in wheat yieMs l’roadbalk Rothimsted^ 

certain statistical regularities which foreshadow the 
possibility of important developments 
Thus, the yields on the Broadbalk wheat field vary 
every year, apparently m a most erratic manner 
But analysis of the figures showed that the factors 
causing variation could be disentangled and expressed 
quantitatively , there are slow changes in the field, 
such as dianges in the amount of weeds, etc , deteriora¬ 
tion of soil, and weather changes such as rainfall, 
temperature, etc (Fig 2) 

As might be expected, the effects differ according 
to manurial conditions, e g the influence of weather 
vanes with the manure Important differences appear 
between farmyard manure and artificials The varia¬ 
tion in yield is less where farmyard manure is given 
than where artificials are used Further, the so- 
called complete manure appears not really complete 
at all, there is soil deterioration going on , but with 
farmyard manure no such deterioration is produced 
The different kinds and quantities of artificial manures 
produce different effects on the variation m yield, 
the magnitude of which has been worked out 
Having disentangled the factors Mr Fisher has 
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proceeded to analyse the effect of rainfall, and he 
finds that part of the weather effect is predictable 
when rainfall is known Ram above the average in 
autumn is somewhat beneficial, in winter and in 
summer it is harmful, and in spring it is less fre¬ 
quently harmful As before, the effects are much 
more pronounced with complete artificials than with 
farmyard manure The actual facts have long been 
known m a general way, but here is an exact quantita¬ 
tive measurement 

The great advantage of this statistical regularity is 
that it indicates the possibility of expressing in terms 
of chance the influence of the weather, soil, etc, on 
crop yields We hope ultimately to be able to say 
to the farmer, given such and such conditions of soil 
and weather, the chances are so many to one that such 
and such an increase of yield will be obtained by the 
use of a specified fertiliser The expression would 
he understood by every farmer, and he would readily 
1 decide whether to take the risk or not 
* Much greater results would also follow At present 
the farmer cannot cover his risks of low yields by 
insurance, the companies not yet having sufficient 
data We hope and believe that these statistical 
investigations will afford the basis on which such 
data will be obtained At present the position ap¬ 
proximates to that of life insurance in the eighteenth 
century, when the statistical regularity of mortality 
was first established, after which the first life tables 
could be constructed There still remains a mass of 
detail to work out, but the fundamental problems are 
now being attacked, and we see no reason to regard 
them as insoluble If the expectancy of crop yields 
proves to be calculable the farmer will be able to 
insure himself against crop failure, and so meet one 
of the worst vicissitudes of his troubled life bv merely 
taking out an insurance policy—perhaps even by 
subscribing to a particular newspaper 

We are constrained to admit that the work is still 
far from completion, and in the meantime agriculture 
has fallen on'difficult days and farmers are turning 
to us to ask how they can obtain large crops in the 
most economical way It is not general principles 
they want, but particular instructions 

We are not in a position to give an absolute clear- 
cut prescription to any farmer, but we are going a 
long way to meet him Some of our field experiments- 
of special interest or importance are being repeated 
at other centres where soil and climatic conditions 
are all different The results are compared with ours, 
or with others that have been obtained, to ascertain 
how far or m what direction any of our conclusions 
would need modification m a particular district 

We now return to an important result to which 
I have already referred Over a period of y'ears the 
artificial manures have not proved quite as effective 
as farmyard manure, there has been more variation 
in yield and they have not so well maintained the 
fertility of the soil as farmyard manure has done 
On some crops the effect is marked, clover responds 
better to farmyard manure than to artificials It 
appears then that Lawes’ and Gilbert’s views that 
the fertiliser value of farmyard manure lay in its 
ash constituents plus nitrogen compounds is only a 
first approximation, and that farmyard manure does 
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something or contains something which artificial 
manures do not This difference we are now engaged 
m exploring 

The same method of procedure is used as in study¬ 
ing the effects of artificial fertilisers A full scientific 
investigation into the causes is carried out, hut simul¬ 
taneously an attempt is made to find some working 
solution of the fanners’ problems The shortage of 
farmyard manure is still as acute as ever, and to keep 
more animals with the view of making more is un¬ 
economic At Rothamsted we have attempted to 
produce farmyard manure from straw artificially and 
without animals This has been done by Mr E H 
Richards and Dr Hutchison by simulating the essen¬ 
tials of the natural process, namely, watering straw 
with a salt of ammonia (actually ammonium sulphate, 
but calcium carbonate is mixed with the straw), and 
leaving the heap so that the air can get in and the 
organisms can do their work The product is not 
yet equal to the natural substance, but it is steadily 
being improved, and the very serious difficulties are 
gradually disappeanng in Mr Richards’s competent 
hands ] 1'ive years ago a few ounces only of this 
artificial farmyard manure had been prepared , last 
year several thousand tons were made on various 
farms in different parts of the country, and the news 
is spreading The serious problem of developing the 
work from the laboratory to the farm scale has been 
possible through the generous and public-spirited 
action of Lord Flveden There seems here the possi¬ 
bility of aid to the farmer and of the development of 
an important new industry 

Meanwhile a full scientific investigation is being 
carried on to discover wherein farmyard manure differs 
from artificials One important difference is already 
known-and is being investigated by Dr Keen Farm¬ 
yard manure opens out the soil particles leaving bigger 
pore spaces, it allows of the retention of more moisture 
and the better circulation of air All these effects are 
beneficial ^ 

Thcre Is also another difference Farmyard manure 
and also plant residues (which are substantially the 
same thing) decompose m the soil, giving nse to many 
substances of different types The plant foods are 
among the end products indeed, in natural condi¬ 
tions, and, to a large extent, in farms and gardens 
t^lso, it is m this way that plants obtain their food 
In"ttsmg artificial manures we supply these end pro¬ 
ducts at once instead of waiting for them to be liberated 
gradually by the natural decomposition Further, 
we do pot by any means know the whole of the pro- 
,cesses whereby plant food is made But there are 
certain intermediate products, and it is quite possible 
that some of these may have a special effect on the 
growing plant Curious stimulating effects are pro¬ 
duced by substances formed when soil is steamed 
or when oxidation is accelerated by addition of char- 
toal, and we h#ve obtained the same results with small 
dppntities of picric acid, such bodies might well be 
lonped as intermediates in the decomposition of farm- 

ard manure The whole effect suggests an action 

fee that of the vitamins of plant physiologists or the 
puximones of the late Prof Bottomley The chemical 
j department at Rothamsted, under Mr Page, is follow- 
but the process, and the botanical department, 
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I under Dr Winifred Brenchley, will test any mter- 
! mediate products which may be obtained 

\ further important factor, which probably governs 
the whole situation, is that a great part of the process 
of decomposition and plant food production appears 
to be brought about by living organisms in the soil 
Simultaneously, therefore, with the chemical and 
botanical investigations, the various biological depart¬ 
ments are busily engaged in studying the organisms 
that art doing the work 

It is a wonderful story that is being revealed The 
soil is shown to he the abode of a vast population of 
living organisms of the most varied kind Some of 
them are remarkably small, among them one which 
brings about the last stage in the formation of nitrates 
—an organism which Rothamsted just missed forty 
years ago another, also just missed at Rothamsted, 
which has the remarkable property of fixing nitrogen 
in the nodule of the clover plant Others are larger 
and more easily picked out, but their exact place in 
the soil economy is not easy to determine probably 
thc> are concerned m the preliminary stages of the 
decomposition 

It is impossible to peer into the soil with a micro¬ 
scope, so that indirect methods of exploration have 
to be used At Rothamsted the organisms are counted 
and the work they do is estimated by some chemical 
proi ess virtually we take a census of population and 
production in the soil Like other census methods, 
it is comparative only a single census is not much 
use, it is not until several have been taken that one 
can find how the numbers and activities of the popula¬ 
tion are being affected by various conditions The 
census is therefore repeated periodically and the 
results plotted on curves from which it is possible 
to deduce the effect of various factors on the particular 
organisms counted 

These curves brought out the remarkable result 
that partial sterilisation increased bacterial activity, 
and investigation showed that the normal virgin soil 
must contain other organisms besides bacteria—organ¬ 
isms, moreover, which were detrimental to bacteria 
and tended to keep their numbers down A search 
for such organisms showed that protozoa were present 
many forms have since been found m the soil, some 
of wlu<h are known to feed on bacteria Mr Cutler 
has discovered how to count them, and with the co¬ 
operation of willing workers has succeeded m carrying 
out perhaps the most remarkable census yet made 
of the hactenal and protozoan population of a natural 
field soil Before the census began many months 
were spent in perfecting the methods and technique, 
and in making preliminary studies of the soil Ihe 
details were carefully arranged with the statistical 
department, and it was decided to take the census 
many times at short intervals Time to a bacillus 
or a protozoan is a different thing from what it is to 
us, and instead of taking the census every ten years, 
or even every ten days, it was taken daily, and at the 
same hour everv day Many repetitions were needed 
so that the statistician might feel safe in drawing 
conclusions from the data The census was therefore 
made every day for 365 consec utive days, and no less 
than seventeen different organisms were enumerated 
A team of five workers kept the investigation going 
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without intermission—Sundays, Bank Holidays, and 
Christmas Day—for a whole year A mass of data 
was obtained of high statistical value which is proving 
of the greatest importance in the study of the soil 
population One of the most interesting results was 
the proof that the soil population is not steady in 
number as had always been assumed, but is m a violent 
state of flux Every organism observed—protozoon 
or bacterium—showed great daily variations, which 
seemed to be independent of external conditions At 
least one showed a two-day periodicity The fluctua¬ 
tions of the amoebae were of special interest as they were 
exactly the reverse of the bacterial fluctuations Close 
examination of the curves leaves no doubt that the 
fluctuations of the amoebae cause the fluctuations of 
the bacteria, high numbers of amoebae causing low 
numbers of bacteria, and low numbers of amoebae 
allowing bacterial numbers to nse but why the 
amoebae fluctuate remains a mystery 
In the case of bacteria it has been possible to make 
even closer observations A census organised by 
Messrs Thornton and Page has been taken each two 
hours for several days and nights, but again the same 
wonderful fluctuations are seen As might be ex¬ 
pected, the amount of work, as measured by the nitrate 
present, alters from hour to hour But the curve was 
not quite what was expected the increases m amount 
of nitrate could be understood as representing the 
work done by bacteria, but the decreases were more 
difficult to explain There was no ram to wash it 
out and there were no plants to take it up, yet the 
nitrate tends to disappear The results suggest that 
some organism is absorbing it Alga: and fungi could 
both do this, and both are found in the soil Dr Muriel 
Bristol and Dr Bnerley are closely studying them 
Perhaps even more remarkable than the daily 
changes are the great seasonal changes It appears 


that the whole soil population is depressed in Winter 
and in summer, and is uplifted in spring and autumn 
How this comes about we do not know The pheno¬ 
menon does not seem to be confined to the soil, the 
algse in a pond and the plankton in the sea, like the 
organisms in the soil, all seem to feel the joy of spring, 
it is as if Virgil had got hold of some great truth in 
natural science, which we have not yet been able to 
express m cold scientific terms, when he says that m 
spring “ Aether, the Almighty Father of Nature, 
descends upon the earth, and blending his mighty frame 
with hers, gives life to all the embryos within ” 
(“Georgies,” Bk II 11,324-327) 

The number of organisms in one single gram of soil— 
no more than a teaspoonful—often well exceeds 40 
millions This looks big, but it is difficult to form an 
idea of its immensity If each unit in the whole array 
could be magnified up to the size of a man and the whole 
caused to march past m single file, they would go in a 
steady stream, every hour of the day and night for a 
year, a month and a day, before they had all passed 
We must think then of the apparently lifeless soil which 
we tread beneath our feet as really throbbing with life, 
changing daily and hourly m obedience to some great 
laws which we have not yet discovered, pulsating with 
birth, death, decay, and new birth And if the wonder 
were not sufficient, we know that m some way these 
lowly organisms are preparing the food for our crops— 
the crops on which we ourselves feed It is possible— 
it is even probable—that our attempts to learn some¬ 
thing of this wonderful population may lead to some 
degree of control which would have valuable economic 
results But even if this never happened the work 
would still be justified because it shows to the country¬ 
man something of the abounding interest of his daily 
task and of the infinite wonder of the soil on which he 
spends his life 


The Present and Future 

T HOUGH shipping and shipbuilding are passing 
through a penod of severe depression it is 
generally considered that more prosperous times are 
in sight The War, as is well known, occasioned 
tremendous losses to the shipping of the world—we 
ourselves lost over seven million tons—but this has 
been more than made up, and the latest edition of 
Lloyd’s Register Book shows that there are afloat 
to-day, exclusive of sailing vessels and vessels under 
100 tons, some 29,000 steam and motor ships of a total 
tonnage of 61,000,000 tons This is an increase of 
some 14,000,000 tons on the figures for 1914, but 
while in that year the United Kmgdom owned nearly 
44i per cent of the world’s sea-going steam tonnage 
our present proportion is just over 33I per cent In 
spite of this, we are still the greatest users of ships 
and the greatest builders of ships, though to-day 
shipping returns are only too eloquent of ships laid up, 
berths empty, shops closed, and machinery idle 
While tins is the case, the competition for Such 
orders as are to be obtained has forced all designers 
td' study more closely than ever the economics of 
Shipbuilding and marine engineering, and a vast 
amount of investigation and research is being earned 
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of Marine Engineering 

out Especially noteworthy are the inquiries being 
made into the respective advantages of the steam 
engine, the steam turbine, and the oil engine As a 
result of this, the shipowner is to-day offered a be¬ 
wildering variety of machinery of vanous types, all 
of which have their respective ments A quarter of 
a century ago manne machinery was more or less 
standardised Practically every ship built then was 
fitted with cyhndncal boilers burning coal, and triple 
expansion engines Of the 61,000,000 tons of shipping 
referred to above, 51,000,000 tons are still driven by 
such engines Remarkably successful as it has been, 
the reciprocating steam engine, however, has long been 
superseded in naval vessels and fast lmers by the 
steam turbine, and now its very existence is threatened, 
on one hand by the turbine combined with mechani¬ 
cal, hydraulic, or electric transmission gear, and ran the 
other hand by numerous forms of the Diesel internal 
combustion engine 

The present position of the manne steam turbine is 
scarcely less critical than that of the tnple expansion 
engine It is twenty-one years since the marine 
steam turbine was used commercially, and it » esti¬ 
mated that turbines of more than 50,000,000 hor$e* 
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pdwer have been fitted m ships 1 here are many types, 
such as those of Parsons, Curtis, Rateau, De Laval, 
Zoelly, and others, but it was the Parsons turbine 
'which led the way Originally the turbine was con¬ 
nected directly to the propeller shaft To be economi¬ 
cal, however, the turbine should run fast and the 
propeller slow To achieve this object, Sir Charles 
Parsons mtroduced helical tooth gearing, the turbine 
shaft havmg a small pinion which geared into a large 
wheel in the propeller shaft Such single reduction 
gearmg was successfully tried m the s s Vespasian in 
1909 Since then double reduition gearmg, con 
sistmg of a tram of four wheels, has been largely used 
In this arrangement the pinion m the turbine shaft 
drives a wheel on an intermediate shaft, and a pmion 
m the second shaft drives the wheel m the propeller 
shaft By this means it is possible to run the turbine 
at three or four thousand revolutions per minute while 
maintaining a suitable propeller speed One of the 
finest examples of such gearmg is found m the latest 
liner of the Canadian Pacific Railway Company, the 
Empress of Canada Completed last summer, this 
vessel is the largest passenger ship running in the 
Pacific Of 21,520 tons, she is driven by twm sets of 
Brown Curtis turbines, each set havmg H P , ist I P, 
and I P , and L P turbmes, which drive the propeller 
through double reduction gearing The mam gear 
wheel on the propeller shaft alone weighs 65 tons, 
while one complete set of gearmg weighs about 
200 tons Additional mterest attaches to this in¬ 
stallation, due to the application of the principle of the 
nodal drive devised by Dr J II Smith, of Belfast, in 
order to avoid trouble due to torsional oscillations of 
the various shafts 

But while mechanical gearing of this kind has been 
used extensively, there have unfortunately been 
serious failures which have given rise to more than a 
little doubt as to the trustworthiness of such gearmg 
The elucidation of the causes of the failures is among 
the most pressing problems facing the marine engineer 
References to this were made in the recent presidential 
addresses of Engr Vice-Admiral Sir George Goodwin, 
Dr W H Maw, and of Prof T B Abell to the Institute 
pf Marine Engineers, the Institution of Civil Engineers, 
and the Liverpool Engineering Society respectively, 
and the urgent need for further research was pointed 
, out Failures occur from the wearing or the breaking 
tit the teeth In some instances where wear has taken 
place the trouble has not been serious, and with further 
use the condition of the gearing has improved When 
fracture takes place the broken pieces sometimes fall 
clear of the wheels, and the damage is slight If, 
however, the broken teeth are caught m the wheels 
< distortion and crushing takes place immediately, and 
the gear wheels are rendered useless The causes of 
failure have been variously assigned to inaccurate 
cutting of the teeth, want of alignment of the shafts, 
improper d&ign, unsuitable or faulty material, and 
, the occurrence of excessive torsional vibrations m the 
shafting and gearing This latter subject has been dealt 
with recently m a valuable paper by Afessrs A T Thome 
t and J Calderwood, read before the North-East Coast 
A ; Institution of Engineers and Shipbuilders 

Recent improvements m steamships, whether driven 
!|h#'ttjrWnes or reciprocating engines, have been largely 
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concerned with the stokehold Though cylindrical 
boilers still remain the rule, water-tube boilers are 
being fitted in increasing numbers, and m such vessels 
as fast torpedo craft and cross Channel steamers the 
combination of the water-tube boiler with the geared 
turbine is likely to hold its own for a long time The 
water-tube boiler leads to a reduction m weight, it 
can be forced at a high rate of combustion, and it is 
admirably adapted for use with oil fuel Naval 
vessels have used water-tube boilers exclusively for 
many years, but it is only recently the mercantile 
marine have taken kmdly to them The most notable 
example of the use of water-tube boilers m a merchant 
ship is found in the White Star liner, the Majestic, the 
ex-German ship Bismarck, which it is anticipated will 
run the Mauretania very close for the blue ribbon of 
the Atlanta The world’s greatest ship, the Majestic, 
is 912 feet long, and displaces, when fully loaded, 
64,000 tons The turbmes, originally designed for 
66 000 S II P , are supplied with steam from 48 water- 
tube boilers of the Yarrow-Normand tvpe These 
ha\e a total heating surface of 220,000 sq ft, or some 
40,000 sq ft more than the boilers of HMS Hood 
Like most of the Atlantic liners the Majestic is now 
fitted for burning oil fuel Some 115,000,000 tons of 
ships bum oil instead of coal to-day, and provided 
supplies of oil prove sufficient, the time is not far distant 
when the coal-burning ship will be obsolete When 
used under boilers three-quarters of a pound of oil will 
do the work of a pound of t oal Then, too, the use of 
oil-fuel leads to a great reduction in the stokehold 
staff, and from the shipowners’ point of view it has 
the advantage of making it possible to reduce the 
time of a ship m port The Olympic, for example, can 
fill her oil-tanks in six hours, coalmg used to take 
4| days 

It is not, however, with the reciprocating engme or 
with the steam turbme that the future of marine 
engineering appears mainly to lie, but with the Diesel 
internal combustion engine Diesel brought out his 
engme so long ago as 1893 Its success ashore has 
been remarkable For driving ships it has had to 
serve a long probation The Atlantic was first crossed 
by a Diesel-driven ship in 19x0 Since then its pro¬ 
gress has been more rapid, and practically all marine 
engme builders have taken up the construction of 
Diesel engines of one form or another The motor 
ship has undoubtedly come to stay, and the placing of 
an order by the Union Steamship Company of New 
Zealand with the Fairfield Company for a motor 
driven vessel of 20,000 tons with a speed of 18 knots 
marks an important epoch in its history This notable 
vessel will be 600 ft long, and will be driven bv four 
sets of Sulzer two-cycle Diesel engines of an aggregate 
power of 13,000 H P This is twice the power of any 
motor vessel running at present Such a step is 
evidence of the degree of trustworthiness and success 
achieved by the motor ship 

The credit of building the first motor passenger liner 
belongs to the Elder Dempster Line, which (ommissioned 
the Aba for its West African trade last year, and 
has now placed the Adda on the same run Other 
companies are following the lead thus given, and while 
in 1914 there were only 297 motor ships afloat there are 
now 1620, with an aggregate tonnage of more than one 
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and a half million tons Shipowners have the choice 
of a dozen types of Diesel engines, such as the Bur- 
meister and Wain, the Werkspoor, the Sulzer, the Beard- 
more, the (ammellaird-Fullagar, and the Doxford, 
some being of the four-cycle and some of the two-cycle 
tvpc Ihese engines differ in many respects, but all 
have the same characteristic in being more economical 
than the steam engine Mention may also be made of 
the experiment being carried out with the Still engine, m 
which the top of the piston is acted upon by the pressure 
of the burning gases while the underside is acted upon 
by the pressure of steam raised in a small boiler heated 
by the exhaust gases 

In addition to the advocates of the steam turbine 
and the Diesel engine there is yet another school of 
engineers which believes the future of marine propulsion 
lies with what is known as the electnr drive This 
system has been developed far more in America than 
on this side of the Atlantic, and all recent capital 
ships for the United States Navy have elettrie trans¬ 
mission In these vessels oil-fired boilers supply 
steam to Cuitis turbines drivmg electric generators 
which supply current to the motors on the propeller 
shafts The general adoption of such a system, it 
was pointed out by Prof Abell, may lead to remarkable 
alterations m the plans of ships, as the engine-rooms 
can be placed between decks or otherwise as thought 
most suitable A turbine-electric plant involves the 
use of boilers, turbines, condensers, generators, and 


motors, but an alternative is to replace the boilers, 
turbines, and condensers by Diesel engines The 
various proposals have been reviewed in his book on 
“ Flectnc Ship Propulsion ” by Commander S M 
Robinson, of the United States Navy He there 
divides both naval and mercantile vessels into classes, 
and states which type of machinery he considers most 
suitable For the cargo tramp he would have Diesel 
engine and electric drive, for other merchant vessels 
and for large war vessels steam turbines and electric 
drive, while for destroyers and light cruisers he would 
retain geared turbine 

From the foregoing it will be seen that the whole 
practice of marine engineering is, as it were, in the 
melting pot, and what the standard form of marine 
propulsion will be in the future is difficult to see 
Given trustworthiness, it is economy which has the 
decidmg influence, economy m weight, economy m 
space, economy in upkeep, economy in fuel What 
the continual stnvmg after economy has done in the 
past can be judged by the fact that, fifty years ago, to 
convey a hundred tons of cargo a mile required 18 to 
20 lbs of coal, to-day the same result is obtained with 
1} to 2 lbs of oil Finality was thought bv some to 
have been reached when the compound engine was intro¬ 
duced Great advances have been made since then 
But while it may not be possible to effect revolutions 
on the scale of the past, the time is far distant when 
improvements will be impossible 


Obit 

Sir James Dfwar, F R S 

C IR JAMES DEWAR died at the Royal Institu- 
-1 tion, in his eighty-first year, on March 27 He 
had been working in his laboratory until late on the 
night of March 20 and was taken ill m the early hours 
of the following morning 

Our scientific edifice is thus suddenly deprived of 
one of its mam pillars, we shall not easily appraise the 
loss The immensity and sustained originality of his 
genius, the service he rendered to our civilisation, can 
be but insufficiently appreciated outside the small 
circle of intimates who witnessed his work and, having 
penetrated through the thick mask of modestv and 
reticence which he habitually wore, could disregard his 
sometimes brusque, inconsequent manner, his volcanic, 
torrential outbursts of picturesque criticism—knowing 
these to be but the expression of an extreme intensity 
of conviction and purpose and an overmastering 
honesty At heart he was full of human sympathy, a 
most gentle and lovable nature—but the presbyter was 
ever in him 

As an experimentalist Dewar stood alone there has 
never been a greater, probably none so great Science 
loses in him a worker of peculiar breadth of originality, 
a most fascinating character, how much the world is 
poorer it little knows He was of a type—almost 
primitive, m this competitive age, in honesty of pur¬ 
pose—now fast becoming extinct, a lineal descendant 
of his great countryman, Joseph Black, in no way less 
successful than his predecessors, Young, Davy and 
Faraday, in adding to the reputation these pioneers 
created for the Royal Institution as a centre of scientific 
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discovery and invention He also made it a social 
centre of great attraction and cast over it an aesthetic 
spell which it had not previously known Davy 
sought society but did not fashion it Dewar could 
rarely be persuaded into it but became himself noted 
as a host, on account of his own great conversational 
power and the beauty of the surroundings he accumu¬ 
lated his home was the salon of science and art 
As a lad Dewar met with an accident which, m after 
hfe, he regarded as fortunate Falling through the 
ice, he contracted rheumatic fever and was long unable 
to attend school but became intimate with the village 
joiner In those days, Scotland having been m close 
commercial relation with Italy, fiddles abounded and 
the lad had musical tastes With his own hands he 
made several violins, from one of which we heard the 
sweetest of music conjured forth, by a skilled lady per¬ 
former, on the occasion of the celebration of his golden 
wedding less than two years ago He always regarded 
the training he thus received as the most important 
part of his education and the foundation of the great 
manual dexterity which he displaced in his work and 
his lectures He often complained to me of the sad 
lack of such ability in the modern student His master 
m chemistry was Lyon Plavfair Dewar was one of 
the few who could appreciate Playfair’s great scientific 
ability and were able to gauge the loss of his early 
deflexion into the tortuous paths of politics, which 
Playfair himself regretted in later life The two men 
became fast friends and Playfair was long chief admirer 
of his pupil’s brilliant ability At one time, I believe, 
Playfair endeavoured to secure his entry into thedyestuff 
industry, had Dewar’s masterful energy been operative 
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in this field our position to-day might well have been 
one of unrivalled supremacy 

Dewar also came under Kekule’s influence at Ghent 
Komer was then assistant m the laboratory and Dc war 
and he became associated in all sorts of devilry—Komer 
being a great practical ]okcr and Dewar a wild young 
Scot The stamp of the organic chemist was thus 
burnt into Ins soul at a critical period- tlic spell of 
Korner’s marvellous preparative skill being i est over 
him , he often referred to the time 11 is mathematical 
and physical proclivities were thus broadened and he 
became a complete chemist m spirit The Dewir 
benzene-formula, though an imperfect expression of 
modern knowledge — paper formulae are but short¬ 
hand expressions of character—has not vet lost its 
vogue His name is also written in the pvridine 
chapter He and I were the first users of sulphuric 
chlorhydrol, SO s HU He did notable work before he 
came south—first with I ait, in which he laid the founda¬ 
tion both for his later application of a vaiuum in pre¬ 
venting heat exchanges and of charcoal as an absorb¬ 
ent , and with M‘Kendrick, with whom he carried out 
an important inquiry on the physiological <« tion of 
light 

In 1875 he was appointed Jacksonian professor of 
natural experimental philosophy in the TJniversitv ot 
Cambridge and became the colleague of Prof I ivcing 
lie never (arned out the prime duty of his offii e-—the 
discovery of a curt tor the gout—though m earlv davs 
he sought unsuicesstullv for the qualification which 
might have helped m the work , unfortunately he 
onlv spoilt his digestion and so in later yeirs was per¬ 
force an extraordin irily careful liver 

Two years after his appointment at (ambridge hi 
also became Fullerian professor of chemistry at the 
Royal Institution, London lie had twice lectured 
there previously on the work he had done with 
M'Kendriik The second lecture (March 31 1870), his 
trial trip, was probably the most carefully prepared 
certainly the most logical, discourse he ever dilnercd , 
I well recollect how fascinated some of us were by it 

Even if it be possible for a man to serve two masters, 
the task becomes beyond human power when ghosts 
aid one of them As an artist, Dewar had the innate 
belief of primitive man in ghosts and in the Royal In¬ 
stitution laboratory, miserable as was the accommoda¬ 
tion it afforded, the ghosts of Davy and Fireday were 
"ever about him Let us hope that his successor will 
be gripped by thoughts of the tnnitv which Dtwar’s 
entry into their Valhalla has established lo have 
served the Institution honourably, m a way to justify 
mention in history on a par with them, is an achieve¬ 
ment he, in his modesty, scarcely contemplated as 
possible and yet he ever aimed at it The fteling that 
he had so much exceeded Faraday’s period of office 
and not only maintained but also steadily improved the 
quality of his work, I have reason to think, was year 
by year a mbre and more powerful mainspring of action 
m the indomitable fight against circumstances which 
he waged during these late bitter times of strife lie 
was a terrible pessimist 

To return to ( ambndge, he found there no tradition 
of practical achievement to influence him Ills col¬ 
league Livemg and the Master of his College, Dr 
Porter, were perhaps the only men who fathomed his 
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outstanding ability The crudity of youth was still 
upon him and the free manners of a Sc ottish University 
were not those of conventional Cambridge—his some¬ 
times imprecatory style was not thought quite comme 
il faut by the good No attempt was made to tame 
him or provide means for the development of his 
special gift of manipulative skill Yet he soon began 
to exercise an influence which probably has had more 
to do with the marvellous recent advance of the 
( hemic d School at Cambridge than is commonly sup¬ 
posed The fine volume of collected researches m 
spectroscopy which Prof Liveing and he published a 
few years ago, is a memorial not merely to their activity 
but of the example thev set as exact observers in a 
field which, at that time, was in sore need of cautious 
workers And the work he did m London had its 
reflex effect at Cambridge 

Dewar was not great as a teacher His mind was of 
too origin d und impatient a tvpe He nev er suffered 
fools gladlv and students are too apt to be foolish—at 
our old Universities, even to ape the part of superior 
beings Ills forte lay m directing competent hands, 
not in forming them Hi worked himself md through 
skilled assistants, not through pupils He was violently 
impatient of failure m manipulation and his work was 
ilmost entirely manipulatory He, therefore, never 
created a school The pity of it is that circumstances 
were such that he never had a properly large staff 
1 hat he ac comphshed so muc h with the assistance of the 
few able men who have aided him is proof of his 
exception cl skill as a director It is unfortunate that 
the I)iy\ faradav laboratory wefs not from the begin¬ 
ning organised on lines which would have placed its 
resources in his hands rather than at the disposal of 
undirected individual workers, it is a grievous fict 
that he leaves no followers trained to use his incom¬ 
parable methods 

Nominally a chemist Dewar’s work lav in fields of his 
own creation, not borderlands but regions before un- 
cultiv ited He was no mere experimentalist but an 
artist to his finger-tips and in nose tongue, eye and ear 
—a perfect jutlgc of H«m, M ab and Gesang, giving to 
these terms their widest significance, musie came 
next to sc lene e in his affections 

Though deeply read and a great lov er of poetrv and 
literiturc he lacked the gift of rtady hterarv expres¬ 
sion- except in Ins lttters and conversation—and was 
often in incoherent lecturer, yet his lectures were the 
most masterly and fascinating displays ever witnessed 
He set a standard which has made the Royal Institution 
table remarkable throughout the world Faradav was 
celebrated for the simplicity of his style - Dewar is to 
tie thought of on account of the daring of his displays, 
the wonderful refinement and appositeness of his 
demonstrations, all most carefully arranged and re¬ 
hearsed m advance He was a great scientific actor, 
playing plays with the most thrilling of plots and 
entirely original special scenery for each performance 
Ills manner, his brogue, even his impatience, gave a 
peculiar charm to the impression he produced, but you 
did well to have been behind the scenes if you wished 
to gather the full meaning of his message His demon¬ 
strations were unique m character, few realise the 
infinite lov mg care he devoted to their preparation In 
their simplicity they were often profound I can never 
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forget the impression I received when I first saw him 
bum diamond under liquid air—the gradual accretion 
of the carbon dioxide snow-shower and the blueing of 
the fluid by ozone, also demonstrated bv the iodine 
test Then the rapid uprush of the mercury m a 
barometer-tube full of air when the tube was cooled 
with liquid hydrogen it all but knocked the top off 
Or again, the production of ozone at the surface of 
solid oxygen by the impact of ultra-vtolet radiations 
At such moments--and there were many such—the 
heart beat with joy at the significance of his feats of 
inspiration 

To the outside world Dewar is known as the man who 
liquefied oxygen and other gases and as the mventor 
of the vacuum flask— his name will probably go down 
the years on this last arc ount It is due to his memory 
that this should lie spoken of hem eforward as the Dewar 
flask it was his free gift to the public , had he pro¬ 
tected and developed the invention he might have 
amassed a fortune and fully endowed his chair 

The real value of his work on gases, apart from the 
impetus it gave to the industrial use of liquefied air in 
particular, is to be found in the manv new directions 
in which he developed the art of inquiry at low tempera¬ 
tures Perhaps the most illuminating is the inquiry 
into the heat capacities of the elements at the tempera¬ 
ture of boiling liquid hydrogen the discovery of a 
periodic variation, corresponding with that in atomic 
volume at ordinary temperatures, is not onlv surprising 
but may well prove to be of profound significance in 
the future interpretation of atomic properties in terms 
of electronic structure 

Like his great predecessor, Dewar leaves a mass of 
material to be interpreted by his successors Un¬ 
fortunately, he was all too careless in placing his work 
on record Like Turner, he pamted for his own 
pleasure, to give expression to his genius—but too often 
did not put the picture aside for a Ruskm to glory over 

In two essays printed m the Proceedings of the Royal 
Institution—one on the“( harcoalVacuumSeptennatc” 
(1909), the other on the “High Vacuum Scptennate” 
(1917''—I have briefly summarised his later and chief 
work at low temperatures, in the latter I also briefly 
review his work generally as Fullerian professor up to 
19x7 These essavs may serve to guide students With 
him, however, we lose a vast unrecorded experience 

Of late years he had returned to a first love—the soap 
film it saved his life and was his solace, keeping him 
from utter despair durmg the War He only left it to go 
to his last bed of sickness It is to be feared the record 
of the work is a very imperfect one Those who were 
at his last lecture on “ Soap Films as Detectors,” on the 
opening of the Friday evenings this vear, will not forget 
the occasion He was obviously in physical distress 
and feeble but mentally as alert as ever, the artist 
was never more to the fore His appeal was that made 
in Cory’s beautiful Incantation 

My sun is stooping westward Entranced Dreamer 
haste, 

There's fruitage in my garden that I would have thee 
taste 

But he was the “ entranced Dreamer ”—the fruitage 
he gave us to taste was lovely, nothmg so exquisite 
had bejfore been brought in such perfect form under the 
public <ye He recalled Young to us, then, playing 
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with a delicate pencil of air upon his liquid lute, he 
made visible, m hues of the rainbow, the multitude of 
its melodies, durmg over a third of his hour He had 
never before lingered so long over a single demonstra¬ 
tion He knew that we were gazing upon no mere 
play of colour but upon a dance of the molecules such 
as is at the root of life—and death I 

How many of us were serious listeners to the message 
he felt was to be his last, that he was most bent on 
making, to his urgent appeal on behalf of the Institution 
which he had served so long, so well, so nobly—was to 
serve even up to the moment of his death ? He will have 
worked to no purpose if his appeal be unregarded The 
fate and future of science m our country is at stake 
nothmg less The Fgyptians, thousands of years ago, 
could make worthv provision for the soul of a bov king 
of eighteen who had done nothing Surclv our civilisa¬ 
tion cannot be so backward, so thoughtless, so un¬ 
mindful of its present peril, that it will not properly 
maintain an altar and a virile priesthood to keep alive 
the memory of men like Davy, Faraday and Dewar 
in the one way they would all wish—by extending their 
works in the service of mankind, to its salvation 

_ H E A 

Prof A S lltm-tR 

Arthur Stanley Bctlfr, emeritus professor of 
natural philosophy in the University of St Andrews, 
died at his residence at Upper Redpits, Marlow, Bucks, 
on March 3 He was a worthy scion of a family 
distinguished in the church, in education, m letters, 
and m athletics His grandfather, the Rev Dr 
George Butler, senior wrangler, was the distinguished 
headmaster of Harrow, one unde was Dr Henry 
Montague Butler, master of Trinity College, Cam¬ 
bridge, whose charm of manner he possessed , another 
uncle was the well-known Arthur G Butler, Dean of 
Oriel, a not undistinguished athlete His father, the 
Rev George Butler, D D, at one time vice-principal 
of Cheltenham College, was latterly Canon of Win¬ 
chester , his mother, Mrs Josephine Butler, an author, 
philanthropist, and active pioneer m higher education 
of women 

Prof Butler was bom on May 17, 1854, educated 
at Cheltenham and at Exeter College, Oxford (of 
which his father—a Hertford scholar m his day—had 
been fellow), where he obtained first class in Modera¬ 
tions (mathematics) and first-class honours m the Final 
School After further study at Oxford, at Cambridge 
m the mechanical workshop under Prof James Stuart, 
and at Liverpool, he was appointed to the chair at 
St Andrews in 1880 

Prof Butler’s experience, especially at Cambridge, 
made him realise how desirable it is that students 
of natural philosophy should carry out some experi¬ 
mental work m addition to attending lectures and class 
demonstrations But like his predecessor, Prof Swan, 
he had the difficulties of want of accommodation and 
suitable apparatus In the first year at St Andrews 
a special grant provided him with some necessary ap¬ 
paratus, and in a few years he succeeded m obtaining a 

S id practical laboratory well furnished and then all 
students were required to do some practical work 
As a lecturer Prof Butler was highly successful 
His lectures to the ordinary class were characterised 
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by definiteness, with clear, simple, and eminently help¬ 
ful expositions from fundamental principles, they were 
illustrated by most successful class experiments and 
demonstrations highly appreciated and much en]o\ed, 
and were occasionally illuminated by quiet flashes of 
kindly wit these were especially effective on the rare 
occasions when any student tried to make a disturb¬ 
ance But probably he was at his best in his honours 
class, where his theoretical treatment was often very 
elegant and his demonstrations much to be admired 
Prof Butler was well read,particularly in geography— 
he was a medallist of the Roval Geographical Societv- 
Napoleon’s Wars, and the Peninsular Campaigns For 
many years he did much work as an examiner m 
Mathematics, Pure and \pphed, and in English for the 
Civil Service Commissioners 


Sir William Thorburn, Kill , CB, ( MG 

The death of Sir William Thorburn, on March 18 
at sixty-one years of age, is a loss which will be severely 
felt in the obscure fields of neurology and surgerv 
which his scientific mind and clinical acumen did so 
much to illuminate 

William Ihorbum was the eldest son of the late 
Dr John Thorburn, professor of obstetrics in the 
Victoria University of Manchester, and obstetric 
physician to the Manchester Royal Infirmary He 
entered the Owens (ollege (afterwards the Vu toria 
University) in 1876 and had a distinguished academic 
career He obtained the B Sc London in 1880, the 
M B and B S in 1884, taking gold medals in medicine, 
obstetrics, and surgerv, with a scholarship in medicine 
He proceeded to the M D in i88<; and the P R C S 
in 1886 On the death of his father in 1885 he took 
up surgery and held junior posts until he was elected 
on the honorary staff of the Royal Infirmary in 1890, 
becoming full surgeon m 1901 and consulting surgeon 
in 1920 


With a particularly acute and logical mind influenced 
by the teachings of the late Prof James Ross, Sir 
William Thorburn was early attracted to the problems 
presented by injuries of the nervous svstem, and his 
first contribution to medical literature was a paper on 
“ Obstetrical Paralysis,” published in the Medical 
Chronicle in 1886 , this was followed by a paper on 
“ Injuries of the Spinal Cord ” published m 1887 in 
Brain In the field of research thus early mdicated 
he was a pioneer, and his work resulted in various 
publications which have made him for many years 
past a recognised authority all over the world on the 
surgerv of the spinal cord 

In 1891 Sir William Ihorbum obtained the Jack- 
sonun prize of the Royal College of Surgeons and was 
later Hunterian professor , he was also president of 
the Nturological Section of the Roval Society of 
Medicine 

Sir Williim Thorburn was always interested m 
medical education , a first-rate teacher himself, he 
trained many who arc now teachers in our medical 
schools, and was successively surgical tutor, lecturer 
on surgical pathology, professor and emeritus pro¬ 
fessor of clinical surgery in the University of Man¬ 
chester His wise advee and willing help were of 
great value to the University, not only in the organisa¬ 
tion of survival teaching but also m its general policy 
and administration As an examiner he had great ex 
pericm e, particularly at the Royal College of Surgeons, 
where ho was chairman of the (ourt of Fxanuners 
and at the Universities During the War he was at 
first, as lieutenant colonel, in charge of the surgical 
division of the Second Western General Hospital, 
afterwirds serving with great distinction as consulting 
surgeon in France and the Mediterranean He was 
knighted in 1919 

Of distinguished personality and strong character, 
with decided opinions, and a fluent and witty speaker, 
Sir William Thorburn will long be remembered with 
affe< tion by all who came under his influence 


Current Topics and Events 


As already announced (p 4^9), the Government, at 
the last moment, m deference to the general protest 
dropped its proposal to make a charge for admission 
to-the British Museum It was agreed m the House 
of Commons on March 26 to delete the clause in the 
Fees (Increase) Bill which gave power to the trustees 
of the museum to make regulations imposing charges 
for admission The old Act of Parliament remains 
in force, under which the British Museum is, in the 
words of Sir Hans Sloane, preserved and main¬ 
tained, not only for the inspection and entertainment 
of the learned and the curious, but for the general 
use and benefit of the public to all posterity ’ The 
public, which has saved its rights, should be grateful 
to the trustees that they did pot adopt the easier 
Course of accepting the Government proposals Had 
they done so they would no doubt have placated a 
Treasury rightly eager to cut down the estimates 
They preferred, as trustees for the nation, to take 
higher ground As a consequence it seems probable 
that they will have to renew the fight for an adequate 
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appropriation if not on this budget at all events 
next ye ir Letthepubh< and especially the scientific 
public be quite clear on this matter Nobody will 
wish to g un his freedom of admission it the cost of 
hampering the curatorial and scientific work of the 
museum But that this would be seriously hampered 
by any further reduction there is no doubt When 
such items as printing, binding, glass-ware and cases 
for storage and exhibition are about doubled m cost, 
even an amount equal to the pre-war grants is hope¬ 
lessly inadequate No cutting down can be tolerated 
Let the trustees continue to maintain a firm front 
m the highest interests of the nation, and they will 
be assured of national support 

According to an evidently inspired article m the 
Children s Newspaper for March 17, Dr Alfred Darnell, 
of Edinburgh author of a well known ' Text-book of 
the Principles of Phvsics,” has elaborately recon¬ 
sidered the whole theory of the Michelson-Motley 
experiment to his satisfaction, and has come to a 
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revolutionary conclusion Dr Darnell does not care 
to debate whether the shift of interference bands 
expected by Michelson is likely to occur, or whether 
the smaller value elaborately worked out towards the 
end of his life by Prof Righi of Bologna is more likely 
to be correct I'or according to him it is not the shift 
of bands that is important but the fact that such 
bands appeir at all He has tone meed himself that 
in the Michelson experiment no interference bands 
ought to appear unless there is an enormous relative 
motion between earth and ether Hence from the 
fact that interference bands do appear lr every 
repetition of the experiment. Dr Darnell concludes 
that such relative motion, amounting to 12 000 miles 
a second, is proved to exist As the interference 
part of the Michelson - Morley experiment is of a 
straightforward and elementary character it is 
difficult to understand how Dr Darnell can have 
persuaded himself and can seek to persuade others 
that a motion of the ether is necessary m order 
to account for the appearance of interference bands 
when a beam of light is split into two halves and after¬ 
wards reunited The premises upon which this de¬ 
duction is based are not clearly stated in the article 
though several equations are given from which it is 
apparently deduced, but they must include an error 
which Dr Darnell has overlooked 

Sir Arthur Keith, in the first of his Hunterian 
I ectures on “ Man's Posture its Evolution and 
Disorders ' which appears m the British Medical 
journal of March 17 reviewed the results of recent 
investigations which throw fresh light on how, when, 
and where man came by his erect attitude He 
pointed out that extinct forms of man indicate that 
the upright carnage of the head was evolved later 
than the human form of the lower limb, of which 
the origin must be sought in Miocene or possibly 
Eocene times He distinguished three phases of 
evolution In the hylobatic phase the gibbon was 
differentiated from its cousins, the Old World and 
New World monkeys, by postural adaptations of 
bones and muscles in virtue of which it was ortho¬ 
grade and human in type as opposed to the pronograde 
monkeys This differentiation probably took place 
towards the end of the Eocene period The troglo- 
dytic phase was represented by the great anthropoid 
apes, evolved from the small anthropoids probably 
m pre-Miocene times In the plantigrade phase, 
structural changes were confined almost entirely to 
the lower limbs Seeing that man shares so many 
characters m common with the great anthropoid apes, 
Sir Arthur Keith held that man must be regarded 
as one of several aberrant branches of one great stem 
which began to break up into the various fossil and 
living forms at the beginning of the Miocene or the 
end of the Ohgocene period 

Visitors to Kew during the next few weeks should 
make a point of seeing a special exhibit of sports 
requisites arranged in Museum IV, the Museum 
devoted to British forestry In this exhibit are to 
be seen cncket bats, tennis and badminton rackets, 
croquet mallets and balls, hockey sticks and other 
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articles m various stages of manufacture Special 
interest is attached to the cncket bat, for among 
the many thousands of woods known to science 
(upwards of 5000 kinds are represented in the Kew 
collections), no wood has been found that makes a 
suitable substitute for the best English willow (Saltx 
carulea) for the blades of bats The matenal for 
the handles cannot be grown in the British Isles , 
that is the product of one or more tropical palms, 
Calamus spp (Sarawak Cane) The heads of hockey 
sticks, the frames of tennis and badminton rackets, 
cricket stumps and the handles of croquet and polo 
mallets are made of the best British ash while 
croquet balls are often made of beech, and polo balls 
of willow Various other articles are shown, but those 
mentioned suffice to indicate how dependent the 
sport-loving public is upon the home-grown timber 
industry 

Thf Director of the U S Coast Geodetic Survey 
announces that Congress at its recent session made 
an appropriation of two thousand dollars to the State 
department for the support of the International 
Latitude Observatory at Ukiah, California, during 
the fiscal year 1024 or until some other provision is 
made for that station In the estimates for the Coast 
and Geodetic Survey for the fiscal year 1924 there 
was included an item which if it had been approved 
bv Congress would have authorised that bureau to 
carry on the variation of latitude observations at 
Ukiah as a part of its regular geodetic work It is 
hoped that this authority will be granted during the 
next session of Congress in order that there may be 
no possibility of a break in the observations for 
variation of latitude which have been made con¬ 
tinuously at Ukiah for the last twenty three years 

Whilf the specification and measurement of arti¬ 
ficial light has been brought to a very fair state of 
precision, there has until recently, been little corre¬ 
sponding advance in dealing with natural illumina¬ 
tion The chief work in this field has been in con¬ 
nexion with the design of windows for schools, and 
an exhaustive report on this subject was issued by 
a committee of the Illuminating Engineering Society 
shortly before the war A very complete survey of 
natural lighting, accompanied by an account of some 
highly interesting methods of measurement, was 
presented by Messrs P J and J M Waldram at the 
meeting of the Illuminating Engineering Society on 
March 27 These methods are based on the relation 
between the value of unrestricted outdoor daylight 
illumination, and the illumination at a specified point 
in a room a factor which should be substantially 
independent of climatic conditions and should serve 
as an indication of the access of daylight Of special 
interest was the account of methods of estimating 
the effect of obstructions to light and the predeter¬ 
mination of daylight-access in buildings These have 
recently proved extremely valuable in ancient light 
cases Mr J W T Walsh gave some account of the 
work on parallel lines being done at the National 
Physical Laboratory, and paid a high tribute to the 
experimental skill revealed in the paper 
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It is stated m Science of March 16 that Mr A H 
Fleming, of Pasadena for many years president of 
the board of trustees of the California Institute of 
Technology, and its chief financial supporter, has 
recently given the Institute about 840 000/ as a 
permanent endowment fund This gift, with Mr 
Fleming’s previous donations, make a total of more 
than a million sterling, which he has handed over 
to the Institute In making this benefaction Mr 
Fleming recommends that the Institute should 
“ specialise in research m chemistry and physics, under 
the direction of the most competent men obtainable 
with the most liberal provision in the way of salaries 
and equipment, for the prosecution of such work ’ 
He suggests that efforts should be made to seek out 
and assist " the superior student,’ and expresses his 
conviction that " the institute should always remain 
a privately endowed institution " 

The Paris correspondent of the Times announces 
that at a conference presided over by M Le Trocquer 
Minister of Public Works, on March 31 it was decided 
to recommend that Strasbourg time as well as summer 
time should be abandoned, but that during the 
summer trains should run half an hour earlier It w 
hoped that work in Government ofiices will begin half 
an hour earlier from April 28 to November 3 and that 
business and manufacturing firms will adopt the same 
course The Brussels correspondent of the Times 
reports that the Royal order fixing the establishment 
of summer time in Belgium for midnight on March 31 
has been revoked, pending an agreement with neigh¬ 
bouring countries 

The lectures at the Royal Institution after Easter 
begin on Tuesday, April xo, when Sir Arthur Keith 
will deliver the first of a course of four lectures on the 
machinery of human evolution On following Tues¬ 
day afternoons there will be two lectures by Prof 
A C Seward on the ice and flowers of Greenland and 
the arctic vegetation of past ages, and three by 
Prof Flinders Petrie on discoveries in Egypt On 
Thursday afternoons, commencing April 12, Prof 
A O Rankme will give two lectures on the trans¬ 
mission of speech by light there will be three lectures 
by Prof J T MacGregor-Moms on modem electric 
lamas, two by Prof E G Coker on engineering 
problems solved by photo-elastic methods, and one by 
Sir William Rayliss on the nature of enzyme action 
Two Saturday afternoon lectures will be given by Dr 
Leonard L B Williams, on the physical and physio¬ 
logical foundations of character, ^and two by Dr 
Arthur 11111 on the vegetation of tile Andes and the 
New Zealand flora The Fnday evening meetings 
will be resumed on April 13, when the discourse will 
be delivered by Prof W H Fccles, on studies from a 
Wireless laboratory Succeeding discourses will prob¬ 
ably be giveft by Major W J S Lockyer, Prof C V 
Boys, prof F Soddy, Prof W A Bohe, Mr W M 
Mordey, and Prof H A Lorentz 

■> Titg council of the geological Society has awarded 
the- proceeds of the Darnel Pidgeon Fund for the 
S*^K^k year to Mr Howel Williams, of the University 
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of Liverpool, who proposes to investigate the strati¬ 
graphy and vulcamcity of Snowdon 

In view of the need for retrenching expenditure 
the Government of India has decided to discontinue 
the publication of the Journal and Bulletins of Indian 
Industries and Labour after the issue of Vol III 
Part 1 of the Journal and of the Bulletins which are 
now m the press 

The Secretary for Mines has appointed a sub¬ 
committee of the Explosives in Mines Research 
Committee to carry out investigations on the means 
employed for firing explosives The members are 
Sir Frederick L Nathan, Mr J D Morgan, Mr 
W Rmtoul and Prof R V Wheeler 

The following sympathetic message has been sent 
bv the King and Queen to Lady Dewar through Lord 
Stamfordham ‘ The King and Queen have heard 
with much regret of the death of Sir James Dewar and 
desire me to express their true sympathy with you 
m your loss —a loss which will be shared by the whole 
world of science ” 

Thi Princf of Wales has according to the British 
Medical Journal, signified his intention of being pres¬ 
ent at a dinner to be held on May 15, to celebrate the 
one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the Medical 
Society of I ondon Lord Dawson of Penn, president 
of the Society, will preside and a gathering widely 
representative of the medical profession is expected 
The Medical Society of London which was founded 
by Lettsom in 1773, is the oldest medical society in 
England the Royal Medical Society, Edinburgh, is 
somewhat older being founded m 1737 

At the annual general meetmg of the Ray Society 
on March 16, the following officers were re-elected — 
President Prof W C McIntosh Treasurer, Sir 
Sidney F Harmer, Secretary, Dr W T Caiman 
Mr Joseph Wilson was elected a \ice president, and 
Mr C H Beston and Mr H Taverner were elected 
new members of council In the report of the council 
it was announced that the final part of Prof McIntosh's 

British Marine Annelids would be published at 
an early date, forming the issue to subscribers for 
the year 1921 On behalf of the Society, congratula¬ 
tions were offered to the president on the completion 
of this monograph, of which the first part was 
published just half a century ago The fifth and 
final volume of the ‘ British Desmidiace* ” prepared 
by Dr Nellie Carter, is now ready for press, and will 
be issued to subscribers for the year 1922 

The issues of the New Leader from February 9 to 
March 9 contain a senes of articles on " The Structure 
of the Atom,” by the Hon Bertrand Russell These 
articles provide an interesting popularisation of 
modem work in atomic physics Thus the idea that 
the universe seems like a clock runnmg down, with no 
mechanism for winding up again, is compared with 
the experience of a tnbe of insects which live for only 
a single spnng day, and may therefore think it strange 
that there should be ice in the world, since they would 
find it always melting and never being formed The 
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electron moving from One stationary state to another 
is compared to a flea, which crawls for a time and 
then hops , or to a man who, when he is insulted 
listens quietly for a time and then suddenly hits out 
It is perhaps difficult for i technical reader to assess 
correctly the value of a popular article but m this 
case a high standard appears to have been reached 

Tur National Research C ouncil of Japan has 
commenced the issue of journals dealing with astro 
nomv and geophysics chemistry, physics, geology and 
geography, botany, /oology medical sciences and 
engineering at intervals determined bv the amount 
of matter available The first six of the ten parts 
of the Japanese Journal of Physics for the >ear 1923 
have been issued and cover 48 pages of original 
contributions, including one on the band spectrum 
of mercury by Prof Nagaoka and 26 pages of 
abstracts of 71 papers published by Japanese workers 
and supplied by the authors themselves The whole 
of the Journal is in 1 nglish and this fact will lead 
to a better knowledge and appreciation of the large 
amount of research work which is now being done m 
Japan 

Thf Australian Nation il Research Council has 
issued a report of its annual meeting held in Sydney 
in August last The council was formed for national 
and international purposes m J muary 1921 by the 
Australia!) Association for the Advancement of Science, 
to which body it has to submit a full report of its 
work and proceedings on the occasion of each meeting 
of the Association At the meeting Sir David Ortne 
Masson was eleitcd president of the council in 
sin cession to Sir Edgeworth David Resolutions 
were passed urging the need for the State endow ment 
of systematic research in the Pacific islands under 
Australian control, for research work in Australia in 
respect of refrigeration and for laboratories to carry 
out industrial investigation and research Offers of 
co operation with the Commonwealth Institute of 
bcicnte and Industry in measures for furthering these 
objects were made and preliminary steps taken for the 
inauguration of a publicity campaign for the purpose 
of securing that the functions, operations and financial 
needs of the Institute may be more fully appreciated 
by the Commonwealth Government, the Legislature, 
and the public generally The council has decided 
to ask the Australian Association to regard it as a 
fully constituted body free to conduot its own 
affairs subject to instructions from the International 
Research Council The first issue of A ustralian Science 
Abstracts published by the Australian Research 
Council as a quarterly journal of abstracts of papers 
by Australian scientific w orkers appeared on August 
1 1922 An '^Wfation has been issued by the 

Commonwealth Government through the Research 
Council to the representatives of the Pan-Pacific 
Scientific C ongress to hold the Congress in Australia 
in 192 s 

The Third Report of the Council of the National 
Institute of Agricultural Botany reveals satisfactory 
progress in the establishment of the work of the 
Institute upon a firm basi6 The appeal for fellows 
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has met with a gratifying response, and special 
interest attaches to the fact that the Prince of Wales 
and the Duke of York have consented to become 
honorary fellows In the Crop Improvement Branch 
the conditions have now been settled on which yield 
trials of cereals will be carried out and four new 
barleys were included in the " full trials ’ in 1022 
at four different stations The final years trials 
will be carried out in the same districts in the spring 
of 1923 Varieties of oats wheat grasses and 
clovers are all under observation and the Institute 
is collaborating with the Plant Testing and Registra 
tion Station of the Board of Agriculture for Scotland 
in the collection of strains of certain grasses and 
clovers with the view of collecting information as a 
basis for a future scheme of trials and registration 
Special research has been carried out bv the official 
Seed Testing Station as to the value of ‘ hard seeds ’ 
in clov ers and of the broken growth ’ which occurs 
in germination tests Increases have been made in 
the fees ch urged for seed testing in order to reduce 
the net cost of operating the station At the Potato 
lesting Station, Ormskirk various trials of immunity 
maturity and yield have been steadily carried on 
more than 2000 entries being received for the official 
immunity tests Progress has been made in the work 
of the Potato Svnonym Committee, and less svnonym 
ous varieties are now being entered for the immunity 
trials 

The second Sorbv Lecture, delivered in the autumn 
of 1921 by Pi of C H Desch, has recently been 
published and is entitled ihe Services of Henry 
Clifton Sorby to Metallurgy ’ As Prof Desch 
remarks, Sorbv was one of those amateur lovers of 
science who have played such a remarkable part in 
the scientific history of this country Some have 
been members of noble families, such as Robert 
Boyle in the seventeenth and Henry Cavendish in the 
eighteenth centuries Others have been men of the 
merchant or professional classes, possessing sufficient 
means to allow them to follow the bent of their 
minds Such were Justice Grove William Spottis- 
woode Fdward Schunck, and, greatest of all Charles 
Darwm To this group belonged Sorby Free from 
the cares of a profession, he gave himself wholly to 
science, in the effort to advance which he worked 
with extraordinary diligence throughout a long life 
Sorby was a pioneer in many branches of science, 
but left it to others to develop his new experimental 
methods and to fill m the details of his discovenes 
His great manipulative skill and patience led him 
to found at least two new departments of experimental 
science — microscopical petrographv and metallo¬ 
graphy Prof Desch has attempted to discover m 
the wade range of Sorby's scientific work, some 
connecting thread among the great diversity of his 
investigations, and he finds that a prominent motive 
in his work is the desire to understand the form " 
of natural objects, using this word in its widest 
sense The address deals, in the mam, with that 
branch of Sorby's work which led to the foundation 
of metallography as a science It is based on a 
careful study of his note-books and specimens, and 
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may be commended to all those interested in this 
matter, as an impartial and penetrating survey ol 
the subject 

Wf have received from the Fast man Kodak Com 
pany their latest catalogue No 9 dated [ inuary 
1923 of organic chemicals 1 In re are 1500 chemicals 
listed with prices most bung products ot the Last 
man Kodak 1 iboratoncs 

The latest catalogue (No 8 1023) of second hand 
books issued by Mr W H Robinson 4 Nelson Street 
Newcastle on Tyne although dealing rnunlv with 
works 111 general literature contains sections devoted 
to voyages and travel folklore ind books relitmg to 
the north country The prices asked ippi ar to be % tr\ 
reasonable 

Thl announcement list of forthcoming books just 
received from Messrs Methuen and C o ltd contains 
particulars of many works of scientific inteiest several 
bi which are trmslatums (onsidcration of space I 
permits refi reiu c to only a sc lt< turn of titles Among I 


the translations are “ The Origin of the Continents 
and Oceans Prof A Wegener, translated from the 
thud German edition by f G \ Skerl The 
Principle of Relativity Piofs Einstein Lorentz, 
Minkowski Soinmcrfclcl anil VVeyl translated by Drs 
G B Jtflie> and W Perrett flic New Physics 
Prof A Haas, translated by I)r R W I avvson 
Atomic Stiucture and Sjiectril Lines Prof A 
Sommeifeld tnnslited by II 1 Brosi Recent 

Dt velopments m Atomic 1 hcory. Prof I Giaetz 
translated by Dr G Barr (_ rystals ind the 1 uie- 
structuie of M liter, ’ Prof F Rmne translated by 
\\ S Stiles and ' The Mechanism and Physiology 
of Sex Determination Prof R Goldschmidt, trans- 
litcdbyProf W J Dakin Of the English science 
books in the list we notice the following Interfaci il 
1 orees and Phenomena in Physiologv Sir William 
Bayhss A Mann d of Histology Prof V H 
Mottiam A lext book of Intermediate Physics,” 
H Mootc and ' The V uilt of H< ivcii ’ Sir Richard 
Grcgoiy 


Our Astronomical Column 


Mehors 01 March 17—Mr W 1 Dinning 
writes to ret ord that sev eral conspicuous mtteois were 
observed on March 17 At 7 h 0 m t lirtball w vs 
seen from neir Durham trivtlhng from 1 point 
considerably south of the Pleiades to a AndromtdT 
Its motion was slow and it left a trail whull however 
quickly disappeared 1 he r idiant point was probably 
111 Cams Major ntar the bright star Sinus 

At 10 h 8 m a rather bright meteot of first 
magnitude was seen by Miss A Grace ( 00k it Stou- 
market It passed through the eistcrn rigion of 
Cams Minor and was directed from neir d Gtmin 
orum It left a tram The same meteor was seen 
from Bristol and it traversed a short jiath between 
a and ? Bootis the direetion being from 1 Bootis 
A comparison of the observations shows the radiant 
to have been at 309° + 76° and that the htight of the 
meteor was from 66 to 48 miles over the region of 
Epsom and Horsham The showci m Ccplicus to 
which the meteor belonged was seen 111 the thud week 
of March, both in 1877 and 1887 At this jienod of 
the year it supplies rathei bright meteors with slow 
motions and trains It appears to be m annual 
display, and a radiant in the same position has been 
observed at other periods of the ytir notablv in 
August, September, and October 

The Brightemnc of BrTA Cm — / htrounmu 
for March gives a few more partieul irs of the observa¬ 
tions of this star m February Mr William Abbott 
telegraphed from Athens on Fcbru irv 14 10 a m 
to M riammanon Eclat subit tie ft Ct ti sujuVieur 
k Aldebaran M P Quemsset at Juvisy Mimpscd 
the star on February 18, but mist preventt d estimation 
of its magnitude But on February 23 the sky m 
its neighbourhood was remarkably clear and he 
could observe the star from 6 pm till o h 25"' when it 
disappeared behind a tree near Hu horizon He s ivv 
it with the*naked eye in spite of the bright twilight 
It was at least of the first magnitude (italics in original) 
An exact measure was impossible' so near the horizon 
The magnitude in ‘ connaissance dts temps is 2 24 

On the other hand, Mr E O 1 ancoek (BAA 
Journ No 5) searched for the star by day m a clear 
sky on February 28 and March 3 without seeing it, 
though he could see Mira Ceti (estimated magnitude 
rather fainter than 2) Beta Ceti was lower down. 


but ht (onsidirs tint he would have seen it if it had 
still bit n of magnitude 1 on those day s Ills observa¬ 
tions suggest that the incieast of light was short lived 
\ 1 sta —Vesta the brightest of the isteroids is 
now an t isy object with binoculars, in the middle 
of the lonstcllation I to II is due south at to o'clock 
at the beginning of April The following eplitineris 
by Mr Paw tree is from the BAA Handbook for 



Hie British Asttonomical \ssociati in is undertaking 
the woi k of providing ephemendts of the fout brightest 
isteroids I he BAA Jou-n No 5 contains an 
epheineris of Pallas but as this will be in 1 much 
better position for observation in two months we 
defer giving its place 

Oin Fivihan Watlk < locks —Several nnciont 
time obi ervations such as the statement of the 
equality of day and night at the equinoxes make it 
clear tint some form of clock was employed It is 
there fore interesting to note that casts of two Egyp¬ 
tian water clocks have litely been picsented by tho 
Lgvpti in Government to the Science Museum South 
Kensington One from Karnak, dites from the 
reign of Amenhotep HI (b c 1415-1380) the other, 
from Tdfu is of the Ptolcmne Epoch in the former, 
time is measured by the uniform escape of the water , 
m the latter by its uniform admission In each case 
there are twelve different scales, corresponding to the 
length of the night or day in different months Each 
of these scales is divided into twelve equal parts, 
showing that an hour was at first of variable 
length being one twelfth of the length of the day 
or night at the particular time of year 

Claudius Ptolemy collected the observed times of 
the phases of a number of lunar eclipses these were 
used by several mvestigitors including Newcomb, 
Cowell and Fothermgham in studies of the moon’s 
secular acceleration As the times were presumably 
observed with some such instruments as those now 
exhibited their study is of some astronomical im¬ 
portance 
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Researcl 

Early History of the Sioux Tribe —In the 
Journal of the Washington Academy of Sciences (vol 
xuv No 3) under the title of “New Light on 
Early History of the Siouan Peoples,” Dr J R 
Swanton produces new evidence, largely based on 
phonetics, of the former distribution of this race 
He summarises the results of his inquiries as follows 
“ The occupancy of the territory of our Middle West 
between the great Lakes and the Oluo by Siouan 
tribes seems to rest on grounds almost historical 
With the strong indications now at hand there seems 
reason to think that a close comparative study of 
the Siouan dialects would enable us to reconstruct 
the general outlines of their ancient geographical 
positions with considerable accuracy If present 
indications are not deceptive, when that is done we 
shall find that they fell into four major linguistic 
groups a north eastern, consisting of the ancestors 
of the later Siouan tribes of Virginia the Fidatsa 
Dakota, Biloxi and Ofo , a south eastern, including 
most of the later Siouan peoples of the two Carolinas 
a south western composed of the five tribes of 
Dorsey s Dhegiha group, and a north western, 
Dorsey s lei were " 

High-altitude Mountaineering —Basing his con¬ 
clusions on his experiences in climbing Mount Everest, 
Mr G I Finch discusses the equipment for high- 
altitude mountaineering in the Geographical Journal 
for March yp to 21,000 ft the cumbers physical 
functions were practically unimpaired and good sleep 
and recuperation from fatigue were possible, but at 
23,000 ft sleep was fitful, appetite fell off, and there 
was a general loss of physical fitness The conclusion 
is that at, say, 2 2 000 ft acclimatisation to altitude 
ceases and above that height oxygen should be used, 
at first in small doses, and from 26 500 ft in larger 
doses, but the dose must depend on the nature of the 
ground It must also be remembered that oxygen 
increases the appetite and due provision must be 
made for this The stimulating effect of cigarette 
smoke was noted at 25,500 ft Although greater 
heights than these were reached without the use of 
oxygen Mr Finch thinks this procedure unwise, and 
believes that above the acclimatisation level a man 
must become steadily weaker and unable to recover 
from fatigue unless he makes use of oxygen The 
article contains also some hints on clothing, footgear, 
and apparatus 

New Plants under Cultivation —Part II of 
Vol 148 of Curtts s Botanical Magazine shows that 
figures and descriptions under the new editor, and 
conditions of publication, will maintain a high level 
Among the plants described by Dr Stapf, four are due 
to the activities of collectors in China, two new 
Rhododendrons, B sulfureum Franch and R planetum 
Balf, a delightful Labiate from Yunnan named by 
Forrest Dracocephalum Isabelles, and a small-fruited 
hardy apple Mains iortngoides Hughes Two orchids, 
Maxtllarta Fletchenana Rolfe and Cirrhopetalum 
trxpudians Pansh^et Reichenb, two succulents, 
Euphorbia anoplta Stapf (S Africa) and Echtnocacius 
undula/us Dietr (Mexico), two other African plants, 
A morphophallus coffeatus Stapf and Lachenalta 
convallartodora Stapf, are described, together with 
one plant from the Afghan Indian frontier, Lonicera 
Gnffithit Hook f and Thoms, a honeysuckle that 
seems to offer some difficulties in cultivation, although 
it ha? been grown in an unheated conservatory suc¬ 
cessfully and with very pleasing results 
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British Cytospora —In the Kew Bulletin, No 1 
for 1923, W B Grove has provided descriptions of 
the British species of Cytospora which will be of great 
value for mycologists, particularly for phytopath¬ 
ologists, as these fungi do considerable damage, 
especially among fruit trees Cytospora is the name 
given to a conidial form, producing upon the branches 
of the host plant pustules and ultimately roundish 
discs from the centre of which conidial discharge is 
indicated by a black point or little tendnl of comdia 
held together by mucilage When the full life-cycle 
can be traced, it will probably be found that all the 
species can be shown to be stages in the life history of 
some Pyrenomycete, such as Valsa Valsella or Euty- 
pella The necessary cultural experiments, to connect 
these conidial stages with their specific ascophorous 
form, should be earned out during the next few years 
in the cases where the host plants are cultivated plants 
of value The British locality for a large number of 
the 62 species deseribed is given as Kew Gardens, 
presumably because suspicious twigs are more fre¬ 
quently removed for expert examination from Kew 
than from trees that are less closely examined Mr 
Grove s list will, however, be an incentive to a more 
general study of the British species of Cytospora 

The Oldest Rocks of Maryland —Following the 
general trend of opinion as research progresses among 

? re-Cambnan rocks, Eleanora B Knopf and Anna 
‘ Jones (‘ Stratigraphy of the crystalline schists 
of Pennsylvania and Maryland,” Amer Journ Sci , 
vol 205, p 40, January 1923) assign a sedimentary 
origin to the oldest known rocks of Maryland, which 
are styled the Baltimore gneiss There is no tendency 
to revert to the old view that gneisses were deposited 
from primordial hot solutions Their laver-structure 
represents normal sedimentary sheets, m which a 
complete recrystalfisation of the constituents has 
taken place Some dynamic metamorphism is traced 
in portions of the mass , but the principal feature of 
alteration appears to be due to invasion by a bathohtic 
granite magma, with consequent hl-par-lit injection 
This fact leads the authors to write of the composite 
rock as an intrusive complex of early pre-Cambnan 
age," an expression that surely misrepresents the 
eneral conclusion at which their work arrives The 
istnbution of metamorphic masses in the local 
Palasozoic senes is anomalous, and the presence of 
subjacent bathohtic invaders is suggested 

A Great Stratigraphical Sequence —The enor¬ 
mous vertical sections provided by the Grand Caflon 
of the Colorado River in Arizona remind one of 
the old-fashioned geological diagrams, in which the 
succession of known strata was represented as con¬ 
tinuous at one spot and based inevitably on a floor of 
granite Yet even the 4000 feet of horizontal beds 
exposed by the stream-cut at Bass Trail tell us 
nothing of what went on between Cambrian and 
Devonian times, and include, as Mr L F Noble’s 
detailed study shows, several notable if lesser un¬ 
conformities In Professional Paper 131B. United 
States Geological Survey (1922), Mr Noble does not 
confine himself to the Bass Trail section, of which he 
gives a drawing worthy of reproduction as a lecture- 
diagram He provides photographic studies of various 

unconformities, which the casual visitor would find 
it difficult to trace, and concludes with the suggestive 
outlier of Lower and Upper Tnassic strata, forming 
the flat-topped Cedar Mountain, two miles from the 
caflon edge His discovery in 1920 of the frond 0* 
Calhptens conferta in the Hermit Shale is regarded 
** n- 
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by Mr White as definitely fixing the Permian age of 
that formation which occurs goo feet below the top 
bed of the Kaibab Limestone on the cafion rim The 
author despite the possibility of an unconformity at 
the base of the local Permian uses the name Carbom 
ferous rather than Permo Carboniferous for the 
whole sequence a course that seems unwise in view 
of mternational usage I ossils aie on the whole 
rare m these splendid sections but Pennsylvanian 
and Mississippian strata are both identified above 
a small representative ol tipper Devonian with 
Bothriolepis The whole of tile Gotlandian and 
Ordovician systems are unrepresented and we piss 
down into undisturbed Upper Cambrian beds some 
900 feet above the stream 


Ranger Oilfield Texas — The Ranger Oilfield 
is situated m the north west of Eastland County 
Texas and is one of the most import uit latter day 
developments of the great Mid Continent Oilfield 
region of the United States Oil was first struck 
here in 1917 beginning with the bringing m of the 
McClesky well at 2000 barrels per day In 1918 
the best wells had an initial pro luction of 6000 7000 
barrels of oil and the total output for that year 
amounted to more than 6 000 000 barrels In 1919 
the wells collectively made more than 73 000 barrels 
of oil per day Since that time a steady production 
has been maintained though a noticeable decline 
is apparently manifest at the present time lhe 
geology and structure of the field have recently been 
dealt with by trank Reeves in Bulletin 736 E of 
the United States Geological Survey Production 
is from nine oil sands occurring in the Strawn Senes 
Smethwick Shale and Marble Falls I imestone all 
of Pennsylvanian age 1 he structure is that of very 
slightly inclined strata the tilt forming part of the 
general monoclmal feature of the region as a whole 
Locally low pitching anticlines have been formed 
which have an important bearing on the accumuli 
tion of oil in the rocks involved The oil obtained 
from the Ranger field is of a high quality of mixed 
base and has an average specific gravity of 084 
it yields about 30 per cent of petrol It is to be 
regretted that the bulletin describing is it does 
one of the most important oilfields of the south Mid 
Continent is not so well illustrated a many whi h 
embrace far less noteworthy properti ■> in p irtic dor 
the index map is almost unreadrbl ihe large 
structure maps included at the b cl of tl e publication 
are however unusually clear and are of great 
educational value apart from real technical utility 


Meteorology of the South An antic— Mr 
H H Clayton makes reference in the U S Monthly 
JVeather Review for November 1922 to a coromumca 
tion m the monthly bulletin of the Argentine Meteoro 
logical Office on the physical condition of the South 
Atlantic during summer by Mr R C Mossman The 
communication was to aid the relief ship sent by the 
Argentine Government each year to and fro between 
Buenos Aires and the South Orkneys to carry a party 
of new observers and to bnng back the observers of 
the previous year from the most southern meteoro 
logical station in the world which has been regularly 
maintained for the last twenty years The period 
dealt with is comprised by December January and 
February Gharts prepared are said to show the 
position of the controlling high and low atmospheric 
pressures, and wind roses are given for each 5 square 
and for each of the three months Fog frequencies 
are stated to be shown for each wind direction 
Allusion is especially made to the difference between 
- a fog formed by * warm wind blowing over cold 
water and a fog produced by a cold wind over water 
a,t a higher temperature— the fog in the latter case 
1 extending to a much greater height but the base not 
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always reaching the earth s surface The British 
Meteorological Office has thoroughly discussed the 
weather of the South Atlantic extending to the 
South Orkneys m a volume of monthly charts 
(M O h.o 168) published twenty years ago 

Thf Roar of thi- Mountain —A presidential 
address to the Washington Academy of Sciences was 
gi\en>on January y by Prof W J Humphreys of the 
V S Weather Bureau entitled The Murmur of the 
1 orest and the Roar of the Mountain which is repro 
duced m Vol 13 No 4 of the Journal Reference 
is midi to historical instances recognised as of 
wcathei significance through past ages and the 
roaring of the mountain is taken is an indication of a 
general storm within six to twelve hours The par 
tieular region dealt with is the Gap Mills villev of 
Monroe County West Virginia but the discussion 
his (ominon reference to mountain meteorology 
It is shown how occasionally there arc strong winds 
simult mi > lsly up both sides of 1 high mountain 
ridge and it is asserted that when there is an appreu 
able win 1 from the mountain there is often a lighter 
surface win 1 m the opposite direction up portions of 
the mountain itself With tempest winds the ion 
ditions are said to be much like the Helm Wind along 
the west side of the Pennine range Reference is 
made to the familiar singing or humming of telegraph 
or telephone wires The tree an 1 forest sounds are 
said not to be due to the elasticity of the twigs and 
branihes but as in tl e case of the singing telcgnph 
wires to the instability ol thi vortex sheets their 
obstruction introduces into the air as it rushes by 
them The pitch of the Kalian murmur of a forest 
is said to be essentially that of its average twig and 
though the note of the twig may be in nubble at 
close quarters the forest may often bi heard miles 
away (.loud and humidity are dealt with as are 
also rain and snow 

A Li mini scent Ciumical Chavgf \n interest 
ing exunple of luminescence occasioned by chemical 
change in solution which is sni 1 to be more intense 
th in the usual experiment involving the oxidation of 
pyrogalU 1 is descrilw d by W \ 1 v ans mil It T 

Duffor 1 in the Iebrutry number of the Journal of 
the Amencin Chemical Society A solution of p 
broinophenvl magnesium bromide in ether is pre 
pared by the Gngnard reaction between 1 4 grams of 
magnesium and 23 6 grams of p librotnobenzene in 
130 cc of drv ether with 1 little iodine lhe solution 
exhibits luminescent e which can be observed in day 
light when shaken lit a test tube in an atmosphere of 
oxygen 1 he luminescence spectrum lies between 
\5200 and X3500 

Inn nous Mftoi —It is well known that metol 
which is one of the most popular of photographic 
developers suffers from the grdve disadvantage that 
if it is illowed to come into contact with the hands 
it may cause persistent and exceedingly irritable 
sores Mr W F A Trmen of the British Dyestuffs 
Corpoiation finds that almost certainly this is not 
due to metol itself In a paper read before the Royal 
Photographic Society on March 20 (British Journal of 
Photography March 23) Mr Ermen gave details of 
the five principal methods for the manufacture of 
metol which the Corporation tried in 1916 A method 
of German origin by the interaction of methylamine 
and hydroqumone gave a very good preparation with 
extreme ease but caused severe outbreaks of poisoning 
in both the laboratories and the works This result 
was traced to the presence in the metol so prepared 
of the very soluble and extremely poisonous sym 
metrical dimethyl paraphenylene diamine The metol 
prepared by the Lapworth process proved to be quite 
innocuous 
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American Association Meeting at Boston 


HTHE seventy sixth meeting of the American 
1 Association for the Advancement of Science 
was hi Id at Boston on December 26- 50 Several of the 
addresses delivered by presidents of sections have 
appeared m recent issuts of Scienct and brief iccounts 
of some of them are siibioincd 

Physics and Gkomury 
In his address to Section A (Mathematics) Prof 
Oswald Veblen discussed some of the aspects of 
posted itional geometry m reference to the develop 
ments of physics during the last twenty years 

In the classical branches of physics the main 
elements of the abstract point of view have been 
implicit m them for a long tune When it is stated 
with sufficient clearness in physical terms what is 
meant by undefined elements unproved propositions 
and so on it is often found that a physicist classifies 
these as truisms of little importance bo far as 
practical results arc concerned he is justified in 
this attitudt during the earlier and cruder stages 
of physical theory But experience is showing that 
when the results of a more refined experimental 
technique force a reconsideration of fundamental 
assumptions the technique of the study of these 
assumptions must undergo a corresponding refine¬ 
ment A recent illustration is afforded by Einstein s 
theory of gravitation which accounts for certain 
observed physical phenomena by' casting asidt the 
familiar conception of space and time m favour of 
a new one which is just as self-consistent and capable 
of logical development 

Beginning with elementary geometry, the oldest 
branch of physics there is a sequence of statements 
arranged in a certain logical order, but void of all 
physical meaning In order to apply them to 
Nature the undefined terms (points lines, etc ) are 
identified as names of recognisable objects The 
unproyed propositions (axioms) are then given a 
meaning, and when this meaning can be identi¬ 
fied with a true statement the theorems which 
arc logical consequences are also true and the ab¬ 
stract geometry takes its place as a useful branch of 
phy sics 

lor kinematics it is nccessarv to have a theory 
of time the undefined team are ‘ instant and 
“ before ’ or after, and the postulates one of the 
sets of postulates for the linear continuum Ihe 
mam theorem is that there is a continuous one-to- 
one correspondence between the instants of time and 
the numbers of a real number system 

Prof Veblen has also formulated a set of postulates 
for mass' or substance,' observing that the 
postulates proposed may contain both omissions and 
redundancies They have merely been advanced to 
emphasise the fact that very little work has yet 
been done m this direction 

Allurfments in Pm sics 
In his address to Section B (Physics) Prof G W 
Stewart, of the University of Iowa, president of the 
section, dealt with the attractive nature of some of 
the problems of physics at the present time 

The investigation of atomic structure becomes so 
exciting that we may easily forget the absence of 
clearness in some of our hypotheses The static 
theories have the advantage that they give clear 
pictures of the atoms which can be used in discussion 
of the physical and chemical properties of the elements 
as they appear in periodic groups and of the com¬ 
pounds they form The orbital theories, on the 
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othtr hand have been most successful m explaining 
tht spectra of hydrogen and helium and, by the 
help of a further hypothesis the spectra of the alkali 
metals In his most recent work Bohr has departed 
from the simplicity of his original hypotheses and 
has endeavoured by assuming electron orbits which 
may be circular elliptical, or highly elliptical and 
penetrate each other in many wavs to construct 
systems which would have the properties of the 
elements of the periodic table Although this method 
of attickmg the problem is not so rigorous, Prof 
Stewart thinks it will prove more fruitful than that 
of the statical theories 

Acoustics receives little attention from physicists 
of the present dav but Prof Stewart points out its 
allutements and refers with keen appreciation to 
the work of the late Prof W C Sabine of Harvard 
on the acoustics of buildings which is only just 
becoming known in Great Britain The problem of 
the best angle for a conical horn seems nearing solution 
and the conception of the instrument as a collector 
of sound replaced by the proper conception of it 
as a resonator 


Gas Ionisation and Kfsonancl Poti ntials 

An address on this subject was given to Section C 
(Chemistly) by Prof W A Noyes of the Lniversitv 
of Chicago The ionisation potential is the fall of 
potential through which an electron must move to 
acquire speed t nough to drive out of an atom of a gas 
on w Inch it impinges one of its outer elec trons known 
as valence electrons, and the resonance potential is 
the fall thtough which an electron must move to 
acquire speed enough to displace an electron of an 
atom from an inner to an outer ring of electrons The 
tw o potentials should, according to the Bohi theory 
of the atom, be connected in a simple w av with the 
spectrum of the gas and many measurements have 
rtccntly been made to test this theoretical conclusion 
Tin agreement is not so satisfactory as one would 
desire and then is considerable difficulty in inter¬ 
preting the values of the potentials found in experi¬ 
ment in terms of changes m the atoms Prof Noyes 
thinks however that it is along these lines that our 
knowledge of atomic structure and of the mechanism 
of chemicil combination will develop m the future 

Glologv s Dfbt to the Minerai Industry 

Dr Willet G Miller, president of the Section E 
(Geology and Geography), selected as the subject of 
his presidential address, " Geology s Debt to the 
Mineral Industry He explained that, throughout 
the history of its development the progress of the 
science of geology has been helped to a large extent 
by work connected with the mineral industry 
Werner and his disciples did much for the science of 
geology m its early development by their investiga¬ 
tions of earth-structure as revealed in mines William 
Smith the English civil engineer, whose great work 
as the " father of geology ’’ is so well known, estab¬ 
lished the principles of stratigraphical geology as a 
by-product of his work on engineering problems He 
complained that the theory of geology was m posses¬ 
sion of one class of men, the practice with another 
Logan, the great pioneer of field studies m Canada, 
especially in the pre-Cambrian areas, declared that 
for many years he was engaged m coal mining and 
copper-smelting, and that his connexion with geology 
related largely to its economic aspects 

After Logan’s time httle progress was made in 
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pre Cambnan studies m Canada until ifter the dis 
covery of ore bodies at Sudbury Cobalt and Por 
cupine 111 Ontario Meanwhile on the United States 
sicle of the border such advance as was ni ule was 
the outcome of studies connected with extensive and 
important developments in the mining of iron ore 
and copper ore m that region Indeed both m its 
inception and throughout its history the prune 
motive underlying the work of the United States 
Geological Survey has bten an economic one and 
that Survey furnishes an excellent example of the 
valuable scientific work made possible only by the 
great utility of the orgmisatum l>v which it was 
carried out Other examples could be giv en and 
Dr Miller mentions particul irly that of South Afric i 
where the science of geology profited immensely as 
a result of the establishment of diamond mining mil 
gold mining industries 

Dr Miller had no difficulty at all in showing that 

f eology owes a great debt to the mineral industry 
119 address will be read with much interest bv that 
ever increasing band of workers who feel, as he feels, 
that science and art should be mutu illy helpful end 
not distrustful of one another and that a genuine 
scientific worker does not necessirilv sacrifice dignity 
by carrying out investigations the results of which 
are likely to be useful 

Structure and Origin of ihi Pi ant Gail 
Prof Melville 1 Cook devoted his address, as 
president of Section G (Botany) to the subject of 
plant galls and thus rendered a service to the workt rs 
m a held where liteiaturc is very scattered In 
America, as in Europe, this study has been shared 
between entomologists, bacteriologists mycologists 
and other students of plants ind 1 general < om- 
prehensive account is difficult to find from this 
address it appears that there is still much work to 
be done progress probably having been delayed by 
the specialist angle from which each invcstigatoi 
has approached the problem 

The old idea that the gall aiose as the result of a 
special fluid excreted by the insect as it punctuied 
the plant has long been discredited but although it 
is known that the gall tissue develops part />ussk 
with the growth of the larva from the deposited 
egg, there is very little information as to how the 
larva reacts upon the plant tissue and whcthci the 
effect is produced by mechanical or chemical agencies 
The reaction evidently depends in part upon the 
plant tissue aflccted, and Prof Cook livs great 
stress upon the fact that it is usually only nun 
stematic tissue which is stimulated to abnormal 
growth, but bearing in mind the conditions under 
which cork meristem arises in the plant as the result 
of a wound it seems probable that m a living tissue 
the capacity for menstematic activity will usuallv 
be found in the proximity of the potential gall- 
former 

Kfister, in 1911, divided gall tissues into abnormil 
growths, consisting only of parenchyma the kita- 
plasmas, and growths undergoing furthei differentu 
tion of tissue, the prosoplasinas Prof Cook, and 
also Wells have developed this original classifica 
tiojn indicating that the more highly developed 
prosoplasm is a more specialised form of growth 
which has had its " kataplssmic’ stage, the most 
complex types, such as the Cynipid galls, actually 
^bowing differentiation into four zones arranged 
concentrically around the larval irritant Galls of 
fungoid or bacterial origin are also discussed in the 
light of this description of types of insect galls 
and it will interest British botanists to find that 
Cook has evidently an open mind as to the 
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analogy drawn by Dr trwin 1 Smith between the 
crown gall caused by Bacterium lunufattens and 
the m ihgnant growths found m the animal He 
is evidently inclined to rtgard Dr Smiths em 
brvomas arising at a distance from the original 
infection as due to the disturbance of normal 
functionil utivitv m the host, just is in the else 
of the fornutioii of aerial tubers upon the potato 
as the result of the attick of Iihuoctonia Solum 


Tin Mining Inuusiky of Canada 

Dr J H Ivrrell selected the history of Canadian 
mining for the subject of Ins preside ntial address 
to Section M (I ngineenng) In such an address the 
details of so wide a subject cannot of course be 
dealt with but Dr Ivrrell gave a veiy clear outline 
of the general course of progress of the C in idian 
mining mdustrv Necessarily, in so doing he has 
included much interesting information on the develop 
incut of Canidian metallurgy for it is impossible 
to sepirite these two arts when tracing the history 
of eithei m any particular new country any more 
than they cm be divorced when consult ring the 
early history of human civilis ition is a w hole 

Ihc records of Canadian mining commente as 
early as 157O with I robisher s attempt to find gold 
on the shores of the bay that now bears Ins name 
Better success attended later efforts to work the 
commoner minerals anel the history of true mining 
in Canada may be sud to date from the discovery 
of coil near Sydney Cape Breton in 1O7Z which 
laid the found ition of the important coal mining 
industry and perhaps even more important iron 
ind steel manufacture of the Mantime Provinces 
Dr Ivrrell chronicles the discovery of bog iron ore 
in the piovince of Quebec about the middle of the 
17th century and the erection of a blast furnace to 
smelt this ore 111 1737 So far as iron is concerned the 
history stops with the erection of charcot' furnaces 
in Ontano in 1810 followed by another 111 1813 in 
Norfolk County which remained in blast until 18J7 
It is to be regretted tint Dr lyrrell dd not carry 
this p 11 titular mclustiy somewhat further \n 
interesting chapter would be furnished for example, 
by the attempts to utilise the iron sands along the 
noith shore of the St I uvrence these were dis- 
eovtied m 1707 when a Mr Molson of Montreal 
built forges of the ( it dm type to smelt them but 
his intciprise w is commercially unsuccessful though 
he made good iron md it closed down after a life 
of tunc yeirs 1 he same fate attendee 1 attempts 
made ifterwards by othcis among whom was Dr 
Sb rry Hunt A charcoal blist furnace yv is erected 
early in the igth century at Londonderry Nova 
Scotia where a brand of pig iron, which at one time 
had 1 great reputation under the name of Acadian 
pig iron was smelted from ores consisting chiefly 
of brown hdeniable md ankente At this place 
the hrsl coke blast furnace in Canada was built 
about 187b by the Steel Company of Canada Ltd 
Afterwards attempts we re made to utilise the interest¬ 
ing fossil ore of Nictaux in the Annapolis Valley, 
Nova Scotia but now the important iron industry 
of this province relies upon the magnificent Wabana 
ore brought across from Newfoundland 

Di Ivrrell describes well and clearly the modem 
dev clopments m Canadian mining, winch lie dates 
fiom the construction of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
in 1885 and shows good grounds for his conclusion 
that 111 mining our country offers a field for ex¬ 
tensive and intensive research second to none in 
the world ’ though he justly emphasises the need 
for a thorough scientific training for those who are 
to take the load in future developments. 
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Experimental Production of Green 
and Colourless Hydra 

W GOETSCH, of Munich, has carried out a 

'' series of experiments on Hydra, and has 
published the results in some half-dozen short papers, 
two of which form the subject of this notice (Die 
Naturwissenschaften, pp 202-205, 867-871, 1922) 
Specimens of Hydra are either green, brown, or grey, 
and these are regarded by most authors as belonging 
to distinct species or even genera, though in certain 
cases the brown and grey are difficult to distinguish 
Goetsch points out that the brown and green may 
also be difficult to distinguish, for some of the former 
can take green algse into their endoderm cells and 
form a symbiotic union similar to that long known 
in green Hj dra 

Goetsch obtained from a warmed tank in the 
Botanic Garden in Nymphenburg some brown Hydra 
which showed pathological features, and when he 
fed these with algae they developed a green colour 
first around the mouth then m tne foot region, and 
finally in the intervening portion, so that m about 
a fortnight the entire animal had an intense green 
colour The spread of the algai was accompanied 
by a progressive diminution in the size of the Hydras 
so that they had difficulty in capturing their prey, 
the reserve material of the interstitial cells degener¬ 
ated, and budding ceased These green examples 
disappeared from the aquarium but a few which 
remained m culture vessels were fed with freshly 
killed Daphuia and were thus carried through their 
abnormal condition The reciprocal toleration be¬ 
tween the Hydra and the alga soon becomes an 
intimate association Afterwards these Hydra 
produced buds containing the green algae, and some 
of them showed ovaries or testes—apparently two 
were males and two were females 

It is impossible to determine whether the specimens 
are H attenuatu or H vulgaris The alga m these 
green specimens is (as in the true green Chlorohydra) 
a Chlorella, but differs from that in Chlorohydra in 
being twice as large, and in being situated m the 
distal end of the endoderm cells, whereas m Chloro¬ 
hydra the alga; are near the base of the endoderm 
cells These green examples differ further from 
Chlorohydra in that the symbiosis is easily lost if 
the green specimens are kept in the dark or cold 
the green colour disappears with the exception of a 
small amount around the base of the tentacles, 
but on transfernng the specimens to better conditions 
the algae begin to multiply again Specimens kept 
four weeks in darkness lost every trace of their 
algae, the only way to make these green again was 
to introduce into them fresh algae contained in 
crushed pieces of green specimens enclosed in the 
carapace of a Daphnia 

Goetsch suggests that this brown Hydra is a new 
mutant, and that with the origin of this mutant 
capable of receiving the algae in the warm house m 
the Botanic Garden the conditions were for the 
first time favourable for the institution of the sym¬ 
biosis This union cannot be maintained through 
the cold of winter, and is not transmitted through 
the egg In Nature the Hydras would probably not 
have come through the first attack by the alga, for 
those in the cultures owed them survival to artificial 
help If a brown and a green specimen of the 
same species be cut into two and a browm piece 
and a green piece be joined together by means of a 
hair, there is a gradual extension of the algae into 
thepreviously uninfected part 

Tne problem of the production of colourless 
specimens from the green Chlorohydra has also been 
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attacked by Goetsch Colourless examples were 
obtained by Whitney by placing Chlorohydra in 
weak glycerine, which caused the endoderm cells to 
expel their algae Hadzi kept Chlorohydra m the 
dark and they produced eggs without algae, and he 
thus obtained alga-free examples one of winch was 
reared Goetsch kept Chlorohydra under unfavourable 
conditions—cold, darkness, and lack of calcium— 
to suppress the growth of the algae and then liberally 
fed the Hydra so that their cells multiplied so quickly 
that the algae could not keep pace After a few weeks 
of such treatment the buds produced were of a paler 
colour especially in the middle region of the bodv 
As this is the region where asexual reproduction 
takes place, offspring were eventually obtained free 
from algae These whitish specimens are more 
feeble than green examples, and require careful 
treatment A spontaneous return of colour m these 
white specimens has not occurred, although some of 
them have lived for four months m the light 

Deep green and colourless pieces were joined 
together and the spread of the green algae was studied 
Algae thrust out of the endoderm cells of the green 
part are taken up with other food by the endoderm 
cells of the other part, so that after a few days the 
whitish part begins to exhibit a green colour, even 
at places distant from the junction If a bud is 
formed at the junction of the two pieces it may be 
half green and half white Such a bud affords 
strong evidence against the purely ectodermal origin 


University and Educational Intelligence 

Aberdeen —At the spring graduation held on 
March 28 Sir George Adam Smith, the vice chancellor, 
presiding, the degree of LL D , honoris causa, was 
conferred on Sir William H Beveridge director of the 
London School of Economics, Dr E W Hobson, 
Sadletnan professor of pure mathematics University 
of Cambridge , Dr W Mackie, of Elgin, distinguished 
by his researches on the geology of the north-east of 
Scotland, Sir George H Makin, consulting surgeon to 
St Thomas s Hospital, and Prof C Niven, emeritus- 
professor of natural philosophy, University of Aber¬ 
deen 

The degree of Doctor of Science (D Sc) has been 
conferred on Dr J L Rosedale for a thesis—" Ort 
the Hydrolysis of the Proteins of Flesh ” 

The Senatus Academicus has appointed Prof 
Matthew Hay to represent the University at the 
Pasteur centenary celebrations to be held in Pans 
and Strasbourg in May 

Prof Kruyt, Utrecht University, will deliver a 
university lecture in the faculty of science on May n 

Durham —Prof H Eouis, at present professor of 
mining and surveying, and William Cochrane lecturer 
m metallurgy at Armstrong College, will vacate his 
appointments on September 30, 1923, on reaching 
tne retiring age Prof G Poole, of the University 
of Leeds, has been appointed as professor of mining 
This appointment was made by the council on the 
recommendation of a joint committee of the College 
and the Durham and Northumberland Coal Trades 
Association Dr J A Smythe, at present senior 
lecturer in chemistry, will take over the William 
Cochrane lectureship m metallurgy, other arrange¬ 
ments are being made in connexion with the survey¬ 
ing teaching, formerly under the supervision of Prof. 
Louis 

Prof R F A Hoemte, professor of philosophy, baa 
now left England to take up his appointment as 
professor of philosophy in the University of Johannes¬ 
burg, The council of Armstrong College wui proceed 
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to the appointment of a successor to take up office 
in October 

Prof G H Thomson, professor of education, and 
joint author with Dr William Brown of the ‘ Essen¬ 
tials of Mental Measurement," has been invited b> 
the Teachers’ College, Columbia University, New 
York, to spend next academic year there delivering 
advanced courses on psychology I he council of 
Armstrong College has granted him a year s leave for 
this purpose 

London —Presentation Day will be held in the 
Royal Albert Hall on Thursday, May 3 

The degree of D Sc in biochemistry has been con¬ 
ferred on Miss K H Coward an internal student of 
University College, for a thesis entitled "The forma¬ 
tion of Vitamin A in Plant Tissues ’’ 

Applications are invited for the Astor chair of pure 
mathematics tenable at University College m succes¬ 
sion to Prof M J M Hill, retired The latest date 
for the receipt of applications, by the Academic 
Registrar, University of London South Kensington, 
S W 7 (12 from each candidate) is May 24 

Manchester —The trustees of the Dickinson 
scholarships, open to medical students and graduates 
of the University, have announced the conditions and 
regulations The scholarships are as follows (1) 
research travelling scholarship m medicine, of the 
value of 300I lor one year awarded annually the 
scholar is required to spend at least ten months abroad 
and undertake there original investigation, (11) 
anatomy scholarship (25/ for one year), to be awarded 
to the most distinguished first year anatomy student 
(ui) surgery scholarship (73/ for one year, offered in 
alternate years to a scholarship in pathology), open to 
medical graduates of the University the scholar 
must devote himself to original investigation , ind 
(iv ) pathology scholarship (75/ for one year) on thi 
same lines as the surgery scholarship Tull particu¬ 
lars are to be obtained from Mr lrank G Ilazell 
Secretary to the Dickinson Irustecs The Royd 
Infirmary, Manchester 

Oxford —A fund amounting to nearly 2000! has 
been raised to provide a memorial of the late Sir 
William Osier, Regius professor of medicine It has 
been decided to place a memorial bronze plaque in 
the University Museum, and to award a medal every 
five years to a graduate of the University who has 
made some distinguished contribution to medical 
science It is also desired to provide a fund to assist 
teachers in the University to travel for purposes con 
nected with medical knowledge and research For 
this latter object further contributions are required , 
these should be sent to Mr A P Dodds Parker, 
* Holywell, Oxford . 

The professor of pathology. Dr G Dreyer, has been 

appointed to represent the University at the forth¬ 
coming celebration at Pans and Strasbourg of the 
centenary of the birth of Pasteur 
Mr M E Shaw, of New College, has been elected 
Radcliffe travelling fellow The Radcliffe prize has 
been awarded to Dr A D Gardner, University Col¬ 
lege, sometime Radcliffe travelling fellow 
The Matteucci gold medal conferred as a posthum¬ 
ous honour by the International Research Council at 
Brussels in 1019 on the late Mr H G Moseley, of 
Trinity College, has been received at Oxford and 
delivered to his mother. Mrs Sollas 
The governing body of Exeter College wdl Md 
election in the summer term to a research fellowship 
pi pool a year, free of income tax, tenable tor 5 

g Candidates, who must be members of the 
srsity of Oxford of at least B A standing must 
in applications by May 15 to the rector, who will 
y further details. 
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Societies and Academies. 


Geological Society, February 16—Prof A C Seward, 
president in the chair—A C Seward The earlier 
rccoids of pi int-lifc (presidential address) Refer¬ 
ence was made to the views of Dr Chinch on the 
origin of life in the waters of a primeval world-ocean, 
and on the origin of terrestrial vegetation from hlgiily- 
orgmised Alga, transferred by emergence of portions 
of the earth s ciust above the surface of the water 
The vegetation of the land may have received addi¬ 
tions fiom upraised portions of the crust at more 
than one epoch in the history of the earth The 
course of evolution is probably more correctly illus¬ 
trated by the conception of sep irate lines of develop¬ 
ment than by that of a branching tree implying the 
common origin of the mam groups of plants The 
unfolding of plant-life must be considered in relation 
to the changing geological background Diffusion- 
phenomena is illustrated by the so called Liesegaug 
figures possibly explain the origin of some of the 
structures which are usually attributed to 01 game 
agency Wc have no knowledge of any Pre-Cambrian 
land flora Ihe phyla of Lv copods and Ferns are 
regarded is independently evolved groups The wide 
geogriphical range of Archeoptcris was emphasised, 
and reference was tnide to the difficult problems 
laistd by the occurrence of Upper Devonian floras 
well within the Arctu circle at least equal (in the 
variety of the plants and m the vigorous development 
of the vegetation) to the moic southern fiords of 
Irclvnd, 13dgium, and other regions 

March 14 —Prof A C Seward president m the 
ch ur —1 M Anderson 1 he geology of the schists of 
the SchichalUon district of Perthshire Between l am 
Mairg and bchichallion the succession is —graphite 
schist pebbly quartzite mica-schist n on-pebbly 
quartzitf schiehalhon boulder bed Following the 
boulder bed and thus on the same side of tlx quart/ite, 
are a white limestone, a banded series of siliceous and 
micaceous rocks, .1 grey carbonaceous limestone and a 
slightly e irbonaceous mica-solust, which may be named 
the grey schist On approach to the white limestone 
the boulder lied becomes highly calcareous This 
conglomeiate is probably i tillite and has been 
partly formed from the material of the limestone 
1 here m ly thus be a chronological sequence, of which 
the oldest visible member is the grey schist extending 
upwards to the Ben Udi grits in an adjoining part 
of Perthshire In the northern part of the Schiehalhon 
district the Dalradian senes is bordered by the 
btroan flags The junction is probably not an 
unconformity, but either a normal fault which has 
been affected by strong horizontal movement, or 
else a folded thrust —If H Read The petrology 
of the Amage district in Aberdeenshire a study 
of assimilation The modification of magmas by 
the incorporation of material of sedimentary ongin 
is here termed contamination In the Amage mass 
in Aberdeenshire the sediments concerned m con¬ 
tamination are (a) andalusite-schista and pebbly 
gnts of the Fyvie senes , and (6) biotite-schists and 
subordinate hornblende schists of the Ellon series 
The contaminated rocks occur as a roof-zone, some 
hundreds of feet thick, overlying a sheet of norite 
rich in magnesia, and are of four types Assuming 
that the initial magma was normal g&bbro, the 
contamination-process depends on reciprocal reaction 
between initial magma and xenoliths, whereby the 
magma loses magnesia and lime and becomes richer 
m alumina and alkalies, the final results of the 
reciprocal reaction being the granitic Ardlethen 
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type of contaminated rock and certain xenoliths 
extremely rich in magnesia and lime The modified 
xenoliths sink in the acidified magma of the con¬ 
taminated zone they pass into the underlying 
sheet of initial gabbro which becomes ennehed in 
magnesia and lime with the formation of the norite 
now seen beneath the contaminated zone The 
chemical variation in the contamination process is 
exactly the same as that m igneous rocks as a whole 
Reciprocal reaction may play a part in magmatic 
differentiation, especially in tile great gabbro-sheets 

Mineralogical Society, March 13—Dr A Hutchinson 
president in the chair —A Hutchinson A graphical 
method of correcting specific gravity determinations 
A diagiam is given by which the correction for air 
displacement and reduction to 4 0 C can be read off 
directly —A Brammall and H F Harwood The 
Dartmoor granite (Widecombe area) Field evidence 
and analysts support the conclusion that the granite 
is a composite laccolite and that four successive 
stages of intrusion are recorded by (1) dark and 
relatively basic granites scantily exposed and by 
certain cogn ite xenoliths resembling basic segrega¬ 
tions (2) a more acid granite which caps many tors 
and yields mineral evidence of having assimilated 
country rock (3) a still more acid granite intrusive 
into the latter (4) minor acid intrusions Felspars 
garnet cordiente etc are desenbed and evidence 
for differentiation is given — C E Tilley Genesis 
of rhombic pyroxene in thermal metamorphism 
mineral associations and the phase rule Free silica 
liypersthene bearing hornfelses of sedimentiry origin 
can be divided into a calcic and non-calcic group and 
considered as denved from a normal shale hornfels 
by increments either of CaO (MgO + FeO), or less 
commonly K a O Silica poor liypersthene hornfelses 
can be derived from the free silica types, and the 
hypersthene is then frequently accompanied by spinel 
The derivation of all these hornfelses can be graphic 
ally expressed in systems of three or four components 
The hypersthene is denved from the chlorite in the 
original sedimentary rocks subjected to metamorpli 
ism Hypersthene arises when enstatite, augite 
or amplibole bearing igneous rocks enter contact 
aureoles Rhombic pyroxene is produced by con¬ 
tamination of gabbroic rocks —t S Garnett (1) On 
a peculiar chlonte-rock at Ible, Derbyshire A band 
in the dolente sill at Ible is completely altered to a 
foliated mass of clilonte, with associated veins of 
fibrous chlorite (resembling chrysotile in appearance) 
The analyses and characters of this material are 
compared with those of ' epichlonte (2) The dis¬ 
sociation of dolomite Dissociation is inappreciable 
up to 625°, and at 898° it is complete The tempera¬ 
ture-dissociation curve is continuous —J G C 
Leech Occurrences of rutile brookitc, and anatase in 
the St Austell granite These minerals occur in the 
red pneumatolysed granites of the area, the mode of 
occurrence being essentially the same as that recorded 
for Dartmoor occurrences of these minerals 

Llnnean Society, March 15 —Dr A Smith Wood¬ 
ward, president, in the chair—] Parkin The 
strobilus theory of Angiospermous descent The 
idea that the flower has evolved by reduction from a 
bisexual cone of a special type is elaborated This 
Anthostrobilus is characterised by having the micro- 
sporophylls borne on the axis invariably below the 
megasporophylls , it is peculiar to the Angiosperms, 
Bennettitales, and Gnetales From the Ptendo- 
sperms, strobilate plants arose either' (1) by the 
segregation of the two kinds of sporopnylls into 
unisexual cones, or (2) by their aggregation into one 
and the same cone The Anthostrobilus may have 
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been called into being through the substitution of 
insect-pollmation for wind-pollination The Angio¬ 
sperms are regarded as a monophyletic group and 
the Monocotyledons as of monopnylctic origin from 
the Dicotyledons and of Ranahan extraction The 
8 nucleate sac is taken as primitive for Angiosperms 
A return to the Ranales as the starting-point for the 
evolutionary study of the flower is advocated 

Aristotelian Society, March 19 —Prof A N White- 
head president, m the chair —Miss H D Oakeley 
Prof Wildon tarr s Theory of Monads The import¬ 
ance as well as the difficulties of this theory he m its 
attempt to combine into a unity the points of view 
of idealism and of creative evolution The means by 
which the two viewpoints are brought into unity is 
the concept of reality as activity The theory raises 
complex and many-sided problems in regard to a 
monad s knowledge, the nature of the material world 
inter-monadic intercourse and the ultimate reality 
within or beyond experience The problem of know¬ 
ledge is conceived by Prof Carr from the point of 
view of relativity and the doctrine of perspectives 
The material universe results from the dichotomy of 
experience essential to activity for activity can be 
conceived only as an opposition of antithetical 
forces Activity ' is the core of the metaphysical 
theory It is the reality of the monad, and its first 
expression is the msthefic creative production of 
1m iges The doctrine of the monadic nature of 
reality is based on intuition but Prof Carr claims 
th it modem science confirms his view arguing that 
science must postulate that monads constitute the 
real in order to make its results fully intelligible 
Knowledge according to the theory must be perspec¬ 
tive in form, and this also is supported by arguments 
from modern scientific relativ lty 

Royal Microscopical Society, March 21 —Prof 
F J Cheshire, president, m the chair —M T Denne 
An improved apparatus for the production of photo¬ 
micrographs Tht apparatus consists of a bed made 
up of two heavy rectangular metal bars, upon which 
slides a carriage, one end of which is shaped to act 
as support for the microscope lens system a separate 
microscope not being used The carriage also bears 
one end of the camera bellows, and an optical bench 
for the below-stage apparatus Ihe head of the 
camera with dark slide fitting is fixed at one extremity 
of the bed itself The eyepiece of the microscope 
is brought through the orifice of the plate-holder 
fitting, when adjustments may be made, the camera 
bellows being collapsed over the body of the micro¬ 
scope For metallurgical work the usual vertical 
illuminator is employed with a right-angle prism 
arranged above the main optical axis The apparatus 
is compact, although giving 800 mm camera exten¬ 
sion, and since it is not necessary to swing the 
microscope out of the axis for preliminary adjust¬ 
ments, difficulties due to decentralisation are 
eliminated —A C Thaysen and H J Bunker 
The destruction of cellulose fibres and fabrics by 
micro-organisms and the importance of the micro¬ 
scope in the study of this destruction Destruction 
of fibres such as cotton and flax involves vast sums 
of money, the United States Department of Agri¬ 
culture place the annual damage to American cotton, 
on this account, at seventy million dollars Different 
types of cotton are differently affected All true 
Indian cottons appear to deteriorate quickly, at a 
rate which is constant American cottons are far 
more resistant, but they also show a constancy in 
their rate of deterioration The greater resistance 
of American cottons appears to be due to at least 
two factors the absence of food, and some more 
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positive factor This latter appears to be affected 
by climatic conditions, since American cottons grown 
in India, show, on the addition of food matenal an 
accelerated rate of deterioration Selective breeding 
might possibly assist in the isolation of strains ot 
cotton resistant to bacterial attack — E Hatschek 
The standard methods of ultra-microscopy I he 

methods of making visible those particles small 
compared with the wive-length of light (100 wi and 
less) fall into two classes (i) illumination at right 
angles to the axis of the microscope (Zsigmondy 
Siedentopff ultra-microscope md Jcntrsch ultra¬ 
condenser) and (2) axial illumination so airanged 
that direct light is totally reflected at the cover 
glass (dark ground condensers eg par iboloid 
cardioid, concentric etc) The performance of the 
slit ultra-microscope w is discussed 

Royal Meteorological Society, Mmh zi — Dr ( 
Cliree president in the chair -G M R Dobson 
Characteristics of the atmosphere up to 200 km as 
obtained from observations of meteors I he rite of 
heating and evaporation of a meteor depends on the 
air density Nearly ill the kinetic eneigy of the 
meteor is finally ridiatcd as visible light and thus 
observations of a meteor's total brightness md 
velocity give its mass Heme from the observed 
characteristics of meteors it is possible to calculate 
the densitj of the air at the height of their ippe ir incc 
and disappear nice I he ritt of chingc of density 
with height will indie ite the ur tempt riturc 110m 
eye observitions of meteors the temperature of the 
air is about 220“ a (~bj F ) up to 50 km thus 
agreeing with the results of ballon sondes Above 
60 km the temperature is about 300“ a (81 0 T ) and 
the density at 100 km is ibout 100 times gieater 
than that usually cilculated on the assumption of 1 
uniform temperatun of 220° 1 I he high temper 1 
ture is presum ibly due to the absorption of sol ir 
radiation by the air in iddition to terrestrial and 
atmospheric radiation due possibly to the presence 
of ozone fonned at great heights by the sun s ultra 
violet light fheic is indirect evidence of an annuil 
variation of air temperature 

Dublin 

Royal Dublin Society, February 27 —Prof J A 
Scott m the chair —P A Murphy On the cause of 
rolling in potato foliage and on some further insect 
carriers of the leaf roll disease The mechanism of 
rolling of potato foliage as caused by leaf-roll and 
incidentally by some other diseases and injuries is 
discussed The cause of rolling m the cases investi¬ 
gated is the distension of the spongy parenchyma 
following the accumulation of carbohydrate in the 
leaves The activities of a capsid ( Calocons bipunc- 
tatus), a jassid ( lyphlocyba ultm), and an aphis 
(Myzus Persicer) which develops on the sprouts of 
implanted tubers, in carrying leaf-roll are discussed 
—John J Dowling The recording ultramicrometer 
its theory and applications The theoretical prin¬ 
ciples of the device, together with a description of 
some experimental investigations into the conditions 
of operation, are discussed The degree of sensitivity 
attained under ordinary laboratory conditions is 
v io _r cm this being strictly reproducible and the 
apparatus quite easy to operate The operation of 
the apparatus at still higher sensitivities requires 
special precautions, such as screening and the like 

March 27-Prof J A Scott m the chair—R L 
Praeger 1 Catalogue of scientific and technical period¬ 
icals in Dublin libraries A card index catalogue 
, showing all the scientific periodicals available in Dublin 
has been prepared by a special committee In each 
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cast the extent of the sets in eicli library is snown, 
together vvitn any breaks which occur Thus it is 
possible to ascertain if anv number of any periodical, 
whether current or extinct is avail ible m Dublin, 
and where it is to be found It is proposed to 
endeavour to improve the supply of such literature 
by suggesting the discontinuance of sonic periodic iLs 
which ire unnecessarily reduplicated and their rcplare- 
imnt bv others at present unavailabk ~-W R G 
Atkins 'I he hydrogen ion 1 one nitration of the soil in 
rel ition to the flower t olour of Hydrangea hortensi ? W 
ind the av ul ibilitv of iron 1 he hydr ingea produces 
blue flowers when grown in acid soil since iron salts are 
absorbed in lvrger amou its and icact with the pink 
flower pigment Iron is ibsorbed by plant s m imly 
m the fenous condition foi at ordmaiy soil F„ ' alues 
terne iron is lompletelv precipitated perrons salts 
arc not completely prccipititeu at Pm 7 The lessened 
solubility in ilk ifine soils is considered in relation to 
chlorosis Iron pan foimation is connected with the 
oxidation of the ferrous hvdros.uk prccipit it< d when 
uid soil solution peicolatcs to a icpaon of higher P„ 
value -II G Becker and L F Pearson Trreguler- 
lties in the 1 ite of solution of oxygen bv witu A 
foim ot ipptritus is described which permits the 
process of absorption to be observed < ontinuously by 
mi ins ot 1 sensitive water manometer the tempera 
tuic bring in untamed constant to 01“ C The 
results obtained show that during the eirlv stiges, 
absorption follows a logarithmic curve very closely, 
but iftci the g is-eon tent his risen to about 70 per 
cent of suurition the ibsorption tends to bnonu. 
irregulai This indicates tint the force producing 
the slow mixing during the eirly stiges tends to 
Income very small and therefore uncertain in its 
ictiou tow uds saturation 

Paris 

Academy of Sciences, March 12 ~M Albm Hiller 
in the chur—I uigi Bianchi \ kinematic piopcrty 
of W surf ice s —M Jules Isordet w as eleeted 1 foreign 
associate in succession to the lite M (lamicnn, and 
M J Cornet corresponding membei of the section of 
mineralogy m succession to M W C Brogger elected 
foreign associate —Mordoukhay-Boltovskoy The 
logarithm of an algebrui number—M Hadamard 
Rem irks on the preceding communication —M 
Mandelbrojt Taylor's senes with gaps - -M Malaval 
Hardening (of metals) Metals can bo hardened not 
only by longitudinal extension (Seigle) but also by 
compression, and the latter method was applied m 
1912 to a gun with good results —Georges Darmois 
The local integration of Einstein’s equations (interior 
problem) —M Cisotti Plane movements of liquids 
endowed with viscosity —D Egimtis The reform of 
the calendar in Greece A discussion of the political 
and ecclesiastical difficulties attending the reform of 
the calendar in Greece —M de Broglie and E Friedel 
The diffraction of the X-rays by smectic bodies 
The smectic state is defined as one in which the 
molecules, having a common direction are distri¬ 
buted along parallel equidistant surfaces Such 
substances should act on X rays like the system of 
parallel reticular planes of a crystal In confirma¬ 
tion of these views experiments on the diffraction of 
X rays by solutions of sodium oleate are desenbed 
Combined with the experimental figures of P V 
Weils, these results form the first direct measurement 
of the wave length of the X-rays starting with optical 
wave lengths, and without making use of either 
Avogadro”s constant or Planck's constant —J 
Cabrera The limits of K absorption of some ele¬ 
ments Results are given for a group of sixteen 
elements mainly from the rare earths —M Volmar 
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The photolysis of tartaric acid and the acid alcohols 
Solutions of tartanc acid exposed to ultraviolet light 
give off gas containing carbon dioxide (66 per cent) 
carbon monoxide (io per cent) hydrogen (ai per 
cent) and hydrocarbons The solution contains an 
aldehyde and small quantities of a substance re 
sembhng the hexoses —Pierre Steiner The ultra 
violet absorption spectrum of veratrol and vanillin 
The absorption curve of veratrol resembles that of 
pyrocatechol the introduction of two methyl 
groups into the pyrocatechol molecule has only a 
slight influence on the spectrum —Victor Henri and 
E Walter The law of tne distribution of the bands 
in the ultraviolet absorption spectrum of the vapour 
of toluene —Armand Castille and F W Klingstedt 
The ultraviolet absorption spectra of benzoic acid 
and of the three oxybenzoic acids The ortho and 
meta oxybenzoic acids give nearly the same spectrum 
but the para acid shows marked differences in the 
number and appearance of the absorption bands — 
M Bourguel The preparation of true acetylenic 
hydrocarbons Sodium amide removes hydrobromic 
acid from many brominated hydrocarbons The 
reaction can be followed by titrating the ammonia 
evolved the yields are good and there is no tendency 
to polymerisation of the acetylene derivative — 
M Lespieau The dimtnle of /S oxyglutanc acid 
CN CH, CH(OH) CH, CN — P Diinert Sub 
terranean circulation of water in fissured ground — 
M Sohgnac The tectonic of the country of the 
Mogods the plateau of Hidil and of northern Bejaoua 
(Northern Tunis) —E Bauer and A Danjon Atroo 
sphenc absorption on Mont Blanc —Jean Dybowski 
A new industrial force the utilisation of the heat 
furnished by thermal springs A suggestion that the 
hot water from thermal springs might be utilised for 
forcing fruit and plants under glass—P Bugnon 
The number of cotyledons of Ficana Ficana 
ranunculotdes has been regarded by different authors 
as containing two one or no cotyledons and the 
true number has an important bearing on the theory 
Of the origin of the monocotyledons Ficana pos 
sesses two leaf organs having the same anatomical 
connexions with the root as the two cotyledons of 
the dicotyledonous species of the same family the 
most plausible hypothesis is that Ficana is hetero 
cotyledonous —Marcel Mirande The nature of the 
secretion of the stennoplasts of the white lily The 
central body of the stennoplasts is a lipoid solution 
of phytosterol —M Trabut Carpoxeny and bud 
mutation in cultivated Citrus — J Feytaud A plan 
of campaign agamst the Doryphiore of the potato — 
A Demolon and P Bolschot Researches on the 
assimilabihty of phosphatic manures A saturated 
solution of carbon dioxide was used to dissolve the . 
soluble phosphate and special attention was given 
to the effect of the presence of calcium carbonate on 
the amounts of phosphorus extracted from vanous 
types of phosphatic manure—H Hiruiey The 
reversibility of the ferment action of a-d-marmosidaae „ 
—Marcel Baudouin Radiography applied to the 
study of the lesions of prehistonc human bones 
Human remains of the polished stone age have been 
submitted to radiographic examination with interest 
mg results Fractures m bones have been detected 
certain congenital lesions identified also a case of 
chrome osteoarthritis, and two traumatisms due to 
foreign bodies, one of which is undoubtedly a 
sharpened flint —Andid Broca and Jean Comandon 
The representation of movement in pictures — Jacques 
Pellagrin New contribution to the ichthyological 
fatttte, of the fresh waters of Morocco—H Bordler 
Tae? influencs of diathermic d'Arsonvaluation on the 
glands Application to the treatment of 
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Basedow s disease This method of treatment of 
which the technique is described has been applied 
with success to several cases of exophthalmic goitre 
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SATURDAY Amu, 7 

'amowemp (Annul General Meeting) (at 6 Quean 
it 1.—Sir David Prain Presidential Address 


Vim kia Institute (at Central Buildings Westminster), at 4.80 —A. 
Hiorth Irrigation of Palestine. 

Rorai Institution or Great Britain at 5.—General Meeting 

Bocirrv or Engineers Inc. (at Geological Society), at 4 80 —T Exley 
Fisher The Work of the Labour Corps in France during the War with 
Partio lar Reference to the 178 labour Company 

Royal Institute or Bkituim Arch tecte, at 8 —H M Fletcher The 
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Aristotelian Sociitt (at University of London Club) at 8 —Prof 0 D 
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Liver Oil Ind istry of Newfoundland — H W Blair T H Wheeler 
and J Re ily A St dj of the Separation of the Gases formed in the 
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Royal Gkoorapuical Sooieti (at .Eolian Halil at 8 80 —P Bigelow 
Geographical it fluences bearli g pon Japan ai a her Neighbours 

Institution r Rubber Industry (at Engineer* Club Coventry Street). 
—Dr D K Twins H ibber Pigments 

TURWAr April 10 

Royal Institution or Grnat Britain at 8 —Hlr Arth r Keith The 
Machinery of Human Evol tlon (1) Nature of tl e Machinery 

Society roM the Study or Inebriety (at Medical Society of London) 
at 4 —Dr W M Fal in an and ot) era Discussion on Racial Aspects 
of Alcoholism 

Institution or Petroleum Technolooiets (at Royal Society of Arts) 
at 4 80 A E Chambers Potrero No 4 AH story of One of Mexico’s 
Earliest and Largest Welle 

/oolooilal Society or London at 4 30—pr O M Vevere Note* on a 
Recent Visit to /oologiLsl Gardens Is Holland and Belgium —Prof K. 
Kostanecki A Remnai t of the Omphaio mesenterlo Arteiioe in the 
Manatee —Di 0 F Sonutag The Ai atomy Physiology and Patho¬ 
logy of tl e Chlmpansee 


Inst tution or Civn. Enuineeks at ft—A Blms The King George V 
Dock London 

Royal Pbotooraphio Society or Great Britain (Scientific and 
Technical Group) at 7-H M Cartwright Study of Bichromated 
Gelatine with reference to PI otogrtvure —W Clark The Reduction 
Gei tree of a Silver Bromide * ulskm 
Ronti en Society (at Inst tution of Electrical Engineera) at 8 14 — 
M A. Oodd A New Method of Operating li ductlon Coils. 


Institution or Electrical Bnoimeees (Wireless Section), at 4 —Dr 
N W MoLachlan The Api licatioi of a Revolving Magnetic Drum to 
Electrlo Balaya Siphon Recorders and Radio Transmitting Keys 

Institution or Automobile Bnoineirs, at ” 80 —0 W J Tank Rail 
leas Trolley Traction 

THURSDAY Amt lfc 

Royal Institution or Grbat Britain at 3.—Prof. A O Ranklne The 
Trauimlasion of Speech by I ight (1) 

Institution or Electrical Engineers, atA. G Warren The X ray 
Examination of Materials. 

OrrtOAL Society (st Imperial College of Science and Technology bat 7 ML— 
F Twyraou The Hllger Mioroecope Interferometer —A. Whitwett 
The Form of t) e Wave Surface of Refraotlon.—J H Barton A New 
Research Microsoope of Original Design 

iNSTiTUie or Metals (London Local Section) (Annual General Meeting) 
(at Institute of Marlue Engineers, too.) at 8 —Dr S W Sndth The 
Surface Tension of Metals 

Camera Club, at 814 —E A. Robins She Edible Crab 


Royal Collide or Susa eons ox Enolano, at t —Sir Arthur Keith i 
Madder-stained Speuhnene illustrating the Prooee* ot Bona^rowth. 
Malaco logical Society or London (at Ljonean Society), at« 

Junior Institution on Bnmneers, at 7 J 0 .- C , B. CTapham Instrument 

R^ri*?BOTOORIU'WIC , S^TY or Grrat BRITAIN, at 8.—J R. H. Wearer 
Cathedrals of Northern Spain. 

Royal Institution or Grbat Britain, at »—Prof W H. Bedes 
Studies from a Wlrstsse Laboratory 
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Research in Animal Nutrition 

T HE recent munifirent gift of 100,000/ made by 
Sir Alfred Yarrow to the Royal Society is a 
tribute to the service of science to industry from a great 
manufacturer It is somewhat astonishing, however, 
how little money has been gifted for research work into 
agricultural problems, in view of the fact that animal 
husbandry, with the occupations that depend directly 
upon it, is the most important industry in this country, 
and that, in spite of the large home production of 
animal foods, it is still necessary to import to a value 
of more than 200,000,000/ per annum without even 
then meeting fully the demands for some of those 
animal products 

We are probably correct in slating that in no other 
industry Ins so little been done in Great Britain 
to develop the scientific side, to find out the most 
economical methods of feeding, to rtduec the rel itively 
enormous mortality among many kinds of stock, to 
investigate the true nutritive value of the raw materials 
of feeding stuffs and the processes bv which they are 
c (inverted into the commercial finished product It is 
true that Rothamsttd is a monument to a brilliant 
pioneer m agricultural research, but for long this 
institute stood practually alone It was not until the 
establishment of the Development Commission m 1911, 
v\ hi< h w is ippointed with the object of dev eloping rural 
industries, that any real effort was made to improve 
this disastrous state of things The Commissioners 
came to the very rational conclusion that one of the 
most essential things was a national scheme of research 
m agru ulture 

As the result of full inquiry the Commissioners 
determined to establish two centres for the study of 
animal nutrition, one at the School of Agru ulture at 
Cambridge under Prof T B Wood and the other at 
Aberdeen m connexion with the North of Scotland 
College of Agriculture end the University of Aberdeen 
At Cambridge advantage was taken of an already 
existing and excellent rese arch organisation, which was 
assisted financially and developed At Aberdeen, how¬ 
ever, a new institution had to be established The 
amount of the capital outlay was estimated at 40,000/ 
to 50,000/, and of this sum 20,000 1 was obtained from 
the Development Commission 
In spite of this splendid grant, if it had not been for 
the very public-spinted action of Dr John Quiller 
Rowett, who promised an initial subscription of 10,000/ 
and a further contribution if necessary, it is probable 
that the establishment of the institute might have been 
delayed for years for lack of funds It is fitting that 
the name of this generous donor, who was willing to 
support this experimental institute before its capacity^ 
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to undertake research was proved, should be for all time I definitely recognised this fact, and even stipulated that 


associated with it All who are interested not only 
directly in agriculture, but also indirectly in food pro¬ 
duction generally, are under a deep debt of gratitude 
to Dr Rowett It is pleasant to record that the 
example of Dr Rowett has already stimulated an 
Aberdeen donor, Mr Walter A Reid, to give 5000/ 
towards the development of the library and the 
statistical department of the Rowett Institute 

The food troubles of the War ought to have brought 
it home to all that British agriculture was m a parlous 
state Great Britain may be able to raise the finest 
horses and cattle in the world, but nevertheless our 
agriculture in general is m a backward condition Sir 
Ihomas Middleton before the war drew a most interest¬ 
ing series of comparisons showing the effect of the 
application of science between agriculture in Great 
Britain and in Germany, where the soil is inferior to 
ours krom each 100 acres of land the German farmer 
obtained 33 tons of corn to the British 15, 55 tons of 
potatoes to the British 11, 28 tons of milk to the British 
1 7i, an d even 4J tons of meat to the British 4 

Research m Great Britain in other branches of science 
would have been in a poor state if it had had to rely 
in the past on support from public funds We owe 
much of our outstanding position in various sciences 
to gifts from far-sighted private benefactors Surely 
agriculture, which becomes the hobby of so many of 
our successful busmess men, ought to attract the 
necessary funds to assist in the investigation of problems 
of really national importance There is abundant 
openmg both at the Rowett Institute and at Cambridge 
for generous donors to assist, for example, by the institu¬ 
tion of experimental farms on a large scale at these 
institutes Such practical workshops as experimental 
farms are essential to demonstrate to the so-called 
“ practical ” agriculturist that there are ways better 
than his own of doing things, that will convince him, 
for example, that there is such a thing as the hygiene of 
the cowhouse and byre Men talking and lecturing 
about the possibilities of doing things properly will not 
suffice, there must be actual demonstration of the value 
of the suggested change The soil breeds an individual 
slow to convince, but facts tell As Dr Orr, the 
director of the Rowett Institute, has shown, even in 
the short time the work has been running at Aberdeen, 
such farms can be made to pay their way The pig 
farm he established last year already shows a positive 
financial balance 

It must not be forgotten, too, that indirectly from 
these experiments on farm ammals there will eventually 
emerge a great body of knowledge of direct use in the 
solution of human nutritional problems Dr Rowett, 
'when conveying his donation to the Aberdeen Institute, 
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so far as possible the nutrition of man as well as that of 
animals should be kept in view 
As there is no institute or laboratory devoted to the 
investigation of the nutrition of man m Great Britain, 
these animal stations will have to be depended upon for 
a great deal of the information we now lack on mineral 
metabolism, to take a single outstanding example of a 
neglected field of study We trust, therefore, that 
generous provision will be made for the mainten¬ 
ance and extension of the valuable research work on 
problems of nutrition being carried on at Aberdeen 
and Cambridge 

The King's English 

Notes on the Composition of Scientific Papers By the 
Rt Hon Sir T Clifford Allbutt Third edition 
Pp xn +192 (London Macmillan and Co , Ltd , 
1923) 6 s net 

IR CLIFFORD ALLBUTT, the author of this 
little book, informs us m the preface that he 
has occasion in his capacity as a member of the Medical 
Faculty of the University of Cambridge to read, in 
the course of each academic year, some seventy or 
eighty theses which are presented for the degree of 
M B and about thirty which are offered for that of 
M D Of the value of such theses, as indicative of 
the prospective graduates’ attainments or ability, 
there is a difference of opinion Considering the 
usual age and opportunities of the (andidates, and 
their limited professional experience, the theses are 
necessarily, for the most part, mere compilations 
culled from text-books, or from the records of cases 
in the medical journals But, however limited their 
value, we are disposed to agree with Sir Clifford Allbutt 
that they serve a useful purpose The search through 
the literature is of itself a salutary and desirable 
regimen It serves to concentrate the student’s atten¬ 
tion on a single subject, and ends by making him a 
better informed man on that particular subject than 
he otherwise would be Of course, much depends 
upon the choice of the subject Sir Clifford's experi¬ 
ence is that, on the whole, the candidates choose wisely 
He tells us that the matter of these theses is good, 
often excellent. What he complains of is the manner 
of their presentation In composition some are fair, 
and a few are good, but the greater number are written* f 
badly, some very ill indeed “ The prevailing defect 
of their composition is not mere inelegance were rt 
so, it were unworthy of educated men , it is such as , 
to perplex, and even to travesty or to hide the author's ’ 
meaning.” 

The purpose of Sir Clifford Allbutt’s book is id 
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direct attention to these faults of “ style ” and of 
literary composition, in the hope that candidates for 
medical degrees may avoid the many solecisms which 
their theses too frequently display It is easy to see 
how they arise The art of literary composition is 
seldom a part of the school training of a youth 
If it is taught at all it is too frequently dealt with by 
a master who has no real aptitude for literary crafts¬ 
manship, whose knowledge of our literature is limited, 
and whose critical faculty is not very acute lo brmg 
Out the best that is m a boy, to “ enthuse ” him with 
the subject, requires a teacher of rare gifts, of wide 
reading, knowledge, and experience It is far easier 
to teach mathematics, or the elements of physical 
science, or even such subjects as history or a modern 
language, than it is to inculcate the best method of 
handling sueh a rich and flexible language as I radish 
m written composition The consequent e is that 
literary composition occupies, as a rule, a very sub¬ 
ordinate position in the curriculum of a school, and 
the youth enters upon his higher education or even 
upon lus life’s work with a very limited experience 
of the richness and beauty of his mother tongue and 
with little or no knowledge how properly to deal 
with it 

Sir Clifford Allbutt’s strictures are based mainly 
upon his experience of the graduation theses of 
medical students, but thev are no less applictble to 
the composition of scientific papers in general The 
man of science, as a rule, springs from the same class 
as that which furnishes the medical man, and their 
upbringing and scholastic training are identical It 
is therefore to be expected that they should both 
suffer from the same disabilities Hence the author 
is fully justified in the selection of the more 
comprehensive title which he has attached to his 
work A very limited experience of the periodical 
literature of science affords ample proof of the relevancy 
of his criticisms Scientific memoirs are too frequently 
mere transcripts of laboratory journals, with no proper 
attempt at selection, logical arrangement, economy 
■ of expression, lucidity, unity r , or simplicity—the 
Cardinal virtues which Sir Clifford Allbutt rightly 
insists should characterise all literature 

The book is evidently the result of much careful 
Study of contemporary scientific literature, and it is 
replete with illustrations and examples of faults in 
literary composition to be found in scientific communi¬ 
cations The* author’s criticism is in the main con- 
jStructive If he points out a solecism, as a rule he 
shows how it should be avoided At times, although 
jitt should doubtless deprecate the implication, he 
appears to be a little hypercritical and over-fastidious, 

’ and some exception might justly be taken to his ruling 
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The fact is the English language is not standardised, 
and it is contrary to its genius and to its progressive 
nature that it should be Its character is largely 
determined by use and wont, and by the example and 
influence of the acknowledged masters of literary 
craftsmanship There is no established standard of 
style “ The style is the man ” The styles of John¬ 
son and Addison, of Ruskin and Carlyle are as wide 
apart as the poles they are individualistic and char¬ 
acteristic of the men It is this variety which serves 
to make our language the noble instrument that it is 
lie who constitutes himself a liteiarv censor, and 
takes up an ex cathedra attitude in the matter of 
litcrarv composition, especially in the case of a lan- 
guige such as English, needs to be very sure of his 
ground and to walk wanly Years ago a certain 
Dean ot (anteibury was constrained to publish a 
little book on the “ Queen s English ” That book 
was somewhat pitilessly handled bv Mr Washington 
Moon m a rejoinder entitled the “ Dean’s Fnglish ” 
This episode should be a warning to those who would 
rush in where angels mav well fear to tread Sir 
Clifford Allbutt has certainly the courage of his opinions 
and is not slow to tell us of his likes and dislikes, but 
even he, like the great Ilomer himself, sometimes 
nods, and lavs himself open to rebutting criticism 
At the same time, his book is well worthy of the atten¬ 
tion and careful study of all who seek to write correctly, 
and with a pious regard to the splendid inheritance 
they possess in their mother-tongue 


Eastern Tibet 

Travels of a Consular Officer in Eastern Tibet together 
wtlh a History of the Relations between China, Tibet, 
and India By Erie Ieichmann Pp xxiv + 248 + 64 
plates+ 8 maps (Cambridge \t the University 
Press 1922) 25s net 

ASIERN libet remains the least known part of 
Asia in spite of its exceptionally interesting 
problems An important contribution to its geography 
has now been made as one of the indirect results of the 
British expedition to I hasa in 1904 The Chinese 
then feared the annexation of Tibet to India, and to 
avert this danger immediately sent an agent to Fastem 
Tibet, in the following year, this “ Amban ” and his 
escort were massacred, and several French missionaries 
were murdered at their stations along the Tibetan 
frontier To suppress the revolt Chao-erh-feng in¬ 
vaded the country, and Chinese authority was estab¬ 
lished and agents reinstalled m Lhasa 
Chao-erh-feng was a man of remarkable capacity, 
and he secured the personal trust of the Tibetans by 
a policy which protected them from the tyranny of 
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the lamas, and by the severity with which he punished | Mr Teichmann , but there is no evidence as to which 


any ill-conduct by his own soldiers During his rule 
the Chinese position m Tibet was secure When the 
Manchu Dynasty was tottering he was recalled east¬ 
ward and made Viceroy of Szechuan He was executed 
m Cheng-fu, the capital of that province, by the 
revolutionists in 1911, after a heroic effort to maintain 
the old government The author fully recognises the 
genius of Chao-erh-feng, whom he describes as “ one 
of China’s greatest Fmpirc builders,” and says that 
“with him passed away Chinese ascendancy over 
Tibet ” He adds that Chao-erh-feng’s justice and fair 
dealmg are still remembered This tribute to the 
great Chinese administrator is the more weighty as 
the author’s sympathies are rather pro-Tibetan 

After Chao-erh-feng’s death Chinese rule in Tibet 
promptly collapsed lhe Tibetans in 1912-13 re¬ 
covered most of the lost country, and after a five 
years’ truce resumed their eastward advance m 1918 
There was then no Chinese force available for the 
defence of Western China, but there can be little doubt 
that if the Tibetans had seized some of the territory 
they coveted, the Chinese would reconquer it as soon 
as the internal difficulties in China are smoothed down 
To avoid a prolonged war between Tibet and China, 
the British Government used its influence to secure a 
peaceful settlement Mr Em. Teichmann, then the 
British Consul at Ta-tsien-lu, ai ted as the local mediator, 
and in this volume he tells the story of the libeto- 
Chinese war and negotiations, and describes the 
journeys he made during his efforts to arrange peace 
By great tact and patience he persuaded both sides 
to accept a temporary arrangement which may be 
ultimately adopted without loss of prestige to cither 
side He induced them to revert to the frontier which 
had been recognised from 1727-1905 During these 
negotiations Mr Teichmann had exceptional oppor¬ 
tunities for travel in unknown parts of Eastern Tibet 
He is an enthusiastic and capable geographer, and 
made the best of his chances The volume m which 
he records his experiences and observations will remain 
one of the standard works on the geography of East 
Central Asia 

The district including most of his routes lies north 
of the Ta-shueh-shan or Great Snow Mountains, which 
rise on the northern side of the famous road from 
China to Lhasa From the foot of these mountains 
extends a vast tract of down country about 13,000 ft 
above sea level, it is dissected by valleys from 2000 to 
3000 ft deep, and rises into high snow-covered ranges 
of which the heights and relations are unknown 
Mr Coales, the author’s predecessor at Ta-tsien-lu, has 
shown that the country is largely composed of red 
sandstone and limestone. This view is confirmed by 
NO 2789, VOL III] 


of four possible series this limestone belongs, and 
without further information as to the geological 
structure and trend of the snow-capped mountains, 
the fundamental structure of the country remains 
uncertain Mr Teichmann's careful observations are 
the more useful owing to the excellent index There 
are numerous photographs, a series of seven sketch 
maps, and a large map of Eastern Tibet reprinted from 
the Geographical Journal 

J W G 

Hereditary Diseases of the Eye 

University of London Francis Galton Laboratory 
for National Eugenics Eugenics Laboratory 
Memoirs, 21 The Treasury of Human Inheritance 
Vol II Anomalies and Diseases of the Eye 
Nettleship Memorial Volume Part I Retinitis 
pigmentosa and allied diseases , Congenital station¬ 
ary night-blindness, Glioma retinae By Julia Bell 
With a Memoir of Edward Nettleship by Dr 
J B Lawford Pp xv + 123 + 26 plates (Cam¬ 
bridge At the University Press, 1922 ) 45s net 
LL students of genetics will welcome the resump¬ 
tion of publication of “ The Treasurv of Human 
Inheritance,” interrupted like so many other scientific 
researches, by the War Prof Karl Pearson has now 
been able to issue Part I of the Nettleship Memorial 
Volume, devoted to retinitis pigmentosa and allied 
diseases, congenital stationary night-blindness, and 
glioma retinae The report on and pedigrees of these 
diseases is preceded by a memoir of Edward Nettleship, 
written by his old colleague, Dr J B Lawford Nettle¬ 
ship was a fine example of the combination of clinician 
and researcher, which, to the honour of British medicine, 
has been frequent in this country and perhaps especi¬ 
ally frequent m the department of ophthalmology 
Dr Lawford has well brought out Edward Nettleship’s 
sterling qualities, which added lustre to a family dis¬ 
tinguished in the fields of pure scholarship and philo¬ 
sophy Nettleship possessed, to a very eminent degree, 
the patience, powers of observation, and natural 
sagacity which are essential to success in the investiga¬ 
tion of problems of inheritance His career adds one 
more to the numerous proofs that arduous medical 
practice is no barrier to distinguished success in pure 
science 

The composition of the work was entrusted to Dr 
Julia Bell, who has acquitted herself admirably The 
discussion of the genealogical material is preceded in 
each case by an historical and anatomical account 
of the anomaly in question which, while scientifically 
adequate and strictly impartial, is intelligible to the 
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educated layman The pedigree plates maintain the 
very high standard of achievement set by former 
publications of the Galton Laboratory With the 
exception of glioma retinae—a rare and malignant 
disease—few of the conditions here dealt with threaten 
life, while nearly all of them so greatly interfere with 
the comfort of existence—in some cases making it 
impossible for the victim to follow his profession— 
that their recognition is frequent It would therefore 
be expected that a large amount of genealogical 
material should be available Such is the case, but 
the absolute frequency of the diseases is small, and in 
many instances, such as that of the classical Nougaret 
family, victims are by no means anxious to reveal 
their disability to strangers 
It is particularly appropriate that the volume should 
be dedicated to the memory of Nettlcship, for a large 
share of the material relating to retinitis pigmentosa 
and the lion’s share of the data of congenital stationary 
night-blindness are the product of his own researches 
“The Treasury” is planned to be a storehouse of 
facts, so that no complete analysis of the data is at¬ 
tempted , but certain interesting points are made 
Attention is specially directed to two (1) the presence 
of other defects in the family histones, (2) the etiological 
importance of consanguinity As to (1), it would seem 
that each of these defects tends to occur largely as a 
single defect, but that if retinitis pigmentosa is associ¬ 
ated with deafness in the stock the link is a close one 
With respect to (2), consanguineous marriages are far 
more common in the diseased stocks than m the 
general population, save in the case of that form of 
congenital stationary night-blindness which is limited 
to males In only one case, however, does the pro¬ 
portion of affected offspring of consanguineous mar¬ 
riages seem to exceed materially that found among the 
offspring of non-consanguineous marriages, a result 
differing from what has been observed in the records 
of deaf-mutism and albinism 
The very rare and usually fatal anomaly, glioma 
retinae, scarcely lends itself to statistical treatment 
However, in view of its absolute rarity—it is estimated 
not to furnish more than o 03 per cent of all patients 
suffering from diseases of the eye—the fact that it has 
been possible to compile thirty-six histories showing 
more than one case in a stock is strong evidence that 
this, too, is an hereditary defect 
In a prefatory note, Prof Karl Pearson thanks the 
Medical Research Council for a grant m aid of the work, 
and expresses a “ hope that the work as completed 
will be considered to have justified their support ” 
The scientific public will have no doubt on that score , 
there could be few objects more worthy of national sup¬ 
port than the preparation of scholarly and impartial 
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records of the facts of human inheritance Dr Bell 
has, in our opinion, produced a thoroughly satisfactory 
monograph, which will at once take rank as a standard 
work while being—a quality by no means to be pre¬ 
dicated of all standard works—adequate from both 
the literary and the artistic points of view 

Chemical and Physical Tables 

Tables annaelles de conslantes et donnies numinques 
it cktmte, de physique et de technology Vol IV 
Annces 1913-1914-1915-1916 Premiere partie 
Pp xxxu+ 626 Deu\i6me partie Pp xxxv + 627- 
1377 (Pans Gauthier-Villars et Cie , London 
Cambridge University Press , t hicago University 
of Chicago Press, 1921-1922 ) 2 parts, 7/ 

F 'OR reasons which are not very dear, the earlier 
volumes of the “ Tables annuelies ” have not 
been fully used in this country, but a cursory inspection 
of Volume IV will give the physico-chemical doubter 
cause to think, while an hour’s serious use of it will 
convert him completely Which of us (an lay his hand 
on his heart and say that he has missed nothing 
essential to his subjects of research ? Let him open 
these volumes and—unless he has already consulted 
them — he will be humbled Landolt - Bomstein 
carries us up to the end of 1911, from that time 
onwards, no indexes or abstracts, “however complete of 
their kind, afford a sufficient guide to the seeker after 
data, who must nowadays add to his scientific equip¬ 
ment the faculties of a British Museum historian and 
the time m which to exercise them 

I here are here recorded the < lassified, clearly indexed 
data amassed during four vears from 340 periodicals 
and other sources by 32 abstractors in 19 countries, 
collated by 27 well known compilers who are specialists, 
and edited by Dr Charles Mane (to whose devotion 
and enthusiasm the “ Tables annuelies ” so largely owes 
i its existence and its success) The general control is 
vested in an executive of eight eminent physical 
chemists from a powerful international committee 
representing 23 nations 

It is obvious that to neglect the output of such an 
organisation as this would be sheer waste In the 
writer’s opinion (formed in spite of a hitherto some¬ 
what inert attitude towards the earlier volumes) there is 
no library of physics and chemistry, pure or applied, 
which can now afford to be without this publication 
The price seems high at first sight, but it is an invest¬ 
ment which will repay itself many times, even before 
the next volume appears 

In the plan of the work much has, naturally, been 
gained from Landolt-Bomstein, but the settpe jfi con¬ 
siderably wider and at the same tune more detgukd. 

P I 
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A senes of practical tests in various sections shows 
that it is easy to trace at once the information sought, 
and to this end a system has been adopted in which 
rigidity has been tempered very wisely There are 
chapters m Part II which one might have expected 
to be placed near others m Part I , for example, 
thermochemistry is separated from thermodynamics in 
this way, and cryoscopy from vapour pressures, but 
some change in the sequence of sections may doubtless 
be made hereafter, and in the meanwhile there is no 
obstacle to utility I he printing is clear, and with 
the tabulated data the compilers give sufficient indica¬ 
tion of the experimental method used, mention any 
general formulae found applicable by the author, and 
state the conditions quite unambiguously The use 
of graphs instead of tables in dealing with subjects 
such, for example, as absorption-spectra, equilibrium 
mixtures of metals, or the ignition of gaseous mixtures, 
is well carried out In chapters treating of organic 
compounds Richter’s classification is used , and it is 
clear that the vexed question as to the organic or 
inorganic nature of calcium carbide would present no 
difficulty to the editor, for he provides the useful 
category of “ Corps mixtes ” This name, however, 
although no doubt correct m French, should certainly 
not be rendered in English as “ mixtures ” The mis¬ 
spellings of English authors’ names are probably not 
more frequent than can be matched in Fnghsh references 
to foreign literature 

Dr Mane prints his regrets that this volume, covering 
19x3-1916, is only now issued, but, as in the case of 
Dr Johnson’s dog, the marvel is, not that it is done 
so well, but that it is done at all, for the difficulties 
during and just after the War must have been very 
great That these difficulties have been passed, so 
that wc have Volume IV , are mformed of an accelerated 
issue of Volume V (1917-1921), and may look for a 
regular progression thereafter, is a real achievement 
in advancing research I M 


Our Bookshelf. 

Modem Tunneling By David W Brunton and John 
A Davis (New Chapters on Railroad Tunneling, 
by J Vipond Davies) Second edition, revised and 
enlarged Pp x + 612 (New York J Wiley and 
Sons, Inc , London Chapman and Hall, Ltd , 1922 ) 
33* net 

The first edition of this work was published in 1914, 
and its contents were limited to mine and water-supply 
tunnels The present edition has been revised and 
enlarged by Mr John Vipond Davies, and contains new 
matter dealmg with large-sized tunnels The early 
part of the volume contains a very goad discussion on 
the plant required in the construction of tunnels, and 
includes such subjects as the factors influencing the 
choice of pnme movers, types of air compressors, surface 
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plant generally, and methods of ventilation This is 
followed by critical descriptions of the various under¬ 
ground appliances, such as rock-drilling machines, the 
methods of blasting, haulage, etc The great develop¬ 
ment of tunnels during the last fifty years has been due 
to the application of high explosives and rock-drills, 
and this part of the subject receives adequate treatment 
Details of the cost of a large number of tunnels are 
included, together with the speeds attained m driving 
them There are two comprehensive bibliographies, and 
these may be regarded as an essential feature in a book 
on this subject and of moderate dimensions The 
matter is presented in a very readable manner, and the 
volume will be of service not only to the engineer 
engaged in practice but also to the student of civil 
engineering 

I a Force motrue Ilectnque dans VIndustrie Par Eugene 
Marec Pp vm + 613 (Pans Gauthier-Villars et 
Lie , 1922 ) 55 francs 

M Marec’s book is written for those who, having a 
sound theoretical knowledge, are more concerned with 
the choosing and installing of electrical machines than 
with the manufacture of them The operation of the 
finished machine is discussed mainly by describing its 
characteristic curves The engineer is thus enabled to 
judge which type of machine will prove the most useful 
for the particular purpose he has in view The vanous 
methods of installing electrical machinery in a work¬ 
shop are fully described The book will be of use to the 
English engineer, as it will show him the best modern 
French practice, and it will be helpful for him to com¬ 
pare it with lus own The vanous French methods of 
charging for alternating-current power will interest him 
One method is to charge the consumer for the watt- 
hours he has consumed In addition a further charge 
is made for the magnetising hours, this further charge 
only being zero when the consumer uses apparatus the 
power factor of which is unity The latest French rules 
for standardising apparatus and methods m electrical 
engineering are given The companson of them with 
the American and English rules is mstructn e 

Orographical, Regional, Economic Atlas Edited by 
T Franklin Part 4 Africa Pp 32 (Edin¬ 
burgh W and A K Johnston, Ltd , London 
Macmillan and Co , Ltd ,nd) is 64 net 
This collection of forty-seven diagrams and maps 
of Africa and parts of Africa is wonderfully good value 
It includes a coloured orographical map of the whole 
of Afnca and sectional maps of the same on enlarged 
scales A uniform scale for these sectional maps 
would have been an advantage The maps appear 
to be accurate and revised to date The allocation of 
the Cameroons to the League of Nations on one map 
is apparently a slip The atlas deserves a wide use 

The All-Electric Age By A G Whyte Pp xiu + 
242 (London Constable and Co, Ltd, 1922) 
7 s 6 d 

Mr Whyte gives an interesting and accurate account 
of the latest electrical developments He has refrained 
from speculating about the future, but we think that 
if he had pointed out the directions m which advances 
will probably be made he would have added to the 
interest of the book 
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Letters to the Editor 

[1 he Editor does not hold htmsilf responsible for 
opinions expressed by kts cot respondents Netthei 
can hi undertake to return , nor to correspond with 
the writers of y rejected manusiupts intended for 
this or any other part of Na' 1 I'Kf- No notice is 
taken of anonymous communications ] 

The Cause of Anticyclones 

In reply to Major Goldie s letter in Nature of 
March 31 p 429 the following figures may be of 
interest 

Defining an anticyclone as a rtgion where the 
barometric pressure exceeds 30 20 inches (1022 7 
mb ) there are 52 cases of .mticyitones in the British 
Isles during the years 1900 to 1922 inclusive in which 
the results of registering balloon observations are 
available 

Expressed as a departure from the mean for the 
height and date these 32 cases give ti b“t at 1 km 
+ 4 5° b at 2 km and +56° I at 3 km for the 
mean depirture in an mticyclone At 1 km there 
are 18 negative values at 2 km there ari 16 and at 
3 km there are 13 len instances or only ibout one 
m five show negative departures at each height 
Tor cyclones with a barometer reading below 29 40 
inches (995 6 mb ) the corresponding mean figures are 
-6i°I -83“ F and - 9 f F with 3 2 and 1 

positive signs respectively out of 27 cases 

The above figures the results of observations pub¬ 
lished by the Meteorological Office do not seem to 
me to point to the conclusion that in England anti 
cyclones are formed by pockets of cold polar air, but 
another test is available 

As I understand the theory of the Polar 1 ront 
olar air should be cold anil have a low i<latrve 
umidity cold because it comes from a colder lati¬ 
tude and dry because it is gradually winning up 
without a fresh supply of water and lienee lias a 
decreasing humidity Conversely, equatorial air 
should be warm and nearly saturated Where then 
polar air lies under equatorial air and forms a dis 
continuity, the inversion of temperature should be 
associated with m increase of relative humidity in the 
upper layer Actually just the reverse is the case 
I have examined the published figures for the 
continent w here records of the humidity arc avail iblc 
for the years 1910 and 1911 separately both years 
are consistent, and the combined result of nearly 300 
observations is as follows — 

Percentage value to the nearest digit of observa¬ 
tions in which an increase of relative humidity 
accompanies a temperature inversion o per cent 
Cases of inversion with no appreciable change of 
humidity, 4 per cent Cases with distinct decrease 
36 per cent Cases with very distinct decrease, 22 
per cent In these results both surface inversions 
and those over 3 km are excluded 

Since the figures are not published on a homo¬ 
geneous plan classification is difficult, but " No appre 
ciable change ” means 5 per cent or under, and 
* Distinct decrease means a fall of 20 per cent or 
more 

One solitary instance of an increase of humidity 
exceeding 5 per cent (it was 6 per cent) was found , 
it occurred at Vienna on December 6, 191X 

The continental figures are fully supported by many 
hundreds of kite ascents in England, and they prove 
that cases of warm damp air overlying colder and 
drier air are practically non existent 

Thus it appears from the abundant observational 
material available that the lower layers of the atmo¬ 
sphere are almost always cold in a cyclone, and are 
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usually (three cases out of four) warm in an anti¬ 
cyclone also that when an inversion of temperature 
occurs it is nearly always associated (38 cases out of 
62) with dry rather than damp air above 

W H Dines 

Benson, Wallingford 


Hypotheses of Continental Drift 

In many recent discussions of Wegener's theory 
and of other geological hypotheses the assumption 
lias been freely made that any force however small, 
can deform the earth to any assignable extent if 
only it acts long enough To declare that this 
assumption is incorrect is scarcely possible, in the 
absence of much more accurate knowledge of the 
physical londitions within the earth than we at 
present possess but there is substantial evidence 
against it 

We believe that mountains have stood for millions 
of years indicating that the rocks at their feet can 
endure for that time stress differences equal to the 
pressure at sea level in the middle of a mountain 
The strength of rocks at depths ol 200 to 400 km 
is almost certainly less but no geodetic observ ations 
indicate that the strength is insufficient to support 
an uncompensated hill 200 metres in height, in¬ 
equalities greater than this appear on the whole 
to be compensated but the unexplained gravity 
anomalies remain almost the same whether we suppose 
that inequalities less than 200 metres in height are 
compensated or not Other data however, indicate 
that isostasy is not always perfect Dr Morley 
D ivies has pointed out one and I have shown that 
several otherwise uncoordinated data can be co 
ordmated on the hypothesis that the rocks in the 
asthenosphere though weaker than those near the 
surface have a finite permanent strength Accord¬ 
ingly the hypothesis tnat the asthenosphere can be 
deformed to an unlimited extent by any small force 
acting for a long time is one to be regarded with 
great suspicion and not to be a< cepted until it has 
been proved that it will account far more than 
appears to be explicable on the contrary hypothesis 

In conjunction with this hypothesis another is 
often utilised which can be definitely stated to be 
inconsistent with physic il knowledge namely that 
such a small force can overcome a much larger 
force acting for the same time in the opposite direc¬ 
tion In Wegeners theory for example not only 
is a small force supposed to have moved America 
across the Atlantic but also the resistance of the ocean 
bottom to deformation is supposed to have caused 
the elevation of the Rocky Mountains Now given 
a sufficiently weak asthenosphere and enough time, 
it would be possible to twist the outside of the earth 
over the inside to any extent So long as the layers 
of equal density remained symmetrical about the 
polar axis, no elevation or depression of rocks 
taking place, deformation could proceed undisturbed, 
America going steadily on its way without mountain¬ 
building or any other phenomenon observable by 
geologists In order that mountam building may 
take place, however, energy must be supplied to 
raise and lower the rocks affected against gravity , 
and to keep them in position m spite of the tendency 
of gravity to restore the symmetrical form, the force 
required must be enough to overcome gravity and 
the strength of the surface rocks The minimum 
stress needed to account for mountain-budding is 
therefore greater than the pressure due to the weight 
of the mountain Tidal friction and differences 
between the values of gravity at the tops and bottoms 
of continents are capable of producing stresses of 
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the order of io-‘ dynes per sq cm, whereas to 
elevate the Rockies something like io* dynes per 
sq cm would be required 

A hypothesis that may be of use in accounting for 
continental drift, if the latter is considered to be 
indicated by the geological evidence, is based on 
Jeans’s proof (Proc Roy Soc 93, 1917, 413-417) 
that the earth is stable with regard to first harmonic 
deformations The fact that most of the land is in 
one hemisphere indicates that a first harmonic de¬ 
formation exists, and must therefore be tending to 
die down the only possible means of destroying 
the asymmetry being for the continents to break 
up and spread out so as to get as far apart as possible 
If then we are prepared to admit that the continents 
were once all united into one mass, it is probable 
that they would have broken up and separated 
widely since the stresses in them must have been 
comparable with the pressure at sea-level due to 
the weight of a continent, which is at any rate a 
moderate fraction of the strength of rocks Wegener’s 
suggestion that India has moved towards the main 
mass is of course, inconsistent with this hypothesis 

The possibility that the continents were formerly 
united has been regarded bv Mr Crook (Nature, 
February 24, p 255) as in harmony with Osmond 
Fisher s theory of the origin of the Pacific The 
latter theory however is open to a serious objection 
The birth of the moon on the resonance theory 
would require a violent distortion of the earth, 
sufficient to shatter into fragments any crust that 
might have already been formed and these would 
distribute themselves symmetrically over the liquid 
interior at once instead of waiting a thousand million 
years to do it 

Prof Sollas s suggestion, mentioned by Dr Evans 
in Nature of March 24, p 393 that there are traces 
in the earth of the incipient formation of a second 
satellite is not in quantitative accordance with the 
resonance theory of the origin of the moon It is 
practically certain that the earth-moon system, when 
combined into one body, did not rotate sufficiently 
fast for instability, but it is just possible that it could 
have rotated fast enough for resonance to magnify 
the solar semidiurnal tide to such an extent as to 
rupture the mass into two parts If the moon was 
formed in this way, however it must have taken 
away with it so much angular momentum that the 
earth could never again have approached conditions 
suitable for either resonance or instability 

Harold Jeffreys 

St John’s College, Cambridge 


The Life-Cycle of the Eel In Relation to 
Wegener’s Hypothesis 

The argument in Dr Wemyss Fulton’s very 
interesting letter in Nature of March 17, p 359, 
must be divided into two parts First, it is pointed 
out that the gradual recession of the east and west 
coast-hnes of the North Atlantic Ocean from one 
another would explain in a very satisfactory manner 
the evolution of the amazing migrations of the 
larval eel Secondly, it is assumed that Wegener’s 
continental drift is the only method of effecting 
that gradual recession It is possible to concur 
heartily with the first thesis, without admitting the 
second 

Suess explained the North Atlantic Ocean as 
having been formed, during the later ages of the 
Cainozoic era, by successive foundering of portions 
of a pre-existing land surface Except tnat the 
recession of the two coasts would then have been 
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spasmodic instead of continuous, the general result 
from the point of view of the inhabitants of the sea 
would be just the same as if the two continents were 
drifting apart While acknowledging our indebted¬ 
ness to Dr Fulton for pointing out how the life- 
history of the eel fits in with the other evidences of a 
gradually widening Atlantic, we need not admit that 
these wonderful migrations prove continental drift 
any more than the migration of birds across the 
Mediterranean proves that Africa has drifted away 
from Europe A Moriey Davies 

Imperial College of Science and Technology, 

South Kensington, S W 7, 

March 19 


The Combination between Oxygen and 
Haemoglobin, and the Criteria of Adsorption 

Haemoglobin combines with oxygen approximately 
in the ratio of 16,670 to 32, by weight, as was shown 
by Peters (Journ of Physiol , vol 44 p 131) It is 
clear, then, that in solution the particle of haemoglobin 
is very much larger than the particle of oxygen which 
combines with it If one might assume that the 
densities and shapes of the particles were similar, 
then their surfaces would be in the ratio 64 to 1 , 
in any case, and whatever the degree of aggregation 
of the particles, probably only a very small part of 
the surface of the haemoglobin particles can be 
actually covered by oxygen when combination ceases 
at the stage of oxy-haemoglobin 

This shows that the attraction of hmmoglobin for 
oxygen is a highly localised property of the haemo¬ 
globin particles For if this attraction were more or 
less evenly distributed over the surface, it would be 
satisfied only to a small extent, when a small part 
of the surface was covered, and at higher concentra¬ 
tions of oxygen than those which are found experi¬ 
mentally to give saturation with oxygen, more oxygen 
would be taken up 

Taking the thermal motions of the particles into 
account does not affect this argument, since the 
movements of the particles according to the laws of 
the kinetic theory do not affect their surface areas 
Now, if the attraction of haemoglobin for oxygen 
is of such a character that it is satisfied when only 
a small portion of the surface is covered, it seems 
impossible to regard this combination as a case of 
adsorption 

The criteria of adsorption are perhaps not yet so 
well defined as could be wished, if differences of 
opinion as to whether a given process should be 
classified as adsorption or not are to be avoided 
I am inclined to think that a process is rightly 
classified as adsorption, if the substance taken up by 
the surface continues to be taken up until the whole 
surface is uniformly covered, but not otherwise 
Covering the surface uniformly is of course meant 
m the sense in which a gas or homogeneous solid 13 
said to fill space uniformly, that is, uniformly 1 to a 
being armed with a microscope to which individual 
atoms are small 

This definition is both definite theoretically, and 
in accordance with common conceptions of adsorption. 
It is difficult, indeed, to see what other definition is * 
possible in the present state of knowledge It is 
perhaps, however, desirable to state the definition 
clearly , although, as I feel it must have been present, 
whether formulated or accepted as self-evident, to 
the minds of many workers on adsorption, no sort 
of novelty is claimed for it here < 

A definition of adsorption based on the joatnre or 
quality of the forces attracting the adsorbed substance. 
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is now impossible, since it appears proved by Lang¬ 
muir’s work that there is no difficulty m accounting 
both qualitatively and quantitatively for many cases 
of adsorption, by means of the already very familiar 
forces which cause combination between metals and 
oxygen to form oxides, or the forces which bring 
about solution 

Obviously adsorption cannot be defined as ‘ that 
which occurs at the surface of a colloid since 
colloids themselves arc not yet a well-defined class 
of substances, and indeed the best studied cases of 
adsorption are at plane interfaces, not at the surfaces 
of colloids 

With the definition of adsorption proposed a 
process would be excluded if, as with haemoglobin 
and oxygen, combination occurs only at some defined 
locality on the surface Similarly the ordinary 
reactions of organic chemistry will be excluded, as 
they should be, since the substances taken up go to 
definite atomic groupings in the molecule The com¬ 
bination of oxygen with haemoglobin is seen to belong 
to the same class as most organic reactions 

It remains to examine whether the definition is 
practically applicable to known cases of adsorption 
as well as theoretically justified and whether, in 
the case of oxygen and hxmoglobin, the arguments 
originally put forward in support of the adsorption 
process are cogent enough to override the definition 
All cases of adsorption, from a gaseous phase or 
from solution, on plane, or nearly plane interfaces, 
are obviously compatible with the definition, since the 
common method of calculating the amount of ad¬ 
sorption assumes uniformity of distribution on the 
surface, and the results are generally expressed per 
sq cm of interface 

In the cases of adsorption on colloidal surfaces, 
when the extent of surface is usually not known 
and the adsorption is expressed per gram of 
adsorbent, the definition is probably also applicable 
Mecklenburg (Zeitsch f phystkal Chemte vol 83, 
p 622) described experiments showing in several 
cases that the adsorption on different specimens 
of the same adsorbent, prepared, however, under 
diSerent conditions, varied in a precisely similar way 
with concentration for each adsorbent, but the total 
amount adsorbed per gram was proportional to a 
factor m each case, this factor being presumably 
proportibnal to the area of the adsorbent 

In proposing the theory that the oxygen in oxy- 
haemoglobin is held by adsorption, Wo Ostwald 
(Roll Zeitsch vol 2, pp 264 294) based the argument 
on two supposed facts first, that no definite satura 
tion point of oxygen with haemoglobin could be found 
a fact now shown to be incorrect, and, second that 
the amount of oxygen taken up at different pressures 
cOukl be fairly accurately represented under certain 
conditions, by the so-called adsorption isotherm " 
y (y = amount taken up, c =concentration of 

en) 

e mere fact that the variation of the amount 
taken up fits the " adsorption isotherm ' does not 
seem now to be a sufficient ground for classing 
a process as adsorption The “isotherm” has, 
until quite recently, been an empirical fact with 
out theoretical explanation, and not only does 
it contain two independent arbitrary constants, which 
r»ai«>a the fitting of a set of experimental data easier 
than would W the case otherwise, but also it is, at 
the best, usually only accurate at low concentrations 
divergences being found at higher concentrations 
A more accurate equation relating amount adsorbed 
to concentration has been deduced recently (Henry, 
Phil Mag , vol 44, p 689, 1922) on the assumptions 
^ of a small range of molecular attraction and a mono- 
^ molecular adsorbed layer, using well-established 
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equations of the kinetic theory, and the author 
also gives a derivation of the ' adsorption isotherm ” 
on theoretical grounds It would seem undesirable, 
however, to use the form of the relation between 
amount adsorbed and concentration as a criterion 
of adsorption for this relation can never be a very 
simple conception depending as it does on so many 
factors but nothing could be simpler than to 
conceive of a surface as possessing either localised 
or diffuse attraction for a substuicc it takes up 
It may be that in some instances it is not vet possible 
to form any estimate of the fraction of the surface 
covered , yet as accurate knowledge of the dimensions 
of molecules and of their orientation on surfaces 
accumulates the applicability of the criterion here 
suggested will increase I have tried to show, 
however, that it is already more generally applicable- 
than any other N K Adam 

1 he University, Sheffield March 6 


Labour and Science in Industry 

The article by " T S M under this heading in 
Nature of March 24 p 385, emboldens me to inquire 
whether the time has not come for a really searching 
scientific re examination of the natural fundamental 
basis of the economic system under which we perish 
I hat it is necessary to ask such a question as that in 
this article whether after a century s unparalleled 
progress in the domination of the forces of Nature and 
the fertile labours of inventors and producers, the 
average lot of the people is re illy better than it was 
in consequence suggests a certain lack of scientific 
imagination Ihe question which many thoughtful 
people are now asking themselves and which a few 
scientific men at least should have asked before the 
War, is not whether the material lot of the people is up 
to what it was before the use of science but why is it 
not vastly improved What kind of a civilisation ought 
to be the result, if science were directed 111 accordance 
with natural laws to the constructive purposes of 
life rather than only so for the purposes of mutual 
destruction J Civilisation can scarcely revert in 
peace-time to economic law m which the tokens of 
wealth usurp the place of reality without raising the 
very general aspiration that the advantages of war 
and peace might be combined by proceeding accord¬ 
ing to natural laws in peace time 

The first economists the trench Physiocrats, did 
make an effort to base their system on the laws of 
Nature, and in their doctrine that the origin of 
wealth was the land and in the later doctrine of Marx, 
that it was m human labour certain obvious elements 
of natural truth were embodied But in the present 
system there is no natural truth obvious at all It is 
an offence against common sense The production 
of wealth to day is a relatively finished science, in 
which probably little that is fundamental remains un¬ 
known , whereas a century ago it was an empirical art 
as different from the present science as astronomy is 
from astrology or chemistry from alchemy But the 
science of distributuig the product—that is, the science 
of token wealth—is so little understood that the most 
incredible consequences are accepted as natural and 
inevitable 

In a natural community, if people were short of the 
necessities of existence and knew how, they would 
produce and consume them In ours, with the return 
to conditions of peace and victory, they are idle by 
the million and deteriorate mentally, morally, and 
physically dumbly acquiescent m the requirements 
of a system no one pretends to understand If one 
asks why, it is because of certain conventions with 
regard to bits of metal and paper to which we have all 
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been born and brought up, but to which probably not 
one in a hundred, even among scientific men, has given 
two minutes original thought 

The great clarification of ideas which distinguishes 
modern science, and especially physical science, 
ought not to stop short of this most vital and funda¬ 
mental problem which so menaces the well-being of 
the community It is, indeed, a most fascinating 
problem for its own sake The mathematician would 
enlarge his knowledge of the consequences of a 
mistake in sign in a field where such mistakes are of 
fearful import to whole nations and the physicist 
of a perpetual motion machine fallacy underlying and 
destroying the hopes, not of a half-crazy would-be 
mechanic but of a half cra/y would be mechanical 
cmlisation In his well-known book Instincts of 
the Herd ’ Mr Trotter has put one obvious point 
inimitably ' It is this survival, so to say, of the 
waggoner upon the foot plate of an express engine 
which has made the modern history of nations a 
series of such breathless adventures and hairbreadth 
escapes ’ I venture to suggest that the survival 
of the herd instincts of the waggoner in an express 
age applies as much to those who have built the 
express as to those who try to drive it 

The British Association naturally suggests itself 
as providing the proper platform for this proposed 
re-examination of the physical basis of our economic 
system since it has an Economics Section which, no 
doubt, would welcome as eagerly as the public the 
introduction of an element of science into its proceed¬ 
ings One needs to be only a casual observer of the 
trend of events to know that the public, thoroughly 
alarmed by the consequences of peace, and fearfully 
awaiting asphyxiation in the next war would take an 
interest in this question that would rival that of the 
palmy days of Huxley and the Bishops 

Frldlkick Soddy 


We shall all sympathise with Prof Soddy’s desire 
that our industrial system should give a state of 
society in which the material lot of the people should 
be ‘ vastly improved by the application of science 
We should differ from him in various degrees as to 
the extent to which this has been already secured, 
and the means which should be taken to accelerate 
the process I gave in the article quoted some 
reasons for believing that considerable improvement 
had taken place it seems in fact untrue to say that 
“we are perishing ’ under our present economic 
system The only country which can be said to 
have come near to ' perishing' is Russia which 
attempted entirely to discard the system and is now, 
after a desperate experience, painfully and slowly 
retracing her steps The next most seriously dis¬ 
tressed country in the world is China, which has never 
attained to our modern industrial system 

By all means enlist the Economics Section of the 
British Association in a discussion of the problem— 
or rather the host of problems—involved But do not 
antagonise the Section at starting by suggesting that 
it would be a good thing to introduce “ an element 
of science into its proceedings ' The Section has been 
proceeding on that assumption for a good many 
years now F S M 


Tactile Vision of Insects and Arachnids 

With reference to Commander Hilton Young's 
suggestion noted on p 409 of Nature for March 34, 
it mav possibly be of interest to record the con¬ 
clusion at which I and my colleagues arrived, when 
engaged two years ago, m research on the so-called 
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eyes in insects and arachmda In all the species 
studied, including the house-fly and red ants among 
the former, the house spider (Tegenana domesttca) 
and many of the Epeirae among the latter we were 
forced to the conclusion that the organs generally 
known as eyes do not act as organs of vision What 
their main purpose is, was never certainly determmed 
by us , but the many phenomena which were studied 
as evidence of sight could all be reduced to touch 
sensations For example to take perhaps the simplest 
illustration, if the hand be slowly advanced towards 
a fly on a window pane the insect, if it be a vigorous 
specimen will evade the caress But if the hand 
be advanced towards the fly when the insect is on 
the opposite side of the glass to the hand, it may 
often De necessary to tap severelv in order to disturb 
its wanderings 

Apart from air currents due to the motion of the 
hand, and possibly some convection currents due to 
the heat of the same, it is difficult to afford any 
other satisfactory explanation of this simple pheno¬ 
menon, which any one can examine for himself with 
the greatest of ease J P O He a 

St Beuno s College St Asaph 
March 34 


The Resonance Theory of Hearing 

The difficulty expressed by Sir James Barrett in 
Naturi? of March 24 p 396 is probably more 
apparent than real If attention is focussed on the 
relative dimensions of the various parts of the cochlea 
rathei than their actual sues, I think that the range 
of analysis can be explained 

In the short compass of a letter I cannot deal with 
a full consideration of the analytical mechanism of 
the cochlea A variation in pressure applied to the 
fenestra ovalts if it is to cause a movement of the 
basilar membrane must cause movement of the 
liquids in the cochlea The impedance due to the 
inertia of the liquid is considered by Mr Wilkinson 
as a ‘ load ” on the vibrating strings In all con¬ 
siderations of the action of the cochlea the influence 
of the viscosity of the liquid has been overlooked 
(see Philosophical Magazine, 1922, vol 43, p 349) 
The friction of the liquid against the walls., of the 
cochlea impedes the movement of the liquid So that 
if the diameter of the cochlea were unirorm the 
resistance would be proportional to the distance from 
the fenestra ovalts As the cochlea becomes narrower 
this is- a safe assumption If the highest audible 
note acts on the basilar membrane 5 n from the com¬ 
mencement of the cochlea, the ratio of the impedance 
due to viscosity of this highest note to the lowest 
note might be 35,000 to 5 This is approximately 
the ratio given by Mr Wilkinson without the assump¬ 
tion of any difference m tension in the fibres of the 
basilar membrane I do not v ish to imply that there 
is no difference in tension, but the greater bulk of 
the spiral ligament may be merely to resist a greater 
strain, and is not necessarily an indication of a greater 
initial tension 

If one wishes to look at this subject from the point 
of view of resonance, the effect of viscosity can be 
illustrated by narrowing the onftce of an air resonator 
This lowers the note, just as the viscosity makes the 
note lower for the distal end of the cochlea, but the 
viscosity of a liquid will be much more important 
than the viscosity of a gas Viscosity, however, is 
only one of the factors concerned in sound analysis 
H E Roaf 

London Hospital Medical College, 

Whitechapel Road, E 1, 

March 26 
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The Sun-Cult in Ancient Egypt 

Bv Aylward M Blackman. D Litt 


I 

T HF recent discovery of Tut enkhamun’s tomb has 
naturallv aroused a great deal of interest m the 
attempt made by that king’s father-in-law, Okhnaton 
to establish a monotheistic form of sun-worship as the 
State religion of Egypt, and indeed of the whole 
Egyptian empire Properly to appreciate this very 
striking phase of Fgyptian religious thought, it is 
necessary to have some knowledge of the old “ ortho¬ 
dox ” sun cult, the State religion of Fgvpt, since at any 
rate the sixth, and possibly the third dynasty—a cult 
which tan be traced back to the very dawn of F gyptian 
history 

The centre of this ancient sun-cult was On, the 
Heliopolis of the Greek writers, a city which lav close 
to Memphis and the site of modern (airo Heliopolis 
was almost certainly the political centre of a united 
Egypt m the predy nastic period, though at a time not 
necessarily long anterior to the beginning of the first 
dynasty and the foundmg of Memphis by Menes The 
predynastic king of Heliopolis was high priest of his 
citv-god, the sun-god Re'-Atum, and was also regarded 
as his embodiment Immense influence was exercised 
by Heliopolis upon Egyptian theology and ideas m 
general, and even when Heliopolis ceased to be the 
actual capital of Egypt, the Egyptian king was still 
regarded as the embodiment of the sun god and his 
high-priest, and Re'-Atum still maintained his place as 
the State-god Owing to the religious and politic al 
ascendancy of Heliopolis, a number of the local pro¬ 
vincial gods were identified with the sun-god bv their 
priests in order to enhance their prestige Of course 
this identification was particularly likelv to take place 
when what was once a provincial town became the 
centre of government, as did Heracleopolis at the 
beginning of the ninth, and Thebes it the beginning of 
the eleventh dynastv 

\s a result of their being identified with the Ilelio- 
pohtan sun-god, and owing to the great prestige, and, 
no doubt m earlv times, superior culture, of Heliopolis, 
the temples erected for the worship of the solarised 
local gods were copies of the Heliopolitan sun-temple, 
moreover the liturgy celebrated therein in honour of 
these divinities was that celebrated in honour of their 
Heliopolitan prototype In course of time the Ifeho- 
pohtan form of temple was universally adopted in 
Egypt, and also, bv a natural process, the Heliopolitan 
liturgy came to be celebrated in honour of every lm- 

C nt god and goddess throughout the length and 
th of the land This remarkable uniformity in 
temple architecture and m worship seems to have 
prevailed so far back as the old kingdom, about 2900 
to 247 5 B C 

The king of Egypt, as we have seen, was the high- 
priest of the sun-god He was also high-pnest of all 
the local divinities of Egypt, and in this capacity he 
celebrated, or rather was supposed to celebrate, the 
liturgy in every Fgyptian temple His relations with 
the solarised divinities were of course practically the 
same as his relations with the Heliopolitan sun-god 
himself, a circumstance which naturally must have 
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influenced his relations with other divinities and must 
have helped forward greatly the solarisation of all 
Egyptian temple-worship 

What, it may be asked, were the ideas of these ancient 
sun-worshippers as to the nature and 1 haracter of their 
god ? 1 he most outstanding of all the qualities attri¬ 

buted to the sun-god by the Heliopolitan priests is his 
righteousness The sun-god is not onlv represented 
as loving righteousness and truth and hating iniquity, 
but also it was said that he it was who “ fashioned 
righteousness ” Righteousness is so much a part of 
the god’s being that he is said to live (t e feed) on it, 
just as Hapi the Nilc-god is said to live on fish 1 Ihis 
righteous god demanded righteousness in his worshippers 
also, and before the Osinamsation of the Egyptian 
conceptions of the life after death, a process which they 
underwent in the period between the end of the Old 
and the beginning of the Middle Kingdom (about 2475 
to 2160 b c ), the sun-god was regarded as the judge of 
the dead in which capacity certain texts represent him 
as weighing righteousness m a balance, t e testing the 
righteousness of the dead 

Now the king of Fgypt (in the first instance the king 
of Heliopolis) was thought to be, as we have seen, the 
embodiment of the sun god Accordingly, like his 
divine prototype he was supposed to be the upholder 
of righteousness, truth, and justice But the close 
association of the king with the god not onlv associated 
the god’s righteousness with the kme it also associated 
the kingship with the god Thus the sun-god, who is 
represented in the myths as the first king of Egypt, 
came to be regarded as the prototype of all Egyptian 
sovereigns, the ideally righteous king, the pattern of all 
would be righteous Pharaohs In a literarv composi¬ 
tion of the Feudal Age, describing the miserable plight 
of Egvpt under the rule of a weak Pharaoh, a sage 
contrasts the prevailing unhappv conditions with the 
state of affairs m that far-off golden age when the sun- 
god the ideal king ruled over Egvpt He speuks of 
the sun-god as “ the shepherd (lit herdsman) of all 
men with no evil m his heart ” “ Where is he to¬ 
day ? ’ he asks “ Does he sletp perchance ? Behold 
his might is not seen 1 ” 

Purity, and particularly physical puritv, was another 
attribute of the sun-god Fvervthmg connected with 
him must, it was maintained, be pure, and only those 
who were pure could approach him Consequently 
lustral washing was a marked feature of the sun-cult, 
no priest being able to enter the sun-temple (eventually 
any temple) to officiate until he had undergone purifica¬ 
tion Even the sun-god himself is represented as 
washing or being washed every morning in some mytho¬ 
logical lake or pool before appearing above the eastern 
horizon 

Now according to one conception, the sun-god was 
reborn every morning, having been born in the first 
instance, be it noted, out of the waters of the celestial 
ocean Naturally enough, therefore, his daily rebirth 
came to lie assoc lated with his daily lustration, and he 
was supposed to be reborn every day at dawn as the 
result of washing or being washed m the waters of this 
or that sacred pool In accordance with this concep- 
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tion, an early and important episode m the liturgy, 
which was celebrated every day at dawn in all Egyptian 
temples (in the first instance, of course, the Hehopolitan 
sun-temple), was the washing or sprinkling of the 
divinity’s (originally the sun-god’s) cultus-image with 
water, in imitation of the sun-god’s supposed daily 
matutinal lustration 

The Hehopolitan king, the sun-god’s embodiment, 
was, as already stated, his high-pnest, and in this 
capacity he entered, or was supposed to enter, the sun- 
temple every day at dawn to celebrate the liturgy 
Before he entered the god’s presence he had, like every 
other priest, to undergo purification, but in his capacity 
of embodiment of the sun-god he was conceived of as 
reborn as the result of his ceremonial washing, just as 
was his divine prototype As we shall see, the king 
was also regarded as the son of the sun-god, and was 
thus thought of as rebegotten as well as reborn through 
the agency of the lustral water, this being identified 
with the sun-god’s own efflux, the very efflux with 
which he had brought into being his two children, Shu 
and 1 efenet The king’s lustral washing took place in 
an adjunct of the sun-temple, called the House of the 
Morning, so named on account of the very early hour 
at which this ceremony took place The king not 
only underwent lustration in this chamber, but he was 
also robed, anointed, and crowned there, invested with 
the roval insignia, and apparently also presented with 
a light repast, after which proceedings he was ready to 
enter the temple to officiate 

The consort assigned to the Hehopolitan sun-god 
by his priests was Hathor, a goddess who was especially 
associated with music and dancing The queen, as 
wife of the high-pnest of the sun-god, was, in accord¬ 
ance with Egyptian custom, that god’s high-pnestess, 
moreover as wife of the embodiment of the sun-god she 
was considered to be the god’s earthly wife, and so was 
identified with Hathor Like her divine prototype she 
was associated with music, and it was her function to 
sing and rattle her sistrum while her husband, the high- 
pnest, celebrated the liturgy 

A notable feature of the worship of Hathor was the 
performances of her musician priestesses, who -were 
attached to her temple in large numbers These per¬ 
formances consisted in dancing to the accompaniment 
of the rattlmg of sistra and the beating of single¬ 
membrane drums Since Hathor was assigned to the 
sun-god as his wife, musician-pnestesses were attached 
to his temple, and their dancing, singing, and playing 
thus became a feature of the sun-cult—eventually of all 
the solarised cults of Egypt Over these musiaan- 
pnestesses in the provincial temples presided the high- 
pnestess, the wife of the high-pnest, who, as mscnp- 
tions occurring in several temples explicitly state, was 
regarded as the wife of the god, and was as such identi¬ 
fied with Hathor—the god himself being identified with 
the sun-god The musician-pnestesses attached to the 
great solar or solarised temple at the capital were, of 
course, presided over by the queen the earthly counter¬ 
part of Hathor par excellence These musician- 
pnestesses of H*tfror consciously impersonated Hathor 
in their performances, and are actually spoken of as 
Hathors Thus not only the high-priestess was 
identified with Hathor, but the musician-priestesses 
over whom she presided were designated Hathors also 
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Since the chief musician-pnestess—at the capital the 
queen, or m the provinces the local high-priest’s wife— 
was regarded as the god’s earthly consort, the ordinary 
musician-pnestesses were reckoned to be his concubines, 
in which connexion it is interesting to note that the 
Temple of Luxor, which was dedicated to the solarised 
Theban Amun, was known as the Southern Harim of 
Amun, so it was possibly the headquarters of that 
god’s concubines 

Owing to the queen holding the position of wife of 
the sun-god, her son, the future king, naturally came to 
be regarded as the actual physical son of that divinity, 
the explanation of this wondrous happening being that 
the god had mtercourse with the queen by incorporat¬ 
ing himself m the reigning Pharaoh 

A brief description must now be given of an ordinary 
Egyptian temple, and some account of the ideas which 
the Egyptians entertained with regard to it, all of which 
will show effectually how preponderating was the influ¬ 
ence of Heliopolis in all matters religious, and how 
complete was the process of solansation which Fgyptian 
temple-worship and all its accessories had undergone, 
certainly before the end of the Old Kingdom, possibly 
at a much earlier date 

A great ornamental gateway flanked by two towers, 
commonly called a pylon, admitted to an open court 
surrounded by a colonnade Behind this court was 
the hypostyle or pillared hall, and behind it again, 
buried in profoundest darkness, lay the sanctuary, 
containing the cultus-image of the divinity to whom 
the temple was dedicated In adjoining rooms were 
enshrined the images of the co-templar divinities Yet 
other rooms served as store-chambers for the sacred 
utensils and vestments, or for the performance of 
special ceremonies 

Owing to the prevailing solar influence, Egyptian 
temples, certainly m early times and often later, were 
orientated east and west, so that the rising sun at the 
equinoxes might light up their dark interiors Indeed, 
according to the current Egyptian conception, it was 
the sun-god before all others who dwelt m every temple, 
which was regarded as a small replica of heaven itself. 
Thus a favourite description of a temple is that it is 
“ like heaven in its intenor, while Re' (the sun-god) 
rises within it ” 

Against the eastern face of either of the above- 
mentioned pylon-towers were erected two or four, 
sometimes even five, tall masts—four to ten m all— 
from the tops of which fluttered white, green, blue, and 
red flags These towers themselves were equated with 
the two sisters Isis and Nephthys, who were regarded 
as a pair of midwives lifting up the newly-bom sun into 
the sky every morning 

In front of the pylop there generally stood two 
obelisks, one on either side of the gateway. The 
obelisk, or rather the pyramidion on top, was closely 
connected with the sun-cult, being a replica of the 
sacred benben-atone m the temple at Heliopolis This 
stone was the emblem of the sun-god, one of the forms 
under which he was worshipped, and on it he was said 
to have sat when he begat of himself the god Shu and 
the goddess Tefenet 

Colossal statues of the royal founder or benefactor 
of the temple were often erected in front of the pylon, 
beside the obelisks Other statues of the king, repre- 
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^Seating him either m the guise of a worshipper or 
, offerer, or as just standing or seated, were set up m 
various parts of the temple Through the medium of 
these statues, which to the Egyptian mind were very 
closely connected with the person they represented 
(that person bemg regarded as immanent in them), the 
king could, according to the character of the statue, 
function perpetually either as worshipper or offerer, or 
else as the recipient of worship and offerings 
In the mam sanctuary, and m the sanctuarv of each 
of the co-templar divinities, was a shrine containing the 
cultus-image, which was as a rule quite small—sixteen 
inches to four feet in height—and made of wood Some¬ 
times the shrine was a monolithic naos set up against 
the back wall of the sanctuary, with a bronze frame 
inserted in front fitted with double doors More often 
the shrine was in the form of a boat, which rested upon 
an altar-like stone pedestal, the place where it stood 
bemg designated “ the great place ” In the centre of 
the boat, covered with a veil, was a cabin containing 
the image Poles were attached to these boats so that 
they might be earned m procession, the number of 
pnests who supported them varying from eight to 
twenty-four, or even twenty-six In the sanctuary of 
the Heliopolitan sun-temple there were two such boat- 
shnnes, representing the morning- and evening-barque 
of the sun-god The boat-shnne is undoubtedly of 
solar ongrn, for it was the sun-god in particular who was 
conceived of as sailing across the sky in a boat 
The sanctuary, or else the actual naos containmg the 
image, is often designated “ Heaven ” or the “ Horizon” 
m inscriptions, and one of the titles borne by the high- 
pnest of the solarised Theban Amun was “ Opener of 
the Doors of Heaven in Elect-of-Places (Luxor),” it 
being the duty of the chief officiating priest to open the 
doors of the shnne or sanctuary at an early stage of the 
temple liturgy 

Every temple possessed its sacred pool containing 
the water used for purificatory purposes, and it is to be 
noted that this pool, for reasons that have been fully 
set forth above, seems always to have been associated 
with the-sun-god 

Again, every temple down to the latest times pos¬ 
sessed its vestry or House of the Morning, an adjunct, 
as has already been pointed out, of the ancient Helio- 
politan sun-temple 

One of the clearest proofs of the complete solansa- 
tion of institutional religion in Egypt is to be found m 
»the organisation of the priesthood, which at every 
temple was divided into four “ watches,” or, as the 
classical writers designated them, phyla These 
“ watches ” bear the names of the four quarters of a 
ship—the bow-, stem-, starboard-, and larboard-watch, 
names which mythological texts assign to the four 
watches into which the crew of the sun-god’s ship was 
divided It was evidently the Heliopolitan pnests 
who were first divided into four watches bearing these 
names, for, as already stated, the sun-god was supposed 
to traverse the heavens m a ship and his pnests may 
well have been regarded as his crew 
The liturgy itself consisted largely of a series of 
1 toilet-episodes, and thus closely resembled the cere¬ 
monial toilet of the Pharaoh in the House of the 
Morning, a resemblance due to the fact that both 
gmtated the same performance, the supposed daily 
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matutinal ablutions of the sun-god, the cultus-image of 
the divinity (onginallv the sun-god) being washed or 
sprinkled with water every day at dawn, as the god 
himself was believed to be That the other toilet 
episodes in the temple liturgy—robing, anointing, 
crowning, etc —were like those performed for the king, 
was due to the fact that the sun-god, for whom the nte 
was instituted, was himself regarded as a king—the 
divine prototype of all Heliopolitan kings The chief 
officiant at the liturgy was supposed to be the Pharaoh, 
but it was of course impossible for the supreme head of 
the highly organised Egyptian state of histone times to 
function daily as high-priest, even m the temple at the 
capital, let alone m the countless temples scattered over 
the length and breadth of the land His place was 
therefore taken by a deputy, the local high-pnest, or 
some other member of the higher grade of the priest¬ 
hood In addition to the chief officiant a number of 
assistant pnests took part in all the ceremonies, as 
certain representations clearly show 

The liturgy falls into three mam divisions (1) A 
senes of pre-toilet episodes, among which were included 
the unbolting and opening of the sanctuary or naos doors, 
the sweeping of the sanctuary floor with a cloth or 
besom, preliminary fumigations with incense, the pros¬ 
tration of the celebrant, the chanting of the praises of 
the god, and the removal of the image from the shnne 
(2) The lustral washing of the image, followed by a long 
series of other toilet performances (3) The liturgy 
terminated with the presentation of a meal to the god, 
a lengthy and highly ceremonious proceeding When 
the food- and drink - offerings had all been laid in 
order before the image—the heaped-up food offerings 
surmounted with bouquets of flowers and the wine- 
jars wreathed with garlands—the officiant extended his 
nght arm and, bending his hand upwards in the pre¬ 
scribed manner, pronounced a formula beginning with 
the words “ An offering which the kmg gives ” The 
recitation of this formula was preceded by the burning 
of incense and the pouring out of a libation The priest 
having next recited the formula of “ Summoning the 
divinity to his repast,” performed the act of consecra¬ 
tion, by which each item of food and drink was finally 
made over to the divine banqueter This act consisted 
in the kmg, or his deputy the priest, standing before 
what was to be offered, and four times stretching out 
over it or towards it a ceremonial baton called the 
kherp- baton, which he grasped m his nght hand 

The-iast act of the officiant before he left the sanctu¬ 
ary was to remove all traces of his own and his assistants’ 
footprints This he did by sweeping the floor once 
more with a cloth or besom The sanctuary door 
was then closed and bolted and a clay seal affixed to the 
bolts 

Before bringing this preliminary article to an end, it 
should be pointed out that music, vocal and instru¬ 
mental, was a great feature of Egyptian worship—a 
much greater feature than may have appeared from 
what has already been said in connexion with the 
musician-priestesses These priestesses, it would seem,- 
headed by the god’s earthly wife, the high-pnestess^i 
rattled their sistra, beat single-membrane drums, end. 
chanted hymns in the divinity’s praise, all the time that 
the chief officiant and ha assistant priest* were execut¬ 
ing the various ritual, acts, while Male muhoans also 
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bore their part in the proceedings, singing, and playing 
on flutes and stringed instrument^ 

The following and concluding article will deal with 
the monotheistic Aton-religion instituted by Okhnaton, 
and so enthusiastically practised and propagated by 
him at his capital, Ll-Amama, m Middle Egypt 


J H Breasted 
Egypt London 191 : 
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The Photosynthesis 

By Prof I 

D ESPITE the enormous strides that have been 
made by chemists during the last decades m 
the elucidation of many classes of plant products and 
the actual synthesis of individual members, the methods 
hitherto employed m the laboratory are so essentially 
different from those earned out by the plant that the 
synthetic processes of the living organism have come 
almost to be regarded as something fundamentally 
apart from those of the laboratory The investigations 
on photosynthesis now being carried out in Liverpool by 
Prof Baly and myself, although as yet of a quite pre¬ 
liminary nature, have, in my opinion, already shown 
that such a conclusion is entirely unwarranted and that 
the key to the problem of plant syntheses is to be found 
in the study of the energy transformations mvolved in 
the primary reaction wherein the plant brings about the 
fixation of atmospheric carbon dioxide Apart from the 
purely academic interest of the subject, the problem of 
photosynthesis demands the attention of the community 
as a whole, for, with the elucidation of the reactions in¬ 
volved, the economic aspect of the question must inevit¬ 
ably become more prominent, and practical results of the 
greatest value to mankind may conceivably accrue 
The work of the earlier mvestigators on the subject 
has led to the formulation of certain definite conclusions 
Thus, it has been proved beyond question that photo¬ 
synthesis takes place in the green leaf of the plant and 
that, under natural conditions, assimilation apparently 
consists m the absorption of carbon dioxide by means 
of the chlorophyll contained in the chloroplasts and its 
deoxidation and condensation therein, in the presence 
of water and sunlight, to sugars It is obvious that, 
ui order to obtain any satisfactory explanation of the 
rdle played by the chlorophyll, its constitution, and 
above all its reactions, must be known The first 
advance in this direction is due to von Baeyer, 2 who 
suggested that the initial product of assimilation was 
formaldehyde, which then further condensed to form 
carbohydrates This hypothesis was rapidly put to the 
test in two directions Innumerable attempts have 
been made to prove the presence of formaldehyde in the 
green leaf itself, but in every case where this appeared 
to be established its formation could as readily be 
explained as being derived from sources other than 
assimilation As regards the production of formalde¬ 
hyde from carbon dioxide tn mtro, this has actually 
been earned out m numerous ways,* none of which, 

Minbttano* of lectures delivered at the Royal Institution on February 
Proc Hoy Soo. ( 1906 ) B, 77 , 369 
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however, are directly comparable with the conditions 
existing in the plant itself The most detailed work m 
this connexion is that of Moore and Webster, 4 who 
showed that, under the action of light, formaldehyde 
was readily produced in solutions of carbonic acid con¬ 
taining colloidal uranium hydroxide or ferric hydroxide 
As a result of these expenments, Moore concluded that, 
although chlorophyll had come to be universally re¬ 
garded as the fundamental agent for photosynthesis, 
the evidence was purely inferential, and it was more 
probable that the synthesis of formaldehyde m the 
presence of sunlight was actually due to the inorganic 
iron present m the colourless portion of the chloroplast 
Recent research shows this hypothesis to be incorrect 
Iron is undoubtedly essential to plant life, just as it is 
to animal life, and its function seems to be closely 
associated with chlorophyll formation Leaves starved 
of iron suffer from chlorosis but, in these, photosynthesis 
does not take place, and there can be little doubt that 
the real catalyst for the assimilation reaction is chloro¬ 
phyll Our knowledge of the constitution of this 
mteresting and highly complex pigment is mainly due 
to the work of Willstatter and his collaborators,* who 
have established the fact that the following four pig¬ 
ments are invariably present in the green leaves of all 
land plants Chlorophyll A, C M H 7l 0 5 N 4 Mg, chloro¬ 
phyll B, CjjHroOjN^g, carotin, C^Hj,, and xantho- 
phyll, O^HjjOg From an exhaustive study of the 
assimilation of carbon dioxide by the green leaf, 
Willstatter* has been able to arrive at certain very 
important generalisations He has found that in all 
cases the oxygen evolved is absolutely equivalent 
to the carbon dioxide absorbed, which definitely 
proves that formaldehyde must be the first product, 
since the primary formation of such other substances 
as have from time to time been suggested would neces¬ 
sitate a volume ratio greater than i i Further, from 
the results of expenments earned out both in the leaf 
and in mtro, he has been able to show that, although 
chlorophyll is inactive to dry carbon dioxide, it u ' 
nevertheless capable of combining with carbonic acid 
to form a labile addition compound He concludes 
that this latter, by the absorption of light energy^ * 
is rearranged into a formaldehyde peroxide complex „ 
from which, by means of enzyme action, formalde¬ 
hyde is liberated, oxygen evolved, and chlorophyll 
regenerated 

‘ Proc Roy Soe, U9tj)B, 87,161. 
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This work still leaves much unexplained and in no 
way helps to disentangle the paradox that whereas, on 
one hand, formaldehyde must actually be produced, 
it nevertheless does not exist in the leaf Nor does it 
afford an explanation of the rapid synthesis of either 
the disactharidcs, such as cane-sugar, or of storage 
starch Again, it is curious that if the reactions are 
actually those specified h> Willstatter, Nature should, 
apparently by caprice, invariably ensure the presence of 
the two chlorophyll components and also the carotinoid 
pigments, when one chlorophyll individual would by 
itself be sufficient It would seem more probable that 
the four pigments are present because each has an 
absolutely definite role to play m the mechanism of 
assimilation 1 his suggestion is strongly supported by 
a consideration of the striking oxygen values existing 
between the two pigment classes, these being in strict 
agreement with the amount of oxv gen liberated in the 
photosynthetic operation 

Returning now to the consideration of the primary 
synthesis wherein carbonic acid is deoxidised to formal¬ 
dehyde, this reaction is a highly endothermic one, 
impossible to realise under the conditions commonly 
employed m the laboratory On the other hand, car¬ 
bonic acid is able to absorb light of very short wave¬ 
length (A = 200/1/1), and, if exposed to light of this 
frequency, the formation of formaldehyde, without the 
agency of anv catalyst, can readily be demonstrated 
under these purely photochemical conditions More¬ 
over, m the presence of a suitable basic coloured 
substance, such as malachite green, with which the 
carbonic acid can combine looselv, the formation of 
formaldehyde can be demonstrated in visible light, the 
malachite green acting as a photocatalyst for the 
reaction 7 

Carbohydrate Production 

The formation of sugars on exposure of aqueous 
solutions of formaldehyde to ultra violet light was 
demonstrated by Moore and Webster * These observa¬ 
tions have been fully confirmed, and it has been found 
that the wave-length of light which brings about this 
reaction (A = 290/1/1) is phetochemicallv distinct from 
that required for the synthesis of formaldehyde itself 
In our earlier experiments m Liverpool, it was con¬ 
sidered that the photosynthetic formation of carbo¬ 
hydrates had to take place in two distinct stages, but 
as will be explamed below, later experiments have 
*hown that this interpretation was incorrect, the actual 
process being simpler The formaldehyde molecule, 
when first produced by photosynthesis irom carbon 
dioxide, exists m a highly reactive phase, identical with, 
that obtained when ordinary formaldehyde is photo- 
Chemically activated This type of formaldehyde we 
have designated “activated formaldehyde,” and it is 
this which must be photocatalytically produced through 
the agency of the chlorophyll, and immediately 
condenses to sugars, for, as is well known, ordinary 
formaldehyde has no such property It follows from 
this that the formaldehyde detected in the carbonic 
acid experiments cannot have been a direct product of 
photosynthesis, but must have resulted from a sub¬ 
sequent decomposition of photosynthesised sugar 
That carbohydrates readily yield formaldehyde under 

* Baly, Heilbron, wd Burlcer, Jour Ctam Hoc {««) 119, ro»J 
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the influence of short wave-length light has been proved 
experimentally, and thus the detection of formalde¬ 
hyde in any photochemical operation may be regarded 
as sure evidence of photosynthesis 

The investigation into the nature of the sugars formed 
by the photochemical activation of formaldehyde is still 
being carried out, but we have been able to prove con¬ 
clusively that the condensation leads to the production 
of hexose sugars alone This fait affords a ready 
explanation of the formation of disatcharides and 
starches, for the frcshlv photosynthesised hexose mole¬ 
cule must exist m a highly reactive phase, and con¬ 
sequently further condensations will inevitable take 
place 

Nitrogen Assimilation 

The problem as to the origin of the many classes of 
nitrogen 1 ompounds occurring in the vegetable kingdom 
is one fully equal in importance to that of the formation 
of carbohydrates, but although many have speculated 
on their possible symthesis, little definite evidence has 
hitherto been adduced to account for their production 
lhe questions which have to lie considered in this con¬ 
nexion are, first, under what conditions and in what 
state does the nitrogen enter the plant, and secondly, 
is tht fixation process a photosynthctic reaction ? 
With regard to the manner in which nitrogen is supplied, 
the gencnl method would appear to be that it passes 
into the roots in the form of nitrates, or possibly 
ammonium salts, present in the soil In addition to 
the intioduction of nitrogen in this manner, Moore* 
h vs found that in the case of unicellular algae, prov ldmg 
abund mt carbon dioxide is piescnt, elemental nitrogen 
from the atmosphere can be absorbed and directly 
utilised This discovery, which is of quite exceptional 
int< rest and fully corroborates Jamieson’s 10 earlier 
investigations, is still further supported bv the recent 
observation of Lipman and lay lor, 11 who claim to have 
proved that ordinary wheat is able to assimilate up to 
20 per cent of its total nitrogen content in the form of 
free nitrogen 

It w vs noted by Schimper that nitrites are invariably 
present in the green leaf when kept in the dark, but 
that thev rapidly disappear on exposure to light, and 
the deduction may thus be drawn that these are the 
active substances employed in the nitrogen fixation 
The direct assimilation of atmospheric nitrogen in no 
way invalidates this conclusion, for there can be little 
doubt that the free nitrogen will readily react with the 
nascent oxygen formed during the photolysis of the 
carbon dioxide to yield oxides o! nitrogen 

With these facts in mind, exhaustive experiments are 
now bemg carried out in Liverpool on the interaction of 
nitrates with activated lormaldehyde It has been 
found that under all conditions the pnmary reaction 
H \ 

product is formhydroxamic acid, 14 ^C«=NOH, a 

substance which had previously been obtained by 
Baudisch 13 in his pioneer work m this field The forma¬ 
tion of formhydroxamic acid takes place only in the pres¬ 
ence of activated formaldehyde, no trace of it bemg found 
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when solutions of ordinary formaldehyde and potassium 
nitrate are allowed to remam m the dark Now, as this 
acid is also produced on passing carbon dioxide through 
aqueous solutions of either potassium nitrate or potas¬ 
sium nitrite exposed to ultra-violet hght, the requisite 
proof is furnished of the statement that the freshly 
synthesised formaldehyde must be beyond doubt 
activated formaldehyde These experiments have led 
us to the conclusion that formhydroxannc acid marks 
the initial stage in the phytosynthesis of nitrogen com¬ 
pounds This view is further substantiated by the fact 
that, on exposure to ultra-violet light, formhydroxannc 
acid rapidly reacts with activated formaldehyde to form 
various other products, many of a complex nature, 
whereas in the absence of hght no such change occurs 

In the course of these experiments, other facts of 
great importance have been noted It has been found 
that by employing excess of nitrite no reducing sugars 
whatsoever are formed, but that if the activated formal¬ 
dehyde is in excess of that utilised by the mtnte, the 
presence of reducing sugars can be readily detected 
These experiments prove that the synthesis of nitrogen 
compounds by the interaction of nitrites with activated 
formaldehyde takes precedence over the condensation 
of the latter to carbohydrates In the plant, however, 
as the amount of nitrogen actually fixed is small m 
comparison with the total carbon assimilated, both 
carbohydrate and protein formation take place simul¬ 
taneously 

As regards the type of substances which have been 
classified up to the present, conclusive proof of the 
formation of a-amino acids has been obtained, and thus 
a definite intermediate stage m protein production has 
been reached At least four distinct types of a-amino 
acids have so far been isolated m the form of their copper 
salts, and it is certam that at least one of these is a 
complex acid, possibly analogous to histidine 

In addition to the synthesis of amino acids, nitrogen 
bases, such as methylamine, pyridine and piperidine, 
have been isolated Substances of alkaloidal character 
are also formed in the reaction, but as yet we have been 
unable to separate any one alkajoid in sufficient quantity 
for detailed investigation 

Another line of attack, at present m active progress, 
is the study of the action of ammonia on photochemically 
activated formaldehyde Here again it has been 
ascertained that, whether one starts from carbon di¬ 
oxide and ammonia or from ordinary formaldehyde and 


ammonia, identical products are obtained Moreover, * 
although under normal conditions interaction only 
occurs under the influence of hght of very short wave¬ 
length, by employing ammoniacal copper solutions the 
reaction can be photocatalysed to take place in visible 
light In all cases the presence of methylamine, 
pyridine or piperidine, can again be recognised after 
comparatively short exposure to hght, and by extending 
the period of illumination to several days the presence 
of alkaloids can also be experimentally confirmed 

In this case it has been possible to isolate an indi¬ 
vidual alkaloid m sufficient quantity to enable numerous 
qualitative and physiological tests to be carried out 
Despite the difficulties of identification of these sub¬ 
stances, the experimental evidence obtained would 
seem definitely to mdicate that this photosynthetic 
alkaloid is coniine 14 

♦ In conclusion, I would direct attention to some 
general deductions naturally arising from the work in 
hand According to the views now put forward, it 
necessarily follows that, both in the case of the photo¬ 
synthesis of carbohydrates and also in that of the phyto¬ 
synthesis of nitrogen products, the whole centre of 
activity must be contained m the green leaf itself As 
to the manner in which translocation from this point 
to other portions of the plant is brought about, it may 
be suggested that, as the synthesis of active hexoses 
takes place concurrently with the production of nitrogen 
compounds, the conditions are especially favourable for 
glucoside formation In this way a method would be 
found for the easy removal of insoluble materials from 
the leaf 

Finally, I would emphasise the point that in regard 
to the work being carried out by Prof Baly and myself, 
our only claim is that we consider it by no means 
impossible to reproduce in the laboratory processes 
strictly analogous and directly comparable with those 
taking place in the plant The chemistry of photo¬ 
synthesis is new and strange, and as such will un¬ 
doubtedly be viewed with a certain degree of scepticism, 
for the inherent conservative spirit among even 
scientific investigators tends to react against any new 
order of things Photosynthesis is in the mam the 
chemistry of one single substance—formaldehyde The 
whole process is dependent on energy supplied from the 
sun and made available through the wonderful activity 
of the pigment chlorophyll 

14 B»ly Heilbron, and Stern, Jour Cbem Soo. (19,3) ras, iSj 


Obit 

Lord Carnarvon 

W E much regret to record that Lord Carnarvon died 
at Cairo on April $, from the effects of pneu¬ 
monia, supervening on erysipelas and blood-poisoning, 
the result of a bite on the cheek by an insect, presum¬ 
ably a mosquito 

Lord Carnarvon was bom on June »6,1866, and was 
the son of the fourth Earl, whom he succeeded tn 1890 
He was educated at Eton and Trinity, Cambridge 
He travelled extensively, won a reputation as a big- 
game shot, and was interested in the Turf He was a 
great connoisseur and collector of illuminated books, 
manuscripts, and medals, as well as of antiquities of 
fine workmanship and small size Of the last-named 
he had a remarkable and, m some respects, a unique 
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collection It is, however, tn connexion with the study, 
of the history and antiquities of Egypt that Lord 
Carnarvon’s name will be handed down to posterity,. 
In 1906 be, m association with Mr Howard Carter, 
formerly inspector under the Egyptian Antiquitiea 
Department, began excavations, chiefly on the north,, 
side of the Assassif Valley near Der el Bahari, which 
resulted in the discovery, among other finds, of the', 
tomb of the “ King’s Son ” o/ Dynasty XVJIL in 1908? 
and, in 1910, of a rich tomb of Dynasty XII. > TM,‘ 
results of these early excavations were erobo<he<|J 
in Lord Carnarvon’s “Five Ytiu-s’ Excavations m 
Thebes j’’ which appeared in 1912 « " , 

After the War, Lord Carnarvon began excnv^tMlti&f 
m the Valley of the Kings, a site which had rew 
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lie excavations of Mr Theodore M Davies with some 
emarkable finds No striking results were obtained 
mtil November 5 last, when Mr Carter discovered the 
omb of King Tutankhamen—a discovery unique in 
he annals of archaeology The interest of the objects 
aken from the tomb, remarkable both in their number 
uid character, grew from day to day, and culminated 
m February 17, when the opening of the inner chamber 
evealed the shrines in which it is expected that the 
x)dy of the king will be found Work was then closed 
or the season 

It adds a note of tragedy to Lord Carnarvon’s death 
hat he will not be present when the opening of the 
nnermost shnne crowns his labours but his name will 
ilways be honoured as one who added a vast store to 
iur knowledge of the civilisation of Ancient Egypt 


Dr C I Forsyth Major, FRS 
Dr Charles Immanuel Forsyth Major, who died 
it Munich on March 25, aged seventy-nme, was bom 
in Glasgow, of Scottish parents, but removed when an 
infant to Constantinople, and lived for most of his life 
ibroad He was educated in Switzerland, Germany, 
md Italy Graduated Doctor of Medicine in Basle m 
1868, and began his career as a medical practitioner 
in Florence 

Dr Major was, however, always interested in natural 
history, and his association with Rutimeyer m Basle 
led him to become an enthusiastic student of fossil 
mammals While occupied with his professional duties 
in Florence, he took every opportunity of collecting 
and examining the mammalian remains found in the 
superficial deposits m the valley of the Amo, and from 
1872 onwards he published in Italy a senes of small 
papers on these remains, describing and discussing 
them in a more exhaustive manner than had previously 
been attempted He summarised his results in the 
Quarterly Journal of the Geological Society of London 
m 1884, pointing out that the later Pliocene mammals 
were all distinguishable from those of the early Pleisto¬ 
cene when fossils were studied m detail At the same 
time he published valuable memoirs on the dentition 
of rodents from the Bohnerz of Switzerland and South 
Germany ( PcUgontographica , xxu , 1873), and on the 
dentition of the early true horses (Abhandl Schweiz 
PalcUmt Ges , 1877-80) 

v About 1886 Dr Major abandoned his medical 
practice, and began to devote himself entirely to scien¬ 
tific research. With the help and encouragement of 
his Swiss friend, M. W Barbey, he made a thorough 
exploration of the Pliocene accumulation of mammalian 
bones in the island of Samos, and brought back a great 
Collection, of which part was presented by M Barbey 
to the College Gaillard at Lausanne, and the other part 
Was purchased by the British Museum In 1889 Dr 
Major made another important collection of mammalian 
remains from% Pliocene torrent-deposit at OUvola in 
the Carrara mountains in Italy, and this was also 
tBirobaW by the British Museum Dr Major followed 
hii collections to the British Museum, and was tempor- 

S employed there in cataloguing the fossil mammals 
1909 While '* thus occupied Tie published a 
valuable series of papers m London Me also arranged 
tp prepare a Catalogue of Fossil Rodentia for the 
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British Museum, and a large monograph of the Samos 
Mammalia, which unfortunately were never produced 
In 1893 Dr Major contributed his important memoir 
on the skull of a giant lemur, Megaladapis, from a 
cavern m Madagascar, to the Philosophical Transactions 
of the Royal Society, and the noveltv of this discovery 
led him to plan an exploration of the caverns and 
marshes of Madagascar With the aid of a government 
grant from the Royal Society, he visited Madagascar 
in 1894-95, and brought back an important collection 
of fossil mammals and birds, which is also now in the 
British Museum On these fossils he wrote several 
descriptive papers 

In his later years, however, Dr Major found increas¬ 
ing difficulty and diffidence in preparing his results 
for pahlication, although his researches were pursued 
with accustomed diligence Much of his valuable 
work on rodents and on the relationship between the 
fossil Samotherium, which he discovered in Samos, 
and the existing okapi of the Congo Forest, is thus 
unfortunately lost to science Dr Major was eleited 
a fellow of the Royal Societv in 1908, and about the 
same time was awarded a small Civil List pension He 
then returned to the Mediterranean region which had 
interested him for so many vears, and spent most of the 
remainder of his life in Corsica He still continued to 
collect and study mammalian remains, chiefly from 
the caverns and rock-fissures of Corsica, but he now 
ceased to do more than make manuscript notes 

A s W 

Mr E W Vredenburg 

Geology has lost a cultured worker by the death 
of Frnest Watson Vredenburg, who passed away on 
March 12, at the age of fiftv-three His death was 
probably hastened by the constant and now painfully 
verified forebodmg that he might never be able to 
finish the great task which he had undertaken of 
revising the Tertiary palaeontology of the Indian region 
We have had occasion at times to notice some of the 
numerous instalments which he has published during 
the past few years in the Records of the Geological 
Survey of India, they and other papers now in the 
press were intended to prepare the way for a com¬ 
prehensive monograph which he hoped would justify 
his reason for differing from his colleagues on some 
questions of stratigraphical correlation, but the 
burden was too great for that hyper-sensitive, artistic, 
and retiring nature which tended to keep him apart 
from his colleagues, who nevertheless appreciated his 
deep learning, unrelenting industry, and tenacious 
adherence to independent views 
Mr Vredenburg, who was half French m race and 
wholly so m upbringing, graduated at Paris m Science 
and Letters before entering the Royal College of Science 
and School of Mines, where he took a double associate- 
ship, in geology and mining, before joining the Geo¬ 
logical Survey of India in 1895 He spent the first 
part of his official work on the relatively uninteresting 
unfossiliferous rocks of Central India, and did not. 
get an opportunity of discovering his mam bent till 
his transfer to Baluchistan, the geological features Of 
which he revised and summarised in 19x0 There 
and In die adjoining regions of Smd he became deeply 
interested m the stratigraphy and palaeontology of the 
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Lower Tertiary system, extending his work afterwards 
to the younger beds m the Burma oil-fields 

South Kensington students will remember him as a 
brilliant pianist who would have had a distinguished 
position m the musical world if he had not concentrated 
on the palaeontology of India During his early days 
in India he showed a tendency to become engrossed 
in archaeological interests until palaeontology claimed 
him first as a devotee and finallj as a victim 

Count Fernand de Montessus de Ballore 

The small hand of seismologists has suffered a serious 
loss through the death of M de Montessus de Ballore 
Born m 1851, he was trained at the Ecole Poly technique, 
•where he was a fellow-student of Marshal boch In 
1881 he was sent as ihief of a military mission to San 
Salvador There he became interested in the frequent 
earthquakes of the (entral American republics, and he 
continued his seismological studies on his return to 
Pans as Directeur dcs Etudes at the Ecole Polytech- 
mque In 1907 he was appointed director of the 
earthquake-service m Chile, a service which, through 
his efforts, became one of the first rank 

De Montessus will be chiefly remembered and valued 
for lus studies on the distribution of earthquakes 
His great work on “ Gdographie S6spiologique,” which 
occupied his leisure for twenty-four y ears, was published 
m 1906 Few men could be so well qualified as he 
for an undertaking so vast, for he had a good knowledge 
of six foreign languages Having collected records of 
nearly 160,000 earthquakes he showed that seismic 
regions follow the principal lines of relief, that, in a 
group of unstable regions, the most unstable arc those 
of the greatest relief, and that more than 90 per cent 
of the earthquakes occurred along two narrow zones 
occupying great circles of the earth, which he called 
the Mediterranean circle and the circum-Pacific circle 
In 1907 lus second work, “ La Science S6ismologique,” 
appeared and at once took its place as an authoritative 
treatise 

Besides these two volumes and a small popular book 
published in 1911 de Montessus was the author of many 
memoirs One of the latest was a bibliography of 
seismology containing the titles of more' than 9000 
books and papers In the preparation of these works, 
he had collected a library, perhaps the most extensive 
of the kind in existence This was bought a few years 
ago by the late President J C Branner, and was pre¬ 
sented by him to the University of California C D 

Prof M Abraham 

The issue of the Phystkaltsche Znlschnft for 
February 1 contains an obituary notice of Prof Max 
Abraham by Profs M Bom and M v Laue He was 
bom at Danzig in 1875 and studied under Planck at 
Berlin After graduating he became Planck’s assistant, 
and in 1900 privatdozent at Gottingen For a short 
time in 1905 he acted as professor at the University of 
Illinois, and, after his return to Gottingen, was in 1909 
appointed professor of theoretical physics at Milan 
The War ended this, and he held temporary posts till 
last year, when he was appointed professor of theoretical 
mechanics at Aix-la-Chapelle Illness prevented him 
commencing duties there, and he died of tumour on the 
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brain on November 16, 1932 He was well known in 
this country for his book “ Theone der Elektnzitat,” 
for his articles on vectors and on electromagnetic 
waves in the “ Mathematische Encyklopadie,” and for 
his papers on the dynamics of electrons, all giving 
evidence of a clear and logical mmd 

We regret to learn from Australia of the death, at 
the end of January, of Dr J L Glasson, at the age of 
thirtv-four years Dr Glasson was a student of the 
University of Adelaide, where he worked under Sir 
William Bragg, and from that University he reieived 
his doctor’s degree He succeeded in wmmng a travel¬ 
ling research scholarship of the Exhibition of 1851, and 
with it came to this country He entered Gonville and 
Cams College, Cambridge, m 1909 as an advanced 
student, and, gomg to the Cavendish Laboratory, did 
valuable research work under Sir J J Thomson • In 
1912 he was appointed lecturer in physics in the Uni¬ 
versity of Tasmania, Hobart, and while there he did 
valuable work for the Electrolytic 7 mc Co and for the 
Tasmanian Carbide Co This post he resigned in 19x9, 
returning to Cambridge for research for a couple of 
years, after which he accepted an appointment as lec¬ 
turer in physics m the University of Melbourne, which 
he held at the time of his death 

The sudden death from angina pectoris on March 15 
of Mr G T* Bullen, Curator of the Herts County 
Museum at St Albans, is announced Among the 
smaller museums in the country there can be few which 
have been raised to such a pitch of excellence, and 
this has b* en due entirely to the whole-hearted devotion 
and enthusmsm of Mr Bullen during the past twenty 
years A considerable extension and rearrangement 
of the collections has recently been completed, and, 
especially on the archaeological side, the museum is 
now a model of what a local museum should be, the 
dear demonstrative labelling of the exhibits being a 
special feature Mr Bullen’s work had been for some 
time earned on in defiance of indifferent health, and 
his death at the early age of forty is a great loss 

The Chemtker Zettung of March 17 announces the 
death in the beginning of March of Prof Robert 
Scheibe, formerly professor in the Academy of Mines, 
Berlin, and later active m South-west Africa and 
Bolivia In the issue of March 15 the death on 
March 10 of Prof Ernst Salkowski, since 1880 
director of the chemical side of the Berlin Patho¬ 
logical Institute, is announced. Prof Salkowski was 
bom on October n, 1844, in Konigsberg, and at first 
worked with Virchow His researches covered a wide 
field m physiological chemistry 

We regret to announce the following deaths 

Dr H H Stoek, professor of mining engMeenng in 
the University of Illinois since 1909 on MaSeS 1, aged 
fifty-seven 

Dr John Venn, FES, president of Gonville and 
Caius College, Cambridge, and for many years lecturer 
in logic and moral philoeophy m the University, oftl 
Apnl 4, aged eighty-eight 

Mr S H Wells, director-general of the Egyptian 
Department of Technical, Industrial, and Commercial 
Educatipn since 1907, on March a8, aged fifty-seven/ < 
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With this issue appears the first of a senes of 
supplements which it is proposed to publish from 
time to time dealing descnptively with subjects of 
wide scientific interest The present supplement is 
devoted to a discourse delivered at the Royal Institu¬ 
tion on March 2 by Dr G C Simpson, director of the 
Meteorological Office, and it provides in a convenient 
form a synopsis of existing knowledge of common 
meteorological phenomena The method of dealing 
with the subject is characteristic of the pTesent-day 
physicist, and it is essentially interesting Satura¬ 
tion and relative humidities are somewhat fully 
described, and this is followed by a discussion of 
condensation it temperatures above the freezing 
point It is of interest to note that the number of 
nuclei present in the air vanes from a minimum of 
about 100 per c c to 100 000 or 150,000 per c c at 
times m cities such as I ondon and P ins Condensa¬ 
tion nuclei are formed in various ways one being the 
household fires and factory chimneys which produce 
large quantities of nucleus-forming material chiefly 
sulphurous oxide In England something like 5000 
tons of sulphur are burnt each d ly in coal fires giving 
enough sulphur products to pollute the atmosphere 
of the whole of Great Britain Haze and mist 
though so much alike m appearance, appear to be 
fundamentally different ha/e owing its origin to 
foreign matter and a small amount of water while 
mist is due to an actual precipitation of water from 
vapour to liquid On the other hand, there appears 
to be no fundamental difference between mist and 
fog, fog is generally only a dense mist Above the 
fog temperature inversion prevents all upward motion 
of the air and the smoke made by large towns is kept 
fairly stationary and within a few hundred feet of the 
ground Clouds, rain, thunderstorms, hail snow, 
and other aspects of weather are so often topics of 
conversation that Dr Simpson s authoritative dis¬ 
course upon them will be welcomed by all scientific 
readers 

The nomination of Sir David Bruce as president of 
the British Association for the meeting in Toronto 
next year is a well - deserved honour which will 
b 4 " gratifying to the many friends and admirers of 
this distinguished scientific investigator Sir David 
belongs to the Royal Army Medical Corps, and early 
in his qareer made a name for himself by cultivat¬ 
ing the Mtcrococcus melttensts an 4 establishing its 
causative relationship to Malta fever by reproducing 
the disease m monkeys Later, in 1904 he was the 
leader of the Royal Society s Malta Fever Com¬ 
mission, which made the important discovery that 
fifty per cent of the goats in Malta Were infected and 
> ten per cent of them excreted the micrococcus in 
their milk Within a year of prophylactic measures 
based on this fact being put in force, the cases at 
.Malta fell to one-tenth of the former numbers, and 
V-since that time the Navy has been practically rid of 
M pne of the main causes of sickness in its personnel Of 
‘ Still greater interest and importance are Sir David's 
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patient and well-thought-out researches on the 
greatest obstacle to the civilisation of tropical Africa 
tsetse-fly disease of animals and man His demon 
stration of the Trypanosoma Bruce 1 as the cause of the 
fatal tsetse fly disease of cattle and horses m 1894 
paved the way for lus demonstration in 1903 that 
‘ sleeping sickness is in short a human tsetse-fly 
disease by a wonderfully well conceived and worked- 
out experiment carried out as leader of a senes of 
Royal Society Commissions working in Africa over a 
number of years The etiology of two of the most 
important tropical fevers wis thus elucidated by 
his investigations with widespread results Sir 
David is charactensed bv the thoroughness of his 
work and the intuition he Ins always brought to 
bear on every problem he has tackled He is very 
fortunate in his helpmeet, Lady Bruce, who has 
shared in both the hardships and the scientific work 
of his many African expeditions 

Fifty years ago on April 18 1873 Justus \ on Liebig 
died at Munich at seventy years of age In 1824, at 
the early age of twenty one, he began his career 
as professor of chemistry at Giessen ind he devoted 
the first twenty years of his academic work to 
researches m the field of organic chemistry and in 
developing and perfecting prictical laboratory in¬ 
struction I he results of these labours quickly met 
with general recognition, and on his first visit to 
England I tebig was referred to by Faraday at the 
meeting of the British Association at Liverpool in 
1837 as one of the greatest of living chemists Great 
difficulties had to be overcome by Liebig when he 
began to extend his theoretical and practical work 
to biological problems In 1840 he published 
' Organic Chemistry as applied to Agriculture and 
Physiology and m 1842 Animal Chemistry, or 
Organic Chemistry as applied to Physiology and 
Pathology " The doctrines of the nutrition of plants 
and animals contained in these epoch making works 
were at first rejected by chemists physiologists and 
agriculturists but most of them were established in 
the course of the following years Liebig s view that 
plants build up their organic parts exclusively from 
the carbon dioxide of the air and the water contained 
in tho atmosphere and the soil, and that .n intensive 
agriculture the mineral substances, especially potash, 
phosphone acid salts, and nitrogen compounds must 
be supplied to the sod m the form of artificial 
fertilisers, m addition to natural manure, was first 
accepted in England After Liebig had modified his 
original opinion that the artificial fertilisers must be 
fairly insoluble in order not to be washed away by 
the ram, having recognised the extent to which the 
soil is capable of absorbing these substances, bis 
doctrine of artificial fertilisation was generally 
accepted and forms the foundation of modern agri¬ 
culture Ini 864 and 1865 Liebig wrote, at the request 
of the Lord Mayor of London, important papers 
on the utilisation of the sewage of London Other 
widely-known publications are those on meat extracts, 
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baking methods soup for infants silver mirrors etc 
Liebig gave a popular exposition of his views in his 

Familiar Letters on Chemistry a work from which 
many students of. science have derived interest and 
inspiration 

The season s excavations at Ur of the joint expedi 
tion of the British Museum and the University of 
Pennsylvania closed early in March The chief 
results were described by Mr C Leonard Woolley m 
a lecture reported in the Times of April 2 which he 
delivered at Bagdad before leaving for England 
The excavations were made in a walled enclosure 
resembling a citadel within the walls of the city in 
which the most prominent building was a ziggurat of 
four stones the tower of the Temple of Nanna the 
Moon god completed about 2250 b c and coated 
with blue glazed bricks by Nabomdus about 550 b c 
One of the most interesting finds was a headless dionte 
statue of Eannatum King of Lagash about 2900 b c 
which may have been a trophy of war From its 
earliest beginnings possibly in 3600 b c until it 
was altered by Nebuchadnezzar in about 600 b c 
the plan of the Temple remained unchanged The 
find of a golden statue in a small temple at the foot 
of the tower indicates that this monarch introduced 
a change in ntual to which reference is made m the 
book of Daniel and brought the god from the seclusion 
of the sanctuary out into the open to be an object of 
public worship and veneration 

A quesiion agitating workers m several branches 
of science at the present day rather more intensely 
than usual is the furnishing of an adequate guide to 
the growing volume of published work The lapse 
of the International Catalogue and the great increase 
in the costs of production have made the situation 
acute It has long been recognised that there is a 
vast amount of overlap and of wasted effort and 
that if only the various societies and publishing 
bodies would combine they could provide a better 
service at less cost This was the line followed by 
Dr J R Schramm of the National Research Council 
Washington in a recent lecture on the indexing of 
biological literature {Science November 3 1922) He 
held up Chemical Abstracts as the example to be 
followed and considered that the Federation of 
American Biological Societies to which we have pre 
viously referred could produce a similar Biological 
Abstracts equally complete at an annual expenditure 
per member of 6 to 8 dollars Dr Schramm it will 
be seen believes that abstracts are what the workers 
want Prof Cockerell in his comments on Dr 
Schramm s proposals (Science January 5 1923) seems 
to prefer an analytical index such as is furnished by the 

Zoological Record We agree with Prof Cockerell 
but apart from that the question is Will a sufficient 
number of individuals be prepared to pay ? The 
experience of the Zoological Record suggests that 
they certainly will not This however may in part be 
due to the existence of the many competing though 
less complete abstracts and indexes and in part to 
the ignorance and inertia of the workers If not only 
the American societies but also the biological Societies 
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of the whole world would federate for this purpose, 
so that the proposed Record or A bstracts were virtually * 
the only one m existence and were thus inevitably 
brought before each individual worker then success 
would be assured But that if implies the sup 
pression of vested interests and of the nationalism 
which hampered the International Catalogue 

The theory of the tides is a very strong source of 
attraction for a certain group of unscientific specu 
lators One of the latest of these to put his ideas 
into print is Mr Evan McLennan of Oregon from 
whom we have received a pamphlet entitled Nature 
Notes Critical and Constructive After betraying a 
complete misunderstanding of the theory of the tide 
generating force on the principle of gravitation he 
remarks It would quite probably be regarded as 
a far greater violation of the principles of science to 
question the theory of gravitation than to swallow 
the inconsistency and Of the forty federal mstitu 
turns established by our own Government alone for 
the purpose of scientific research and the increase 
and diffusion of knowledge and of the more than 
1500 investigators paid from the public treasury to 
do this work there is m all probability not one who 
could be induced by an outsider to give the slightest 
attention to any vital criticism of the Newtonian 
theory of gravitation We can assure Mr McLennan 
that m his own country alone there is a large number 
of scientific men who would enthusiastically give their 
attention to any real inconsistency in the accepted 
theory of gravitation 

The Com bales Act came into force on January 1 
so that it is no longer possible for buyer and seller of 
corn in Great Britain to misunderstand each other as 
to the particular kind of stone in which a transaction 
had been conducted All such transactions must now 
be in cwts of 112 lb The Union of South Africa 
has according to the March issue of the Decimal 
Educator adopted the cwt of 100 lb so that the 
same kind of difficulty is hkely to be felt m dealings 
between South Afnca and this country as we have 
just avoided here with regard to corn In both cases 
the Decimal Association advises the use of the 50- 
kilogram standard which is approximately no lb 
In the same way to overcome the difficulty of the 
American gallon being only about five sixths of the 
British gallon the Association and the Metric Associa 
tion of America recommend the introduction of the 
litre for all trade in liquids With regard to our 
coinage the Decimal Association is concentrating its 
efforts on the introduction of a high value penny, of 
which 10 would go to a shilling and the withdrawal 
of the threepenny piece In place of the latter a 
double penny nickel coin would be issued It 1$ not 
proposed that new penny coins should be psued 

Tnr annual meeting of the lion apd Steel Institute 
will be held at the Institution of Civil Engineers, 
Westminster on Thursday and Friday May rq aptf 
11 The Bessemer medal Will be presented to D^ 
W H Maw and the award of the Andrew Bamegio 
research scholarship for 19a 3 will be announced* 
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Twenty-four papers will be presented during the 
meeting, and their subjects will be announced in 
the Diary of Societies in Nature 

The May lecture of the Institute of Metals for the 
present year will be delivered by Dr W Bosenham 
at 8 o clock on Wednesday, May 2, at the Institution 
of Mechanical Engineers The subject will be " The 
Inner Structure of Alloys ” 

The Hansen prize for distinguished microbiological 
work has been awarded this year by the committee 
of Danish trustees to Dr E J Allen, director of the 
Marine Biological Association s laboratory at Ply¬ 
mouth, for his experimental researches in marine 
microbiology It will be remembered that this award, 
to which we referred in our issue of February 3 
p 156, consists of a gold medal and a sum of 2000 
kroner Dr Allen has been invited to visit Copen¬ 
hagen to receive the medal and to deliver a lecture on 
his work on May 1 

A well-preserved nb of the gigantic dinosaur 
Cetiosaurus leedst, obtained by the late Mr Alfred N 
Leeds from the Oxford Clay near Peterborough, has 
just been added to the other remains of the skeleton 
exhibited m the geological department of the British 
Museum (Natural History) The nb measures six 
feet in length, and is remarkable for its slenderness 

The three lectures of the series on physics m in¬ 
dustry arranged by the Institute of Physics last year 
will be published shortly in the series Oxford 
Technical Publications ’ The fourth lecture of the 
senes, entitled ‘ The Application of Physics to the 
Ceramic Industry,” will be delivered by Dr J W 
Mellor on Wednesday, May 9, at 5 30 r m at the 
Institution of Electrical Engineers Other lectures 
will be delivered later by Prof C H Desch on " The 
Physicist in Metallurgy, ' and by Dr A E Oxlcv on 
" The Physicist in the Textile Industries ’ 

As no Bill providing for a period of bummer Time 
was passed by the French Chamber of Deputies before 
adjourning for the holidays, the French Government 
has decided not to define such a period this year but 
merely to take particular measures in regard to 
holiday and health resorts 

The seventy sixth annual meeting of the Pakeonto- 
graphical Society was held on March 31 in the Geo 
logical Society’s rooms, Burlington House, Mr E T 
Newton, president, m the chair The annual report 
of the Council referred to the reduction in the size of 
* the society's annual volume owing to increased costs 
and smaller membership, but announced the early 
beginning of new monographs of Malacostracous 
Crustacea, by Mr Henry Woods, and of Gault 
3 Ammonites, b^ Dr L F Spath Contributions had 
, been received towards the cost of,plates from the 
University of Bristol and from Mr F W Harmer 
’ Messrs A J Bull, E Heron-Alien, H B Milner, and 
A Wngley were elected new members of council 
Mr E T Newton was re-elected president, and Mr 
it Robert S. Hemes and Dr A Smith Woodward were 

r :ted treasurer and secretary respectively 
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A Norr on cleaner air for London appears in the 
Meteorological Magazine for March The Public 
Control Committee of the London County Council is 
considering how far fog in I ondon is the result of 
atmospheric pollution due to preventable causes, and 
how far the atmosphere may be improved by the 
larger use of electricity for power and other purposes 
It is also being considered whether further powers 
are required to deal with the emission of smoke 
Detailed reports have been prepared and these appear 
to be under discussion by the Council 

A new type of pocket magnifier is now included m 
the optical products of Messrs Cooke, 1 roughton and 
Simms, Ltd Buckingham Works York We have 
had an opportunity of examining one of these The 
lens consists of an achromatic doublet giving a mag¬ 
nification of five with a focal length of 2 in an 
aperture of o 85 in , and a field of view of about 2 in 
in diameter The field is flat and free from distortion 
and colour, and the definition is good over the whole 
of it The lens is fitted in a duralumin mount which 
can be folded when the magnifier is not in use 
Magnifiers of this type are now being supplied with 
powers of 2J 5, and 10 respectively 

Beginners in bee keeping will find some useful 
information in Leaflet 128, recently revised by the 
Ministry of Agnculture and Fisheries Bee-keeping 
is an occupation eminenth suitable for small-holders, 
cottagers, and others with onlv a limited space avail¬ 
able The insects are, moreover, active pollinators 
of fruit blossoms, and consequently have other uses 
besides the production of honey Having mastered 
the contents of this leaflet we advise the beginner to 
| ptocurc the collected leaflets on lice keeping (seven 
in number), which can be obtained from the Ministry, 
at 10 Whitehall Palce, b W 1, at the low price of bd , 
post free 

Thl Giflord Emonds prize, value 100 1 , which is 
awarded every two years for an essay on a subject 
dealing with ophthalmolog> and involving original 
work and open to any British subject holding a 
medical qualification, is now open to competition 
The subject chosen is Iridocyclitis Preference 
will be given to original work based on any branch 
of the subject, rather than to compilations of the 
writings of previous observers Full particulars of 
the prize can be obtained from the Secretary Super¬ 
intendent, Royal London Ophthalmic Hospital, 
E C x Essays must be sent in not later than 
December 31, 1924 

Messrs H Sotheran and Co (43 Piccadilly W 1) 
have recently purchased and are offering for sale as a 
whole the library of books on British ornithology 
formed by Major W H Mullens It contains about 
3000 volumes, and ranges from the “ Avium prae- 
cipuarum ’ of William Turner, 1544, to Beebe's 
recently completed ” Monograph on the Pheasants ” 

The catalogues issued by the firm of Bernard 
Quantch, Ltd , xi Grafton Street* W 1, are always 
1 of interest The latest one (No 376) contains up- 
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wards of 1700 titles (with, in many cases comments) 
of books in the following subjects botany agri¬ 
culture early medicine and surgery, forestry, fruit 
culture, gardens and gardening, herbals and tobacco 
As usual many choice and rare volumes are 
included 

No XI of the " Publications de la Soci6t6 de 
Clnmie Physique ’ is a short monograph of 15 pages 
on isotopes by M Maurice de Broglie, which was 
delivered as a lecture m November 1920 The 
previous publication was a lecture on Bohr’s theory 
of the constitution of the atom The monograph is 
published by Hermann et Cie at the price of 2 francs 
Two series of somewhat similar monographs are being 
issued by the Libraire Scientifique Albert Blanchard 
One of these, of winch seven parts are announced, 
consists of groups of two or three lectures on physical 
subjects In addition to these a series of foreign 
scientific monographs is being issued The third of 
these, which has recently come to hand, is by Prof 
Kossel and bears the title Les forces de Valence et 


les Spectres de RSntgen " The monograph covers 
70 pages and is issued at a price of 4 50 francs 

Thf Society of Glass Technology, which has its 
headquarters at the University of Sheffield, has issued 
a useful handbook, a " Directory for the British Glass 
Industry ’ price 7s 6 d to non-members of the 
Society The volume is divided into sections pro¬ 
viding lists both alphabetical and classified of glass 
manufacturers and craftsmen with particulars in most 
cases of the class of work produced and lists of 
firms supplying material and machinery required m 
glass making and working The concluding short 
sections give useful information concerning industrial 
associations, trades unions, City Companies educa¬ 
tional institutions, and research associations, and 
publications dealing with glass technology It is 
difficult to understand on what principle the selection 
of a group of publications mentioned in the last 
section which are referred to as “ Periodicals m which 
articles on glass and ceramics occasionally appear ” 
has been made 


Our Astron om ical Column. 


A Supposed Metforite at Quetta —The Pioneer 
Muil for February 23 reports the fall of a 'supposed 
meteorite at Quetta on January 25, which if con¬ 
firmed, will for the first time establish the power of a 
meteorite to cause a conflagration The fragments 
of the meteorite collected are said to weigh 6 tons with 
a volume of 500 cubic feet 1 Hence the material 
must be abnormally light for a meteorite It struck 
a large stack of closely packed straw 30 feet high and 
penetrated it nearly to the ground The " meteorite ’ 
is said to consist of materials like slate-grey igneous 
rock volcanic glass and coke Possibly the stack 
was struck by lightning and the fused residue of the 
str lw h is been mistaken for a meteorite 1 he Geo 
logical Survey of India will doubtless settle the nature 
of this phenomenon 

Sojar Eci ipsi Investigations —At the meetings 
of the Australasian Association for the Advancement 
of Science held at Wellington, N Z two papers 
dealing with observations of the total solar eclipse 
at Wallal were communicated bv Prof A D Ross, 
who was a member of the ( rocker Eclipse Expedition 
of the Lick Observatory Shadow bands were ob¬ 
served for two minutes before and for one minute 
after totality They iltered in appearance but the 
most persistent type was indistinct dusky bands 
about 6 inches wide at 17-mch intervals, moving 
m a direction 30° S of F at 6 or 7 miles per hour 
The bands at times came in groups and developed 
from a general shimmering effect Their appearance 
was inconsistent with a diffraction theory, but sug¬ 
gested irregular refraction due to atmospheric tern 
jierature inequalities The wind was from N N W 
to N W at about 4 miles per hour and there was a 
temperature drop of about 8° due to the eclipse 
By comparison of six photographic plates exposed 
to a region surrounding the south celestial pole about 
mid totality and during twilight the same evening, 
it was found that the eclipse illumination corresponded 
to twilight with the sun 7} 0 below the horizon 
Wellington Anti - screen plates were used The 
humidity was about 45 per cent at the time of 
totality and about 50 per cent at twilight, so that 
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it is unlikely that the estimate of brightness was 
much affected by variation in the transparency of 
the atmosphere Determination of the brightness 
of the corona was attempted with a specially designed 
integrating photometer, but the measurements of 
the plates had not been completed 

Planetary Radiation —No 460 of the Scientific 
Papers of the Bureau of Standards Washington, 
contains an account of researches made at Flagstaff 
by W W Coblentz on the thermal radiation from 
planets and stars A cell of water 1 cm thick is 
used to separate the long heat-waves from planets 
(due either to inherent heat or to warming of the 
surface by the sun) from the reflected solar radiation 
A vacuum thermocouple made of bismuth wire was 
used to measure the radiations, the instrument being 
mounted on the 40-mch reflector Observations on 
the moon are stated to confirm Very s results, but 
are not described in detail 

The observations lead to the conclusion that the 
planetary (long wavelength) radiations expressed 
as percentages of the total radiation received from 
them, are Jupiter (o), Venus (5), Saturn (15), Mars 
(30), the moon (80) The high figures for the moon 
and for Mars indicate that rarity of atmosphere 
increases the warming of the surface, further the 
northern hemisphere of Mars, which was m autumn, 
and more cloudy than the southern hemisphere 
indicated a lower planetary radiation It is hopOT® 
to compare the radiation from the orange and dusky 
regions of Mars, which might give a clue as to the 
conjectured interpretation of the latter as regions 
of vegetation 

The zero figure for Jupiter is concluded to be due , 
to the enormously thick atmosphere, which acts as 
an opaque screen to the radiations from the (supposed) 
heated interior The instrument is restricted to 
wavelengths 7 to 12 v Hence nothing can be stated 
about radiation between 4 and 7 m, or from 12 to 
15 M 

The star temperatures are given as 3000° for type 
M, 5900° for Capella and sun (type G), and 12,000° 
for type B, in close accord with previous results 
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Migrations of the Waxwing —The waxwing, 
Atnpehs garrulus is not a rare visitor to our shores 
Seldom a winter passes but one or more is observed m 
eastern parts of Britain and occasionally its numbers 
indicate a very considerable immigration The 
largest ever witnessed in Scotland occurred in the 
late autumn of 1921 and is discussed by Dr J Ritchie 
in the Scottish Naturalist September 1922-I'ebruary 
1923 The immediate cause of Scotland s share m 
this immigration is due in the first place to the lack 
of food supply m Norway Ihe summer of 1921 m 
that country has been notorious for the lack of wild 
berries upon which the waxwings feed I arge flocks 
of the birds congregated in the southern part of 
Norway, but, finding insufficient food, took advan 
tage of easterly winds accompanied by a rapidly 
rising barometer to reach our shores Th* meteor 
ological phenomena associated with the migration 
are complex and Dr Ritchie promises to deal with 
them in a future paper 

Botanical Survlv and Fcologv in Yorkshire 
—Under this title a most valuable and comprehensive 
account of the development of our knowledge of the 
Yorkshire flora is given by Dr T 
W Woodhead in the Naturalist for 
March 1923 lhe first flora of 
Yorkshire was published at Halifax 
in 1840 by Henry Baines and since 
then the three Ridings have been 
more intensively dealt with in the 
three well-known floras Baker s 
" North Yorkshire Arnold Lee s 
“ Flora of West Yorkshire, ’ and 
Traser Robinsons ” Tlora of the 
East Riding of Yorkshire ’ Many 
other valuable systematic works 
dealing with the Yorkshire flora 
are described by Dr Woodhead 
who then proceeds to narrate the 
development of botanical survey 
and the mapping of plant associa¬ 
tions, under the inspiration of the 
brothers Robert and William G 
Smith Around these men an activ e 
band of workers gathered and 
in December 1904 the Central Committee for the , 
Survey and Study of British Vegetation was formed 
at a meeting held at the house of Dr W 
G Smith m Leeds in 1913 this Committee was I 
replaced by the British Ecological Society with its I 
wicker membership Two vegetation formations that | 
have been extensively studied in Yorkshire ire the 
woodlands and the moorlands and Dr Woodhead 
briefly traces the development of our knowledge of 
these characteristic vegetation features their distribu 
tion, development and occasional retrogression 
There is an interesting discussion of the significance 
of the vegetation found in the peat of the Southern 
Penmnes, and the bearing that the studies ha\e upon 
persistence of the flora from pre glacial times Dr 
Woodhead’s work upon the relation of vegetation 
survey to the many other activities and interests of a 
district was tirell illustrated by the extraordinanlv 
interesting series of maps of the Huddersfield area 
that were on view in Hull during the British Associa¬ 
tion meeting m the exhibition room of the \ orkshire 
Naturalists’ Union It is therefore natural to find 
that the presidential address to the Yorkshire Natur¬ 
alists’ Union closes with the expression of a hope that 
such ecological studies may extend to man and that 
the local museum may enshrine the results of an 
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intensive local survey of plant and animal, including 
human communities 

A Nrw Proctss for making Stereoscopic Maps — 
A paper read at a recent meeting of the Paris Academy 
of Sciences (Comptes nndus January 22) described a 
new method due to M G Poivillicrs for obtaining 
stereoscopic maps lhe various methods proposed 
hitherto have been based on the use of two conical 
perspectives the production of which involves prac 
tical difficulties, in M Poivilhers s method two 
cylindrical projections are used one vertical and the 
other oblique Referring to the accompanying illus¬ 
tration (Fig 1), the projection A is an ordinary contour 
map the projection B is obtained from A by shifting 
the contour lines m the direction east west by an 
amount proportional to their altitude above an 
arbitrarily chosen datum line 1 he resulting stereo¬ 
scopic view shows theoretically a slight curvature 
effect winch however does not alter the relative 
relief In examining with a stereoscope even the 
above reproductions the result obtained is very 
striking The ‘ falsified map B was in this case 
drawn by hand with the aid of a tracing of A, but it 


is easy to imagine a simple apparatus bv mtans of 
which this can be done scmi-automatically lhe 
contour interval is in this case 20 metres and iorre- 
sponds to a horizontal shift of o 5 mm It is antici- 
pited that M Poivilhtrss metliod on account of its 
simplicity, will tend to generalise the use of stereo¬ 
scopic maps especially for purposes of instruction in 
topographical surveying It Ins also been suggested 
that the process could be usefully applied to geological 
maps, by making it possible for example to visualise 
the superposition of successive la vers inside the earth 

Vtmosphfric Humiuiiv in thi Dnittw Statfs — 
Prof R de C Ward of Harvard l mversilv is the 
author of a communication on the above subject in 
the U S Monthly Weather Review for November 1922 
The communication is admirably illustrated with 
diagrams , two are given for J anuary, at 8 v m and 
8 pm and two for the corresponding hours in July, 
showing the relative hnmiditv by lines of equal 
value over the whole of the United States The 
element is a real and definite factor in climate and 
especially affects our bodily comfort The values 
give the ratio between the amount of moisture m 
the atmosphere and the amount which could be 
present without condensation On the Pacific, 
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Atlantic, and Gulf coasts the lines show a distinct 
tendency to be parallel to the sea-coast The 
distribution is chiefly controlled by temperature, 
direction of prevailing winds, distance, and direction 
of the chief source of moisture supply and general 
topography Charts given with the communication 
are taken from the ' Atlas of American Agriculture ” 
A belt of uniformly high relative humidity along the 
coasts averages about 75-80 per cent, and at times 
exceeds 90 per cent on the Pacific coast Inland, in 
parts the minima relative humidity during the hot 
summers fall to 30 per cent, and even 20 per cent 
over the districts of most extreme aridity Absolute 
humidity which shows the actual amount of water 
vapour in the air expressed m decimals of in< hes and 
known as vapour pressure, is also dealt with two 
charts are given showing the equal pressure lines over 
the United States in the months of January and July 
Temperature is essentially the chief control of 
absolute humidity in mid summer the amount of 
moisture in the atmosphere is generally from two to 
four times as great as in mid-winter 

Geology and the Ice-cap in Northern Green¬ 
land —The interest of Dr Lauge Koch’s geological 
mapping m Northern Greenland (Nature, vol no, 
p 91) is now increased by his preliminary account of 
Peary Land His new map (Ant Journ Set vol 
206 p igo, 1923) shows the continuation of the 
Caledonian folding through the north of the region, 
where moraine matter from the glaciers descending 
from the south obscures much of a country in an> 
case difficult for research The ice-cap extended a good 
deal farther north at the maximum of the Pleistocene 
ice-age but did not cover all the coastland It may 
be remarked that m this area we have once more 
evidence of the potency of snow domes in promoting 
widely spread glaciation It seems unnecessary, if 
unfashionable, to shift the pole to account for every 
local centre of ice-radiation The mam result of 
Lauge Koch's recent work is the discovery of a richly 
fossiliferous Ordovician series far greater in extent 
and thickness (870 m ) than he could anticipate when 
he began his arduous explorations in 1917 

Production of Lead in Britain —In the numbers 
of Chemtslry and Industry for March 16 and 23, Prof 
H Louis contributes a most interesting and valuable 
account of the production of lead m Britain He 
begins with a clear account of lead m ancient times 
The first definite mention of the production of lead 
in Britain occurs in Pliny (a d 77) , a pig of lead has 
been found in the Mendip Hills bearing the name of 
the Emperor Claudius (a d 49), and m a d 64 
smelting in Flintshire began Some pigs of Roman 
lead are stamped ex arg , t e desilvered—probably by 
cupellation The progress made in the Middle Ages 
is described m detail by Prof Louis, whose articles 
have a wide interest 

Substitution in the Bfnzene Nucleus —In the 
Chemtcal News of March 16, Messrs R Fraser and 
J E Humphries discuss the problem of substitution 
m the benzene nucleus m the light of the Lewis- 
Langmmr theory of co-valence They start from 
three simple postulates related to the octet stability 
of an atom or group, and discuss in an interesting 
manner many known results in organic chemistry 
In the chaotic mass of unco-ordinated facts which 
lies heavy on organic chemistry a ferment is evidently 
moving , w time the material will no doubt be brought 
into order, and discussions of the type of that 
mentioned cannot fail to be of service in this direction 

Early History of the Gas Process —The early 
history of the manufacture and distribution of towns' 
gas was briefly outlined by Mr D Brownlie in a paper 
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read before the Newcomen Society on March 20 
Van Helmont, in 1600, observed that " coal did belch 
forth a wild spirit or breath ” Other early pioneers 
include Thomas Shirlev (1667), Robert Boyle (1691), 
Stephen Hales (1726) J Clayton (1739), Bishop Watson 
(1781), the Earl of Dundonald (1781), and Minckelers 
(1784) William Murdoch lighted his house at 
Redruth with coal gas in 1792 At first the gas was 
burned at the open end of an iron pipe, but the 
accidental use of an old thimble led to the introduction 
of a burner m which the gas was lit at a number of 
jets issuing from a perforated thimble Messrs 
Boulton and Watt’s works at Soho, Birmingham, 
were illuminated by gas m 1802 The plant erected 
by Murdoch for this purpose differed in little but 
scale from the horizontal settings and gasometers of 
to-day Lebon in France worked along much the 
same lines as Murdoch, and illumined his house with 
coal gas in 1801 Winsor illumined part of Pall 
Mall with gas in 1807 Samuel Clegg introduced 
lime purification in 1806, and invented the first gas- 
meter in 1815 In the early davs gas was distributed 
through lead or wood pipes Cast-iron pipes were 
introduced in 1810, and wrought-iron pipes in 1825 
John Grafton in 1820 introduced the use of fireclay 
instead of iron for retorts This permitted the tem¬ 
perature of carbonisation being raised from 1400° F 
to 2000° F Clegg patented retorts for continuous 
carbonisation in 1815 The first vertical gas retort 
was patented m 1828 by John Brunton 

Photometry —In his annual address before the 
Philosophical Society of Washington, the retiring 
president, Mr E C Crittenden, presented an in¬ 
teresting survey of problems involved in the measure¬ 
ment of light The address has appeared m the 
Journal of the Washington Academy of Sciences 
(vol 13, No 5, March 4, 1923) In the introduction 
Mr Crittenden recalls several notable advances in 
photometry, such as the adoption of the international 
unit of candle power by all leading countries except 
the Germanic nations In view of the uncertainties 
attending the use of flame standards, this unit is 
now usually preserved by the aid of calibrated electric 
incandescent lamps , the process is analogous to that 
adopted for the international ohm derived from a 
mercury standard but maintained by means of wire 
resistances However there is this important dis¬ 
tinction, that we have as yet no adequate, accurate, 
and reproducible primary standard of light One of 
the most hopeful fines of investigation is that pursued 
at the U S Bureau of Standards, where experiments 
on a black body maintained at a definite temperature 
have been made , the black body takes the form of 
a carbon-tube electric furnace matched m colour by 
comparison with certain standard incandescent lamps 
But further information on the accuracy with which 
temperature can be maintained is needed The 
address also directs attention to the fundamental 
distinction between conceptions of fight as radiation^ 
and as a physiological impression—a distinctigteAhat 
becomes specially important when we have®l«Wleal 
with sources yielding fight of different colour The 
physiological phenomena affecting such comparisons 
are discussed, and some remarks are made on the 
results of “ equality of brightness " and " flicker 
photometer" measurements The visibility curve, 
throughout the spectrum, of the normal eye has now 
been ascertained with fair precision A knowledge 
of this should enable us to evaluate the lununoaa 
power of any variety of radiant energy, and if, If 
addition, the primary standard based on the black 
body at specified temperature should prove satis¬ 
factory, considerable progress towards the scientific 
measurement of fight will have been made. 
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pROF RAYMOND PEARL and Ins students con 
A tmue to make important contributions to the 
biology of man and other organisms on a statistical 
basis In a recent paper (Pearl and Bacon Johns 
Hopkins Hospital Reports vol xxi Fasc 111) an 
analysis is made of the relation of the relative size of 
heart, liver, spleen, and kidneys to tuberculosis 1 he 
data were derived from 1341 autopsies in which there 
were tubercular lesions Six indices for the relative 
weights of the above organs were used as the basis of 
statistical investigation m relation to age, sex, rave, 
and cause of death It is shown that the relative 
weights of liver and heart, and heart and spleen change 
progressively during life, also that in cases of fatil 
tuberculosis the absolute weight of the heart is less 
and of the spleen greater than normal probably 
because these changes are brought about by the 
disease Curves of age show that when tuberculosis 
alone is fatal it kills at comparatively early ages 
Many other interesting facts are brought out in this 
statistical study 

In ' dry ” America experiments with alcohol have 
a particular interest atockard has shown with 
guinea-pigs and Pearl with fowls that individuals 
which throughout life received daily doses of alcohol 
by inhalation are much longer-hved than their un 
treated sibs In a recent note {A mer Journ Hvgient 
vol 11 No 4) Prof Pearl points out that the actuarial 
data of insurance companies, which are geneially 
supposed to show that the consumption of alcohol m 
man in any quantity shortens life are practicallv 
worthless From 1569 family history records care 
fully collected m the viumty of Baltimore, he con 
eludes that while heavy or steady drinking lowers the 
expectation of life, the moderate or occasion il con 
sumption of alcohol has no such effect on either sex 
In experimental studies on the duration of life in 
Drosophila (Pearl and Parker, A mer Naturalist vols 
55, 56) the authors compare the percentage of sur¬ 
vivals at successive ages with the corresponding curve 
for man A day in the life of a fruit fly corresponds 
roughly with a year in the life of a man 1 irge 
numbers of flies of different stocks were bred under 
carefully standardised conditions ihc length of the 
ltnaginal life was noted and the results compared with 
the statistics for man beginning at the age of fifteen 
years Fundamentally similar curves arc obtained m 
the two cases In Drosophila it is shown that long- 
winged flies have two or three times as great an 
expectation of life at any age as short-winged flics 
and that other hereditary differences in duration of 
life also occur The death-rates generally increase 
steadily with advancing age The mortality curve 
for Drosophila is then compared with that for modern 
man and for the population of the Roman provinces 
in Africa about the beginning of the Christian era 

& data of MacDonnell, Btometnka, 1913) The 
phila curve generally runs intermediate between 
these two The modem curve of human mortality is 
diverted from the normal by the prolongation of life 
of many of the less rugged by measures of public health 
and sanitation 

By selection and inbreeding from Drosophila stocks 
it was possible to isolate strains showing large differ¬ 
ences both in mean duration of life and in the form of 
the mortality distributions, while m inbred lines the 
genetic differences remained constant for ten to twenty- 
nve generations It was shown that occasional 
etherisation of the flies has no appreciable effect in 
lessening their duration of life Theie is some evi¬ 
dence that in crosses, duration of life may segregate 
bke a Mendehan character A pedigree indicating 
something of the same kind m man is presented by 
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Pearl (Amer Journ Hvgiene vol 11 No 3) In the 
father s family only 10 per cent survived to the age of 
fifty years m the mother s family 75 per cent reached 
that ige and in the offspring 87 5 per cent 

Using 100 births/deaths as a vital index,’ Pearl 
and Burger (Proc Nat Acad Sci vol 8, No 4) plot 
the curve for this index for England and Wales m the 
years 1838-1920, from statistics in the Annual Reports 
of the Registrar-General This ratio shows a slow 
but extremely steady increase until 1914, with only 
two slight fluctuations caused bv influenza epidemics 
in 1847 and 1890 The birth rate in the meantime 
showed a slow increase until about 1878, then a more 
rapid decrease until 19x4 and a marked recovery since 
the war Thus while in the year 1838-39 the number 
of births for each death was 1 4, in 1920 it was more 
than 2 The whole curve for the vital index shows a 
remarkably steady increment in the rate of population 
growth with a high degree of regulation of death-rates 
to variations m the birth-rate Measured by the 
criterion of the vital index, it is concluded that the 
population of England and Wales is biologically 
more vigorous than in 1838 But this merely means 
that its net rate of increase is greater and takes no 
aciount of the differential character of the birth-rate 
In another note in the same issue, Pearl considers the 
seasonal fluctuations in the vital index of the popula¬ 
tion based on the same data and finds that in each 
year it has its lowest value in the winter quarter 
(ending March 31), and its highest value m the summer 
quarter In other words, in the winter months the 
birth incidence is relatively low and the death inci¬ 
dence relatively high as might be expected 

1 hat density of population influences fee undity was 
foimerly shown for fowls, and similar results have now 
been obtained for Drosophila (Pearl and Parker Proc 
Nat Acad Set vol 8 No 7) Ihe rate of repro¬ 
duction of this fly is shown experimentally to vary 
inversely with the density of population This is 
the converse of Farr s law that the death rate v anes 
directly with density of population It is suggested 
tint the world-wide increase in density of popula¬ 
tion may account for the general decline m birtli- 
lates which has taken place m the last fortv ytars 
The subject is one which deserves further investi¬ 
gation 

A hexadactylous Norwegian family in which the 
postaxial digits (little lingers and toes) are double, is 
described by Aslaug Sverdrup {Journ Genetics, vol 
xn No 3) The condition is traced through six 
generations, and two types of poly’dactyhsm are 
lecogmscd In type A one finger, usually the fifth, 
is duplicated, while in type B the sixth finger is re¬ 
presented by a small attached appendage Both these 
types arc already well known The t ondition behaves 

m general as a dominant character but in one line of 
the family showing chiefly the A-type, there is an 
excess, and in another, showing only the B-type, a 
deficiency of polydactyls Moreover, an A - type 
individual may have either A- or B-type offspring, 
whereas B-types cannot produce A-types It is 
concluded that the B-type is probably determined by 
a single Mendelian factor with sometimes a failure of 
dominance, while the A-type is probably due to 
cumulative factors The A-type of polydactyly is 
sometimes accompanied m this family by a form of 
brachydactyly due to shortening of certain meta¬ 
carpal bones, but also in some cases to short phalanges 
Such papers on the inhentance of human abnormalities 
are important in their recognition of the necessity for 
accurate and detailed observations 

In a study of the inhentance of patching m the 
flower of the sweet pea Prof Punnett (Journ Genetics, 
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vol 12,No 3) introduces facts which cannot be explained 
on the ordinary Mendelian basis Ihe sweet pea 
Duke of Westminster sometimes has on the wings 
a larger or smaller patch of purplish pink Such 
patched plants give normal red and patched off¬ 
spring in varying proportions Certain branches of 
patched ' plants are sometimes normal Ihe seeds 
from such normal branches show no constant genetic 
difference from the rest of the plant nor was any 
evidence obtained that the normal, patched and red 
flowers on a patched plant differed from one another 
genetically "lhere is no indication of genetic differ¬ 
entiation m the germplasm of different parts of the 
plant Nevertheless patched plants are not apparently 
all alike As in striped Mirabilis, the pair of colour 
characters may behave either as a segregating 
Mendelian pair or form a mosaic 1 here is no sufficient 
explanation of this mosaic condition at the present 
time but it represents a condition differing distinctly 
from ordinary Mendelian behaviour 


In a second paper on the inheritance of characters 
m some of the many rice varieties Mr F R Parnell, 
with the assistance of Messrs G N R Ayyanger, 
K Ramiah and C R S Ayyangar (Mem Dept Agr 
India Botany vol xi No 8), deals with the colours 
of glumes and grain,’ also with dwarfing and with shape 
of grain Ihe dwarf variety differs very markedly 
from the type, but behaves as a simple recessive A 
result of economic importance is that the weight of 
the gram varies with the shape Ihe hereditary 
behaviour of a number of colour factors is analysed 
Another genetic paper of economic value is a study of 
certain forms of cotton by Mr Ram Prasad (Agric 
Inst Pusa Bull No 137) Long fibre is considered 
to be a dominant character m cotton Some evidence 
is obtained that long fibre is correlated with long 
stigma, plants with short lint having shorter styles 
If this is the caseitwould enablerogmng of undesirable 
plants producing short lint to take place much earlier 
than would otherwise be possible 


Norway and Iceland 

1 NJ ORWA\ has many interesting features to 1 
^ visitor with scientific and technical tastes 
The ubiquity of electricity generated from water¬ 
power has often been the subject of comment The 
peculiar formation of the high tablelands, with lakes 
at heights of 1000 3000 feet constantly renewed by 
water from the snows above is favourable to hydro 
electric supply The potential value of the water¬ 
power of Norway has been issessed at 15,000 000 h p 
of which about one million is at present m use 

The mountainous nature of the country has other 
interesting consequences One curious result is that 
communication between valleys is often less easy in 
summer than in winter when roads and passes become 
covered with deep snow and can be traversed by ski 
and sleigh Ihe nature of the country has developed 
isolated scattered communities with pastoral tastes 
and special local industries, such as the hand-woven 
fabrics for which Norway is famous 

The climate has much in common with that of 
England Bergen is notorious for its rainfall, and the 
humid atmosphere is doubtless responsible for the 
luxuriant growth of trees, springing in masses out 
of the bare rock lining the fiords in a manner that 
seems to invite study by experts m forestry The 
use of timber m Norway is universal Buildings are 
almost invariably of wood, and the humbler cottages 
are roofed with turf, which seems to thrive in the 
moist atmosphere In mountainous Norway grass 
is scarce Hence the custom of sending cattle up 
to the mountain saeters " m the summer so that 
the grass at the level of the fiord can be stored in 
summer time This cut grass is hung up to dry on 
hon-contal lengths of wire Possibly British farmers 
could take a hint from this practice, as crops in this 
country are often spoiled by ram 

Geologically the great tablelands of Norway, with 
their stretches of perpetual snow at relatively low 
level, and their vast glaciers (the largest m Europe 
with the exception of those in Iceland) are of great 
interest It is a strange sight to find these great 
glaciers descending nght down to the level of the 
fiord as happens, for example, at Fjaerland 

Iceland furnishes some interesting contrasts to 
Norway The climate is more stable and less like 
that of Britain Whereas in Norway trees are every¬ 
where, m Iceland there are practically none Hence 
we find a new material for buildings of the better 
class—corrugated iron 1 Grass is also scarce, and 
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An Interesting Contrast 

Iceland is one of the few countries where rabbits 
will not thrive Ihe scenery though almost destitute 
of verdure, is not monotonous and has a charm of 
its own It consists mainly of alternations of rock, 
lava and sand with on the lower slopes of mountains, 
stretches of moss All vary remarkably in colour 
Rocks arc black brown purple, anil occasionally bright 
red Sand may have any tint from yellow to black 
Amazing changes m colour difficult to explain and 
offering an interesting study to the physicist occur 
as the sun sets A t unous feature is the astonishing 
brilliancy of the setting sun exceeding by far that 
usual in England Ihe pools of molten lava also 
afford a field for study 1 heir position is indicated 
by a sulphur yellow crust but the upper liquid 
contents arc often bright blue, changing to scarlet 
at a lower level Hecla, by the way although the 
mountain best known to English readers, is by no 
means the best example of volcanic action, and is a 
comparatively inconspicuous mountain 

Ice and snow usually not far distant 111 Norway, 
are universal on the lughtr mountains of Iceland and 
the blanket of ice and snow creeping over the edges 
of precipices forms an important element in the 
general scheme of coloration 

In one respect Iceland and Norway seem to be 
much alike —in the hospitality accorded to the 
English visitor In Norway, especially when one 
leaves the beaten track, one is conscious ol an atmo¬ 
sphere very different from that in many hotels m 
Europe In Iceland, once he leaves the capital, the 
traveller finds practically no hotels, but he can rely 
on the generous hospitality of the districts visited 
Ponies are the usual mode of conveyance It is 
stated that the import of horses is forbidden, as the 
Icelandic Government desires to keep the strain pi 
ponies pure 

In Norway the present writer was impressed by 
the high general level of education One could 
converse on equal terms with persons of all degrees, 
and learn facts of interest about the country 
English is a compulsory language in the schools, 
and is often spoken with considerable facility Even 
in Iceland, it appears, English is spoken more 
frequently than might be expected Here again 
there is a high level of education, but owing to the 
remoteness of the island some strange conceptions 
of England prevail 

In Iceland, as in Norway, a variant of Danish is 
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spoken But whereas in Norway the entrance of 
foreign words is not resented in Iceland they in¬ 
variably undergo translation before acceptance Ihe 
writer was given to understand that the 1 uiguage is 
written and spoken in almost exactly tht sime manner 


5*5 

as it was a thousand years ago and that the ancient 
sagas can be read with the same ease as the modern 
newspaper Probably there is no other country m 
Europe where this strange perpetuation of ancient 
forms of speech prevails 


The Survey of India 


'T'HE report by Col Ryder, the present burveyor- 
General of India, referred to below 1 shows 
that in the year 1919-20 the Indian Survey Depart 
ment had fully recovered from the dislocation due 
to the War 

Dunng this period there were no less than 19 
survey parties in the held, of which 12 were topo 
graphical On the normal scale of one inch per mile 
(much of which was revision) and smaller gcogr iphical 
scales, about 2800 square miles was turned out 
while on the larger scales, ranging from ij inches to 
24 inches and even 64 inches (city and town surveys), 
the output, detailed partly in miles and partly in 
acres, was reckoned to be satisfactory Every class 
of country was included in the field of work from 
the sands of Rajputana to the dense forest-covered 
hill tracts of Burma and we read of the time-old 
difficulties heavy and continuous rain malaria and 
even of the clearance of villages by man-eating tigers 
It is interesting to observe that the sources of the 
Irawadi (so long a geographical problem) were finally 
mapped 

Although the costs of the different classes and 
scales of survey are set out m considerable detail 
it is difficult to frame any conclusion is to whether 
those costs have risen since the War The normal 
one-inch scale of original survey apparently varied 
between 20 Rs per square mile in Bengal and 70 Rs 
in Lower Burma This does not indicate any great 
increase on pre war costs but in itself sc irccly justifies 
any general estimate 

In the geodesic and scientific branch of the depart¬ 
ment there is a curtailment of activity No first- 
class tnangulation was carried out and both the 

1 Records of the Survey of India Annual report of Parties aud DAife* 
for 1919-20 vol 15 


pendulum and latitude obscrv itions were suspended, 
but the legislations of tidal curves by means of 
sclf-registcnng tide gauges were continued at Aden 
and at the principal ports of India Levelling 
operations weic also continued, and a new geodesic 
level net of India has been inaugurated on which 
levelling of high precision on the fore and back 
system will be the method employed I ike the exact 
determination of the height of the principal peaks 
of the Him ilaya it might be open to question 
whether the practical results of extreme precision 
are worth the expense of determination The 
magnetic suivey was also timed on dunng this 
season The report closes with the usual returns of 
the computing- and dr iwing offices 

The chief point of interest in the volume is found 
m Appendix II —the report on the expedition to 
Barnet by Major Morsliead who afterwards took 
such in active pirt in the Evciest expedition 
Ivanut (25 445 feet high) is the culminating peak of 
the /askir range and ifforded Major Morshcad and 
that distinguished mountaineer Dr Kellas an ex¬ 
cellent opportunity for scientific observation on the 
effect of high altitudes on the hum in bod> Appendix 
111 is also interesting recording a note on the topo¬ 
graphy ot the Nun Kun massif in I adakh by Major 
Kenneth Mason He has i good deal to say m criti¬ 
cism of Mrs Bullock Workmans clum to have 
established the height and position of certain peaks 
of that group m which she disigiees with indi in 
Survey lesults It is always d mgerous for the 
amateur to claim greater accur icy th in th it m un¬ 
tamed by the Trigonometrical Survey of India 
Mrs Bullock Woikmin in publishing liei account 
of her extraordinary feats of climbing pits herself 
agunst the (>TS and suffers accordingly 

r H H 


Polish Celebrations of the 450th Anniversary of the Birth of Copernicus 

N ICOLAUS COPERNICUS was born on February repeated) ‘ Bok pomagay ' (Our Lord help us) 
19, 1473 in ToruA (Thom), a town situated on Writing on this interesting detail Prof Jan Lo^ the 

the Vistula, in the north-west of Poland the 450th well-known philologist (and professor of the history 

anniversary of the birthday of the great astronomtr of Polish language in the Jagelloman University of 

occurred thus on Monday, February 19 and was Cracow) says In the year 1505 every Pole would 

celebrated m many parts of Poland with much have written the words given above exactly in the 

solemnity Impressive ceremonies were held m form m which Copernicus has written them (fetvk 
Warsaw, Wilno, Poznafi, L6di Wloclawek, and I'olskt vol vni No 1) Prof Birkenmajer adds 

Kieke, in the Jagelloman University of Cracow that in 1505, or perhaps in 1506 Copernicus had al- 

(where for four years, 1491-1495, Copernicus was an ready m his mind the ideas which eventuall\ took form 
undergraduate) the celebrations m commemoration in the well known revolutionary ‘ Commentanolus 
of the anniversary will be held at a later date, probably The Copernicus commemoration at ToruA extended 
m May over the two days—February 18 and 19 delegates 

In connexion with the Cracow proceedings a from all the universities high schools, scientific 

work, "Stromata Copemicana,” will be published societies, etc , of Poland and other guests were cordially 
under the auspices of the Polish Academy of Sciences received by the municipality and citizens of ToruA 
and Letters in Cracow , its author is Prof L The proceedings included the inauguration of the first 
Birkenmajer, the well-known biographer of Copernicus general meeting of the Polish Astronomical Society 
We have not the space to enter into an account of This meeting resolved unanimously to ask the Polish 
Prof Birkenmajer’s investigations, but the following nation to establish a National Astronomical Institute 
interesting fact may be mentioned On the October in Poland , an attempt with this object in view was 
page for the year 1505 of the book Calendamim made by Prof Banachiewuz, of the Jagelloman 
Magistri Joanms de Monte Regio," preserved in the University of Cracow and exists m the form of an 
Uppsala University Library (sign Incunab 840), astronomical station in the Carpathian Mountains 
Prof Birkenmajer discovered, in Copernicus's well- A memorial tablet on the house where Copernicus was 
known handwriting, the Polish inscription (twice born was also unveiled 
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Pathology of Market Produce 


TOURING recent years great efforts have been made 
by the biologist to gain such a knowledge of the 
diseases of cultivated crops as will permit methods of 
control to be placed at the disposal of the grower 

A reference to the pages of the Annals of Applied 
Biology, the official organ of the Association of 
Economic Biologists together with the number of 
other papers published each year dealing with the 
life history of disease-producing organisms infecting 
plants, will show that considerable progress has been 
made in this still comparatively new field But some 
brief papers published m Phytopathology, the official 
organ of the American Phytopatnological Society, will 
show that m the United States a new field of scientific 
investigation has been opened between the crop and the 
consumer Much of the produce, especially of market 
garden and greenhouse, is extremely perishable and 
the cost of fruit or vegetables to the consumer is 
largely contributed to by the heavy loss that occurs 
during transit and marketing 

In 1917 in the States a hood Products Inspection 
Service of the Bureau of Markets was established and 
was soon working m close collaboration with the 
trained investigators of the Bureau of Plant Industry 

As is pointed out by G K K Link and M W 
Gardner in a brief review of the first year’s work that 
resulted from the joint attack upon the pathology of 
market ciops ( Phytopathology , 9, pp 497-5*0) the 
first result was a revelation of the enormous economic 
importance of the problem, to which the long distances 
of transit in the United States naturally contributed 
In water melons alone, from four States dunng 1918, 
the market inspection services record a loss of 1J million 
dollars while hundreds of car loads of grapes from 
California were almost a total loss, due to decay 
induced by Botrvtis, Pemcillium, and Aspergillus 
Furthermore it was found that these losses, stoically 
borne by the trade as part of the game ’ and passed 
on to the consumer, very largely arose from preventable 
causes with the result that pathologists are being 
pressed to extend their survey from the growing crop 
to the study of the crop dunng harvesting, stonng, 
shipping, and marketing 

Another line of biological inquiry has also been 
indicated the task of salvage when prevention of loss 


is no longer possible Most of these diseases are 
fermentation processes, and a controlled fermentation 
may yield a by product of value At the outset the 
market pathologist has found himself forced to recog¬ 
nise almost a new type of disease organism Under 
field conditions this type has limited importance, but 
under market conditions the plant tissues are less 
resistant and these organisms show much greater 
virulence while attacking a wide range of plant 
species among such organisms are found the bacterial 
soft rots and Botrytis 

The American pathologist has already reached the 
stage at which his first survey enables him to indicate 
to grower and salesman the most harmful types 
of disease the characters by which they may be 
recognised by the non expert eye, the conditions 
leading to the spread of these diseases and the most 
practicable methods for their control during transport 
and storage It may be argued that in Great Britain, 
the small distance involved m transit renders the 
question of less importance But short distances do 
not always mean rapid transit, and m any case the 
most casual inspection of a fruit and vegetable market 
would show that American experience in this question 
may be of real value 

Of general application also are such results of the 
preliminary American work as their experience with 
strawberries, where N E Stevens finds ( Phytapatho - 
logv, 9, pp 171-177) that strawberries picked early in 
the day, even if wet, keep better than those berries 
picked after the sun has been on them for some hours 
Pomologists also will be quick to admit that we have 
still to learn the reasons for the different keeping 
qualities of the same variety of apple if gathered 
under different conditions Under the stimulus of war 
conditions very great progress was made in Great 
Bntain m the investigation of food storage conditions, 
and as a consequence some attention has been paid 
m recent scientific communications to the organ¬ 
ism found causing damage among stored produce 
American experience, however, would seem to raise 
the more general question whether the phytopatho- 
logical experience of the investigator should not be re¬ 
orientated so as to embrace the whole history of 
the vegetable, from field to table 


The Eruption of Sakura-jima in 1914. 


PROF OMORI has recently ( Bull Imp Earthq 
* Inves Com , vol 8, pp 467-525) published 
his sixth, and apparently last, memoir on the eruption 
of Sakura-jima of January 12, 1914, and following 
days—the greatest of all known eruptions m Japan, 
if greatness be measured by the amount of lava 
outflow and ash precipitation The six memoirs 
fill a volume of 525 pages and are illustrated by 
107 plates They constitute, according to the author, 
‘ a modest geometrical and seismological report on 
the great Sakura-jima eruption of 1914, and the 
course of the after-events followed for the next 
8 years ” Prof Omon’s readers will, I imagine, 
take a somewhat different view They are more 
likely to regard the volume as the finest monograph, 
from a physical point of view, that has ever yet been 
written on a volcanic eruption 

Summaries of previous memoirs have from time 
to time appeared in these columns 1 The first 
(September 19x4) contains a general account of the 
eruption and its accompanying phenomena The 
second memoir (April 19x6) deals with the sound 

' Vol 94, p. 389, vot 98, pp 57 58, vol zoo, p jJ, v»L *o«, pp. HSj-z« 
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and ash-precipitation areas of the eruption, the 
accompanying changes of level and the earlier 
outbursts of the volcano The third (December ,1916) 
summarises the subsequent course of activity After 
a pause of more than three years, the fourth memoir 
(March 1920) appeared containing the results of the 
levelling surveys and the soundings in Kagoshima 
Bay made after the eruption The fifth part (March 
1920) is devoted to the seismographical observation* 
of the fore-shocks and after-shocks, while the sixth 
(November 1922) deals chiefly with the destructive 
earthquake of January 12, 1914 
The interest of this earthquake lies in its occurrence 
during the eruption about 8J hours after it began 
It was clearly a tectonic, and not a volcanic, earth¬ 
quake Instead of being a sharp bnef shock of small 
disturbed area, the movement at Kagoshima was 
of considerable strength and duration, it was felt 
for about 220 miles to the N E and S S.W , and wa* 
strongly registered by European seismographs.*, 
The epicentre was situated in the Kagoshima channel, 
about 4 km south-east of the observatory in that 

• NATO**, VOL 92, 10*4, P. T tf, 
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city Judging from the duration (i 9 seconds) of 
the preliminary tremor. Prof Omori infers that the 
focus was distant 14 km from the observatory and 
therefore at a depth of 1H km Numerous stom 
lanterns and tombstones were overthrown in Kago¬ 
shima the average direction of their fall being 
N 68° W , which agrees roughly with the direction 
of the first movement registered in the same place 
The trigonometrical re-survey of the district revealed 
horizontal movements since the eruption began of 
2 62 to 452 metres to the north east and north 
m the north and north-west parts of the island, 
while new soundings made in the north part of 
Kagoshima Bay showed that the floor of the bay 
had sunk from one-half to four fathoms, except in 
two spots in which a rise of from one to three fathoms 
had occurred An hour or a little more after the 
earthquake, small sea waves or tsunami swept over 
the shore at Kagoshima At about the sime tunc 
or later, the cable from Kagoshima to Sakura-pma 
which crosses one of the elevated spots, was fractured 
on the flit bottom of the channel about one third 
of its width from the coast of the island Prof 
Omon points out that it was not a single clear fracture 
such as might have been formed if the application 
of the tension had been instantaneous, but tint 
numeious breakages occurred over a length of 420 
feet, the average distance between successive breaks 
being 1 7 feet He infers that the horizontal ind 
vertical movements of the sea-bed took place 
gradually 

The occurrence of a great tectonic earthquake 
in a vole inic district anil during the progress of vn 
eruption is somewhat rare Prof Omon gives sonic 
other examples from Japan tn this memoir Ihur 
connexion with the corresponding eruptions 1 vn 
scarcely be doubted It seems equally eleir tint 
they do not owe then origin to the vole inic outburst 
itself but that eruption and e irthquake are both 
effects of the same deeph seated cause 

C Davison 


Fishery Research in Lancashire 

THE report on the scientific fishery investigations 
* carried out under the auspices of the Lama 
shire and Western Sea Fisheries Distnct Committee 
during the year 1921, which is edited by Prof J tmes 
Johnstone, the honorary director of the scientific 
work, is characterised by the extremely eautious wav 
in which it has been drawn up While the absence 
of very definite conclusions must te> some extent be 
a matter for regret it has to be admitted that the 
amount of evidence collected though very extensive 
when considered m the aggregate is still insufficient 
to make any other course possible for a highlv- 
trained and critical mind Like so much of the 
valuable fishery work which has been accomplished 
-during the last twenty or thirty years these investiga¬ 
tions have tended to show how exceedingly complex 
the problems may become, and how difficult it is 
to get together data sufficiently varied m character 
and in sufficient quantities to provide material for 
their solution The investigations do, however 
afford clear indications of the lines upon which 
future research should proceed and make it certain 
that many of the questions discussed may be answered 
in the future, if the necessary facilities can be provided 
on an adequate scale 

The two most important articles in the report 
deal with the plaice and the herring The plaice 
investigations were commenced in 1908 and were 
specially extended m 1919-21 The y ar ® n ° w 
summarised for the whole period in a senes of tables 
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which include all the data Ihese tables will have 
1 permanent value as a record of the condition of 
the plaice population and will be invaluable for 
comparison with the results obtained in future years 
The discussion of the data is limited to broad general 
features and is directed throughout to show the 
bearing of the work on the actual practical problems 
with which the Sea I inherits Committee is called 
upon to deal 

The herring work is of a more teihmcal statistical 
chancter, and it is difficult to avoid 1 feeling of 
regret that so much work in mathematical analysis 
has been carried out upon samples containing for 
the most part only 50 fish The work it is true 
is preliminarv and it will probably be found more 
profitable in the future to examine fewer samples 
and fewer characters but with very much larger 
numbers of fish 

Mention must be made of Mr R J Daniel s work 
on the chemical composition of mussels especially 
on the substance which has been called ' glycogen ” 
in these shcll-fish It is most important that these 
biochemical studies should be continued, for they 
promise results of much interest 

1 he report of the Marine Biologu al Station at Port 
Erin for 1922 has also been published recently The 
most important paper in this report is by the late 
Prof Benjamin Moore in co operation with Messrs 
h Whit lev and T A Webster on the subject of 
photo synthesis in marine ilg.e Ihc authors show 
that green brown, and led algae are arranged on the 
shore so that each kind is in that intensity of illumina¬ 
tion which is the optimum lor the colour scheme of 
chromophy 11 s it possesses In strong lllumin ition 
green algae synthesise far more rapidly than red but 
in weak illumination the red algx svnthesise move 
npidlv th in green I he brown ilg'a, are intermedi ite 
in th« ir action 

Ihc two reports refltet credit both on those 
responsible for the organisation of the mv estigations 
and on those who have earned tinrn out 


University and Educational Intelligence 

Aberdei \ -- By the bequest of the late Miss Anne 
Hamilton (ruickshank in iqu a sum of money was 
set aside for the found ition of a chair in astronomy 
The specid trustees have now reported to the Uni¬ 
versity Court that the accumulated sum available 
exceeds 15 000/ and have recommended the founda¬ 
tion of a chair or lectureship in astronomy, includ 
ing navigation and meteorology The reoommenda 
lion is under consideration b\ a committee of the 
Couit Miss C ruickshank was the daughter of John 
Cruickshaiik, professor of mathematics in Manschal 
College and University from 1817 to the union of the 
Universities in i860 Miss Cruickshaiik also founded 
the Botanic Gardens and the Cruickshaiik Law pnze, 
while the Science Library of the U mversity is associated 
with her name 

Notice is given that the Blackwell Pnze Essay, 
value 30/ and open to all will lie awarded in 
1924 for the best essay on “ The History of the 
I ishmg Industry of the Port of Aberdeen since 
1800 ’ provided any essav sent in is of sufficient ment 
Each essay (which must bear a motto and be accom¬ 
panied by a sealed envelope bearing the same motto 
and enclosing the name and address of the sender) 
must be sent to reach the Secretary of the University 
not later than January 1, 1924 

Cambridge —A Bill has been presented to the 
House of I ords appointing Statutory Commissioners 
for the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge to make 
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statutes and regulations in general accordance with 
the recommendations contained in the recent Report 
of the Royal Commission The Cambridge Com¬ 
missioners named in the Bill are Viscount Ullswater 
(chairman), Bishop Ryle, Sir Thomas Heath, Sir 
Richard Glazcbrook, Sir Henry Wilson, Sir Hugh 
Anderson, Dr Peter Giles, Mr William Rendell, and 
Dr Hugh Dalton It is perhaps significant of the 
difference between the two Universities that the only 
Fellow of the Royal Society among the Oxford Com¬ 
missioners is Sir Archibald Garrod Regius professor 
of medicine A few only of the provisions m the Bdl 
can be selected for mention here In making statutes 
the Commissioners are to have regard to the main 
design of the founder of any institution or emolument 
affected by the statute In the case of a statute 
affecting a college thev are to have regard to the 
maintenance of the college m the interests of educa¬ 
tion religion, learning, or research In particular, in 
prescribing the scale or basis of assessment of contn 
buttons made by the colleges to University purposes 
regard is to be had m the first place to the needs of 
the several colleges m themselves for educational and 
other collegiate purposes It is not desired in reform¬ 
ing Oxford and Cambridge to reform away the peculiar 
characteristics which have built up their present 
strong position in the world of education, religion 
learning and research 

Dr G S Graham Smith Pembroke College, has 
been appointed reader in preventive medicine Dr 
J T MacCurdy, Corpus Christi College (also of 
Toronto and Johns Hopkins Universities) has been 
appointed University lecturer m psychopathology , J 
Mills, research student, Gonville and Caius College, 
has been elected to the Nita King research scholar 
ship m the etiology pathology and prevention of 
fevers 

London —The latest date for the receipt of appli¬ 
cations for grants from the Dixon Fund for the assist¬ 
ance of scientific investigations is May 14 next 
Applications, accompanied by the names and ad¬ 
dresses of two references, must be sent to the Aca¬ 
demic Registrar, University of London, South Ken¬ 
sington, S W 7 


Dr Ethel N Mills Thomas, fellow of University 
College, Ixmdon, has been appointed lecturer in botany 
and zoology at University College, Leicester 
The Times announces that Sir Walter Buchanan a 
pioneer of the frozen-meat export industry, has given 
10,000/ for the establishment of a chair of agriculture 
at Victoria College, Wellington (NZ) 

The University of Budapest announces that 
summer courses will be held this year from August 1 
to September 15 under its auspices lectures will be 
given by members of the faculties of theology, law, 
medicine, arts, and economics Full prospectuses 
are in preparation 

The Government of Western Australia has allocated 
a special grant this vear for the commencement of 
the permanent buildings of the University of Western 
Australia, Perth As recommended by the pro¬ 
fessorial board, the science departments will be the 
first to be removed to new premises, and the present 
grant for the period ending June 30, 1923, is for the 
provision of a joint building for the biology and 
geology departments The next buildings to be 
erected will be those for chemistry and for physics 
The new site for the University is at Crawley, and 
covers an area of about 160 acres The science 
buildings will be placed on high ground adjoining 
the national reserve of King’s Park, and their 
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southern frontages will command a splendid view 
of the broad sheet of Melville Water on the Swan 
River 

We notice that numerous appeals have been 
issued by professors m Germany for money for 
institutions for higher education and research, such 
as the Emperor William Institute for Physics, the 
English Seminary in Berlin University—by Prof 
Alois Brandt, who advocates the compulsory teaching 
of English in all the higher public schools of Germany 
—the Cancer Research Institute, the Seminary for 
Christian Archaeology, the Egyptian Seminary, and 
the High School of Jewish Studies It is stated that 
a good deal of political recrimination has found its 
way into the appeals Whatever may be thought 
of the policies of the German Government since the 
Wai m other respects it cannot fairly be charged with 
f ulure to appreciate the vital importance of education 
Wo have excellent authority for believing that 
throughout its financial difficulties Germany has 
had no disposition to economise in its educational 
expenditure The universities, as was pointed out 
in these columns some months ago, were never 
depleted of students during the War to anything 
like the same extent as ours while since the War 
they have been filled to overflowing, but the appeals 
would seem to indicate that the Government has 
been less generous to institutions for higher education 
and research than to the elementary and secondary 
schools and the new “ People s High Schools 
The depreciation of the mark has of course led to 
difficulties in the way of obtaining English books 
and periodicals, and these have been to some extent 
met by a system of exchange with British universities 
established last year by the Universities Bureau 

The twenty-first annual meeting of the Carnegie 
Trust for the Universities of Scotland was held on 
February 14, Lord Sands presiding The original 
endowment fund of 2 000,000/ has been increased by 
347,000/, m addition to which there are reserve funds 
amounting to nearly 183,000/ Expenditure for the 
year ended September 30,1922, amounted to 125,292/, 
including assistance in payment of class-fees, 
61,217/ , grants to universities and colleges for 
buildings, lectureships, libraries, etc, 44,925/ , en¬ 
couragement of post-graduate study and research, 
17,063/ , annual grant to women students' union, 
250/ , management expenses, 5193/ Post-graduate 
study and research were encouraged by fellowships, 
scholarships, and prizes (6958/), grants towaffls 
salaries of part-time research assistants (36001), 
grants to the Laboratory of the R C P, Edinburgh 
(2740 1 ), to St Andrews Institute for Clinical Re¬ 
search (1000/), and other grants (2765/) Arrange¬ 
ments were made with the Department of Scientific 
and Industrial Research for the simultaneous con¬ 
sideration of applications During the year sums 
amounting to 1387/ were voluntarily repaid by or 
on behalf of 39 beneficiaries, making a total of 12,583/ 
repaid since 1901 The repayments by women ex¬ 
ceeded those by men for the first tune both m num¬ 
ber and total amount In the annual report of the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York, issued a few days 
earlier than the Scottish report, stress is laid on the 
dangers and difficulties incidental to the administra¬ 
tion of all such charitable foundations and the 
necessity for the exercise of careful discrimination 
and constant watchfulness for the harmful as well as 
the beneficial results of giving Among the former 
it mentions the overcrowding of the colleges with 
students, many of whom would find their greatest 
happiness in other vocations than those to be sought 
through college training. 
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Societies and Academies. 

London 

Zoological Society, March 20 —Prof E W 
MacBride, vice-president, in the chair—is Ch 
Sarkar A comparative study of the buccal glands 
and teeth of opisthoglyph snakes, and a discussion 
on the evolution of the order from Aglypha — 
Oldfield Thomas and MAC Hinton On the 
mammals obtained in Darfur by the Lynes-I owe 
expedition — R I Pocock (1) On the external 
characters of Elaphus Hydropotes, Pudu and other 
Cervidae (2) Ihe classification of the Sciundo; 

The Optical Society, March 22 —Instr Commander 
T \ Baker in the chair —Dr L C Martin Survey¬ 
ing and navigational instruments from a historical 
standpoint Before ad 150 iccuratc knowledge of 
the Meditcrranc m basin was obtained by Ptolemy 
One of the best known of the euly instruments wis 
the astrolabe and tins instrument was developed 
considerably by the Arabs and others Specialised 
forms were used for 11 ivigation In the seventeenth 
century a simphlied form of the astrolabe capable 
of being suspended or mounted horizontally on a 
stand, was employed as a theodolite Ihis was 
subsequent to the description of Digges s theodohlus, 
in which independent horizontal and vertical axis 
were employed The usi of the telescopic sight was 
not applied to surveying instruments till the beginning 
of the eighteenth century The history of the level, 
from the “ open sight and gravity controlled forms 
to the telescopic levels of Picard and the bubbles 
of Th^venot was also discussed Improvements by 
various artists in the methods of graduation of < ircles 
and the development of dividing engines from 
Hindley to Ramsdcn and frougliton were matters 
of the greatest moment in the development of modern 
instruments I.ater developments were shown m 
the instruments by frougliton and by Ciry, which 
brought the level of construction (from the purely 
scientific point of view) almost up to that of our 
own time 


Cambridge 

Philosophical Society, Marcli 5 —Mr C T Heycock 
president, m the chair —Sir Ernest Rutherford The 
capture and loss of electrons by a-particles In a 
recent paper (Proc Roy Soc A 102 p 497, 1922) 
G H Henderson showed that swift a particles can 
capture electrons and are thus converted into singly 
chajged and neutral helium atoms The magnetic 
deflexion of a pencil of a rays m a high v icuum 
showed by the photographic method after passing 
through mica the presence of two bands—one, the 
mam band, due to He + +, and the other, the midway 
band, dne to He + particles The relative number of 
the latter increased rapidly with reduction of velocity 
Of the o-rays These conclusions have been confirmed 
by the scintillation method By deflecting the mid¬ 
way band by a combined electric and magnetic field, 
it has been proved that it is due to He + particles 
For any velocity there is a temporary equilibrium 
between the number of He + + and He + particles 
such that the number of captures is equal to the 
< number of losses The ratio of the nun bers of singly 
and doubly charged particles between the velocities 
» 7 7 x 10' and 18 xio' cm per second, vanes approxi¬ 
mately as the inverse fifth power of the velocity 
' The disappearance of the midway band when gas at 
,.jow pressure is introduced in the path of the rays 
x. gives a method of determining the mean free path of 
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the He + particles m air and other gases before con¬ 
version into He + + The mean free path vanes 
roughly as the velocity of the a-rays and is 4 to 5 
times longer in hydrogen and helium than m air 
The mean free path for capture vanes roughly os the 
inverse sixth power of the velocity Ihe mean free 
path m air for a velocity 1 5x10* cm per sec is 
about o 56 mm at N f P for capture and o 008 mm 
for loss The average a particle captures and loses 
an electron many hundred times before it is absorbed 
— P Kapitza Some observations on a particle 
tracks in a magnetic held — H Lamb The magnetic 
field of a liehx—W Burnside (1) The theory of 
errors of obscrvition (2) Ihe solution of i certain 
partial difference equation —P M b Blackett A 
note on the natural curvature of o-ray tracks 
An ipparuit relation exists between the plane uid 
direction of the curvature of the parts of a forked 
track and the plane and type of the fork itself The 
naturil curvature possibly involves the effect on the 
10m ation of the probable assymmctric structure of 
singly chaiged a-partules 


Shlfheld 

Society of Glass Technology (Birmingham meeting), 
March 21 —Prof W F b Turner in the chair — 
H S Blackmore, Violet Dimbleby, and WES 
Turner A rapid method of testing the durability of 
glassware When a very dilute solution of 1 part in 
1000 of the alkaloid narcotine hydrochloride is 
heated to boiling-point inside a glass vessel, the alkaloid 
is tlitown out of solution and can be seen as a fine 
precipitate if the glass is of poor quality Good 
glasses should show no sign of deposit when heated 
it the boiling-point for an hour —D Turner and 
VV F S Turner The corrosion of fireclay refractory 
material by glass and glass-making materials — 
Fdith M Firth, F W Hodkin, and WES Turner 
The effect of saltcake in corroding fireclay materials 
Both papers were presented by P<of 1 uracr Ex¬ 
perimental evidence was detailed shewing that in 
glass melting the corrosion of the pots or the tank 
blocks is most severe during the early stages of the 
melting of the batch sodium nitrate potassium 
nitrate and borax are particularly corrosive As the 
proportion of saltcake used in the batch increased, so 
did the extensiveness of the corrosion Resistance 
to coirosion can be improved by firing the pots and 
blocks at 1400° C before the charge of batch was 
mserted 


Paris 

Academy of Sciences, March 19 —M Albm Haller 
in the ch ur —The president announced the death 
of M Van der Waals, foreign associate —Emile 
Borel The approximation of rational or incom¬ 
mensurable numbers belongmg to given enumerable 
ensembles—I Lecornu The tune of revolution 
of the planets A discussion of a question raised 
in a recent note by M Jean ( h izy —Charles Moureu 
and Charles Dufraisse Auto-oxidation and anti- 
oxygenic action The catalytic properties of iodine 
ana its compounds The ease of acrolein According 
to the theory of the mechanism of anti-oxygemsmg 
action developed by the authors iodine and its 
compounds should exert catalytic properties in 
phenomena of auto-oxidation and should, under 
certain conditions, possess the anti-oxygemsing pro¬ 
perty Iodides of various metals and organic bases 
(33 m all) were shown to inhibit the oxidation of 
acrolein at a concentration of 1 m 1000 —L Maquenne 
The hydrolysis of maltose by malt extract —G 
Gouy The improvement of the microscope by the 
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use of X-rays —C Guichard Triply indeterminate 
systems of spheres, circles, and double points — 
Jules Andrade An arrangement of four regulating 
springs producing a constant fnction and a quadratic 
friction —J B Senderens The catalytic, dehydration 
of alcohols by dilute sulphuric acid Both the 
ether and substituted ethylene can be prepared by 
the action of sulphuric acid on the coriespondmg 
alcohol, and the ratio of ether (alkyl oxide) to 
ethylene can be varied by the addition of water 
to the acid —Ph Glangeaud A trial boring for 
petroleum at Crouellc, near Clermont-Ferrand (Puy- 
de-Ddme) The boring was taken down to 856 metres, 
and full details of the strata met with are given 
At 596 metres there was a strong evolution of 
inflammable gas and about a ton of a heavy oil 
was collected (density o 963, sulphur 9 3 per cent) 
More oil, in smaller quantities, was obtained at 
greater depths The tube was broken by an accident 
at 787 metres —M Emanuele Paterno was elected 
foreign associate, m succession to the late Prince of 
Monaco —Georges Bouligand Some points m func¬ 
tional analysis —W Margouhs The general theory 
of the representation of equations by means of 
mobile elements —J Haag I he problem of n bodies 
m relativity —Ilenry Hubert A method considered 
as new, for the stereoscopic representation of topo¬ 
graphical surfaces —R Dufour High trequency 
induction furnaces —A Leduc A new improvement 
of the equation of state of gases —I don and Eugdne 
Bloch Spark spectra of higher order A study of 
the spectrum of mercury obtained by the oscillating 
discharge in a silica tube without electrodes The 
appearance and number of lines change as the 
voltage increases - C L Guye The kinetic inter¬ 
pretation of the rule of a an t Hoff —Rdne Audubert 
The action of gelatin upon concentration cells 
A study of the effect of the progressive addition 
of gelatin on the EMI of the concentration cells 
\gl~ AgNO, Agtl- \gNO, Ag,S—AgNO, The 
results appear to show that the Ag ion is adsorbed 
by the gelatin —L Bert A new synthesis of 
cumene and p-cymene Isopropyl sulphate reacts 
with C,H t MgBr giving cumene the magnesium 
derivative of p-bromotoluenc with isopropyl sulphate 
reacts similarly, giving p-cyiriene —Emile Andrd 
The acid-alcohols contained in the oil from grape 
stones —Henry Joly Some peculiarities of tne 
Bajoci m in the neighbourhood of Montmddy (Meuse) 
—Ch Maurain Magnetic measurements in Brittany 
The results of observations made at forty-one stations 
in August and September 1922, and the magnetic 
elements (declination inclination, and horizontal 
component) reduced to January 1, 1922 —Filippo 
Eredia The temperature of the air in the province 
of Tnpoh—L Blaringhem New facts relating to 
the hybrids of wheat and /Egilops —H Colin and 
Mile Y Trouard-Riolle Dissociation of the hybrid 
smooth-bearded black barley and Albert barley — 
Lucien Daniel Regeneration of the potato by 
grafting An account of attempts to increase the 
resistance to disease of the potato by grafting on 
tomato The experiments have given promising 
results —A Polack The accommodative compensa¬ 
tion of the chromatism of the eye Insufliciency 
of d’Alembert’s theory —L Garrelon and D 
Santenolse Relations between the resistance of the 
organism to poisons and the rapid modification of 
the oculo-cardiac reflex Contribution to anti- 
anaphylaxy —Marc Romieu Contribution to the 
comparative histology of striated muscle —Mine J 
Samuel Lattis The physical conditions which 
accompany the phenomenon of necrosis produced by 
radium radiation 
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Official Publications Received. 

Report of the Rugby School Mature! History Society fur the V ear 1922 

* Tlie NattonaiVnlveralty of Ireland Calendar for the Year 1922 Pp. 
vill+323+8S4+8« (Dublin) , „ „ _ „ . 

Anna)* of the Transvaal Museum \ol 9, Part 8 pie SpheaM» of 
South Africa. By Dr George Arnold Part 2 Pp 1481» Vol 9, 
Part 4 1 he Sphegldw or Smith Africa By Dr George Arnold Parts 
pp 191 268 (Cambridge Printed at the University Pan* ) 

Stonyliurst Col lege Obaervatory Reeulta of Cfoophyeieal and Solar 
Obserxatious, 1922 With Report and Notes of the Director Rev A 1 j 
C ortie Pp *v+48 (Blackburn ) 

Annaalre de 1 Observatoire Royal de Belgique, 1924 Pp vi + 650 
(Bruxelles M Hayex) 


Diary of Societies 

HONDA 1, April 18 

Ioyal O.ooraphioal Society (at I owther Dodge, Kensington Goie), 
at . — W Irwin The Salts oi the Dead Sea and Klv er Jordan 
lovxi. Cm cboe or Suroeohs or Esqlamu at 6 —Prof Shattock 
Demonatration of SpeUnnus Illustrating Repairs of Fractures 
Inman PeicnoLooiuAL MonxiY (Industilal Sectlo 
College) at 6- Dr G H Mllee Rest Pauses 
IOTAI S iciurr or Aura at 8 -K K.lburn 1 
\itrogen (2). (Cantor LeclurO 


lection) (at Univeraity 


it. Industry Cum (at 2 Whitehall Court) a' 


lUh'iDAY, Arum 17 

Joyal Institution or ( rxat Britain, at 8—Sir Arthur Keith The 
Machinery of Human Exolutlnn (2) How Old Structures aia Lost. 
Ioyal 8wurY or Medicine at 6—General Meeting 
Ioyat Statists At Socikty, at 8 IS - Dr E ( Know Trade lorecasting 

HoyalBomety or Medici»« (Oithopiedics Section) at 6 80 
iwnmniou or Cixil hNuiNtaim at 6 —Hpeiial General Meeting 
Institute or Marin. Fnqineesr Inc at 6 30 - R l lark The 0)xua 
tlou Of WaU r tulw Hollers lurl ergo 1 aeeenger Ships 
itOYAl Photouratbio Bocuty or Great Britain, at 7 —J C Dollman 
Ditllcultles in rain ting *P h >' , 6 T de K | HB „ ltl o 

( eiemonl'U Dances and Magic Rites of the Island of Ball Dutch K«»t 
’ 1 ' I VFDNFSDAY Athii 18 

IIovai Metkirouioicai 8o< iyty, at 6 —\S H Dines and L H G Dines 
An Examination of British Uppir Air Data in the 1 Iglit of the 
Norwegian Theory of the Structure of the Cyclone -Tatui. Kobayaa 
rile Mm liamsm of Cyclones and Anticyclones— Capt E C Shanklaml 
Notes on the Fluctuations of Mean sea lex el In lb latlon to Change of 
Atmospheric Preaauie from Observations at 1 iverpool August and 

G&momiAi^SuUETY or London at 5 80 -I F N Green The Structure 

. 1 ortaskaig District of Islay 

it 8 -I) W Cutler The Protoroa of 
The Lse of tho/Microscope m l'alero- 


Royai Micboncopvai 
botanical Kesean i iUVJtsDAY< A| 

Royai Institution or Ortat Britain, a 
TraiisinlHsion of Speech by 1 Iglit (2) , , 

Linntan Society or London at > —K Heron Allen and A Earland 
The Foiamimfeia of 1 old Hone Island, South Faullc-lhe General 

Secretary The History of Botan' * . .. ‘“' r 

Centuries 

Institution or Minino and Mr 

SourrY , "oa t CoN»rRUCTixE Bibth (octroi and Raiiai Pro< rxss (at 
K SIN ltall Strand), at 8— C H Pill la the Fall in the Birth lute a 

< itaMH ac SocirrT, at 8 -R. Ibbotaon and J Kenner The Influence of 
Nitro groups on the Reactivity “(.huhstltuentain theBoniene^NtioJeui 


> Ranklne The 


n m Colour during Kuur 
Y (at Geological 8oclet] 


Part VII Reactions of 2 S and 


H Kon and 
rbon Hj 
By Chi 


Part 1 The 


m xylene —S F Birrh 

__ The Chemistry of the Three 

Influence of the Cyclohexane Ring on tli 


of Catalytic Reactlona 


r BID AY, 

Royal Society or Arts (Domini 
at 4 80 —Sir Richard A “ "- 1 
the British Empire 


Redmayne The Base Metal Reeourcea of 

_ Arthur Keith 

"liie Shape slid Relationships of the Stomach 
Institution or Mechanicai Bnoinexrs, at 8 

Junior Institution or Enoinbxr* at 7 80 —H H Munro The Business 
of Engineering 

Institution or 1. _ 

7 80 —C II Richardson The 

Royai Photooraiuhc Society o. -— 

Commercial Aspects of Piotxirlal Photography _ 

Royai Society or Meditine (AnsBsthellca Section) (Annual Genera) 
Meeting and an Ordinary Meeting), at 8 80 -Dr J H Ohaldeoytt and 
others Dlacnaalon on Coroner* Inquests the Olasilfloatlon of Aiue* 
thetic Deaths as violent or unnatural „ k 

Royal_Sooiety or MmciNB^Electro-Thein^ 


ti Inrpeotion (at Royal Society of Arts), at 

The Inspection of Ball Bearings 

rv or Great Britain, at 8 •—J Sewell The 
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The Water in the Atmosphere 1 

By Dr G C Simpson, FRS, Director of the Meteorological Office 


T HE dictionary definition of “ saturation ” is “ the 
state of a body when quite filled with another/' 
and it is usual to think of saturated air as air which is 
full of water vapour to such an extent that further 
water cannot be added without condensation taking 
place This, however, is a wrong conception, for there 
is no limit to the amount of water vapour which air 
can contain at any temperature, provided that it is 
perfectly pure, except that ultimately the molecules of 
vapour will be so near together that there will be no 
distinction between vapour and liquid 
Air at 30° C is said to be saturated when its vapour 
pressure is 31 51 mm of mercury, but if to such satur¬ 
ated air we add water in sufficiently small drops it 
will be evaporated immediately and the liquid drops 
transformed into invisible vapour If we could add 
drops with so small a diameter as 1 6 x 10 7 cm the air 
would devour them with avidity until its vapour 
pressure was more than 126 mm , and then would be 
ready for more if smaller drops could be supplied 
The question of whether air can hold more vapour or 
not depends entirely on how the water is presented to 
it If the water is presented with a flat surface, evapora¬ 
tion will take place until there is so much water vapour 
present in the air that as many water molecules return 
to the surface as leave it, the air is then saturated with 
reference to a flat surface of pure water If the surface 
is curved—convex towards the air—more water mole¬ 
cules will leave each square centimetre of the surface 
than m the case of a flat surface, hence there must be 
more vapour molecules in the air before equilibrium is 
attained Thus the saturation vapour pressure oveT a 
curved surface is lugher than over a flat surface at the 
same temperature On the other hand, if the water 
contains certain impurities —e g sulphuric acid, calcium 
chloride, and salts in general-less molecules leave the 
, surface than m the case of pure water, hence a smaller 
number of molecules in the air will be sufficient to 
produce equilibrium over a solution 
* In accordance with the usual practice we will describe 
air as saturated when the water vapour it contains is m 
equilibrium with a flat surface of pure water at the 
same temperature This will define the saturation 
pressure at each temperature, and relative humidities 
} will be given m terms of this saturation pressure 
It is well known that water can exist in the liquid 
- state at temperatures far below the freezing point, and 
^therefore water and ice may exist side by side over a 
^Jarge range of temperature But the vapour pressure 
^%hich is in equilibrium with ice at a given temperature 
I^Pbcoun# <Wtv«ed »t Roy«l ImtlUrtloo on Friday, Mar* t, >»»}. 


is lower than that which is m equilibrium with super¬ 
cooled water at the same temperature, that is, air is in 
equilibrium with ice at a relative humidity below 100 
per cent 

Thus, according to our definition of relative humidity, 
the water vapour in air may be in equilibrium with 
water over a large range of relative humidities accord¬ 
ing to the physical state of the water present The 
following tables give the relative humidity of air m 
equilibrium with pure water in the liquid and solid 
state 

Tabie I 

Relative humidity of air in equilibrium with water 
surfaces of various rain at o C 



Tabie II 

Relative humidity o) air in equilibrium uit'i a flat 
surface of ice at various temperatures 



(ONDFNSATION AT IEMPERA1UK1 S ABOVE THE 

Freezing Point 

It was m 1880 that Aitken first show cd that condensa¬ 
tion does not necessarily take place in air when its 
temperature is lowered below the dew point He 
expanded carefully filtered air and found that no fog 
formed even when there was considerable supersatura- 
tion Aitken was led to the conclusion “ that vapour 
molecules in the atmosphere do not combmc with each 
other, that before condensation can take place there 
must be some solid or liquid nucleus on which the 
vapour molecules can combine, and that the dust m the 
atmosphere forms the nuclei on which the water- 
vapour molecules condense ” 

Aitken invented a most ingenious mstrument, easy 
to work and very transportable, by means of vt hich it 
is possible to count the number of nuclei present in the 
air Thousands of tests of the atmospheric nuclei have 
been made with this instrument at many places over the 
world, and nowhere has air free from nuclei been found 
The number of nuclei is seldom less than 100 per c c , 
while in most country places the nuclei rise to 
thousands, and in cities such as London and Pans the 
number may be so great as 100,000 to 150,000 per c c 
The general explanation of these observations is as 

*3 
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follows If there were no dust particles present the 
drops of water would have to be built up from aggre¬ 
gates of water molecules Now the radius of a water 
molecule is 2 x io~ 8 cm , therefore if a few molecules 
met together by chance they would only form a very 
small drop, which would be so small that it could not 
exist unless there was large supersaturation For 
example, according to Table II a drop having a radius of 
72 x 10" 7 cm would require a supersaturation of 20 per 
cent, yet nearly 20,000 water molecules would be re¬ 
quired to form such a drop If, however, there were 
dust particles present the molecules of water would be 
deposited on them, and the radu of the initial drops 
would be so large that little supersaturation would be 
required to maintain them 
This explanation appeared to satisfy every one for a 
long time, but in recent years considerable doubt has 
begun to be expressed Already, in 1885, Assmann 
had searched for the dust nuclei when cloud particles 
evaporated under the microscope, and had come to the 
conclusion that if anv were present they must have a 
smaller radius than 2 5 x 10 6 cm 
In 1912, Wigand made the reverse experiment He 
first took careful counts of the number of nuclei in the 
air, then he created large quantities of dust by beating 
carpets, blowing up large clouds of coal, coke, and 
ordinary dust by means of bellows Although he made 
such large clouds of dust that it was extremely un¬ 
pleasant to work in them, he could not find any increase 
in the number of nuclei in his condensation apparatus 
In 1910, A Wegener directed attention to another 
difficulty The distance one can see through the 
atmosphere depends on the number of dust particles 
present and their sire From measurements made at 
Ben Nevis it had been found, from a comparison between 
the transparency of the atmosphere and the number of 
nuclei measured m Aitken’s instrument, that the damper 
the air the less the number of nuclei necessary in order 
to see the same distance The observations gave the 
following result 


Tabl* III 



This can only be explained if the size of the dust 
particles increases as the humidity increases, even when 
the humidity is still far below its saturation value 
But this is not an effect which one would expect if the 
w °nly function of the dust particles is to act as nuclei, 
1 for there would be no condensation on them until the 


air has reached its saturation point At all humidities 
less than roo per cent the dust particles would remain 
dry and therefore of constant size 

From these and other observations meteorologists 
have been led to the opinion that condensation does not 
commence on dust particles, if dust is to be understood 
m the ordinary wav, but on hygroscopic substances, 
and that Aitken’s instrument does not measure the 
number of dust particles present but the number of 
hygroscopic particles 

A great deal of work has recently been done on this 
question, especially b> Kohler in Norway Working 
on a mountain in the extreme north of Norway, Kohler 
analysed the water obtained from the large deposits of 
nme which formed on the surroundings of his observa¬ 
tory Rime is frozen cloud partu les, and in this way 
he was able to determine the chemical contents of the 
actual cloud particles before they had had time to 
become contaminated He found that calcium chloride 
was always present, and concluded that sea-salt obtained 
from the spray of the sea forms the true nuclei of cloud 
condensation His results indicate that when the drops 
are extremely small there is sufficient salt present to 
reduce the vapour pressure to the samt extent as the 
small radius of the drop increases it, thus allowing 
condensation to take place Kohler is tempted to 
generalise his results and to c ontend that sea-salt is the 
mam foreign substance on which condensation takes 
place It is, however, not necessary to go so far as this, 
for there are manv other sources of hygroscopic sub¬ 
stances Lenard and Ramsancr have shown that sun¬ 
light—probablj onlv the ultra-violet part—acts mi the 
oxygen, nitrogen, and water vapour of the atmosphere, 
producing very hygroscopic substances 

Large quantities of material capable of becoming 
condensation nuclei arc produced by all processes of 
combustion Thus the household fyes and factory 
chimneys of centres of industry produce vast quantities 
of nucleus-forming material, chief of which is sulphur¬ 
ous oxide, S 0 2 This, when illuminated by sunlight m 
the atmosphere, is a very hygroscopic substance cap¬ 
able of causing condensation m unsaturated air It is 
estimated that m England something like 5000 tons of 
sulphur are burnt each day m coal fires, giving enough 
sulphur products to pollute the atmosphere from Land’s 
End to John o’ Groat’s Other products of combustion 
are also hygroscopic, thus it is not surprising that 
air from large industrial centres contains enormous 
quantities of nuclei 

It is not necessary for hygroscopic particles to be 
large m order for water to be deposited upon them. 
Their chemical affinity for water is sufficiently large to 
counterbalance the surface tension forces which cause 
small pure-water particles to evaporate unless there is 
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supersaturation A single molecule of a hygroscopic 
substance would probably be able to gather around 
itself sufficient water to make a drop large enough to 
grow by ordinary condensation Thus, whereas the 
hygroscopic properties are important to build up a drop 
to a certain size, after that size has once been reached 
the hygroscopic attraction may cease through excessive 
dilution, but condensation will continue until the drop 
is in equilibrium with the surrounding vapour 

The ordinary small ion, m my opinion, takes no 
part whatever in meteorological processes Before any 
deposition of water can take place on small 10ns, four¬ 
fold supersaturation is necessary in the case of negative 
10ns and six-fold m the case of positive 10ns We have 
absolutely no evidence of .anything like these super¬ 
saturations in the atmosphere, and I have shown at some 
length, in a paper published in the Philosophical 
Magazine, that even in the case of thunder-storms, m 
which the conditions are bv far the most favourable 
for the formation of supersaturated air, small 10ns take 
no part in the condensation Further, we have no 
evidence that small 10ns act likchygroscopic substances, 
they do not appear to grow appreciably in size m 
saturated air, in fact they act like any other air molecule 
until four-fold or six-fold supersaturation is actually 
reached 

With regard to large 10ns (Langevin 10ns), these do 
appear from Pollock’s work to grow with increase of 
humidity, but, as Pollock found that they do not form 
in pure air, these 10ns are probably nothing more than 
ordinary hygroscopic nuclei, with a small ion attached 

Without detracting m any way from the value of 
Aitken’s work, we see that it is necessary to revise his 
conclusions, and to say that hygroscopic substances 
and not dust form the nuclei of condensation I do not 
think that Aitken would have been surprised at this 
development of his work, for he clearly recognised the 
importance of salt particles as efficient nuclei 

Condensation at Temperatures bflow the 
Prep zing Point 

When the temperature of the air is below the freezing 
point, condensation of the contained water vapour is 
a still more difficult problem, for there is very little 
experimental evidence to go upon One thing is certain 
owing to the small amount of vapour present, it is 
inconceivable that condensation will take place by the 
fortuitous meefing of molecules, some kind of nuclei 
therefore will be necessary 

According to experiments made on crystallisation 
from supersaturated solutions, we may conclude that 
crystallisation does not start readily on a perfectly 
spherical surface An angular nucleus is necessary, and 
the nearer the angles are to those of the natural angles 


of the crystal the more readily will condensation take 
place When sledging m the Antarctic with Captain 
Scott m 1911 we became enveloped in a fog during 
sunshine On the fog opposite the sun we saw a white 
bow in the position usually occupied by a rainbow 
This phenomenon can only be explained on the assump¬ 
tion that the fog was composed of small spheres, but 
the temperature was - 29 0 C (-2i°F) We are quite 
familiar with super-cooled water drops which have been 
formed when liquid drops are cooled from temperatures 
above to temperatures below the freezing point In 
this case there was no part of the atmosphere within 
hundreds of miles of the place of observation in which 
the temperature was above the freezing point, and 
almost a dead calm existed at the time, hence these 
drops could not have formed at a high temperature and 
then been super-cooled 

The only explanation which appears possible to 
me is that m the clear air of the Antarctic there 
are no “dust” particles suitable for condensation 
available, but there are plenty of the hygroscopic 
molecules of which we have already spoken With 
increasing humidity these hygroscopic molecules 
attract water from the air and form clusters of water 
molecules, but we know from colloidal chemistry- that 
such clusters are in the spheroidal and not in the 
crystalline form If this explanation is correct 
we have real liquid drops and the vapour pressure 
m the air must be that appropriate to a water 
surface—we may neglect the cuivature of the drops, as 
their radn were probably of the order of o 001 cm But 
according to fable II air at - 30° C is saturated with 
reference to ice at a relative humidity of 74 per cent, 
hence in this case the air was heavily supersaturated 
with reference to the solid state This accounts for 
the fact, recorded at the time, that ‘ the fur of the 
sleeping-bags and the wool of sweaters became covered 
with hoar frost,” for these substances formed excellent 
nuclei for the condensation of the water vapour direct 
into the solid state 

Support for this explanation is given bv observa¬ 
tions made by Wegener m Greenland He describes 
how, in temperatures below -40° C with perfectly 
clear air, a strip of fog started at the house and extended 
for several kilometres in the direction of the wind At 
such temperatures condensation takes place on water at 
100 per cent relative humiditv, but on ice or solid nuclei 
at 67 per cent The actual humidity was between these 
limits, therefore the air was not saturated with reference 
to the hygroscopic nuclei, but was supersaturated with 
reference to solid nuclei 'There were, however, none of 
the latter present in the pure free air, but the air 
escaping from the hut was highly charged with solid 
nuclei, chiefly the products of combustion, and when 
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this contaminated air mixed with the pure air condensa- ! 
tion took place and the long strip of mist resulted 

This observation furnishes the explanation of an old- 
standing difficulty in meteorological optics Cirrus 
and other very high clouds frequently exhibit a most 
beautiful colour effect, which has received the name 
iridescent clouds, as the clouds appear to be iridescent 
with colours like those of mother-of-pearl If cirrus 
clouds are alwavs composed of ice particles, as one has 
generally concluded on account of the low temperature 
of the atmosphere where they form, the colours cannot 
be satisfactorily explained , but if they are composed 
of water drops the explanation is easy If water drops 
can exist at - 30° C near the earth’s surface, there is no 
longer any reason to postulate ice crystals for the cirrus 
clouds, and we may now say definitely that indescent 
clouds prove that cirrus clouds are sometimes composed 
of spherical water drops But it also proves that air, 
especially m the upper atmosphere, is frequently devoid 
of solid nuclei on which condensation can take place 

Haze —Perfectly pure air is almost completely trans¬ 
parent to visual light waves, and if the air were always 
pure we should see distant objects through air almost 
as dearly as through a vacuum But the air is never 
pure, there are always more or less particles of foreign 
matter present The action of these particles is two¬ 
fold first, they reduce the amount of light reaching 
the eye from distant objects, and, secondly, in the day¬ 
time they scatter the general light of the sky and so 
send to the eye extraneous light which reduces the 
contrast between distant light and dark objects on 
which visibility depends Generally this foreign matter 
consists of a mixture of solid ponderable particles and 
hygroscopic molecules The latter m perfectly dry 
air would be practically invisible, but when loaded with 
water in a humid atmosphere they add to the obscurity 
of the atmosphere 

The amount of obscurity will therefore vary with the 
amount of solid matter and with the humidity of the 
air Haze is due to this land of obscurity, and vanes 
in mtensity from the slight obscurity of polar regions, 
which depends almost entirely on the hygroscopic 
particles, to the dense obscunty of a dust storm m 
tropical regions, which is due almost entirely to solid 
particles 

Mist.—When the temperature of air falls, the 
humidity increases until the saturation point is reached 
The diameters of the hygroscopic particles grow, but 
even in saturated air the amount of water extracted is 
not great, and if there is little solid matter present the 
obscunty is not marked But if the temperature falls 
below the dew point the hygroscopic particles are 
sufficiently large to form excellent nuclei for condensa¬ 


tion, and relatively large amounts of water are de¬ 
posited for small falls of temperature 

Real condensation has now commenced, and the 
obscunty changes from that of haze to that of mist 
It has been a common practice to record atmosphenc 
obscunty as haze when there is a noticeable difference 
between the readings of the wet- and dry-bulb thermo¬ 
meters, and as mist when the readings are the same 
This, however, is not a true entenon, for the air can be 
saturated without condensation, while mist cannot be 
formed until water has been condensed on account of 
a fall of temperature after the dew point has been 
reached The whole process of the formation of haze 
and mist is continuous, and m practice it is practically 
impossible to say when haze becomes mist, although 
extreme cases are easily distinguished Nevertheless 
haze and mist are fundamentally different, for haze 
owes its origin to foreign matter, and the small amount 
of water associated with hygroscopic nuclei, while 
mist is due to an actual precipitation of water from 
vapour to liquid 

Fog — There is, however, no fundamental difference 
between mist and fog m most cases fog is only a 
dense mist, and the density at which mist becomes fog 
is a matter of definition It is now the practice of the 
London Meteorological Office to limit fog to the obscunty 
in which objects at one kilometre are not visible 

When mist and fog are formed m fairly clear air they 
are white On the other hand, if the air contains a 
large quantity of impurities, such as carbon particles 
from imperfect combustion, the mist particles absorb 
the impurities and become themselves dark-coloured 
In this way are formed those dense fogs in London 
which are likened to pea soup It was originally 
thought that the density of a London fog was due to 
the fact that the smoke of the city provided an un¬ 
usually large number of nuclei on which condensation 
could take place, thus offering a temptation to the air 
to deposit its moisture which it could not resist As a 
matter of fact, there are always sufficient nuclei in the 
purest air m England to allow of the formation of fog 
whenever the meteorological conditions are suitable 
The relationship between smoke and fog is peculiar, 
and may be said to be accidental The meteorological 
conditions which are necessary for the formation* of 
fog are such that while they last smoke cannot get 
away either vertically or horizontally from the place of 
its origin Above the fog there is a temperature in* 
version which effectively prevents all |n%ard motion 
of either air or smoke, while fogs over tKiaand usually 
form in calm air Thus dunng a fog practically all die 
smoke which London makes is kept over it and within 
a few hundred feet of the ground This smoke, com* 
bined with the deposited water, can, as we all kn6w> 
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produce such an obscurity that midday is as dark as 
midnight The total abolition of smoke from London 
would not reduce the occasions on which mist and fog 
occur, but many fogs would remain mists, and we 
should never have a “ London particular ” 

For the formation of mist and fog it is necessary that 
the temperature of the air should continue to fall after 
the dew point of the air has been reached The extent 
of the fall below the original dew point determines the 
density of the obscurity, neglecting for the moment 
the effect of impurities This coolmg can be brought 
about in several ways, of which only two are of real 
importance Fogs may be caused by warm air blowing 
over a cold sea or a cold land surface, and the method | 
by which the temperature of the air is then reduced on 
account of turbulence was first explained in a brilliant 
paper by G I Taylor, which has become a meteoro¬ 
logical classic The fogs of London are, however, 
almost entirely due to the loss of heat from the lower 
layers of the atmosphere into a clear sky above The 
air radiates its heat, its temperature falls, and condensa¬ 
tion takes place as already described Other methods 
of fog formation, such as the mixing of warm and cold 
air, are of secondary importance and never give nse to 
more than patchy local mists or light fogs 
Clouds —Adiabatic coolmg plays no part in the 
formation of mists and fogs, because the pressure 
changes m any given layer of the atmosphere are 
relatively small and slow Appreciable adiabatic cool¬ 
ing can take place only when air is raised in the atmo¬ 
sphere, and then the coolmg may be large and rapid 
When air not saturated rises in the atmosphere its 
temperature is reduced by about i° C for every 100 
metres of ascent When the ascent is carried far 
enough the dew point is reached, after which any 
further rise will cause condensation on the nuclei 
present As the ascent is carried beyond the point of 
condensation more and more water is deposited, with 
a consequent mcrease m the size of the drops 1 his is 
the manner in which clouds are formed, and there are 
very good reasons for saying that it is the only way 
Thus there is a fundamental difference between the 
method of formation of clouds and fogs fogs form 
without any ascent of the air, while clouds are never 
formed without it Thus it is not correct to describe 
clouds as fogs of the upper atmosphere 
The very sharp line of demarcation between the air 
under % cloud and the cloud itself needs explanation 
- There is no slow transition between the clear air and 
the cloudy air, as one would Expect if clouds were due 
to the gradual increase in the size of drops from small 
nuclei to relatively large cloud particles We must 
picture the hygroscopic nuclei collecting more and more 
i water around them as they nse with the ascending 


current, owing to the mcrease m relative humidity 
But when saturation is reached they are still very 
small, say about 11 x 10- 5 cm , that is, they are smaller 
than the wave lengths of light (5x10"® cm), and 
therefore cannot be directly observed, and produce little 
obscunty m the air, which still appears relatively clear 
Drops of this sue need supersaturation to grow, but we 
see from Table I that only 1 per cent supersaturation is 
necessary They are, however, unstable, for as they 
grow they need less supersaturation Thus as soon as 
the air is sufficiently supersaturated to be in equilibrium 
with the nuclei the slightest further nse causes the drops 
to grow very rapidly to the size in which they are in 
equihbnum with saturated air The height at which 
this change occurs is the height of the base of the cloud 

Rain —Before we are able to form a clear idea of the 
processes which give nse to rainfall it will be necessary 
to consider the laws of the fall of water drops through 
the air 

It is well known that in a vacuum all bodies fall at 
the same rate with a constant acceleration, so that their 
velocity constantly increases When, however, bodies 
fall through a resisting medium, such as air, thev more 
or less quickly reach such a velocity that the resistance 
of the air equals the pull of gravity, after which they 
fall with a constant velocity, which is different accord¬ 
ing to the density and shape of the falling bodies 

Expenments have been maefe to determine the rate of 
fall of water drops through air at atmospheric pressure, 
and the following “ end velocities ” have been found 
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Three important points are to be noticed about these 
results 

(a) The extremely small velocities with which small 
drops fall The average radius of the drops in clouds 
from which ram is not falling is approximately o 001 cm 
Such particles, accordmg to our table, would fall only at 
the rate of a little over a centimetre a second 
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(b) As the drops get larger the rate of fall tends to a 
constant value of about 8 metres a second 

(c) Drops for which 7 = 025 cm have the most rapid 
fall, larger drops fall more slowly 

Lenard has given the reason for (c) He showed that 
the friction on the air causes deformation of the drops, 
so that instead of retaining the shape of spheres thev 
become flattened out, thus presenting an increased re¬ 
sistance to the air through which they are falling This 
deformation becomes appreciable when the radius of 
a drop is about 02 cm and then increases rapidly as the 
drop grows larger When the radius is about o 25 cm 
and the drop is falling at the rate of 8 metres a second, 
any further increase m volume produces a greater 
flattening, and instead of the velocity being increased it 
is slightly decreased When the size of the drop is 
such that if it were not flattened it would have a 
diameter of about half a centimetre, 7 = 0 25 cm , the 
drop becomes very unstable, and all drops larger than 
this quickly break up into a number of smaller drops, 
which of course fall more slowly This means that 
raindrops can never fall through air at a greater 
velocity than 8 metres a second Small drops fall 
slower than this, and large drops flatten out as soon as 
they are falling at 8 metres a second, and then soon 
break up into smaller drops 

In the above all the velocities have been given for air 
at normal pressure If, however, the pressure is less, all 
the results are the same, except that the velocities must 
be increased m the proportion jBhJV, in which B is the 
normal pressure and P the actual pressure 

Dines has found that in Europe the quantity of 
vapour in air is always very small If the whole water 
vapour m the atmosphere on an average summer day 
were precipitated it would only give a total rainfall of 
080 in The greatest amount ever measured on a 
summer day in Europe would only give 15m of 
ram, and of course the quantity is much less m winter j 
How then can we have rainfall of several inches of I 
ram in the course of an hour or so ? The answer is I 
simple the ascending currents which are necessary to I 
cause precipitation carry with them their own water : 
vapour to supply the rainfall An ascending current of 
air which is saturated at io° C (50° F) needs only an 
upward velocity of r metre a second to carry with it 
sufficient vapour to give a rainfall of more than 1 inch 
per hour, so that there is no difficulty in explaining the 
greatest rate of rainfall ever expenenced in the tropics 

There are many ways m which the air is caused to 
nse in the atmosphere, ascending currents up to many 
metres a second are possible, and do occur m the atmo¬ 
sphere Let us think of air rising at about 10 cm per 
second, which is the order of the upward velocity of the 
air m depressions At a certain height cloud particles 


form as already described These have a radius of about 
o 001 cm and fall relatively to the air at 1 3 cm per sec, 
hence they are earned upwards with the air, but the 
base of the cloud remains at the same height because 
new cloud particles are constantly being formed at that 
height As the air rises the cloud particles grow in 
size, because water is being condensed on them, and they 
lag more and more behind the air Drops with a 
radius of o 002 cm are falling as rapidly as the air is 
rising, and therefore remain stationary, while drops of 
o 007 cm are falling at the rate of one metre a second, 
and therefore fall through the rising air and appear at 
the earth’s surface as rain It is obvious that this 
proc ess will continue as long as the ascending currents 
continue, and m this way we get the continuous steady 
ram with which we arc so familiar in this country 
The rate of rainfall will increase as the upward 
velocity of the ascending air increases until the upward 
velocity becomes greater than 8 metres a second When 
this occurs no water can fall through the ascending air 
for the reason already explained All water condensed 
in such an upward current--and it will be a very large 
amount — is carried upwards until the upward air 
velocity falls below 8 metres a second, as it is bound to 
do at some height ov> mg to lateral spreading out Here 
water accumulates in large amounts It is the sudden 
cessation of the upward velocity m such an ascending 
current which gives nse to the so-called cloud-bursts, 
for when the sustaining current stops the accumulated 
water falls just as though the cloud had literally burst 
The accumulated water while it is suspended m the 
air is constantly going through the process of coalescing 
into large drops, which at once become deformed and 
broken up again into small drops Every time a drop 
breaks there is a separation of clectncity, and this is 
probably the chief source of electncity m a thunder¬ 
storm lhn explains why thunder-storms are asso¬ 
ciated with heavy rainfall and do not occur in polar 
regions where there is no rain 
Hall —I have already explained how the small liquid 
cloud particles are earned upwards with the ascendmg 
air, but as the air rises its temperature constantly falls, 
and there must come a point m the ascent when the 
temperature falls befow the freezing point The cloud 
particles do not immediately turn into ice As a 
matter of fact it is not an easy matter to freeze perfectly 
pure water, and water can remain liquid at temperatures 
far below the freezing point Observations i^ade on 
mountains and m balloons and aeroplanes have proved 
conclusively that cloud particles remain liquid at 
temperatures so low as - 20° C How far small drops 
can be super-cooled before they solidify we do not 
know, but super-cooled drops are in a very unstable 
state From Table II we see that at -so 0 C, 
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$ ice forms when the relative humidity over water 
is 8a per cent, which means that if water and 
ice are simultaneously present the relative humidity 
of the air relative to the ice is 121 per cent ,te it 
is 21 per cent supersaturated Thus if a few drops 
become converted into ice they are in a highly super¬ 
saturated atmosphere, and so will grow rapid]} at the 
expense of the water drops Meteorologists generally 
consider that - 20° C is about the limit at which large 
water particles can exist without changing into ice 
Let us consider a region in the atmosphere through 
which there is an ascending current of air The air is 
supposed to have a temperature of 20° C, and a relative 
humidity of about 50 per cent at the ground As the air 
rises, at first its temperature is reduced by i° C for 
each roo metres of ascent Hence by the time it has 
risen 1000 metres its temperature will have been reduced 
to io° C , and it will have reached its dew pomt Here 
the cloud level begins As it rises still further its 
temperature continues to decrease, but not so rapidly 
as before, because the condensation of water vapour 
r< leases the latent heat of vaporisation It reaches 0° C 
at a height of 3000 metres Hence the region between 
1000 and 3000 metres contains only drops of water 
As the air rises above 3000 metres the temperature falls 
still lower, but the water particles do not freeze at once, 
they remain super-cooled We may assunv* that at 
- 20 0 C , which is rea< hed at about 6000 metres, the 
super-cooled drops solidify and the remaining part of 
the cloud above this level is composed of snow alone 
There will not be a sharp division betwein the region 
of super-cooled water and the region of snow For a 
certain distance ice crystals and super-cooled water will 
be mixed together Such conditions are very unstable, 
and from considerations of the vapour pressure alone 
the ice particles grow rapidly, because the vapour over 
super-cooled water is highly supersaturated with respect 
to ice In addition, the slightest contact between ice 
and super-cooled water causes the latter to solidify at 
once The original ice particle will therefore quickly 
grow in size and, if the ascending current is not too large, 
will commence to fall It has, however, to fall through 
3000 metres of super-cooled water drops, and in doing 
so grows appreciably in size As each super-cooled 
water particle strikes the ice it solidifies, and also 
imprisons a certain amount of air, so that by the time 
the ice particle reaches the bottom of the super-cooled 
region it is simplv a ball of soft white ice without any 
sign of regular crystalline structure 

If the descent through the super-cooled region has 
been fairly rapid the temperature of the ice ball will be 
considerably below the freezing pomt when it arrives 
in the region where the temperature is o° C, and the 
doud particles are not super-cooled. As*it continues 


xi 

its way downwards it receives a considerable addition 
of water in the first place, by direct deposition, because 
it is colder than the air, and, secondly, by collision with 
the water particles This water covers the surface of 
the cold ice ball with a uniform layer of liquid which 
quickly freezes into clear solid ice, with little or no 
imprisoned air Finally the ice escapes from the bottom 
of the cloud, and fdlls to the ground as a hailstone 
When hailstones are split open to show their internal 
structure we can nearly always see the inner soft 
white mass of ice which was collected while the stones 
were in the supc r-coolcd region, surrounded by a layer 
of clear transparent ue formed by the freezing of the 
water deposited when the stone was passing through 
the non-super-cooled region 

lhis simple explanation of the formation of a hail¬ 
stone was not considered satisfactory at first, because 
it was considered that hailstones produced in this way 
must necessarily be small Trabert calculated that 
if a hailstone started to fall from a height of 2 kilo¬ 
metres, and swept up all the water it met on its way 
down, its radius would grow only by 3 millimetres 
But Trabert left manv things out of consideration, as 
pointed out by Wegener In the first place, he started 
his hailstone much too low in the atmosphere , he 
should have started it from a height nearer 8 kilo¬ 
metres than 2 Secondly, he neglected the effect 
of the ascending currents We know that there are 
v lolent ascending currents during thunder-storms, in 
which alone hailstones arc formed The ascending 
currents may be so violent thit even large hailstones 
will not be able to fall through them, but they are all 
the time falling rapwllv relatively to the air, and there¬ 
fore sweeping water out of it 
Th( velocity with which u hails cone falls through 
still air at atmospheru oressure is 

f»-=i24fiy'r cm /sec 

If, therefore, the velocity of the ascending current were 
10 metres per second, the hailstone could not commence 
to fall until it had a radius of o 64 cm It would then 
commence to fall very slowly as its size grew larger, but 
it would all the time be moving relatively to the air at 
a greater rate than 10 metres a second Thus the 
effective height through which it would fall would be 
very great in comparison with the actual height 
It must also be remembered that with such an 
ascending current no water could fall m the form of 
rain, all the water would be retamed in the cloud, the 
water content of which could be very large indeed, thus 
giving large quantities of water to be swept up by the 
hailstone When we also take mto account that a 
hailstone is generally very much colder than the sur¬ 
rounding saturated air, so that the deposition of 
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moisture on it from the vapour would be large, there is 
no difficulty m explammg the size of all ordinary hail¬ 
stones 

It must not be considered, however, that an ascending 
current is steady Just as we have gusts and lulls in 
horizontal winds, so we have mcreases and decreases in 
the velocity of ascending currents Thus a hailstone 
which has penetrated into the lower part of the cloud 
might be blown upwards and so go through the whole 
process again In this case we should have a layer of 
white ice deposited around the clear layer, around 
which again there would be another layer of clear ice 
In fact, if a hailstone is held by the ascendmg currents 
near to the region where the temperature is o° C , it 
might well be carried up and down between the regions 
where the water is super-cooled and where it is not 
several times We should then have several con¬ 
centric layers of clear and white ice, and a broken stone 
would have the appearance of an onion Such cases 
are not at all uncommon 

For the formation of hailstones two conditions must 
be fulfilled 

(a) I he clouds must extend through a great vertical 

height so that the three regions of water par¬ 
ticles, super-cooled particles, and snow are ex¬ 
tensive and well developed 

(b) There must be violent ascending currents, other¬ 

wise the stones would fall too rapidly to grow 
to a large size 

These conditions are best fulfilled in warm regions, for 
there violent ascending currents are most easily de¬ 
veloped, and the condensation starts at a relatively 
high temperature, so giving regions of water particles 
and super-cooled water particles of great depth 
These are the reasons why hailstones only occur during 
the summer in temperate regions, and why the most 
violent hailstorms and the largest hailstones are found 
in tropical regions 

Soft Hall.—If the temperature at the ground were 
much lower than in the case just considered, the region 
between the bottom of the cloud layer and the zero 
isothermal would be much reduced It is in this 
region that the hailstone receives its coat of clear trans¬ 
parent ice The hailstones which then fall would be 
relatively small, and consist only of the soft white 
balls appearing in the centre of the more complete 
hailstones 

Falls of soft hail of this nature are quite common in 
the winter in Europe and m the hills of India, there 
are frequently falls of soft hail during the winter and 
spring m Simla The reason is clear, for in Europe the 
temperature of the ascending current is so low that the 
freezing point 13 reached almost at the bottom of the 


cloud, while in Simla the clouds form over the plains^ 
and Simla itself is so high that the region m which water * 
particles exist is mainly below the station Thus the 1 
hail which falls in Europe during the winter and In the \ 
hills of India falls almost immediately out of the region 
of super-cooled water particles, and therefore has had no 
opportunity for building up a layer of transparent ice 

The form of these soft hailstones is most instructive. 
In most cases they are like cones with a hemispherical 
base It is clear from this form that as they have 
fallen through the super-cooled region they have struck 
the water particles on their under sides This has 
caused the bases to grow, and the cone above is really 
the shape of the stream-lines behmd the enlarged base 
A stone which has once commenced to have this form 
will retain it throughout, for the cone acts as a kind of 
tail and tends to keep the base always at right angles 
to the relative air motion 

Snow—Snow which forms over an ascending air 
current m which water particles first form will prob¬ 
ably have solidified cloud particles for nuclei What¬ 
ever the nuclei may be, as soon as the initial crystals 
are formed further condensation takes place exactly 
as in the precipitation of water, but the vapour 
condenses directlv into the solid state without first 
going through the liquid state The crystals of water 
are hexagonal prisms, and water m the crystalline state 
in the atmosphere shows all the wonderful shapes that 
this form of crystallisation can take Having once 
started, the crystals may grow either along their central 
axis, giving rise to long thin prisms, or along their six 
axes to form hexagonal plates 

Sometimes the growth is uniform, so that the result 
is a perfect hexagonal plate, at others the growth along 
the axes is more rapid than in the space between, this 
gives rise to stars, having a beautiful feathery appear¬ 
ance The actual crystals vary m size, from minute 
crystals which can scarcely be seen by the naked eye to 
plates a quarter of an inch in diameter In cold regions 
the crystals are small, because there is little water 
vapour present from which they can grow In the 
Antarctic during the winter, when the temperature was 1 
always near or below o° F, only the smallest crystals 
were seen, so small that they were almost like dust. 

When crystals form at temperatures ne&r the freezing 
point they grow to their largest size When the air 
is full of large crystals frequent collisions take place 
The crystals become interlocked and bundles of many 
separate crystals are formed; these produce the ordi¬ 
nary snowflakes which, on account of their size and 
weight, fall relatively rapidly It is to these latter that., 
the term snow should be applied With this restriction, 
snow occurs only when the temperature is new th$ l 
freezing pouft. , , 
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Science and Government Administration. 

S ENSE, experience, humility, and imagination may 
teach one the need of advice but some under¬ 
standing of the subject is required to know whom to 
ask for advice and how to ask him, and still more 
to select advice, applv it, and act on it In scientific 
matters this receptiveness of the recipient is an essential 
condition, otherwise the adviser is merely pouring 
water upon a flat plate, it bounces off, yet the plate 
shmes and glories in its wetness 
In view of the supremely scientific character of 
modem war, can we say that the Army Council, Board 
of Admiralty, and Air Force Council possess the sine 
qua non for asking selecting, applying and acting on 
scientific advice m relation to the myriad problems of 
their oci upation ? These administrative hodies are 
called upon to foresee the wants of war and to make 
purchases and initiate researches for their fulfilment 
They should, therefore, not only know what is wanted, 
but also understand what can be obtained In the 
restricted sense of this use of the word “ want" Julius 
Csesar did not want electric light He would have 
had to be even more remarkable than he was to want 
it, and then he could not have described the want 
effectively to any listener 

It is quite common for the lav public to be too un¬ 
acquainted with what it can get to form a clear idea 
of its requirements—the man who tnes to install 
central heat mg, or drama, without architect or builder 
will understand what is here meant Luckily most 
people have sufficient knowhdge of the subject and 
feeling of humility to determine them to go to the 
architect—that is hccause central heating and drams 
are everyday things The lav public did not want 
railways—it did not know how to want them , it did 
not want automobiles until some years of education 
had been applied, and, coming nearer to our subject, 
the Army and Navy did not want aeroplanes until 
long after thev were shown them Wc are not making 
an accusation, hut merely giving examples to show 
that the human faculty of wanting is a function of 
knowing what can be evolved, that is, education, and 
of imagining to what uses that provision can be ex¬ 
tended, that is, vision 

There is the reciprocal of this also m “ twi-wantmg ” 
Ask any young officer at random if he wants the 
Finance Member of the Army Council, facetiously, 
but not without disclosing a true feeling, he will reply 
that “ he has no use for him ” With fairly precise 
analogy, if it were to be suggested to any member ot 
the three councils named that a man of distinguished 
scientific attamments is wanted on these councils, he 
would with equal conviction, equal error, and possibly 
With equal facetiousness say, they “have no use for 
him , « they have their advisers ” 
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Suppose that there rises to the top at rare intervals 
a scientific admiral, “MGOor “ Member for 
Supply and Research,” it still remains the fact that 
in the absence of provision for securing by the law 
of the land that there shall be a man of wide scientific 
attainments on those councils, we cannot depend 
that, when a problem arises in council, its possible 
relation to science will be automatically and early 
considered In many cases science will not be thought 
to touch the matter at all—and no attempt be made 
to get such advice Unless there be some one, with 
full rights of membership, to probe into what can 
“ per impossible ” be got from science, it is no comfort 
to know that there exist outside the Council advisers of 
great skill—since they would not be consulted—nay, they 
could not be consulted owing to the difficulty for the in¬ 
expert to pose the question even if he suspects the want 
A strong case can be made out for a scientific 
member of council—present at the fountain-head of 
war policy—at the place where the large problems 
arise, just as there is, at present, a finance member 
of council The analogy of the finance member is 
apt because the public mind is far more financially sensi¬ 
tive and sane than scientifically acute and trained 
Indeed, these councils themselves are almost certainly 
more awake to finance than they are to science Is 
there not a House of Commons and a Press with money 
sense and taxation sensitiveness ? But there is no 
similar power behind the scientific aspects of the case 
It is not worth while to pose the false dilemma which 
won the war, money or science ? But it may be said 
that it is no use thinking the nation can safeguard its 
money if it does not safeguard its science The aware¬ 
ness in money matters of the public due to its daily 
preoccupations, its annual state accountancy, etc , has 
ensured for money a representative at headquarters, 
but science has nothing of the kind 
No doubt the appeal of science would be better 
appreciated if it were expressed on terms of money, 
As an illustration of this the following episode is 
worth relating The war council of a certain State 
was in session A grave question had to be settled, 
advisers were outside the sacred chamber whence a 
member of council emerged, and, taking aside a man 
of science of European reputation who was m at¬ 
tendance and in the employ of that Army, propounded 
a question As happens in such cases the inquiry 
sounded like “ How far is it from Somaliland to 
Good Friday ? ” so that the reply (and who has not 
gone through this ordeal!) began by hypothecating 
the alternative possible meanings and an inquiry as to 
which was intended “ I am not here to be interro¬ 
gated but to be answered,” was the reply inspired by 
a very proper fear of disclosing a clue to the secret 
policy in contemplation The representative of science 
' NO. 2790 , VOL. Ill] 


then gave an elementary lecture m which he reserved 
with dramatic instinct the essence of his reply for the 
climax Before that was reached, however, the august 
member had excused himself and returned to his 
colleagues—fortified as a schoolboy would be for the 
reading of Plato by a knowledge of his subject limitedi 
to the alphabet In the sequel some millions (not 
of marks) were expended on the scheme, which, how¬ 
ever, was unfruitful 

Events and actions of this kmd can be avoided 
only if the following principles are borne m mind 
(1) It is difficult even to ask for scientific advice 
so as to get it—unless the inquirer has scientific training 
(a) After asking for advice it cannot be taken without 
scientific training 

(3) When advice is taken it cannot be made effective 
without scientific training 

(4) However scientifically competent a man may 
be, he cannot advise on a case without knowing & fond 
how the problem arose and when, what qualifies it, 
and what alternatives might be employed to bye-pass 
the difficulty while still arriving at the goal 

It must be accepted that a genuine and thorough 
scientific training is not compatible with the multi¬ 
farious changes of duty, changes of locality, changes 
of personnel, etc, essential to naval, military, and arr 
force training The development of a versatile, more 
or less uniformly trained force requires a rota of occupa¬ 
tions by which officers and men, at stated periods of 
two or three years, are moved on to the various forms 
or classes which constitute the war school we call the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force It is an accepted prin¬ 
ciple that no fighting man must become an indispensable 
expert, his loss would be too severe a discomfiture— 
his ipse dixit too formidable a threat to authority— 
his specialised training, and the unexpected bye-paths 
into which the laws of Nature would lead him, to£> 
incompatible with the whole principle of a versatile 
force of obedient and capable units united by a sedul¬ 
ously cultivated espnt de corps 
This is sound policy, and its acceptance leads to the 
conclusion that the scientific member of council can¬ 
not, any more than the finance member, be one of the 
routine organisation as we know it We need scarcely 
plead here, after the War, that there is not, in a man 
of distinguished scientific attainments, any inherent 
unworthiness to be entrusted with State secrets There 
is nothing peculiar about a suitably selected major- 
general that makes him a more acceptable recipient 
of such secrets than an equally well-chosen man of 
science Nor yet is administrative ability incompatible 
with the widest range of scientific attainments 
The present-day divorce between the science which 
must infuse the war machine and the mas who ad- , 
minister it is not of all time. Of old, as now, transport^., 
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communications, weapons, archery, etc, involved a 
knowledge of man’s endurance, food consumption, 
horses, shoe leather, the elastic qualities of yew, the 
flight path of arrows, and the like, but then, unlike 
to-day, every member of the governing staff was 
easily an adept in these matters, competent to select 
and profit by any expert specialisation—when for a 
spell generals commanded the fleet they were soon 
discovered not to be adept and the sea was entrusted 
to those who were In both cases it was unnecessary 
to provide a seat on the council for the astrologer, 
alchemist, or magician of the time To-day, howeier, 
all this is changed 

It is not to be expected that even a carefully chosen 
and widely informed scientific member of council can 
know ballistics, meteorology, chemistry, metallurgy, 
the thermodynamics of the petrol engme, the intricacies 
of sound detection, or of wireless procedures, the 
stability of ships, the phugoids of aeroplanes, the 
rotary derivatives of their equations of motion, etc , 
but given a really sound scientific representative none 
of these subjects is to him what most of them are to 
the Army Council, Admiralty, and Air Force Council— 
at the best, jargon at the worst, stupidity Such 
a man would and could seek advice, because he knows 
enough of the problem and of the outlook of science 
to see that it was wanted He could take advice 
because he would know enough to sift it, test it, select 
it, and present it for consideration to a council with 
the real purpose and personalities of which he would 
be acquainted 

How can we make such a need be felt by the war 
machme, which is certainly not asking our advice 
about it ? Only by public opinion, and clearly this is 
difficult Scientific opinion deserves better regard and 
esteem than it gets, and it suffers this loss because of 
the quite unreasonable contempt with which it views 
the operations of politicians The world of science 
abstains from making its voice heard in the only way 
it can be heard, through themegaphone of the politician, 
by reason of the pressure of its organisation It has 
itself no organisation Some of the wiser men, who 
lifted their heads from the absorbing interest of their 
own grindstones, did m fact form a Conjoint Board of 
Scientific Societies, which died a month ago This body 
comprised the leading Institutions and Societies in the 
British Isles concerned with pure and applied science 
It might have leavened the lump, and reminded the 
technical’world that it is an organic part of modem 
social organisation Let us hope, as taxpayers, if 
from no higher motive, that science and technology 
may yet form a federation to promote recognition of 
their significance in the affairs of the State 

Mervyn O’Gorman 


The Structure of the Atom 

The Theory of Spectra and Atomtc Constitution Three 
Essays By Prof Niels Bohr Pp x+126 (Cam¬ 
bridge At the University Press, 1922 ) V 6 d net 
HE beautiful conception which mspires and 
co-ordinates practically the whole of modem 
atomic physics is the atomic model of Rutherford and 
Bohr Its essential feature—the nucleus—was first 
put forward by Rutherford in 1911 on the basis of 
experiments on the scattering of a-particles So con¬ 
vincing is this model that after only twelve years it is 
known no longer as “ the atomic model of Rutherford 
and Bohr,” but is simply taken for granted as “ the 
atom ” In this development, moreover, the ideas of 
Bohr have played such a dominating part that it is 
of the greatest importance that the three essays of this 
volume should be accessible in English, as well as in the 
original Danish and German, to the widest circle of 
readers We welcome most heartily their opportune 
appearance 

When a theory such as the present is expounded 
semi-histoncally by its principal creator, a critical 
account of the theorv itself is siarcely the function of 
a review Such a critical discussion could be nothing 
less than an exhaustive survey of the whole tendencies 
of modem physics It is perhaps a less impossible— 
ccrtamly a more relevant—task to attempt to bring to 
notice the various stages of the theory represented by 
the three essays m this book, m the hope that some famt 
reflections of their beauty and convincingness may be 
conveyed to those whose studies are directed elsewhere 
Some preliminary remarks of a general nature may 
not be out of place 1 hough the theory itself finds a 
place for much advanced mathematical analysis and 
demands the development of new and more powerful 
weapons than those yet available, in the hands of Bohr 
it is never an abstraction divorced from contact with 
physical realities Rather he succeeds in brmging it 
ever mto closer contact, and expounds it in these essays 
m a simple non-mathematical way which should be 
capable of being followed by any one who is prepared to 
accept the mathematical theorems on which the work 
is necessarily based rhe mathematician will desire 
to look further mto the foundations and will be re¬ 
warded But those who are not mathematicians need 
not for that reason fall short of full conviction It is 
unavoidable to speak of the theory, in description or 
exposition, as “ explaining ” certain facts of experience 
But the theory is non-mechanical—in fact, is nowadays 
identical with the quantum theory—and “ explanation” 
by the theory cannot mean explanation in the classical 
sense Explanation of a fact can mean no more than, 
its correlation with and co-ordination among an existing 
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body of other facts which can all be similarly related to 
the same general principles , this, however, is enough 
Beyond this we can ask for nothing less than a re¬ 
formulation of the whole principles of physics, which 
shall present both classical mechanics and electro¬ 
mechanics and the quantum theory as parts of a homo¬ 
geneous whole So far the divergencies between the 
two theories have become, if anything, rather more than 
less fundamental and mysterious, but the points of 
contact between the two theories, embodied mainly m 
Bohr’s correspondence principle, have become ever 
more numerous and more sure They are linked in a 
way which compels regard for them as two aspects 
of the same reality It is the range and power of the 
correspondence principle, emphasismg all these resem¬ 
blances, which gives the theory its overwhelming 
appeal 

It is unnecessary to dwell on the first essay—“ On the 
Spectrum of Hydrogen ” (December 1913)—which 
presents, m a wa> now generally familiar, the suggestive 
but ad hoc arguments by which Bohr started the theory 
with such a combination of the ideas of Planck and 
Rutherford as to explain the spectra of the atoms of 
hydrogen and ionised helium and to promise an inter¬ 
pretation of the general laws of spectra We pass to 
the second, “ On the Series Spectra of the Elements ” 
(April 1920), which breaks fresher ground During 
1913-1920 the theory had developed rapidly m its 
applications to subsidiary features of the hydrogen 
spectrum, which, besides Bohr and others, Sommerfeld, 
Schwartzschild, Epstein, and Debye took part in 
workmg out It was extended to account with com¬ 
plete success for the fine structure of the hydrogen lines, 
and the effect thereon of external electric or magnetic 
fields These advances can be summarised by saying 
that the way had been discovered for applying the 
quantum theory to a certain class of atomic systems of 
any number of degrees of freedom This class is 
technically known as the class of quasi-penodic systems 
which permit of separation of the variables Mean¬ 
while Bohr put forward hts correspondence principle, 
of which the germ is already present in the first essay, 
and the principle of mechanical transformability which 
he derived from Ehrenfest, principles which knit the 
foregoing results into a co-ordinated whole 

Briefly, the correspondence principle is this If we 
expand the motion of a system in a senes of sines and 
cosines of the time, a multiple Founer senes, in the 
complete radiation of the system demanded by classical 
theory a component of definite frequency, a definite 
“ combination tone,” will correspond to each term in : 
the expansion The correspondence principle asserts 
that there is a fundamental connexion between each | 
“ combination tone ” and the possible switches from 
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orbit to orbit, or changes of quantum number, which, 
on the quantum theory, give rise to radiation In the 
limiting case of large quantum numbers there must be 
full agreement not only in frequencies but also in 
polarisations and intensities This presents a rational 
means for extending the correspondence to all quantum 
numbers , every switch “ corresponds ” to a definite 
! harmonic constituent in the mechanical motion of the 
atom If any particular constituent is absent not only 
from the motion in the initial and final states but also 
from the whole familv of mechanically possible motions, 
which are not themselves permitted orbits or stationary 
states but form a continuous transition between the 
initial and final states, then the corresponding switch 
will never occur The complete success of this principle 
m accounting for details of the hydrogen spectrum is 
well known A successful begmning has even been 
made by Kramers in the study by its means of relative 
intensities 

This, however, is only part of the ground covered by 
the second essay, which also applies these ideas to other 
spectra, in particular those of helium and the alkali 
metals These sections must be read with Parts II and 
III of the third essay, which make important correc¬ 
tions First, the assumptions of stationary states and 
the fundamental relation E**hv between energy and 
frequency (first essay) explain naturally the combina¬ 
tion principle of Ritz, for Ritz’s “ terms,” the com¬ 
binations of which are spectral lines, have now a 
physical meanmg as the energies of the atom in its 
various stationary states Consider a concrete example 
—sodium—with nuclear charge xi and 11 planetary 
electrons The inert properties of neon (10) indicate 
that we must suppose that the first ten electrons form 
together a verv stable structure into which no further 
electron can be taken up on the same footing 

To a first approximation then, from the point of view 
of the eleventh electron, the effect of the first ten will 
simply be to modify the field in which it moves, so that, 
while its central symmetry is approximately preserved, 
the effective nuclear charge is a function of the distance 
from the nucleus, which is 11 at short distances and 1 at 
large The same arguments hold for other alkali metals 
If the exact law of variation of effective nuclear charge 
were known (numerically), the energies of all possible 
stationary states of the single external electron could 
be computed We must, in any case, find that the set of 
stationary states forms no longer (as with hydrogen) a 
single senes of terms depending on an integer n, but a 
double series depending on two integers n and k We 
find that with absolute confidence we can identify the 
sharp terms with those for which 4 «i, principal terms 
k«*2, diffuse terms £-3, and Bergmann (fundamental) 
terms £<*4 Moreover, on the correspondence principle, 
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only those combinations of terms will normally give 
nse to lines for which k changes by +1 This is 
precisely what is found to occur, and the puzzling 
incompleteness of Ritz’s combination principle is 
entirely accounted for There is, moreover, no real 
element of arbitrariness in this explanation, for the 
variation of the effective nuclear charge is of course 
due to the already bound electrons These must lie 
in permitted orbits of definite quantum numbers which 
fit in with those of the spectral terms for an approxi¬ 
mately central field of force, not very greatly modified 
from that which acts on the last electron The numeri¬ 
cal requirements of the theory < an be satisfactorily met, 
and there remains no doubt that the atom must be 
regarded as fitting together m some such way Perhaps 
this paragraph somewhat overstates the completeness 
of the theory as here expounded by Bohr, but it does 
not, I think, misrepresent it 

Besides its mam contribution, the second essay also 
touches on and exhibits in their proper perspective 
other spectral facts—the spectra of ionised atoms, m 
particular those of the alkaline earths with their Ryd 
berg constant 4/V, which results naturally from the 
double residual charge with which the ionised atom 
controls its last electron, doublet and triplet separa¬ 
tions, which arise from the deviation of the atomic field 
from central symmetry leading to the introduction of a 
third quantum number, finally, the unique nature of 
the helium spectrum with its absence of mter-comhma- 
tions, of which an explanation in terms of a further 
generalisation of the correspondence principle mav at 
least be said to be in sight 

These are mainly facts of which the explanation is 
still under development, but three further complete 
successes of the theory must also be recorded Ihe 
idea of stationary states accounts completely for the 
differences between emission and normal absorption 
spectra An atom in its normal state can absorb only 
those lines for which the normal state is the initial 
stationary state of the absorption switch For an 
alkali metal this means the principal series of doublets 
only—for an alkaline earth the principal senes of 
singlets In other cases, such as the aluminium sub¬ 
group, the theory leads us to expect that the normal 
state will correspond to the fiist principal term and that 
the absorption spectrum will be the sharp and diffuse 
senes —an expectation recently confirmed by direct 
experiment Secondly, the phenomena of resonance 
spectra are fully accounted for Thirdly, the theory 
assigns definite energies to the various atomic states, and 
this assignment can be tested directly bv the study of 
electronic impacts This is by itself a complete branch 
of modem physics directly inspired by the theory, 
which it as directly and completely confirms 
NO. 2790 , VOL III] 


The third essay, “ The Structure of the Atom and the 
Physical and C hemic al Properties of the Elements ” 
(October 1921), is the most novel and important of the 
three It differs from the others m being slightly 
revised in translation to bring it up-to-date (May 1922) 
This essay brings the whole of the available evidence— 
X-rav, chemical, optical—to bear on the specific 
question of the structure of the atom, that is, the way 
m which the planetary electrons are arranged We 
have already seen that this is implicitly discussed, and 
a definite view reached in connexion with the theory 
of series spectra Other evidence merely confirms and 
crystallises this view Ihe goal to be attained is the 
theoretical deduction, from the principles of the 
quantum theory properly formulated, of the periodic 
table of the chemical elements, and all other atomic 
properties Bohr shows that the fundamental process 
which must he considered is the successive binding of 
electrons one after another by a nucleus originally 
naked, and that, if we could sav what would be the 
final orbit of the wth electron bound by a nucleus of 
charge /, we could dcduc e the general features of the 
periodic tabic and other atomic properties in the 
desired manner He shows that already we know, 
partly theoretically, partly empirically, a very great 
deal about these binding processes Ihe arguments 
cannot usefully he summarised The result is that 
we can specify with considerable certainty the two 
principal quantum numbers, w and k of the orbits m 
most atoms Ihe orbits thus fa!! into a number of 
groups, and we know tnc number of equivalent orbits 
in each group The groups of orbus are arranged with 
various types of spatial symmetry, they must on no 
account be thought of, as in earlier models, as forming 
coplanar rings of electrons The ->\ stematic study of 
X-ray levels begun bv Kossel in the field opened up by 
Moseley has played a leading part in this dev dopment 
There are two crucial points to be emphasised in the 
present position of the theory, which can best be stated 
as questions Can we deduce from the quantum theory 
the particular points at which a group of electronic orbits 
■fills and a new group starts l In particular, can we prove 
that the third electron in the lithium atom must remain 
m a new type of orbit (n — 2, k—i) and not fall into an 
orbit equivalent to those of the first two electrons 
(» —x, k—j) ? Secondly, can ue deduce from the theory 
the regular sequences of ph\ steal and chemical properties, 
together with their occasional interruption for groups of 
homologous elements such as the iron group or the rare 
earths ? It can scarcely he said, and Bohr, I think, does 
not claim that an unqualified “ yes ” is yet the answer 
*0 the first question , but putting the question is itself 
a great advance, and the lines on which an answer 
will be forthcoming are already clear It seems certain 
Q I 
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that the impossibility of the third electron gettmg into 
a i-quantum orbit is of the same nature as the im¬ 
possibility of mtercombmations in the helium spectrum 
or of the two coplanar electrons of the orthohehum 
spectrum gettmg both into coplanar i-quantum orbits 
These impossibilities seem to be connected with the 
absence of any coherent class of mechanically possible 
orbits which continuously connect together the initial 
with the desired final state, but the absence of such 
classes is scarcely yet established 

Granted the answer “ yes ” to the first question, the 
answer “ yes ” in general terms can now be given fairly 
to the second, though of course only a fraction of the 
interesting points of detail have jet been worked out 
It can already be stated definitely that for example, 
the iron group accompanies the establishment of orbits 
of type (« = 3, k = in the normal atom which (it is 
almost a direct deduction) appear for the first time at 
scandium They occur m the fourth period and differ¬ 
entiate it from the second and third because there for 
the first time is it arithmetically possible for successive 
atoms to differ by an extra electron in an inner orbit 
instead of in an external one In the same way the 
rare earth group is associated with the development of 
orbits of the tvpe (» =4, *=4), the outer orbits con¬ 
sisting of both 5-quantum and 6-quantum orbits, the 
same m number and much the same m form from atom 
to atom 

It is a great theory and a great work Its most 
fruitful stages are yet to come 

R H Fowler 


Religion and Evolution. 

The Religion of Science By Prof William Hamilton 
Wood Pp xi+ 176 (London Macmillan and 
Co, Ltd , n d ) 6s net 

T the present time it is especially interesting to 
compare the way in which, m different parts of 
the world, thoughtful men regard the relation between 
religion and science We should expect to find a 
general uniformity m the different attitudes of repre¬ 
sentative thinkers m Great Britain and Amenca We 
are largely of the same stock We speak substantially 
the same language, so that books m large numbers pass 
in both directions across the Atlantic But it is a 
curious fact that the popular religious dislike of evolu 
tion, which even enters into politics in the Middle 
Western States, affects leaders of American thought 
No theologian of eminence in England would now 
challenge a scientific conclusion, for which experts com¬ 
bine to demand our assent Yet, in* the book before 
us, the professor of biblical history and literature in a 
college at Hanover, N,H, makes a vigorous attack on 
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“ the religion of science,” and argues that man cannot p 
be fitted into the scheme of biological evolution Nb 
fossil or organic hay-man, says the professor in unpres 
sive italics, has ever been discovered, and never will be 
(Grammatically the final clause means the opposite 
of what the professor intends, but we will let that 
pass) 

Most readers of Nature will be tempted to say at 
this stage, “ The man’s a trank No need to read 
further ” But the judgment would be unjust Prof 
Wood, though his literary style is at times painful, has 
clearly given close thought to the problems which he dis¬ 
cusses As against certain views expressed by American 
writers, in works with which we are unfamiliar, he 
argues acutely He slirewdly exposes the illegitimate 
metaphysical assumptions of the “ science theology,” 
which we should agree with him m condemning But 
he has not apprehended the larger synthesis generally 
accepted by Fnghsh theologians Because his outlook 
is too limited, the theory of evolution seems to lum to 
eliminate “ God as a real existence and personality ” 
So to preserve religion he rejects evolution 

This apparent necessity could not arise were there 
not a latent dualism in his thought Christian the¬ 
ology in the third century took over from Neoplatonism 
a belief m the unity and solidarity of the universe 
This belief, of course, is in fundamental harmony with 
the teaching of Christ Failure to preserye it intact m 
all its implications is the source of most of the diffi¬ 
culties which have troubled Christian divines in their 
warfare with “ science - theology ” Prof Wood is 
really following a degenerate tradition when he opposes 
the “ natural ” to the “ supernatural ” instead of 
pleading that m all Nature spiritual activity is mani¬ 
fest His dualism causes him to speak of, “ on one side, 
the non-moral development of the universe which is 
continuous, while within this, or related to it, is the 
moral evolution terminating in man” He can also 
say, “ The mam point is not whether mankind came 
originally from a single pair or was spawned like larvse, 
nor is it our simian ancestry It is that man is a de¬ 
rived and, therefore, secondary product ” We need not 
comment on the biological diameter of the first sen¬ 
tence, but we would ask, Why should the derived 
product of the harmonious working of a universe, in¬ 
formed by Spirit, be -secondary ? Surely we should 
expect the creative activity of Sprnt to work towards 
something of which it is the archetype, or, in more 
familiar language, that God has, by the slow process Of 
evolution, created man for communion with Himself. 

Prof Wood does not see that, if Christian thinkers 
can justify their belief that the whole world arose «Ud 
took its pattern because of the creative activity t$L 
Spirit, they need not quarrel with evolution- On they 
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contrary, the biological doctnne then becomes a de- 
scnption of the way m which Spirit has worked , and, 
by interpreting it, we get an understanding of the nature 
of spiritual reality By tacitly opposing Nature and 
Spirit the professor finds it difficult to resist the con¬ 
clusion that “ the original and primal is the real ” 
But if we are conv meed that the process “ from nebula 
to man ” reveals Spirit working in time, we shall see, 
in Nature, degrees of reality which have successively 
emerged, the last being the consciousness of civilised 
man 

How cgn wc meet the contention that there is no 
such reality as Spirit ? We answer that the funda¬ 
mental objection to the naturalism, which Prof Wood 
terms scitncc-theologv, is that it is inconsistent with 
itself It makes spiritual judgments while denying 
spiritual reality Science, within its proper sphere, is 
quantitative In it the mind abstracts those aspects 
of Nature which ran be measured But then the mind 
forms scientific concepts “ m which the phenomena 
given in peruption attain to a higher degree of coher¬ 
ence and of truth ” We prize these concepts because 
of their truth-value But value-judgments belong to 
the world of spirit, to a kind of existence to which 
mtrely numerical categories do not apply To the 
same spiritual world such qualities as justice and 
virtue belong Strictly speaking, the> lie outside the 
realm of natural science Men of science are always, 
often unconsciously, interpreting their results by means 
of value-judgments Such a phrase as “ the survival 
of the fittest ” is a well-known example of this process 
For the explanation of a thing or an event we have to 
use what is above it in the scales of existence or value 
Yet, in spite of this, men of science who are constantly 
studying properties of matter, living or dead, jump to 
the metaphysical conclusion that matter is ultimate 
reality The legitimate conclusion is rather that ulti¬ 
mate reality is spiritual, and that goodness and beauty, 
like truth, reveal its nature 1 

The relation of matter to spirit continues to perplex 
us But the tendency of modern physics is increasingly 
to reduce matter to a mere metaphysical abstraction, 
like the ether, which is the subject of energy Some 
physicists appear to regard matter as nothing but a form 
of energy But neither view will allow us to regard the 
universe as a self-acting machine, for in such a con¬ 
ception mind can have no place Moreover, as soon 
as natural science ceases to be merely descriptive, the 
idea of causation enters in Wc cannot explam cause 
unless we admit creative action working towards a 
definite end, so that the laws of Nature express the 
uniform mode of action of a Supreme Will The 
doctnne of evolution indicates the purpose of that 
Will, for it asserts that earth’s life-process has led to 
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man, whose conscience tells him that he must be loyal 
to absolute values external to himself God, in short, 
reveals His own nature m the highest faculties of 
humanity 

It cannot, we think, be fairly argued that belief in 
evolution destroys the Christian hope of eternal life 
That hope rests ultimately upon belief in ' the conserva¬ 
tion of values,” upon a conviction that the attributes 
of God are eternal with Him We now know enough 
of the universe to be sure that withm a measurable 
period life upon this earth will come to an end All 
humanity’s spiritual achievements will then perish 
unless there is a Kingdom of Heaven where they are 
eternally preserved \mong such aihievements the 
perfecting of personality ranks highest It is difficult 
to conceive either of timeless existence or of a perfec t 
human soul, but the reasonableness of our hope of 
eternal life is not thereby destroyed Significantly 
Christianity connects belief in human immortality 
with its doc trine of the Inc arnation, its affirmation that, 
in 1 perfect Man, God has actually been revealed 
Wc can do no more than hint at our reasons for dis¬ 
agreeing with Prof Wood’s point of view But, because 
we have criticised his views, we would commend his 
honesty, his freedom from bigotry, and the high seri¬ 
ousness of his aim The problems which have engaged 
his attention are as difficult as they are vital It is 
probable that humanity will never solve them com¬ 
pletely , it is certain that now we can but see “as in 
a glass darkly ” E W Babnes 


A Peruvian Desert 

Geology of the Tertiary and Quaternary Periods in the 
North-west Part of Peru Bv Dr T 0 Bosworth 
With an Account of the Palaeontology by H Woods, 
Dr T W Vaughan, Dr J A Cushman, and others 
Pp xxn + 434 (London Macmillan and Co , Ltd , 
1922 ) 2 1 5s net 

'^JH'HLRE are few contributions to geological science, 

L published m recent vears of greater value than 
this description of some three thousand square miles 
of the littoral of northern Peru 
Dr Bosworth, who was formerly in the British 
Geological Survey, was still a young man when he left 
it to take up economic work, but he had already made 
himself a name for sound and original geological 
research The present publication is not the result 
of a rapid traverse of the area with which it deals, 
but is the fruit of several years of exploration, reinforced 
by detailed surveys in many places and numerous 
borings for oil, in which the characters of the strata 
traversed were carefully observed Dr Bosworth has 
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had one great advantage, the desert conditions that 
prevail expose clearly to view much more of the 
characters and structures of the rocks than meets the 
eye m more fertile regions At the same time, he has 
spared no pains to make his work as complete as 
possible In order that the fossils collected should 
be properly described he has enlisted the services of 
a number of the leading palaeontologists in this country 
and America, and their descriptions, figures, and con¬ 
clusions are given in full 

The district described rarely exceeds a thousand 
feet in height above sea level It lies between the 
Pacific and a background of the Western Andes, which 
consist of pre-Tertiarv rocks folded under the stresses 
of the zone of compression that encircles the greatest 


m the immediate neighbourhood of the shore, raised 
above its previous level It was at the same time 
broken up into numerous blocks separated by minor 
faults, often of considerable throw, constituting a 
kind of fault breccia on a gigantic scale 

In this aggregate of dislocated sediments the action 
of the sea, assisted by suhaenal agencies, excavated 
a broad, nearly horizontal shelf, which reached to the 
foot of the mountains, and became submerged suffi¬ 
ciently to allow of a new series of deposits being laid 
down upon it, which must be referred to the Quaternary 
Period, as they contam remains of forms identical 
with those living in the adjoining sea Then a period 
of elevation supervened, and the former sea-floor was 
exposed to view as a nearly level plateau—a tablazo. 



of our oceans The latest strata mvolved in the folds 
are of Cretaceous age, and it must have been after 
their deposition that these mountains were raised up 
and exposed to the destructive activities of sun, wind, 
and running water, and m all probability frost and 
ice as well From the debris a great succession of 
sedimentary strata of Tertiary age were accumulated 
to a thickness of some 20,000 feet on the slowlv sub¬ 
siding ocean floor, not without important breaks in 
the succession, for only the Eocene and Miocene are 
represented 

The denudation of the mountains and the accumula¬ 
tion of the sediments over a broad tract on the margin 
of the Pacific appear to have destroyed the isostatic 
balance that had previously existed and created a 
state of strain which finally resulted m a great fracture 
off the coast, the western side being thrown down 
deep below the surface of the sea, and the eastern, 
which included such of the Tertiary deposits as were 
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as it is called locally—and it still remains m many 
places almost m the same condition as it was when 
the sea left it Its western margin was now attacked 
by the waves and a second shelf was carved out, which 
was covered by another senes of deposits, and after¬ 
wards raised to form a second tablazo Still another 
tablazo, possibly more, would seem to have come into 
existence m the same manner The last tracts to be 
raised from the sea were the sahna or salt plains, 
which are scarcely above the reach of the springtide 
Indeed, some parts are occasionally submerged 
Remains attributed to the Incas are found upon them, 
and some of the land a few hundred yards from the 
high-water line has been irrigated, apparently by them 
It would seem therefore that there can have been no 
appreciable change of level since the coming of the 
Spaniards The author infers that not a ten-thousandth 
part of the Quaternary history can have elapsed in 
the last five hundred years This would give Quaterp- 
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ary time a duration of at least five million years which 
seems an over estimate In all probability the rise 
of the land has not been continuous, but rapid move¬ 
ments of elevation have alternated with long ages of 
quiescence, while the occasional periods of submerg¬ 
ence may be explained by a slow continuous rise of 
the ocean level, such as is believed by Daly to have 
taken place in the Pacific It is worthy of note that 
there appears to be no evidence of any renewal of 
compression since that to which the mountains owed 
their formation in late Cretaceous or early Eocene 
times Hus suggests a doubt as to whether the west- 


is described, but it is unfortunate that m deference 
to the wishes of the Intern itional Petroleum Company 
no detailed account of the mam oil-field is given 
“ With the exception of a few general comments, 
sanctioned by the Company, the development and 
conclusions of the past eight \ears are excluded from 
this description ” Considering how much the great 
industrial organisations owe to science, one would 
expect from them a little generosity, even a little 
sacrifice of material advantage, if such be required, 
that they may repay their debt to research by adding 
their quota to the general fund of human knowledge 



ward movement of South America, postulated by 
Wegener, can have continued far into Tertiary times 
There is not space to follow the author in his descrip¬ 
tion of the climatic conditions m the desert, ot the 
effects of the rare torrential rains and the slow desicca¬ 
tion that succeeds, of the deeply cut valleys, the 
breccia fans, and the valley and marine terraces, of 
the work of sun and wind, and of the scanty animal 
and vegetable life, except to say that the book should 
take its place beside the writings of Walther and Cloos 
in the libraries of all students of the desert 
The concluding chapters contain a useful account 
of the petroleum deposits of the area, m which oil- 
wells have been sunk to a depth of 4000 feet Valu¬ 
able information is afforded as to the stratigraphical 
range of the oil, and the history' of its exploitation 
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It only remains to state that the book is excellently 
illustrated by numerous sketches and reproductions 
of photographs (two of which are given here) and 
bv clearly-drawn maps, plans, and sections 

John W Evans 


Our Bookshelf 

Aspects of Science By J W N Sullivan Pp 191 
(London R Cobden-Sanderson, 1923) f>s net 
Most works on that department of thought which lies 
on the frontier between philosophy and science should 
be included by pharmacologists among the class of 
narcotic drugs As narcotics they are very effective, 
for they induce oblivion rapidly and profoundly, and 
they have the great advantage of being without any 
of the undesirable—or other—after-effects that are 
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common with such drugs Notably, they have not the 
great drawback of most narcotics of inducing a craving 
for the constant repetition of the dose Perhaps this 
character is partly determined by the circumstances 
m which these works are mostly used Observa¬ 
tion will confirm the general impression that such books 
are largely resorted to by elderly men of science, after 
working-hours, in the fastnesses of club libraries or by 
the domestic fireside Mr Sullivan’s book is, however, 
useless for such purposes, for he defies slumber 1 

We do not remember to have read in English any¬ 
thing on the philosophical implications of science com¬ 
parable to this little book for its wit Easy writmg is 
said to make hard reading, and, if the converse is true, 
an immense amount of labour must have been thrown 
into this senes of very short chapters Short though 
they are, many of them leave a feeling of remarkable 
completeness, and some of them, such as those on 
“ Assumptions in Science ” and “ The Sceptic and the 
Spirits,” are really little masterpieces in which we feel 
Mr Sullivan has said the last word m the present state 
of knowledge 

There are many books on the nature of science and 
on its philosophical and ethical relationships, but 
there are very few that will appeal to younger people 
Mr Sullivan has, however, produced such a work It 
can be safely placed in the hands of any student, 
most of it can be understood by anv intelligent boy or 
girl of the age of sixteen , it is always challenging 
without ever being dogmatic, and witty without ever 
bemg cruel or “ cheap ” Any scientific man with the 
slightest philosophical bent must find this work stimu¬ 
lating and refreshing, and it is obviously written by one 
with a remarkably wide working knowledge of science 


Handbuch der biologischen Arbeitsmethoden Heraus- 
gegeben von Prof Dr Emil Abderhalden Abt 
IX Methoden zur Erforschung der Leistungen der 
tienschen Organismus Teil 4, Heft 1 Methoden 
der Erforschung bestimmter Funktionen bet emzelnen 
lierarten Lieferung 76 Pp 122 (Berlin und 
Wien Urban und Schwarzenberg, 1922 ) Grundzahl 
4 8 marks 

The new section of Abderhalden’s invaluable “ Hand- 
buch der biologischen Arbeitsmethoden ” contains a 
very useful resume of methods for the study of diges¬ 
tive secretions m the lower forms, an account of the 
technique of gonadectomy and transplantation of 
germinal tissue in insects, together with a rather longer 
review of experimental procedure in the study of 
pigmentary responses This section, by Durken, 
suffers, like the author’s recent “ Emfuhrung in die 
Expenmentalzoologie ” (1919), from a complete dis¬ 
regard of the large volume of experimental work on 
amphibian metamorphosis and the illuminating ob¬ 
servations on colour response which have emerged 
from it during the past eight years, consequently 
it deals exclusively with metnods for studying factors 
which mduce pigmentarv responses rather than the 
mechanism which co-ordmates them perhaps it is 
inevitable that such omissions should occur owing to 
the economic handicaps under which scientific workers 
ate pursuing them labours in Central Europe at the 
present time Still, it is difficult to believe that the 
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author of the “ Methoden zum Studium des Pigment* 1 
wechsels ” had no opportunities of consulting the 
extremely important work of Spaeth, Redfield, Smith, 
Allen, Laurens, and Swingle, none of whom is men¬ 
tioned m his survey, though there have been since 
1918 few numbers of the Journal of Experimental 
Zoology which do not cofttain some contribution to 
the physiology of pigment response in amphibia, 
reptiles, or fishes 

Infant Mortality By Dr Hugh T Ashby Second 
edition (Cambridge Public Health Senes) Pp 
xn+224 (Cambridge At the University Press, 
1922) 15s net 

By “ infant mortality ” is meant the ratio which the 
number of infants who die m any one year bears to 
the number of births m that year The rate for the 
country generally remained more or less stationary 
until 1905, since when, however, it has steadily de¬ 
creased, so that during the last two or three years it 
has been only about half that which obtained in the 
late nineties of last centurv Infant mortality is of 
enormous national importance, for with the present 
low death-rate, which it will be difficult in the future 
materially to reduce, and a falling birth-rate, now 
only about two-thirds what it was at the end of last 
century, the maintenance of our population will 
largely depend upon the survival of as large a propor¬ 
tion as possible of the infants born 
The appearance of a second edition of Ashby’s 
“ Infant Mortality ” is therefore opportune The 
practical side of the question has been kept in view 
throughout, and purely medical technicalities have 
been omitted The condition is a very complex one, 
but an attempt is made to ascertain its main causes; 
one of these, summer diarrhoea, has been practically 
suppressed The number of still-births and the 
mortality during the first week of life are still far too 
high, and their causes merit further investigation 
Maternal mortality shows an actual increase of late, 
and needs to be taken seriously in hand 
The author has skilfully marshalled his facts, and 
the chapter on the means bv which infant mortality 
mav be further reduced gives an excellent summary 
of the subject 

Pests of the Garden and Orchard By Ray Palmer and 
W Percival Westell Pp 413+47 plates (London* 
Henry J Drane, Famngdon Street, n d) 25 s net 
In the work under notice the authors have aimed at 
meeting the needs of practical agriculturists and horti¬ 
culturists by collecting into one book all the available 
information on plant pests and diseases necessary for 
their guidance Insects and other animals, fungus 
diseases and weeds, are all dealt with categorically under 
their separate headings, a short description and the 
methods of treatment bang given m each case Many 
of the numerous illustrations are very clear, but others? 
are scarcely sharp enough to prove efficient aids to 
identification 

Among other useful features special attention may 
be directed to the detailed formula for sprays, With 
antidotes to the various poisons used in their compoSi* 
tion, and also to the identification and spraying tables 
for insect pests and plant diseases For identmcaUpn 
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these are classified under the heading of the plant 
attacked, and the chief features of each are indicated 
with reference to the further descriptions m the text, 
whereas the spraying tables summarise the applicable 
methods of treatment with instructions as to the time 
they should be carried out Altogether the practical 
man, and others, will find this a most useful handbook 
for obtaining much of the necessary information that is 
otherwise very scattered 

Business Geography By Fllsworth Huntington and 
Prof F E Williams With the co-operation of Prof 
R M Brown and Lenox E Chase Pp x + 482 
(New York J Wiley and Sons, Inc , London 
Chapman and Hall, Ltd , 1922 ) 13s 6 d net 
The authors intend this volume to be used after 
a course on commercial and industrial geography It 
deals with the principles of geography, the effect of specific 
geographical factors, types of human communities, and 
the trade and commerce of the continents, with more 
detailed consideration of the United States The book ! 
is a welcome addition to the volumes already available 
on the geography of production and commerce, and in 
its width ot outlook and wealth of ideas should prove 
very stimulating, and occasionally provocative, to all 
readers In one essential respect it differs from most 
books on the subject the human factor in business 
relations receives ample consideration The world is 
treated not merely as so many places, each producing 
so many products the varying physical and mental 
qualities of races are recognised and given their due 
weight in the explanation of the development of the 
world Stress is also laid on the relation of man to 
different climates in respect of wealth and efficiency 
The book is admirably illustrated, and there are a 
number of ingenious exercises attached to each chapter 
It is a book that should find wide acceptance m spite of 
its unattractive title 

Practical Colour Photography By E J Wall Pp 
vn + 248 (Boston, Mass American Photographic 
Publishing Co , London H Greenwood and Co, 
Ltd , 1922 ) 135 3d 

The representation of colour, in addition to form and 
light and shade, by photographic means is a subject 
that has been allowed to get very far behindhand so 
far as text-books of photography are concerned Mr 
Wall’s volume is therefore very welcome as doing a 
great deal towards filling this gap in photographu 
hterature, which has been automatically increasing for 
many years It does not quite fill the gap, for photo¬ 
mechanical methods are not treated of, historical and 
theoretical data have been, so far as possible, omitted, 
and the scope of the work has been restricted by the 
fact that all methods and formulae given have been 
personally tested in practice But within the limits 
indicated it is surpnsmg how many methods there are 
of representmg colour Of three-colour processes there 
are the carbon and gum bichromate processes, the im¬ 
bibition of dyes, mordanting processes, the bleach-out 
process, and the use of screen plates (autochrome, 
Paget) Of what may be called direct processes there 
are the interference heliochromy of Lippmann, the use 
of “ silver subchlondes,” and the diffraction and pris¬ 
matic dispersion processes Finally there are two- 
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colour processes, and those adapted specially for cine¬ 
matography The book forms an excellent practical 
introduction to the subject 

Le Nigatif en photographu Par A Seyewetz Deux- 
i6me Edition, revue, corrigec et augmentde (En¬ 
cyclopedic scientifique Bibhothdquc de Photo¬ 
graphic) Pp vm + 308 (Pans Gaston Dom, 
1923) 15 40 francs 

M Seyewetz is chiefly known to us by the researches 
that he has carried out, often m conjunction with M 
M Lumidre One naturally expects an author to treat 
more fully of those subjects that he has personally 
studied In the present case this is a distinct recom¬ 
mendation, for the author’s investigations have been 
so largely connected with the processes involved m 
negative making lhe summaries of the characters, 
use, and effects of the various developing agents are 
especially valuable It is of interest to notice that M 
Sevewct/ is not one of those who believe that develop¬ 
ment is a mechanical proctss which cannot be varied 
except to the detriment of the negative The paper 
and the quality of the illustrations of this volume show 
that our neighbours have not recovered so far as we 
have in this country from the detrimental effects of the 
War, but these matters do not detract from the sterling 
character of the volume 

Practical Handbook on the Diseases of Children bor 
the Use of Practitioners and Senior Students By Dr 
Bernard Myers (Lewis’s Practical Senes) Pp 
w i -) 548 (London H K Lewis and Co , Ltd , 
1922) 2U net 

Thi important subject of diseases of children is one 
which is too often neglected in the curriculum of the 
medical student Dr Bernard Myers has produced a 
handbook in which ht has treated the subject mainly 
from the practical side He has adopted the usual 
arrangement of considering anatomy and physiology 
first, then clinical investigations and the diseases of the 
various systems Articles have been contnbutcd by 
experts m their special branches eg biochemistry, 
serum therapy, physiology of digestion, and syphilis 
Some confusion may arise from the separation of 
nutritional disturbances from affections of the stomach 
and intestine, and also from the classification of nutri¬ 
tional disturbances as “ failure to gam,” “ dyspepsia,” 

“ decomposition,” and “ intoxication ” 

lhe moderate size of the book, its concise descrip¬ 
tions and practical aspect, combme to make it a useful 
addition to the student’s text-books and the practi¬ 
tioner’s library 

Religion and Biology By Ernest E Unwin (Christian 
Revolution Series, No 15, Pp 185) (London 
The Swarthmore Press, Ltd , New York George 
H Doran Co, 1922 ) 6s net 
This work, written from the point of view of a member 
of the Society of Friends, is an attempt to outline the 
biological approach to questions of religious thought, 
and should be of use to school teachers The author 
believes he has a message for biologist and school¬ 
masters His gentle and spiritual point of view never 
raises opposition, and the book will be found of value 
for the purpose for which it is designed 
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Letters to the Editor 

The Editor does not hold himself responsible for 
opinions expressed by his correspondents Neither 
can he undertake to return, nor to correspond with 
the writers of rejected manuscripts intended for 
this or any other part of Naturf No notice is 
taken of anonymous communications ] 

Crystal Structure of Basic Beryllium Acetate 

Prof G T Morgan recently sent me some 
veil - formed crystals of basic beryllium acetate 
3 e 4 0 (C 2 H a 0 2 ), suggesting that their analysis by 
K-ray methods would in all probability be of con- 
uderablc interest The results show, I think, that the 
inticipation was well founded 

The molecule is a perfect tetrahedron The crystal 
structure is that of diamond a molecule replacing 
sach atom of carbon lhe carbon atom is itself 
tetrahedral but is very nearly a sphere The slight 
departure from sphericity is shown by the presence 
of a very small second order in the reflection by the 
tetrahedral plane of diamond In the acetate this 
effect is large because the tetrahedral character is so 
much more pronounced than in the carbon atom 
The oxygen atom mu9t be at the centre of the 
tetrahedron The beryllium atoms lie on the lines 
from the centre to the corners and each (C 2 H, 0 2 ) 
group must be associated in a very symmetrical 
manner with one of the tetrahedron edges 

Prof Morgan and I hope to give at a later date a 
fuller description of the analysis, and to discuss the 
inferences that may be drawn from it 

W H Bragg 


A Theory of the Viscosity of Liquids 


We shall assume that the state of aggregation of the 
molecules in a liquid is of a composite character 
some of the molecules are quite free to move, and may 
be termed ' vapour molecules the others are 
attached to each other somewhat as in a crystal, and 
may be termed " crystalline molecules In deter¬ 
mining the proportion of the two types, we shall 
consider only binary encounteis between molecules 
Let F, be the work required to separate a pair of 
molecules of the first type, and E 2 those of the second 
type Then applying Boltzmann's distribution law, 
we may as a first approximation, take the relative 
proportion of the two types of aggregation m the 
dissociation equilibrium to be as e to e'i/ HT , where 
R is the gas constant and T the absolute temperature 
The next sfep is to determine the rate of transport of 
momentum through the medium In the ‘ vapour ” 
part of the aggregation the transport occurs by 
bodily movements In the ‘ crystalline ' part the 
rate of transport may be considered to be practically 
infinite The effective rate of transport in the liquid 
is therefore greater than in the vapour at the same 
temperature and pressure in the ratio e t il* T le M d* T 
The viscosity of the liquid is therefore given by the 
formula i, K *'/* T Since E 2 E x it follows 

that the viscosity of the liquid will dimmish with 
rising temperature 

lhe next step is to determine the absolute magni¬ 
tudes of the energy constants E, and E 2 As was first 
pointed out by Sutherland, in the cases of gases and 
vapours the attractive forces between the molecules 
tend to increase the frequency of collisions and thus 
dimmish the viscosity The matter has been further 
examined by Chapman who has shown that Suther¬ 
land s constant is one sixth of the mutual potential 
energy of the molecules when in contact It is con¬ 
venient to use an amended form of Sutherland’s 
formuli and write 


As is well known, the viscosity of gases and its 
variation with temperature has received a satis¬ 
factory explanation on the basis of molecular theory 
Little progress has however been made towards 
explaining the phenomena of the viscosity of con¬ 
densed media—that is, of liquids and solids from a 
molecular point of view What is evidently required 
is a working hypothesis which will indicate why, 
when a substance passes from the state of vapour to 
that of liquid, its absolute viscosity is greatly increased 
but diminishes with rising temperature while that of 
the vapour increases in the same circumstances I 
propose in this note to put forward briefly the outline 
of a theory which appears to have claims to serious 
consideration, as it indicates a quantitative rela¬ 
tion between the viscosity of a liquid and of the 
corresponding vapour which is supported by the 
experimental data 

The manner in which transverse stress is propagated 
through a material medium is known in tne cases in 
which the substance is m the state of vapour and 
in that of a crystalline solid In the former case 
momentum is transferred through the diffusion of 
the molecules between parts of the medium in relative 
motion, and this is a relatively slow process In the 
crystal, on the other hand, the stress is transmitted 
in the form of transverse elastic waves, and the latter 
process, at least for ordinary displacements, is ex¬ 
tremely rapid We may conceive that in a liquid, 
momentum is transported partly by the first process 
and partly by the second, and that the effective 
viscosity depends on their relative importance 
The ratio in which the two modes of propagation are 
operative may be determined from thermodynamical 
considerations, combined with certain simple sup¬ 
positions regarding the constitution of a liquid 


P > RT . 

where L, is another energy constant Irom Chap¬ 
man’s work it would appear that E 2 — 6E, and we 
may also take E t -E, Hence, finally, we have 

IJUiukI— l.ilour S5*» ,RT 

T s may be found from the data for the viscosity of 
vapour at different temperatures, and the formula 
thus enables the viscosity of the liquid to be calcu¬ 
lated a priori 

lo illustrate the matter, it will suffice to take the 
case of benzene as an example The table shows the 
viscosity of liquid benzene at different temperatures 
as determined by Thorpe and Rodgers, ana also as 
calculated from an empirical equation of the type 


Viscosity of Benzen? Liquid 
A ^=00000951 8 = 1237 


Temperature 

Calculated 

Viscosity 

Observed 

Viscosity 

Difference 

767° 

0 00781 

O OO789 

+ 8 

13 


000717 

0 00654 

+ 3 

19 39 


25 96 

0 00595 

0 00595 


3* °7 

0 00549 

0 00547 


38 47 

0 00504 



45 35 

0 00464 

0 00461 

-3 

51 66 

0 00429 

0 00429 


57 37 

0 00403 

0 00402 

- I 

6329 

0 00377 

0 00377 


6941 

000353 

0 00354 

M 

73 3& 

0 00332 

0 00333 

+ 1 


Viscosity of benzene vapour at ioo° C *-0-0000930. 
5E, calculated from the value at 21a 5°C is 1300. 
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It will be seen that the formula represents the 
viscosity of the liquid within an average error of 
H parts in a thousand , and that the constants A and 
B are in fair agreement with the values calculated 
from the data for the viscosity of the vapour An 
empirical formula of the type A«»/ T is found to 
represent closely the variation of the viscosity of 
many liquids, especially at the higher temperatures 
As we have assumed that the “ vapour ’ molecules 
are identical with those actually found in the gaseous 
state, we cannot expect the experimental constants 
A and B to agree exactly with those indicated by the 
theory outlined in this note in all cases Consider¬ 
able deviations actually occur in the case of ‘ as 
sociated " liquids, m which presumably the effect of 
the molecular fields of force cannot be handled so 


“Sr, 


further discussion of this question and of 
the extension of the theory to the case of dense 
vapours on one hand, and to supercooled liquids 
and amorphous solids on the other hand offers a most 
interesting field of research The treatment suggested 
can obviously be improved in several directions 
especially m the discussion of the dissociation equi¬ 
librium between the two types of molecules and the 
effect of high pressures on the viscosity of liquids 
could probably be explained by a more exact in¬ 
vestigation C V Raman 

210 Bowba7aar Street, 

Calcutta India, March 1 


Colour Temperature and Brightness of Moonlight 

Our more complete knowledge of full or black body ' 
radiation embodied in Planck s law makes it possible 
to speak of the temperature of radiation as well as the 
temperature of radiating bodies Thus the tempera 
ture of any visible radiation is the temperature to 
which a black body must bo raised to emit light as 
nearly as possible of the same integral colour or 
quality as that of the radiation in question 

The necessary ‘ colour matches ’ involved in 
comparisons of a given radiation with that of a black 
body at a known temperature may be easily and 

n e accurately made with a contrast photometer 
lation temperatures thus determined are called 
" colour temperatures ” The colour temperature of 
the zenith sun as seen from the earth, according to 
Abbot's bolometnc data which extend into the mfra 
red spectrum, is 5600° abs If correction is made for 
the absorption of the earth’s atmosphere, we get a 
value of 6500° abs for the colour temperature of 
sunlight above atmospheric limits When a contrast 
photometer is used for making '* colour matches ’ to 
determine colour temperature, a black-body source 
at a corresponding temperature is necessary for com¬ 
parison To avoid the necessity of a comparison 
black bodv at very high temperatures, advantage 
can be taken of Planck s formula for black-body 
radiation for computing a distribution of intensities 
in the visible spectrum which will give the integral 
colour of the source under examination, as measured 
by an optical pyrometer with monochromatic 
screens 

This procedure was followed in some observations 
,, made to determine the colour temperature of moon¬ 
light The disappearing filament pyrometer with 
blue and red glass Screens was focused on one of the 
t brighter portions near the centre of the full September 
moon, 1916, when near the meridian These readings 
, were repeated under nearly the same conditions a 
year later The colouf temperature found for moon¬ 
s’ Ught on the two evenings in question agreed to 
W wthm 50 0 , 
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With the same pyrometer data we can also deter¬ 
mine the brightness temperature of the moon for a 
given wave-length that is, determine the tempera¬ 
ture of a black body which has the same brightness 
or intensity for the same small wave-length interval 
chosen for comparison Thus with a red glass 
screen transmitting an average or effective wave¬ 
length of 0665 ii, we may determine the brightness 
temperature of the moon for this wave length It 
is also possible, from the data thus obtained and the 
bnghtness of a black body to calculate the brightness 
of the moon in candles per square centimetre Thus, 
knowing the illumination due to the sun, the reflecting 
power of the moon for sunlight may be calculated 
The data determined from these various observa¬ 
tions and calculations are shown m the following 
table 

Colour temperature of moonlight 4125 abs 
Brightness temperature (X = o (>65 n) 1575 abs 
Brightness for total light o 25 candles /cm * 

Reflecting power for total light o 07 

The difference in colour temperature between the 
sun and sunlight reflected from the moon, 5600° and 
4125° respectively, indicates that the observed area 
of the moon reflects selectively, the coefficient being 
about twice as large at the red end of the spectrum as 
at the blue The greater difference in bnghtness 
temperature of these two is due to the low albedo or 
average reflecting power of the moon s surface 

WE Forsythe 

Nela Research Laboratones 
National Lamp Works 
(leveland Ohio 
March 21 


Botanical Aspeets of Wegener’s Hypothesis 

In the account which appeared m Nature of 
January 27 p 141, of the discussion on the distribu¬ 
tion of life m the southern hemisphere which took 
place before the Royal Society of South Afnca, I am 
said to regard the botanical evidence as completely 
opposed to Wegeners theory I he remainder of 
the article generally followed the official report issued 
by the society 

My point was that the ancient phyla, with 
excellent means and ample time for dispersal, 
are generally valueless as indicating former land con¬ 
nexions On the other hand, the distribution of the 
modern groups especially the Angiosperms, in the 
South Temperate sub continents took place m the 
main after the disruption envisaged by the Wegener 
theory Thus neither ancient nor recent groups 
give us any material assistance in criticising this 
suggestive hypothesis so far as concerns the 
relationships between the South American South 
African, and Australasian floras The botanical 
evidence for the southern hemisphere is certainly 
not " completely opposed ” to Wegener’s theory it 
simply does not provide any critical test of that 
theory, so far as I can see at present 

R H Compton 

National Botanic Gardens, 

Kirstenbosch, Newlands, 

Cape Town, 

February 26 

I accept Prof Compton’s correction of the phrase 
" completely opposed , it is perhaps too strong a 
term to have used. Prof Compton's letter, however, 
at least admits that the evidence from the botanical 
side is valueless as a critical, test for or against 
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Wegener’s hypothesis, and emphasises the fact that 
supporters of that hypothesis must look elsewhere 
than to the facts of animal and plant distribution for 
positive evidence in its support Zoologists and 
botanists are dependent on the geologist and geo¬ 
physicist for the correct interpretation of the palso- 
geographical changes which have taken place in the 
earth, and must be guided by them m selecting the 
basis on which the known geographical distribution of 
living forms can be explained 

Thf Writer of the Article 


Use of the Trlode Valve In Spectrometry 

The three electrode valve offers a very simple 
and trustworthy method of amplifying the small 
currents produced in the thermopile of an infra-red 
spectrometer Bright lines are more readily picked 
up and the limits of absorption bands determined 
with greater certainty with a valve and telephone 
than with a galvanometer Moreover the valve is in¬ 
stantaneous in action while a sensitive galvanometer 
takes an appreciable time to give a trustworthy 
indication—so much so that the fainter lines are apt 
to be missed when using a long-period galvanometer 
In the thermopile circuit an interrupter is necessary 
this may take the form of a steel wire maintained 
in vibration electrically to which is attached a 
small wire dipper making contacts through a cup 
containing mercury The interrupted thermopile 
current is passed through the primary of a small 
step-up transformer the secondary of which is 
connected to the grid of the valve 
For quantitative work the thermopile current is 
balanced by a potentiometer, a minimum of sound 
m the telephones indicating the point of balance 
The valve has a further advantage over the galvano¬ 
meter in that it is unaffected by vibration or stray 
magnetic fields The use of a valve for such work 
would seem to have many other applications, and 
to this end further experiments are being earned 
out L Bellingham 

71 Hornsey Rise, 

London, N 19, 

March 22 


The Release of Electrons by X rays 

In his interesting article, " Recent Advances in 
Photographic Theory,” in Nature of March 24, Dr 
Mees touches upon the nature of X-rays and the 
mechanism of their production, and quotes Sir William 
Bragg s analogy of the plank of wood dropped into 
the sea 

I believe that Sir William Bragg put forward this 
analogy in a Robert Boyle Lecture, rather with a 
view towards successfully visualising the electron- 
X-ray process than of proving an individual relation¬ 
ship between them One is tempted to say that an 
analogy never proves anything, although it may be 
thoroughly illuminating 

It is an extraordinary fact that a beam of X-rays 
will release electrons from an object which they hit, 
with just the velocity of the stream that originates 
the rays , it appears probable from energy considera¬ 
tions that this relation cannot hold down to the 
individual electron, so it ringht not be unprofit¬ 
able if experiments were directed towards finding the 
limiting strength of the stream of electrons for the 
production of X-rays -> S Russ 

Physics Department, 

The Middlesex Hospital, W x, 

March 26 
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The Magnetic Disturbance of March 24-25 

A considerable magnetic disturbance occurred 
on March 24-25 as recorded by the Stonyhurst 
magnetographs There was no marked sudden com¬ 
mencement of the disturbance, but the decimation 
magnet began to move steadily towards the W, 
accompanied by a decrease in horizontal force, be 
tween the hours 8 and 9 G M T The declination 
magnet attained the extreme limit of its westerly 
movement at 13 h 14 m , when it began to move 
gradually towards the E At 17 h 12 m a period of 
rapid oscillations commenced on the declination 
magnet On the horizontal force magnet the de¬ 
crease in force was succeeded, at 12 h 2 j m, by an 
increase A very rapid oscillation of increase and 
decrease occurred between 17 h 2 m and 17 h 18 m , 
the range being 88 y {1 7-^10-* C G S unit) 

A quieter period ensued on the declination magnet 
between 18 h 24 m and 21 h 12 m while the hon 
zontal force magnet after the rapid oscillation at 17 h 
2 m , showed a gradual decrease in force, which 
reached its limit at 18 h 48 m A remarkable rapid 
oscillation, to E and return to W, occurred on the 
declination magnet, between 21 h 12 m and 21 h 
26 m the range of the oscillation being 38' This was 
accompanied on the horizontal force magnet by an 
even more noteworthy rapid oscillation of increase 
and decrease of force of range 1897 between 21 h 
24 m and 21 h 50 m 

The only other notable feature of the disturbance 
was a bay in both elements between March 25, 2 h 
12 m , and 3 h o m , the range in declination being 
16' and in horizontal force 97 7 The more violent 
phases of the storm had ceased by March 25, 8 h 
lhe extreme ranges were m declination i° 6', and in 
horizontal force 238 7 The vertical force magnet 
showed a general movement, with oscillations, of 
increase and decrease of force between the hours 
March 24,17 h 12 m, and March 25, 4 h 24 m This 
would indicate the period of the greatest activity of 
the disturbance The sensibility of the magnet is 
uncertain, but the extreme range was about 80 7 

A disturbed period in magnetic activity occurred 
on February 25-28, so that this storm follows after an 
interval of 27 days, the synodical rotation period of 
the sun But the solar surface has been unusually 
quiet during the past two months at least so far as 
spots, which have been very few and of small area, 
and faculee, which have been very faint, are con¬ 
cerned The connexion of these disturbances with 
solar phenomena will require further elucidation 
Father Dechevrens, S J , recorded strong earth- 
currents at his observatory St Louis, Jersey, during 
the February disturbance It will be interesting to 
hear of any observations of aurora borealis 

A L Cortie, SJ 

Stonyhurst College Observatory, 

April 3 


Pressure of Fluidity of Metals. 

Mr Hugh O’Neill, in his letter in Nature of 
March 31, p 430, gives what he calls H„, the ” ultimate 
hardness of tin, zme, and steel On referring to 
my letter at p 17 of Nature of January 6, it wiS be 
seen that H is there used for H„, and that the pressure 
of fluidity = twice the ultimate hardness The units 
of H» given at p 430 are evidently kilograms per 
sq mm Expressing these in kilos per sq cm and-, 
multiplying by 2 we obtain the following valued of 
the pressures of fluidity as calculated by Mr O’Neill 
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by means of his equation given at p 773 of Nature I 
of December 9, 1922 I 


Tin 

Stcil A 
Steel Sqo 


Kilos per sq cm 
I 080 
5000 
l<7 200 
3T 600 


I have recently {with the generous aid of Mr 
It H H Stanger of the Broadway Testing I abora 
tones, and the following firms who prepared and 
presented the necessary three specimens of each 
metal) determined the pressures of fluidity of several 
metals by direct experiment, so it will be interesting 
to compare the results remembering of course that 
the specimens u ere not made from the same piece of 
metal as those used by Mr O’Neill In the case of 
m> tests the three specimens of each metal were made 
from the same piece 

The British Aluminium Co I td supplied the 
specimens of aluminium 

Messrs David Colville and Co Ltd supplied the 
specimens of mild steel 

Messrs Dewrance and Co supplied the specimens of 
tin lead, and zinc 

1 he Flliott s Metal Co 1 tel supplied the specimens 
of copper 

The Muntz’s Metal Co T td supplied the specimens 
of Muntz s metal 

The experiments were made not merely to determine 
the pressures of fluidity, but also to test an hypothesis 
to account for the phenomenon of pressure of fluidity 
This hypothesis is far too long to reproduce here but 
it will be found in the Transactions of the Society of 
Engineers for the quarter January March 1923 It 
connects the pressure of fluidity with the ultimate 
shearing and tensile strength of the metal and was 
devised in connexion with experiments with clay 
and then found to apply to plastic metals as well 

If p be the pressure of fluidity m kilos per sq cm , 
/ be the shearing stress in kilos per sq cm 
c be the ultimate tensile strength in kilos per 
sq cm 

then the hypothesis shows rationally on the assump 
tions made that 

68c +5 nf (1) 

The pressures of fluidity were determined by means 
of cylindrical specimens 70 mm in diameter and 70 mm 
high using a flat nosed punch 10 mm in diameter at 
the end and reduced in the shank to 9 mm so as to 
clear the sides of the hole 


— 


Sitr«ngtS 

/ 

1 BBS/ 

ht« il V alue of 

P 

V- 

iJjad tin alio) 
Aluminium 

Sgj-KUl 

324 0 

$17 

3686 

4380 

3 

200+ ; 
2990 

3,333 

3 387 

4 01J 

10 860 

(16 8oo)* 
(33 140)* 

1 70b 

8,045 

•5390 

33960 

33 623 

+ 37 5 
+ 37 7 

1-33 6 

+ 30 3 

Mean + 30 3 



~ 5 ~ 

t7,76oJ 

4 707 



AU stresses are in kilograms per sq cm 
* These are not experimental values but merely predictions 


The relation giVen by equation (1) thus on the 
average gives results which need reducing by 30 per 
cent to arrive at the actual values, and the maximum 
departure from this mean is 3 3 (aluminium) 
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7inc is a rank outsider as regards this hypothesis ! 
But zinc has no plasticity It did not elongate or 
show any contraction of area under a tensile force 
In shear even it failed by tension, and when the 
pressure of fluidity experiment was made, the 
specimen gradually burst by yielding in tension on 
several vertical planes 

With regard to the variation of the figures m the 
last column it must be remembered that these 
depend on the experimental values of / and c which 
themselves vary For example in the case of the 
shearing tests two experiments were made with each 
metil the plines of shear being about one inch apart 
on the same specimen I or all this the values of / 
differed by 4 3 per cent and 5 5 per cent in the cases 
of tin and aluminium respectivdv 

A S F Acklrmann 
17 Victoria Street, Westminster S W 1 
March 31 


Use of the Millibar in Aerodynamics 

The millibar introduced by Sir Napier Shaw into 
British meteorology brings the same drastic simplifi¬ 
cation into the numeric il iclations between pressure 
and velocity in aeronautics 
The accompanying diagrim (1'ig 1) shows the 



pressure distribution round a wing profile calculated 
in accordance with Joukowsky s theory 

In ( G S units p - p 0 = if («»*-«’) dynes/cm * or 
microbars where p, v are the variable pressure and 
velocity at points on the profile, p„ v B the values at a 
distance and /> the density of the air 

Txpressmg p and v in M Kg S units which are 
more convenient for aeronautical measurements 
pressure - \p (tig*- 1') m kg s "‘m 

- sP (i 1 .* io** - v * io'')mb 
= |p io (v,* io*~t)* io'*) megadynes/m * 

The last two forms lend themselves to computation, 
since flying speeds usually lie between lom/s and 100 
m /s The absence of all extraneous factors save 
integral powers of ten is sufficient proof of the practi¬ 
cality of Sir Napier bhaw’s action 

In the minority of cases where the forces considered 
are produced by the action of gravity on know's 
masses they are easily transformed, for the mega- 
d>ne is 10/0 81 - 1 02 kgm weight, and the millibar is 
1000/981 --1 02 cm head of water with an accuracy 
amply sufficient for aeronautical measurements 

A R Low 

London, March 22 
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The Sun-Cult t 

By Aylward M 

II 

TT has often been maintained that the Aton cult 
1 instituted by Okhnaton (Amen 5 phis IV) displays 
non Egyptian features and is m a large measure the 
product of foreign influences I hope, however, clearly 
to show here that in the mam it is the outcome of certain 
tendencies of the old solar religion discussed m the 
previous article — tendencies which had begun to 
manifest themselves so far back as the Old Kingdom 
which came increasingly into evidence during the 
Middle Kingdom and the eighteenth dynasty, and 
finally found in the teaching of King Okhnaton a some 
what particularised expression 
It was pointed out in the first article that the sun 
god, owing to the political and religious importance 
of Heliopolis became at a very early date the State god 
of Egypt, and that the priests of a number of the local 
gods in order to enhance their prestige, identified them 
with the sun god, the goddesses who were associated 
with these gods being identified with Hathor, the sun 
god s consort I here was also, it must be noted, a 
distinct tendency to identify the various divinities 
with one another, thus considerably reducing their 
number as separate entities m the Pantheon A 1 I this 
combined with the prevailing uniformity in the structure 
and equipment of the temples, the temple liturgy, and 
the organisation of the priesthood—a uniformity due to 
the predominant influence of Heliopolis—fostered the 
growth of monotheistic or, anyhow, henotheistic ideas 
During the Middle Kingdom when a Theban line 
of kings ruled over a united Egypt Amun, the local 
god of Thebes, was identified with the sun god, being 
henceforth known as Amunre As a result of the 
imperial expansion of Egypt under the Theban emperors 
of the eighteenth dynasty, the sun god, originally the 
national god of Egypt and the prototype of the Egyptian 
Pharaoh, became in the person of Amunre' a world- 
god and a world ruler Thus the victorious Tethmdsis 
III says of Amunre* that ' he seeth the whole world 
hourly ’ A hymn in praise of the sun-god, written in 
the reign of Amenophis III the father of Okhnathn, 
speaks of the sun god as “ the sole lord taking captive 
all lands every day, as one beholding them that walk 
therein ’ The once merely national god has thus 
become a deity who exercises universal sway and 
possesses universal vision 

But the god of this hymn is not only the all-powerful, 
all-seeing ruler he is also the beneficent protector and 
sustamcr of mankind—" the valiant herdsman who 
dmtes his cattle, their refuge and the giver of their 
sustenance ” It will be remembered, of course, that 
the sun god appeared already in the literature of the 
sevrath to eighth dynasties m the guise of “ the shepherd 
(or herdsman) of all men ” This same hymn further 
emphasises the sun-god’s beneficent nature m calling 
him " a mother, profitable to gods and men ” As is 
sb frequently mamtamed in the religious literature of 
the Imperial Age, this hymn also asserts that the sun- 
god is the source of all, including his own, being 

J 1 Continued from p jot 
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“ Thou art the craftsman shaping thine own limbs, 
fashioner without being fashioned ” 

From this and other compositions it can be seen 
that the religious thought of the period just preceding 
the reign of Okhnatdn was distinctly monotheistic in 
its tendency It was only necessary to advance this 
tendency a step or two further to arnve at actual 
monotheism This is what OkhnatSn did when he 
asserted definitely once and for all that the sun-god 
was not only the supreme and universal god, hut also the 
only God—an assertion that had never been definitely 
enunciated by the theologians who had preceded him, 
but had only been sporadically and somewhat vaguely 
hinted at by them 

The universality of Okhnaton s god is clearly set 
forth in the famous hymn, which so closely resembles 
the 104th Psalm, and of which the king claims, probably 
with right to be the author The sun god is represented 
as the All Father, the source of all life He it is who 
has created the different nations and assigned them their 
divers complexions and languages He has also pro 
vided for their sustenance, making the Nile to well up 
out of the nether world to water the land of Egypt, 
but setting a Nile in the sky for other peoples, whence 
it comes down as rain Thou didst make the distant 
sky in order to rise therein, in order to behold all that 
thou hast made All men see thee before them, 
for thou art Aton of the day aloft 

There has been a certain amount of controversy as 
to whether Okhnat&n was actually himself responsible 
for the establishment of this monotheistic sun-cult 
As has been stated at the beginning of this paper, some 
scholars incline to the view that the Aton cult is 
distinctly of foreign origin and that its being established 
as the State religion was due to the influence of Tyi, 
herself a foreigner, by whom her son Okhnaton was 
completely dominated Others again, have mamtamed 
that the establishment of this cult was due to the 
successful mtngues of the Hehopolitan priests, who, 
attaining the ascendancy over a weak king, temporarily 
regamed the religious hegemony of Egypt 

Those who take the view that the religious revolution 
was the work of Tyi and foreign influences, or of an 
intriguing priesthood, find the mam support for their 
respective theories in the fact that the body, supposed 
to be that of OkhnatCn, is that of a man who could 
not have been more than 25 to 26 years old when he- 
died, while the skull shows distinct signs of hydro- 
cephafy, indicating that the person in question was 
weak intellectually As Okhnatfln is known to have 
reigned for more than sixteen full years, he can, if this 
is his body, have been only ten or eleven years old 
when he came to the throne and the religious revolution 
began, and only sixteen or seventeen when he definitely 
broke with the priests 0 1 Amun, changed his name 
from Ameiffiotpe to Okhnaton, and deserted Thebes 
and founded his new capital at El-Amama Yet 
before this change in name and residence two of his 
daughters, as a relief distinctly shows, were old enough ” 
to accompany him when he officiated at the temple 
liturgy, and, moreover, Before the aforesaid change 
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took place, t e before the sixth year of his reign, we 
happen to know that Okhnaton celebrated the so-called 
serf-festival, a festival marking the 30th anniversary 
of the Pharaoh having been designated heir to the 
throne Had it not been for the age-limit imposed by 
Okhnaton’s supposed bodv, we should naturallv have 
imagined, m view of this last piece of evidence, that 
when he succeeded his father, Amenophis III, he must 
have been at least 24 or 2? years old 
As a matter of fact, however, though the coffin in 
which the body was found was beyond question made 
for OkhnatOn, yet the body itself is almost certainly 
not his, the date of the objects found thereon, as Prof 
Sethe has recently shown, precluding that possibility 
There can be little doubt, therefore, that Okhnathn 
was a full-grown man when he came to the throne, 
while at the time of his break with the priests of Amun 
and his shifting of the capital to Middle Egypt he was 
more than 30 years old, and accordingly at the height 
of his intellectual and physical vigour The fact that 
Okhnaton’s supposed body is not his at all also disposes 
of the theory that he was weak mentally There is, 
therefore, no necessity whatever to suppose that the 
new faith, which contemporary records so closely 
associate with the person of the king and which he was 
certainly quite old enough to have formulated, was 
the product of foreign influences during a regency of 
Tyi, nor yet of the Hehopohtan priesthood strugglmg 
for a religious and political supremacy That Okhnaton 
really was a man of exceptional mental gifts and high 
ideals—Breasted calls him “ the first individual in 
history"—is evident from that remarkable portrait of 
him found at 11 - \marna in 1912 and now in the Berlin 
Museum All who see it are impressed by the beauty 
of the features and expression the thoughtfulness per¬ 
vading the whole countenance 
We need not, however, go to the other extreme, as 
some writers hav c done, and regard the love of right¬ 
eousness and the beneficence attributed to Okhnaton’s 
god as primarily the expression of the king’s own ideas 
and feelings On the contrary, as has been pointed 
out m the preliminary article, these are the very 
qualities assigned to the old Heliopolitan sun-god 
How far, indeed the old solar religion had advanced 
in these particular directions, even before the Middle 
Kingdom, is especially evident in a literary (omposition 
of the ninth to tenth dynasties, to which by an over¬ 
sight no reference was made in the above-mentioned 
article In one portion of the work in question the 
ancient writer speaks of men as “ the flocks of God 
(1 e the sun-god) ” God, he goes on to say, “ made 
heaven and earth at their (»e men’s) desire He 
checked the greed of the waters, and made the air to 
give life to their nostrils They (men) are His own 
images proceeding from His flesh He arises in heaven 
at their desire He sails by (1 e m the celestial solar 
barque) m order to see them When they weep 
He heare’th How hath He slam the froward of 
heart ? Even as a man smiteth his son for his brother’s 
sake For God knows every name ” * In the pre¬ 
ceding section of the same work we read that “ more 
acceptable (to the sun-god) is one nghteous of heart 
than the ox of him who doeth iniquity ” 


That Okhnaton’s sun-cult is nothing more than a 
special development of the older sun-cult becomes 
only more evident the further one pursues one’s re¬ 
searches In the earliest stage of the cult the god 
appears simply in the guise of the Heliopolitan sun-god, 
Re'-IIorus of the Two Horizons (Re’-IIarakhte), with 
whom indeed, as we shall see, he was actually identified 
As such he is depicted as a human figure with a hawk’s 
head surmounted by the uraeus-encircled sun’s disk 
later on, however, but before the migration of the 
court to El-Amarna, the mode of representing the god 
was entirely changed He was depicted as a solar 
disk, from which descend ra\s termmating each m a 
human hand—these hands being the only trace left 
of the old anthropomorphism, if they are not, as is 
quite likely, simply an expression of poetic fancy 
Ihe urseus was also retained, sometimes hanging from 
the disk, generally, however, rising up from the bottom 
edge towards the centre, though it was of no religious 
significance, but merely the emblem of kingship— 
Okhnaton’s deity bemg not only the world-god but 
the world-king 

The name of the new god in ordinary everyday 
parlance was pa Aton, “ the Aton,” aton (tin) being 
the word used then and earlier to denote the visible, 
physical solar body, though, as Sethe points out, the 
word seems occasionally to have been employed, even 
before Okhnathn’s time, to designate the sun-god him¬ 
self Generally, however, it just denotes the sun as 
a natural phenomenon or cosmic body, as distinguished 
from the god dwelling in it, a sense in which the word 
Re is never used 

According to the old theological teaching the physical 
sun was simply the embodiment of the god Thus we 
read of “ Atum (the sun god) who is m his aton," 

“ Re’ whose body is the aton,’' and him ‘ who lightens 
the lwo Lands (Fgvpt) with his aton ” In fact, it 
was exactly on account of the vciv definite meanmg 
of the word aton, Sethe maintains, that OkhnatSn 
chose it as the designation of his god , for the new 
religion was entirely materialistic in its (onccption of 
the Supreme Deity, m marked contrast to the— it must 
be confessed—much 1 mre spiritual conception of the 
old religion Indeed it is just here that Breasted has 
gone astray when he asserts that “ it is evident that 
the king was deifying the force by which the sun made 
itself felt on earth,” s an assertion that is based on a 
mistranslation of the Aton’s official nomenclature (see 
below) On the contrary, it was the actual cosmic 
body, the physical sun itself, not a mysterious power 
incorporated m it or working through it, which 
Okhnatfin made his subjects worship 

In addition to the ordinary name, the Aton, the god 
also bore an official or formal designation, the words 
composing it constituting a short profession of faith— 
a compressed creed This designation, which, on 
account of the god’s world-wide kingship, was, like 
the two names borne by every Pharaoh, enclosed in 
two cartouches, appears in two forms, an earlier and 
a later The earlier, which dates from the very com¬ 
mencement of the reform, and continued in use until 
after the seat of government had been moved froth 
Thebes to El-Amama, is as follows —“ Liveth Re'- 


* A H Gardiner, * New literary Works Iran Ancient Egypt," In Journal 
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Horus of the Two Horizons, rejoicing in the horizon, 
in his name Shu who is Aton ’’ The new god is thus 
identified with the two forms under which the sun-god 
was known both before and after the reign of Okhnaton 
—Harakhte ( = Horus of the Two Horizons) and Shu 
The epithet “ rejoicing in the horizon ” is not, Sethe 
points out, an invention of Okhnaton’s, but appears 
earlier m the eighteenth dynasty as a description of 
the sun-god Shu, originally personified space, was, 
as Sethe also points out, a common appellation of the 
sun-god from the Hyksos period onwards, and never 
(certainly not as written in this cartouche with the 
sun-determinative) can be used in the sense of “ heat ” 
or “ splendour,” as Breasted and Erman respectively 
have supposed Sethe rightly maintains that the 
prominent feature in this official nomenclature is the 
element Re'-IIarakhte, the name of the Hehopohtan 
sun-god, all the rest, even the name Aton, being purely 
subsidiary 

The later official designation, which came into force 
apparently soon after the eighth vear of the king’s 
reign, is marked by certain significant changes It 
runs as follows —“ Liveth Re’, the ruler of the Two 
Horizons, who rejoices in the horizon, in his name 
Father of Re , who has come as Aton ” 

It will be seen that Horus and Shu, names which 
Okhnaton perhaps thought were too definitely associ¬ 
ated with the old religion, have been struck out and 
replaced by two epithets, “ Ruler of the Two Horizons ” 
and “ bather of Re' ” The name Re*, which has not 
been interfered with, had been, as Sethe points out, 
a regular element in the Pharaoh’s first cartouche 
ever since the fifth dynasty, and as such was of no 
theological significance Also the king evidently had 
no objection to this old name of the sun-god For 
example, he still retamed the roval title Son of Re*, 
Re* appears as an element in his own first name and in 
the names of his two daughters, two temples or shnnes 
associated with his mother Tyi and his daughter Men- 
taton bore the name “ Shade of Re* ”, and the king him¬ 
self, like other Pharaohs, is officially spoken of as Re* 

The element “ Father of Re* ” in the god’s official 
designation is interesting, taking as it does the place 
of Shu Shu, accoiding to the old Hehopohtan 
theology, was the son of Re, and as such he actually 
was assigned that title It would, Sethe suggests, have 
been scarcely tolerable to the founder of the new re¬ 
ligion that Aton, the creator and author of all being, 
should be regarded as the son of Re*, the sun-god of 
the old religion OkhnatSn therefore asserts that his 
god is the father of Re*, » e he makes him cosmically 
older The fact that the god is called Re*, and, at the 
same time, the Father of Re‘, reminds one of the old 
epithet of Amun, Bull of his Mother, which simply 
means that he is self-created, that is, that he was not 
begotten by another Sethe rightly maintains that 
though this epithet has a polytheistic touch about it, 
OkhnatSn would have been as little conscious of this 
as were the Christian Fathers when they formulated 
the doctrine of the Blessed Trinity 

Sethe directs attention to another verv interesting 
point in this later designation of the god “ To come,” 
he says, “ has obviously here, as so often, the meaning 
of * to come again ’ The Father of Re* in question 
is thought to have come again after he had obviously 
NO. 2790, VOL III] 


disappeared or had been mistaken for another through 
man’s ignorance, and indeed he has come again m the 
form of the apparently new but in reality primaeval 
god of AmenSphis IV ” 

Let us now consider briefly the temples of the Aton 
erected at El-Amarna and the liturgy celebrated therein 
The main difference between the temples of the Aton 
and those of the old Solarised religion lies in the fact 
that the former seem to have been roofless There 
were thus no columned halls and dark, mysterious 
sanctuaries with their surrounding chambers, the place 
of these being taken by a series of main and subsidiary 
courts lying behind the forecourt and leading one out 
of another The reason for this architectural change 
was that Okhnaton permitted no cultus-image of his 
god to be made, not because he was an iconoclast or 
afraid of idolatry, but because his conception of God 
was so intensely materialistic The Aton, as already 
pointed out, was the actual physical sun, the cosmic 
body itself, not a divinity dwelling m that body and 
manifesting himself through it, and therefore ready 
similarly to manifest himself through a cultus-image, 
which was “ the body ” of the divmitv it represented, 
according to the ideas of the ancient theologians—as we 
should express it, the divinity’s embodiment Offer¬ 
ings had, therefore, to be made direct to the god m the 
sky, a procedure which necessitated a roofless temple, 
for no roof must intervene between the god and the 
offerings held up to him and laid on the altar 

Despite this complete break with the old concep¬ 
tion of the indwelling presence of the god m the 
temple-sanctuary,—a conception which brought the 
god so near to his priests and worshippers—it is remark¬ 
able how closely m many respects the general plan and 
equipment of the traditional Egyptian temple were 
adhered to, a clear indication that there were no direct 
foreign influences at work in the new religion, indeed, 
the architecture down to the very last detail is purely 
Egyptian We still find the pylon with its two be- 
flagged towers and the great forecourt with its large 
stone altar in the midst *—the forecourt being colon¬ 
naded in the case of the temple bearing the name of 
“ Shade of Re* of the Queen Mother, the Great Royal 
Wife, Tvi ” Evidently, too, the rearmost court of all 
m the Aton-temples, which occupied the place of the 
sanctuary in the ordinary Egyptian temple, was re¬ 
garded as particularly sacred Again statues of the 
king and also of the queen were set up as heretofore 
in different parts of the temples, the king and queen* 
being thus enabled, so it was thought, to functions 
perpetually as worshippers and offerers, or conversely * 
as the recipients of worship and offerings Yet agam, 
before the entrance to what N de G Davies calls “ the 
inner temple ” of the Aton stood eight tanks of water 
for the purification of those who entered it Such 
tanks or pools of water were, as pointed out m the 
preliminary article, a characteristic feature of the old 
Hehopohtan sun-cult Finally, the “ mner temple ” 
was called the House of the Benben, the benben being, 
as we have seen, the sacred pyramidion m the great 
sun-temple at Heliopolis Curiously enough, m the 
representations we possess of Okhnatbn’s Aton-temples, 

* By an oversight no reference was made in the acoount of an ordinary 
Egyptian temple, given in the preliminary article, to the stone altar (hat 
always stood in the colonnaded forecourt 
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no obelisks (which were so closely .associated with the 
old sun-cult) are depicted as standing before the main 
entrance or elsewhere in the sacred precincts How¬ 
ever, we know that OkhnatOn erected an obelisk in 
honour of Harakhte-Aton at Karnak, probably in 
connexion with his red-festival celebrations 5 

The \ton-temple liturgy itself is clearly the old 
temple liturgy adapted to the new ideas and new 
requirements As there was no cultus-image, there 
was no place in the new worship for the toilet, 
or indeed manv of the pre-toilet, episodes of the 
old liturgy The worship of the Aton seems to 
have consisted mainlv m the presentation to the god 
of food- and drink-offerings perfumes, and flowers, 
and in the chanting o( hymns and in musical perform¬ 
ances in general But the ceremonies connected with 
the presentation of offerings were those of the old 
religion, the officiant consecrating the offerings m the 
time-honoured fashion,! e by extending ov er than the 
so-called kherp- ha ton As m the old liturgy, this ritual 
act was precedtd by the burning of imense and the 
pouring out of a libation of water, indeed, the burning 
of incense and the pouring out of a libation were, as 
in times past, the regular aciompaniments of everv 
act of offering The liturgy was celebrated, as of old, 
to the at compamment of the rattling of sistra, and also 
of other musical performances, vocal and instrumental 
Lastlv, it should In. pointed out, the ceremony of 
sweeping the floor—the removal of the foot-prints— 
before and after the celebration of the liturgy seems 
almost certainly to have been retained 

This article cannot he satisfactorily tom ludtd with¬ 
out a brief discussion of two important questions that 
have already been touched upon in the preceding para¬ 
graphs, namely, Okhnaton's quarrel with the priests 
of Amun, and the theory advanced by some scholars 
that in the establishment of the Aton-cult wt are to 
recognise a temporary restoration of the political and 
religious supremacy of the Hehopolitan priesthood 

Long before the time of Okhnaton the Theban god 
Amun had been completely identified with the Helio- 
politan sun-god What, then, was the cause of the 
king’s rupture with the priests of Amun and his break¬ 
ing awav from all Theban influences ? 

It must lie borne in mind that the monotheistic 
tendencies of the preceding period had in no way 
affected the customarv performances of the old in¬ 
stitutional religion Whatever mav have been the 
speculations and ideas of the learned and enlightened 
few, the worship of the gods was conducted in exac tly 
the same wav as it had been for centuries, without a 
single hint at a change in the traditional ceremonial 
OkhnatSn’s religious revolution, on the other hand, 
not only entailed a great change in the conduct of the 
temple services and far-reaching structural alterations 
in the temple buildings, but also, since the king would 
brook jio rival to his god, the suppression of all the 
festivals and other performances connected with the 
provincial cults and with the various cults established 
at the capital All this was a completely new attitude 
m Fgyptian religious experience, indeed we arc en¬ 
countering the “ jealous God ” for the first time in 
human history, several centuries before His appearance 
among the Hebrews The feelings both of the priests 

* Schafer in Amtluhe Beruhle ««* it* pmunxh KunsDemmlungm *1 
io, col «7 
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and of the masses of the people must hav e been deeply 
stirred by this atta<k on their religious observances, 
particularly m so far as it affected the festivals cele¬ 
brated in honour of the local divinities, festivals which 
no doubt played as great a part in the lives of the people 
as do those celebrated in honour of the local Lgvptian 
saints at the present day® In fact, there ran be no 
question that Okhnaton’s reform meant far too sharp 
a break with the past for his intensely conservative- 
minded subjects 

It should here he pointed out that so early as the 
reign of Tethmbsis III all the priesthoods of Egypt had 
bten combined in one great organisation, with the high- 
priest of Amun at their head To the high-pnest of 
Amun, therefore, ind to the priesthood of Amun as a 
whole, all the local priesthoods would have looked to 
champion their threatened rights, while m OkhnatSn’s 
eyes this very high-pntst and priesthood would have 
appeared as the embodiment of all the forces of reaction 
against which he was struggling Herein lay quite 
sufficient cause for his breaking awav entirely from 
1 hebes and the I hclian god We must also remember 
that Okhnaton’s materialistic conception of the Aton 
was entirelv opposed to the—as alreads pointed out— 
much more spiritual conception of the sun-god formu¬ 
lated In the theologians of the old religion It was 
impossible to regard the actual corporeal and localised 
divinity, such as Okhnaton maintained his sun-god to 
be as capable of identification with a being (or bungs) 
who could mamtest himself (or themselves) in all 
manner of forms and in manv places Did the cause of 
the final rupture reside in this difference of conception 
as to the natuie of the Godhead ? If so, we have here a 
foretaste of those great theological controversies which 
troubled the ( hristian Church of the first five centuries, 
and of the seventecnth-ccntcry wars of religion 

Let us now briefly consider the theorv that in the 
institution of the Aton-cult we arc to recognise the 
restoration of the political and religious supremacy of 
Heliopolis In view of all that 1ms been set forth in 
the preceding paragraphs, the Hehopolitan sun-cult is 
clearly to lx. regarded as the basis of the new religion, 
or rather as supplving ull the material out of which 
the new edifice was lonstructed On the other hand, 
the particular shape that that edifice assumed must be 
regarded as tnc work of Okhnaton If the sun-cult 
had been offic lallv promulgated bv the organised priest¬ 
hood of Heliopolis or, as Borrhardt 7 suggests, of 
He rmonthis (Heliopolis of Upper Egypt [1 vmv !»«']), 
Okhnaton, instead of founding an entirely new capital 
at H-Amama, would have been obliged to install the 
seat of government in or verv near the actual official 
centre of the religion he had adopted But he was 
able to act as he did, herause the religion he professed 
was regarded as a completelv new religion, a special 
revelation to himself as he distmctlv asserts It was 
therefore not assexiated with anv particular locality, 
so he was free to make his capital m anv place that 
seemed to him to be most free from the old traditions 
and best adapted to his requirements 

Lastlv, just a few words on the frequently-made 
assertion that foreign influences are disc emible in the 

1 Sec VV s Blackmail 1'estival* celebrating Local Saints in Modem 
Egypt ill Discovert, vol iv No 37 pp 11 14 

' MtUrtlMgat far Deutsche* Orumt-OsseUschaf. nc Berlin, March 1917, 
No 37, P »7 
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Aton-cult That there are no traces whatever of such 
influences, but that the Aton-cult is in every respect 
essentially Egyptian, the facts set forth in this article 
must have made perfectly clear However, it is pos¬ 
sible that Okhnaton had foreign blood m his veins, for 
Prof Elliot Smith maintains that his maternal grand¬ 
father, Iuyu, is distinctly non-Egyptian in type To 
this dash of foreign blood, therefore, may well be due 
the originality clearly displayed by Okhnatfln in the 
particular expression which he gave to a certain trend 
of religious thought prevailing among his contem¬ 
poraries 
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Scientific Investigation of the Whaling Problem 

By Sir Sidney F Harmer, KBE, F R S 


T HE Colonial Office has recently announced that 
the Discovery has been purchased by the Crown 
Agents for the Colonies, on behalf of the Falkland 
Islands, for employment m researches, principally on 
whaling, off South Georgia and the South Shetlands 
The Jhscovery was built for Capt R F Scott’s first 
Antarctic Expedition (1901-1904) She is a strong 
wooden vessel of about 700 tons register, and she has 
been chosen with special reference to her suitability 
for it e-work 

Subantarctic whaling commenced at the end of 1904, 
at a time when the industry was regarded as almost 
obsolete, owing to the exhaustion of the old whaling 
fields It increased with so much rapidity that more 
than 10,000 whales were caught durmg the season 
1911-12 At first concerned almost exclusively with 
the humpback the operations are at present supported 
almost entirely at the expense of the much larger fin 
whale and blue whale Humpbacks showed an 
alarming decline in numbers after the 1911-12 season, 
though they have made some recovery during the last 
two whaling seasons 

It should be realised that modern whaling is earned 
on bv comparatively small steam vessels fitted with 
applianc es for the capture of the whales, the products 
of which are worked up by factones on shore or by 
larger steamers, the floating factones In either case, 
suitable harbours are required as bases, and the most 
favourable localities at present known are South Georgia, 
which lies to the east of the Falkland Islands, and the 
South Shetlands, which are farther to the south-west 
These islands are dependencies of the Falkland Islands, 
and are accordingly under Bntish jurisdiction 
As the result of several memoranda which were 
prepared in 1917 by Mr E R Damley, of the Colonial 
Office, an Interdepartmental Committee on research 
and development in the dependencies of the Falkland 
Islands was appointed by the Secretary of State for 
the (olomes in 1918, and its report (Cmd 657) was 
published m 1920 The report contained a number of 
recommendations with regard to the investigations 
which were required , and the purchase of the Discovery 
is the first practical result of these suggestions It 
should be mentioned that an earlier Anglo-Swedish 
scheme for the investigation of the same problems 
was abandoned on the outbreak of war in 1914 
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The object of the projected voyages is to obtain 
scientific evidence bearing on the whalmg problem 
generally, with the view of ascertaining to what extent 
protective measures are required It has to be deter¬ 
mined, in the first instance, what are the species of 
whales which are being hunted Although known to 
the whalers as humpback, fin whale, and blue whale, 
it is uncertain whether these are identical with the 
northern whales known by the same names Whales 
are migratory animals, and there can be no reasonable 
doubt that they visit the Antarctic Ocean in order to 
profit bv the rich food-supply of its waters, and that 
thev afterwards depart, fatter than when they arrived, 
to warmer waters, which are probably visited for 
breedmg purposes More definite information is re¬ 
quired with regard to these migrations, and it is hoped 
that it may be possible to obtain direct evidence by a 
system of marking individual whales 

The period of gestation, the seasons when pairing 
and birth take place, and the rate of growth after birth 
all need further study Ihe plankton requires in¬ 
vestigation, in view of the dependence of the whales 
on it for food , while the temperature of the water, 
with other h) drographical questions, has to be studied 
in order to ascertain how far these factors influence the 
movements of whales There is already some reason 
to suppose that the position of the northern edge of 
the Antarctic ice is a factor which is correlated with 
the success or failure of a season’s working If the 
summer is relatively warm the ice will be too far to^ 
the south and the whales will probably be too distant 
from the base If the summer is cold the whales will * 
be too much to the north It may be anticipated that 
there is an optimum position for the ice which brings 
the mam stream of whales to the neighbourhood of 
the whaling stations 

Although whalebone whales all feed on plankton, 
individual species are known to have a preference for 
one kind of plankton rather than another In most 
localities the humpback consumes a considerable 
amount of fish, while the blue whale is said to feed 
exclusively on Crustacea The distribution and the 
seasonal occurrence of various kmds of plahkton, and 
the examination of the stomach-contents of whales, ' 
are matters with which the expedition will certainly', 
have to deal, and the results may prove to have a' 
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distinct bearing on the question why each speues of 
■whale differs from the others m its seasonal occurrence 
The abundance of whale-food is dependent on condi¬ 
tions favourable for the growth of diatoms and other 
chlorophyll-containing organisms , and in this con¬ 
nexion may be mentioned Mr A G Bennett’s interesting 
observation that the skin of certain whales is covered 
bv a film composed of innumerable diatoms The 
evidence is in favour of the view that this skin-film is 
not present on thin individuals which have recently 
come down from the north, but that it develops during 
the stay of the whales in Antarctic waters The study 
of the film and perhaps of whale-parasites may prove 
to be capable of giving important information with 
regard to migrations 

For many years the Norwegians have taken the 
leading place in the whaling industry, and they have 
large interests in Antarctic whaling It is thus natural 
that they should feel anxiety with regard to the possible 
results of a protective policy, and this is shown by an 
article recently published in the Anglo-Norwegtan Trade 
Journal (Vol 9, No 98, February) The comments 
in question were a rejoinder to criticisms of the whaling 
industry w hich had appeared m the Morning Post, based 
on a lecture given by mvself, as reported m Naturk 
(Vol 1 xo, December 16, 1932, p 827) I had pointed 
out, on the incontrovertible evidence of historv, that 
the operations of whalers in the past have been in¬ 
variably followed by a depletion of the whaling fields 
The Atlantic right whale no longer frequents the 
Bay of Biscay in numbers sufficient to maintain a 
whaling industry, nor is the Greenland whale still 
common in the bays of Spitsbergen, in Davis Straits, 
or even in the Nortli Pacific Tiie grey whale dis¬ 
appeared long ago from the lagoons of California, and 
there is no longer occupation for the hundreds of vessels 
which left European and American ports annually, in 
the eighteenth and part of the nineteenth centuries, 
in pursuit of the Greenland and other right whales 
and the sperm whale With these facts in view the 
least that is required is the adoption of a cautious 
policy, lest the mistakes of the past should be 
repeated 


The whaling companies are admittedly interested in 
the avoidance of extermmation, which would mean 
the dosing of their operations, but their advocates 
have maintained that, in view of the enormous extent 
of the oceans which are frequented by whales, the 
activity of hunters in a small area is not likely to 
produce much effect in reducing their number It 
will be seen, however, by consultmg a map, that South 
Georgia and the South Shetlands lie m the region 
where the Antarctic Ocean is narrowest, and that they 
are admirably situated to intercept the stream of whales 
in their circumpolar movements It would not be 
surprising if operations at these stations alone were 
found capable of depleting very seriously the entire 
stock of Antarctic whales, even if no new stations were 
to be founded m other localities, as seems likely to 
happen in Ross Sea, for example The danger is all 
the greater, taking into consideration the highly 
efficient methods of modern whaling 
The acquisition of a sound body of scientific evidence 
is the object of the expeditions which are being planned 
by the Colonial Office Although I do not conceal 
my personal conviction, as at present informed, that 
whaling is being conducted on too large a scale, I do 
not deny that a study of the subject by competent 
investigators on the spot may lead to a different 
conclusion The Trustees of the British Museum have 
acted in an advisory capacity to the (olonial Office 
since they first became interested in Antarctic whaling, 
not long after its inception I am authorised to state 
that thev do not desire to take up an extreme position 
in the matter, but that their efforts are directed to 
the restriction of whaling to an extent whuh is not 
inconsistent with the permanent preservation of whales 
I his is a moderate view, with which it may be hoped 
that the representatives of the whvlmg industry will 
agree in principle The article to \ hich I have referred 
virtually admits as much, and the willing co-operation 
of the whaling companies will be of the greatest value 
to the expedition It may be hoped that it will be 
possible to find a modus vivendi ‘atisfac torv to both 
parties, who are equallv interested m preventing the 
extermination of whales 


Einstein and the 

T HE results of the expeditions from Canada and 
the Lick Observatory to Wallal, Western Aus¬ 
tralia, for the solar eclipse of last September have now 
come to hand , and both report m favour of the 
Einstein shift of starlight In each case the number 
of stars measured was very large—exceeding eighty— 
the magnitudes being between the seventh and the 
tenth From this it is evident that the exposures were 
comparatively long, and consequently there would be 
considerable extension of the corona on the plates, 
which yrould obliterate the stars nearest the sun The 
measures; however, were sufficiently exact to give a 
decisive result using the more distant stars Profs 
Campbell and Trumpler measured all their plates m 
duplicate, the values for the shift at the limb of the 
sun deduced from the individual plates ranged from 
f 59* to 1 86", the mean of all being 1 74*, which is 
, only o 01“ less than Einstein’s predicted value 
• As Prof Campbell is well known to have been in no 
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Recent Eclipse 

sense predisposed m favour of Einstein’s theory, this 
result, combined with that of Prof Chant and the 
mean of the Principe and Sobral results m the 1919 
eclipse, will probably be regarded as setting the ques¬ 
tion at rest Prof ( ampbeil says in his telegram that 
he considers further work of this kind unnecessary, so 
that he will attack other problems in the Californian 
eclipse of next September There are still the plates 
taken by the Australian expeditions to be measured 
This is to be done at Greenwich , their stale is smaller 
than that of the Lick Observatory plates, so that 
probably less weight will attach to them 
The evidence as regards the presence of the shift in. 
the solar spectral lines is now fairly evenly balanced 
“ For ” and " Against ” , but in any case this test is 
a less decisive one than the other two, smee there are 
so manv known causes of shift of spectral lines, which 
it is not easy to eliminate completely 


A. C D. C. 
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Current Topics and Events. 


The agricultural Tribunal of Investigation ap¬ 
pointed by the Government to inquire into the present 
position of the farming industry and to suggest 
methods for its improvement has issued an interim 
report Its recommendations are being actively dis¬ 
cussed in tlu daily press mainly from the political 
aspect At present the majority of farmers are un¬ 
doubtedly in an unsound economic condition and 
especial interest therefore centres in these sections of 
the report dealing with agricultural organisation and 
education The Tribunal is impressed by the extent 
of co-opeiative measures both in Europe and m 
America and m urging that British farmers should 
form similar organisations, suggests that the study 
of the economic organisation of the industry should 
have fuller recognition in the farm institutes and agri¬ 
cultural colleges The Tribunal pays a tribute to the 
work carried out bv the research staffs of these in¬ 
stitutions and considers that the departments dealing 
with the economic problem should be further de¬ 
veloped New systems of farm management m 
particular the mairtenance of livestock on arable 
land,--the soiling system,—are suggested as urgent 
problems to be investigated from this point of view 
It is pointed out that in the United States 50 per 
cent of the research grants are devoted to farm 
economics as against 10 per cent in this country In 
this connexion however, it should be remembered 
that the term farm economics ’ has a much wider 
interpretation in America than would be admitted 
here due in part to the absence, until recently, of 
the settled rural population that marks the older 
countries Making due allowance, however for this 
and for the characteristic American tendency towards 
over-organisation the comment of the Tribunal still 
remains true 111 substance It is to be hoped that 
this essential bridge between the research workers 
and the farmers will be strengthened as a result of 
the Tribunal's recommendations 

The Secretary of State for the Colonies has ap¬ 
pointed an executive committee to control the re¬ 
searches recommended by the Inter-Departmental 
Committee on Research and Development in the 
Dependencies of the Falkland Islands, and m par¬ 
ticular the investigation of the question of the 
preservation of whales and of the whaling industry, 
which has been subject to Government regulation 
since its inception nearly twenty years ago The 
members of the committee are as follows —Mr 
Rowland Darnley (chairman), Colonial Office , Sir 
Sidney Harmer (vice-chairman) British Museum 
(Natural History) , Mr H T Allen, Colonial Office , 
Mr J O Borley, Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, 
Capt R W Glennie, R N, Admiralty, Mr J M 
Wordie, Royal Geographical Society and Sir 
Fortescue Flannerv, of Messrs Flannery, Baggallay 
and Johnson, consulting naval architects to the 
Crown Agents for the Colonies, who has consented to 
serve as a member of the committee Until the Du- 
covery, which has been purchased for the purposes of 
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the research expedition, has been reconditioned In 
another part of this issue, Sir Sidney Harmer gives 
some account of the scientific results to be expected 
from the cruises which it is anticipated the Dacovery 
will undertake 

The report of the nineteenth year’s work of the 
Department of Terrestrial Magnetism of the Carnegie 
Institution of Washington has lately been issued in 
the Year Book of the Institution for 1022 The 
non-magnetic ship Carnegte, after twelve years’ 
voyages which have been of great import to the 
science, is now out of commission for a time, while 
the observing staff is largely occupied with re 
observations in land areas where further information, 
chiefly (o determine the secular variation was needed 
An analysis of the vast body of data acquired by the 
Department is now m progress Two magnetic 
observatories have been set up, in Western Australia 
and in Peru regions of the globe where such institu¬ 
tions are much needed, and help has been given in 
carrying on the former German observatory at Apia, 
in Samoa The Department has now turned its 
energies to the much-neglected study of earth- 
currents and is devising new methods of registration 
Dr S J Barnett, chief of the section of experimental 
work in pure magnetism is vigorously prosecuting 
his researches on magnetism by rotation, and the 
converse effect The investigation of atmospheric 
electricity is also being extended A conference of 
American men of science was held at the Department 
during the year, in order to consider what modifica¬ 
tions, if anv of the original programme of the Depart¬ 
ment should now be made and the conclusions and 
recommendations of the conference aTe being taken 
as a guide in the further development of the activities 
of the Department 

In the Shirley Institute Memoirs, ’ vol 1, 1922, 
recently received, are collected the ten papers pub¬ 
lished during the vear by the British Cotton Industry 
Research AssoQiation A perusal of this volume affords 
an encouraging picture of the future of textile research 
in this country if the high standard indicated is main¬ 
tained The work described falls naturally into three 
well-defined sections—chemical and physical, bio¬ 
logical, and technological Four papers are r&umis 
of the literature of some chemical, physical, and botan-* 
ical aspects of cotton, and should be of much value 
to workers m this field, m which the literature is 
scattered and much of it almost inaccessible more 
than 380 references are given The biological papers 
have been dealt with previously in these columns and 
need no further mention The three most striking 
papers are the technological contributions dealing 
with some properties of yams, such as regularity in 
relation to tensile strength and twist They materi¬ 
ally mcrease our somewhat scanty knowledge of the 
nature of yams, and the, original methods of investiga¬ 
tion described are of wide application Until the 
present publication httle of permanent value has been 
done on yam structure since the pioneer work of 
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Oliver in 1905-7 (Proc Roy Soc Edm) A large 
field of work of extreme difficulty and fascinition is 
here awaiting attack by the physicist and the mathe¬ 
matician and not the least important of the functions 
of textile research associations lies in removing such 
problems from the almost complete obscurity and 
isolation they have hitherto enjoyed It is almost 
unknown outside the industry that many of the most 
fundamental problems in textile technology arc prob¬ 
lems for the mathematician and the mathematical 
physicist, and there is little doubt that 111 a few a ears 
time a real and considerable demand will exist in the 
textile industries for such workers this should not 
be without interest for those engaged in the training 
of students m our universities 

The Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries has re 
issued Leaflet No 71 dealing with the Colorado beetle 
The discovery of this destructive insect m the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Bordeaux last year renders it necessary 
to take any precautions possible in order to guard 
against its entry into this country On several 
occasions it has been carried by shipping to Europe 
and has even become temporarily established on a 
small scale During 1901 o2 it occurred in potato 
plots in the neighbourhood of 1 llbury docks but was 
successfully eradicated by prompt measures I he 
present infestation in France is of a most serious 
nature, and it is known to have spread o\tr about 
xoo square miles In all probability its area of 
occupation is even larger, as it is difficult to investt 
gate so large a district with equal thoroughness The 
reappearance of the insect during the coming season 
will be watched with some anxiety and unless the 
most drastic measures are taken on a very large 
scale, there is every chance that it will remain and 
ultimately establish itself as a continental pest In 
the latter event it can be scarcely more than a matter 
of time before it reaches England since it is obviously 
impossible to prevent stray insects coming over un 
observed in vessels from Bordeaux The potato 111 
this country is singularly free from insect pests, and 
it is to be hoped that the Colorado beetle will be 
unable to establish a footing It is, however gratify¬ 
ing to know that the Ministry of Agriculture has 
given the matter the fullest consideration but it is 
*■ incumbent upon all growers to inform the Ministry 
of the first sign of the appearance of the insect in 
the field, in order that it can be dealt with immediately 
by experts There is no doubt that it can be eradi¬ 
cated if measures are taken sufficiently early but it 
is evident that m France it has spread and multiplied 
to an extent which renders effective control a matter 
of great difficulty 

In the issue for March 9 of Chemistry and Industry 
appears* a review of the position of the nitrogen 
industry in France The French Chamber of Deputies 
has recently approved the agreement made in 
November, 1910, with the Badische Amlin und 
- Soda Fabnk, whereby the french were to pay 
5,000 000 francs for the right to work the Haber 
process, together with all information necessary to 
4 parry on the process as worked at Oppau and Merse 
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burg Part of this sum would be paid on the 
ratification of the agreement and the remainder when 
the f ictory has produced a minimum of 20 tons of 
fixed nitrogen per day for fifteen consecutive days 
A royalty would also be paid when production reached 
a certain figure lhe agreement has given nse to 
much discussion of the merits of the Haber and other 
processes \n inquiry instituted by the french 
Government m 1921 led apparently to the conclusion 
that under existing cond tions 4 he Haber and Claude 
processes offered practically equal advantages, and 
the matter can be settled only on the basis of ex¬ 
perience gained in working the various processes on 
a large scale over a considerable period (Cf Nature, 
vol 107 page 765 , vol 111 page 101 ) 

Si vekal new flying records were established 
during February iccordmg to the Mettorological 
Magazine for March A record climb of 20 000 feet 
in 12 mm 24 sec by Flight-lieutenant Haig at 
Martlesham Heath is noted as announced in the Times 
of February 6 lhe speed at ground level was 189 
miles per hour At Marseilles on February 15 M 
Sadi Lccointe is said to have broken the world’s record 
for speed over a four-kilometre course his average 
speed w is 234! miles per hour breaking the previous 
record by more than 10 miles per hour Another French 
airman M Maneyrol, on I ebruary 26 established a 
record, making a motorless flight of 10 kilometres 
(horizontal distance) near Cherbourg during a strong 
south westerly wind Ihree notable flights are said 
to take place this year an expedition of five French 
aeroplanes was to start on March 15 on a world tour, 
probably lasting two years An American crew 
will fly from Berlin to Chicago, towards the end of the* 
year, in the Zeppelin air ciuiscr now being con¬ 
structed for the American Government A flight 
across the North Pole is to be attempted at the end 
of June in connexion with Amundsens expedition 
the distance to be covered is 2250 miles and it is 
expected to fly this distance from Point Barrow to 
Spitsbergen in 26 hours 

Wl arc asked to announce that the Museum of 
Practical Geology 28 Jermyn Street, S W 1, is closed 
for repairs until further notice The offices and 
library of the Geological Survey remain open 

f hf Brussels correspondent of the 2 imes states 
that it has been decided to begin bummer Time in 
Belgium on April 2 r 

On Thursday next April 26 at 3 o clock, Prof 
J 1 MacGregor-Morns will begin a course of three 
lectures at the Royal Institution on Modern Electric 
Lamps,' and on Saturday, April 28, Dr I eonard 
Williams will deliver the first of two lectures on the 

Physical and Physiological Foundations of Char¬ 
acter ” The Friday evening discourse on April 27 
will be delivered by Prof C V Boys on “ Measure¬ 
ment of the Heatmg Value of Gas and on May 4 
by Prof Soddy on the " Origins of the Conception of 
Isotopes 1 

At a quarterly meeting of the council of the Royal 
! College of Surgeons of England, held on April 12, the 
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Jacksonian Prize for the year 1922 on The effects I engineering and architecture maternity and child 


produced by radium upon living tissues with special 
reference to its use m the treatment of malignant 
diseases was awarded to Mr H Sidney horsdike 
of the Soho Hospital for Women Sir Arthur Keith 
was elected Vicarv lecturer for the ensuing year 

Dr H H Dale head of the department of bio 
chemistry and pharmacology of the Medical Research 
Council the Rev G Milligan Regius professor of 
divinity and Biblical criticism in the University of 
Glasgow and the Very Rev Dr W F Norris Dean of 
York have been elected members of the Athenaeum 
Club under the provisions of the rule of the club which 
empowers the annual election by the committee of a 
certain number of persons of distinguished eminence 
m science literature the arts or for public service 

The Institute of Physics admits physicists to a 
grade of associate membership and it is believed that 
there must bo a large number of young physicists at 
present outside the Institute who are eligible for this 
grade All students and others who have conducted 
a year s work of satisfactory research are eligible if 
they have a degree of approved honours standing or 
if they pass the equivalent examination of the Insti 
tute Ultimately it is probable that the associate 
group will be much larger than that of fellowship 
and that new fellows will be selected mainly from 
it The Institute has now an appointments register 
and many applications for young physicists have been 
received from manufacturing firms and research 
laboratories Regulations for admission to the 
Institute can be obtained from the secretary Mr 
F S Spiers 10 Fssex Street Strand Ixindon W C 2 

At the meeting of the Royal Geographical Society 
held on April 9 the president announced that H M 
the King had been pleased to approve the award of the 
Royal Medals as follows The Founder s Medal to 
Mr Knud Rasmussen for his exploration and research 
in the Arctic regions during the last twenty five years 
the Patron s Medal to the Hon Miles Stamforth Cater 
Smith for his explorations in the unknown intenor 
of Papua The council has awarded the Murchison 
Grant to Capt A G Stigand for his map of Ngami 
land the Back Grant to Mr B Glanvill Comey for 
his studies in the historical geography of the Pacific 
the Cuthbert Peek Grant to Messrs R A Frazer and 
N E Odell to assist them in continuing their explore 
tions of Spitsbergen and the Gill Memorial to Capt 
Augidras for his journey in 1920-1921 from Mgiers 
to Mauritania 

Preliminary notice has been issued of the arrange 
ments for the Hull congress of the Royal Sanitary 
Institute to be held on July 30-August 4 An 
inaugural address will be delivered by the Right Hon 
F R Ferens on the first day of the meetmg on 
July 31 Sir Alexander Houston will lecture on A Pure 
Water Supply and a popular lecture on Industry 
and National Welfare will be given by Mr B 
Seebohm Rowntree on August 2 The congress will 
meet In four sections dealing with sanitary science 
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welfare including school hygiene and personal andt 
domestic hygiene respectively and there will be 
numerous conferences of sanitary inspectors health 
visitors medical officers of health veterinary in¬ 
spectors and representatives of sanitary authorities 
During the congress a Health Exhibition will be held 
in the Wenlock Barracks 

Tht annual report of the director of the Tteld Museum 
of Natural History Chicago for 1921 is written by 
D C Davies who succeeded the late F J V 
Skiff on December 19 of that year The chief event 
chronicled is the re opening of the museum in its new 
building (which is we believe in Grant Park) on May 
2 1921 The opportunity has been taken to place on 
exhibition for the first time a skull of the northern 
mammoth found m gold mining at a depth of too 
feet at Woodchopper Creek Alaska The specimen 
is represented on a Plate Among accessions is to be 
noted the collection of Ixiwer Paleozoic fossils made 
chiefiv from Ohio localities by the late C B Dyer 
The bird collection has been ennehed by a large 
number of albinos and specimens of abnormal colora 
tion The removal of the museum has led to a large 
increase in the number of visits especially by school 
children 

At the Boston meeting of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science in December last the 
centenary of the birth of Gregor Mendel and Sir 
Francis Galton was celebrated by a series of addresses 
which are published in the March number of the 
Scientific Monthly Prof E M East dealt with 
Mendel and his Contemporaries Prof T H 
Morgan m a paper on The Bearing of Mendelism 
on the Origin of Species points out that small 
mutations are really the material on which Darwin 
chiefly relied to famish a basis for evolution He 
also discusses the question of species sterility and 
points out difficulties of evolutionary interpretation 
which may anse from the occurrence of parallel 
mutations Dr J Arthur Harris compares the in¬ 
fluence of Mendel and Galton on the history Of 
biology and concludes that the latter has had a more 
varied and far reaching effect on the history of science 
Finally Prof G H Shull asks for donations to a 
Galton and Mendel Memorial Fund the money to 
be applied to the publication of expensive illustrations 
in tbe journal Genetics 

We have received from Messrs Ridsdale and 61, 
of Middlesbrough a report on the second period of ’ 
three years in the preparation find use of a series of 
chemical standards prepared by this firm with the 
voluntary co-operation of a number of analytical 
chemists throughout the country The report wa* >v 
submitted to a meeting of the co-operators held' 
recently at York Very thin turnings of steel ate 
now being used to facilitate the determination Of 1 
carbon by combustion, Tbe series of standards wfrd 
available includes the whole range Of carbon steels, 
together with four alloy steels two cast ito*% 
basic slay Certain resolutions were passed at’ the?J 
meeting urging the desirability Of extending f&* &it|| 
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of chemical standards for analysis, and the establish¬ 
ment of a more formal organisation on a firmer 
financial basis These standards are now widely 
used, and the movement seems likely to become self- 
supporting, some 15 or 20 co operators taking part 
in each standardisation and the number of ustrs 
both at home and abroad, bung large 

Under the title CaptiaZoologica anewcpi irto Dutch 
zoological periodical has recently appeared It is 
issued under the editorship of Prof Dr E D van 
Oort director of the State Museum of Natural History 
at Lej den and is composed of transactions on system¬ 
atic zoology each part forming a complete work which 
is sold separately A number of transactions will form 
a volume of about 500 pages, with plates and engrav¬ 
ings 1 he contributions are published in English, 
French and German Ihe part before us of this well- 
executed publication is Deel 1, Aflevenng 4 (1922 
price 24 guilders) and is devoted to a dcscaption of 
flies of the group Dohchopodinas of the Indo Austral 
asian region by Th Becker It is evidently an im¬ 
portant contribution by this recognised authority 
and extends to nearly 250 pages 222 lllustritions 
occupung U) plites The previous three parts of 
this journal deal respectively with Nematodes by Dr 
J G dc Man Khizostomcs by Dr G Stiasny and 
Ohgoch-etes by Prof W Mich lelsen 

Wr have received from Messrs Pastorelh and 
Rapkin Ltd of 46 Hatton Garden I ( 1 a new 
catalogue of chemical theimomcttrs All the instru¬ 
ments listed are stated to be of British make, and as 
a guarantee of this the thermometers bear the name 

Britgla the registered trade mark of the British 
Lampblown Scientific Glasswaic Manufactuicrs Asso¬ 
ciation, ltd lhc list in question is viry compic- 
hensive and covers a variety of ranges from - yo° C 
to 6oo° C Thermometers with concsponding rmges 
on the Fahrenheit scale arc list'd in most cases 
The ranges are varied in such a manner that it should 
be possible to select a reason ibly open scale ther¬ 
mometer for any temperature Quotations arc given 
for two main classes of thermometers namely, low 
priced chemical thermometers and best quality stan¬ 
dard laboratory thermometers We are plca«ed to 
note that in both classes there is a con sidei able 
reduction in the prices which have been prevailing 
of late years I or convenience, the cost of supplying 
National Physical Laboratory certificates with the 
latter class of instruments is shown separately A 
spectal section is also devoted to high range ther¬ 
mometers constructed of borosilicate glass and mtro- 
gon-filled these can be supplied in metal sheaths 
for industrial use 

Pari 3 of volume 1 of the Abstract Bulletin of the 
Research Laboratory of the I-amp Works of the 
General Electric Co , Cleveland, Ohio deals with 36 
researches recently published and extends to nearly 
220 pages It has been found advisable to expand 
the pure and applied sections of the laboratory into 
two separate laboratories for pure and applied science 
Under the directions of Dr E F Nichols and Mr M 
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Luckiesh respectively Both laboratories contribute 
to the reseaichos abstracted in the present part As 
,111 illustration of the thorough v\ iv m which industiy 
in America is going into the scientific and technical 
questions which underlie mimifacturmg processes 
wc would direct attention to a paper of j2 pages 
by Mr I uckicsh on the physical basis of colour 
technology in which the methods used to investigate, 
by the he Ip of the spectro photomc ter the properties 
of the dry pigments used in the paint industries of 
the dves their mixtmes and solutions and of the 
various subst uices used in producing coloured glasses, 
are desenbid With data of the kind described 
available many of the difficulties ind obscurities of 
the colour industries are removed, and progress 
becomes ripid, while without them much groping 
in the dark is inevitable 

Pari I< of the Guide book of the Western United 
States Ins just been issued as Bulletin 707 of the 
IJ S Geological Survey Its author, Marius B 
< ainpbell w rites for the tourist w ho looks with an 
intelligent interest from the windows of his parlour-car 
on the Denver and K10 Granele Western Route ' 
but side excuisions are duly encourigtd and described 
and the maps show m brown stippling some ten 
miles depth of country 011 cither side of the adventur¬ 
ous line Numerous illustrations are given of the 
scenery ilemg the loute which starts from Denver 
and ends at Salt fake City West of Canon City 
(not C anon or (anyon be it observ eel) the 
lailroad enters the Royal Gorge of the Arkans is Itiv er 
which is cut 1000 ft sheer m pre Cambrian grimte, 
overlun by stratified rocks of Upper Cretacous age 
We are shown the fantastic arid weatluring of the 
rose red Permocarboniferous sandstone in the famous 
Girelcn of the Gods anel Pikes Peak appears as a 
portion 01 a snow y range The ancient local glaciation 
of Color ido is not neglected and the turn honoured 
ciror as to the origin of the teim ruches moutonnies is 
onec more repeated on Plate 55 Hit protected 
fauni is illustrated ind the fauna that tried in vain 
to protect itself at the opening of Cainozoic times is 
finely lepiesented by restorations of Stegosaurus and 
Tnceratops Stegosaurus by the bye means roofed 
h/ard not plated lizard This and the other 
guide-books of the; series must nut be ov erlooked by 
those who travel in Amenta and they contain much 
geographical and geological information which is 
rendered accessible in European libraries through the 
generosity of the Survey for those who may never 
cross the Atlantic 

Bulietin No 133 of the Engineering Experiment 
Station of the University of Illinois is entitled " A 
Study of Explosions of Gaseous Mixtures ' bv Prof 
A P Kratz and Mr C Z Rosencrans The report 
contains a \ aluable bibliography of the subject, 
beginning with Dalton and Humphry (not 1 Hum¬ 
phrey ’ as in the report) Davy, and after passing 
in review such classical researches as those of Dixon, 
Berthelot, Petavel, Bone, Jouguet (not Jouget,” 
as in the report), Thornton, and others, the literature 
references are earned up to 1921 A bnef summary- 
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of this work, and some new experiments by the 
authors are given The report will prove useful 
to all who are interested in this very important 
subject 

Messrs Dulau and Co , Ltd , 34 Margaret Street, 
W i, have just issued a valuable catalogue (No 100) 
of upwards of 2600 second-hand science books and 
serials which they have for disposal The list is 
conveniently arranged under the headings—ornitho¬ 
logy, entomology, conchology, the lower inverte¬ 
brates, general zoology, botany, horticulture, agricul¬ 
ture, geology, mineralogy, astronomy, mathematics, 
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engineering, and early medical works It should 
interest many readers of Nature 

Among the books shortly to be published by the 
Oxford University Press is " The Glass Palace 
Chronicle of the Kings of Burma,” which has been 
translated for the Burma Research Society by Pe 
Maung Tin and G A Luce The chronicle is the work 
of the committee of “ learned monks, learned brahmans, 
and learned ministers ” appointed in 1829 for the 
purpose by King Bagyidaw of Burma The title is 
taken from the Palace of Glass, in a chamber of which 
the compilation was made 


Our Astronomical Column. 


Greece adopts the Gregorian Caiendar —The 
Gregorian Calendar was adopted for civil purposes 
in Greece from the beginning of March As Russia 
has apparently taken the same step, the old or Julian 
style becomes practically obsolete M D Egimtis. 
director of the Athens Observatory, contributes a 
paper to the Compter rendus of the Pans Academy of 
Sciences, March 12, in which he notes that the finding 
of the decree of Nicsea, A d 325, shows that, far from 
prohibiting such a change it in reality rather demands 
it The decree simply directed that Easter should 
everywhere be kept on the same day , by implication 
this day was the first Sunday after the 14th day of 
the first lunation after the spring equinox, which was 
assumed to occur on March 21 When it was found 
that the J ulian Calendar did not maintain the equinox 
at this date, the reform at once became appropriate 
The causes that for so long retarded its acceptance in 
eastern Europe were largely removed by the War, 
and M Egimtis addressed a memorandum to the 
Greek Government in December 1918, which has now 
been followed 

The Greek Church is not at present adopting the 
reform the reason bemg the expectation of the 
speedy adoption of other calendar changes in the west, 
for which it prefers to wait 

Some of these reforms arc being discussed by the 
International Congress of Chambers of Commerce 
now meeting m Rome , but experience shows the 
extreme difficulty of persuading the world to adopt 
changes in their fixed habits, however desirable in 
themselves, so that we can scarcely share the sanguine 
view of M Egimtis who shares the expectations just 
mentioned 

The Eighth S stellite of Jupiter —Prof E W 
Brown contributes an article on this satellite to 
Astronom Journ No 817 He makes use of Delaunay’s 
algebraical expressions /or the various terms, which are 
theoretically available for any satellite , however, in 
cases of such large eccentricity and inclination as 
those of J VIII the terms do not converge rapidly 
enough to be used straight away Prof Brown, 
whose great experience gamed in his new lunar theory 
comes useful, shows how estimates may be made of 
the remainders, and in particular finds a solution for 
the mean motion of the penjove The general rule 
both with planets and satellites is that the ape moves 
m the same direction as the body, but in the case of 
J VIII the higher terms of the senes reverse the 
earlier ones, and produce motion in the opposite 
direction Prof Brown refers in his work to G. W 
Hill’s paper on the motion of the lunar pengee , it is 
interesting to recall that it was this work of Hill’s 
that gave Brown the idea that he afterwards followed 
so successfully in his lunar theory 

The penod of revolution of the penjove of J VIII 
is about 800 years, an unusually long period for a 
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satellite It is welcome news that Prof Brown proposes 
to continue his work till he has amved at expressions 
which will enable the place of the satellite to be pre¬ 
dicted without the tedious method of mechanical 
quadratures Mr J Jackson has also been at work on 
the satellite, using a combination of observed and 
calculated positions, and gives an ephemens for the 
present apparition in the Observatory for March The 
chief importance of observing this satellite and the 
still fainter J IX is that they will ultimately give a 
better value of Jupiter s mass than any other method 

Astronomy in the United States —The section 
of Year Book No 21 of the Carnegie Institution 
of Washington, dealing with astronomical work 
carried out in departments of the Institution in¬ 
cludes several items of general interest The so-called 
K-terra in radial velocities, that is, an average motion 
of recession shown by all spectral types, but especially 
by type B, where it amounts to 4 km /sec , is discussed 
More than half of this is removed by adopting newly 
determined wave-lengths for the lines of oxygen, 
nitrogen, silicon and helium that were used , it is 
further pointed out that certain lines formerly used 
were double, and therefore unsuitable A small residual 
recession may be due to the Einstein effect Work 
on the proper motions of the red stars has shown that 
these are generally small in the case of types M and N , 
M stars have large radial velocities, they are there¬ 
fore mainly giants, and very distant The radial 
velocities of type N stars are small, indicating that their 
average mass is high Both types give much the 
same direction for solar motion as that generally 
adopted 

Studies have also been made on the progressive 
differences of spectra from type Bo to B8 In B8 
the oxygen and nitrogen lines disappear, while a 
number of enhanced metallic lines appear, it is 
anticipated that discussion of these facts may advance 
the theory of ionisation, and our knowledge of the 
constitution of matter 

The meridian observers seem to be worked very 
hard , they are on duty for a week at a time, and 
observe time-stars at intervals not exceeding 6 hours', 
besides circumpolars at both culminations What 
would the advocates of an 8-hour day say to this ? 
The object is to eliminate personality, but it is 
found that when an observer is fatigued he observes - 
differently than he does when fresh One of the 
objects of this senes of observations is to deter¬ 
mine the laws of differential refraction both in Right 
Ascension and Declination, and if possible to con¬ 
nect it with the meteorological conditions There 
is little doubt that differential refraction is the cause" 
of the perplexing variations in time-determinationl, 
from different observatories, and that its detenninfct 
turn would mean a marked increase of accuracy to, 
meridian work, 
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Researcl 

Bone Harpoons discoverfd in Yorkshirf —In 
1922 Mr A Leslie Armstrong described m Man two 
bone harpoons said to have been found at Hornsea 
West Yorkshire At the Hull meeting of the British 
Association the harpoons were again exhibited, and 
Mr Sheppard curator of the Hull Museum, ques¬ 
tioned their authenticity on various grounds The 
matter having been brought to the notice of the 
Council of the Royal Anthropological Institute, a 
committee consisting of Sir C H Read Ur A 
Smith Woodward, and Prof Percy I Kendall, was 
appointed to investigate the matter The report of 
the committee is published in the April issue of Man 
The members report that there is no evidence in the 
objects themselves that is conclusively against their 
genuineness that the similarity of the barbs in the 
two examples, though found 4 miles apart points to 
the conclusion that they are the work of the same 
individual It is worthy of remark that at the time 
the earlier find was made there was no available 
example of a Maglcmose harpoon ‘ Mr Sheppard 
appears to have had strong grounds for doubting 
the authenticity of the harpoons but the evidence 
on which his judgment is based is no longer venfi 
able ’ 

Bauy Clinic Statistics - No X of the ‘ Studies 
in National Deterioration (Cambridge IJnivcrsitv 
Press 15 s ) forming a subset tion of the series of 
Drapers Company Research Memoirs is a thorough 
analysis of data provided bv a baby clinic in a large 
manufacturing town carried out by Miss M N 
Karn and Prof Karl Pearson I he authors have 
made verv full use of the method of correlation and 
reach various conclusions of interest and practn 'll 
importance Iwo of these may be noted The first 
13 that there is a considerable if not very large (o 37 
o 43) correlation between the health of an infant at 
birth and at the end of the first year a result com 
patible with general biological considerations, mcom- 
atible with the catch word ‘ all Inbies are born 
ealthy 1 he second is that although the use of a 
baby " comforter ’ is associated with ill health over 
the full period of observation the correlation is almost 
doubled when the health of babies under 14 days 
old is correlated with use of a comforter The most 
plausible interpretation is that the delicate babies 
are preferentially supplied with comforters rather 
than that the comforter itself is an important cause of 
ill health Those readers who arc not versed in the 
correlational calculus will find the numerous dia¬ 
grams helpful 

Botany in India —The report for 1921-22 of 
Lieut -Col A T Gage, the director of the Botanical 
Survey of India, directs special attention to the 
appearance of Parts I and II of the ‘ Botany of 
Bihar and Onssa, ’ bv Mr H H Haines These two 
parts contain the description of 76 families from 
the Ranunculaceac to Cornace* Part IV of the 
“ Flora of the Presidency of Madras,” by Mr J S 
Gamble, has also appeared containing the families 
Rubiaceae to Ebenaceae The most interesting eco¬ 
nomic development in progress appears to be the 
promotion of cinchona planting in Southern Burma 
under the superintendence of Mr P T Russell 
Cinchona seedlings were planted out m May iq2i, on 
a site near the Heinze river at an elevation of 1700 
1 feet Unfortunately this situation proved to be 
apparently " the point of impact of the very arrow 
head of the monsoon ’’, during June, July and August 
more than 240 inches of rain fell and more than half 

t the seedlings succumbed The survivors have since 
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been growing very well, but it is proposed to recom¬ 
mence operations farther south in the Tenassenm 
Division of Burma, where the rainfall is both less in 
amount and more evenly distributed over the year 
The cultivation of Ipecacuanha has apparently com¬ 
menced very successfully on an experimental scale m 
Southern Burma the temperature being more equable 
in this climate than in the Eastern Himalayas where 
this plant is grown 

Gynttics and thi His 1 ory or Whi ai— Ihe 
Maine Agricultural Experiment Station continues to 
be prolific in genetic results the chief contribution 
being from Drs Karl Sax and John W t.owen In 
an important paper on sterility in wheat hybrids 
(Genetics vol 7 p 513) Dr Sax continues his work, 
in which it is shown that the three groups of wheat 
species namely the hinkorn, Fmmcr and Vulgare 
groups have respectively 7 14 and 21 chromosomes 
as their baploul numbers He h is now investigated 
the chromosome behaviour in various hybrids be¬ 
tween these different groups and finds conditions very 
similar to those obt lined by Rosenberg Gates and 
others in similar hybrids In crosses between members 
of the first two groups there arc for example 7 bivalent 
and 7 single chromosomes the latter separating at 
r mdom w hen the forme r split The origin of the tetra- 
ploid and hexaploid conditions in whe it is also discussed 
Prof Pci cival h is shown that all three of the groups of 
wheat c in be triced back to prehistoric times Finkom 
bung grown in Central Europe in Neolithic times 
Emmer and Vulgare also being prehistoric in Europe, 
and the former dating back to 5400 b c m Egypt 
All the groups are tlierefoie of sufhuent age for a 
considerable evolution to have taken place within 
tlu 111 The higher numbers of chromosomes appear 
to have arisen by duplication of the original set of 
7 pairs This would mean also duplu ating the heredi¬ 
tary filters present Now in wheat 14 different 
characters are known to be dependent on one factor 
4 depend on two factors while only the red grain 
colour is represented bv three independent factors 
Hence it would appear that in the polyploid wheats 
most of these factors had arisen as mutitions after 
the origin of the tetraploid and hexaploid conditions 
Prof Percival considers that the Vulgare (hexaploid) 
group arose as a hybrid between Trthcum aegilops 
and a member of the Emmer (tetraploid) group The 
study of the chromosomes is clearly of the greatest 
importance in tracing the history of our cultivated 
crops The species of Avena (oats) show a similar 
series of chromosome numbers Polyploid wheat 
hybrids produce small or wnnkltd seeds The endo¬ 
sperm in a cross between tetraploid and hexaploid 
forms may' contain 14 x 2 + 2i( ~ 49) chromosomes or 
2iX2-M4(-56) chromosomes according to which is 
the male baxent, as the female parent contributes two 
nuclei These unbalanced conditions result in ab- 
noimal development of endosperm 

Infection and Cytological Studif s of Plasmo- 
para —In the Journal of the College of Agriculture, 
Hokkaido University Sapporo, Japan Vol XI, 
Part 3 Makoto Nishimura gives a description of the 
methods of infection and of fertilisation of Plasmopara 
Halstedn Farlow, parasitic upon Helianthus annuus 
and other Composites in America Although pub¬ 
lished in Japan this work was earned out at Columbia 
University under the guidance of Prof R A Harper 
The most stnkmg feature of the infection expenments 
is the demonstration of zoospore infection through 
the roots, the zoospores apparently penetrating the 
middle lamellae in the absorptive region of the root 
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Oospores were freely formed by the fungus especially 
m the roots of the host, but also in stem and leaf, 
and fertilisation was studied in properly fixed and 
microtomed material An interesting description is 
given of a 1 irge receptiv e papilla of the oospherc 
which protrudes into the anthcndial cell at first, in a 
manner that recalls Murphv s description of fertilisa 
tion in lithium er\ thro->ephra Afterwards this pro 
trusion is withdrawn and apparently its retraction 
conducts the fertilisation tube from the anthcridium 
into the centre of the oosphere One nucleus is dis 
charged through this tube into the oospherc from the 
anthcridium 

I'wifD States Geodetic SuRvrv—The annual 
report of the United States toast and Geodetic Survey 
for u.)2i contains a long record of work accomplished 
during the year Hydrographic surveys were carried 
out principally in the approaches to C hesapeake Bay 
off northern California in the waters of south east 
Alaska and the Philippine lslmds New charts to 
the number of 27 were published to cover all areas 
for which adequate <lita were available In some 
areas pnncipilly Alaskan waters, the production of 
new charts is delay ed until the primary triangulation 
is completed The aerial survey of the Mississippi 
delta was finished and promises such favourable 
results that an extension of this means of coastal 
sure ey is projected Outstanding features of the 
geodetic work of the Survey were the completion of 
the 1 boo mile arc from Huntsville in Alabama to 
Williams in An/ona b\ way of Memphis and Albu¬ 
querque lhis arc furnishes accurate positions in 
seven states and crosses an area badly in need of 
horizontal control Work was continued on several 
other arcs including one from Dixon Fntrance to 
White Pass Alaska, which is part of a long arc from 
Puget Sound in which the Canadian Geodetic Survey 
is co operating Good progress was made in precise 
triangulation in Alaska The Survey is co-operating 
with a committee of scientific workers in making an 
intensive study of earthquake phenomena Mag 
netic work and tidal observations were extended 
during the year The director points out the need 
for investigations on the Atlantic coast and par 
ticularly for the exploration of the Gulf Stream He 
urges jilso that oceanographical work should be 
undertaken in the Atlantic outside the 100 fathom line 
and in the Facific beyond the 1000 fathom contour 
Lastly he emphasises the amount of wire-drag work 
that must be done along the coasts in the interests of 
navigation 

Thl Crumpling and Rifung of Earth-Blocks 
—Otto Baschm of Berlin in Die Naturwissen 
schaften for February g directs attention to what he 
believes to be a hitherto unnoticed factor m the 
tectonics of the earth s crust He starts by the ad¬ 
mission of considerable vertical movements of eleva¬ 
tion and subsidence in the crust, and these are 
probably of an order that Wegener's hypothesis 
rejects Baschin urges that a rising earth-block, as 
it comes into a region with greater rotational velocity 
than that m which it previously lay, becomes a 
retarding influence in its new surroundings, and in 
consequence exerts a pressure towards the west 
Similarly, a sinking block is an accelerating factor 
and exerts a pressure to the east If a continental 
block sinks on the east side of a line running north 
and south, and rises on the west, rifting may occur 
along the line , if it rises on the east and sinks on the 
west, compression and axial folding are set up 
Other cases are of course considered, and the drifting 
of blocks towards the equator (Polfluchf) is dis¬ 
cussed 
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The Laramif Probli m of thf Rocky Mountain 
—1 he coal bearing beds of the Rocky Mountain 
region have now been the subject of a considerable 
litei iture and in Professional Paper 130 of the U S 
Geological Survey (Washington 1022) I' H Knowlton 
resents a ustful review of the progress of what is 
nown as the I aramie problem In 1875 this 
problem led Cope to the conclusion that there was no 
alternative but to assume the possibility that a 
1 ertiary flora was contemporaneous with a Cretaceous 
fauna establishing an uninterrupted succession of 
life across what is generally regarded as one of the 
greatest breaks m geologic time ” The term Laramie 
itself arose out of the need for a non-committal term 
for beds regardtd by Clarence King then at work 
upon the exploration of the fortieth Parallel and by 
b V Hayden busy with the survey of Northern 
C olorado as certainly conformable ilthough it w is 
rcgaided by King as Tertiary and by Hayden as 
C retaceous Knowlton having show n that the work of 
I ee ind himself makts clear the existence of an un 
conformity m the midst of the coal bearing so called 
[.aramie rocks of Coloiado and New Mexico points 
out that when their flora is studied in detail the 
strata below the unconformity are Cretaceous and 
those above Eoiene I his work, based upon a long 
study of all the main collections of plants from these 
strata has been m progress since 1889 its publication 
being delayed until its author was clear th it the long 
standing problem was definitely in piocess of settle¬ 
ment lhc flora so carefully studied is not in itself 
extensive and the preservation of the plant im¬ 
pressions in the soft friable sandstone is far from 
perfect lhe specimens are very fully described, 
and arc figured in 2S plates, some pen drawings, and 
photographs 

Osace Oilfieid, Wyoming —The Osage Oilfield, 
Weston County Wyoming was developed as the 
result of the chance striking of oil on land adjacent 
to the Chicago, Burlington and Quincy Railroad in 
1919, and there sprang into existence, within a year 
after this discovery a town having a population 
of more than 1500 persons possessing well-built 
roads and buildings 111 addition to the usual field 
equipment in connexion with the production of 
petroleum and its products During the same 
period more than 200 wells were drilled, pipe-lines 
were laid, and a refinery with a capacity of 500 
barrels of oil per day was established According to 
investigations by A J Collier published as a 
bulletin of the United States Geological Survey 
(No 736 D), in 1921 the Osage field had an average 
daily output of 550 barrels of oil, several gas wells 
were giving collectively 500,000-1,000000 cubic feet 
of gas per day and some eight or nine flowing wells 
yielded a good supply of water (a characteristic 
feature of this part of the State) Production of 
oil was maintained during that year from about 
100 good wells Stratigraphically the rocks belong 
essentially to the Cretaceous system and are of 
typical Rocky Mountain region facies The Colorado 
group, containing the Newcastle sandstone, is the 
important senes of deposits from the point of view 
of petroleum production Structurally the field is 
related to the Black Hills uplift lying to the N E, 
and the general dip of the rocks is to the S W , at 
about 5 0 where normal Minor corrugations in what 
is otherwise a simple rnonoclmal structure determine 
the presence of local anticlines and of the oil The 
oil-pools are formed by moderately porous sand¬ 
stones (about 19 per cent average porosity) occurring 
| as lenses within the shale formations, and the on 
itself is of a light olive-green colour, low specific 
I gravity, and high petrol content 
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Climatic Conunentality and Oceamty 

Hv I ( \V Bonacina 

XT Ol much less important among the gcogiaphical tlit more detailed map of Luropc there is to per cent 
factois which determine ilimiti thin lititudt contintntalilv "dong thi wist coasts of Ireland and 
and altitude, is the 1 dative distribution of 1 mil mil Scotland end the 50 per cent line maiking the 
sea or, in short continent ihtv verms oeeamtv, and boundaiv between the continental ’’ and oceanic " 
m view of the somewhat l uge class of students who parts of the continent, driven back by the prevailing 
encounter this aspect of climatology it seems desirable Atlantic winds to the longitude of eastern t.ermany 
to direct attention to a couple of Germin maps which except for outliers around Spain Switzerland and 
have recently appeared indicating the distribution of Sweden Ivin the neighbourhood of London the 
continentality ovei the globe as a whole and ovei most continental poition of the t nitccl Kingdom has 
Europe in detail (Peterwanns Mitteilungen, June i>)22 a percentage no higher than 27 mil the generally low 

R Spitaler after G Swobodna) value, ibout 25 per cent for England as a whole 

It is possible to represent the metti or normal with a position fairly well balanced is between land 

temperature of a particular latitude it tin time of mil st 1 unmistakably reflects the dominating 

the year in an equation involving also the intensity influence of the prevtiling oceanic winds llierc can 

of insolation and the relatn 1 distribution of land and b< little doubt indeed that if the southeast of 

water in the neighbourhood mil theiefon it tomes Engl mil were noun ally controlled by a stagnant 

about that there is a means of seeing how the tc mpeia 1 ontr ic\clonic system of uiculation allowing more 
ture of a given point 111 summer vvmtei or the veir loe cl tempeiatmc tontiols to gun the ascendant the 
as a whole compares cm one hind with full cun 1 ontment ility would rise to near 50 per cent md to 
tinentalitv such as would uniformly prevail over a 1 neir 75 per cent if the prevailing winds were con. 
hemisphere covered entirely with land in on the ' tmental e 1st winds instead of the actual oceanic west 

other hand with full oecamty such as would winds 1 his 1 onelusion is strongly supported by the 

characterise an cntuewatei hemisphere 1 he maps high degree of continentality about 70 per cent, 
in question are based upon the annual range of air which prevails on the east coast of the t rated States 
temperature between Januarv and July but are not in consequence of the westerly circulation from the 
quite the same thing as simple maps of equal annual interior of the continent 

range would be because the annual range is to some Instructive as these German maps are, they do no 
extent affected by differences of latitude which ire more than touch the fnngt of the subject inasmuch 

allowed for in the relationship just referred to as there arc othci cntciia by which thermal eon- 

faking full continentality as 100 and full tinentalitv may be judged namely eliurnal range of 
“ oceamty as 0 (zero umtinentality ) hues of temperature and the magnitude of irregular devia- 
equal percentage value are drawn across the entire turns from the normal both of which run roughly 
map of the world except the inter tropical belt but not exaetly parallel with the seasonal or annual 
uncertainty for which attaches to the fut that the ringc above considered It could be shown for 
significance of the seasons is not the same is it is in example that 111 relation to the inland parts of 
extra*tropical latitudes Fnglancl the east coast is somewhat more con- 

fhere is a large area in the interior of North tmental according to annual range than according 
America with yo per cent continentality the Sahara to diurnal range of ttmperalure This is because the 
region and much of Western \sn with loo, and 1 short period range between day and night is more 
considerable portion of Fastern Asia suflenng from definitely influenced in the long run by local distance 
a super continentality amounting to is much as 130 from the sea whereas the seasonal range of tempera- 
This is explained by the abnoimal winter cold of tort is moie markedly iffected by continentil ty'pes 
Central Asia, dut to a ceitain type of atmospheric of weither transporting summer heat or winter cold, 
circulation set up over this great land-mass which on the cast coast than it is farther west 
results in a local degree of continentality greater than Interesting too ts the study of continentality from 
that proper to a uniform land hemisphere \ high the point of view of deviations of particular seasons 
degree of continentality also pievails over the land- from the normal and here a striking lesson is afforded 
locked North Polar basin where the lee-eovermg by' the climates of I ondon and Paris The French 
raises the perientage of the Arctic Ocean to near too capital on the average of a long senes of years is 
At the other end of the scale we find 5 per cent (1)5 2 F colder than the English in January and 3 0 F 

per cent occamtv) over tint part of the North hotter in July the greater difference in summer being 
ss Atlantic between Iceland and Ncmvay and o (full app 11 <ntlv due to the more- south' rly latitude which 

oceamty) over much of the oteame are is m the would work with the continentality difference m the 

' Southern Hemisphere while local regions in the South warm season but against it in the eold let it is 

Pacific and the Southern Ocean undci a sperial trend during occasional periods of severe cold that the more 

of sea and air currents experience a slight degree of violent continentality of Pans is so emphatically 

super oceamty amounting to -y pci tent on the demonstrated 1 he month of December 1870 was, 

Continentality scale (loy oceanilv) In consequence on the continental mainland one of unparalleled 

of the circulation of the atmosphere there are regions rigour the mean temperature day and night for the 

where continentality trespasses upon the sea eg the entire month in Pans being so low as DP f or some 

Yellow Sea and bea of Okhotsk vv ith 70 per cent and 20° below the normal But the coldest December 
where oceamty invades the land ( e Lngland and ever recorded 111 London that of 1890 a month of 
France with 20 to qy per cent v lines actually lower appalling gloom and as eold as any winter month 
than that of the lancl-locked Wcditerrinean Sea. that has occurred since the establishment of records, 

which averages about 4y per cent had a mein temperature not lower than icf F, 

It is clear, therefore, that these maps show some- or only io 1 bclov normal, while the same month 
thing more than the simple effect of local land and in Paris was 12 0 below or only less cold than 1879 
sea influences upon the annual range ol temperature There are many similar instances of wider departures 
and it would have been instructive to have a carto- from the normal on the other side of the Channel 
- graphical representation of this effect as well un- I acts of this kind constitute an obtrusive aspect of 
complicated bv the effect due to the transference of climate but they are apt to be eclipsed m the common 
continental and oceanic conditions beyond their practice of limiting one’s studies to means and 
respective domains If one turns, for example, to averages 
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Discovery of Marine Beds at the Base of 

Tyr OS r of the papers recently published in the 
Records of the Geological Survey of India 
naturally take the form of shading with details the 
general outline previously known Some of the results 
published in the last general report of the director 
(Records, Geological Survey of India, vol 54 Part 1) 
are, however, of special interest as showing that some 
of the previously accepted outlines need reconstdera 
tion We have space to notice only one of them at 
this stage, and that because the director’s announce 
ment may not be superseded for some time by a 
more detailed description 

Among the results hitherto regarded as final 
has been the conclusion that the Peninsula of India 
has never been submerged beneath the sea since early 
Palaeozoic times except for narrow strips extending 
not far from the present coast lines Towards the end 
of 1921 however, the discovery by Mr K P binor of 
a very thin marine bed at the base of the Lower 
Gondwana system on the small coalfield at Umana in 
the Rewah State of Centnl Indi 1 suggested a review 
of the previously accepted view regarding the stability 
of the peninsular Horst Early last year, after this 
discovery had been reported to the director of the 
Geologic il Surve\ of India a held collector was 
deputed to obtain further specimens, and these 
included besides Productus a species of Spinfenna 
related to and probably identical with Spinfenna 
enstata var octophcata 

This discovery thus unexpectedly provides evidence 
of the fact that the sea in Carboniferous times tres¬ 
passed on to the continent of Gondwanaland further 
than was previously suspected, for the Umana 
coalfield is some 500 miles from the present west coast, 
400 miles from the east coast and 400 miles from the 
marine formations which he away to the north of 
the crystalline axis of the Himalayan range In 
view of the fact that portions of the western States 
of Central India and the northern parts of the Bombay 
Presidency were invaded by the sea just before the 
outflow of the great Deccan trap early in Cretaceous 
times one is tempted naturally to regard marine 
trespass from the west as the most natural line of 


the Gondwana System in Central India 

advance and subsequent retreat, but there 19 a 
possibility also that this Productus bed in Rewah 
records the spread southward of the Permo-Carboni¬ 
ferous sea which left thick masses of Productus lime¬ 
stone m the Punjab, Kashmir, and Tibetan plateau 

The discovery is thus one of very great interest 
to students of geomorphology , but though doubtless 
the basal (Talchir) rocks of the Gondwana system will 
now be searched afresh with renewed hope, the 
chances of finding further evidence are remote The 
coal seams of peninsular India all lie above the 
Talchirs and mining operations naturally are not 
earned below the coal beds for purely scientific 
objects, while it is only around the edges of the coal 
basins that narrow strips of the underlying Talchirs 
occasionally peep out The surface is fairlv flat—a 
soil-covered peneplain which is lapped over on its 
northern margin by the mantle of Gangetic alluvium 
of unknown thickness 

Some years ago this discovery would have had a 
double interest for the problem of correlating the 
great freshwater Gondwana system with the standard 
stratigraphical scale was the occasion of some contro¬ 
versy due to differences of opinion which naturally 
follow indirect inferences from homotaxis But 
twenty years ago characteristic members of the Lower 
Gondwana Glossoptens flora were found associated 
with Productus beds in Kashmir whither presumably 
they were carried by one of the rivers then running 
from Gondwanaland into the great Lurasian ocean 
known to geomorphologists as Tethys The base line 
thus became definitely established and at a level in 
the vertical scale near that which W T Blanford and 
others had advocated from indirect evidence many 
years before Blanford lived long enough to hear 
of the Kashmir discovery, which proved that in the 
Indian region the Productus marine fauna and Glos¬ 
soptens land flora were contemporaneous What 
polemics would have been saved, probably, if he had 
surveyed the Central Indian instead of the economic¬ 
ally more important eastern coalfields and had thus 
been able to start from a recognisable stratigraplucal 
base line on the Peninsula itself 


The Calcutta School of Tropical Medicine and Hygiene. 


’'PHIS teaching and research institution was 

-I opened two years ago, and an account of its 
work is given in a paper by one of the staff, Major 
Knowles The laboratory has four floors with 
220 feet of north light and a shorter wing at right 
angles to the main front, while the special hospital 
for tropical diseases has more than xoo beds, both 
having been constructed and partially endowed at a 
cost of about 120000/ nearly two thirds of which 
were raised by the founder, Sir Leonard Rogers, and 
by Major Knowles The staff of whole-time pro¬ 
fessors and research workers now numbers thirtv- 
three, special laboratories and investigators being 
provided for kala azar, dysenteries, ankylostomiasis, 
leprosy (for which a separate institute is to be built 
opposite f$t& r «chool at a cost of another 20,000/), 
diabetes &nd filanasts, all m addition to the teaching 
staff of the school The departments now number 
seventeen, three or four sections commonly combining 
on one research under the director, C01 J W D 
Megaw, thus furnishing the team work so essential 
tosuccess 

‘*The teaching is purely post-graduate, the number 
admitted being limited to 50 by strict selection 
The course for the diploma in hygiene last9 nine 
norths and that m tropical medicine six months, 
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against four in the Liverpool and three m the London 
School of Tropical Medicine After an hour’s clinical 
work in the hospital, a lecture is given illustrated 
by numerous lantern slides, epidiascope pictures, and 
cinematograph films This is followed by practical 
work in the class-rooms for the rest of the pay illus¬ 
trating the same subject, after which that lecturer is 
free for the rest of the week for research and prepara¬ 
tion for his next class 

In the short time the Institution has been open, 
important work has been published, or is in the press, 
on the pathology and treatment of leprosy by Muir, 
on the diagnosis by a new test and the treatment 
of kala-azar by Najner, on the differentiation of 
chrome dysenteries by the reactions of the stools by 
Knowles and Napier, on the poisonous amines of 
dysentery and cholera bacilli, and also m lathyrism 
and epidemic dropsy by Acton, Chopra (professor 
of pharmacology), and S Ghosh (chemist) Tropical 
skin diseases are being closely studied with the help 
of the full-time artist and the photographer of the 
school Every case admitted is worked out clinically 
and microscopically by all the sections concerned, and 
careful records are kept This cannot fail in due time 
to result m important additions to our knowledge of 
tropical diseases in view of the unrivalled clinical 
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material available m the special hospital ami m the j The new Institution is evidently destined to take 
600 additional beds of the adjacent Medical College a leading place in scientific medical research and 
group of hospitals | teaching in the British Empire 


Virus Diseases of Plants 

U UMAN pathology has naturally had first claim of flic invisible parasite it is impossible to correlate 
upon the services of the investigator of this resistanct with any special growth form 
disease, but a study of plant diseases is probable Ihe invisibility of the organism sets an upper 
equally essential to human progress, and tlu timely limit to its size in accordance with the resolving 
review in Suience Progress (No 07 ] mu irv 1023) {lowers of the microscope experiments with bacterial 

by Dr L J Butler, director of tlu Impend Bureau biters in view of their tendemy to clog do not 

of Mycology bears eloquent witness to tlu gu it permit a lower limit of size to be assigned with 
activity with which the special problims of plant confidence while on the other hand the way m 
pathology are now being attacked It was only which 1 mycetozoan plismodiutn will filter through 
towards the close of the last century that the pro a cottonwool plug ekining itself from ingested 
pagation of disease in plants was shown to hi 1 Hiiltd food particles 111 the process suggests caution m 
m somo cases by a filterabli virus but since then considering passage through a filter a proof that the 
facts and theories as to virus transmission hive natural dnmeter of the organism is smaller than 
followed in rapid succession from v irious C ontinent d that of the pore of the filter 

and American laboratories Very few observations Mthough a filterable virus was first demonstrated 
have so far come from British laboiatones and it as i cause of disease in the cisc of the tobacco 

may be hoped that the very comprehensive md mosaic pi mt pathology is not so far advanced in 

critical review presented by Dr Butler will direct its study of the orgimsm as human pathology 
more attention to this fascinating field of work One great difficulty is that the culture of the 

Many obscure conditions prevailing among growing org imsm outside the pi int has so far proved im¬ 
plants should receive elucidation as a result of mvcsti possible in this respect these ire as c onfirmed patho- 

gation into this problem while the facilities the gens as the well known group of rust fungi Some of 
plant provides for experimental work 111 ly enable the virus diseases as potato leaf roll net necrosis 
the whole mechanism of transmission by 1 virus to of the tuber etc stem to propagate only within a 
be submitted to a very critical analysis bor mon spec.nl tissue, the phltrm This is worthy of con- 
than a century it has bet n known that in certain sidcration when attempts are in ule to cultivate the 
cases of variegation if a branch bearing variegitul org inisrn on artificial media as the phloem is relatively 
green and white foliage be grafted upon 1 plant of alkaline m reaction and both cell walls and contents 
the same species with normal green foil ige the arc probably very distinctive in chemical composi 
vanegated habit will slowly extend to the brant hes tion 

formerly bearing normal green leaves This type Many of these virus diseases are propagated by 
of " infectious chlorosis' is still of obscure ongm insects and Dr Butler discusses critically the 

and in this case as with the cunous 1 peach yellows evidence which has been brought forward to explam 

investigated in the United States and in the “ spike the greater success of transmission a’hen the plant 

disease of the sandalwood tree m India grafting cuticle is pierced by the insert rather than by needle 

appears to be the only artificial method of trans or knife One interesting possibility is the need for 

mission All these puzzling abnormalities varying a necessary part of the life cycle of the pathogen 

from innocuous variegation to serious diseases such to be comnleted in the insect carrier but more work 

as the ‘ spike disease w hieh threaten to extinguish is also required upon the natural healing of punctures 

a profitable crop may receive elucidation through caused by insects and by instruments 1 he manner 

the study of virus diseases more amenable to ex 111 which some aphids are also alleged to puncture 

penmental treatment alw lys in the neighbourhood of the phloem also 

Among the diseases suitable for investigation provides a very interesting problem for further 

perhaps the best known are the " mosaic diseases observation and experiment 

so called from the patchy discoloration they usually One interesting result of this work is the consider- 
produce upon the plant surface Tobacco mosaic able significance it gives to the aphis as a earner of 
provides a remarkable case of transmission by a plant diseases At the International Potato Con- 
nighly infectious virus which has been v ery thoroughly ferencc held under the auspices of the Royal Horti- 

* exami ned by H A Allard in the United States In cultural Society m November 1921 Mr A D Cotton 

this case, if the hairs upon an infected plint are pointed out how the recent work of Quanjer m 

carefully cut with a sterile scissors infection may Holland and Schultz and Tolsom in the States 

follow if the hairs upon a healthy plant are then emphasised the importance of the relative intensity 

cdt with the contaminated scissors Originally of aphides and possibly other insects in the propaga- 

oonsiderable support was given to a theory that the tion of leaf roll This disease which is of very 

infectious principle m tobacco mosaic was enzymic great economic importance seems to spread from 

in nature, but Allard showed that although ultra- plant to plant chiefly in districts where the aphis- 

microscopic, the infectious substance could be attack is general early m the season As a result, 

removed from the expressed plant juice by filters the disease is transmitted very extensively in the 

that left the oxidase activity of the juice practically warmer English counties, while in the Northern 

unim paired However, the strongest argument m Scottish counties its spread may be little or nil, 

favour of an organism is furnished by dilution coincident apparently with the relative absence or 

exp eriments in which the expressed juice diluted to late development of aphis infestation This is very 

i m io.ooo, still retains infectious properties One suggestive m relation to the proved value of Scotch, 

of the most puzzling properties of the tobacco virus seed potatoes, and this important problem alone, 

is its extraordinary stability to chemical reagents with the new light it throws upon the principles to 

usually very toxic to living protoplasm ana its follow in seed-selection, would justify the extensive 

resistance to relatively high temperatures In the exploitation of this comparatively new field of-, 

, of any information as to the life-history scientific investigation 
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University and Educational Intelligence 

Aberdeen —Mr W G Mackinnon has been 
appointed assistant in geology in succession to Miss 
Margaret Smith, resigned 

Liverpooi —On March 2 a new building com¬ 
prising five chemical laboratorys s was opened by Lord 
Haldane as an extension of the University Three 
floors are devoted to inorganic and two to organic 
chemistry with extensive provision for research work 
The building forms part of a scheme outlined before 
the War which will require a further sum of 175 000/ 
for completion 

London —The following doctorates have been 
awarded — Ph D tn Si it nee Mr K J Ortlepp, of 
the I ondon School of 1 ropical Medicine for a thesis 
entitled ' Studies on Helnunthes Parasitic m Terres¬ 
trial Vertebrates and Miss W A Leyshon, an ex 
ternal student for a thesis entitled Torced Oscilla 
tions in Self maintained Oscillating Circuits ” 

A number of free public lectures and courses 
of lectures by distinguished men of science has 
been arranged for this term At University College 
Sir Thomis Holland will deliver three lectures on 
' Phases of Indian Geology Prof G N Lewis, 
professor of chemistry in the University of California 
three lectures on lhe Structure and Behaviour of 
the Molecule and the following lectures bv well 
known Dutch scientific workers The Electric 
Charge of C olloids by Prof H K Kruyt professor 
of organic chemistry in the University of Utrecht on 
May 8 The Rotation of the Earth and its Influence 
on Optical Phenomena by Prof H A I-orcntz, 
piofessor of physics in the University of Haarlem on 
May 17 in addition to a course of three lectures 
commencing June 4 on Problems in Relativity ' 
Other lectures at University College include three by 
Mr W Macnab on Some Scientific Principles of 
Chemical Industry three by Prof G Dawes Hicks 
on Kant s Iheorv of Beauty and Sublimity ’ one by 
Prof C Spearman on May 25 on Psvchology as a 
Career and one by Prof W M Flinders Petrie on 
May 17 on Recent Discovenes in Egypt 

At King s College, there is a course ol three lectures, 
on Ethics and the Philosophy of History,’ prepared 
by the late Prof F Iroeltsch, professor of philosophy 
m the University of Berlin, and four lectures on the 
tercentenary of the birth of Blaise Pascal by Prof 
H Wildon Carr 

Other lectures arranged under the auspices of the 
University are three lectures bv Dr P Giles at 
the School of Oriental Studies on The Aryans and 
a lecture on May 7, at the Imperial College of 
Science by Prof W de Sitter, professor of astronomy 
in the University of Leyden, on Problems of 
Fundamental Astronomy ’ 

Notice of the lectures will lie given from week to 
week under the heading Public lectures' in 
Nature 


Ii is stated in the British Medical Journal that 
Dr J S Anderson has been appointed to the chair 
of medicine at the University of Hong Kong Dr 
Anderson had a distinguished career at the University 
of Glasgow, and afterwards joined the staff of the 
jt Helminthological Department of the London School 
of Tropical Medicine 

A preliminary announcement has been issued 
regarding the University of Geneva Summer School 
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to be held on July 16-September 1 In addition to 
the usual courses in modern French language and 
literature and lectures on current international 
problems (including the projects and achievements of 
the League of Nations, the International Labour 
Office the Red Cross, etc ) there will be for advanced 
students only, laboratory and held work in botany 
under the direction of Prof Chodat at La I mnea 
(altitude 5 boo feet) in the Mont Blanc district and 
field geology and mountain climbing under the 
direvtion of Prof Collet m the Mont Blanc, Jungfrau, 
and Matterhorn regions Among the lecturers at 
the bummer School last year were professors of 
the Universities of Geneva Pans, Bonn Vienna, 
Christiania, Turin and Washington and of Dart¬ 
mouth College (U S \ ) Detailed information can 
be obtained from the Swiss I egation 

Prof E W Scripiure formerly of'Wle l mver- 
sity and latterly engaged m carrying out investigations 
in London has been appointed honorary professor of 
expenmental phonetics m the University of Vienna 
The appointment is sigmfu int alike of the growing 
importance of the subject of the revival of this Uni¬ 
versity after the devastation caused by the War, and 
of the movement discernible in the universities of the 
world as a whole towards such an interpenetration in 
disregard of international boundaries as was charac¬ 
teristic of the universities of the middle ages Prof 
benpture was one of the pupils of the AbW Rousselot 
who was a pioneer 111 1 field of knowledge the scientific 
exploration of which had scarcely been attempted 
when the AbW began Ins researches thirty years ago 
Recently it has yielded results of such immediately 
practical importance that it is receiving greatly 
increased attention Prof Scripture himself claims 
to have discovcied that phonetics provides an effluent 
means of diagnosing earlier than would otherwise be 
jxissible and thereby giving opportunities for the 
application of curative treatment to general paralysis 
and disseminated sclerosis , also that the study of 
speech records of epileptics points to a revision of the 
hitherto accepted theory of the essential nature of 
this disease 


We have received from the Universities Bureau of 
the British Empire a list of students from the King’s 
Dominions Overseas and from foreign countries en¬ 
rolled for the current session in universities and 
university colleges of the United Kingdom It 
affords material for some interesting statistical com¬ 
parisons The total number 4131, shows a decrease 
of 8 per cent compared with the total for the pre¬ 
vious session (1921-22) In the following analysis 
showing the numbers of students from the several 
continents and countries the corresponding figures for 
1921-22 are given in brackets wherever markedly 
different Africa 1171 America 764, Asia 1401 (1576). 
Europe 542 (645), Australia and New Zealand 250 
(280), Egypt 298 including 67 at Birmingham and 81 
at T ondon, South Afru a and Rhodesia 303 including 
82 at Oxford, 43 at Cambridge, 336 at London, 142 
(178) at Edinburgh, and 76 (95) at Dublin , Canada 
and Newfoundland 157 (200), including 60 (87) at 
Oxford, South America 73 USA 402, including 
224 at Oxford West Indies and Bermuda 120 
China 119 (143) India, Burma and Ceylon 1094 
(1240), including 173 at Cambridge, 335 (446) at 
London, 150 (170) at Oxford, 137 (173) at Edinbuigh, 
101 (65) at Glasgow , Japan 51 (73), France 52 
Russia 91 Switzerland 43 (61), other countries of 
Europe 356 (431) In Nature March 3 p 308, we 

f ive similar statistics regarding students m the United 
tates and in Switzerland 
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Societies and Academies. 

London 

British Mycological Society, March 17 —A S 
Horne and H S Williamson The morphological 
and physiological characteristics of two new species 
of Eidamia were described and compared with those 
of E acremontoides, the only species previously 
included in the genus One species obtained from 
oak wood is strongly acidophile and causes coloration 
of the wood tne other, isolated from decaying 
apples is capable of causing rot m Bramley's seedling 
apple when kept under ordinary storage conditions 
or at a constant temperature of 1 0 C —M H Carr* and 
A S Horne Various fungi were grown in soluble 
pectin of a high degree of purity extracted from 
apples Certain fungi utilise the pectin with pro 
duction of acidity (Botrytis Diplodta cacaoicola) 
others break it down completely with the production 
of sugar (Eidamia from apple) while 3ome are 
apparently incapable of growth in pectin —A S 
Horne and H M Judd The Eidamia from apple 
grown in sugar solutions exhibits different reactions 
according to the sugar used, is evidenced by the 
odour (of coconut oil) liquid coloration rnd rate 
of growth (on plates) The reactions appear to 
show a definite relation to the configuration of the 
sugars concerned —H S Williamson I he species 
of Eidamia from oak caused the production of a 
yellow colour in seasoned wood This colour was 
reproduced when normal oak was inoculattd with 
comdia of the fungus and was found to be partly 
due to the colour of the comdia and partly to a yellow 
refractive substance produced in the metabolism of 
the fungus and accumulated in some of the cells 
of the wood —J S Bayliss Elliott and O P Stansfield 
The life history of Polythnncium Trtfolit The 
Hyphomycete stage is followed by a pycmdial stage 
After the pycmdial stage reaches maturity the 
clover leaves wither It was found possible to 
obtain further development by placing the leaves 
between glass cover-slips placed between ivy leaves 
buried in soil in plant pots m the open The perfect 
form is not a species of Phyllachora as has usually 
been supposed but Pothiaella—J Ramsbottom 
The correspondence between M J Berkeley and 
C E Broome preserved m the National Herbarium 
covers a period of more than forty years, and gives 
a clear idea of the way in which tile collaboration 
between the two was carried on It contains a 
mass of biographical detail, particularly of Berkeley, 
and gives a much better picture of the ' Father of 
British Mycology ’’ than do the meagre and mis¬ 
leading biographies which have so far been published 
—P J Alexander The dates of appearance and 
habitats of the Mycetozoa of Surrey No month 
is without a representative, and three-quarters of 
the British species have been recorded for the 
county 

Association of Economic Biologists, March 23 — 
Prof E B Poulton, president, in the chair—J H 
Priestley The causal anatomy of the potato tuber 
The potato haulm is angular with three leafy expan¬ 
sions rising from the angles a primary endodermis 
in the underground stem disappears in the region 
where the leafy angles appear The circular, un- 
wrnged stem formation is a result of growth in 
darkness The formation of the tuber at the end 
of the stolon coincides with the disappearance of 
the endodermis and the appearance of cork in the 
epidermal or subepidermal layer The increase of 
tissue m the tuber is due to the menstematic activity 
* both in the cortex and m the periphery of the pith 
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Earthing up potatoes may increase the stem area 
from which tubenferous stolons may arise, and 
adequate moisture 111 spring with consequent vigorous 
root pressure may favour the formation of stolons, 
tubers may be expected to arise upon the stolons 
when the evaporation of water -from the leaves 
exceeds water supply from the roots —E R Speyer 
and O Owen The action of simple aromatic com¬ 
pounds on the cucumber woodlouse (Armadtllidtum 
speyen Jackson) Observations were made on the 
effects due to contact vapour, and mixing with the 
soil at a concentration on M /100 in 250 gm of soil, 
p crcsol and p mtrophenol are less active than the 
corresponding ortho compounds, and both mtro- 
phenols arc less active than phenol One part 
phenol in 750 parts soil is sufficient to kill all woodhee 
introduced during a period of 20 days, and this time 
corresponds with the disappearance of retardation 
in germination of tomato seeds sown in the same 
soil Phenol and the cresols were the most active 
compounds tested naphthalene disappears within 
4 days of mixing with soil, thymol, camphor, 
hjdroquinone, and a-naphthol act slowly 

Royal Microscopical Society (Industrial Applications 
Section), March 28 —Mr | Leonard Spicer m the 
chair —S R Wycherley Microscopy in the examina¬ 
tion of manufactured paper Paper is composed of 
disintegrated vegetable fibres, their length, strength, 
and breadth giving colour and durability 1 men 
fibres give the strongest and toughest of papers, 
and in their natural condition are tapered at the ends 
The fibres have nodes which often burst and then 
the fibres curl over and the hooks entangle one with 
the other knitting together Tested with Herzbcrg 
solution the result is brown coloration, with zinc 
chloride solution claret coloiation Cotton fibres, 
the main constituent of high-class writing papers, 
arc even and round with a number of twists along 
the whole length Wood fibres are merely fibres 
of wood crushed or reduced to pulp chemical 
wood-pulp fibres are always longer and cleaner 
than those of mechanical wood pulp The fibres 
are distinguished by their bnidered pits they give 
a low-grade paper b sparto fibres are long, thin, 
and smooth with a narrow canal, and there is always 
a residue of seed hairs \ microscope will often 
show whether the fibres have been too severely 
treated by the beaters and also whether a heavy 
roportion of re pulped paper has been used — 
Strachan The manufai ture of papers for wrapping 
and containing food-stuffs legislation is required 
specifying the proper wrapping for particular foods 
Papers for this purpose are classified as follows 
Food-holders, such as the paper wrapper and the 
paper container food-carriers, such as the box, 
the carton, and the fibre-board packing-case The 
paper bag is used both as holder and earner The 
most important class of paper is that used in direct 
contact with the food-stuff The basic papier for 
this should be a pure bleached cellulose, stenlised 
dunng the process of manufacture Chemical and 
physical treatment of this base gives a variety of 
papers for specific purposes, such as the exclusion 
of colloids, moisture, and gases, or the retention of 
oily matter and flavours —-H B Wnghton Objec¬ 
tives for metallurgy The mounts should be of a 
metal which will resist the strongly acid atmosphere 
present in laboratories wheie analytical work on 
metals is earned out, and the front lenses should 
be protected against damage by accidental contact 
with metallic specimens Glasses and cements used 
must be of a permanent character, as considerable 
heat is developed by the intense light used m the 
photomicrography of metal specimens The most 
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suitable balance among the various optical corrections 
differs somewhat from the one generally accepted 
for the other branches of microscopy , in particular, 
flare should be reduced to the absolute minimum 
The requirements of metallurgical microscopy are 
sufficiently distinct to justify the production of 
objectives computed and designed specially for this 
work 

Paris 

Academy of Sciences, March 26 —M G Bigourdan 
m the chair —R de Forcrand Thallium hydroxide, 
The usual method of preparing thallium hydroxide 
by precipitation of the sulphate with baryta is very 
tedious and liable to give an impure product A 
better method is to treat thallium ethylate, C,H, OT 1 , 
with water and starting with TlOH and T 1,0 prepared 
in this way the thermocliemical constants have been 
redetermined —M Soula Taylor s senes having an 
infinity of zero coefficients —P Noaillon A harmonic 
function the gradient of which vanishes at infinity — 
Henn Chretien Recording time in figures to the 
thousandth of a second with an electrically main¬ 
tained pendulum A descnption, with illustrations, 
of a new recording chronograph of simple construc¬ 
tion —G E Beggs The exact solution of problems 
indeterminate statically by means of paper models — 
M Lafay The possible use of the microphone to 
facilitate problems of flight —J Trouzset Can the 
observation of the planets furnish arguments for or 
against relativity J The author gives reasons for 
answering this question in the negative —Paul 
Mondain-Monval 1 he variation of heats of solution 
with temperature Details of experiments on heats 
of solution of potassium sodium and ammonium 
nitrates potassium sulphate, and ammonium and 
potassium chlorides at o° and 18 0 C —Th Tommasina 
Contribution to the dynamo kinetic theory of the 
electron and the atom —Georges Ddjardin The 
critical velocities of the electrons in krypton and 
the production of the spectra of this gas An 
account of work done witn a three electrode tube 
of an improved type The ionisation potentials of 
argon and krypton were found to be 15 2fo 2 volts 
and 12 7! o 2 volts respectively the double ionisa¬ 
tion potentials were 34 o volts and 28 25 volts 
Krypton, like argon, gives two spectra, details of 
which are given —Albert Portevin The variations 
of capacity accompanying the thermal treatment of 
hollow steel bodies Study of the influence of the 
tempering temperature, rate of cooling, and hardness 
of steel on the changes of capacity of steel shells — 
L J Simon and M Frtjacques The methylating 
and sulphonating action of methyl sulphate on 
phenols in the absence of water This reaction is 
very complicated With phenol at least eight sub¬ 
stances are present methyl ether, amsol, phenol 
and amsol sulphomc acids and their methyl esters, 
and methylsulphuric acid The methods of separa¬ 
tion are given—A Mailhe A new preparation of 
the tetrasubstituted ureas The formamide of methyi- 
amline, C,H» N(CH,)(COH), passed as vapour over 
finely divided nickel at 380-400° C gives sym¬ 
metrical dimethyl-diphenylurea, CO(N(CH,)(C,H,)), 
That the method is of general application is proved 
by other examples—F Bordas and T Touplain 
The denaturation of ethyl alcohol The use of 
alcohol as a constituent of a motor fuel reauires a 
cheaper denaturant, and one easily detected The 
use of methyl or ethyl borate is suggested —P 
Gaubert The liquid crystals of anisal-p-amido- 
azotoluene A reply to some criticisms of G Fnedel 
—M Solignae The tectonic of the plain of Mateur 
and its approaches (Tunis) —F Baldet Contribution 
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to the study of atmospherics A method of searching 
for and partially eliminating low frequency parasitic 
currents of atmospheric or telluric origin—Pierre 
Dangeard The vacuome m the pollen grams of 
Gymnosperms Application of the vital coloration 
method (neutral red) to the study of the pollen 
grains of Taxus baccala, Cepkalotaxus Fortunes, 
Cufressus Lawsoma, and Ptnus Armandt —Mile 
Prance Gueylard Intervention of the spleen in the 

P henomena of adaptation to changes in salinity 
t is known that Gasterosteus acuhatus can be trans¬ 
ferred from fresh to salt water, and rapidly adapts 
itself to the change of medium It is shown that 
change in the salinity of the medium results in 
changes in the spleen, the higher the proportion of 
salt in the water, the greater the reduction in the 
proportional weight of the spleen —Marcel Duval 
and P Portier The impermeability to urea of certain 
tissues of selacian fishes—Jules Amar The law of 
vmreaction in biology and pathology This law 13 
stated thus any pathological or physico-chemical 
act which tends to reduce the phenomena of organic 
oxidation provokes, by a defence mechanism, a 
relative increase of the pulmonary ventilation — 
L M Betances The specific differentiation of the 
hematic cell in the Metazoa—Andrd Lwoff The 
nutrition of the Infusoria Although, under natural 
conditions the nutrition of free infusoria is purely 
phagocytic, it is possible, in a suitable medium, to 
feed some species by means of dissolved substances 
—Boris Sphrussi and AndriS Lwoff The double 
cyclic periodicity of the zone of division in Colptdtum 
colpoda 

Washington 

National Academy of Sciences (Proc Vol 9, No I, 
January) —H W Bnnkmann On Riemann spaces 
conformal to Euclidean space An n-dimensional 
Riemann space can be ' imbedded” in an (n + 2)- 
dimensional Euclidean space —O Veblen Equiaffine 
geometry of paths A definition of volume which 
generalises that used m Riemann geometry is derived 
—L P Eisenhart Affine geometries of paths 
possessing an invariant integral —J R Kline 

Closed connected sets which are disconnected by the 
removal of a finite number of points —R S Wood¬ 
ward Some extensions in the mathematics of 
hydromechanics A development of some of the 
equations used to describe fluid motion when 
viscosity is taken into account —P D McMaster 
and P Rous Hydrohepatosis, a condition analogous 
to hydronephrosis Prolonged obstruction of the 
bile duct m dogs causes distention of the duct and 
of the gall-bladder with " white-bile," a colourless, 
watery fluid A pressure obstacle causes reduction 
in total secretion and m the percentage output of 
some of the substances secreted, as m kidney obstruc¬ 
tion, though the distention caused is less marked — 
H Laugler and R Legendre Nevocaine and curansa- 
tion Novocaine causes morpliological changes in 
nerve fibre, and a solution (1 in 10,000) m physiological 
salt solution causes an increase In the intensity of 
a suddenly established current necessary to provoke 
visible muscular contraction, and decreases the 
interval before response occurs —F G Benedict and 
E G Ritzman Under nutrition and its influence on 
the metabolic plane of steers Eleven adult steer# 
were fed for about 4J months on one-half their 
original maintenance ration Changes in body 
tissue were measured by the carbon dioxide output, 
usmg a respiration chamber At first there was 
rapid reduction in live-weight, due to changes in, 
intestinal ballast or fill, afterwards there was slow 
steady loss, due to drafts on body material f and 
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dunng the last few weeks the weights were practically 
constant The animals remained active but the 
pulse dropped from 44 to about 28 Maintenance 
level of metabolism in control beasts was 2150 calories 
per 24 hours per square metre of body surface 
tor the underfed animals it was 1475 On refeedmg, 
the animals rapidly regained weight and were readily 
fattened The energy value of the faeces remained 
practically constant at 4 778 calories per gm of 
water-free substance under all feeding conditions — 
C G Darwin A quantum theory of optical dispersion 
(see Nature, December 23, 1922, p 841) —W H 
Cole Circus movements of Limulus The animals 
were subjected to diffuse and non-directive illumina¬ 
tion, and only one lateral eye was allowed to function 
In accordance with Loeb s tropism theory, the 
diameter of the circles traced out was inversely 
proportional to the mtensity of the light 

(Proc Vol 9, No 2 February) —R W G Wyckoff 
On the hypothesis of constant atomic radu Starting 
from caesium dichloro-iodidc, values have been 
calculated for the “ spheres of influence ’’ or atomic 
radu of several atoms These values are compared 
with the corresponding observed interatomic distances 
Many discrepancies occur, showing that it is not in 
accord with experiment to assign a definite size to each 
atom In some groups of isomorphous compounds 
composed of two kinds of atoms a law of constant 
atomic radu appears to hold In compounds of 
different crystal structure in which the manner of 
arrangement of the atoms of one kind about those 
of anotHcr (atomic environment) is different, the 
interatomic distances are unlike —A Van Maanen 
Photographic determination of parallaxes with the 
100 inch reflector (Mount Wilson) Four fields 
have been measured including the helical nebula 
(NGC 7293) Using the parallax derived +0058, 
the object appears to have a diameter 375 tunes 
that of the solar system —H Shapley Light and 
colour variations of Nova Aquila: 1918 4 The 
nova was a star (xo-n mag ) at least 30 years before 
its discovery Rise in brightness began on June 7 
1918, reached a maximum, at visual magnitude -12 
in two days when it was brighter than any star in 
the sky except Sinus and decreased four magnitudes 
by June 25 Semi periodic fluctuations occurred 
until October with decreasing bnghtness, and since 
then it has continued to decrease until it is now 
about magnitude 10 •—E H Hall A theory of 
the Hall effect and the related effect for several 
metals When a magnetic field acts at right angles 
to a cur ent flowing along a thin stnp of metal 
the equipotential lines are no longer at nght angles 
to the line of flow (Hall effect) and a transverse 
temperature gradient is set up (Ettmgshausen effect) 
Analogous effects are obtained if heat is flowing 
along the stnp The explanation offered assumes 
that conduction lmphes the existence of two streams, 
one of free electrons and the other of associated 
electrons, which oppose each other —F B Sumner 
Studies of sub-specific hybrids in Peromyscus Three 
different crosses between geographic races of deermice 
were studied in respect of 17 quantitative characters 
The mean values for any character m the hybrid 
is usually between the parental values Means for 
the two hybrid generations (F! and F,) generally 
agree There appears to be a tendency towards 
increase of variability which is not due to environ¬ 
mental factors Most of the elements of the total 
sub-specific complex seem independent of each 
other in inheritance, and no single character behaves 
in obvious Mendekan fashion —G A Miller Sets of 
conjugate cycles of a substitution group —A Carrel 
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Leucocytic secretions Evidence was obtained of 
the production of substances promoting growth 
of homologous fibroblasts and destroying foreign 
erythrocytes both in vitro and in vivo This supports 
Renaut s view that the function of the white corpuscles 
of the blood is to bring nutritive substances to the 
fixed cells of the tissues ind it also appears that they 
can brmg regenerative substances to injured adult 
tissue A foreign protein added to leucocytic cul¬ 
tures increases the production of growth-activating 
substances , tw vivo this may preceoe the production 
of anti-bodies —W M Davis Drowned coral reefs 
south of Japan Some of the Riu Kiu and Bonin 
Islands are on the margin of the coral seas of to-day 
they have no regular sea-level leefs though their 
shore-lines resemble those of the embayed islands 
of the coral seas The islands may have been pro¬ 
tected by reefs while suffering erosion during a period 
of greater emergence followed by relatively slow 
submergence Continued upward growth of the 
protecting reefs has possibly been inhibited by 
decrease of ocean surface temperature A tempera¬ 
ture high enough for the growth of the suggested 
coral reefs may have been caused by the deflexion of 
the North Equatorial current of the Pacific when the 
ocean surface was lowered during the Glacial epochs 


Calcutta 

Asiatic Society of Bengal, March 7—Lily Strlck- 
land-Anderson Music and tlio Hindu Pantheon 
An attempt to apply the principle that Hindu 
mythology represents a kinetic or fluidic and not a 
static or concrete mode of thinkmg, to the Hindu 
Pantheon specially rcl iting to music —K G Sinha 
On some Maithili dramas of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries An attempt is made to explain 
the n iturc and importance of the dramas as throwing 
light on the development of MithilS art and culture — 

C V Raman (1) A theory of the visiosity of 
liquids An attempt is made to calculate the vis¬ 
cosity of liquids theoretically on the basis of the 
molecular hypothesis (2) I he molecul ir oelotropy of 
liquids The optical anisotropy of the molecules 
evidenced by experiments on the scattering of light 
is discussed, and an attempt is made to find how the 
molecules influence each other’s position and orienta¬ 
tion —N Annandale Bivalve molluscs injuring 
brickwork in the Calcutta docks \ note on injury 
done to brickwork by the boring mollusc Martesia 
fluminahs and on other molluscs associated with it — 

P BrAht and K Biswas On a new species of 
Cylmdrospermum from Bengal Description of a 
new species, Cylmdrospermum doryphorum, sp nova , 
Briihl ct Biswas Comparison with known species — 
L Dudley Stamp and L Lord A preliminary note 
on the ecology of part of the riverine tract of Burmg 
The area dealt with embraces a zone of country on 
either bank of the Irrawaddy river between Prome 
and Yenangyaung, which covers more than 4000 
square miles The inter-relationships existing be¬ 
tween the geological formations, sous, climate, and 
the distribution of the vegetation are traced in detail 
The plant formations are classified into 13 groups and 
the investigation revealed that climate, especially 
rainfall, is really the mam determining factor in the 
development of any particular type of vegetation 
within this region —S L Hora Zoological results of 
a tour in the Far East (Fish, Part I) The first 
pait of a report on a collection of fish from a mantune 
lagoon connected with the Gulf of Siam which 
contains water of very variable salinity Forty-eight 
species of the Selachn and of seven teleostean orders 
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are discussed A new species of pipe fish, and one of 
Mastacembelus, are described ana also a new colour 
form of M armatus —B Prashad Revision of 
Kobelt s nomenclature ol the Indian Ampullarudae 


Official Publications Received. 


(Adelaide ) 

South Australia Annual Report of the Director of Mines and 
Government Geologist for 1321 P(i 10+2 inape (Adelaide) 

The Carnegie United Kingdom Trust. Ninth Annual Report (for the 
Year ending 81»t Denembur 1 " 22 ) submitted liy the Executive Committee 
to the Trustees on Filday Oth Match 1023 Pp xil+dS (Edinburgh ) 
The Journal of the lloyal Anthropological Institute of Gieat Britain and 
Ireland Vol -2 .July to December 1922 Pp vi +1(51 324+12 (London 
Royal Anthropological Institute ) ■-* 


Ministry of Puhlio Woiks Egypt Report on the Worlr of tho Physical 
Department for tin \ ear ending 31st March 1022 By Dr HE llnrat 
Pp 22 (Cairo Government Printing Office ) P T 6 
Hcgonwaamaminuen In Nederlandsch Indie Twee en Veeitigate ' 
Jaargang, 1020 Pp vi + 128 Drle en Veertigsle Jaargang 1021 1 

Pp ili + 128 (Weltevreilen Java LandsdrukkeiU) 

Annual ltepoits The Academj of Natuial Sciences of Philadelphia for 
the Year ending 30th November 1021 Pp 74 (Ihlladelphia) 

Proceedings of the Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia 
Vol 74 1022 Pp (II+3I3J 22 plates (Philadelphia.) 

Annals of the Mlssouii Botanical Garden Vol o No 8, September 
Pp 283 88 ■ (St 1 ouls Mo ) 1 dollar 
I ibrary of Congress Report of the I Ibrailan of Congress and Report of 
the Superintendent of the Library Building and Grounds for the lineal 
Year ending 80th Jnne 11122 Ip 20 1 ' (Washington Government 


Diary of Societies 

MONDAY, Aimi 23 

Victoria Institute (at Central Buildings, Westminster), at 4 80—Dr 1) 
Anderson Merry Occultism at the Bar of Philosophy and Religion 

Botal Socirrv or Medicine (General Meeting) at 8—Sir Archibald 
Garrod Dr F J Poynton lie M Cassidy and Dr A F Humt 
Discussion on Die Etiology and Treatment of Oeteo arthritis end 
Rheumatoid Arthritis 

Royal College or Surgeons or Enoiahd at 8-Prof Shattock 
Syphilis 

Institution or Mechanical Engineers (London Graduates Swtlon) et 
7^-8 H 0 Waine Recent Steam Wagon nogress, and a Suggested 

Institution or El ectbical Enoiniess (Informal Meeting) at 7 —E H 


Market for Fresh Milk —Prof J O Drummond Changes In the 
Digestibility and Nutritive Value of Milk Induced by Heating.—Dr S S 
Fllva The Effect of Heat on some Physiological Principles in Milk — 
Capt J Golding and Mrs A T R Mattick A Demonstration of soma 
or the Chemical Changes In Milk on Heating to various Temperatures. 

Rovai MunoecoriLAL Souetv (Industrial Applications Section), at 7 — 
C Baker Junior Engineer Metallurgical Microscope and the Greenougb 
Binocular Microscope —R and J Beck, Ltd New Research Outttt for 
Metallurgical Work, Including Microscope, Camera, Optical Bench, etc.— 
Edison Swan Electric Co , I td Projector and Fullolite Lamps. — 
M P Swift Use of Dlchrolscopes for the Identification of certain Gem 
Stones—W Batson and Sons Ltd Petrological Microscopes —At 8 — 
J K Barnard The Manipulation or the Microscope m Industrial 
T aboiatorlea Part I tlluminants and Illumination —Dr M C Stopea 
The Microscopical Examination of Coal In relation to Fuel Economy 
and Efficiency 

British rsvruoLOotcAL Society (Medical and Education Sections) 
(at London Day Training College) at 8 —Drs East, Burt, Shrubsall, 
and btoddart Symposium on Delinquency and Mental Defect, to be 
followed by a discussion 


Rotal Institution of Great Britain, at 8 —Prof J T MacGregor 
Morris Modem Electric Lamps (1) Glowing Solids in weuo (Tungsten 
Lamps). 

Koval Society at 4 80 —Prof T R Merton and R C Johnson Spectra 
associated with Carbon —R A Watson Watt and Dr E V Appleton Th» 
Nature of Atmospherics— Prof W A. Bone, D M Newltt and D T A 
Tonnend Gaseous Combustion at High Pressures Part III The 
Energy absorbing Function and Activation of Nitrogen In the Com hue- 
turn of Carbon Monoxide —Dr I Masson and L. 0 F Dolley The 
Pn satires of Gaseous Mixtures—W R Bouslield and C Klspeth 
Bull Bit,'Id \ aponr Pressure and Density of Sodium Chloride Solutions — 
Prof F A I Indemann and G M U Dobson A Note on the 
Temperature ol the Air at Great Heights —Prof G H Hnrdy and J B 
I ittfewood f indelftfa Hypothesis concerning the Rlemann Feta- 
function 

Lonmin Mathematical So< iety (at Royal Astronomical Society) at 8 — 
Gracef hieliolm Young The Solution of a Pair of Dlophautlne Equations 
connected with the Nuptial Number of Plato —H W Richmond ( 1 ) 
Tiie Electrostatic Held of a Plane Grating with Tlilek Rounded Bars ( 2 ) 
Notes on the use of the Schwarx-t lirlBtoffel transformation In Electro 
statlce —E G C Poole The Discontinuous Motion produced in an 
IiiHmte Stream by Two Plane Obstacles —A K Ingham Two Mean 
Value Theorems concerning Rlemann s Zeta function —A. E Jolllfle The 
Inflexions o( the Non singular Plane Quartle —R Valdynathaawaml 
Transversal Problems in Uyperspaco —T Stuart Certain Dlopliantine 
Equations—M Rless Bur 1 (Squlvaleme lies oertalnes mithode* de 
soromation —K Basil The Perturbations of the Orbit of ihe Valency 
electron in the Gniemtleeil Hydrogen unlike Atom —Pandit Oudh 
Upadhyaya Cyelotomlc Heptasectlon 
Child STtmv Society (at Royal Sanitary Institute) at 8 80—Annual 
Geneird Meeting—At « —Dr W O Sleight Children a Taste In 

Institution or Eleotricai Engineers, at 6 —I Breach and II Mldgley 
The Drive of Power Station Auxiliaries 
Society or Dyers and Colouribts (London Section) (at Dyere Hall, 
Dowgate Hill), at 7 —L G Lawrie Fur Dyeing 
Royal Sooiett of Medicine (Urology Section), at 8 80—Clinical and 
Pathological Evening 
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Education and Science in the Civil Service 
Estimates 

T HE provision for h ducat ion, Science, and Art 
for the year ending March 31, 1924, m the Civil 
Service Fstimates continues to show reductions upon 
previous years Excluding Ireland, the expenditure 
under these heads was 61,675,301/ in 1921-22 and 
54,150,207/ m 1922-23 I'or 1923-24 the estimate 
is 49,902,435/—a sum which is less than the actual 
expenditure of 1921-22 by 11,772,866/ This is an 
enormous reduction, and however serious the economic 
situation—and one must grant that the financial strin¬ 
gency is still great—such a reduction cannot be viewed 
with unconcern by those who have the real interest of 
the country at heart 

It should be noted, however, that the estimates under 
review include expenditure other than that upon school 
education They include the cost of national museums 
and art galleries, as well as grants to scientific and 
industrial research, and to universities and institutions 
of university rank The Boaid of Education estimate 
is 41,934,047/, a decrease of 3,340,953/ , while the 
estimate of the Scottish 1 ducation Department is 
5,922,995/ a decrease of 869,379/ These two re¬ 
ductions together make up the major portion of the 
proposed reduction of 4,247,772/ for the current 
financial vear 

It will be instructive to examine m more detail 
some of the proposed expenditure In the Board of 
Education estimates the grant for elementary education 
is put down at 33,069,100/, a reduction on last year 
of 1,999,693/ and on 1921-22 of 3,929,613/ One is 
moved to remark that if a 1 eduction tn this grant of 
almost four millions in two years can be made without 
detriment to the future efficiency of the nation, there 
must have been something radically unsound in the 
distribution of these grants in the past If, however, 
the future efficiency is si nously threatened by such a 
reduction, then an apparent economy mav well turn 
out to he a real extravagance Again, the estimate for 
the grant for higher education is 7,3x5,520/, which 
means a reduction of 707,055/ on last year’s grant, or 
of 1,462,910/ on that for 1921-22 It is clear that the 
reductions m the grants for higher education are pro¬ 
portionately much greater than for elementary educa¬ 
tion and may well have serious consequences In 
particular, it would be difficult to justify the reduction 
of 4000/ for technical colleges—and this in addition to 
a reduction of 10,000/ in the previous year—and that 
of 123,725/ for the training of teachers On the other 
hand, it was to be expected that the grant for the higher 
education of ex-Service officers and men should auto¬ 
matically decrease Accordingly, 310,000/ is estimated 
as compared with 1,015,000/ last year, with a corre- 
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spondmg reduction of 7283! m cost of administration 
of this grant 

So far as the administrative staff of the Board of 
Education is concerned, there seems to be little reduc¬ 
tion in numbers Apparently the reduction in the cost 
of this service will depend mainly upon the fall in the 
index figure of the cost of living, since the bonuses on 
salaries are made with reference to it One would 
think that in view of the extensive reductions m the 
grants to elementary and higher education, the estimate 
of 356,982/ for inspection and examination, not¬ 
withstanding a reduction of 26,061 /, is higher than 
necessary, and could be further reduced without 
serious detriment With one important exception, 
reductions have been the rule rather than the ex¬ 
ception , the estimate for pensions to teachers is 
2,400,000/, as against 1,860,000/ last year This 
increase of 540,000/ was expected, and no doubt 
will be exceeded next year With regard to this, of 
course, one must take mto consideration the contri¬ 
bution of 5 per cent of the teachers’ salaries 

Under the head of Aid to Students, further reductions 
are noticeable Last year there was a reduction of 
4500/ m the sum allowed for scholarships, studentships, 
and exhibitions tenable at universities , this year there 
is a further reduction of 2000/ Similarly for students 
at training colleges the total estimate for this year is 
119,170/, as compared with 137,095/ last year The 
total reduction in the grant in aid of students is 19,982/, 
and this comes as a further reduction upon a drop of 
10,213/ last year One cannot but feel uneasy at the 
withdrawal of 30,195/ in two years from a class of 
students, presumably deserving, but unable to afford 
the cost of a higher education 

The estimates contain some interesting “ Notes ” 
as to the further measures proposed for keeping down 
the cost of education The Board of Education defines 
its attitude regarding the expenditure of local education 
authorities which will be recognised for purposes of 
grant In 1922-23 this expenditure was not to exceed 
62450,000/ A later revision fixed the sum at 
60,595,000/ This year the amount is limited to 
58,902,000/, and of this total not more than 300,000/ 
may be spent on the provision of meals Higher 
education fares no better The total expenditure by 
the local education authorities to be recognised by the 
Board of Education for 1923-24 must not exceed 
12,160,000/, as compared with 13,000,000/ in 1922-23 
This year, too, a clause is inserted m the Notes to the 
effect that the number of students recognised for grant 
under the Regulations for the Training of Teachers 
during the financial year 1923-24 is expected to be 
13,066, as compared with 13,640 in 1922-23 This 
reduction, it may be stated, is not due to a lack of 
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candidates coming forward, but to the policy adopted 
by the Board of reducing the number of those in 
training 

Turning now to the votes under the Treasury, we 
find that there are still further reductions After the 
reduction of 19,157/ last year in the grant for scientific 
investigation, it is a little disquieting to find a further 
decrease of 1303/ this year Similarly, the drastic 
reduction of 118,486/ last year in the vote for scientific 
and industrial research has been followed this year by 
the proposal of a further net reduction of 20,574/ 
It will be unfortunate if this reduction should hinder 
the progress of scientific research at a time when such 
research is most urgently needed The grant in aid of 
universities and colleges is estimated at 1,169,000/, 
which is the same as last year It will be remembered 
that in 1921-22 the grant from the Exchequer for the 
umversitv institutions of the United Kingdom v/ps 
1,500,000/ Although the present estimate is only for 
university institutions in Great Britain, the reduction 
for these bodies this year will be little short of 250,000/ 
At the same time it should be noted that other institu¬ 
tions (in particular, Oxford and Cambridge) and certain 
clinical units of the London Medical Schools have been 
since added to the list, and are now receiving substantial 
grants under this vote It would seem that universities 
and colleges as a whole have been badly hit by the 
economies of the last two years One can readily 
understand why those who believe in education, 
and particularly in higher education, are viewing 
with grave concern the present position It would be 
little short of a national calamity if the opportunities 
for research or the development of university education 
in this country were to be restricted at the very time 
when they should be fostered and encouraged 


Weights and Measures, with some 
Geophysics. 

A Dictionary of Applied Phystcs Edited by Sir 
Richard Glazebrook In 5 volumes Vol 3. 
Meteorology, Metrology, and Measuring Apparatus 
Pp vu + 839 (London Macmillan and Co, Ltd., 
1923) 63s net 

T would be difficult to over-estimate the value of 
the contents of this book, and our debt of gratitude 
to Sir Richard Glazebrook for having collected and 
edited the articles is very great indeed A certain 
amount of the information contained is new, and prac¬ 
tically the whole of the remainder is inaccessible to the 
ordinary student 

It is not easy to specify in a few words 
treated, and the sub-title—meteorology, 
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aod measuring apparatus—is not very helpful, m 
fact, it is difficult to understand why this title was 
chosen, except for its attractive alliteration, for it 
certainly would not lead us to expect articles on 
earthquakes, oceanography, radiation, and many other 
subjects which are not meteorology, or metrology, or 
measunng apparatus 

As a matter of fact, most of the subjects treated 
appear to fall into some such classification as the 
following 

Measurement —Theory and practice of measure¬ 
ments of length, mass, time, and their derivatives, 
alcoholometrv, saccharometry, drawing instru¬ 
ments , calculating instruments, combination of 
observations , and allied subjects 

Geophysics —Form and mass of the earth, meteoro¬ 
logy, including atmospheric electncitv, oceanography, 
seismology and tides 

On the other hand, terrestrial magnetism, electrical 
and magnetic measurements, and thermometry are not 
treated m this volume 

One of the chief values of the articles hes in the fact 
that they are not compilations from text-books and 
scientific journals, but each is written by a man whose 
life is engaged on the work he describes This is 
clearly seen from the following list of the institutions | 
which have provided writers from their staffs, past or 
present There are 43 main articles m the volume, 
of which 12 are provided by the National Physical 
Laboratory, 7 by the Meteorological Office, a each by 
the Royal Geographical Society and the Survey of 
India, 1 each by the Bureau of Standards, USA, and 
the Ordnance Survey The writers of the 18 remaming 
articles include such well-known names as Profs Boys, 
Knott, Sampson, Skinner, and Turner, Sir Horace 
Darwin, and Mr C T R Wilson 

Before dealing with the articles themselves, it may 
be worth while to remark on a few points connected 
with the general arrangement of the book which have 
struck us very forcibly while reading the 800 or so 
pages of which it consists The arrangement is 
obviously a compromise, and a compromise can never 
give entire satisfaction It would appear that the 
first idea of the work was that of a dictionary with 
probably the alphabetic arrangement throughout, as 
in the “ Encyclopaedia Bntannica ” But that idea 
has been modified, and a series of volumes each dealing 
with more or less allied subjects has been adopted 
We cannot be too grateful for this decision, for m 
these hard times a single volume may be within the 
tneans of many who could not afford the whole set 
We cannot help regretting, however, that the whole 
^dictionary idea was not abandoned at the same tune 
t Whatever the intention may have been, the volume 


before us is practically a collection of 43 articles and 
an index to them, but instead of the latter being placed 
at the end, it is embodied by the dictionary method 
throughout the whole book, and the articles are strung 
on to it like large beads on a necklace This method 
has two great drawbacks in the first place, the long 
breaks in the sequence ol the words, due to the inter¬ 
polation of the long articles, make it difficult to turn 
up a word quickly Then technical difficulties of 
printing have made it impossible to give references to 
pages, and the reader is referred to sections and para¬ 
graphs of the mam articles, the title of the article 
being set out m full in each case This entails a great 
deal of unnecessary printing, and it is not easy to find 
a specified paragraph, as the sections in some cases 
extend over several pages A simple mdex with refer¬ 
ences to pages would have served the same purpose, 
and would not only have been easier to use but also 
probably have reduced the size of the volume by many 
pages, with great convenience to the reader and a 
reduction in the cost of printmg 
While we are discussing the convenience of the 
reader, it may be as well to direct attention to the 
want of system with regard to references to literature 
Some of the articles have very full references while 
others have practically none, but the method of making 
the references vanes from article to article In some 
the references are given m the text, m others in foot¬ 
notes, while in a few they are collected together m a 
bibliography at the end of the article, the numbered 
items of which are indicated in the te't bv the use of 
numbers in brackets In fact this book reflects the 
chaos in general scientific literature in this matter 
Nothing is more disturbing when reading a difficult 
article than to have the attention constantly dis¬ 
tracted bv frequent references to footnotes, some of 
which may be of importance to the argument, and 
therefore must be read, while others are only refer¬ 
ences to literature For this reason it is surely desir¬ 
able that there should be some distinction between the 
two kinds of references The method which seems the 
most reasonable is to use figures in brackets in the 
text to connect with references to literature collected 
together at the end of the article—or chapter m the 
case of a text-book—while notes necessary to the 
argument should be given, if they cannot be avoided, 
at the foot of the page, and attention directed to them 
by an asterisk or other conventional sign used to 
indicate a footnote In this way a reader would 
almost unconsciously pass over the literature refer* 
ences and yet never miss a footnote The advantages 
of this method are so obvious when many references 
are given that it is surprising it is so little used 
There is still one more point of arrangement which 
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affects the convenience of the reader The articles in 
these volumes owe their outstanding value to the high 
authority of the authors, and it is unlikely that any 
one will consult an article without wishing to know 
who wrote it He will look first at the beginning of 
the article, and not finding the name there he will 
probably turn to the end, where he will find the 
initials of the author But it is very seldom that the 
initials of the best-known writers are familiar, so the 
reader has not yet got the information he requires He 
may then recollect having seen a “ List of Contribu¬ 
tors ” at the beginning of the book, and here he will 
finally find the name belonging to the initials Why 
should not the name of the writer have been put at 
the commencement of each article, where the reader 
naturally turns to find it ? 

Returning now to the articles themselves, they are 
so numerous, and deal with so many subjects, that it is 
quite impossible to notice them all, so we must content 
ourselves with a few words on one or two of the most 
important 

In the group of articles dealing with measurement, 
the discussion of metrology by Mr J F Sears, the 
Deputy Warden of the Standards, is of outstanding 
merit Without going into a great deal of detail a 
clear account is given of the history of the British and 
metric standards of length, mass, and volume, followed 
by the theory of the methods used in comparing these 
standards with practical measuring apparatus It 
will come as a surprise to most people to read in this 
article that two kilogram masses can be compared 
with a greater accuracy than two metre standards, the 
accuracy being one part in io 8 and in io 7 respectively 
Mr Sears’s discussion of the relative advantages of the 
British and metric systems is very valuable, and 
clearly indicates that the advantages are not all on one 
side He is strongly opposed to attempts to hurry a 
change m Great Britain, and concludes “ The only 
practical policy, and that which has actually been 
followed, is to give legal sanction to the alternative use 
of the metnc system, and to trust to the processes of 
time to effect a gradual change The efforts of those 
who desire to see the metric system in universal use 
would be more usefully employed in endeavouring to 
encourage and facilitate its voluntary adoption in this 
way, than in seeking to secure legal compulsion in 
advance of public desire ” 

This article on metrology is supplemented by 
separate articles dealing with the practical side of 
making measurements and comparing standards 
These are nearly all written by members of the staff 
of the National Physical Laboratory, hence we have 
in them extremely valuable information of the actual 
methods used in this country It is true that when 
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reading the articles one misses information on some 
point or other which would have been useful, but 
everything cannot be included in a book of finite 
dimensions, and on the whole the choice of subjects is 
good The only criticism one has to make in this 
respect, and it applies to the book m general, is that 
the articles are very uneven in the amount of detail 
given There can be no doubt that “ gauges ” are an 
important accessory m all accurate measurements of 
length, but are they so important as to justify the 
longest article in the volume and more than fifty 
per cent more space than is given to the article on 
metrology itself ? One cannot help feeling that m 
this article wc are taken outside applied physics mto 
engineering practice 

The chief article on the measurement of time is one 
by Prof Sampson on clocks and time-keeping It is a 
delightful article to read, for while it is short and not 
overburdened with detail, there is no difficulty in 
I grasping the principles employed in the different forms 
of clocks described After reading these thirty pages, 
one has the feeling (it may not be justified) that one 
knows all there is to know about clocks and their ways 
from the Glastonbury Abbey clock of 1325 to the 
latest Rrefler 

In the geophysical section we cannot help regrettmg 
that more space has not been allotted to the writers, 
even, if necessary, at the expense of the articles deal¬ 
ing with measurements, which m some cases, as 
already mentioned, are overburdened with detail 
Some of the articles are so abbreviated as to lose a 
great deal of their usefulness , this is particularly the 
case with the article on meteorological optics, which 
consists of onlv sixteen pages, while the descriptions of 
thirty-two different map projections are compressed 
mto five pages 

The articles by Sir Napier Shaw and Capt Brunt 
indicate very clearly the great changes which have 
taken place during the present generation m the 
outlook of meteorologists Meteorology has changed 
from being an observational study of weather and its 
changes to a study, largely deductive and mamly 
mathematical, of the atmosphere as a whole It is not 
surprising, therefore, that one hears occasional com¬ 
plaints that the modem meteorologist is too fond of 
theory and long names On the other hand, the 
recording of weather had gone on for many, many 
years without much progress m our knowledge of the 
“ way of the air ”, but in recent years the physicist 
and mathematician have looked our way and the 
progress has been startling In this advance two 
names stand out pre-eminent in this country, Dines 
and Shaw, and both have written articles for this 
volume Sir Napier Shaw’s article on “ The Thermo- 
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dynamics of the Atmosphere ” is characteristic, and 
therefore full of new ideas and new views of old ideas 
He treats the atmosphere as a whole as a “ heat 
engine ” of the classical type An indicator diagram 
of a novel type, in that the co-ordinates are tempera¬ 
ture and entropy, is constructed, and we are taken 
through a “ cvcle of operations ” which involves a 
return ticket from Java to “ the cold slopes of the 
mountainous Arctic and Antarctic lands,” and during 
the course of which we realise our entropy like a 
normal traveller cashes his circular notes, and occasion¬ 
ally we receive fresh funds from the water vapour 
which we have smuggled in our luggage Sir Napier 
also introduces us to the “ resilience of the atmosphere,” 
from which “ arises the capacity of a layer of air to 
act as a ‘ deck ’ or ceiling, preventing any vertical 
motion, and therefore limiting the motion of the 
atmosphere to horizontal layers ” The whole article 
is stimulating and its value cannot be overrated 
Those of us who are interested m atmospheric 
electricity are feeling more and more the need for a 
good account m English of this branch of meteoro¬ 
logical physics There is more than enough material 
for a good sized book, but the few workers in atmo¬ 
spheric electricity in this country have other interests, 
and there appears to be no immediate prospect of the 
need being satisfied We have all the more riason, 
therefore, to be grateful to Mr C T R Wilson—one 
of the qualified workers who has other interests—for 
his article There are so many unsolved problems in 
atmospheric electricity that any account of the work 
done and of the theories propounded to explain the 
observations must of necessity exhibit the personal 
opinion of the writer This article is no exception, 
and Mr Wilson’s point of view is clearly discernible 
His account is, however, perfectly fair, and as unbiassed 
as it could be m the circumstances 
Most writers have recently acknowledged them¬ 
selves defeated m their attempts to explain the main¬ 
tenance of the earth’s normal electrical field, but Mr 
Wilson makes it quite clear that in his opinion thunder¬ 
storms offer a way of escape from this impasse The 
spigll amount of evidence which he adduces is not very 
impressive, but until more work has been earned out 
along the lines indicated by Mr Wilson it will not be 
possible to say that his solution is incorrect 
We began this review with expressing gratitude to 
Sir Richard Glazebrook, and we cannot do better than 
end on the same note The criticisms we have made 
v are of secondary importance and are very much m the 
nature of looking a gift horse in the mouth But there 
j no objection m examining the mouth if it helps one 
understand the gift and to make the best use of it 
pr * G C SmPSON 
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Climatic Changes 

(1) The Evolution of Climate By C F P Brooks 

Pp 173 (London Benn Bros Ltd, 1922) 

Sr 6 d net 

(2) Climatic Changes their Nature and Causes By 

Ellsworth Huntington and S S Visher Pp 
xvi + 329 (New Haven Yale University Press, 
London Oxford University Press, 1922) 17 s 6 d 

net 

“ A HUNDRED million or a thousand million years 
IX. ago the temperature of the earth’s surface 
was very much the same as now,” siv Profs Hunting- 
ton and Visher in the first cl.ipter of their “ Climatic 
Changes ” (p 15) This uniformity of climate through¬ 
out geological time, in contrast with the inconstancy 
of the weather from day to day and from year to year, 
is the great paradox of geological meteorology The 
climatic conservatism of the earth as a whole is 
qualified by great local changes whuh have pioduced 
glaciations at about ten difhrent geological dates and 
aa Umatiscd in high latitudes plants allied to those 
now confined to warmer regions The study of 
dim at k changes has the especial attraction that it is 
a tempting explanation of the fall of civilisations and 
States, since man is obviously dependent on the 
weather 

(i) I he perennial contiovcrsy as to whether climatic 
change is due to terrtstral or to celcs'ial causes is 
continued m the two new works by Brooks and by 
Huntington and Visher While Mr Brooks mam- 
tams that the climatic changes proved by geology can 
be explained by alteration in the distribution of land 
and water, the American authors attribute them to 
occasional changes in the condition of the sun Mr 
Brooks in expounding, 1 is conclusion, rejects the 
atmospheric theories based on variations m the amounts 
of carbon dioxide and of volcanic dust, and his verdict 
on this question is given added weight by Dr G C 
Simpson’s testimony, in an introductory note, to his 
authonty on meteorology Mr Brooks explains the 
last main geological change of climate as due to great 
uplifts of land m high latitudes having enlarged both 
polar glaciers and tropical deserts He “ shows how 
enormously effective the land and sea distribution really 
is," by calculating what the temperatures on one zone 
on the earth would be if it were composed solely of land 
or were occupied entirely by sea In a useful appendix 
he provides data by which the effects on temperature 
of variations in land and sea can be calculated 
Unfortunately, the meteorological sections of Mr 
Brooks’s work are relatively short, and most of it is 
devoted to accounts of geological and historical vana 
Lons of climate on which the author’s opinions are less 
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authoritative He adopts the views o£ Prof Ellsworth 
Huntington that some great political changes in 
classical times were due to a climatic change m the 
southern part of the North Temperate zone These 
views were discussed and rejected in a paper in the 
Geographical Journal (vol 43, 1914, pp 148-172, 293- 
318), and as Huntington and Visher, who quote that 
paper, say (p 92) that in the mam its “ conclusions 
seem to be well grounded,” the former author has 
apparently abandoned some of the views which Mr 
Brooks still quotes on his authority That section of 
Mr Brooks’s work is out of date, as is also the argu¬ 
ment based upon the occurrence of Galaxias in South 
America and New Zealand, smee the discovery that 
this fish breeds in the sea The main value of Mr 
Brooks’s book depends on its meteorological chapters 
and its weight} support to the conclusion that glacia¬ 
tions can be explained by geographical changes He 
omits reference to the impressive testimony on behalf 
of that theory by Lord Kelvin 

(2) The interestmg and suggestive volume by 
Messrs Ellsworth Huntington and Visher shows an 
exceptional knowledge of the literature and contains 
an illuminating discussion of important problems on 
the borderland of meteorology, astronomy, and geologv 
Ihev discuss Brooks’s paper in support of the geo¬ 
graphical explanation of glaciations, but dismiss it, 
since the distribution of ocean and contment at the 
time of the Pleistocene glaciation was much the same 
as it is now, the differences they claim were insuffi¬ 
cient to have produced so great a climatic change 
They admit that changes in the positions of land and 
sea may be an important secondary agency Differ¬ 
ences of opinion as to past climates are not surprising 
in fate of the authors’ divergencies of statement as to 
existing geography “ To-day the loftiest range m 
the world, the Himalayas, is almost unglaciated ” 
(Huntington and Visher, p 144), “ The Himalayas, 
owing to their heavy snowfall derived from the south¬ 
west monsoon, bear numerous great glaciers ” 
(Brooks, p 77) 

The authors adopt the view that climatic changes 
are due to variations in solar activity They have 
been convinced, in spite of a prepossession to the con¬ 
trary, that the periodicity and seasonal vanation m 
earthquake action and concurrent climatic changes 
are due to a planetary influence which also controls 
the appearance of sun-spots They discuss the nature 
of this influence and conclude that it is not tidal but 
electrical The effect on the earth of increased sun¬ 
spots is not by direct vanation in temperature, since 
increased glaciation does not mvolve any general 
change in the earth's temperature, which the authors 
insist has been practically uniform throughout geological 
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time Increased solar activity affects the earth by 
producing special storminess, with increased snow-fall 
in areas of high pressure and diminished ramfall and 
loess formation elsewhere If the planets have such 
an important though indirect effect upon the earth’s 
climate, the approach to the solar system of some of the 
greater stars must from time to time have a still more 
powerful influence on solar activity The authors 
claim that great stars may approach the solar system 
sufficiently to stimulate intense activity in the sun, 
and thus produce glaciations on the earth at intervals 
of time consistent with the requirements of the geologi¬ 
cal history of climate 

The views on geological climates put forward by 
Messrs Huntington and Visher appear to be generally 
well substantiated, as in their belief m the existence of 
climatic zones throughout geological time (p 171) and 
that (p 169) “ as far back as we can go in the study of 
plants, there are evidences of seasons and of relatively 
cool climates in high latitudes ” , but their conclusions 
as to historic variations in climate are less well sup¬ 
ported They attribute the English famines of 1315-16 
and 1321 to a special climatic stress due to a “ consider¬ 
able swing towards the conditions ” that produce 
glaciations In support of this view they quote 
Petterson (Quart Jour Meteor Soc, vol 38, 1912), 
that the 14th century was a period of extreme climatic 
variation, but they have overlooked Hildebrandsson’s 
reply to Petterson’s paper (Nov Act R Soc Sci, 
Uppsala (4), IV, 1915) 

Famines are so often due to an untoward con¬ 
catenation of many unfavourable circumstances that 
they are not a sure foundation for hypotheses of 
climatic change Standard authorities on the his¬ 
torical distribution of famine do not support the view 
that the English fammes in the early part of the 14th 
century were abnormal in origin It is even doubtful 
whether that period was especially famine-stricken 
Dr Farr, m his classical paper on the vanation of 
wheat pnees (Joum Statist Soc , London, IX, 1846, 
pp 158-174), shows that fammes were evenly distributed 
throughout the nth to 16th centuries “ In the nth 
and 12th centunes a famine is recorded every 74 
years on an average, and the people suffered 20 years 
of famine m 200 years In the 13th century my 
list exhibits the same proportion of famine, and nearly 
the same number of years of famine Upon the 
whole, the scarcities decrease during the three follow¬ 
ing centunes, but the average from 1201 to 1600 is 
the same—namely, 7 famines, and 10 years of famine 
to a century This is the law regulating scarcities in 
England ” Walford’s table of fammes (Insurance 
Cyclopaedia, 1874, vol 3, pp 165-170) shows that' tffe* 
rise in the price of wheat during the famine of *315^-1$ 
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was exceeded in that of 1437-38, when the nse of 
price from 45 or 4* 6d a quarter to 26s M was 
higher than the quintuple increase upon which Hunt¬ 
ington and Visher lay stress for 1315 
The Fnglish scarcity from 1581-1603 was equally far- 
reaching, as famine at the same time caused cannibal¬ 
ism m Ireland and devastated Persia The famine in 
England from 1694-99, attributed also to “ rams, 
frosts, snows—all bad weather,” might have produced 
as disastrous consequences as that in the 14th century, 
but for the improvement in internal transport An 
instructive table in Brooks’s volume (p 155) dis¬ 
credits the hypothesis that the English famine of 
1315-16 was due to a period of abnormally severe 
weather, as it represents severe winters as fairly evenly 
distributed throughout the half centuries from 1075 
to 1425 The discussion of the causes of these famines 
by 'I horold Rogers (“ Agnc and Prices m England,” 
vol 1, 1259-1400,1866, pp 28-30), whom Huntmgton 
and Visher quote for facts about the 1315-16 famine, 
gives no support to the view that they were due to any 
progressive change in (.lunate or to climatu severity of 
a special order • J W Gregory 


The Copper Age in Spain and Portugal 

La Civilisation tniolithique dans la Pbiinsule Lbtrique 
(Arbtten utgifna med understod af Vilhelm h kmans 
Umversitetsfond, Uppsala, 25) By Nils Aberg 
Pp xiv+ 204+ 25 plates (Uppsala A -B Akad 
Bokhandeln , Leipzig Otto Harrassowit/ , Pans 
Libr Ilonore (hampion, 1921) 15 Kr 
T is a pleasure to peruse the work of an author like 
Dr Nils Aberg, whose studies are so comprehen¬ 
sive Too many prehistorians work and publish in their 
own small area without much reference to cultures 
outside, or occupy themselves with the necessary, 
though in the long run barren, task of extracting the 
more important essentials from the ever-growing mass 
of literature m order to present a concise scheme that 
can be used by others as a basis of study Dr Abcrg’s 
objective is far wider in scope, for although his main 
interest is naturally m Scandinavia, the whole of Europe 
is really included for the purposes of his work 1 he 
volume m front of us is only the latest of a number of 
memoirs, the object of which is to trace, from a study 
of the typology of various objects, the directions from 
which came the influences that were at work in Europe 
from Neolithic to Bronze Age times 
Any prehistonan who has worked on the Continent 
will derive pleasure from the very, first page, for the 
book is dedicated to £mile Cartailhac. To those who 
/' have worked with and drawn inspiration from Car- 
’ taiDiac such a dedication seems natural But here it is 
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not only a tribute to that wonderful old man, who died 
in harness only a short while ago, for his book, “ Les 
Ages prdhistonques de l’Espagne et du Portugal,” 
published so far back as 1886, still remains a standard 
work on early times in the Iberian Penmsula, and 
again and again the reader will notice the use that Dr 
Aberg has made of it 

A great deal of work has been done by I)r Aberg, 
and a number of collections, both private and in 
museums (not to speak of the considerable literature 
on the subject), has been utilised in the compilation of 
this work I he book opens with a short preface in 
which the author exposes his reasons for studying the 
area and his general views There follows an introduc¬ 
tion m which the current views and the literature of the 
subject are shortly discussed Next, after giving an 
account of the background to the period under discus¬ 
sion, the development of the megalithic tombs m the 
Peninsula, and the principal objects and types of tool 
found during the Iberian copper age, are described 
and illustrated bj numerous and excellent figures 
and plates The whole forms an exceedinglv useful 
study which can only be gathered elsewhere by a 
process of foraging in much larger works There 
follows an account of a number of sites in Portugal 
and Spain, finally a brief comparative study of 
similar cultures elsewhere, in France, Italy, and 
Fngland Much local work has still to be published 
by Bonsor and others, and many details still await 
solution, but in the meantime, the volume before us 
gives a clear and rapid account of what has been done, 
and its important bearing on tl e contemporarv cultures 
farther north The Spanish Peninsula has been 
favoured in having large deposits of metal ores, and so 
a brilliant copper age developed, the influence of which 
was felt farther north in regions where stone tools 
still had to be used owing to lack of metal ores, at a 
time when little commerce was possible 

The book is lacking in one particular respect, and 
that is in the absence of an account of the Spanish 
“ Third Group ” rock - shelter paintings 1 lus art 
clearly belongs in date to our author’s period, for many 
of the conventionalisations figured on pottery appear 
on the walls of the rock-shelters 1 hu s on pages 133 and 
145, decorations engraved on pottery from Los Millares 
and Las Carohnas are illustrated, which can be matched 
exactly by paintings on the rock-shelter walls (for 
example, at Jimena, at Las Figures, and a score of other 
sites) This art was not purely decorative, it had 
some (as vet imperfectly known) object, and so is im¬ 
portant in tracing out the civilisation of the period 
It is true that there has not been as yet any complete 
or satisfactory study published on this subject, so that 
its importance has not been always properly realised. 
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Sufficient has been done, however, in this respect to 
make its omission from Dr Aberg’s book a serious 
blemish This can easily be rectified in a later edition 
by the addition of a further chapter 
Dr Aberg is to be congratulated on his excellent 
work, which indeed well repays a careful perusal 

M C Burkitt 


A Railway Manual 

Manuel des chennns de Jer Par J Bourde (Biblio- 
thdque Professionnelle) Pp 444 (Pans J -B 
Bailh^re et fils, 1922 ) 12 francs 

M BOURDE’S book is intended for workers who 
• are desirous of extending their knowledge over 
larger fields than is covered by their artual every-day 
work, and for whom the big special volumes are in¬ 
accessible or unintelligible The author is of opinion 
that the workman is too often condemned to be a mere 
wheel m a mechanism, and that he is not allowed 
sufficient initiative The series Of volumes to which 
our author’s book belongs is intended to furnish oppor 
tunities for the workman, and each of the 150 volumes 
has been written by an author who has special know¬ 
ledge of the subject on which he wntes The reason for 
the lack of works of this type m this country is probably 
connected with the difference between the French and 
English people in their mental (haiaitenstns and in 
their education The English are of course intensely 
practical, and not at all bookish It is not implied 
that the french are not pr retinal but thev have 
been brought up more on the bookish side than 
English engineers The present writer knows one 
railway engineer who is—or was—anxious to write a 
book on railways, and he had act umulated a great mass 
of material His lack of literary skill and the immense 
volume of his own knowledge will, however, m all pro¬ 
bability prevent the completion of the book 
The volume under review, dealing with railways 
from the engineering point of view, covers the ground 
very thoroughly, it is wntten m plain language and 
gives the essentials to such an extent that a person 
having already a practical acquaintance with any one 
branch of railway work would, by the aid of the book, 
readily fit himself to deal with problems outside his 
own special domain 

With regard to the details of the book, a beginning 
is made with surveying and levelling, the drawing of 
plans and representation of heights by contour lines 
and other methods With this preliminary the author 
is in a position to tackle the general design of the railway 
line, including questions of traffic, gauge of rails, 
curves, and gradients, all from the most general point 
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of view, and so as to decide on the best route Other 
chapters discuss, from the same point of view, transition 
curves, cuttings and embankments, the calculation of 
earthwork, the latter subject being treated m con¬ 
siderable detail, also the problem of the economical 
arrangement of excavation and embankment, con¬ 
sidered especially with respect to length of haul 
Assuming now that the actual route is decided upon, 
the author treats of the detail design and carrying out 
of the work, this portion of the book taking up more 
than one half of the whole 444 pages There are six 
chapters treating in succession of the design and 
execution of cuttings and embankments, bridges, 
viaducts, (ulverts, and tunnels, then follow two 
chapters on masonry works with a general discussion 
of the materials to be used stone, metal, wood, etc 
With all the earthwork finished, bndges and heavy 
masonry work completed, the next subject is the 
permanent wav of the line, and the author gives a very 
clear and concise account of the several component 
parts, especially dealing with the rail, its different 
sections and methods of support, with a clear treatment 
of the gradual introduction of'curvature on rails by 
means of transition curves The planning of stations, 
with the various problems involved m the junctions 
and crossings of the tracks, is given fairly thoroughly, 
and a chapter is devoted to station buildings, including 
the buildings required for the rolling stock 
The book is of a type which would be welcome in 
Great Britain, although of course a translation would 
be of little use 


Our Bookshelf. 


Carl Rumkers Hamburger Sternverzeichnis 1845 o, ent- 
haltend 177*4 Slernorter, abgeleitet aus den Beobach- 
tungen am Mendiankrets der Hamburger Stemwrte 
tn den Jahren 1836 bts 1856 Herausgegeben von 
Dr Richard Schorr Pp xrv+488 (Bergedorf 
Verlag der Sternwarte, 1922) n p 


Dr Richard Schorr has rendered a great service to 
exact astronomy in making and publishing this re- 
reduction of the great Hamburg catalogue of Cart 
Rumker, containing 17,724 stars, mostly faint, observed 
with the Repsold Transit Circle (of 4 inches aperture) 
between 1836 and 1856 It is of interest to learn from 
the short biographical sketch of Rumker that he held 
a commission m the Bntish Mediterranean fleet frotn ' 
1812 to 1817, holding the post of instructor in naviga¬ 
tion He then went to Paramatta Observatory, NSW, 
as director , while there he made useful observations of . 
Encke’s Comet at its first predicted return in 182a. 1 
He returned to Hamburg as director of theObservatarV* 
in 1833, remaining there till his health failed m 
The Transit Circle was quite a good one, and the mtyj 
date of the stellar observations renders them of valued 
for-the determination of proper motion , 
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The reduction has been repeated ab initio , the data 
being entered from the original observing books The 
clock and azimuth errors and equator-points weredenved 
by the use of Auwers’s positions of fundamental stars 
Pulkovo refractions were used The probable error of a 
re-reduced catalogue place (depending on i 8 observa¬ 
tions, the average number) is o 083" secant decl in R A, 
and 1 o" m decl The difference of magnitude equation 
for 3 5 mag and 8 mag is about o 08" This has not been 
applied The star places were compared individually 
with those of the Astronomische Gesellschaft Catalogues 
and the differences are given beside the star places, 
though the interval m years is not given 

Many errata in Rumker’s reductions were detected 
and corrected in the course of this comparison These 
are mentioned m footnotes There were some stars 
for which Rumker did not read the full number of 
microscopes, but in all cases there is ample material 
to determine the necessary correction Finally a list 
is given of the proper motions that have been published 
for Rumker stars, some 6000 in number It should now 
be possible to increase this list with the aid of the newly 
published positions 

To save expense the catalogue was not set up m type, 
but written bv hand and multiplied b> a mechanical 
process It is, however, quite clear and legible 

\ C D C 

Mathematik und Phystk bine erkenntmstheoretische 

Untersuchung Von E Studv (Sammlung Vieweg, 

Heft 65) Pp 31 (Braunschweig F Vieweg und 

Sohn, 1923 ) 67s marks 

In this tract Prof Stud> s chief aim is to discuss the 
question What is to be regarded as mathematical 
and what as specifically physical m theoretical physics ? 
How comes it that parts of mathematics and of phvsics 
can be combined so as to form a higher unity ? bor 
the purposes of his discussion he defines mathematics 
as the limit towards which present-day mathematics 
seems to him to be tending, m which it will include 
calculation by means of natural numbers (positive 
integers) with all that is based thereon, and nothing 
besides When, for example, projective geometry is 
“ anthmetised ” bv identifying a point, or a straight 
line, with the set of homogeneous co-ordinates repre¬ 
senting it, the word point, or straight line, as the case 
may be, becomes merely a symbol bearing no logical 
' relation either to the material world or to our concept 
of space 

Thus all branches of geometry, Euclidean or other, 
are logically independent of experience Similarly 
“ arithmetical physics,” arising from the anthmetisation 
of the mathematical portions of physics, is based 
logically on calculation by means of numbers alone, 
developed m one particular direction, chosen from 
many possible alternatives on the basis of a judgment 
of value, not of cause, in so far as it is desired to make 
only investigations closely related to experience Thus 
the relation of theoretical physics to the content of 
experience appears to be not logical, but only psycho¬ 
logical and historical The content of theoretical 
physics is threefold (1) a purely mathematical part, 
^ characterised by the method of deduction, (2) an 
* experimental part, characterised by the method of 
incomplete) induction, and (3) an intermediate part, 
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characterised bv an independent method, that of 
“ idealisation ” By idealisation Prof Study means 
the process wherebv we substitute the simple abstract 
reality of mathematics for the infinitely complex and 
barely comprehensible reality of physics 
This tract can be recommended as a very stimulating 
introduction to the philosophical aspects of mathe¬ 
matics and physics bv a writer who is eminently 
fitted for the task bv the wide range of his knowledge 
as well as the importance of his own contributions to 
science 

Muncal Acoustics based on the Pure Third System 
By Thorvald Kornerup iranslated by Phyllis A 
Petersen Pp 56 (Copenhagen and Leipzig Wil¬ 
helm II msen, 1922 ) 2 s 6 d 
In this little book the author discusses very fullv the 
nhtions of the pitches of the notes in the various scales 
in just intonation and in a variety of temperaments 
Instead of Ellis’s logarithmic cents, the millioctave is 
here used, which (as its name implies) is one-thousandth 
of an octave instead of Ellis’s onc-twelve-hundredth 
of the octave It is pointed out early in the work that 
for a pure intonation of the minor triad, D F A, the 
D must be only 1 small tone above ( and a large 
tone below the just E The fact that the major chord, 

G B D, equally needs a I) which is a small tone below 
the just E and a large tone above C, does not seem to 
rc< eive equal emphasis 

The book contains v ery many diagrams and tables 
One of the most striking diagrams is the author’s 
tonal circle in whtch the circumference contains a 
single octave, equal angles corresponding to equal 
differences of frequencies Thus, putting one C at the 
starting-point on the circumference, the other notes 
occur at the following angles the 1) being what is 
called in England grave 1 ) and der >ted bv D The 
ordinary D would be at 45 0 

\ngles o° 40° 120 0 180° 240° 315 0 360° 

Notes C D E I G A B C 
Quite a number of scales and temperaments arc treated 
at length, special attention being directed to the nine¬ 
teen steps to the octave, which is considered to be the 
consequence of the third system and the prictical ideal 
Other temperaments considered are as follows, and 
illustrate the fulness of the treatment 

N sij v Vo^f SM|» In Strp , , n A ,„ hot rjJtc 

5 x 2 +2x1 = 12 Anstoxenos c 3 so B c 

5x3 + 2X2 = 19 Elsasz CAD 1590 

5x5 +2x3 = 31 Vicentino c 1346 

{t x 6 ) + 1 * 4 ~ 4 1 Paul v J an ko 1882-1901 

f 3 * ®! + a x 5 - ci Nicholas Mercator c 1673 

13 x 91 o os 

The work is in some respects rather fanciful but will 
repay careful study E H B 

Production Iconomtque de la vapour Par Dr 0 
Manville Pp vn + 407 (Pans Gaston Doin, 1923) 

25 francs 

M Manville’s work is timely While French industries 
in pre-War days consumed 64 million tons of coal, the 
addition of Alsace-Lorraine has increased the potential 
demand to 80 million tons To meet this there exists 
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but 25 to 30 million tons from the French mines 
(compared with 40 millions in the days when the mines 
had not suffered from war), leaving a possible gap of 
55 millions in the balancing of the account The author, 
who is obviously alarmed by these figures, estimates 
the supplies from Belgium, England, the Saar, and 
Lorraine as but 29 millions and speculates doubtfully 
on the prospect of getting regularly the required balance 
from Germany He points out that in any case the 
cost of the imports must be in the neighbourhood of 
6 milliards of francs, unless the present wasteful methods 
of coal utilisation are changed To the elimination of 
these wasteful methods the author accordingly addresses 
himself, suggesting that in the matter of steam pro¬ 
duction alone two of the six milliards can be saved 
The book contains a full and satisfactory account of 
modern steam plant and its various accessories, besides 
giving much space to calculations The author remarks, 
“ La plus grande partie de nos usines ont une ongine 
modeste Ce sont de petites installations, qui se sont 
d6velopp£ts, au tours d’affaires plus ou moms heureuses ” 
Those in charge of the modest organisations of which 
he speaks may find the book rather difficult, but their 
remedy is simple since the author is a consulting engineer 
and his personal assistance will doubtless be available 
on demand 

The Sea Gypsies of Malaya An Account of the Nomadic 
Mawken People of the Mergut Archipelago By W 
G White Pp 318 (London Scelev, Service and 
Co, Ltd , 1922 ) 2ir net 

Thf Mawken of the Mergui Archipelago, more generally 
known as the Selung, whose customs, beliefs, and modes 
of life are described in this volume, are literally nomads 
of the sea, as the greater part of their life is passed in 
their peculiarly constructed boats The reason they 
themselves give for this mode of existence is, that after 
they had migrated from the mamland, whence they 
had been driven b> the incursions of Burmese peoples, 
they had to abandon their settlements on the islands 
owing to the raids of Malayan pirates It is a moot 
question whether they are to be regarded on linguistic 
grounds as the northernmost branch of the sea going 
Malays or as a derivation from Further India Their 
own traditions, as already mentioned, favour the latter 
origin As the author was in charge of the census of 
these people m 1911, he was able to obtain a considerable 
insight into their system of relationship, of which a 
remarkable feature is the stress laid upon the distinction 
between elder and younger in most, but not all, the 
degrees of relationship It is a pity that Mr White’s 
work has called him to another part of the world and 
that he will not be able to carry out further investigations 
among this interesting and little known people 

The Meaning of Meaning a Study of the Influence of 
Language upon Thought and of the Science of Sym¬ 
bolism By C K Ogden and I A Richards (Inter¬ 
national Library of Psychology, Philosophy, and 
Scientific Method) Pp xxxn + 544 (London 
Kegan Paul and Co , Ltd , New York Harcourt, 
Brace and Co Inc , 1923 ) 12s 6d net 

This rather pretentious volume is at least twice the 
size it need have been in consequence of the choice by 
the editors of uncomfortably large type and extravagant 
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spacing Its title is apparently adopted from the 
subject of a symposium at the Oxford philosophical 
congress of 1921, and the book is a medley of already 
published papers and editorial paragraphs The col¬ 
laborating authors of the main essay apologise in the 
preface for its lack of systematisation, and make the 
excuse that their lives are too busy for them to spare 
the time necessary to re-write it Thev have included 
in their book an introduction by a third author and 
supplementary essays by a fourth and fifth The aim 
of the whole is to provide materials for a science of 
meaning The book contains a good deal of amusing 
matter and some valuable criticisms, but it is formless 
and unequal 

Chile To-day and To-morrow By L E Elliott Pp 
x + 340 + plates (New York The Macmillan Com¬ 
pany , London Macmillan and Co , Ltd , 1922) 
24 s net 

Among recent books on Chile this stands out as one of 
the most important and fullest for purposes of reference, 
although its value in this respect is somewhat impaired 
by the lack of an mdex The sections on Chilean 
history and on mining and agriculture are particularly 
full and useful The book would be enhanced by more 
attention to the physical features and climate of the 
country, which are both treated very briefly Like most 
book* on South America this volume is mainly eulo¬ 
gistic, but the critical note is not absent, and the author 
clearly has a wide experience of the country There 
is an interestmg chapter on Easter Island, the distant 
possession of Chile in the Pacific 

Elementary Determinants for Electrical Engineers By 
H P Few Pp vi+ 98 (London S Rentell and 
Co , Ltd , New York D Van Nostrand Co , 1922 ) 
4* net 

, In many of the everyday calculations of electrical 
engineering, determinants are useful, and Prof Fleming 
showed many years ago how the resistances of networks 
can be computed by their means The very complicated 
formulae which telephone engineers use in order to 
balance the capacity effects in multiple twin cable are 
easily proved by determinants This book can be very 
easily understood, and will be appreciated by those for 
whom it is written The examples are numerous and 
well chosen 

Optical Methods in Control and Research Laboratories 
By Dr J N Goldsmith, Dr S Judd Lewis, and F 
Twyman Vol 1 Spectrum Analvsis, Absorption 
Spectra, Refractometry, Polanmetry Second edition 
Pp iv + 56+3 plates (London Adam Hilger, Ltd , 
75A Camden Road, 1923) is 6d 
This pamphlet forms a valuable introduction to the 
use of spectroscopes, spectrophotometers, refracto- 
meters, and polanmeters, and, while avoiding detailed 
descriptions of the instruments, gives ample references 
to such descriptions Sufficient information is given 
in the pamphlet to enable a works physicist to select 
the proper instrument for the work to be done and to 
know where to look for further information on the 
subject 
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Letters to the Editor 

[The Editor does not hold himself responsible for 
opinions expressed by his correspondents Neither 
can he undertake to return, nor to correspond wtth 
the writers of rejected manuscripts intended for 
this or any other part of Na ruRl No notice is 
taken of anonymous communications ] 

The Crossed orbit Model ot Helium, its Ionisation 
Potential, and Lyman Series 

Taking for granted the dynamical legitimacy of 
the crossed orbit model as originally proposed by 
Bohr (Zeits fur Phystk lx 1922 p 1) for normal 
helium I find for its negatived total energy, with the 
usual Coulomb law of force and treating the two 
orbits as ‘ circular ’ in the literal sense- of the word 

-E- 7 N x ca[i-^( srn^)] (1) 

where F is the complete elliptic integral of the first 
kind, 1 the inclination of the planes of the two 
one quantic orbits in Bohr s case 120°, and the 
remaining letters are the usual symbols of the uni¬ 
versal constants In accordance with symmetry the 
electrons are assumed simultaneously to pass the 
nodes that is the opposite ends of the common 
diameter (Details of deduction of (x) are given in 
a paper to be published shortly ) If one of the 
electrons be removed to " infinity the energy of the 
remaining ionised atom Hc + is -4NCA where N -N x 
(1 i m/M) I he small difference N x -N being irrele 

vant for our purpose the ionisation work thus be 
comes by (1) W —NcA(3- 7 F74>r) or, the equivalent 
wave number (of the flash emitted at the return of 
the removed electron) 

For Bohr s model »—120° and to four decimals, 
F = 2 1565 Thus * -=1 7 98 7 N, and since N is equiva¬ 
lent to 13 54 volts, the corresponding ionisation 
potential, 

V =24 35 volts, (3) 

which is remarkably close to 24 5, the latest value 
observed and corrected by Lyman The wave length 
corresponding to (3) or the “limit of Lyman’s new 
series, would amount to X x —506 8 A 

Thus far Bohr s (idealised) model corresponding 
to -cos t=$ a value supported in Bohr’s paper 
(l c , p 32) only by a terse reference to the quantum 
condition for atomic angular momentum 

Now suppose for the moment that there are 
dynamically possible states of the system also for some 
lnclinationsdifferingfrom 120° Thenthewave-number 
emitted at the passage from He* to such an t model will 
be given by (2) with N»i og 7 , io‘ as a sufficiently 
correct compromise value It has seemed especially 
interesting to apply (2) to simple rational values of 
-cos 1 other than |, with a particular view of cover¬ 
ing, perhaps, some of the observed members of 
Lyman’s senes, which are four, 

*1=584 4. x a“537 1. *.=52i 3. *4=515 1 , 
with the conjectured X x corresponding to 24 5 volts 
or, very nearly, to (3) as limit The results thus 
obtained were as follows 

The "normal ’ value -4 being already treated, 
the next simple rational value cos * <= - f, to which 
corresponds F»2 3404, gave, by (2), 

*=537 2- 

encouragingly close to the observed X, The very 
next, however, cos *= yielding X =561 9, was, for 
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the present, without interest Further, cos i=*> 
with the semi inclination 71 585° and F = 2 5892, gave 

*=585 

close enough to the observed X, and cos » = -f, 
1/2 =63 435 0 , F —2 25 7 i, yielded 
X =522 9, 

equally close to X, But one observed member of 
the series 515 7 remained uncovered Working back 
from this by (2) the required semi-inclination is 
found to be 61 9 7 °, whence -cos 1—0 558, while the 
nearest simple fraction ft is 0555 But whether 
5 and 9 are still small ’ integers must be left to 
every one s own judgment In fine the formula (2), 
regardless of its significance or deduction, gives the 
correct ionisation potential for - cos 1 — }, and at the 
same time for 

-rosi-j, t, L t 

the observed Lyman lines X 4 X,, X a X, respectively, 
the initial state being always that of Ht r and the 
final energy level being each time given by (1) with 
the corresponding inclination Notice that for 1 =0, 
F =ir/2 and (1) gives 49/8 Nc/i, the familiar energy 
level of Bohr s older (unten iblt) ring model 

Whether the model of normal helium (t-120°), 
with almost circular orbits is dyn lmically legitimate 
seems doubtful Finally a decision with regard to 
the dynamical possibility of the remaining four con¬ 
figurations leading to remarkable coincidences would 
require a thorough and complicated analysis which 
the writer is not in the position to offer Unless some 
new lines are discovered bevond 500 A the domain 
worthy of investigation in this respect on cither the 
accepttd or modified dj nanncal and quantic principles, 
would extend only from t —120 0 fa less than i 77 63°, 
the latter being the inclination for which the right- 
hand member of (2) vanishes when the s>stem is 
ready to break up of its own accord 

L SlLBLKSTFIN 

Rochestei, N Y March 1 


The Nature of Light-Quanta 

In a letter to Naturi of April 21 1921 (vol io 7 , 
p 233) Sir Arthur Schuster pointed out that a 
quantum radiation could not, on account of the 
finiteness of its energy, t=h», be regarded as homo¬ 
geneous light of frequency v for homogeneity implies, 
strictly the existence of an infinite train of waves of 
constant amplitude 

Since all attempts to find a tvpe of nearly homo¬ 
geneous light with total energy hr have been com¬ 
paratively unsuccessful, it seems worth while to 
consider the hypothesis that an approximately homo¬ 
geneous type of light is the result of the interference 
of two or more quantum radiations of an elementary 
character 

Let us assume that an elementary quantum radia¬ 
tion, in the form of a plane wave travelling in the 
direction of the axis of x, is specified by an electro¬ 
magnetic field in which the electric vector E is trans¬ 
verse to the direction of propagation and represented 
by a vector of type f(x~ct)F, where F depends only 
on z and v and represents in magnitude and direction 
the electric force in a two-dimensional electrostatic 
field, of finite energy W arising from positive and 
negative charges situated within a small finite area 
A m the yz- plane 

If f(x) , the total energy in this electro¬ 

magnetic field is ■pW and is thus finite in spite of 
the fact that there are electric charges travelling in 
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the direction of the waves with the velocity of light 
These charges he within a cylinder meeting the plane 
of yz on the boundary of A The magnetic vector is 
perpendicular to the electric vector and equal to it 
in magnitude both inside and outside the electric 
charges 1 he Maxwell-Lorentz equations are satisfied 
everywhere, and the fact that we are able to specify 
a type of radiation the total energy of which is propor 
tional to the maximum frequency pc-v indicates that 
quantum theory may be quite compatible with these 
equations That all frequencies up to pc occur is 

seen at once from the equation Sl - $ X = J cos qx dq 
We are justified in regarding this type of field as 
elementary because, as Levi - Civita pointed out 
many years ago (Compte 4 rendus, t 145 1907), the 
electromagnetic force on the moving electricity 
vanishes everywhere and so the electricity moves 
freely under no forces and no forces are needed to 
keep it intact In this connection it may be men¬ 
tioned that the force of type 2 Pv(p Ji-v*/c*) which 
has been used to balance the electric force in a 
suggested model of a stationary electron (Physical 
Review September 1922), is also zero in the present 
case because p=o and v‘ - c* 

Superposing two quantum fields with 

/= s,n ( P+ dp)(x- ct) and fm _ sinfcM respectively, 

and with coincident cylinders (or light darts to 
use Silberstein’s term), we obtain a wave of nearly 
homogeneous radiation of total energy irWdp When 
the light darts in the two fields are separate entities 
but close together the total held still represents an 
approximately homogeneous type of radiation, but 
it also possesses some of the properties of a quantum 
radiation because the light darts can be regarded as 
independent and one of them can be captured by an 
atom and its energy hv absorbed while the other one 
escapes 

The composite field will behave like radiation of 
frequencies lying between v and v + dv when reflected 
and refracted if the elementary quantum-radiation 
behaves like light of frequency v - cp 

To test this point we have considered the reflection 
of our elementary quantum radiation at the surface 
of the moving mirror x-ut The reflected wave 
proves to be one of the same type as the hrst the 
electric vector being - f(x+ct)b, where f(x)- Sm £ - 

and £=*V+5 

Thus Doppler’s principle holds just as if pc were 
the frequency of homogeneous light instead of the 
maximum frequency contained in the quantum radia¬ 
tion The energy relation e' = hv' still holds and it 
looks as if W could be regarded as a universal constant 
heir 

It should be remarked that the elementary radiant 
field considered here is simply a particular case of 
a more general type of simple radiant field in which 
the rays and light darts issue from a moving point 
An ordinary type of electromagnetic field can be built 
up by superposmg two or more simple radiant fields 
of this type and proceeding to the limit If, then, 
ordinary electromagnetic fields are to be regarded as 
composite, there is nothing strange in regarding an 
approximately homogeneous type of radiation as 
composite H Batkman 

California Institute of Technology, 

Pasadena, California, 

March 5 
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Spermatogenesis of the Lepldoptera 

I should be glad of the hospitality of the columns 
of Nature to reply to two observers whose papers 
in the December number of the Quarterly Journal of 
Microscopical Science have only recently come under 
my attention Dr Robert H Bowen, of Columbia 
University, has investigated the spermatogenesis of 
the Lepidoptera a subject which formed the first part 
of my series of papers on the ‘ Cytoplasmic Inclusions 
of the Germ Cells ’ His account differs from previous 
ones chiefly in two respects—he states that the mito¬ 
chondrial part of the spermatid is not a skein or 
spireme but a plate work, and what is a much more in¬ 
teresting objection, he denies the previous descriptions 
of the metamorphosis of this skein into a tail-sneath, 
and instead describes it as degenerating, and the tail 
region being formed of a new central substance 

In the same Journal, Mr Graham Cannon has re- 
desenbed the louse mitosome, and supports Dr 
Bowen s conclusion that this body is not a skein but 
a plate work Dr Bowen agrees with me so far as 
the general appearance of the material is concerned, 
but in a long discussion bnngs up a number of reasons 
for supposing that the body m question is a plate- 
work something roughly like the head of a fancy 
chrysanthemum Mr Graham Cannon has also given 
a similar and short account of his reasons for suppos¬ 
ing that this body is actually a plate work formed by 
a system of vacuoles 

Some years ago when Prof Doncaster was writing 
his latest book, he came to see the material illustrating 
my view that the acrosome is always formed in 
association with the Golgi apparatus He was shown 
my preparations of Smerinthus testes, and objected 
then to my description of the mitosome or neben- 
kern as a spireme Dr Bowen and Mr Cannon will 
be glad to know this However I never found any 
reason to alter my views, even with such distinguished 
opposition, because it seemed to me that whether the 

spireme ” was formed of a flat ribbon or a round 
string, it was actually pulled out as the spermatid 
lengthened, much like a ball of string The figure 
formed by the mitochondria of the spermatid is not 
a matter of importance so far as concerns the larger 
questions surrounding the study of the cytoplasmic 
inclusions 

When, however, we turn to the second objection 
brought forward by Dr Bowen, we find a matter of 
considerable importance Dr Bowen’s ’ central sub¬ 
stance ’ was believed to be the partly unravelled or 
pulled-out mitochondrial skein , it is figured by me 
in Plate 25 fig 47, of my paper His account of 
this new substance being something apart from the 
nebenkem or mitosome, and of the latter not taking 
direct part in the formation of the tail, is worthy of 
remvestigation 

Except for Dr Bowen's new interpretation of 
the formation of the sperm tail, he adds nothing 
new to our knowledge of the spermatogenesis of the 
Lepidoptera His account is valuable, however, 
because of the fact that it confirms my drawings 
of the appearances of the material already described 
by me Some of his spermatid cells ■are effete and 
drawn from bundles which are m the process of 
formation of atypic sperms The whole question will 
be dealt with by me m a full account elsewhere I 
merely take this early opportunity of stating my 
position 

Mr Graham Cannon’s statements will also be 
examined at length elsewhere 

J BrontS Gatenby. 

Zoology Department, 

Dublin University, 

April 9 
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A Static or Dynamic Atom ? 

Somf writers still contrast the static atom of 
Lewis and I angmuir with the dynamic atom of Bohr 
as if the two alternatives were mutually exclusive 
It does not seem to be realised generally that any 
inconsistency there may have been between them has 
vanished completely with the publication of Bohrs 
later views on atomic orbits speculations about 
chemical constitution based on the static atom can 
be translated directly into the language and con 
c ptions of the dynamic atom 

The fundamental idea of Lewis is that non polar 
combination consists in the sharing of electrons 
between atoms in such a way as to complete stable 
electronic configurations If the sharing of an dec 
tron means the sh iring of an orbit and if the stable 
electronic configurations are those m which the 
groups of highest qu intum number are completed as 
thev are m the nre gases then the Lewis Langmun 
theory expressed in terms of Bohr s conceptions 
states that suib compounds arc formed when some of 
the electronic oibits instead of surrounding one 
nucleus only surround both and therefore help to 
complete the quantum groups of both atoms With 
this principle as a gui le it is merely a m itter of 
linguistic alteration to interpret on the basis of a 
dynamic atom the conclusions which have been 
reached on the basis of the static atom 

Of course the question remains whethei the theory 
can be true m I w hethei such shared orbits are 
possible This is a matter for quantum theory to 
decidt My last letter to Naiurf on this subject 
(November 25 1920 vol 106 p 408) succeed! 1 in 
eliciting frmi Prof Bohr the first stitemcnt of the 
later and most exciting developments of his theory 
perhaps this one will be e ju illy fortunate 1 

Until the question is settled it would be ' aste < f 
time t ) make the necessary translation even in a few 
examples But it may be well to point iut that if 
this interpretation of the sharing of eleotrens 
can be lccej te 1 th< task of explaining chemistry 
according to the lewis theory will prt bably be 
facilitated For itseuns likely that some limit itions 
at present imposed upon the forms of sharing and 
upon the stal le configurations could be removed So 
far as I can see I ewis s principle that only pairs of 
electrons are shared and Langmuir s print lplt (in 
the original statement) that the stable configuration 
is always an octet are based not so much on It finite 
facts as on the need of some guiding principle if 
speculation is to be limited lhe limit itions sug 
gested by the identification of stable configurations 
with the completion or partial completion of quan 
turn groups are not exactly those which are usually 
adopted at present but once more while the whole 
basis of the theory is so uncertain the attempt to 
decide the constitution of particular compounds is 
premature Norman R Campbell 


The Zwartebergen and the Wegener Hypothesis 

Critics of the Wegener hypothesis have made a 

r deal of capital out of the northward deflexion of 
folds of the Zwartebergcn on approaching the 
west coast of Africa but their failure to point out the 
cause of this< deflexion seems to me to lay them open 
to the charge of advocacy which they so freely lay at 
Wegener s feet 

The deflexion is produced by the incidence of the 
fhain on a massif of older rocks of the Swaziland 
System with a core of granite trending north west 
On neanng this resistant axis the folds bend north 
west and then north forming the Cederbergen 
Finally they flatten and die out northwards It is 
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clear that the existence of the granitic axis has inter 
fered with the direct westerly continuation of the 
folds The mterference however is only local for 
the Cederbergen do not continue for any distance to 
the north 

An exactly analogous deflexion occurs in the case 
Of the Armoncan folds in Ireland where they impinge 
on the highly resistant north easterly trending 
Wicklow chain with its massive granitic axis The 
folds tirn north east in Tipperary as they approach 
the granite inti then north m Kilkenny and Queen s 
County where thev flatten out and finally disappear 
The analogy is very perfect in that the final deflexion 
from the general trend of the folds is greater than 
would be brought about by a mere falling into line 
with the Wicklow chain 

Now as every one is aware the interruption along 
the line of the Wicklow gr mite does not stop the 
Armoncan folds They are renewed on the other 
side of St George s Channel in southern Wales where 
they once more assume their normal direction If 
therefore we imagine the supposed Atlantic rift 
v illey to have opened up along St George s Channel 
so as to leave Ireland attached to Newfoundland we 
m ly profitably consider what would have happened 
when one of those irrepressible Germans harl come 
along and announced that it once formed part of the 
British Isles basing his irgumcnt on the f ict that the 
Irish md Welsh folds as well as other geological 
structures fitted one mother when the countries were 
placed in juxtiposition The critics would at once 
h ive objected that the \rmoncan folds in Ireland on 
the west side of the Atlantic turned up northwards 
l cf ire thev reached the coast and therefore could 
not be regarded as a continuation of those of Wales 
It is clear that the objection would have no force in 
this instance so one may well ask whether it has any 
in the ictual case of Africa and South Americ 1 

W B W R10HT 

Manchester March 31 

Fgyptlan Water Clocks 

Pfrmit a brief correction to the paragriph in 
Naiurf of Aoril 7 p 479 on the casts presented to 
the Suentt Museum The variable divisions if the 
water clocks are not foi different lengths of tlay but 
compensations for the 1 hanges of \ iscositv of 1 ater 
over 9 and 1 2 0 1 respectively this is proved by 
the extremes bung nearer to the equinoxes than to 
the solstices to harmonise with the slow passage of 
heat through massive temples Further the conical 
foim of the ilcpsydra of 1400 b c was to compensate 
for the greater flow under fuller pressure the form 
bemg a near approach to a portion of a parabola 
Thus the variation of pressure was as 1 37 and the 

water varied as 1 2 9 to meet this 

W M h LINHLRS Pltrie 

A Permanent Image on Clear Glass 

Aftlr silvering an ordinary clock glass (about 5 in 
diameter) on the convex side I noticed on removing 
the wax with which the concave side had been pro 
tected that a perfectly distinct image of a small 
child s head had been rendered visible The image 18 
a photographic positive 

It occurred to me that the clock glass had possibly 
been a photographic plate at some earlier time Pre¬ 
sumably it was a plane surface then In giving the 
glass the curvature requisite to a clock glass it would 
be expected that any silver which may have been 
deposited while the plate was flat would have been 
disturbed w’hcn the glass had been moulded in a 
molten condition to its present shape The image, 
however is not distorted in the slightest degree 

R 2 
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I should be glad if any readers of Nature would 
supply an explanation of the production of this 
image Eric Robinson 

Bedford School, Bedford, 

March 24 _ 

I must thank the Editor for the opportunity he has 
given me of examining the very interesting silvered 
reflector specimen submitted by Mr Robinson 

The image of the child s head has evidently a 
photographic origin, as Mr Robinson suggests, but 
that the glass was at some earlier time a photographic 
plate that had later been heated and allowed to settle 
down in a suitable mould seems to be improbable, for 
the following reasons 

The image occupies only a small part, about an 
inch square, near the edge of the plate, the remainder 
of which shows no photographic details There is as 
Mr Robinson remarks, no evidence of distortion at 
the curved portions and a close examination of the 
surface shows none of those minute fractures that are 
usually visible when an old photographic plate is 
stripped and silvered 

When the image is examined closely, it is seen that 
there is a sharp line of demarcation especially at the 
right-hand side and the bottom, which suggests that 
at some time the head has been cut from a photograph 
and pasted inside the clock face As the result of 
contact or possibly under the action of the light, the 
image has then been impressed upon the glass At 
some later date the photograph has been removed but 
the image on the glass has persisted and been rendered 
visible by silvering 

There are many examples of images being formed 
in the manner described on glass surfaces A To 
Let 1 notice pasted inside a window often becomes im¬ 
printed on the glass and the image may persist there¬ 
after for a very long time Recently I observed on 
a tramcar window the wording of an advertisement 
that had been pasted on the glass and later removed 
Silvering would of course make the images much more 
conspicuous 

In the hope of being able to reproduce Mr 
Robinson’s specimen, two photographs were attached 
with water inside a similar clock face and exposed to 
the light of an arc lamp for four hours After the 
photographs had been removed the surface was 
thoroughly cleaned and silvered Notwithstanding 
the briefness of the exposure the images were then 
quite recognisable 

As there was reason to think that the appearance 
might be whollv or partly attributable to contact 
rather than exposure to light, a glass surface was 
cleaned with caustic potash and upon it there was 
roughly sketched a face by means of a quill moistened 
with stannous chloride The liquid was allowed to 
remain for two minutes on the surface of the glass, 
which was then recleaned by means of a cotton-wool 
pad and weak caustic potash solution After silvering 
the details of the sketch could be observed, although 
previously no traces were apparent 

Another plate was similarly treated but not silvered 
When this plate is breathed upon, the face can be 
distinctly seen 

The subject is one that deserves fuller investigation 

So materialistic an explanation as the above is not, 
I fear, so attractive as a psychic one 

James W French 

Anniesland, Glasgow, April 9 

Tactile Vision of Insects and Arachnlda. 

It would be interesting to know more details of 
the research earned out by Mr J P O’Hea on the 
H So called eyes m insects and arachnida" (Nature, 
NO. 2791, VOL. in] 


Apnl 14, p 498, in connexion with Commander 
Hilton Young’s suggestion), from which he arrives at 
the surprising conclusion that “ the organs generally 
known as eyes do not act as organs of vision " The 
species Mr O’Hea mentions are the house-fly, red 
ants, Tegenana domestica, and “ many of the Epeirae ” 
We have here an assortment of which the power, and 
even manner, of vision are scarcely comparable * 

Taking first the spiders, sight plays practically no 
part in the life of the common Epeindes the eyes, so 
far as one can see simply serve to distinguish light 
from darkness, and form no clear image This is 
not quite true of Tegenaria (the other spider men¬ 
tioned) A sudden movement of the hand, when the 
spider comes out to take a fly, I have known to send 
it back (this is also true of Agelena labynnthtca and 
others) In this case, however, it is a large moving 
object which frightens the spider, and it will hesitate 
in its attack if the insect cease to struggle, so that 
it does not find it by sight 

As for the red ants (the species is not stated), we 
have the mass of Lord Avebury s work, as well as 
that of Forel and many others m determining the part 
vision plays One of the simplest cases is that quoted 
by forel ( Senses of Insects,” pp 124-128), m which 
he found that specimens of Formica praiensis experi¬ 
enced considerable difficulty in finding the nest when 
their eyes were varnished (the antennary sense, how¬ 
ever, playing the most important part) 

It is in the case of the house-fly that Mr O’Hea’s 
conclusions are most surprising He maintains that 
if one gradually brings the hand up to a fly on a 
window-pane, 'if it be a vigorous specimen [it] will 
evade the caress,” whereas 1? one approaches it from 
the other side of the pane the fly takes little notice 
His conclusion is that the fly recognises the approach 
of the hand, not by vision but by currents of air due 
to the motion of the hand or by convection currents 
due to heat of the same 

1 have lately had occasion to catch a number of 
flies (Musca domestica and Calhphora vomitona), and 
have found that one of the best ways was to bring 
a glass tube slowly and continuously up to the fly 
(any sudden movement almost always causes the fly 
to escape) If the movement is quite steady, the 
fly does not realise the situation until covered by the 
tube it cannot apparently appreciate a slow move¬ 
ment 

When the fly is on the other side of the glass we 
have several factors to consider For example, if the 
fly is outside, its field of vision below itself will be 
limited owing to bright reflections all round (its eye 
being close to the glass) hence movements from inside, 
even if the fly could see below itself, would have to 
be sudden and on a larger scale to disturb it 

The most obvious test to apply is as follows 
Approach the under side of the fly (1) through glass, 
when, as stated it often takes no notice, (2) through 
trellis (such as a meat-safe is made of), when, in my 
experience, the same thing occurs This seems, to 
dispose of the idea that the fly is affected by con¬ 
vection currents The explanation of the Acts I 
should suggest to be somewnat as follows The sub¬ 
face of the compound eye available to the fly for 
looking downwards is smaller than that on the top 
of the head Moreover, the lower portion is never 
used when the fly is resting normally oft a solid 
opaque body and the fly has only to take into account 
attacks from above An attack from below (when the 
fly 19 at rest) is outside its normal experience One 
may recall also that the ocelli are situated on the tool, 
of the head and are usually considered to be useful' 
for close vision The experiment, to be m any way 
conclusive, should be repeated with the eyes of the 

flv vamisihnH ■ 1 \ s > 
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Mr O’Hea must, however have more facts which 
enable him to deny the use of an insect's eyes for 
vision in the face of all the work of Lord Avebury, 
Plateau, Forel, and many others 
As for Arachnida, an immense number of examples 
could be quoted as indicating power of vision The 
following are obvious (and are cases where convec¬ 
tion currents ’’ are definitely excluded) 

A male Attid will start to dance before the female, 
though a glass partition separate them, and he turns 
his head to watch her as she moves 

I have at present two specimens of Lycosa Narbon- 
ensts which when out of their burrows will dart back 
when a sudden movement is made near them, that 
is within about three yards (They are always under 
glass so that convection currents will explain nothing) 
A slow approach, as with the fly docs not disturb them 
It seems to me that m testing Commander Hilton 
Young s hypothesis we cannot assume the absence of 
insect vision on such slender evidence as that brought 
forward bv Mr O Hea We must either experiment 
with species which are known to possess absolutely no 
power of sight, or obliterate the eyes with a varnish 
and then see how the insect behaves in the neighbour¬ 
hood of a solid body G H Locket 

Salmon's Cross, Reigate Surrey, 

April 15 

Science and Economics 

Prof Soddy is an eminent chemist and physicist 
and it is consistent with his own investigations that 
he should seek for the “ natural fundamental basis 
of the economic system under which we perish ” 
(Nature, April 14, p 497) If the natural basis of 
the system be such as to cause us to perish the object 
of a re-examination is, perhaps, to alter Nature and 
reconstruct de novo Or, does Prof Soddy mean 
that there are natural economic laws of which we 
are as yet not aware, and for which we should search ? 
We know, however, that nineteenth century econo¬ 
mists enunciated natural laws of economics such as 
competition (survival of the fit) and supply and 
demand (action and reaction) These laws neverthe¬ 
less, were not " natural ’ to economics they were 
adapted from Nature as then expounded, and applied 
artificially by the governments m certain countries 
Prof Soddy now says, and with some reason, that 
the present economic system is an offence against 
common sense It seems then that the natural 
obvious truths of the nineteenth century as inter¬ 
preted economically are, in this century, both un¬ 
scientific and senseless Many no doubt will agree 
with him that the complex modern financial system 
which evolved through several centuries pan passu 
with science, and admirably served to stimulate 
restrain, and direct the desires and ambitions of an 
imperfect human race does not function as re¬ 
sponsively as it did Age may be the cause it has 
not renewed itself by new forms of thought as has 
science But, whatever the cause, one ventures to 
disagree with Prof Soddy when he says that no 
one pretends to understand the system This is 
true only as one might say “ no one pretends to 
understand the ‘ atomic ’ theory ” a few do—that 
is, those who conduct the operations Certain 
axioms hold good until new conditions are intro¬ 
duced , bht it is somewhat easier, one would think, 
to find the formulae necessary to control operations 
under new conditions in a laboratory than m the 
world of human affairs In the former, mathematics 
are at hand, but of what assistance are these scientific 
methods in dealing with complex and unequally 
developed human beings 'whose conflicting desires 
and opinions cannot be mathematically computed 
and resolved by formulae ? 
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Again, Prof Soddy’s assertion that the production 
of wealth is now ‘ a relatively finished science ” has a 
ring of finality hitherto unassociated with science 
Many civilisations have shown evidences of great 
wealth, and its production is always a finished science 
at anytime in an epoch, though relatively so to another 
In our own day the need for human labour has not 
yet been entirely eliminated It is even less probable 
that the distribution of wealth will ever become a 
finished science—at least, until “ Earth’s last picture 
is painted Were the dispensers of credit (whether 
by patronage or " democratic control ’ ) to achieve 
a temporary perfection in adjusting the desires and 
deserts of the social hierarchy even m regard to 
material things, the mere force of individuality m 
human beings would upset the balance m time, and 
the fact of evolution makes this event inevitable, 
as history shows There may be a science of the 
distribution of wealth and, if so, it is probably 
associated with the science of government, an art in 
which rulers and princes of earlier times were especially 
trained , but one must conclude that its pnnciples 
are not those of applied physics, for mankind cannot 
be controlled, transmuted, and led so rapidly and 
readily on the path of evolution as can the ' elements” 
in the physicist s laboratory 

The ultimate basis of credit in any age is character 
and ability, on which have been founded the Codes 
of Laws and social formula! of all great civilisations 
from the earliest I aws of Manu It may be as well, 
therefore for the preservation of our modern know¬ 
ledge that the system by which ‘ tokens of wealth " 
are distributed should not be radically changed until 
character is once more clearly defined and appreciated 
by all classes W Wilson Lkislnrino 

Oakley House Bloomsbury Street 
London, W C 1 April 16 

Effect of Plant Extracts on Blood Sugar 

(By Cable ) 

In the early days of my investigations in connexion 
with insulin, I predicted that whenever glycogen 
occurred in Nature an insulin likf substance would 
also be found Putting this theory to the test, I 
obtained positive results first with clam tissue, and 
later with yeast This result was obtained during 
the latter part of January In the light of this latter 
result, my mode of reasoning was changed If veast 
contains an insulin like hormone other plants may 
also contain it Extracts of tissue of a variety of the 
higher plants were therefore, prepared and the effect 
of subcutaneous injection of these extracts upon the 
blood sugar of the normal rabbit was ascertained 
The effect of certain plant extracts upon the blood 
sug,n of depancreated dogs was also studied Ex¬ 
tracts made from onion tops, onion roots, barley 
roots and sprouted grain, green wheat leaves, bean 
tojis, and lettuce were found to produce marked 
hvperglycsemia in normal rabbits The day following 
the administration of an extract of green onion tops 
to a depancreated dog with a blood sugar of o 190 
per cent a blood sugar of o 090 per cent was ob¬ 
served The results of this investigation were com¬ 
municated to the Society for Experimental Biology 
and Medicine at the meeting m New York City on 
March 21, when I suggested the name " Glucokimn ’’ 
for this new plant hormone Since that date I notice 
m Nature of March 10 a letter by Messrs Winter, 
and Smith stating that they have obtained positive' 
results with yeast extracts These authors would, 
therefore, share coincident priority with me in this 
particular J B Colli p 

Biochemical Laboratory, University of Alberta, 
Apnl 21. 
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The Interferometer in Astronomy 1 

By Prof A S Eddington, FRS 


r r , 0 the naked eye the stars and planets equally 
I appear as points of light A telescope magnifies 
the planets into discs but no telescope is large enough 
to render visible the disc of a star We < an calculate 
that a lens or mirror of 20 ft aperture would be 
needed to show us even the largest star disc, the 
construction of such an instrument, if not hopeless, 
is far distant We have considerable knowledge as to 
the sire of stars, but until recently it was all found by 
indirect calculation , no test had made out the image 
to be other than that of a geometrical point At the 
risk of going over familiar ground I must consider 
briefly the mode by which a telescope forms an image 
—in particular how it reproduces that detail and con¬ 
trast of light and darkness which betrays that we are 
looking at a disc or a double star and not a blur eman¬ 
ating from a single point This optic al performance 
is called resolving power Rtsolvmg power is not 
primarily a matter of magnification but of aperture, 
provided we use an evepieee of reasonably high power 
the limit of resolution is determined by the sue of 
aperture of the objec t-glass 
To create a sharply defined image the telescope 
must not only bring light where there ought to be 
light, but it must also bring dirkness where theie 
ought to be darkness The latter task is the more 
difficult Light waves in the jelhcr tend to spreid in 
all directions, and the telescope cannot prevent indi¬ 
vidual wavelets from straying on to parts of the picture 
where thev hive no business But it his this one 
remedy—for every trespassing wavelet it must send a 
second wavelet bv a slightly longer or shorter route 
to interfere with the first, and so produce darkness 
1 his is where the utility of a wide aperture arises—by 
affording a wider difference m route of the individual 
wavelets, so that those from one part of the object- 
glass may be retarded relatively to and interfere with 
those from another part \ small object glass can 
furnish light, it takes a big object-glass to furnish 
darkness 

Recognising that the sue cess of an object glass in 
separating double stars and other feats of resolution 
depends on the production of darkness m the proper 
place bv interference between the waves from different 
parts of the aperture, Michelson asked himself whether 
the ordinary circular aperture was necessanly the most 
efficient for giving the required interference Any 
deviation from the circular shape is likely to spoil the 
definition of the image—to produce wings and frmges 
The image will not so closely resemble the object 
viewed But, on the other hand, we may be able to 
sharpen up the tell-tale features It does not matter 
how different the image-pattern may be from the 
object, provided that we are able to read the significance 
of the pattern If we cannot reproduce a disc, let us 
try to produce something which is distinctive of a disc 
A little reflection suggests that we ought to increase 
the resolving power by blocking out the middle of the 
object-glass and using only two extreme regions on 
one side and the other For these regions the differ- 
* From the presidential addtwis delivered before the Roval Astronomical 
hwf*ty on lebniary 9 on presenting the gold medal of the Society to 
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ence of light-path is greatest, and the corresponding 
wavelets are the first to interfere , thev are the most 
efficient in furnishing the dark contrast needed to 
outline the image properl v 

But if the middle of the object-glass is not going to 
be used, why trouble to construct it ? We are led to 
the idea of using two widely separated apertures, each 
involving a comparatively small lens or mirror—after 
the pattern of a range finder That is much easier to 
construct than a huge lens circumscribing both aptr- 

lt is one thing to detect a small planetary or nebular 
disc, it is another thing to make a close measure of 
its diameter It is one thing to detect the duplicity of 
a star, it is another thing to measure the separation 
of the components Michelson’s first experiments 
wcri directed not towards performing feats of resolu¬ 
tion bevond what had previously been attained, but 
towards improving the accurac \ of measurement He 
applied his nut hod first to measuring the diameters of 
Jupiter s satellites - discs whuh are easy to detect, but 
very diftaultto measure trustworthy with an ordinary 
micrometer But it is easier to understand tht applii a 
tion of the method to measurement of double stars than 



to the diameters of discs , and I shall therefore speak 
more particularly of the double-star problem first, 
although that is not the historical order 
Consider light coming from a distant point and 
passing through two small apertures, A and B, the rest 
of the object-glass being blocked out (Fig 1) l»rom each 
aperture the light disturbance diverges in all directions, 
and our problem is to find the nature of the luminous 
pattern formed in the focal plane, this pattern con¬ 
stituting the image which is viewed and magnified by 
the eyepiece At the point P (where, according to 
geometrical optics, the smgle point-image ought to 
appear) we have full illumination because the waves 
from the two apertures have equal paths, AP and BP, 
and reinforce one another A little to one side we 
have another point of full illumination, Q,, the paths, 
AQj and BQ l( are unequal, but differ by exactly a 
wave-length, so that the waves again arrive in the 
right phase to remforce one another Similarly we 
shall have a senes of points of full illumination, Q„ Q„ 
etc, where the path-difference amounts to a, 3, etc ,, 
wave-lengths Intermediately there will be points of 
darkness where the path-difference is ij, a} wave¬ 
lengths, and the waves amve in opposite phase and 
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cancel one another Tha,JLight-pattem viewed by the 
eyepiece is thus a line of alternate bright and dark 
fringes At first sight it might seem that the fringes 
would continue of equal brightness to a grtat elistane e , 
but actually the) soon fade away, because in the more 
oblique directions there is interference, not merely 
between the two apertures but between different 
parts of the same aperture In fact the fringes appecr 
as fine detail in the midst of the small diffraction disc 
which would be formed b> either of the apertures single 

Arrange that the two apertures are movable, and 
widen their distance apart The points Q, Q 2 , Q,now 
come closer together, that is to sav, the frmges con 
tract Decrease the distance and the fringes spread 
out It is a simple matter to find i formula giving 
the width of the fringes for an> given separation of 
the apertures 

When the object viewed is a double star—two points 
of light—each point will produce its own line of fringes, 
and these will be superposed if the double star is a 
close one It mav happen that the two systems of 
fringes are in step, m which case the alternate bright 
and dark spaces will be conspicuous but if they ere 
at all out of step the pattern will be blurred Remem¬ 
bering that wc can alter at will the width of the fringes 
by varying the scpirUion of the apertures we can 
adjust them, so that the bright fringes foi one com¬ 
ponent coincide with the dark spaces for the other 
component If the two s\ stems art of cqud bright¬ 
ness one system will fill the gaps in the other, leiving 
merely a line of uniform bnghtness, if the two com 
ponents are of unequal bnghtness the same adjustment 
will give minimum visibility of the alternition of light 
and shade Varying the distance between the aper¬ 
tures this critical position can be fixed with consider 
able prec lsion , and for close double stars of not too 
unequil magnitude the separation is measured in this 
wav muc h more accurately than with a mu rometer 

The disc of a single star or planet is likewise measured 
bv finding a position of the aptrturcs for which the 
fringes disappear It is not now a problem of two 
points producing overlapping fringes, but every point 
of the circular disc produces a fringe-svstem, and the 
effects must be summed When the diameter of the 
disc is i 22 times the width of the fringes (t t the dis 
tance from one bright fringe to the next) the integrated 
effect is uniform illumination and the fringes disappear 
^ altogether It is not much use trying to see in one’s 
Kead a result which is more fittingly the subject of 
algebraic calculation , but we may notice m a general 
way that with this ratio the two outer quarters of the 
disc fall at places where the central half is producing 
dark spaces That indicates roughlv how the different 
portions of the disc compensate one another The 
observation consists m varying the separation of the 
aperture until the fringes disappear, the diameter of 
the disc is then 1 a times the fringe-width calculated 
for that separation 

The possibilities of a method of this kind had been 
explored to some extent before Mighelson took up the 
problem, mdeed Stephan m 1874 had attempted un¬ 
successfully to detect the discs of stars bv this means 
We owe to Michelson the practical demonstration of its 
^ success His first paper appeared more than thirty 
" years ago in the Philosophical Magazine for July 1890 
' NO 279I, VOL I I l] 


The next year he followed up the theory by measuring 
the diameters of the four satellites of Jupiter at the 
I ick Observatory The method prov ed entirely 
successful, and his measures were afterwards closely 
confirmed bv Hamy at the Paris Observatory in 1899 
using the same device The great value of the method 
seemed to be proved , it was thoroughly tested , and 
it forthwith lapsed into oblivion 

In 1919 Michelson again took up the matter with 
energy He made observations in August with the 
40-in refractor at Yerkes which were found to be 
encouraging , and he went on to use first the 60-m 
and then the 100 in at Mount Wilson with the more 
ambitious design of surpassing the highest resolving 
power yet reached At Mount Wilson he had the 
co-operation first of J A Anderson and afterwards of 
1* G Pease A greit sue< ess was quuklv obtained 
with the double star Capella (apella is a spectro¬ 
scopic bmary with a period of 104 days It was 
known that the distinct of its components must nearlv 
approach the limit of visual detection but attempts 
to observe it visually had failed (1 mav remark that 
that is a rather controversul statement to make— 
pirticulirlv it the R A S —hut the controversv is now 
me lent history ) With two narrow apertures in the 
beam Irom the 100 in mirror the fringes were ob¬ 
served and then brought to minimum visilnhtv by 
varv mg the position mgle uid stp iration of the iptr- 
tures I he changing position anj. It and distance were 
traced through the revolution Andtrson’s measures, 
atterwirds continued In Merrill, have given a verv 
ae e ur itc orbit 1 he sep iration ot the tw o components 
varies from o 04" to o os 1 rom a comparison ol this 
visual orbit with the spectroseopu orbit we find the 
parillax of (apella and also the mass I he parallax 
is 006^' and the components are respectively 4 2 and 
S y times as missive is the son The paralhx does 
not differ much from that given 1 trigonometrical 
and sptetroseopic determinations, hut these were 
vtrv rough v dues, whereas the interferometer pirallax 
is presumably of the highest order of refinement I 
suppose that the miss determinations ire about the 
best we have for anv stir 1 But what is especially 
important is that ( iptlla is the only giant star 
for which we know both the mass and the absolute 
luminosity 

I mav perhaps be illovud to refer to a personal 
interest in this first big result of Michelson’s method 
Capelli now supplies the chief lacking constant in the 
radiative theory of stellar equilibrium, for which I 
had waited five years It is, 1 think, generally con¬ 
ceded that the absolute magnitude of a giant star 
mainly depends on its mass, and theoretical formulae 
can be found expressing the law of dependence But 
we need to know one pair of corresponding values in 
order, as it were, to anchor the formulae Hitherto 
that correspondence could only be guessed roughlv 
from statistical knowledge of the average luminosity of 
giant stars and an estimate of the corresponding 
average mass based on our general knowledge of the 
masses of stars (which, unfortunately, relates chiefly 
to dwarf stars) Having now the exact figures for 
(apella, we can substitute a precise determination 

1 n» masses of a Ontaun, Sirius, and Procyon mav have about the 
same accuracy but 1 do not think that anv others reach this standard 
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instead of the provisional estimate , the change is by 
no means unimportant, the original estimate having 
been considerably in error 

Capella would have been slightly beyofid the theor¬ 
etical resolving power of the ioo-in if used m the 
ordmary wav, though an elongation might have been 
detected Resolvmg power was actually gamed by 
blockmg out the mischievous central portion of the 
aperture But now came the final step—to produce 
fringes with a greater path-difference than any tele¬ 
scope yet constructed could provide In 1920 a 20- 
foot interferometer, designed by Michelson and Pease, 
was constructed, m which the two interfering apertures 
could be separated to a distance of 20 ft This was 
used in conjunction with the ioo-in mirror, which 
helped to bring the two beams together to produce 
their fringes One might say that Michelson was now 
employing a 20-foot mirror, only, since he was only 
intending to use two small areas at its edges, he 
economically constructed those particular areas and 
left the rest of the mirror to imagination 

On July xo, 1920, the great 20-foot beam was placed 
across the telescope On December 13 success was 
attained, and the diameter of Betelgeuse was measured 
Its interference fringes had totally disappeared when 
the mirrors were at 10 ft separation, although the 
other stars showed them The deduced diameter was 
o 045'—about the same size as a halfpenny fifty miles 
awav 

Michelson’s visits to Mount Wilson were limited to 
the summer months, and ho was not present when this 
result was obtained When he returned in 1921 he 
found his collaborators much occupied in trying to 
find some plan of obtaining definite measures of the 
visibility of the frmges instead of vague judgments 
He suggested the plan of using two apertures, one fixed 
and the other variable, a difference in the size of the 
apertures reduces the visibility to a definite extent, 
depending on the ratio of the two apertures Finally, 
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a comparison apparatus was constructed with one 
square aperture of 4 in and the other a square 
variable from 4 m to zero, m order to afford a 
definite scale of visibility 

In the early trials it took days to find the fringes, 
but as gradual improvements were made a few hours' 
work on the first night of a series of observations 
sufficed , the subsequent settings being made in a few 
moments 

I need onlv touch very briefly on later developments 
Diameters of Antares, Aldebaran, Arcturus, and ft 
Pegasi have since been measured But, of course, the 
discs of most stars are far below the limits for a 20-foot 
instrument Prof Hale is now constructing a 50-foot 
mterferometer, and it is estimated that thirty or forty 
stars will be within its grasp There is no need for a 
large mirror, and the use of the ioo-in m conjunction 
with the first mterferometer was rather a luxury The 
50-foot is of different design, and will not depend 
on any other telescope All the diameters of stars 
measured up to the present confirm verv closely the 
theoretical values that had been predicted for them 
The enormous actual size of these stars—the earth’s 
orbit could be placed entirely inside Betelgeuse—is 
a picturesque feature of the results, but that was 
a confirmation of facts already established almost 
beyond doubt 

It is not unlikely that interesting bypaths may be 
opened up Considerable fluctuations in the diameter 
of Betelgeuse have been found, which may or may not 
be due to varying definition The star is an irregular 
variable showing also changes of lme-of-sight velocity, 
and the correlation of varying diameter with these 
other fluctuations would be of great physical interest 
if it turns out to be genuine Michelson has pointed 
out that it is theoretically possible to determine by the 
mterferometer the distribution of light over the disc— 
the law of darkening at the limb That is a conceivable 
development for the future 


Sunlight and Disease 1 


By Dr C 

N the beginnmg, God said, Let There Be Light ” 
In or before the eighth century b c, Zarathustra, 
foremost among many sun-worshippers m many ages, 
taught the cult of the sun and the green leaf and 
thrift, m place of pillage and murder In the beginnmg 
of medicine, Hippocrates, practising at Cos in the 
temples of ^Esculapius—son of Phoebus Apollo, god 
of the sun and medicine and music—practised the 
sun-cure In the beginning of our era, Galen and 
Celsus used the sun In the Dark Ages, by a pitiful 
misconception, the cult of the sun fell mto desuetude 
as a species of pagan Nature-worship, and ill persons 
were treated alike m physical and m intellectual night 
Tuberculosis ajid other ills were treated by the Sover- 
reign touch, reputed to cure the “ king’s evil ” 

In the second half of the nineteenth century, we find 
certain heralds of the dawn In 1856, Florence Nightin¬ 
gale vigorously but vamly protested agamst the 
orientation of Netley Hospital, observing that no 
sunlight could ever enter its wards In 1876, Sir 

* From » dftcouiw at the Royal Institution on March 9 
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Benjamin Ward Richardson praised sunlight in his 
“ Hygeia, The City of Health ” In 1877, Dowqes 
and Blunt showed that sunlight will kill anthrax 
bacilli In many writings at this period, John Ruskin 
upheld sunlight and declaimed agamst the “ plague- 
cloud ” of smoke above our cities In 1890, t>r Theo¬ 
bald Adrian Palm (nat 1848), who still practises 
medicine at Aylesford, m the Garden of England, 
showed by the geographical method that lack of sun¬ 
light is the chief factor m the causation of nckets, 
and added an admirable senes of recommendations 
accordingly * His paper was entirely ignored, and 
I found it m Amenca, thanks to an Amencan biblio¬ 
grapher Robert Koch and others showed that sun¬ 
light kills tubercle bacilli In 1893, Niels Frnsen began 
to cur$, lupus, form of outaneous tuberculosis, by x 
the local use of sunlight, and Sir James Crtchton- 
Browne made observations to the same effect in this 
country In 1900, on May t, the London Hospital 

• " The Geogrtphleel Distribution tad Mthiogy at Rickets," Tie , 
MUmtt, October end Noivember ilj«. 
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began the cure of lupus by the local use of sunlight, 
thanks to the really effective Sovereign touch of Queen 
Alexandra, who was instrumental in bringing her 
young fellow-countryman’s idea from Copenhagen 

In 1903, Dr A Rollier opened at Leysm, in the 
Alpes Vaudoises, the first clinic for the treatment of 
so-called surgical tuberculosis by sunlight, and in 
1910 he applied his idea to prevention by the establish¬ 
ment of the “ school in the sun,” at Cergnat, just 
below Leysm * In 1914, he published his book, “ La 
Cure de Soleil,” but the world catastrophe of that 
year caused it to be overlooked In this country 
his methods have been followed recently by Sir Henry 
Gauvain, at the Treloar Hospital at Alton and Hayling 
Island, where very simple sheds and solaria serve to 
achieve results never approached by Netley, the pre¬ 
tentious and misplaced architecture of which exists 
in the same county to point the contrast between 
its century —the last of the ages of darkness—and 
the dawn m our own In a very few other places, 
also, such as the Queen Mary’s Hospital for Children 
at Carshalton, under Dr Gordon Pugh—photographs 
of which from the air show a series of three-sided 
solaria strongly resembling the health temple at Cos,— 
at Lcasowc near Liverpool, at Perrysburg near Buffalo 
m the United States, and, following a recent lecture 
of mine, at the Heritage Craft Schools, Chailev, Sussex, 
the sun cure is employed At several others, which 
I have visited, the sun cure is said to be employed, 
but is not, the dements of the matter being unknown 
to the persons in charge 

The results of heliotherapy, as seen in person, or 
recorded m Rollier’s radiographic and clinical atlas 
of 1914, or shown by means of illustrations, are un¬ 
approached, for certainty, safety, ease, beauty, restora¬ 
tion of function, and happiness during and after treat¬ 
ment No explanation of them, to be called intelligible 
or adequate, is offered by any of its practitioners 
Being myself without patients or laboratories, I 
have used only the geographical method, and have 
found, at each place studied, a tendency to believe 
that the various factors there present are essential 
for the results obtained In the mountains, altitude 
is insisted upon , at the sea, the argument for “ helio- 
Alpine ” is replaced by an argument for “ helio- 
Manne ” In high latitudes, the Mediterranean is 
described as impossible for sun-cure, on visiting the 
‘^Mediterranean, I found the sun-cure gloriously sutcess- 
- ful on the French and Italian Riviera, and there are 
similar reports from Spam The fundamental bases 
were lacking for a superlatively successful empirical 
practice, conducted bv various clinicians under widely 
varying conditions and in ignorance, for the most 
part, of each other’s methods No rational statement 
of the scope of heliotherapy could be obtained, some 
strongly denying, while Rollier stronglv averred, that 
tuberculosis is amenable to the treatment when it 
happens to be situated in the lungs, as it is amenable 
when situated elsewhere In his volume of 1914, 
Rollier mentioned certain othet conditions besides 
tuberculosis, such as nckets, a non-bactenal disease, 
but the only explanation of the sun-cure that he offered 
' was based on the antiseptic action of sunlight, while 

* The * school in the *utr" in summer and winter, wet demonstrated alter 
, the discourse by means of a film, 
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Gauvain explicitly regarded the sunlight as only an 
adjuvant in his method 

Clearly the need was for a properly co-ordmated 
scientific inquiry into the action of sunlight upon the 
body in health and disease We were usmg it as we 
used digitalis for the heart before pharmacology (to 
compare a great thing with one relatively trivial), 
we needed a true physio-pharmacology of this incom¬ 
parable medicament My demands {eg m Nature, 
December 8, 1921, p 466, January 5, 1922, p 11) 
for such an inquiry were met, after six months, by the 
Medical Research Council, early m 1922, and from 
the date of the appointment of the Special Committee, 
under the chairmanship of Sir William Bayliss, a new 
chapter in clinical and preventive medicine, I believe, 
will be seen to beinn, its provisional opening being 
the new and largely rewritten translation into English 
of “ La Cure de Soleil,” * on which I resolved immedi¬ 
ately after my first visit to Leysm 

Already we have at least made it clear to all critics 
that the action is due to the sun’s light and not to its 
heat So long ago as 1779, Ingenhouss showed that 
the dissociation of carbon dioxide by the green leaf 
is due to the sun’s light and not to its heat Yet, m 
several instances, the sun-cure has been tried, with 
calamitous results, bv clinicians who, making no 
inquiry mto the matter, have exposed the unaccus¬ 
tomed chests of phthisical patients to the mid-day 
sun, perhaps for an hour or two, with natural results 
in fever and haemoptysis Already, also, the idea 
that the light is less valuable m killing the infective 
agent than in raising the bodilv resistance to it—an 
idea to which I invited attention nearly twenty years 
ago, at the death of Fmsen—has c ome mto the clinical 
mind Since last August in the Light Department 
of the London Hospital—which has done such splendid 
though limited work on the older hypothtsis, since 
1900—the general light bath has been used as well 
as the local treatment, and rases which resisted the 
latter have been completely cured by general exposure 
of the nude skin to the eketne arc lamp without 
local irradiation We must use a combination of light 
and cold, which I have been commending for some time 
on the evidence of visits to Canada, where a magnificent 
childhood, free from nckets, thrives in extreme cold, 
thanks, as I believe, to a bnlliant sun 

In various American laboratories the subject is now 
being advanced notably in Columbia University, 
New York, under Dr Alfred F Hess and his fellow- 
workers They attnbute the major part of the action 
of the sun to the ultra-violet rays, by which, in experi¬ 
mental animals and also m infants, they are able to 
cure nckets with great speed, ease, and certainty, and 
to increase very markedly the phosphorus m the 
blood of infants on a constant diet When I saw this 
experimental and clinical work in New York last 
December, the result had already been reached of 
demonstrating an annual curve, from month to month, 
of phosphorus m the blood of infants, with a maximum 
in June-July, and a minumum in March, corresponding 
with the monthly height of the sun in New York 
By radiographic study of the bones of infants, it had 
also been shown that no new cases of rickets occur 

♦ M Heliotherapy,’ by Dr A Rollier, with foreword* by Sir H J Gauvain 
and Dr C W StQeeby Oxford Medical Publication*, 19J3 
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in New York in June-July, and the maximum number 
occur in March Dr Hess now informs me that the 
calcium content of the blood follows the same curve as 
the phosphorus content Among earlier noted seasonal 
effects of sunlight, quoted bv Hess in his latest paper, 
afe the presence of increased iodine in the thyroid of 
cattle from June to November, and the greater resistance 
of guinea-pigs to aceto-nitrile poisoning in summer 

Hess and his workers have also begun the study of 
various clothing materials in this connexion, and find 
that they vary in their power of permitting or obstruct¬ 
ing the action of light Specimens of a mercerised 
cotton, one white and the other black, otherwise 
identical, the former allowing light to a< t and the 
latter interfering with it, have been examined by me, 
and I find no difference due to the black dye, in the 
spacing between the fibres of the material Hut I 
understand that the Department of \pplied Physio¬ 
logy of the Medic cl Research Council has found, m a 
series of observations as yet unpublished, that the 
biological action of light cm he graded bv temperature 
I am m hope that these specimens of material may 
he studied by the delieatc methods associated with 
the name of Prof I eonard Hill, ind that it may be 
found that the bl lek material produces i higher tempera¬ 
ture than the white of the subjacent skin, thus pre¬ 
judicing those unknown and beneficent thcmical 
reactions whu h appear to need light and rold for their 
dc\ elopment 

The belief grows upon me that the asserted futility 
of heliotherapy m phthisis is due to the overheating of 
the patients in the sun I think that a new < hapter will 
open in the treatment of that disease when prat tltioncrs 
acquaint themselves with the principles and practice of 
heliotherapy before exposing their pittents to the sun 

The power of sunlight and of cod-liver oil in rickets 
has suggested to Prof Harden that the light may 
cause the skin to produce vitamin \ for itself—though 
no instance of the synthesis of a vitamin bv the animal 
body is known The most recent work at the Lister 
Institute shows that light is unable to replace vitamin 
A completely, but appears to make a small quantity 
more effective Miss C oward’s work shows that vitamin 
\ is present in the parts of flowers which contain 
carotin Sir William Bayliss has suggested to me 
that the production of this vitamin in green plants 
is a function of the c arotm rather than of chlorophyll, 
and that probably the carotin acts as a sensitiser for 
ultra-violet rays In this connexion we must remember 
that pigmentation of the skin is a marked feature of 
the sun-cure, and that patients who do not pigment 
well do not progress well No one who has seen and 
touched the typical pigmented skin of a heliothera- 
peutic patient can doubt that very active chemical 


processes are there occurring Perhaps we should 
regard the skm less as a mere integument than as an 
organ of internal secretion The pigmented skin under 
the sunlight is surely that and we may ask whether 
it contributes, as Sheridan Deldpme suggested, 8 to 
the making of hemoglobin I owe also to Sir William 
Bavliss the information that Dr H H Dale, a member 
of his committee, has shown that smooth muscle can 
be made to contract by ultra-violet rays 

Aerial and other photographs of Manchester, and 
the Potteries, and of Sheffield, taken at successive 
hours on Sunday and Monday, demonstrate the 
obstruction of sunlight by our urban smoke, the 
industrial and the domestic chimnev being both 
responsible but while Sheffield deprives itself of more 
than half its sunlight, Fssen is absolutely smokeless, 
and Fittsburg, which I have visited for the purposes 
of this inquiry has .abolished 85 per cent of its smoke. 
Sections of the lungs of an agricultural labourer and 
a tvpical urban inhabitant of our country, the latter 
being heavily infiltrated with smoke, illustrate a 
cognate aspect of our subject 

Yet another point is illustrated by rerent work of 
Hess which shows that the milk of rows ftd on pasture 
in the sunlight maintains the growth and health ot 
young aninnls, whereas the milk of cows fed in shadow 
and on vitamin-free fodder will not maintain lift 
Our children arc thus disadvantaged in winter by 
light starvation, and bv the defect ol the milk of light- 
starved cows 6 

Photographic studv of houses and housing on both 
sides of the Atlantic illustrates the problem of urban 
light starvation funding New York smokeless in 
1919 I later made investigations with the aid of 
Dr Royal S Copeland, the Health Commissioner of 
that city and found that the death-rate from pul¬ 
monary tuberculosis had been reduied by one-half 
m the period, 1905-1919, of the operation of the 
sanitary regulation against smoke 7 The restoration 
of sunlight to our urban lives is the next great task 
of public health m this country 

“ There is no darkness but ignorance,” as Shake¬ 
speare said In every sense we need “ more light ” 
Then we must apply our knowledge, less for helio¬ 
therapy than heliohygiene, until we have banished 
what I call the diseases of darkness, and it may be said 
of us that “ The people that walked in darkness have 
seen a great light, and they that dwell in the land of the 
shadow of death, upon them hath the light shmed ” 

* Journal oj Pkyiwlojy vol *11, 1801 p 17 

' To dome extent, Antipodean sunlight, in the lorm of dried milk from. 
New Zealand, comes to the rescue 

r The smoke prohibited in New York or in Winnipeg where I found 
similar regulations need not, as in our futile Public Health Act, be black ’ 
S« The Eugemr Prospect (Part 11, ' Let There Be Light ) by Dr 
C W Saleeby (Fisher Unwin London, and Dodd Mead and Co New 
York 1921 ) 


Domestic Animals in Relation to Diphtheria 


T HE perennial alarm of the possible transmission of 
diphtheria from diseased animals to man is again 
occupying the attention of the British daily press This 
time it arose out of the death of a little girl who was 
thought by her mother to have contracted diphtheria 
from certain chickens which were kept in the house 
The mother’s view was supported by a medical man, 
who said that birds are subject to the germs of diph- 
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thena and die of the disease He had no, doubt also 
that dogs and cats could have diphthenajdwbbp knew 
of instances of pigeons which had it f| 

The present writer has recently made an exhaustive 
critical analysis of the literature on this subject, and 
can state definitely that this bird, cat, and dog story is 
a pure myth Diphtheria bacilli have been found on 
three occasions in cows (cases of Dean and Todd (1903), 
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Ashby (1906), and Henry (1920)), and by two authors 1 
(Cobbett (1900) and Mrnnett (1920)) in horses No 
proved diphtheria harilli have ever been found occur- 
ffflg spontaneously in cats, dogs, or fowls In 1920 j 
Simmons obtained, from two cats, bacilli resembling 1 
diphtheria bacilli in man, but differing in the funda¬ 
mental respect that they fermented cane sugar, which 
human diphtheria bac ilh do not 

The belief that cats are frequently capable of trans¬ 
mitting diphtheria arose in Great Britain largely out 
of work done by F Klun for the Local Government 
Board in 1889 and 1890 He based his opinion on 
the existence of spontaneous diphtheria in cats on the 
fact that a very fatty condition was found in the 
kidneys, a lesion which he regarded as pathognomonic 
of the disease in this animal Before Klein published 
this statement it was already well known (Gluge (1850), 
Handheld Jones (1853), and Beale (1869)) that all 1 
normal eats show this lesion—a fact confirmed bv 
modern writers like Hansemann (1897), Fihiger (1901), | 
and Mottram (1915-16) In an e\tensi\e inquiry m j 
1919-20, Savage was unable to find nor could any one [ 
produce, a cat infected with diphtheria bacilli 
The doctrine of milk-borne diphtheria was also 
largely based on Klem’s work (1890) He alleged that 1 
when cows are injected with cultures of diphtheria 1 


bacilli in the shoulder, these diphtheria bacilli appear m 
the milk and the animals suffer from an eruptive disease 
of the udders and teats I>ean and Todd (19 02 ) traced 
a milk-borne epidemic of diphtheria to cows with scabs 
on the udders They showed that the eruption was 
not due to diphtheria, and they regarded the diphtheria 
biulh found m the udder as a superposed infection 
from the saliva of an infected nnlktr In 1920 Henry 
studied an epidemic of thirty-two rases The disease 
was traced to milk The dairy-maid was found to be 
suffering from cutaneous diphtheria, and from her the 
udder became affected, this in turn transferring the 
disease to the hands of the maid's father 

So far as is known, these are all the positive facts 
of the animal transmission of diphtheria to man We 
mav therefore assume that it is an event of exceeding 
rarity With regard to birds there is no proved 
instance that these, mini ils h n e eve r transmitted the 
disease So-called croup and diphtheritis in birds have 
nothing to do ctiologically with human diphtheria 
It is not necessary to assume an ammil origin of dn 
outbreak of diphtheria until all possible hum in sources 
in the immediate neighbourhood h ivt been excluded 
Ibis can be done only by cultivations, and not bv the 
pious opinions of mothers and medi< il men without 
experience in bacteriology W B 


Obit 

Prof E Majewski 

'HF late Prof Erdzm Majewski,thc Polish natural¬ 
ist, who died on November 15 list in Wirsaw 
was a scholar and pioneer worker of a type c haiac teristic 
of the difficult and disc ouragmg conditions in pro War 
Poland—a country divided by three alien states, two 
of which forbade the use of the native language even 
in the primary schools, excluded native ttaehers, and 
suppressed native culture 

Bom in 1858, in the provincial town of I ubhn, Prof 
Majewski studied science at the University of Warsaw 
In order to devote himself to research, to which he 
had felt attracted from earliest youth, he had first to 
gam a financial independence, for at that time there 
were no endowments, no academic positions, no possi¬ 
bilities of scientific publication for a Pole who wanted 
t to work in his own language and for his own country 
rrof Majewski took up and developed an important 
branch of chemical industry and thus obtained a living 
at first, and afterwards what, for Polish conditions, 
might be considered a small fortune With this he 
could not only find leisure for his own research, which 
soon became very strenuous and extensive, but he also 
was able to finance research and help a number of 
younger students 

Prof Majewski’s own activities were astoundingty 
multifarious translations into Polish, popular exposi¬ 
tions, manuafs, monographs, scientific novels, treatises, 
and last, not least, solid original conti lbutions, partly 
based on research in the laboratory and m the field 
The subjects of his work were commensurately exten¬ 
sive chemistry, botany and geology, later on, 
ethnography, prehistory and archaeology, finally, in 
the last ten years of his life, economies, sociology, and 
history of civilisation Perhaps the most lasting value 
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will be rttamed by In*, archaological and prehistoric 
studies through the impetus winch he gave to exe iva- 
tion ind collecting, through the foundation of an 
exi client periodical (Smatowit), whit h he financed and 
edited himself, and through the formation of a large 
and viluablc collection of Slavonic arena ology, pre¬ 
sented in 1921 to the Scientific Society of Warsaw 

All Prof Majewski’s work reveals 1 man of genius 
111 the marvellous grasp of each problem touched upon, 
m the origin il and independent point of view, in the 
amazing power of study and assimilation It shows 
of course, also the defects of its qualities such 
enormous output over a wide range is bound to entail 
a certain degree of dilettantism, manv hastv generalisa¬ 
tions, and a tendency to avoid all negative evidence 
All the defects of the late Prof Majtwski’s work, how¬ 
ever, are due mainly to the unfavourable conditions 
under which he worked absence of scientific organisa¬ 
tion, of co-operation and of division of work, all of 
which leads to the unlimited pegging out of claims over 
the vast territory of science bv an enterprising and 
independent mind, to lack of self-eriticism, to an easv 
lapsing into over-ambitious schemes The qualities 
which he possessed, on the other hand, are native and 
intrinsic to his own mind, and entitle us to hope that 
his country, which can produec such people as he 
under the most discouraging conditions, will, when its 
political and economic foundations are once more 
secure and its scientific work organised, be able to 
contribute its due share to the progress of science 
__ B M 

Dr Hartwig Franzen 

On February 14 the dtath occurred at Karlsruhe, 
Baden, of Dr Hartwig Franzen, extraordinary professor 
of organic chemistry at the Technical High School 
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Hartwig Franzen was born on March 21,1878,at Nortorf, | 
Holstein , he studied at Heidelberg, Berlin, and Copen¬ 
hagen, graduating in 1901 at Heidelberg and becoming 
a private lecturer m chemistry at that university His 
first work was published in collaboration with Th 
Curtius, the discoverer of hvdrazine and hvdrazoic 
acid (azoimid), whose favourite pupil he was In 1910 
he became extraordinary professor and was called m 
1912 to the Technical High School at Karlsruhe as sub¬ 
director of the organic chemistry institute Franzen 
worked on gas analysis and embodied his results m his 
“ Practicum,” winch was published in 1907 He also 
investigated the hydrazine compounds and problems m 
the chemistry of fermentation and the physiology of 
plants Many of his publications deal with the con¬ 
stituents of green plants Franzen was a well-known 
investigator and an efficient teacher His early death 
leaves a great gap in the ranks of the vounger German 
chemists, and his numerous friends and pupils will 
faithfully preserv e his memory 

Wf regret to announce the following deaths 

Mr F W Hanner for more than fifty \ears a 
fellow of the Geological Society and well-known for 
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his studies of Pliocene mollusca, on Apnl 24, aged 
eighty-seven 

Prof G D Hinrichs, formerly professor of physical 
science m the University of Iowa and of chemistry at 
the St I ouis College of Pharmacy aged eighty-six 

Sir Albert T Hobson, pro chancellor of the Univer¬ 
sity of Sheffield and for twenty years a member of the 
council of the University on Apnl 20 aged sixty-one 

Prof V Th Homen, Pippingskoldsche professor 
of applied physics in the University of Helsingfors, 
aged seventy five 

Dr A Latham physician and lecturer in medicine 
at St George s Hospital who was known for his work 
on pulmonary consumption on April 13 aged fifty 

Prof E W Morley, professor of chemistry at 
Western Reserve University from 1869 until 1906 and 
known for his part in the Michelson-Morley experi- 
m< nt to detect motion of bodies through the aether 
sged eighty-five 

Sir John Watnev chairman of the Council of the 
City and Guilds of London Institute on March 25 
aged eighty nine 

Mr J Wright well known for his work on Irish 
foramimfera incl carboniferous fossils on April 7, 
aged eighty nine 
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The " Zoological Record, which for nearly sixty 
years has annually supplied zoologists with biblio 
graphical refi rences to the literature of their subjtct 
and in particular has performed the task of recording 
the names of new genera and species introduced each 
year, is threatened with extinction Although the 
responsibility for producing the Record was tem¬ 
porarily shared with the International Catalogue, 
which has ceased to exist, the credit for its pubhea 
tion, during recent years has otherwise belonged 
exclusively to the Zoological Society which has thus 
earned the gratitude of workers in all parts of the 
world The decision of the council of the Society 
to cease publication except on certain terms which 
are explained in another part of this issue will be 
received with regret and consternation by a large 
number of investigators It is urgently necessary 
that a combined effort should be made to save this 
invaluable serial, and those interested are invited to 
communicate with Sir Sidney Harmer, at the British 
Museum (Natural History) Suggestions will be 
welcomed, but it is hoped that many will be able to 
express their sympathy in a practical form, by under¬ 
taking to subscribe for the annual volumes or for 
the separate parts in which they are individually 
interested, or by giving assistance of an even more 
direct nature 

The treatment of diabetes by the use of the extract 
of the pancreas known as “ insulin ” is now made 
more widely possible by the fact that it has been put 
upon the market by the British Drug Houses in con¬ 
junction with Messrs Allen and Hanburys, Burroughs, 
Wellcome and Co , and Eh Lilly and Co On account 
of the limited supply as yet available the Medical 
Research Council has made certain recommendations 
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to the Ministry of Health with regard to its eco 
nomical use The Minister has appointed the follow¬ 
ing committee to advise him on the subject Sir 
George Newman Dr R A Bolam Sir Walter Fletcher, 
Sir Humphry Rolleston, Dr Alfred Salter, and Dr 
McCleary This committee which can be addressed 
at the Ministry of Health, Whitehall, has recom¬ 
mended that insulin should be supplied only to 
hospitals and medical practitioners who have at their 
disposal means of determining the sugar content of 
the blood Those to whom the preparation is 
supplied shall undertake to make observations of 
the changes in the amount of sugar in the blood in 
correlation with the dose of insulin given It shall 
not be given where the symptoms can be controlled 
by moderate restriction of diet It may however, 
be given in coma, as an emergency treatment, or in 
preparation for a surgical operation Detailed in¬ 
structions for its use and for obviating the results of 
too large a dose are supplied by the makers with each 
sample 

A member of an Indian Provincial Legislative 
Council was reported recently to have demanded that 
the budget allotment for combating hookworm disease 
should be cut out because, as ninety per cent of the 
people suffered from this serious disability, ' it was a 
normal state of health and there was no meaning m 
spending money on investigation and prevention of 
the disease ’’ The demand revealed a dangerous 
depth of ignorance, or, what is worse, a perversioffiof 
knowledge—for the speaker was an Indian doctor— 
which is only equalled by that of another member 
asking not long ago what steps a Provincial Govern¬ 
ment proposed to take to diminish the deaths due to 
lightning 1 Unfortunately, the Retrenchment Com- 
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jnittee has recently recommended decentralisation of 
medical research in India with consequent dependence 
of all grants for its support being voted annually by 
the large Indian Council majorities The qualifira 
tions for such serious responsibility can be gauged bv 
the above examples, and they are combined with 
administration by an Indian Minister who is very 
unlikely to look beyond his own province and race lor 
research workers Moreover, the original grant of five 
lakhs of rupees (33 000/) a year for medical research 
was cut down to 3^ lakhs during the Wai, and is now 
recommended to be abolished In its place the 33 
lakhs accumulated bv the Indian Research I und 
Association during the War and ear marked for a 
new research laboratory in Delhi is to be capitalised 
to bring in about two lakhs a year for the full support 
of the bacteriological department, which is to be 
deprived of twelve of its officers—more than onc-third 
of the total number—'the whole savings from this 
small department being disproportionally gicat as 
compared with many far It ss valuable and life saving 
forms of expenditure The future of medical leseaich 
in India will be dark indeed if such large reductions 
in finance and personnel arc cflected and still indre so 
if the remaining funds are to be placed at the merev 
every year of the large Indian majorities on all the 
Provincial Councils few of whom have had the 
slightest scientific know ledge 01 training 

Im first congress of Polish Chemists and Phvsicists 
met in Warsaw on April 3 With a total membership 
of about 850 this meeting has taken a high place 
among recent Polish scientific congresses and the 
organising committee is to be congratulated upon the 
brilliant success achieved A large gathering of 
scientific and industrial chemists and physicists to 
gether with representatives of the Government the 
Municipality of Warsaw and of various societies ind 
corporations filled the Great Hall of the Technical 
High School of Warsaw on April 4 when the meeting 
was welcomed by Dr Mikulowski Pomorski (Minister 
of National Education) and short scientific addresses 
were delivered by Prof Ladislas Natanson (Ret tor of 
the Jagellonian University of Cracow) and by Profs 
Marchlewski, Bialobrzeski and Moscickt The seien 
.tdic proceedings of the sections were full of interest 
about 120 papers were read m various chemical 
sections and about 36 in the section of physics 
there were many communications showing serious 
work and real progress Particularly interesting in 
the section of physics were communications bv Profs 
Pienkowski, Zakrzewski, Wolfke and Reczynski on 
experimental investigations in progress in various 
University laboratories in Poland The meeting con 
eluded on April 6 with an address delivered by Prof 
Tolloczko, and the usual votes of thanks The hearty 
reception accorded to scientific men coming from all 
parts of Poland was much commented upon by those 
who attended this very successful meeting 

The first conversazione of the Royal Society this 
year will be held at the Society's rooms, Burlington 
House, on Wednesday, May 16 
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THr limes announces that the Anthropological- 
Geographical Society of Stockholm has conferred the 
Anders Retzius Medal m gold upon Sir Aurel Stem 
for his archaeological research m Central Asia 

run twenty ninth James Forrest lecture of the 
Institution of Civil Engineers will be delivered on 
Mav 4 by Sir Richard Glazebrook who will take as 
his subject The Interdependence of Abstract 
Science and Engineering ’ 

Dk H II Dale will deliver two Oliver Sharpey 
lectures at tin Royal College of Physicians of Ixmdon 
on May 1 and 3 at 5 o clock taking as his subject 
lhe Activity of the Capillary Blood vessels and its 
Relation to certain Forms of Toxxmia 

The Adolph von Bacyer Memorial lecture will be 
delivered before the Chemical Society by Prol W H 
Pcikiti in the Lecture Hall of the Institution of 
Mechanical I ngineers Storev s Gate S W 1 on 
Thursday Miv lo at 8 pm 

The Secretary for Mines h is appointed the follow¬ 
ing to be additional members of the Safety in Mines 
Research Board Prof W S Boulton Prof S M 
Dixon Dr J S Haldint Prof C H Lees and Prof 
J I Thorpe 

Tur Chemical Society Research Tund Committee 
will meet early in June Applications for grants 
should he made on forms obtainable from the Assistant 
Secretary Chemical Society', Burlington House 
Picc idilly Wi and must be lodged with the Assistant 
Secret try bv June 1 

Ai 1 Lie at ions for grants in aid of scientific in¬ 
vestigations bearing on agriculture to be carried out 
m England and Wales during the academic year 
beginning on October 1 next should re ich the Secretary, 
Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries Whitehall Place, 

S W 1 by at latest May 15 The applications must 
be made upon form A 230/1 copies of which can be 
obtained from the Secretary to the Ministry 

Applications are invited by the Ministry of Agri¬ 
culture and Fisheries for a limited number of research 
scholarships in agricultural and veterinary science, 
tenable for three years and each of the annual value 
of 200I The latest date for the receipt of applica¬ 
tions which must be made upon a prescribed form, is 
July 15 The form and particulars concerning the 
conditions of the scholarships are obtainable from the 
Secretary Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, 
Whitehall Place S W 1 

An election of not more than six junior Beit 
Memorial fellows for medical research will take place 
in July next, and the persons elected will be required 
to begin work on October 1 Each fellowship is of 
the annual value of 350/, and the usual tenure is 
three years The latest date for the receipt of 
applications is June 1, or, m the case of candidates 
giving residents abroad as referees, May 15 Forms 
of application and all information may be obtained 
by letter only addressed to Sir J K Fowler, Honorary 
Secretary Beit Memorial Fellowships for Medical 
Research, 35 Clarges Street, W 1 
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Dr Edward P Hydf, who organised the Nela 
Research Laboratories in 1908 and for the past few 
years has occupied the position of director of research 
of the National Lamp Works of the General Electric 
Co Cleveland, has tendered his resignation to take 
effect on June 30 Dr Hvde, who has been active 
in scientific and technical affairs for a number of 
years, has decided to take a prolonged rest abroad 
He will temporanh discontinue many of his activities 
in scientific and engineering societies but will retain 
the office of president of the International Commission 
on Illumination until its plenary meeting, to be held 
in the United States m 1924 

In connexion with Dr Simpson s Royal Institution 
discourse on " The Water in the Atmosphere ” pub 
lished in Naturf of April 14 Prof A W Bickerton 
writes to suggest an alternative formation for hail 
stones which have the form of cones mounted on 
hemispherical bases It is suggested that these may 
be formed by the freezing of raindrops which solidify 
first on the outside then, as the core freezes, the 
expansive pressure bursts the spheres along the lines 
of minimum resistance these being the lines of a 
pentagonal dodecahedron I he difficulty of this ex¬ 
planation is that soft hail to which reference was 


made by Dr Simpson, forms above the region where 
raindrops are met with Also the " stones ” of soft 
hail are frequently so large that the mass of twelve 
of them would be much greater than the mass of the 
largest possible raindrop — which has a diameter of 
less than half a centimetre 

The Gifford Lectures delivered m 1922 by Prof 
C Lloyd Morgan will shortly be published by Messrs 
Williams and Norgate under the title of ‘ Emergent 
Evolution ” Among the chapter headings are the 
following —emergence mental and non-mental, re¬ 
latedness, reference memory, images towards reality, 
vision and contact, relativity, causation and causality, 
and evolutionary naturalism 

Mlssrs Sotheran’s Catalogue of Science and 
Technology is always of bibliographic interest and 
value being carefully classified and containing in¬ 
formative annotations to many rase volumes offered 
for sale by the publishers of the catalogue The 
latest part is No 783, dealing with mathematics 
It should be seen by all who take an interest m 
the subject Ihe catalogue is obtainable from H 
Sotheran and Co , 140 Strand, W C 2 


Our Astronomical Column. 


Thf Plani 1 J cipher —This planet will arrive at 
opposition to the sun on May 5 when its distance 
from the earth will be about 410 millions of miles 
It is now visible during the whole night and is 
favour ibly situ ited for telescopic examination The 
Great Red Spot in the southern hemisphere remains 
faintly visible, and a slight increase in its rotation 
period has occurred in the last few years Its present 
longitude is 228°, so that it precedes the zero meridian 
ot bvstem II by about 3 n 38 m Observations of 
the transits of this marking will be valuable, and may 
be witnessed at about the following times — 


April 29 8 47 G M T 

Mav 1 10 21 „ 



b m 

May 8 xi 6 GMT 
, 11 8 37 . 

„ 13 10 is 

, 18 9 22 , 


The extensive dusky marking, known as the south 
tropical disturbance, is now in contact with the 
following end of the Great Red Spot, and it will be 
interesting to watch this object, as it passes the Red 
Spot in ensuing months 

From recent observations by Mr F Sargent of the 
Durham University Observatory, it appears that 
the rotation penoa of the south edge of the South 
Equatorial belt of Jupiter shows an abnormal period 
of 9 h 52" 1 37” This latitude on Jupiter falls between 
the two well-known currents, on which Systems I 
and II were based, the periods being 9 h 50“ 30* and 
9 h 55'" 40 6* (Nautical Almanac, 1923. p 568-71) 

The unusual time of rotation was derived from a 
mean of three markings, but the observations extended 
over too short an interval to obtain exact results 
There is no doubt, however, that there is au inter¬ 
mediate current between that in which the Great 
Red Spot is situated and the equatorial markings, and 
ij will be important to follow the objects seen by Mr 
Sargent which on March 29 were m longitudes from 
309 7 0 to 325 i° (System I) 
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Spectra of Three O type Stars —Dr H H 
Plaskett contributes to the Publications of the 
Dominion Astrophysical Observatory (vol 1, No 30) 
an important research on the spectra of three O-type 
stars These stars show enhanced line spectra 
which can only be reproduced terrestrially under 
extreme conditions of excitation Their spectra thus 
afford an opportunity for testing theories on the 
origin of spectra and for ascertaining some of the 
physical conditions in stellar atmospheres The 
stars in question were 10 Lacertse (Oe 5), 9 Sagittse 
(Oe 5) and B D 35 0 3930 N (Oe) and their spectra 
were secured with the universal spectroscope at¬ 
tached to the 72 inch reflector using one-, two- and 
three-prism dispersion Dr Plaskett first points out 
that if the Pickering lines (f Puppis) are due to 
enhanced helium Bohr’s theory predicts the existence 
of enhanced helium components about 2A to the 
violet of the hydrogen lines He then gives hi9 
evidence for showing that those predicted components 
are present in his spectra, which demonstrates that 
the Pickering lines and X 4686 are due to enhanced 
helium 

In two of the stars Dr Plaskett employs the mean 
wave-lengths of the enhanced helium lines for thd 
determination of the value of the Rydberg constant 
N2 for helium, and deduces the values of Planck’s 
constant and the mass and charge of the electron 
Those values he compares with recomputed valiies 
from Paschen’s value of N2 and with results from 
other methods of determination He deduces the 
temperatures of the O-type stars under discussion 
and gives the following values 9 Sagittae, 18,500° K , 
10 Lacertae 15,000° K , and B D 35® 3930 N, 22,000° 
K He finally suggests a modification of the Harvard 
Classification of the O-tvpe stars as follows 

Class Oo, Pickering Imes disappeared, Class O3, 
(BD 35° 3930 N) ordinary helium disappeared,; 
Class O7 (9 Sagittae) Mg+, 4481 missing;’'Class O9, 
Si III +, pair 4552, 4567, on the point of appearing*,- 
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Research Items 


Excavations at Ancient Carthage —A corre 
Spondent writing in the Itmes of April 9 describes 
the result of excavations on the site of ancient 
Carthage conducted by a party of Americans working 
in co-operation with 1 icnch archaeologists Their 
work is timely as the site of this city is in danger of 
becoming a modern suburb of Tunis Within the 
city itself the remains of two sanctuaries and the 
potters quarter have yielded some sculptured stones 
and numerous specimens of pottery But the most 
important discovery is an underground corridor 
through which a supply of water passed and some 
rock cut tombs containing statues two on recumbent 
stone coffins of Gieek work and others showing that 
the Carthaginians were dependent for their art on 
Greece and Egypt It is hoped that further cxplora 
tion will throw light on the Roman buildings and 
North African architecture during the Christian 
penod 

Clash of Ideals in Modern India —The Eirl of 
Ronaldshay Governor of Bengal 1917 22 delivered 
an interesting address before the Indian Section of 
the Royal Society of Arts which is printed in the 
Society s Journal (vol lxxi No 3 665) *on the 
situation in India The motive force of the nati\c 
movement is fear lest before the triumphant assert 
iveness of Western civilisation ill that is essentially 
and distinctively Indian is doomed to perish and 
utterly to disappear As regards edui ation there is 
dissatisfaction with the present system but it is n< t 
easy to discover what it is th it Indians desire to sec 
taking its place There is an emphatic Itmand for 
vocational or practical instruction—they object to the 
present courses as displaying a Western bias, the 
demand in Bengal for medical training is clamorous 
and widespread and manv Indians who are far 
from being hostile to the British annexioi desire to 
see a more distinctly Indian onentation given to the 
education imparted to their people The address 
Which deserves attention takes on the whole an 


optimistic view of the present situation 

Psychology and Criminal Responsibili rv—In 
Psyche (vol 111 No 2) Dr W Brown discusses the 
attitude of modem psychology to responsibility He 
Shows that there is a tendency for those who under 
stand incompletely the aims of modem psychology 
to believe that a general spread of its doctrines will 
result m a weakening of the sense of monl respon 
sibility He discusses the legal definition of re 
Sfeonsibihty and describes cases where a crime of 
violence may be committed for which the person 
cannot be held responsible T he psychologist as such 
is concerned with the problem of studying the causes 
in the history of the person wluch have led to the act 
and the contribution of recent work is in the direction 
Of tracing the influence of the acts and phantasies of 
infancy and childhood it appears not infrequently 
that the people answerable for the victim s upbringing 
were really responsible Modem psychology does not 
Contest the reality of moral responsibility While it 
holds the view that criminals suffering from certain 
forms of medial disease are less fully responsible than 
%re normal people it does not countenance the view 
that all criminals suffer from mental illness, nor that 
mental illness is an invariably sufficient excuse for 
crane 


t TRe Alphabet Iised in Writing Malay There 
$1 no record of the Malay language having been written 
Mtntfftbe Arabs reached Indonesia, the oldest existing 
ydOjjnnients being written in the Arabic character, 
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which is still largely used After the Arabs came the 
lortuguese Dutch and Fnglish and each nation 
adopted its own system It has been felt for a long 
time that it would be a convenience if a uniform 
system of spelling were adopted Hitherto the choice 
has lain between Arabic characters and the Dutch or 
English spelling none of which are quite satisfactory 
Mr C H Pownall in a pamphlet entitled T he 
Writing of Malay (Cambridge W Haffer and Sons 
I td ) suggests that the system known as Peetickay 
advocated by Dr W Perrett in 1 book issued by the 
same publishers m 1920 should be adopted It pos 
sesses the special advantage tint those who suffer 
from writer s cramp find it a great relief as the pen 
is more frequently raised from the paper than in 
ordinary writing Mr Pownall reg irds this system 
as preferable to the symbols used by the International 
Phonetic Association but it does not seem probable 
that a conservative oriental race will be inclined to 
adopt a new system instead of the systems to which 
they are accustomed In the end in spite of certain 
difficulties English will hold the field 

1 hi Laws oi Vision and ihj Techniqui of Art 
—In his treatise on landscape painting Birge Harrison 
shows that a picture is most artistic when it repro 
duces our retinal impressions and his theme has been 
taken up and developed by Messrs A Ames and C A 
Proctor and Miss Blanche Ames in an interesting 
paper published under the auspices of the Rumford 
1 unci in the I eliruary issue of the Proceedings of the 
American Vcadenn The retinal picture is less dis 
tinct at the edges th in at the centre and is distorted 
111 the barrel manner while the retina itself is 
more sensitive to blue neir the edge thin at the 
centre When a photogr iph of a landsc ipe or build 
mg taken with a camera having a lens w tli the same 
properties is the ive is compared with one taken 
with a corrected lens that takci with the artificial 
eye pro luets the more artistic effect On ex imining 
a number of pictures by distinguished artists the 
mthors ha\e found evidence of the use—conscioi s or 
unconscious of the technique suggested by these laws 
of vision by da Vinci Rembiandt Israels Millet 
Turner Whistler De Hoogh and others but only by 
one living artist—Orpcn The authors urge that the 
retinal picture should be made the basis of the 
technique ot art 

Ci assification O” Cirrus Clouds In Geografiska 
annaler 19 22 3 4 Mr H H Hildebrandsson has a 
short paper in which he discusses an international 
terminology for the vinous kinds of cirrus clouds 
After full consideration of the forms of cirrus de 
scribed by I Besson C J R Cave A W Clavden 
C ley J Loisel 1 AbW Maze H Osthoff and 
J Vincent all the classifications of whom are sum 
mansed Mr Hildebrandsson proposes seven main 
types Some of these are rare and none is common 
in its typical form but they serve as a basis of a 
classification to which all cirrus can be referred The 
seven types each of which is briefly desenbed and 
in many cases illustrated are uncmus or caudatua, 
vertebratus, pennatus filosus confertus floccosus, 
and nebulus The names have the merit of being 
indicative of each type and are easily remembered* 
The classification certainly seems to be sounder 
some former ones which recognised a dozen or more 
mam types 

Climatological Normals for Egypt and the 
Sudan— The Physical Department of the Ministry 
of Public Works, Egypt has issued a book of normals 
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which comprises 63 stations, and in addition to the 
Egyptian and Sudanese stations it includes seven 
stations m Cyprus one m Crete, and one in Abyssinia 
Many of the normals cover a period of 20 years 
Normals for rainfall are given for 76 stations, for the 
total number of years for which trustworthy records 
are available It is said not to be uncommon 
especially in the Sudan, for the relative humidities 
to fall below 10 or even 5 per cent Wind force 
given throughout is stated to be in terms of numbers 
on the Beaufort scale The scale is given as 0-10 
but Beaufort scale should be 0-12 The equivalents 
in miles per hour given for the scale 0-10 is m fair 
agreement with the Beaufort values 0-10 gi\en by 
the British Meteorological Office The percentage 
frequency of wind direction is given for most stations 
Most of the Egyptian stations have single louvred 
screens , this seems scarcely satisfactory, especially 
for a hot country Monthly maps are given for 
isobars and prevailing winds, for air isotherms and 
for rainfall The tables of normals art of great 
value to the world s meteorology The absolutely 
highest temperature on a single day at many stations 
exceeds 120® F and in places even touches 130° F 
On the coldest day in winter frost is exceptional in 
the shade to the south of 20° N Rainfall for a single 
day is occasionally more than the average total fall 
for the month , there are two instances of 11 inches 
and more in the 24 hours —at Alexandria in December 
1888 and Tomb6 in the Sudan in July 1914 A ram 
fall map intended as a frontispiece will be issued 
separately 

Pfat in thf United States —Though peat is 
still looked on with hesitation as a source of industrial 
fuel in the near future every national geological sur 
vey is attracted by the numerous schemes for its 
exploitation That of the United States has issued 
Bulletin 728, on The occurience and uses of Peat 
in the United States by E R Soper and C C 
Osborn (1922) The maps record veiy considerable 
deposits in the regions of more temperate climate, as 
m Minnesota towards the Canadian border It is 
pointed out that contrary to popular belief, the 
Mississippi basm is poor in peat, owing to the high 
temperature which accelerates the decay of vegeta¬ 
tion and the frequent floods, which deposit sheets of 
alluvium Some of the plates illustrating the infilling 
of basins of various types introduce unusual scenes, 
such as the Dismal Swamp, with its decaying forest 
m the Virginian coastal plain When we come to the 
treatment of peatlands for raising crops, we find that 
the customary advice is given, to clear away the 
upper peat as much as possible, to dram thoroughly, 
and to add materials that will provide the land with 
something like a reasonable soil The case is familiar 
to us through agriculture in the English fenlands 
The Bulletin forms a good handbook for the apprecia¬ 
tion of lowland peat-deposits by the student 

Genftics of Productivity —In a study of pro¬ 
ductiveness in apple trees Sax and Gowen (Bull 305, 
Maine Agric Fxpt Sta) show that this quality is 
closely associated with habit of growth although soil 
differences m an orchard also play a part They also 
show (Bull 307) that many commercial varieties of 
apples are self sterile and that insect visits are essential 
for the setting of fruit They recommend the inter- 
planting of different varieties which are inter-fertile 
and flower at the same time In two other papers 

g Julls 301 and 306) on milk production in Holstein- 
nesian cattle a further study is made of the trans¬ 
mitting powers of sires for milk production, and 
of the relative merits of a 7-day or a 365- 
day t*st for the relation between milk yield and 
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percentage of butter fat That the daughters of 
different sires inherit differences in their milk pro¬ 
duction is well known But pedigree results snow 
that the cattle breeder’s principle that “ like begets 
like is not a sufficient one to follow in breeding for 
milk production 

Moulds on Mfat in Cold Storage —On behalf 
of the Tood Investigation Board, h T Brooks and 
M N Kidd recently published, in Special Report 
No 0 of the Board (1921), an account of the ‘ black 
spot ” produced upon meat in cold storage by the 
activity of moulds In this report it was demon¬ 
strated that the moulds responsible for the discolora¬ 
tion could grow and reproduce although the meat 
w as kept at - 6° C FT Brooks and C C Hansford 
have now published the more interesting mycological 
results of this valuable piece of applied research in 
the Transactions of the British Mycological Society, 
vol 8 Part III, pp 113-142, 1923 They conclude 
that Cladosponum herbarum is the species responsible 
for all the cases of black spot on meat they have 
observed and that Horttwdendron cladosportodes is 
identical with it This Cladosponum appears to 
occur very generally on vegetable refuse as well as 
on meat and to be very variable in habit so that a 
careful control of its structure and growth on a wide 
range of culture media is necessary for its identifica¬ 
tion \finy of its forms appear to have been de¬ 
scribed as species Among the other moulds growing 
on cold stored meat two new species, Sporolrtchutn 
carnis and lorula bolryotdes, have been isolated, 
while on one occasion a new genus turned up in a 
woolly patch of mould present on a consignment of 
skinned Australian rabbits In view of the laboratory 
from which the present work is issued, it is appropriate 
that the authors have named the new genus Ward- 
omyces in memory of the late Prof Marshall Ward 

The Spread of Rusis upon Clrfals —With work 
proceeding for the new Ph D degree at many British 
Universities we shall probably have many theses 
published in wluch essentially British problems are 
materially elucidated by overseas investigators 
Certainly Karm Chand Mehta, now professor of 
botany at Agra College, India as a result of his work 
at Cambridge under the direction of Mr t T Brooks, 
has given us a most valuable study of the methods 
by which cereals are attacked year after year by the 
various species of the rusts (now published in the 
Trans Brit Mycological Soc, vol 8 Part III, 
pp 142-176,1923) The rusts are quite unable to grow 
as saprophytes, hence there is great difficulty in 
their continued maintenance in pure culture, and 
much discussion as to the method by which these 
fungi maintain themselves through the winter when 
their normal host plant is harvested in the autumn 
These parasites were some of the first microscopic 
forms in which a well-marked life cycle was traced 
with essential stages in two separate host species, 
often plants of widely different nature, and in the 
case of the black rust of wheat, Pucctma gramims 
Pers , the present paper supplies further evidence for 
the truth of an oft-contested thesis that the wheat 
plants may be infected from the accidial stage upon 
the winter host, the wild barberry In the case of 
the other rusts of wheat, brown rust, P trthctrta 
Erikss, and yellow rust, P glumarum Enkss *nd 
Heun, the observations and experiments here recorded 
show the significance of the self-sown seedlings of the 
wheat left in the ground after the harvest, upon 
these the fungus persists and the uredospores formed 
upon them are the main source of infection of the 
new crop This paper, as some earlier classic papers 
from the Cambridge laboratory, is fundamentally 
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opposed to the point of view of the great Scandinavian 
mycologist Eriksson, who has assumed that the fungus 
must persist through the life-cycle of the host plant 
as an undetectable protoplasmic contamination 
‘ mycoplasm, intermingled with its own living sub¬ 
stance 

Artesian Water in Australia —In the report 
for 1921 of the Director of Mines and Government 
Geologist for South Australia there is included a 
useful map of the principal artesian basins of Australi i, 
made in connexion with the interstate conference on 
artesian water which met at Adelaide in September 
1921 The map is of special interest in showing the 
isopotential lines or the heights above sea-level to 
which the water will rise These lines hive been 
accurately determined in many parts of the great 
artesian basin especially in New South Wales and 
Queensland 1 hey are less certain m parts of South 
Australia but they are sufficiently accurate to show 
the absence of any concealed south westerly outlet 
The basin as a whole has marginal intake beds sur 
rounding it Fragmental isopotential lines for the 
Murray river basin have been embodied in the map 
The scale of the map is too small to allow detail in 
the case of the basins of Willochra valley Port Pine, 
Cowell, and Adelaide plains There is a lack of in 
formation in the case of the Y ucla basin but from the 
variable salinity of the water it would seem to be 
derived from more thin one source m the sandy desert 
Generalised Opiicvl Law —Part x of volume 24 
of the Transactions of the Optical Society contains 
the generalised optical law communicated by Mr T 
Smith to the Society in December last and called by 
him the optical cosine law It includes as special 
cases the law of refraction the coma sine law the 
axial displacement and other exact laws of optical 
instruments, and runs thus If I is the angle of 
inclination of a ray to a chosen fixed direction in the 
object space and I' the inclination of the emergent 
ray to a chosen fixed direction in the image space 
then the rays for which cos l-p cos T -i q where p 
and q are constant touch caustics S in the object and 
S' in the image space, and if S be displaced a small 
distance s along the fixed direction in the object 
space to S, the image caustic S' will move along the 
fixed direction in the image space through a distance 
s', where n's' — mp and n n' are the refractive indices 
of the object and image media The application of 
this generalised law to the construction of a telescope 
aplanatic at all magnifications is given as an lllustra 
tion 


* 


Wind Steadiness in the Uppfr Air —To the 
March number of the Meteorological Magazine Mr H 
Harries contributes some curious facts about the 
flights of toy balloons in races organised by Major 
MacLuhch at Brighton during the summer of 1922 
On August 23 two balloons were libeiated together, 
and next morning they descended m the little village 
of Marcel par Vitrey Haute Saone having travelled 
in company S 51 0 E , 295 miles On September 21 
two others started together m a dead calm, made a 
perpendicular ascent of about 2000 feet, and dis¬ 
appeared in a cloud Within 12 hoars both dropped 
in the streets of Cassel, Germany the course and 
distance beirfg N 85° E 365 miles, at a rate of 30 
miles an hour Numerous balloons were sent off on 
September 9 under well-marked antacyclomc north 
wind conditions The cards of 43 of them were 
recovered within a small area m the north of France, 
nearly all having followed a course between S 2 0 E 
and S 5 0 E They had attained an altitude where 
the wind was of gale force, one of the balloons, found 
hours after its despatch, having covered 108 miles, 
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at a rate exceeding 43 miles an hour Of a different 
character were the flights of September 13, the 
balloons being liberated in front of a cyclone approach¬ 
ing Brighton from the midland counties The cards 
of 20 were returned, and of these 15 were drawn into 
the cyclone and descended in various places in Kent, 
Essex, Suffolk, Bucks and Berks—the greater part of 
the circuit of the cyclone The other five apparently 
attaining a higher altitude, were caught in a westerly, 
veering north-westerly current, which carried them 
to north eastern Y ranee One dropped at St Ouen, 
Pans, 226 miles distant from another despatched at 
the same time, which descended at Thatcham Park, 
Stowe, Bucks 

Active Hydrogen and Chiorine —In the Pro¬ 
ceedings of the Science Association Maharajah’s 
College, Vizianagram published in December 1922, 
Mr Y Venkataramaiah gives an account of some 
further experiments he has made on active hydrogen 
Hydrogen gas obtained by the action of heat, and of 
watir on sodium hydride as well as hydrogen gas 
which had bubbled through molten sodium reacted 
with sulphur m the cold and therefore contained 
active hydrogen Similar results were obtained with 
potassium and calcium Other methods for the 
ictivation of hydrogen {burning oxygen in hydrogen, 
surface combustion of hydrogen and oxygen on 
platinum high tension arc in hydrogen, high tempera¬ 
ture ire in hydrogen and the passage of hydrogen 
through heated platinum and palladium) are described 
in further papers In the same journal Mr Venka- 
taramaiah describes the activation of chlonne, pre¬ 
pared by heating gold chloride and dried with 
phosphorus pentoxide, by the silent discharge by 
electric discharges in the gas, by ultra violet light, 
and bv the heat of an electric arc The gas combines 
with ozone to form 0 , 0 , with suljShur to form S,C 1 „ 
and reacts with benzene in the dark to form C,H,C 1 , 
Thl Hi rulrt Pendulum Hardnes' Tester — 
Two points to be looked for in a hardness tester 
arc simplicity of operation and results independent 
of the miss and thickness of the sp.cimen These 
arc among the desirable features of a new instrument 
made by Messrs Edward G Herbert, Ltd of Man¬ 
chester others being portability and the immunity 
of the specimen from damage due to testing lhin 
stnp c ise carburised steels minerals, and glazes on 
pottery thus come withm the scope of the machine 
lhe apparatus consists of an arched casting weighing 
4 kg , surmounted by a curved spirit-level graduated 
from o to 100 It is supported on the specimen by 
a x 111m ball fixed beneath the centre of the arch 
With the standard setting the instrument has its 
centre ef gravity o 1 mm below the centre of the bill, 
and is thus free to oscillate “ Scale tests are made 
by placing this rocker normally on the specimen and 
tilting it until the level-bubble reads o On releasing 
the instrument the graduation to which the bubble 
floats is the * Scale Hardness Number ’ (e g glass 97, 
mild steel 30) The recommended ” Time tests ” 
are made by causing the ' Dendulum ' to oscillate 
and noting with a stop-waten the time for ten swings 
Strange to say while nnld steel requires 20 seconds, 
the ‘ lime Hardness Number ” of glass is 100 seconds 
Both tests, then depend upon the degree of indenta¬ 
tion of the specimen, and a time factor appears to be 
Involved There is good agreement between succes¬ 
sive determinations While the instrument detects 
strain hardness,' it does not appear to indicate 
relative machining properties The high ranges of 
the time hardness scale may be opened out by raising 
the centre of gravity of the " pendulum,” ana 
altogether the system presents many important 
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The “Zoological Record.” 


\\J ITH the exception of the ' Archiv fttr Natur- 
’ * gesclnchte, 1 ’ which is about nine years behind¬ 
hand and consequently of very little use, the ' Zoo¬ 
logical Record ' is at present the only bibliographical 
guide to zoological literature being published m 
the whole world In the annual report which the 
Council of the Zoological Society will lay before the 
forthcoming annual general meeting it is recom¬ 
mended that the Society shall not undertake the 
printing of any further volumes after the issue of the 
one m hand unless it receives substantial assistance 
towards meeting the cost It is estimated that the 
cost of preparation and printing is 1900! towards 
which about Sool is received mom sales and sub 
scnptions, leaving a net cost of 1100/ 

With the object of ascertaining the views of 
other societies interested m scientific zoology on the 
question, a meeting of representatives was held m 
the Board Room of the Natural History Museum on 
Apnl 16 In the absence of Sir Sidney Harmer 
the director owing to a family bereavement, the 
chair was taken by Lord Rothschild, a Irustee of the 
Museum and himself an eminent zoologist Among 
the institutions and societies represented were the 
following Linnean Society, Geological Society, 
Marine Biological Association of the United Kingdom 
Imperial Bureau of Entomology, British Ornitho 
logists Union British Ornithologists’ Club, Royal 
Society of "tropical Medicine and Hygiene, Wellcome 
Bureau of Scientific Research, Malacological Society 
Conchological Society Challenger Society Ento¬ 
mological Society of London Letters urging the 
need for the ' Zoological Record ” were received from 
representatives of the tropical Diseases Bureau, 
Liverpool School of Tropical Medicine, and the 
Universities of Cambridge Durham, Birmingham and 
Wales lhe meeting was unanimously agreed as 
to the imperative need for the continuance of the 
Record and authorised Sir Sidney Harmer to form a 
committee of those interested to confer with the 
Zoological Society as to the arrangements for carrying 
on the work 


In response to a question as to the attitude of the 
Trustees of the British Museum, Lord Rothschild 
stated that they had ordered the following statement 
to be sent to the Zoological Society for use in support 
of its appeal for assistance 

" I he Trustees of the Bntish Museum recognise the 
great value of the services rendered to science by the 
Zoological Society, which has for some years pro¬ 
duced the annual volumes of the * Zoological Record ’ 
The indexing, year by year, of the names of newly- 
described genera and species, and of alterations in 
the names of others may be regarded as an absolutely 
essential adjunct to work m this science Although 
primarily of importance to systematists, the establish¬ 
ment of a correct nomenclature and the recording of 
new names are quite as necessary to workers in other 
branches of zoology, who are ultimately dependent 
on the systematists for the discrimination of the 
species with which they deal With the accumulation 
of an enormous body of new facts increasing in 
amount each year and much of it hidden away m 
the pages of publications which are difficult of access, 
the study of zoology is peculiarly dependent on having 
the record kept complete and up to date The work 
of future naturalists would become almost impossible 
if each investigator had to make for himself a complete 
survey of the literature of his subject, published 
during many years without being indexed The 
1 rustees are accordingly of opinion that the continued 
publication of the ' Zoological Record ’ is indispen¬ 
sable to the progress of zoology They have heard 
with regret that the Council of the Zoological Society 
is unable to undertake the sole financial responsi¬ 
bility for the appearance of the annual volume, and 
they have no hesitation m expressing their conviction 
that in these circumstances a strong effort should 
be made to obtain contributions from scientific 
societies and other bodies interested with the view 
of relieving the Zoological Society of a part 01 
the burden which it is no longer willing to carry 
unaided ’ 


Agricultural Progress in India. 


T HE steady advance in the progress of scientific 
agriculture in India is reflected in a recent 
number of the Agricultural Journal for India (xvn , 
part vi) in which a variety of experimental work 
is reported D R Sethi describes successful at¬ 
tempts to reclaim large tracts of the desert area of 
the Kapurthala State, illustrated bv striking photo- 

O hs Since 1918 about 100 acres of the worst 

in the district have been levelled and provided 
with an ample supply of irrigation water free from 
alkali salts bv means of a large tube well equipped 
with power-driven machinery The loose sandy 
soil was rendered more tenacious by green manuring 
with sann-hemp, which decays m about a fortnight 
after ploughing m and has a most marked action 
in binding the, sand together, further improve¬ 
ment being effected by the introduction of clay 
carted from the low-lands Good crops of maize, 
cotton, wheat, sugar-cane, cow-peas and other legumin¬ 
ous crops are now being grown on the land, and it 
is hoped to be able to render such reclamation an 
economic proposition 

As the relative value of nitrogenous organic manures 
depends largely upon their nitnfiability, F J Plymen 
ana D V Bal have tested a number of these on 
various typical soils of the Central Provinces and 
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Behar, under varying conditions of climate and 
cultivation The nitrogen of castor cake appears 
to be quickly available in most soils, the others 
following m decreasing order of availability Ground 
nut cake is exceptional in that it decomposes slowly 
in most soils, but very rapidly and effectively in 
black cotton soil The nitrifying power of typical 
rice soil, where the cultivation is of an anaerobic 
or semi-anaerobic nature during a great part of the 
year, is much less than that of soils subject to open 
cultivation 

The phosphatic manuring of rice soil has received 
attention from M R Ramaswami Sivan in pot and field 
experiments with Trichinopoly phosphatic nodule. 
This mineral contains too much lime, iron, and 
alumina to be manufactured economically into super¬ 
phosphate but it appears to be a suitable manure 
for paddy lands when applied with decomposing 
organic matter In pot cultures with nee the phos¬ 
phate alone was ineffective, but the addition of 
green manure brought the phosphate into action 
and resulted in a very considerable increase ip crpp, 
Nitrogen, as sulphate of ammonia, was a less efficient 
agent in rendering the phosphate available The , 
residual effect of this mineral phosphate seems to be „ 
considerable, but this point u still under investigation. 4 

* ' > ~ - > ' i A ' 
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The hvdrogen-ion concentrations of some Indian 
soils ana plant juices have been determined by 
W R G Atkins (Bull 136 Agricultural Research 
Institute Pusa), who suggests that the method may 
be useful to agriculture in various ways as, for 
example to delimit the degrees of soil acidity or 
alkalinity within which it is possible to grow certain 
crops, and to determine the lime requirements of 
particular soils The acidity of some sandy Assam 
soils is suggested as the cause of their high content 
of available phosphate which is beneficial to indigo 
and other crops The reaction even of highly cal¬ 
careous soils may be somewhat modified by mammal 
treatment the use of such manures is sulphate of 
ammonia or potash rendering the soils slightly less 
alkaline the reduction being about P, ( o 4 A 
further reduction takes place in waterlogged soil, 
owing to the accumulation of carbonic acid The 
value of gypsum on black alkali lands is attributed 
to the fact that calcium sulphate will, by precipita¬ 
tion, of calcium carbonate reduce the alkalinity of 
a sodium carbonate solution from P H 10 or less to 
P,i 8 the latter being a limit suitable for plant life 
whereas the former is not 


Fact and Phantasy in Industrial Science 1 

'T'HE title of the lecture is intended to add to the 
1 obvious meaning of industrial science " the 
complementary idea of a discipline or school of 
philosophy and an interpretation under which the 
antithesis conveyed in the current expression pure 
and applied science ’ is divested of any unreality 
In regard to accumulation of exact knowledge of 
phenomeni no distinction of method or object is 
evident Pure science however is ideal in i sense 
which seldom characterises mdustri il resc irch or 
scientific development of production 

The cellulose industries represent t vast accumula¬ 
tion of exact knowledge and a foimidable array of 
statistical ev dilation of fundamental matters of 
accepted fact This tends to climin ite phantasy and 
lmagimtion from the investigation of the primary 
routine processes of these industries, whereas these 
faculties hive full play in the secondary arts of 
decorative treatment eg m weaving design blc idling 
and finishing dyeing and printing on the other hand 
science has contributed new products e g mercerised 
cottons and the artificial (cellulose) silks and 
attendant progressive extensions and developments 
both artistic and scientific Systematic scientific 
study of cotton as an organic structuie as a colloidal 
complex with specifically characteristic hydration 
capacity, and as a chemical individual, is opening a 
vista of new developments of the primary textile 
industries 

Moreover, industrial research m this section adopts 
the unit cotton hair as the determining factor of the 
industry, which is a radical change of the basis of 
accepted fact, from the empirical to the scientific 
Similarly in the papermakxng industry, current 
research concerns itself with units of minute dimen¬ 
sions and the phenomena of the unseen and sub- 
sensible order This trend of research again involves 
the faculties of phantasy and its more disciplined form 
of imagination 

The future of creative or constructive development 
of the cellulose industry would appear to be bound 
up with the application of physical and biological 
method the former m investigating the properties 
of cellulose as such and its actions and reactions 
in relation to light, heat and electricity , the latter 

1 AbMraCt of a ducourw delivered at the Royal Institution on Friday, 
> t February J e, by Mr C b Cross, FRS 
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m investigating the conditions of origin of cellulose 
structures, the natural history of bdctenal resolu¬ 
tions and the formation of humus peat, lignite and 
coal This general sketch of the matter of the lecture 
was developed by specimens and demonstrations 


Depth of Earthquake Foci 

'■PHE question of the depth of earthquake foci is 
* attracting considerable attention among seis¬ 
mologists and forms the subjet t of several recent 
papers (Moil Not R A S , Geoph Sup , vol 1 , 1923, 
pp 15-22 22 31 and 50 55) In the first of these 

Dr Dorothy Wrinch and Dr H Jeffreys consider 
the seismic waves from the Oppau explosion of 
September zi 1921 which were registered at five 
observatories on the Continent at distances ranging 
from no to 365 km from Oppau Using the method 
of least squares, they find that the velocities of the 
P and S waves (first and second preliminary tremors) 
are respectively 54 and 3 15 kin per sec These 
values which arc of course those for the superficial 
sedimentary layer are much less than those deter¬ 
mined from observations of earthquake waves (7 I 
and 4 o km per sec ) for the upper layers 

A more important earthquake with a superficial 
origin is the Pamir earthquake of February 10, 1911, 
which as Prince Galit7in suggested and Dr Jeffreys 
has shown was the result of the fall of a great 
landslip This earthquake was recorded at seis- 
mological stations all over the world Dr Jeffreys 
compares the times of arrival of the P and S waves 
at various distances from the origin with those given 
by the standard tables The latter represent the 
average of a large number of earthquakes the foci 
01 which were situated at various though unknown, 
depths but none of which was on the surface Now, 
if the latter depths were great as suggested by the 
late Dr G W Walker there should be considerable 
differences between the observed times for the Pannr 
earthquake and those given bv the tables I rom 
the absence of any such differences Dr Jeffreys 
concludes that the foci of the earthquakes on which 
our tables are based were rot at depths greater 
than 120 km 

In the third paper, Prof lurncr supplements a 
former note (see Naturf, vol 110 p 55) Observa¬ 
tions on the angle of emergence of earthquake waves 
at Pulkova led Gaht/in to discern the existence of 
three new ‘ critical surfaces at the depths of 106, 
232 and 492 km Prof Turner remarks that the 
relative depths of earthquake foci also concentrate 
about three chief values The absolute depths are 
unknown but, if thev are the same as those of 
Galitzin * surfaces, thev result in a surface value of 
the P waves agreeing with that obtained from the 
Oppau explosion, and suggest that destructive earth¬ 
quakes probably originate in the uppermost layer, 
at a depth of 106 km 

Prof Omon attacks the question from a different 
point of view but also depends on time-observations 
(Japanese Journ of A sir and Gtoph , vol 1 1922, 
abstracts p 16) He finds that the distance (x km ) 
of a station from the earthquake centre and the 
duration (y sec) of the first preliminary tremor at 
the station are connected by the relation *-=74 vy 
I rom observ ations made at three stations (1 okyo, 
Mito, and Choshi), he finds that the focal depths of 
ten earthquakes felt at Tokyo in 1919-1921 range 
between 27 5 and 46 o km, with an average of 
34 km In a later paper (Setsmol Notes , vol 1, 
No 3), he assigns, by the same method a depth of 
48 km to the focus of the semi-destructive Tokyo 
earthquake of April 26, 1922 C D 
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University and Educational Intelligence 

Belfast —At the meeting of Senate of the Queen’s 
University held on April 20, it was agreed to receive 
the resignation of the vice-chancellor, the Right Hon¬ 
ourable and Rev Thomas Hamilton Dr Hamilton 
was appointed vice-chancellor by Queen Victoria in 
1889 as president of Queen s College At that time 
the annual endowment was 8000/ and the number 
of students less than 400 The annual endowment 
is now 36,000/ and the number of students 1250 
During his long presidency his services were in¬ 
valuable In 1901 a fund of 100,000/ for the better 
equipment of the College was received, which made 
possible the erection of laboratories for teaching and 
research By the Universities Act of 1908 the Queen’s 
College was dissolved and became the Queens Uni¬ 
versity, and Dr Hamilton was named in the charter 
as vice-chancellor and president The Senate ap¬ 
pointed a special committee to make inquiries as to 
a person suitable for nomination to tne office of 
president and vice chancellor 

I eeds — The Leeds Education Committee and the 
University have co-operated in setting up a new 
course of framing for students who may expect to 
occupy posts of directive responsibility in the printing 
trades The University has no Printing Department 
of its own but in other respects is able to offer the 
kind of training which is needed by a man who will 
afterwards take a responsible position in business hfe 
The Leeds Technical School Printing Department, on 
the other hand, is to provide technical training in the 
various processes of printing and the full course will 
extend over four years The first three years will be 
spent in reading for the University degree, one of the 
subjects for which will be printing A fourth year, 
leading to a diploma, will be spent wholly on printing 
at the Technical School The work for the degree 
will comprise economics including commercial and 
financial organisation and the economics of the print¬ 
ing and allied industries, statistics, accountancy, 
commercial law, mathematics physics mechanical 
engineering, and printing The scheme will come into 
operation next October 

The Dewsbury County Borough Council has voted 
a grant of 400/ a year to the University and the 
Halifax County Borough Councd has made a grant 
of 750/ for the current financial year 

Dr R W Whytlaw-Gray, Fellow of University 
College, London, has been appointed professor of 
chemistry as from October x in succession to Prof 
Arthur Smithells From 1900 to 1902 Dr Whytlaw- 
Gray worked under Sir William Ramsay on a re- 
determination of the atomic weight of nitrogen This 
work was completed in the laboratory of Prof R 
Anschtitz m the University of Bonn On his return 
from Germany m 1906 Dr, Whytlaw-Gray was 
appointed on Sir William Ramsay’s staff at University 
College, London, and in 1908 he became assistant 
professor While there, he conducted important in¬ 
vestigations on the physical constants of gases and 
was associated with Sir William Ramsay in the well- 
known work on radium emanation (niton) This 
work involved exceptional experimental difficulties, 
less than one-tenth of a cubic millimetre of the gas 
being available With this almost infinitesimal 
quantity Messrs Ramsay and Whytlaw-Gray suc- 
* ceeded in determining its physical properties, thus 
proving that the emanation belonged to the helium 
family of elements In connexion with this very 
deUcate work. Dr Whytlaw-Gray constructed a 
specially designed balance which was sensitive to 
1/25° thousandth of a milligram Since 1914 Dr, 
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Whytlaw-Gray has been science master at Eton 
College 

London —A course of eight free public lectures 
on " Nutrition ’’ will be given at King’s College for 
Women (Household and Social Science Department), 

61 Campden Hill Road, W 8, by Prof V H Mottram, 
on Mondays and Wednesdays, beginning on April 30 
The lecture hour is 4 30, and no tickets are required 

Oxford —The next award of the Rolleston 
Memorial Prize will be made in Trinity Term, 1924 
The Prize, the value of which is about 100/, is given 
for original research m animal and vegetable tnotpho- 
logy physiology and pathology, or anthropology 
Candidates must be graduates of Oxford or Cambridge 
of not more than six years’ standing For other con¬ 
ditions the Oxford University Gazette for April 11 
should be consulted Candidates wishing to compete 
must forward their memoirs to the Registrar of the 
University of Oxford before March 31, 1924 

Mr Georce Grant, Appointments Secretary and 
Senior Warden of the University Halls of Residence 
for Men Students, Umversity of Liverpool, has been 
appointed Registrar of University College, Southamp¬ 
ton, r as from September 1, 1923 

Dr S P Smith has been appointed professor of 
electrical engineering at the Royal Technical College, 
Glasgow, in succession to Prof Magnus Maclean, who 
is about to retire after occupying the chair for twenty- 
four years Since 1912, Dr Smith has been lecturer, 
and later assistant professor, in the Electrical Depart¬ 
ment of the City Guilds (Engineering) College, 
Imperial College of Science and Technology, London 

An important conference is being organised by the 
Umversity of Leeds for the discussion of certain 
questions affecting the supply of full time education 
for bovs and girls beyond the age of eleven years and 
the choice of subjects in school examinations The 
conference will be held in the Great Hall of the Uni¬ 
versity on Saturday afternoon June 9. and will be 
attended by representatives of schools and univer¬ 
sities, as well as by others engaged in educational 
work The main subject of discussion will be the 
broadening of the basis of the secondary - school 
curriculum Though less than three per cent of 
pupils in State-aided secondary schools proceed to 
universities, the courses usually follows! lead to 
examinations of university matriculation standard 
and scope, and are unsuitable for pupils who will not 
continue their education at universities The follow¬ 
ing motions will therefore be put before the con¬ 
ference for consideration, and a vote will be taken 
upon them —(1) That representations be made to the 
Board of Education, urging the pressing need of further 
provision (by legislative change, if necessary) for the 
full-time education of boys and girls up to the age 
of sixteen, to include not only instruction of the type 
now offered by the recognised secondary schools, but 
such variations from it as will meet the needs of pupils 
who may not intend to proceed to a university. 
(2) That this conference welcomes the recent action 
of the Joint Matriculation Board of the Northern 
Universities in the direction of allowing greater free¬ 
dom in the choice of subjects in the Fust Secondary 
School examination, but is of opinion that greater 
freedom in the grouping of courses for the Higher 
Certificate is desirable in the educational interest of 
the pupils in secondary schools Correspondence ott 
the subject of this conference may be address^ to 
Sir Michael Sadler or to Mr A E. Wheeler, The* 
University, Leeds, who will be glad to have the naspf, 
of those intending to be present fit the conference,, j. 
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Societies and Academies. 

London 

Geological Society, March 28 —Dr H H Thomas, 
vice-president in. the chair —E Greenly Further 
researches on the succession and metamorphism m 
the Mona complex Fiagments from the volcanic 
senes of Bangor show that the metamorphism of the 
complex is older than that series The basic schists 
of tne Eastern Aethwy region appear to be denved 
from the spilitic lavas A singular effect of am- 
morphism in its earliest stages is that quarts epiclasts 
have been corroded and invaded by the carbonates 
of a calcareous gnt Titaniferous varieties of the 
Bodwrog marble in the Penmynydd /one furnish 
evidence as to the conditions of development under 
dynamic metamorphism, of rutile and of sphene 
As regards the ancient floor, more fragments of 
ancient crystalline schists have been found, one of 
them being in the Fydlyn Beds, 1 lower horizon than 
any that had hitherto yielded any such fragments 
The gneissic structures are older than the deposition 
of the bedded succession Banding resulted from 
deformation of a differentiated basic magma at an 
advanced stage of consolid ition Three generations 
of pegmatite are distinguished the earliest of which 
is subsequent to the consolid ition of the banded 
gneiss Granitoid banding followed granitoid permea 
tion and also the appearance of the busic magma 
from which the hornblendic gneisses were developed 
Thus, the miciceous gneisses must be regarded as 
the oldest known member of the gncissoid complex 

Aristotelian Society, April 9 —Prof A N White 
head, president, in the chair —C D Broad Various 
meanings of the term unconscious ’ Six senses 
of the term " unconscious are distinguished 
(1) As used to differentiate one kind of substance 
from another, it means ' inanimate (2) As applied 
to the temporary condition of an anim ite substance, 
it means ' not at the moment consciously aware of 
anything This definition is not complcto till we 
have defined (3), conscious ’ and unconscious 
as applied to experiences An experience is ‘ relatively 
unconscious ” if it is owned by some mind which 
is not at the time in control of a body It is 
" absolutely unconscious if, at the time of its 
occurrence it is owned by no nnnd These arc the 
only senses in which we can literally talk of " uncon¬ 
scious experiences “ (4) The traces and dispositions 

which have to be assumed in order to explain memory, 
instinctive behaviour, etc , are often called uncon¬ 
scious states ” There is no reason to think that 
these are, or are anything hke, experiences It is 
best to call them mnemic continuants ’ (5) 

Experiences which were conscious when they happened 
but cannot now be remembered by normal means, 
are often called " unconscious " It would be better 
to call them * inaccessible ” Their traces form part 
of the unconscious In sense (4) They themselves 
are not literally unconscious experiences in sense (3) 
Lastly, (6) the name ' unconscious is often applied 
to ordinary conscious experiences (especially desires 
and emotions) which are not properly discriminated 
_ by their owner because the acknowledgment of their 
true nature and objects would be unflattering to him 

Royal Meteorological Society, April rS —Dr C 
Chree, president, in the chair—W H Dines and 
>, L, H G Dines An examination of British upper 
air data in the light of the Norwegian theory of the 
£ structure of die cyclone A list of dates on which 
temperature observations were available in England 
i LS.E was sent to the Meteorological Office, which 
Stf notified all those on which evidence of the polar 


front might be expected Graphs of the lapse rate 
from o 5 km to 5 o km were drawn for such dates, 
but no peculiarities not readily explained by the 
ordinary casual variation were found The prob¬ 
ability of finding an inversion appears to be almost 
a linear function of the surface pressure Kite 
ascents made at Pyrton Hill indicate that an inversion 
is nearly always associated with a decrease m the 
humidity, whereas the Norwegian theory requires 
an increase The observational evidence for England 
does not support the theory that the superposition 
of equatorial over polar ail is the usual form of the 
structure of a cyclone —T Kobayasi On the 
mechanism of cyclones and anticyclones Mathe¬ 
matical expressions are obtained which lepresent a 
cyclone having definite properties As the cyclone 
advances it draws into its inner region a stripTof 
air lying near the ground in its trick Meanwhile 
the air outside the two edges of the strip flows round 
the opposite sides of the cyclone meeting behind it 
Thu c if the portions of air outside the two edges 
of the strip were at different temperatures then 
by their contact they would produce the instability 
which is characteristic of the squall line —E C 
Shankland Notes on the fluctuations of mean sea- 
level m relation to change of atmospheric pressure 
1 he heights to which tides will rise in the world s 
principal harbours and estuaries are pre-determmed 
by analysis and presented to navigation in the form 
of tidal predictions Meteorological conditions inter¬ 
fere with these predictions Observations show that 
the mean sea-level varies inversely with the height 
of barometer there is a tendency to increase the 
factor from 13 25 (the specific gravity of mercury 
as compared with sea-water), to a figure approaching 
20 when using the mean isobar of the locality as 
barometric datum Observations extendi lg over a 
period of autumnal anti-cyclonic weather of con¬ 
siderable geographic extent, point to the acceptance 
of a 1/20 factor under these meteorological conditions, 
the barometric pressure being above normal dunng 
the entire senes 

Paris 

Academy of Science!, April 3 —M Guillaume 
Bigourdan m the chair —Emile Picard Two 
elementary theorems on the .singularities of harmonic 
functions —M de Sparre 1 he yield of reaction 
turbines furnished with aspiration tubes Modifica¬ 
tions of the formulae given in earlier communications 
produced by the addition of an aspiration tube, 
with and without partitions An example is given 
m which the initial maximum yield was o 816, with 
simpk aspiration tube o 865 and 1 still higher 
figure for certain cases of tubes with partitions — 
E Mathias, C A Crommelin, and H Kamerlingh 
Onnes The latent heat of vaporisation and the 
difference of the specific heats in the saturated state 
for neon A table is given showing the molecular 
heats of vaporisation For oxygen argon nitrogen, 
neon, and hydrogen —S Lefschetz The integrals 
of the second species of algebraical varieties —G 
Vallron Remarks on a theorem of M Carlemann — 
Hilaire de Barenton A new interpretation of the 
Sothaic period A new theory of the ancient Fgyptian 

calendar —L Vegard The spectrum of the aurora 
borealis and the upper layers of the atmosphere 
An account of work aone at the Tromso Geophysical 
Institute The greater number of the lines in the 
spectrum of the aurora borealis can be identified 
with nitrogen lines, but there are four lines not 
given for nitrogen, which cannot be attributed to 
hydrogen, oxygen, or helium There is no evidence 
for the existence of hydrogen or helium in the upper 
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atmosphere It is possible that the four lines not 
identified, including the green line (5578 4) may be 
due to nitrogen —I d Azambuja New measure¬ 
ments of the velocity of rotation of the filaments 
Evaluation of the height of these objects above the 
solar chromosphere 1 he average velocity does not 
sensibly vary from one filament to another it is 
independent of the shape intensity and extent of 
the filaments observed There is a clear reduction 
of velocity toward the pole the angular velocity 
being 14 45 0 - 1 90° sin* where X is the hehograpluc 
latitude —Louis Dunoyer Induction spectra and 
spark spectra Reclamation of priority as regards 
work by L6011 and Eugfine Bloch and a discussion 
of the nomenclature of spectra —Pierre Lamare 
Geological observations on the Yemen The region 
of the Yemen (south west angle of Arabia) presents 
remarkable geological and lithological analogies with 
the Somali and Abyssinian regions The properties 
of the six mam types of bas dts are summarised — 
C E Brazier Magnetic measurements in Normandy 
The magnetic elements (on January x, 1922) are 
given for 43 stations in the Departments of Lure 
and Seme Infcneure Mile Y Dammann The 
Kansou earthquake determination of the epicentre 
This earthquake took place on December 16, 1920, 
in the north China piovince of Kansou and for the 
determination of the epicentre the seismological 
records from 24 observatories were utilised — 
Mme J Samuel Lattis borne numerical values 
characterising the radium rays responsible for the 
phenomenon of necrosis 


Official Publications Received 

, J’? 1 *-!? “" ,l Pro< of ll >" BoOrtv of Tasmania for the Year 

1921 Pp M 104+8 plate* (Hobart raaniaiilaii Museum 1 10* 

Report* of the Council and Auditors of the /<*,logical Bounty of London 
tor the Year 922 prepared for the Annual Oiierst Meeting to be held on 
Monday April JO, IMS Pp 41 (London) 

R* ,vl " w «f Agricultural Optration* in India 1921 22 IS. vt+160 
(Calcutta Government Printing Office) 1 4 rupees 1 

The Science Report* of the 'Irtlioku Imperial 1/diversity Sendai. Japan 
Sooond Berio* (Geology) Vol 1 bo 1 Oil some Tertiary Urachlopod* 
SinireTcX) IM) 21+2 P 1 * 1 " 0»hyoandSenhai 

YMr l °de < d BlTn Afr *h£ * t , e l lor £ of thfl South African Munenm for the 


Royal Anthropolooilal Institute, at 8 18—V GClillde The Neolithic 
Painted Pottery of South Eastern Europe 
llbnTor* Society (at Inatltutlon of Electrical Engineers), at 8 IS — 


Gaol OOK AL Sooitrv of London, at 5 80 - Prof J Joly The Bearing of 
Some Recent Advancoa In Physical Science upon Geology 
Institution or Electrical Engineers (Wirefeaa Sec-ion), at 6 —Prof 
C L Fortoscue The Design of Inductanoea tor High Frequency 

Society or Pubiio Analysts and othir Analytical Chemists (at 
Chemical Society), at 8.—W Dickson The Quantitative Determination 
of Hemp and Wood in Paper n containing these two Fibres — H Jephoott 
flic Estimation of Fat lActoae, and Moisture in Dried Milks —A L 
Baclianu h The Estimation of Lactose by the Polarlmetnc and Gravl 
metric Methods —M 8 Salamon The Melting Point end Iodine Value 
or Keflned Natural D Camphor —A G Francis The Presence of 
Barium and StronUum In Natuial Brines 
Royal Society or Arts at 8 —M Drake The Fourteenth century 
Revolution In Glass Painting 
Entohoioohal Society or London at 8 

Drairruia or Mrtalb (at Institution of Mechanical Engineers), at 8.—Dr 
W fiosenhafn The Inner Structure of Alloys (Thirteenth Annual May 
I ncluie) 

THURSDAY, May 8 

Royal Institution or GrXat Britain, at 8 —Prof J 1 MacGregor 
Morris Model n Electric I amps (2) Glowing Solids In Oases 
Kovai Socikty at 4 80 —F A E Crew Htu lies in Intersexuality 
I A Peculiar Typo of Developmental Intersoxuahty in the Male of the 
Domesticated Mammals.—X J Morgan and J H Quastel The Re 
ductlon of Methylene Blue by Iron Compounds —C F Cooper The 
Skull and Dentition of Paraamlhtrtun Imptunse A genus or aberrant 
Rhinoceroses from the 1 ower Miocene Deposits of llera Bugtl —Dr 
W L Ralls The Deteimlnsr* of Cellulose Structure as seen in the 
Cell Wall* of Cotton Hairs —I de B Daly The Influence of Mechanical 
Conditions of the Ciicnlation on the Klectrncardlogiam 
Linncah Sociztv or London at 8 -Dr W r Gordon The genus 
1 Uy* — R Gurney The Crustacean Plankton of the English Lake 
Dlatiict — 8 L Ghose A Systematic and Ecological Account of Blue 
gj eeii AW from I ahors —J Groves Note* on Indian Charophytes 
—J G II Frew The Morphology of the Head ami Mouth parte of 
Chlorap* prRinuu* Meig (Diptere) — A M Alston The Genital 
System of the Beetle Jytfin bru uncut Steph 
Royal (otiKOR OF Prtsiiuns or London, at 8—I)r II II Dale 
The Activity of the Capillary Blood vessels, and Its Relation to Certain 
Fomu of Toxmmia (Oliver Hharpey Lectures)(2) 

Chemical Society at 8 —Prof U B Baker Change of Piopertlss of 
Substances on lliying Part II -H nassett and P Halton THe 
Sodium Salts of Phenulphthalem—II Bassett ami R G Durrant The 
Action of Thiosulphates on Cupric Salts —It G W Norrlsh-nnd Dr 
K K Rlileal The Conditions of Reaction of Hydrogen with Sulphur 
Pint II The Catalytic ElTert of Oxygen Part III On the Mechanism 
of the Reaction of Hydrogen with Sulphur and its Catalysis by Oxygen — 
Prof T M long Studies on Blectrovalency Part II Coordinated 
Hydrogin—n Hunter Imestigitions on the Dependence of Rotatory 
Power on Chemical Constitution Part XX The Rational Study 
of Optical Properties Refraction a Constitutive I roperty 
Royai Society or Medicine (Obstetrics and Gynaecology Section) 
(Annual General Meeting), at 8 — L P Pugh Investigation Into 
Ovarian Disease In Cows —Dr A Donald The Clinical Aspects of 
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Royal Institution or Great Britain, at 8 —Dr L L B Williams The 
Physical and Physiological Foundations of Character (IX 

MOVDAY, Amu. 80 

Institute or Actuaries at 5 —A D Besant Notea on some Actuarial 
^r'tVOf the Local Government and other Officers- Superannuation 
Act 1922 and on a Method aultable tor the Initial Valuation of a Small 
Fund of the Officer Type 

u, l y *« °* Surgeons or England at 6 -Prof Shattock 

Spina Blnaa, etc 

Royal Society or Arts at 8 -8. 8 Cook Recent Improvements of the 
Steam Turbine (1). (Howard Lecture ) 

TUESDAY, May 1 

Royal Institution or Great Britain, at 8 —Sir Arthur Keith The 
Machinery of Human Evolution <4X Ala our Bodies Changing? 

BovAt iNsriTunoN or Great Britain, at 8 -Annual Meeting 

Royal College ov Physicians or London at 8 —Dr H 0 Dale The 
Acti vityof the Capillary Blood vessels, and tte Relation to Certain 
Forms of To remix (Oil ver-Sharpey Lecture*) OX 

MbdIcuib (Urthopmdlca SeetlonX at 5 80 —Annual 


Science and Engineering (Twenty ninth 
W) at 7 80 -8 A Stlgant A 0 Neutral 


SATURDAY, May 6 

Royal Institution or Great Britain at 8—Dr L L B Williams 
The Physical and Physiological Foundations of Character (2X 

PUBLIC LECTURER 

MONDAY, April 80 

Kino • College for Women (Household and Social Science Department), 
at 4 80—Prof V H Mottram Nutrition (Succeeding Lectures on May 


Forms of Tonemla (Oilver-Sharpey Lectures) (IX 
"oenerMMeethig* MbdIcuib (Orthopedics SeetlonX at 5 80 —Annual 
soo,,Tr or gmai b * ita "'' ‘ tr - pQ *■*» 
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TV BSD AY, May 1 

Kino a College, at 6 80 -Prof A. P Newton Africa and Historical 
Research 

THURSDAY, May 8. 

St Mary a Hospital (Institute of Pathology and ReaearehX at 4.80 — 
Prof W Bulloch Spallantanl ■ Researches on Respiration. 4 

rBlDAY, May 4 

University Collioi, at S —W Macntb 80ms Scientific Principle# of 
Chemical Industry (Succeeding Lectures on May 11 and 18 ) 
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Broadcasting and Wireless Licences 

IiE wireless licence problem has for some time 
been engaging the attention of the Post Office 
authorities, and acute differences appear now to have 
arisen between the Postmaster-General and the British 
Broadtasting C ompany as to the conditions under 
which licences may be issued to amateurs who either 
own home-made wireless sets or desire to build up 
such sets Matters ha\c been brought to a head by 
the present Postmaster-General refusing to impose 
upon amateurs restrictions whic h the British Broad¬ 
casting Company claims it has a right, under its 
agreement with the Post Office, to insist upon The 
Postmaster-General made a statement in the House 
of Commons on April 19 on the situation that has, in 
consequence, come to pass he then informed the 
House that negotiations had taken place on the licence 
question between himself and the Company, and that 
the lattir had suggested that the Post Office issue 
to the home constructor a licence, without any clog, at 
204, of which 154 w is to go to the Company This 
proposal was promptly declined by the Postmaster- 
General Then, m the course of further negotiations, 
the (ompany expressed its willingness to permit the 
Post Office to issue to amateurs a licence at 10 s, of 
which one half was to go to the C ompany, but such 
licence was to be subject to the clogging provision 
that it should alone he issued to those home con¬ 
structors who either own, or propose to build up, 
listening-in sets with parts of ‘ BBC” manufacture 
This proposal has also proved unatcet table to the 
Postmaster-General 

Tt was perhaps inevitable, m view of the terms and 
conditions contuned m the agreement entered into 
between the Post Office and the British Broadcasting 
Company, and of the provisions in the articles of 
association of the Company, that the present trouble 
should have arise n Neither the Post Office authorities 
nor those responsible for the promotion of the British 
Broadcasting Company appear to have appreciated 
correctly certain psychological aspects of the wireless 
situation from the point of y lew of a large and important 
section of those interested 111 that field The subject, 
it may he remembered, was well ventilated at the 
time that the provisional committee representing the 
promoters of the British Broadcasting Company was 
carrying on its preliminary negotiations in the autumn 
of last year It should, therefore, have been clear 
to the Postmaster-General of the day, his advisers, 
and the promoters of the Company, that many con¬ 
flicting interests were involved and that the greatest 
caution was needed in handlmg what was undoubtedly 
a difficult problem (see Nature for August 19 and 
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October 7,1922—vol no at p 237 and p 469) The 
situation actually created by the agreement between 
the Post Office and the British Broadcasting Company 
has been such that, almost from the verv beginning, 
two important classes—the small manufacturer and 
salesman of wireless apparatus and the amateur 
experimenter—m the wireless field have felt them¬ 
selves senously aggrieved by the policy adopted by 
the parties to the agreement in relation to wireless 
licences, owmg to the deliberate attempt made to fetter 
their freedom of action, each in his own particular field 

As regards the small manufacturer, it is argued that 
he has no real cause of complaint, since by subscribing 
but for a single one-pound share he can at once avail 
himself of all the benefits secured by the Bntish 
Broadcastmg Company from the Post Office under 
its concession However, there is a not unnatural 
objection and disinclination on the part of small 
manufacturers to jom a combine m whu h thur most 
powerful competitors have a preponderating influence 
and voice Further, an impression prevails, nghtly 
or wrongly, that the inquisitorial powtrs which the 
Bntish Broadcasting Company appears to have ac¬ 
quired under its articles of association may be, and 
are being, used to the detriment of the smaller share¬ 
holding companies for example, a suspicion exists 
that the organisation of the Company is being made 
use of by the powerful shareholding companies, to 
some extent, as a sort of intelligence department for 
the purpose of obtaining information likely to be 
useful in connexion with the protection of their patent 
rights and interests In all the circumstances, then, 
it would obviously be wrong for the Post Office to 
take any action with the view of compelling any 
British manufacturer to join the Broadcasting Company 
in this view the present Postmaster-General has ex¬ 
pressed his concurrence 

One of the chief arguments used in favour of broad¬ 
casting services being provided alone by a single 
company, and of the present rule that only apparatus 
bearing the “BBC” mark shall be used for broad¬ 
casting purposes, is that the British market is being 
flooded with wireless apparatus manufactured m 
countries with depreciated currencies, and, therefore, 
without safeguards of the nature indicated here, the 
broadcastmg industry would be destroyed It may, 
of course, be of vital importance, as the Bntish Broad¬ 
casting Company alleges to be the case, to protect 
from unfair foreign competition, at the present time, 
the industry in question Should any protective 
measures be desirable, the proper method of dealing 
with this aspect of the situation is surely by the direct 
and open one of imposing on foreign telephone apparatus 
and parts an import duty to be collected in the ordinary 
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way by the Customs authonties, and not by the in,*. ' 
direct, clumsy, and, what must prove to be, ineffective 
method of attempting to prevent the use for a specific 
purpose, by means of ministerial regulations and 
articles of association of a trading company, of some 
particular material after its unrestneted importation 

As regards the other class the rights of which appear 
to be senously infringed under the broadcastmg agree¬ 
ment, that is to say, the amateurs, a misapprehension 
seems to exist m the mmds of some of the promoters 
of the Bntish Broadcastmg Company as to the nature 
of the bargain made by them with the Post Office 
Owmg to the great and rapid increase 111 the so-called 
“ expenmental licences ” issued since the advent of 
broadcasting—the actual mcrease is from about to,000 
•n the summer of last year to 35,380 at the present 
date — the Company seems to have taken alarm at 
the construction placed by the Postmaster-General 
on the language of Section 2 (1) of the Wireless Tele¬ 
graphy Act, 1904 (4 Fdw 7 c 24), which authonses 
the issue on special terms of a licence to an applicant 
who “ proves to the satisfaction of the Postmaster- 
General that the sole object of obtaining the licence is 
to enable him to conduct experiments m wireless 
telegraphy ” Certain of the promoters of the Company 
appear to think that, in view of the terms and condi¬ 
tions of the agreement negotiated by them with the 
Post Office, thev are to be the judges as to the meanmg 
to be placed on the provisions of the Section of the Act 
referred to I hey arc inclined to put an exceedmgly 

narrow construction on the language of the statute, 
and seem to claim that the issue of the “ expenmental 
licence ”—the rights of the Postmaster-General m 
relation to the grantmg of which are m no way 
abrogated or restneted under the Company’s broad¬ 
castmg agreement—shall alone be to actual research 
students and those m a strictly analogous position 
that is to say, they wish to see the ordmary amateur 
deprived of his nght to an “ expenmental licence ” 
Owmg to the attitude taken up by the British Broad¬ 
casting Company, the issue of licences other than those 
m respect of the listening-in sets bearing the “BBC” 
mark has been suspended since January 1 last, and, 
m consequence, some 33,000 applications for “ ex¬ 
penmental licences ” were waiting to be dealt with 
on Apnl 19 

When addressmg the House of Commons on April 
19, the Postmaster-General announced that, m the 
opinion of the Law Officers of the Crown, if he is satisfied 
that the object of an applicant for a licence is to 
expenment m wireless telegraphy, not only may he 
issue an “ experimental licence ” to him, but also he 
is bound to do so Accordingly, he has referred the^ 
outstanding applications in question to some expert 
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members of his staff m order that they may advise 
him as to the cases in which the licences are being 
honestly sought for the purpose of conducting ex¬ 
periments in wireless telegraphy, and on this advice 
he intends forthwith to act It would, indeed, be 
exceedingly mischievous if the narrow construction 
sought to be placed on the language of the statute 
as it affects “ experimental licences ” were to be 
accepted by the Postmaster General It is to be 
hoped that his expert advisers will deal with the 
question submitted to them in the light of the plain 
language of the Act of 1904 and in accordance with 
the well-known principles relating to the interpretation 
of the provisions of statutes which affect pm ate 
rights The expert advisers will, no doubt, bear in 
mind that in the case of any particular amateur the 
dominant reason prompting him to apply for a licence 
may well be, and often is, that he desires to conduct 
experiments, and, therefore, m his case as in that 
of the research student, the listening-in to broadcasting 
services is altogether a secondarv consideration, 
although the existence of such services is possibly of 
some assistance to him in connexion with his expen 
ments, and for this use he will, under the Postmaster- 
General’s proposal, be contributing his 5$ a y ear 
The Postmaster-General made the further important 
announcement on April 19 that he proposed immediately 
to set up a committee consisting of members of I arln- 
ment, expert members of his staff, a member of the 
British Radio Society, and a director or other official 
of the British Broadcasting Company, if possible, to 
consider the whole future of broadcasting The 
members of this committee have now been appointed 
and their names appear in another part of this issue 
It is eminently desirable that a thorough inquiry 
should take place, in this way the various issues 
which have been raised can most satisfactorily be 
separated out, in order that each may be dealt with 
on a practical basis on its own merits One of the 
most important of the questions upon which a sound 
decision is required is that relating to the position 
of the amateur worker in the wireless field there are 
to-day thousands of young fellows who are induced 
to take up as a hobby some technical or scientific 
subject, owmg almost entirely to the pleasure they 
derive in carrying out practical work with a view of ob¬ 
taining a clear understanding of some of the mystenes 
6f Nature It is desirable that the committee which 
the Postmaster-General has now appointed should make 
a definite pronouncement on this particular point 
it cannot fail fully to recognise the importance of 
seeing that nothing is done unreasonably to hamper 
the activities of this particular class of workers in 
the wireless field, indeed, itjs likely to appreciate the 
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value of encouraging them, both with the view of 
benefiting science by their work and by their inventive 
faculty, should they possess any, as well as of assisting 
the industries of the country by the trade in the sale 
of the materials they may require for the purposes 
of their experiments 

History teaches that there are certain directions in 
which an attempt to impose statutory restrictions 
prompts people alone to measures of evasion, and on 
so wholesale a scale as practically to paralyse the 
arm of the law to mention but a single example, the 
legislature, with doubtful wisdom, endeavoured at 
the beginning of the eighteenth century to suppress 
the so-called “ Common law Companies,” and passed 
the famous Bubble Act, 1718 (6 Geo I c 18), with this 
object In view lhe Act, as is well known, proved a 
dead letter and was, a century later, repealed , the 
legislature, finding that it must tolerate the jomt-stock 
company, set accordingly to work to regulate what it 
could not suppress, and to dav the whole country is 
reaping benefit from the facilities which were created 
to permit the incorporation of commercial and in¬ 
dustrial undertakings 1 he present situation in 
relation to the amateur worker in the wireless field 
is almost identical with that which existed a couple of 
centuries ago in relation to the joint-stock company 
It behoves those, then, who may be called upon to 
deal with the wireless licence problem to bear steadily 
in mind the teachings of history of the kind to which 
this allusion refers 

Biology in Utopia 

Men Like Gods By H G Wells Pp viu + 304 
(London, New York, Toronto and Melbourne 
Cassell and Co , Ltd , 1923) 75 6 d net 
HE columns of Nature are not the place to discuss 
1 the literary merits of Mr Wells’s new book— 

I although, for the matter of that, good stvle or artistic 
capacity and appreciation are qualities as natural as 
anv others Suffice it to say that he has achieved a 
Utopian tale which is not onlv interesting but also 
extremely readable Most readable Utopias are m 
reality satires, such as “ Gulliver’s Travels,” and the 
'’no less immortal “ brewhon ” Mr Wells has at¬ 
tempted the genuine or idealistic Utopia, after the 
example of Plato, Sir Thomas More, and William 
Morns , and, by the ingenious idea of introducing not 
1 solitary visitor from the present, but a whole party of 
visitors (including some entertaining and not-at-all- 
disguised portraits of various living personages) has 
provided a good story to vmfy his reflections 
However, since Mr Wells is giving us not only a 
story, but his idea of what a properly-used human 
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faculty might make of humanity in the space of a 
hundred generations, his romance has become a fit 
subject for biological dissection in these pages 
Mr Wells pictures a world where, in the first place, the 
advance of physico-chemical science and its application, 
to which we are already accustomed, has attained a far 
higher pitch of perfection further, machinery has 
become so self-regulating that it does not make man 
captive, as Samuel Butler prophesied, but is a real 
servant Also, instead of machinery and mechanism 
•occupying the foremost place in the life of the majority 
of men, as Bergson laments that thev are tending to 
-do to-day, they have apparently been rendered not 
■only more efficient, but also more self-regulating, and 
are as subservient to the will of the communitv as a 
motor-car that nev er gets out of order is to its owner 
In the second place, life has been subjected toa similar 
control This is a process which the biologist sees 
so obviously on its way that it should excite no surprise 
As our knowledge of genetics increases, our applica¬ 
tion of it must outstrip the past achievements of empiri¬ 
cal breeding as much as the application of scientific 
knowledge of principle in chemistrv, sav, or electricity, 
has outstripped the achievements of empiricism m those 
fields Mr Wells’s wonderful flowers and trees are 
almost there alreadv we will not worn about them 
Even his domestic-minded leopards and tigers, more 
“ kittenish and mild ” even than Mr Belloc’s, should 
not he lightly dismissed after recent experiments on the 
inheritance of tameness and wildness in rats—not to 
mention our knowledge of many breeds of dog 
Meanwhile, Mr Wells also imagines a purging of the 
organic world The triumphs of parasitology and the 
rise of ecology have set him thinking, and he believes 
that, given real knowledge of the life-histones and 
inter-relations of organisms, man could proceed suc¬ 
cessfully to wholesale elimination of a multitude of 
noxious bacteria, parasitic worms, msects, and carni¬ 
vores Here again we have no right to quarrel Mr 
Wells does not need to be reminded of the thistle m 
California or the rabbits m Australia his Utopians 
proceed with exemplary precautions All this is but 
an extension of what has already been begun 
In the third place, however, human as well as non¬ 
human life has been subjected to this control, and this 
m two ways hirst, by an extension of the methods 
previously used The accidents and circumstances of 
life have been altered—there has been a further control 
of external machinery This has been, of course, 
chiefly in the fields of social and political institutions 
A great part of such change is only intelligible as a 
corollary of the other supposed change But we may 
here direct attention to one idea which is imagined as 
at the root of much of it—the idea that man is master 
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in his own house of Earth, as opposed to the idea which, 
with few exceptions, has until now dominated his 
history—the idea that he is the slave, sport, or servant 
of an arbitrary personal Power or Powers 

finally, we come to the most radical and inevitably 
the most provocative of our author s imaginings—that 
which concerns not the alteration of things in relation 
to a constant human nature, but the alteration of that 
human nature itself Here Mr Wells is extremely 
interesting He reduces the role of eugenics to a 
minimum, exalts that of education, or, if you prefer it, 
environment, to a maximum Lugenic change has 
been restricted to “breeding out” (Mr Wells does 
not initiate us mto methods) certain temperamental 
qualities—habitual gloominess, petty inefficiency, ex¬ 
cess of that “ sacrificial pity ” Mr Wells dislikes so 
much, and so forth 

The rest has been accomplished by proper education, 
and above all, by a “ change of heart ” as regards the 
essential aims of life Mr Wells sums this up in a 
phrase (in which one recognises his devotion to the 
late headmaster of Oundlc) as the substitution of the 
ideal of creative service for that of competition 

Ihc realisation of this ideal is made possible m the 
first instance by a proper application of psychology to 
early life, so that painful repression and stupid sup¬ 
pression shall not occur, and men and women shall grow 
up unndden by hags of sex or fear, and yet without 
separation of any important fragment of their mental 
organism from the rest 1 ducation sensu restneto then 
steps in, and enlarges the capacities of the unhampered 
growmg mind, while the substitution of a form of tele¬ 
pathy for speech reduces the time and energy needed for 
communication Meanwhile, a rational birth-control 
provides a world not overcrowded and overstrained 

By these means, Mr Wells imagines, a race has been 
produced of great beauty and physical strength, great 
intellectual and artistic capacities, interested primarily 
m two things—the understanding of Nature for its own 
sake, and its control for the sake of humanity By 
control Mr Wells means not only utilitarian control, 
but that which, as in a garden, is to please and delight, 
and that highest control of material — artistic and 
scientific creation 

The Utopians, owing to their upbringing and social 
environment, come to think and act so that thev need 
no central government, no law-courts, no police, no 
contracts In this Mr Wells is only telling us what we 
all knew already, that in most men it seems theo¬ 
retically possible to produce a “ change of heart ”—1 e 
substitute new dominant ideas for old—and that if this 
is effected, restrictive measures gradually become un¬ 
necessary He is careful not to make his Utopia too 
ideal It is as ideal compared with this world as would 
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be 01 ) mpus but as short of perfection as Olympus 
seems to have beer The men and women there are 
often discontented and restless, criticism is abundant 
Mr Wells knows that intellectual and aesthetic achieve 
ment opens the door to the highest known happiness of 
the present, he keeps them so, with all conditions and 
limitations of their being, in Utopia 

Let us go back and trv to see how much of Mr 
Wells’s speculations fall within the bounds of possi- 
biht) All Utopias must suffer from lack of familiar 
associations, for it is by familiar associations, especially 
with things of youth and childhood, that emotional 
appeal is made and real assent gained Thus, whatever 
stores of loved memories a Utopian may have, whatever 
driving force he may draw from the sight of familiar 
places and objects, we can only see his emotional life 
from outside, as an Lnghshman on his first visit to the 
United States notices the differences from England 
rather than the resemblances But if we remember 
that they must have each their private growth of life, 
and that tins must be in many ways like ours, we get 
over the first stile 

We have alreadv dealt with Mr Wells’s applied 
physics and chemistry and his applied biologv of lower 
organisms 1 hat in a sense is t ommonplace - common¬ 
place made surprising , none the less, it is good to have 
it so well done, to have people reminded that the rate 
of this sort of change not only need not slow down, but 
can contmue, and continue to be accelerated, for a very 
long time What of lus applied biology of man ? 
Minor criticisms are easy to make I he Utopians, for 
example, go either almost naked, or else clothed m 
garb of the indeterminate simplicity that seems to be 
fashionable in all Utopias Mr Wells is perhaps so 
revolted by the dulness of modem male attire that he 
underestimates the amount by which dress enlarges 
the human horizon, giving us a hundred extra varia¬ 
tions of personality, raising the possibilities realised 
in the courtship - decorations of lower animals to an 
infinitude of permutations 

With the rediscovery of Mendel’s laws and their 
recent working out we are introduced to the theo¬ 
retical possibility of an analysis of the hereditary 
constitution similar to the chemist’s analysis of a com¬ 
pound , and so, presumably, in the long run to its 
control There are great technical difficulties m higher 
organisms, and application to man presents yet further 
difficulties Still, the fact remains that the theoretical 
possibility exists for us to-day, and did not exist twenty- 
five years ago We must further remember that all 
discoveries concerning the history of man remind us 
that we must think, not in centuries as heretofore, but 
in ten-thousand-year periods when envisaging stages 
in human development 
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Wt must further recall the lessons of evolutionary 
biology Ihtse teach us that, however ignorant we 
mav be regarding the details of the process, life is 
essentially plastic and has in the past been moulded 
into an extraordinary vanety of forms further, that 
the attributes of living things have almost all been 
developed in relation to the environment—even their 
mental attributes There is a causal relation between 
the absence of X-rays in the normal environment and 
the absence in organisms of sense-organs capable of 
detecting X-rays, between the habits of lions and their 
fierceness, of doves and their timidity There is, 
thirdly, no reason whatever to suppose that the mind of 
man represents the highest development possible to 
mind, an\ more than there was to suppose it of the 
mind of monkevs when they were the highest organisms 
We must squarclv recognise that, in spite of proverbs 
to the contrary, it is probable that “ human nature ” 
could lie considerably changed and improved 

Next, we have the recent rise of psyihologv Much 
nonsense doubtless masquerades under the name of 
psvcho-aualysis or “ modern ” psychology None the 
less, as so shrewd a critic as the late W H R Rivers 
at once saw, and as has been put to such practical uses 
m thenpiutic treatment, there is not only something 
in it, but a great deal Repression, suppression, 
sublimation, and the rest are lealitics , and we are 
finding out how our minds do work, ought not to work, 
and might be made to work It is clear that the 
average mind is as distorted and stunted ts a much- 
bdow-avuage body, and that, by just so much as a 
great mind is more different from an average one than 
great from average bodily capuity, by so much would 
proper training be more efficient with mind than even 
with bodies Here the extravagam es of some eugenists 
find their correitivc , Mr Wells s imagination is 
pursuing to its logical end the line taken by such 
authorities as Mr Carr Saunders in his “ Population 
Problem ” 

Agtin, Mr Wells, being a major prophet, perceives 
without difficulty that the substitution of some new 
dominant idea for the current ideas of commercialism, 
nationalism, and sectarianism (better not beg the 
question bv saying industry, patriotism, and religion) 
is the most needed change of all Here, again, he is m 
reality only adopting the method of I yell and Darwin— 
uniformitanamsm—and seeking the key of the future, 
as of the past, m the present There is to-dav a slowly 
grow mg mmontv of people who not only profoundly dis¬ 
believe in the current conceptions and valuations of the 
world and human life, but also, however gropmgly, are 
trying to put scientifically-grounded ideas in their place 

Belief is the parent of action, and so long as the 
majority of men refuse to believe that they need not 
S I 
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remain the slave of the transcendental, whether in the 
shape of an imaginary Being, of the Absolute, or 
Transcendental Morality, they cannot reap the fruits 
of reason If the minority became the majority, 
society and all its institutions and codes would be 
radically altered 

Take but one example, and a current one—birth- 
control When Mr Wells’s “ Father Amerton ” finds 
that it is the basis of Utopian civilisation he exd urns 
in horror “ Refusing to create souls 1 The wukedness 
of it! Oh, my God ■ ” 

This is the great enemv of true progress—this belief 
that things have been already settled for us, and the 
consequent result of considering proposals not on their 
merits, but m reference to a system of principles which is 
for the most part a survival from primitive civilisations 

Mr Wells may often be disagreed with m detail he 
is at least right in his premises A perusal of lus 
novel m conjunction with a commentary would be 
useful “ Men Like Gods ” taken en sandvuhe with, 
say, Punnctt’s “Mcndelism,” 1 rotter’s “Instincts of 
the Herd,’’ Thou'ess’s “ Psychology of Religion,” 
Carr-Saunders’s “ Population Problem,’ Whetham on 
eugenics, and a good compendium of recent psycho¬ 
logy, would be a very wholesome employment of the 
Scientific imagination J S II 


Linnean Correspondence 

Brej och Sknjvehcr aj och till Carl von Linnt med 
understod aj Svettika Staten utgijna aj Uppsala 
Unwersitet I' orsta Afdelningen, Del 8 Bref till och 
frfin Svenska enskiida personcr Kalm-Iaxman 
Utgifna och med upplysandt noter forsedda af J M 
llulth Pp v 4* 200 6 kroner Andra Afdelningen, 

Utlandska brefvaxlingen , Del i Adanson-Brun- 
nich Utgifven och med upplysande noter forsedd 
af J M Hulth Pp viu + 430 12 kroner (Uppsala 
A -B Akademiska Bokhandeln, 1916 and 1922 ) 
INCE the death of Carl von Linnt, better known m 
this country under his Latinised name of Linnaeus, 
nearly a score of works have been issued containing 
selections of his letters, many of them restricted to his 
relations with a single person, as Jacquin, B de Jussieu, 
or Sauvages But these only dipped into the extensive 
correspondence which is available, and the Swedish 
Government has aided the University, of which 
Lmnteus was so distinguished a professor, to bring out 
a complete issue of all the letters known to be in exist¬ 
ence, as part of the publications commemorating the 
bicentenary of the birth of the great naturalist in 1907 
The editor was, naturally, Emeritus Professor T M 
Fries, who, four years earlier, had produced his monu- 
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mental life of Linn6 and was steeped m Linnean lore and 
knowledge of his contemporaries Six volumes had 
been brought out under his editorship when his death, 
early in 1913, closed his industrious career, and left the 
senes of volumes less than half finished These six 
belonged to the first section, devoted to letters to and 
from Swedes , a seventh was partly prepared, and the 
first volume of the second section, devoted to foreigners, 
was in course of preparation when the editor’s life 
closed The successor to Fries was Dr J M Hulth, 
chief hbranan of the University of Uppsala, but the 
time available for the subject so essential was obtained 
with difficulty by a very busy man Nevertheless, we 
have here two volumes for a brief survey—volume 8 of 
the first section, extending from Kalm to Laxman, 
and a first volume of the second section, embracing the 
letters from Adanson to Brunmch 
Naturally, the latter volume attracts the non- 
Swcdish reader, nearly the whole being in Latin, and the 
forty-nme writers include Francis Calvert, sixth and 
last Lord Baltimore (the owner of Maryland), Sir Joseph 
Banks, John Bartram, the early North American 
botanist of Philadelphia, Johann Bartsch, the close 
friend of Linnaeus, who fell a victim to the climate of 
Surinam, Anna Blackburne, Herman Boerhaave, the 
celebrated Dutch physician, whose pathetic farewell to 
Iinn«eus is one of the most touching episodes in the 
Swede’s career, and Patrick Browne, whose volume on 
Jamaica plants incited Linmeus to buy his herbarium 
for himself Much might be extracted from these 
letters, but their comparative accessibility prompts our 
passing on to the other volume before us 
The forty-one letters from Pehr Kalm to his former 
teacher extend over 118 pages, more than half the 
volume, and are especially interesting Kalm liad 
travelled in Russia, whence the first letters were sent, 
but having undertaken a journey to North America, he, 
with an assistant, reached London in February 1748, 
and hastened the same day to report his arrival His 
letters, written m Swedish, are couched in a fresh and 
lively style, and convey his first impressions He 
hesitated to call upon the persons to whom he had been 
recommended till he should have acquired a better 
command of English, for though many wrote and spoke 
Latin, it was differently pronounced, and thus difficult 
to understand In this he succeeded, as he was obliged 
to stay six months in London, waiting for a ship to 
America He remarked on the milder winter of 
England compared with that of Sweden, and of the 
many plants which could stand out of doors unharmed 
Soon we find him telling about his acquaintances^ 
Philip Miller of Chelsea Physic Garden, and a special 
friend Richard Warner of Woodford (1711 -1775), 
whose splendid garden yielded many seeds for Uppsalay, 
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John Ellis, Ehret the botanical artist, Dr John Mitchell, 
and others were among the earliest of his acquaintances 
in London Then the scene shifts to Philadelphia, 
where lie was often with Bartram “ he lives about five 
miles from Philadelphia, a thoroughly good fellow and a 
strong Linnean , we have botanised a good deal round 
the country, and he has promised to send a quantit> of 
rare seeds to Uppsala if lit can manage to do so with the 
next ship ” Kalin then turned his steps to Canada, and 
returned to Pennsylvania at the end of the year, again 
reaching London in the spring of 1751, and Stoekholm a 
month later, passing on to Abo , in thit University he 
had been appointed professor of economy, ind on his 
return he took up the duties of his chair until his death 
in 1779, the year after the death of Ins old teacher 
There are but few letters here from Linnaeus, the 
reason no doubt being that, the reupient having sewn 
these letters into a volume, they probably perislu d in 
the fire of 1827, which destroyed the town and Uni¬ 
versity of Abo 

Martin Kahler (1728-1773), another of the 1 1 nnean 
pupils, had intended to travel to the (ape, but that 
intention was hindered by the Dutch He therefore 
travelled in f ranee and Italy, whence he returned in 
1757 Magnus I agerstrom (1691-1759) was a director 
of the Eist India ( ompany of Gotcborg (Gottcnburg), 
and in that capacity was able to supply novelties to 
Linnaeus, thirteen letters ire here printed, h it the 
letters to Lagerstrom are unknown The last writer 
in the volume is Erik Laxman (1737 ?-i 796), whose 
name is well known for his work amongst Siberian 
plants H D J 

Technology of Oils and Fats 

Chemical Technology and Analysis oj Oils, Fats, and 
Waxes By Dr J Lewkowitsch Sixth edition, 
entirely revised by George H Warburton (In 
3 vols) Vol 3 Pp vin + 508 (London Mac¬ 
millan and Co , Ltd , 1923) 36s net 

HI' third and final volume of this well-known 
book deals principally with the technology of 
manufactured oils, fats, and waxes, as, for example, 
the refining of edible oils, the making of soap and 
candles, the purification of glycerine, oil hardening, 
and the preparation of polymerised, boiled, and 
oxidised oils In appraising the value of these sections 
it must be remembered that the lxiok deals essentially 
with the cherpical aspect of these industries, and that in 
the few pages which can be spared to each it is im¬ 
possible to attempt more than a general outline oi the 
processes in common practice 

In particular, it is not part of the author’s scheme 
to indicate on the more mechanical side of the industry 
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which type of plant or process is at the moment gener¬ 
ally m use in an up-to-date factory One consequence 
of this treatment is that the accounts of the manu¬ 
factures appear antiquated w hen read by one acquainted 
with praetn e, and the student of chemical technology 
trained on this book would justly be accused m the 
works of being too theoretical On the other hand, it 
will be said there are numerous highly specialised text¬ 
books devoted to each of these subjects, and a brief 
summary of them from the more purely c hemical 
point of view is quite enough to attempt In this 
connexion it may be suggested that the book is rather 
overburdened with statistics 

An important sertion is that devoted to waste oils 
and fats it may be defined as an essential function 
of the chemist in any industry to eliminate waste and 
to utilise the so-c died w iste products In oil-refinmg, 
for cxampli, much depends, from the economic point 
of \ lew, on obtaining both a nigh yield of the refined 
product and the retention of the foots m a form in 
whieh thev can he utilised I lie respective values of 
so ip stock, or soap stock fattv acids often makt all 
the difference in the refiner’s profit Latterly a number 
of alternative processes have been tried in this con¬ 
nexion, and some reference to them might well hive 
been includtd m this volume 

lhc subject of hydrogenated fats is dealt with very 
idequately in the well known book °f ( ulcton Ellis, 
so that the author m.iy lie excused foi devoting only 
ten pages to it Of some mttrest is a paragraph re¬ 
ferring to the use of such fats in the edible-fat industry, 
particululy on the Continent, and indicating doubt 
as to then suitability Actuallv to-d ty hardened fits, 
particularly whale oil, arc the most popular materials 
for edible fats on the Continent, and the refiners are 
willing to piy a price for the raw oil winch puts it 
beyond the reach of the soap-makci, at whose instance, 
it may be remembered, the' hvdrogenation process was 
invented The refined product, which is absolutely 
free from nickel and of 1 high standaid of purity, has 
m iny desirable qualitu s, though from the most modem 
point ot view the absence of vitamins must be held 
to be a disadvantage Very little hardened fat, how¬ 
ever, is used in margarine made in Britain 

Probablv no section of the industries based on oils 
and fats has developed more in this country than the 
manufacture of margarine, owing in the main to the 
abnormal conditions imposed during the War The 
advance m the technology of this industry has been 
enormous, both in the methods of refining the crude 
fats, in their selection and blending, and m the actual 
manufacture of the margarine, including the bacterio¬ 
logical processes of impartmg the special butter flavour 
The new factories are models of their kind, and triumphs 
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of cleanliness, and organisation Unfortunately, the 
difficulties of distribution are such that the consumer 
cannot with certainty buy his pound of margarine in 
perfect condition unless his retailer is certain of a quick 
sale, and Uthough the same difficulty applies to butter, 
more tolerance is extended to the older commodity 
A problem which is engaging an increasing amount 
of attention in the fat industry is that of texture A 
fat, that is to say, a triglyceride, may either contain 
three of the same acid radicles or two or more different 
acid radicles, in which case it is spoken of as a mixed 
glvcende A mixed glyceride has properties very 
different in regard to melting-point, consistency, etc, 
from a mixture of gljcendes Again, fats which, 
when separate, have similar properties which arc 
satisfactory from the technical point of view, may 
have altogether different and far less satisfactory 
properties when mixed Such theoretical considera¬ 
tions have an important practical bearing in the 
chocolate and biscuit industries 

Sufficient has perhaps been said to indicate how 
diverse are the problems to he found within the in¬ 
dustries of the fits and oils, and how wide must be the 
scope of 1 work dealing with their chemical technology 
Dr Lcwkowitsrh’s book lias played no small part in 
aiding many an inv estigator to do his share in advancing 
the knowledge of them, and each new edition has 
reflected m turn the new information acquired The 
newest edition is no exception to this and is replete 
with information, and it is with no wish to detract 
from its value that it is suggested that when the 
time comes for it again to be revised it may be 
advisable largely to remodel the plan on which it 
is built F F A 


Our Bookshelf 

(1) Steam Turbines By Prof W J Goudie Second 
edition, rewritten and enlarged Pp xvm + 804 
(London Longmans, Green and Co , 1922 ) 30s 
net 

(2) Modern Practice in Heat Engines By T Petrie 
Pp xi + 264 (London Longmans, Green and Co , 
1922) 15s net 

(3) Notes and Fxamples on the Theory of Heat and Heat 
Engines By John Case Second edition, revised 
and enlarged Pp vi + 138 (First issued in X913 
as “ A Synopsis of the Elementary Theory of Heat 
and Heat Engines ”) (Cambridge W Heffer and 
Sons, Ltd , London Simpkin, Marshall and Co, 
Ltd , 1922 ) is 6d net 

(1) Pkof Goudie’s treatise was first issued in 1917, 
and the volume has become a standard work Its 
value has been proved by teachers, students, and 
professional men engaged in practice The book 
has been out of print for some time, owing to the 
author’s desire to bring it up-to-date, and this has 
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meant the formidable task of rewriting practically 
the whole work To those acquainted with the first 
edition the result will be found extremely serviceable, 
inasmuch as not only recent designs are included, but 
also additional matter is given bringing the theory up- 
to-date The thoroughness with which the task of 
revision has been carried out is evidenced even in the 
numerical examples The volume is now one which 
cannot be dispensed with by any one engaged in steam 
engineering 

(2) This book is divided into three sections dealing 
with steam boilers, steam prime movers (including 
steam turbines), and internal-combustion engines re¬ 
spectively Some of the descriptive parts of the section 
on steam turbines are taken from the article wntten 
by Prof Gerald Stoney and the author for the “ Dic¬ 
tionary of Applied Physics ” (Macmillan) The field 
covered is wide, and the book contains a large number 
of illustrations descriptive of the details of modern 
plants Despite this, the author has succeeded in 
presenting as much of the theory as the average 
student requires in his college course Students re¬ 
quire a general treatment such as is contained in the 
present work, and they will also appreciate the fact 
that it contains no very difficult mathematics There 
arc a number of worked examples in the text, but it 
would be an improvement if some exercises were in¬ 
cluded for the purpose of enabling the student to test 
his knowledge 

(3) Mr Case’s volume of notes, worked examples, 
and exetcises on the theory of heat engines will be 
helpful to many students Most parts of the subject 
are covered, and those omitted do not present any 
particular difficulties 

The Pageant of Nature British Wild Life and its 
It onders Edited by Dr P (halmers Mitchell 
(Complete in about 36 fortnightly parts) Part 1 
Pp 72 Part 2 Pp 73-144 Part 3 Pp *45" 
216 (I ondon Cassell and Co , Ltd , 1923 ) is $d 
net each part 

The avowed object of this new publication is to provide 
the libretto to the play of Nature in Britain, and, by 
describing m clear and accurate language the varied 
phenomena which can be observed at all seasons of the 
year during almost any country ramble, to stimulate 
observation, to foster a love of Nature and, perhaps, to 
spur on to further independent discovery the keener and 
more gifted of its readers It is essentially a book of 
Nature study, of observation in the field, of animals and 
plants in their natural surroundings All the authors 
who have contributed to its pages—and there are no 
fewer than twenty in the three parts under notice—are 
well known for their admirable first-hand studies of wild 
Nature, in one or other of its many branches, with eye, 
field-glass, and camera and, may we add, with pen, and 
their articles are illustrated with original photographs 
taken either by themselves or by other equally skilled 
and enthusiastic Nature photographers 
It is perhaps invidious to make a selection from a 
number of articles all of which reach a high level of 
charm, accuracy, and simplicity, but special mention 
shpuld be made of Dr Francis Ward’s delightful 
studies of otters and fishes, illustrated by a unique 
senes of remarkable photographs of these animals taken 
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under water, Mr Edgar Chance's account of the egg- 
laying habits of the cuckoo, and Dr Landsborough 
Thomson’s articles on birds The illustrations, m 
colour, photogravure and half-tone, are excellent on the 
whole Particularly charming are four studies of the 
feeding of a cuckoo by its foster parent, a meadow pipit, 
the work of Mr T M Blackman The reproductions 
of the photographs illustrating Mr Chance’s article, 
howev er, scarcely do justice to the originals 
The general editor, Dr P (halmcrs Mitchell, m a 
short introduc tion, makes a strong apptal for the wider 
study of Nature in the field This publication should 
go far to stimulate such study and to fulfil his hopes 
i^to turn all our readers into watchful lovers of Nature ” 

Chambers's Encyclopedia a Dictionary of Universal 
Knowledge New edition, edited by Dr David 
Patrick and William Geddte Vol i A to Beattv 
Pp vi+ 824 (London and Edinburgh W and R 
Chambers, Ltd , Philadelphia J B I ippincott 
Lo , 1923) 20 s net 

A nfw edition of this work is welcome, for in spite of 
the many encyclopaedias now available, Chambers’s still 
holds Us place It is not exhaustive and does not 
claim to be a c ompcndium of all knowledge, but at the 
same time it would be difficult to find vny subject of 
general mtertst that finds no place in its volumes 
The work has the further merit of easy reftrencc, the 
subdivisions of the larger subjects bung arranged in 
their resptc tivc places in the alphabet The form and 
appearance of the pages which have been familiar to 
several generations are unchanged but the matter his 
been revised, new articles bung given where nc cssarv 
and others brought up-to-date Ntw coloured maps, 
mostly hv Bartholomew, have been added That of 
North America needs a little revision m the north ol 
Greenland, but for all general purposes they are 
excellent The illustrations would appear to be mamlv 
the woodc uts of earlier editions 

In one respec t we might suggest an improvement m 
this useful work Some geographical irtu les still con¬ 
tain descriptive matter that is unworthy of the advanc es 
in modern geography Without any greater demands 
011 space the descriptions of many countries could be 
made fir more explanatory and graphic than is the 
case lhus, in the article on the Balkans ccrtun 
striking features, such as the central plateau, the fold 
ranges parallel to the sea, the two great corridors, and 
the gatewavs to the sea should be emphasised as being 
keys to many Balkan probltms The article as it 
stands is full of accurate information which might be 
better displayed The same 1 ritiusm is applicable to 
Albania and other articles The low price of the 
ency clopaedia is noteworthy 

Wind and Weather By Prof Alexander McAdie Pp 
82 (New York The Macmillan (ompany, 1922 ) 
1 25 dollars 

Prof Me \uh ’s little work is more historical than a 
current discussion of wind and weather Much of the 
work is a dissertation on “ The tower of the winds,” 
which has been standing at Athens for the past twenty- 
two centuries The allegorical figures of the wmds given 
are reproductions copied from the frieze of the tower 
and the author has extemporised on them Boreas, the 
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north wind, is referred to as a cold and boisterous wind 
from the mountains of Thrace , Kaikias, the north-east 
wind, who carries m his shield an ample supply of 
hailstones, is supposed to be ready to spill them on 
defenceless humanitv , Apheliotes, the cast wind, is 
styled a graceful youth, with arms full of fruit and 
wheat, l uros, the south-east wind, is depicted as a 
cross old fellow, intent on the business of c loud making , 
Notos, the south wind, is the master ol the warm rain, 
Lips, the mariners’ wind, the south west, said to be 
favourable for bringing the ships speedilv into harbour , 
Zephvros, the west wind, is represented as a graceful 
youth, scantily clad, with his arms filled with flowers, 
while Skiron, staled lord of gusty north-west gales, 
carries with him a bra/cn fire bucket and is said to spill 
a generous stream of hot air on all below 

I he latter pirt of the book is more pru tical and deals 
with the weather map and current me teorology, although 
in an element ir\ way, and this part seems to suggest that 
the author had Ameru an weather in mind rather than 
the weather in other parts of the world C II 

Text Book on Ilirr/ej? Telegraphy By Dr Rupert 
Stanley Vol 2 Valves and Valve Apparatus 
Seeond edition Pp \i 1-391 (f ondon Long¬ 
mans, Green and Co , 1923 ) 151 net 

In this edition a new chapter has been added describing 
highspeed signalling, recorder reieption, short-wave 
signalling, ind direction el apparatus In the author’s 
opinion the two outstanding problems for research 
work are the elimination of atmospherics and the inven¬ 
tion of a cheap system of highspeed reception able 
to w ithstand ordinary wear and tear \\ c agree w ith 
him that the well-established term "valves ” should be 
usid to designate the special vacuum tubes used in 
radio signalling 

In his preface the author points out that the develop¬ 
ment of radio signalling since 1018 has been much 
hampered owing to doubts about the validilv of the 
patents ot many of the methods and types of apparatus 
which were used m the H ar I he tedious del iv in the 
establishment of broadc isting tit ions in Britain was 
largely due to disagreements between manufacturing 
firms on this question 

Ihe \ ear-Book of II ireless Telegraphy and Telephony , 
1923 (Edition for \mateurs) l J p \cv+824 
(London The Wirele s Press, Ltd , 1923 ) fir net 
The progress in the art of radio communication is so 
rapid that a new “ Year Book ” is a necessity for all 
who wish to keep abreast of the times We learn that 
in the United States nearly two hundred broadcasting 
transmitting stations are now m practically continuous 
operation and that the number of listeners is nearly a 
million Canada comes next with fitty-three broad¬ 
casting stations, twelve of which arc m Toronto alone 
In France great progress has been made in perfecting 
high-frequency alternators It is now possible to get a 
500-Kilowatt 15000-frcqucncyaltcrnatorwhichwill have 
an over-all efficiency of 85 per cent Latour has also 
.jhown how, by means of a ioo,ooo-volt transformer and 
using two electrode valves as rectifiers, a pressure of 
200,000 volts direct current can be easily and com¬ 
paratively cheaply obtained These high pressures are 
of great value as they open up new fields for physical 
research 
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Letters to the Editor. 

[The Editor does not hold himself responsible for 
opinions expressed by his correspondents Neither 
can he undertake to return, nor to correspond with 
the writers of rejected manuscripts intended for 
thts or any other part of NaiurJ No notice is 
taken of anonymous communications ] 

Hafnium and New Zealand Sand 

The account which was given in Nature of Feb¬ 
ruary 10 (p 195) of the very refractory substance 
which I obtained from a black tilamferous iron sand 
from Now Zealand and believed to be the oxide of 
the newly discovered element, hafnium, requires now 
to be bi ought up to date In that account it was 
mentioned that I had sent to Copenhagen practically 
all my purified material for X-ray examination and 
comparison with the preparations and specimens of 
the discoverers Three specimens were sent (a) the 
sand itself, (6) the cream coloured substmee labelled 
in 1918 ' Ntw Oxide, (t) the cinnamon coloured 
oxide which resulted from the atomic weight deter¬ 
minations (Chcm hoc Jour for February p 3x2) 
The total amount of (b) and (c) was between o 3 and 
o 4 giam each and was all I had 1 he result of the 
first examination by Drs Coster and Hevesy was to 
the effect that they weie unable by X-ray spectral 
analysis to detect hafnium in any of tin three speci¬ 
mens and this I announced at tin meeting of the 
Chemical Society 011 February 15 

Drs Coster and Hevesy very kindly undertook a 
much more thorough and laborious examination, both 
by X-ray md by optical spectral analysis, especially 
of (c), which was naturally regarded as the purest 
sample of the oxide They did this in the hope of 
finding some evidence of the presence of some of the 
other elements still missing md m particular clement 
No 7 1 ) but in this they were qpsuu essful Their 
final report is that The chief components are un¬ 
doubtedly iron and titanium ’ with traces of man 
ganese, aluminium and magnesium As soon as I 
received this statement on March 19 I set to work on 
what remained of (b) and (r) to try to unravel the 
mystery of the high atomic w eight which had seemed 
to prove conclusively that the oxide was that of an 
element with an atomic weight at least one and a 
half to two times that of zirconium (906) As the 
full analytical details and the steps by which the 
explanation was arrived at are given in the Journal 
of the Chemical Society for Apul p 881 I need not 
do more here than give the general conclusions My 
further chemical examination of the cinnamon coloured 
powder (c) agrees entirely with that of Drs Coster 
and Hevesy m proving that it consists practically of 
oxides of titanium and iron the latter only to the 
extent of about half a per cent It is to the presence 
of this iron oxide that the cinnamon colour is un¬ 
doubtedly due 

I he ' New Oxide" (6), however, seems to be a 
new oxide so far as chemical literature is concerned, 
but not the oxide of a new element Further in¬ 
vestigation showed it to contain a Urge percentage 
of silicon and that, so far as could be ascertained 
with the small quantity which I had, there seems to 
be but little doubt that it is a form of titanium 
dioxide in which part of the titanium is replaced by 
silicon It is due in all probability to this replace¬ 
ment of titanium by silicon that the * New Oxide " 
owes its resistance to the attack of sodium bisulphate 
on one hand and caustic soda on the other 

The substance extracted from a New Zealand sand 
my specimens were in Copenhagen) by Dr 
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C J Smithells and Mr F S Goucher (Nature March 
24, p 397) m the Research Laboratories of the General 
Electric Company, is entirely different from my “ New 
Oxide ’ This is clearly proved by their own state¬ 
ments , hence their experiments with it have no 
bearing on the composition and properties of the 
substance isolated by me 

I gladly avail myself of this opportunity of acknow¬ 
ledging and thankmg Prof Bohr and Drs Costefrand 
Hevesy for all their courtesy and for the very great 
trouble they have taken to assist me in the elucida¬ 
tion of wh it seemed to bo a real mystery It is with 
sincere pleasure that I have just learned that they 
have succeeded in the difficult task of preparing 
hafnium compounds in a state of purity sufficient to 
enable them to locate its atomic weight between 179 
and 181 Aifxander Scon 

34 Upper Hamilton Terrace, 

London, NWS, 

April 25 

A Meteorological Disturbance of an Oscillatory 
Character 

A disiurbance possessing a pronounced oscillatory 
chaiacter swept across the Gulf of St Vincent, South 
Australia, on the morning of February 24 It may 
be of interest to put upon record its chief features 

At 5 10 a m those who were sleeping out of doors 
were rudely awakened after a stifling airless night 
(wind N N E strength o -1) by a sharp westerly 
squall A lull was succeeded by a second sauail 
about 7 minutes after the first a well-marked line- 
cloud accompanied it but no rain fell Ihe wind 
then dropped to a gentle S breeze for a few minutes, 
but the approach of another splendidly developed 
line-cloud arching the horizon fiom SSL to N N W 
heralded another squall from the west The upper 
atmosphere was almost cloudless, save on the western 
horizon, where an alto-cumulus layer drifted slowly 
from a northerly point Again the Wind went round 
to the S and dropped but a third line-cloud brought 
a fresh squall from the west 

Ihe writer, observing from Glenelg, faced forty 
miles of sea stretching out to the westward, and it 
was a very fine sight to watch the unbroken lines of 
cloud, 2000 to 3000 feet up, approaching at a very 
great speed and stirring up an almost calm sea into 
momentary activity The three clouds passed over 
withm the space 01 a quarter of an hour and were 
separated by approximately equal intervals of time 
The wind which accompanied them was not very 
violent, probably between 30 and 40 miles an hour, 
but strong enough to cause the anchored yachts to 
swing round through 90° from S to W in a few 
seconds 

Though no further line-clouds were observed, the 
oscillatory character of the disturbance continued, 
and at two further mtervals of 8 and 7 minutes 
respectively the squalls and vagaries of the shipping 
were noted Eye observations were then suspended, 
but the writer is indebted to Mr Bromley, Common¬ 
wealth Meteorologist for the State of South Australia, 
for traces of the automatic records obtained at 
Adelaide, 6 miles inland and E of Glenelg, which 
show that the pulsations continued for about an hour 
altogether The periodicity is especially well-marked 
in the barograph and wind velocity curves repro¬ 
duced below, at first they keep remarkably in step, 
each nse m the barometer coinciding with an increase 
in wind velocity and vice versa, but there is some con¬ 
fusion in the velocity graph towards the end of the 
disturbance The anemo-biagraph has been under 
suspicion of furnishing low readings, but it is also 
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probable that the squalls lost something m Intensity 
in travelling inland 

From the accompanying graphs (Fig 1) the 
average period appears to be about 7 5 minutes 
from the times of observation of the pulsations it 
Glcnelg and Adelaide we calculate that they were 
travelling inland at approximately 30 miles an hour 
and that they u ere betw een 3 £ and 4 miles apart 

The wind direction graph shows that except for 
the initial squall, the changes in dmction were neither 
so regular nor so pronounced in Adelaide as they were 
on the coast as would be expected, the changis 
generally, but not invariably comudcd with the 
nse of the barometer This graph records a senes 
of small abrupt changes in direction leading from 
W S W to S b E , each pulsation except the third, 
sending the wind round some 15° this is very 
different from what was observed at Glcnelg where 



at any rate for the first 6 pulsations, the wind was S I 
dunng the lulls and W during the squalls, lather as 
though there were intrusions of westerly air from 
above into a gentle S cumnt in the lower levels 
It is difficult to account for these differences because 
the intervening country is flat, and both Glenelg and 
Adelaide are on the direct line of advance of the dis¬ 
turbance 

The barograph record shows first a slight depression 
and then a sudden nse of about o 04 inch, some¬ 
thing hke half the amount observed in the case of 
some famous line-squalls I ater oscillations are less 
intense, the average of all being o 02 inch from 
hollow to crest From the original barogram I have 
measured the amplitudes of the successive oscillations, 
taking the dotted line drawn through the minima as 
datum line Except for the last oscillation, which 
shows some irregularity, the amplitudes closely 
follow an exponential law This is indicated in the 
final graph, where the abscissae represent equal time 
intervals between successive maxima, and the 
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ordinates the amplitudes, A The full line represents 
the curve where x is the time between 

maxima , the crosses mark the measured amplitudes 
on an appropriate scale The logarithmic decay of the 
amplitudes suggests that viscous forces arc involved 
in the phenomenon though whether they act by 
diminishing the forces which occasion the pulsations, 
assuming that they arc formed successively or by 
diminishing the oscillations in thur transmission we 
have no means of ascertaining 

As regards the general meteorological conditions, 
the barometer had been falling for some time and the 
disturbance marked the beginning of a rise which 
continued for some hours The Commonwealth 
weather-map compiled at 8 30 am indicates that 
a shallow V-shaped depression, probably part of a 
monsoonal system had recently passed across 
Adelaide from W to E the axis then lay along a 
S S E -N N W line, which is rather curiously the 
direction along which the axis of the lines of cloud 
extended Mr Bromley kindly gave me access to a 
large number of weather chirts and barograms, 
from vvhuh it appears that though unstable condi¬ 
tions arc liabU to arise with the passage of depressions, 
no evidence of regular pulsations occur except that 
above described and also rather curiously a com¬ 
paratively feeble example on the previous dav (ixam 
bcbruirv 23) In this cise the oscillations increased 
in intensity as tune w ent on There wire 5 pulsations 
with in average period of about 7 minutes but the 
maximum amplitude was not more than 001 inch 
Seven well marked pulsations are shown upon the 
wind velocity graph reaching 10 miles per hour 

W G Dui FIELD 

Dundtcnnin Glcnelg South Australia 
March 3 


Phosphorescence caused by Active Nitrogen 

In 1904 in the Aslrophysical Journal, the present 
writer described tho spectrum of the afterglow of 
active nitrogen and showed that the vapours of 
mercury ind other metals picsent m the tube partici- 
p ited in the afterglow Some yeais 1< ter the present 
Loid Rayleigh showed that luminosity of the vapours 
of many substances is excited by a< tive nitrogen 
Recently I have found that it also excites phosphor¬ 
escence m a number of solid compounds By opening 
a stopcock between the discharge tube and the pump, 
a jet of active nitrogen could h< directed against a 
small quantity of the substance In a number of 
cases phosphorescence was produced, which lasted 
for several seconds The colour was green or bluish 
green, and the spectra all appeared to be continuous, 
except m the cast of the first two substances named 
below, which showed characteristic bands The 
results were as follows 

Strong —Uranium nitrate uranium ammonium 
fluoride, zinc sulphide, barium chloride, strontium 
chloride, calcium chloride, caesium chloride These 
are arranged in the order of brightness 

Weak —Lithium chloride sodium chloride, potas¬ 
sium chlonde sodium iodide, potassium iodide, 
sodium carbonate, strontium bromide 

No effect —Potassium sulphate, potassium nitrate, 
potassium hydroxide, mercurous bromide, calcium 
carbonate, calcium sulphate, calcium sulphide, lead 
chlonde, cadmium iodide, magnesium nitrate, zinc 
chloride, manganese chlonde thonum oxide, chalk 
sugar, sulphate of quinine 

With the exception of the first three, the excited 
substances are little or not at all affected by light, but 
most of them are excited by cathode rays It is 
remarkable that a specimen ox calcium sulphide very 
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sensitive to light was not at all affected With the 
same exceptions, the effect was obtained only after 
partial drying but appeared to be destroyed by 
complete calcination Some of the substances did 
not alwiys respond even when taken from the same 
bottles as portions that did None were chemically 
pure 

It seems possible that the phenomenon is due to 
chemical reai tions with the active nitrogen or it may 
be due to the presence of free electrons An insulated 
electrode was sealed into the exhaust tube about a 
metre from the discharge tube and connected with an 
electroscope When the latter was negatively charged 
little effect was produced by a stream of active 
nitrogen just past the stage of luminosity When 
it was positively charged it was rapidly discharged 
When an uncondenscd discharge was used with the 
same nitrogen or the condensed discharge thiougli 
inactive nitrogen, little effect was produced in either 
case Recombination w as apparently complete before 
the gas reached the electrode As there must have 
been equal numbers of positive and negative ions 
the loss of the positive charge must have bun due to 
the greater mobility of the negative ions and presum¬ 
ably they w ere free electrons An attempt to measure 
the specific ionic v elocitics of the ions failed, on account 
of the electrostatic disturbances due to the disruptive 
discharge 

Under the conditions of these experiments the line 
spectrum of nitrogen was not given by the light m 
the discharge tube I his indicates that molecular 
dissociation was small Ihe ions were probably for 
the most part molecular ions and electrons The 
isolated bands in the first group which are the most 
characteristic feature of the spectrum of the active 
nitrogen afterglow must of course be due to molecular 
radiators Ihe afterglow depends upon the presence 
of a trace of oxygen (or some electronegative element) 
and is destroyed by the presence of more than a trace 
It may be that m pure nitrogen there is no appreciable 
afterglow because the great electron density favours 
rapid rw ombmation When there is in excess of 
oxygen the electrons may all attach themselves to 
oxygen, mil the final step may be the formation of 
nitric ovule, with the emission of Deslandres’ third 
group of bands If there is enough oxygen to remove 
most but not all of the electrons recombination may 
go on slowlv, the afterglow continuing while it lasts, 
the spectrum being due to the recombination of 
elections with positive molecular ions Of course 
the alternative is not excluded that active nitrogen 
may be monatomic and the characteristic radiation 
is emitted when it resumes its ordinary state 

F P Lewis 

Department of Physics 

University of California 


Active Hydrogen by the Action of an Acid 
on a Metal 

Evidence for the formation of active hydrogen 
from its positive ion in an acid has been negative 
The reports of the latest workers in this field Wendt 
and Landauer (Jour Amer Chem Soc 42,930 1920) 
show that there are certain difficulties to be met 
The mam on§ is to eliminate the moisture that 
accompanies a&rapid evolution of hydrogen and at 
the same time not to destroy the active hydrogen if any 
were formed If the velocity of the gas stream were 
too low, the active component would decay before 
reaching the sulphur Then if the velocity were too 
high the moisture earned over would form a protecting 
film on the powdered sulphur and prevent the re¬ 
action between the two to form hydrogen sulphide 
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During the work on the activation of hydrogen by 
corona discharge it was found by Wendt and Grubb 
(Jour Amer Chem Soc 42, 937 1920) that active 

hydrogen combines with pure nitrogen togiveammonia 
This method of testing for active hydrogen can be 
used to good advantage where moisture is earned 
along with the evolved hydrogen since the spray 
does not prevent the contact of active hydrogen and 
the nitrogen 

If hydrochloric acid or sulphuric acid is dropped 
upon metallic magnesium suspended in such a way 
that the metal is at no time immersed or partly 
covered with any large portion of liquid, the drop 
of acid can react with the metal in the shortest possible 
time This gives off hydrogen very rapidly, m fact 
almost explosively, and with a minimum quantity of 
spray If this evolved hydrogen is brought in contact 
with puie nitrogen it is found that ammonia is formed 
very readily The active hydrogen was then passed 
through a plug of glass wool before coming in contact 
w ith the pure nitrogen I he activity of the hydrogen 
still persisted as shown by the formation of ammonia 
Therefore, the activity of the hydrogen cannot be 
due to 1011s or atomic gas But Langmuir (Joui 
Amer Chem Soc 34 1324 (1912)) has shown that 
monatomic hydrogen does not react with nitrogen to 
form ammonia In view of this fact, if we allow pure 
nitrogen to escape at the surface of the magnesium 
where the hydrogen is evolved we find a maximum 
quantity of ammonia formed The amount of 
ammonia formed increases with an increase in the 
rate at which the acid is dropped upon the metal 
This of course, means that the amount of the active 
component varies with the velocity of the gas stream 

If the acid is dropped on the metal very slowly 
and the evolved hydrogen passed through glass wool 
before coming in contact with nitrogen no ammonia is 
fonned This indie ates that the ictivc hydrogen has 
reverted to the ordinary form bcfoie meeting the stream 
of nitrogen Ihe life of the active gas seems to be 
not longer than two minutes Ihis checks very 
closely \v ith the life of triatomic hydrogen formed by 
other methods 

These results seem to substantiate the theory of 
Wendt and T andauer (Jour Amer Chem boc 44 
510 1922) namely, that triatomic hydrogen ought 

to be produced wherever atomic hydrogen is evolved 
It is reasonable then to expect that a higher percentage 
of active hydrogen would be found in the gas evolved 
from the surface of the metal, than in the molecular 
hydrogen subject to electronic bombardment in a 
discharge tube In the former all the hydrogen 
evolved goes through the atomic state, while in the 
latter case only a very small amount of atomic gas 
may exist at one time Ihe discharge would also 
destroy some of the active variety 

The preliminary results to determine the percentage 
of activation are in harmony with this theory 1' urther 
work is in progress to determine the quantitative 
relations of some of the factors involved 

A C Grubb 

Department of Chemistry, 

University of Saskatchewan, 

Saskatoon, Sask Canada, April 2 


The Viscosity of Liquids 
I wish very briefly to supplement the remarks made 
in a previous communication on this subject in which 
I have suggested that the viscosity of liquids and its 
variation with temperature may be explained on the 
hypothesis that the liquid state of aggregation is 
composite in character , that is, is composed in part 
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of molecules “ rigidly " attached to each other as m 
a solid and m part of molecules which are relatively 
mobile as in the gaseous state (Nature April 21, 
P 53-*) 

That the supposition made regarding the constitu¬ 
tion of liquids is prtma facte a reasonable one is 1 
think clear from thermodynamical considerations 
The liquid stands midway between the solid and the 
gas and has affinities to both The volume of a 
liquid at temperatures slightly higher than the 
melting point is only moderately different from that 
of the solid and hence the probability that many of 
the molecules are at any instant at the same distance 
from each other as in a solid is considerable This 
probability may indeed be found from the latent heat 
of fusion of the substance If W be the heat of fusion 
in ergs per mol, the number of molecules in the 
" rigid and mobile states should be approxi 
mately m the ratio e * IH1 

lhe mechanism of viscous flow of a liquid is 
perhaps clearest if we consider the case of a thin 
layer enclosed between two parallel plates one of 
which slides over the other When a steady state 
is reached the ' rigid parts of the liquid move 
practically as complete wholes and hence the effect 
of their existence is to diminish the thickness of the 
layer through which momentum has to be trans 
ported by the mobile ’ molecules and thus to 
increase the viscosity As a rough approximation 
this increase is in the proportion of the numbers of 
the two types of molecules A more exact theory 
should take into account also the volumes occupied 
by the two types of aggregation and their changes 
with temperature 

The effect of pressure on viscosity of liquids would 
anse in two distinct ways In the first place we have 
a change of volume on fusion and hence, by the 
Le Chatelier Braun principle, the assumed dissociation 
from the “ solid to the ” mobile aggregation would 
be retarded bv pressure so th it the viscosity should 
be increased With substances such as ice which 
contract on melting we hive the opposite effect 
In the second place pressure diminishes the volume 
occupied by the mobile molecules and therefore 
also the dist ince through which they have to transport 
momentum 1 his would increase the viscosity At 
temperatures not much higher than the melting point, 
Che first effect would preponderate This is strikingly 
illustrated in the case of water the pressure coefficient 
of viscosity of which is negative up to 32 0 C that is 
even at temperatures much higher than that of 
maximum density C V Raman 

210 Bowbazaar Street, 

Calcutta, March 15 


Green and Colourless Hydra 

In Nature of April 7 a short account is given of 
the interesting experiments made by Goetsch on the 
conversion of the green Hydra into a pale Hydra 
Some vears ago I observed what may be called a 
natural experiment of the same kind At the south 
end of the tunnel that conducts the water supply of 
Manchester from Lake Thirlmere under Dunmail 
Raise to the Grasmere valley there is a small settling 
tank, and on the walls of this tank I found a verv 
large assembly of milk-white Hydras An examina¬ 
tion with a pocket lens led me to the conclusion that 
they were only a white variety of the common Hydra 
t itrtdts and were probably the offspring of parents 
living in the tunnel These white Hydras were 
evidently enjoying the full vigour of life 

Sydney J Hickson 
The University, Manchester, Apnl 11 
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Single Crystals of Aluminium and other Metals 

With reference to Prof Porters letter m Nature 
of March 17, p 362 the accompanying photographs 
(Figs 1 and 2) may be of interest They illustrate at 
a magnification of 100 diameters the type of fracture 
obtained when a drawn tungsten wire consisting of a 
single crystal is broken in tension The fracture is 



t it a -S unt* specimen photographed in a plane at right angle* to 
that of h ijl, 1 swing no reduction in diameter in tim plane 


always of the wedge type the wire being very greatly 
reduced in di imeter m one plane \yhile it suffers 40 
appreciable reduction in the plane at right angles 
The photographs show the same specimen after 
fracture taken from two planes at right angles The 
diameter of the wire was o 05 mm 

C J Smithrlls 

Research Laboratories 

General Electric C o Ltd 
Wembley March 20 


Stirling’s Theorem 

A small modification if the proof given by Mr 
Strachan tn Naturl of March 24 p 307 leads to an 
asymptotic senes for n 1 rather more convergent than 
Stirling s The symbol « 1 standing generally, for 
r(w+1), we have 

log (n +|) ! -log (n - J) 1 -log (« + J) 

Hence, by Taylor s theorem, 

( D* D* \ 

D -?JI + 2* _ 5 , ~ ) log n 1 = log (n + i) 

l0 S n,= (s-2^ + 5 7 ^.- ) l°8 ( w ■*"i) 

* exp ( “ 2 4 (w + i) + 288o(m~+1')*~ )• 

the constant in the integration being determined as 
before 

Stirling’s first approximation, •Jim n*e *, makes 
11=0922, whilst V2ir{(» + i)/«}"+* makes 11=1028 
and so is a little closer H E Soper 

8 Causton Road, Cholmeley Park, 

Highgate N 6 
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Selection and Segregation 

In view of recent discussions in the columns of 
Naiure, the following remarks may be of interest 

Charles Darwin did not explore for himself the vast 
resources of the new territory which he discovered, 
nor did he traverse all the passages leading to it 
He allured to brighter worlds and led the way ’ 
In doing so it is possible that be did not arrive at 
the point of disentangling the qualitative from the 
quantitative implications of selection It will be 
remembered that his theory was followed by long 
discussions on What is a species ? ’ 

Natural selection is mainly qualitative, while 
specific differences are essentially quantitative If 
Darwm can be said to have missed this distinction it 
was because he could not .inticipato all the objee 
tions that might be brought to bear upon his mar¬ 
vellously fruitful concept Moreover, quality and 
character often appear without any obvious separa¬ 
tion and in all cases the mind has to be addressed to 
the task of discrimination 

It is the province of Mendehsm or genetics to deal 
with the analysis of unit characters and to exploit 
favoured individuals Natural selection is concerned 
with the combination of characters, internal as well 
as external and with the preset vation of favoured 
races Combination of characti rs gives quality to a 
genus segregation of characters imparts novelty to 
a species Mendehsm and Darwinism clearly belong 
to different categories though of course they meet 
on the common stamping ground of heredity 

Natural selection is the directive force which con¬ 
trols the motive impulse of evolution and holds it 
within bounds It thus becomes to our view the 
guardian of mutations the custodian of i hange that 
is to say, it provides an automatic control over the 
fitful mutations of the organism The four pillars of 
organic evolution—struggle survival mutation and 
adaptation—are properly orientated by natural selec¬ 
tion This operates m certam directions under certain 
conditions of climate and (ontact it is the chain of 
events which assigns an organism to its place m 
Nature Nevertheless, the simple thesis had not been 
excogitated before it was expounded by Darwm It 
was a permanent gam to knowledge which can never 
be repeated, like the discovery of the circulation of 
the blood by Harvey and the biogenesis of reproduc¬ 
tion by Redi 

Darwin gave us a theory of qualitative evolution 
by the natural selection of spontaneous variations in 
the open Survival for an hour or for an Aon implies 
unconscious selection for the time being On the 
other hand Mendel gave us a quantitative law of 
alternate inheritance of contrasting characters under 
culture A single example, expressive of many, may 
serve to bring the distinction between intrinsic 
qualities and gross realities into crude relief 

Leaf mimicry is one manifestation of interrelation 
of plants and animals, of which floral imitation and 
stick and twig shapes are others It is a quality so 
intangible that it may be called into question even 
when most obtrusive Individual observations are 
therefore of little moment until confirmed The leaf 
butterfly (Kallirtia) and the leaf insect (Phylhum) 
resemble a leaf m different senses—the former ver¬ 
tically, the latter horizontally—the recognition of the 
resemblance in these classic examples being old- 
established Some years ago (“ Spolia Zeylanica,” 
II, 1904) it was my privilege to bring to scientific 
notice for the first time the behaviour of a leaf fish 
(Platax) in Ceylon Similar observations on a species 
ofiPlatax in the Philippines have since been recorded 
by Dr Th Mertensen of Copenhagen {Vtdensk 
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Medd fra Dansk naturhist Foren , Bd 69, 1917* 
P 6 3 ) 

Admitting the existence of leaf-mimicry m diverse 
planes and orders, we can only begin to explain it 
on the basis of natural selection, the leaf shape being 
desirable and attainable when other contributory 
factors are equal Arthur Willey 

Department of /oology, 

McGill University, 

Montreal April 1 


Distribution of Megalithic Monuments 

In Naturt of March 31, p 442 reference is made 
to Mr W J Perry s speculations upon the builders 
of megdlithic monuments Perhaps you will be good 
enough to find room for some criticisms There 
is a real danger that the scientific study of archaeo¬ 
logy may be overwhelmed by the tide of theorising 
which is now flowing so strongly in this country 

Mr Perry believes that the builders of megahthic 
monuments chose to settle in those regions which 
furnished natural supplies of what the note in Nature 
terms precious metals and other \aluables ” If 
so then why did so many of them settle m the Gots- 
wolds, where natural flint is almost non-existent, 
and where no metals occur ? In this region—in the 
counties of Gloucestershire and Oxfordshire—there 
ire hfty-six I ong Barrows, which Mr Perry rightly 
includes within the class of megalithic monuments 
Why are there more than twice as many Long 
Barrows 111 Gloucestershire alone as in all the other 
flint producing counties of East and South-east 
Lnglind 5 —The Fast Riding of Yorks, Lincolnshire 
(none), Norfolk (none), (. ambridgeslure (none) Essex 
(none), Herts (one), Bucks (none), Beds (two), 
Oxfordshire (none in Chilterns) Surrey (none), 
Sussex and Kent (perhaps a dozen at most between 
the two) If it was flint that determined their 
settlement areas, there is more to be found m any 
single parish of any one of these counties than occurs 
naturally in the whole of Gloucestershire t Why, 
further, is it that there is not a single Long Barrow 
within forty miles of Grimes Graves, the great 
Neolithic flint-mining district of East Anglia, and 
no megahthic monuments within a hundred miles ? 

But the greatest difficulty is m Mr Perry’s suggest 
tion that the builders of megaliths travelled in search 
of metals There is no evidence that the builders of 
British megaliths knew of or made any use of metals 
Not a single fragment of metal has ever been found 
in a megahthic burial chamber in England, Wales 
or Scotland Accordingly, the opinion of archaeo¬ 
logists for half a century has been that all megahthic 
burial-chambers (including those m Long Barrows) 
are neolithic, and there is no evidence of any sort 
to suggest that this opimon is erroneous, much less 
to prove it wrong 

Some controlling factors in the distribution of 
Long Barrows over a part of England and Wales 
were suggested in Ordnance Survey Professional 
Paper No 6 The facts upon which my conclusions 
were based were presented fully, both in tabular form 
and upon a map (O S quarter-inch, Sheet 8) For this 
region the facts—about a quarter of them new to 
science — are not available elsewhere When the 
survey of England and Wales, is complete, it will be 
time to draw conclusions about the country as a 
whole Until then, those interested would be-, 
serving science better by assisting in the collection 
of facts than by indulging in premature speculation 

t O G S Crawford “ 

Ordnance Survey Office, Southampton, v 

April 14 , r 
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The Surface Movements of the Earth’s Crust 1 


By Prof J 

T HE land surface of the globe has been, for the 
most part, many times covered by the sea m 
the course of geological time The mountain ranges 
of the earth, as now known, have only recently at 
tamed their present elevation , other mountain ranges 
formerlv existed which have now been all but obliter¬ 
ated by the remorseless effects of denudation 

It is important that we should study for a little 
what happens when a great mountain range is developed 
on the surface of the globe There is a long period 
of preparation for the stately event, a period many 
millions of years m duration First, there are signs 
of unrest in the solid land of the continents The sea 
rises on the coasts and transgresses on the wide lands 
within, vcrv gradually stealing over the lower levels 
This process may not be steady and continuous There 
may be periods of retreat followed by periods of 
advance, but alwavs the land, as a whole, goes on sink¬ 
ing deeper and deeper into the sea Many millions of 
square miles may be covered with the shallow seas— 
perhaps to a depth of two or more hundred fathoms— 
so that a considerable portion of the land area of the 
globe may become sea before the downward movement 
ceases This transgression is a slow process , so slow 
and long-enduring that, while the submergence lasts, 
great depths of sediment accumulate in the trans- 
gressional seas 

Then at length there comes a resurrection The 
land begms to emerge , but not the old land which 
went down Where the great accumulations ol sedi¬ 
ment had been, mountain ranges arise In short, 
what arises from the ocean grave is a crushed and 
wrinkled world, shattered by faults and ovei thrusts 
and exhibiting every evidence of great horizontal 
compression One attendant of these events is the 
outbreak of volcanoes and floods of lava welling out 
of fissures in the earth’s crust The latter generally 
appear along western coasts, or to the west of the 
new-born mountain ranges 
These events draw to a close when the land has 
attained its former elevation, more or less There 
is then a new era of geological history—a long era of 
organic progress, lasting many millions of years, during 
which mmor oscillations of the crust and local deforma¬ 
tion mav occur This is a period of active denudation 
The last-born mountains are degraded by denudation, 
and their sediments collected into the great troughs 
or geosynclines, and the sublime but unreasonmg 
sequence of events is repeated all over again 
Such has been in leisurely repetition the history 
of the earth Certain world-revolutions are generally 
accepted—although geologists are not all agreed as 
to their number—as comprised in the period of 150 
or 170 million years which the statistics of denuda¬ 
tion and the record of thorium lead ascribe to the age 
of our era Four or five world-revolutions appear to 
enter into that time interval Thus 30 or more 
millions of years may, tentatively, be ascribed to the 
genesis and consummation of a world-revolution 

rry From a public lecture delivered under the auspices ol Uw Royal Dublin 
Society on March y 
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From these broad features of geological history it 
is evident that some source of unrest, acting upon the 
surface of the earth, which periodically recuperates its 
strength, runs a course involving an enormous ex¬ 
penditure of energy, and then dies down into quietude, 
must exist What can this source of unrest be ? 

In the science of isostasy wc are confronted with the 
strange fact (for fact it undoubtedly is), that the lands 
of the earth—firm as they may appear—are yet float¬ 
ing like rafts or pontoons on a yielding substance far 
beneath Now, the continents are built of rocks, 
such as granite, gneiss, sandstone, etc, and in the 
same wav as the sea-water must be denser than the 
icebergs which float upon it, so the substance which 
buoys up the continents must lie denser than granite 
and ctiemically similar materials 

Wc get a very sure guidance as to the nature of the 
sustaining substance in a direct and simple way by 
paying attention to the nature of the lava which is 
pouicd out in enormous volumes on the surface of 
the land during times of revolution 1 lus substance 
comes up as a thin and very fluent liquid It may 
flow for 50 or 60 miles over the ground before con¬ 
gealing It solidifies to a black and heavy solid—basalt 

There appears to be no doubt—and m this many 
petrologists are agreed—that basalt is the primary 
rork magma upon which the comments float and 
which buoys up the great oceans of the earth Just 
beneath continents and oceans it forms a laver over 
the whole earth—a laver to which isostasy ascribes 
a depth of some 60 to 70 miles This substance 
basalt, therefore, plavs a very important part in the 
surface history and physical phenomena of the globe 
Pnmanly, and mopt important of ill, we know that 
it contains a small quantity of radio-active substances 
No basalt ever examined failed to rev e el this fact These 
radio-active substances continually evolve heat We 
know of no conditions which can < heck or m any way 
alter or modify, this teaseless evolution of thermal 
energy Hence we must recognise that in every 
cubic centimetre of this great magmauc ocean upon 
which the continents and seas float there is a source 
of slow thermal evolution 

Keeping in mi»d that the central problem to be 
solved with respect to the great land movements 
affecting the surface of the globe is to account for 
the great outbreak of igneous activity and crustal dis¬ 
turbance all over the surface of the earth everv 25 
or 30 million years, we naturally ask if the perennial 
supply of radio-active heat may not furnish the 
explanation 

The thermal properties of basalt under ordinary 
conditions have been fairly well exammed At a 
temperature of 1x50° it softens, at 1225 0 it flows 
freely, forming a very mobile but heavy liquid In 
passing from one state to the other there is a 
volume increase of about 10 per cent of the initial 
volume This may be a rather excessive value It 
is not less than 6 per cent 

Now, the fact that the basalt in these great floods 
reached the surface in a fluid state is adequate proof 
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that it was at a high temperature m the regions deep a very slow process Beneath the contments even 
down from which it came This is its condition this means of escape is almost closed, because the base 
generally all the world over during times of revolu- of the continents possesses a high temperature, ansmg 
tion There are manv reasons for believing that at from the radio-active content of the continental 
the present time it does not and cannot generally materials themselves Beneath the ocean, a few 
exist in the fluid state , although deep pockets of the miles down, the conditions become much the same 
fluid magma must probahlv exist at all times through- Thus the solidified magma must conserve practically 
out the magma-ocean and beneath the continents, all its heat-gams When fusion becomes general con- 
there extends for a very long period after a revolu- vection begins, as well as other movements later to be 
tion a shallow layer of the melted rock Generally referred to The escape of heat beneath the oceans 
throughout the deep isostatic layer it possesses the becomes then relatively rapid 

characters of a plastic solid and is yielding enough But now notice the effect upon the contments of 
for the continents to float upon it The addition of this reversion to the solid condition When the basalt 
a certain known quantity of heat to each gram of the regams the solid state it also regains its original density, 
highly heated basalt will convert it to the liquid state and the land regains its original buoyancy The 
We know, as the result of many experiments, the contments must now rise agam to their former altitude 
quantity of radio-active substances in basalt Samples above the sea They are as ships passing from the 
from various great lava flows and volcanoes have been river to the ocean* The waters which flowed in upon 
examined There are certain variations in the quanti- the contments during the slow process of the melting 
ties observed from one great flow to another Taking of the basalt must recede again as the basalt re- 
a mean we can calculate the quantity of heat which solidifies Hence a final great phase of geologic change 
would be generated, say, in one million years m each finds explanation in the physical properties of the 
gram of the basalt Briefly stated, the results of basaltic ocean and its inevitable thermal changes 
our in\ cstigation show that the heat accumulated in We can only discuss with any degree of definiteness 
about 2"> million >ears would suffice to turn the solid the events progressmg in the upper region of the great 
basalt, nearly at its melting-point, mto a liquid basaltic ocean For the depth of this ocean is prob- 

1 he first effect of this change will be a considerable ablv not less than 60 miles, and the pressures pre¬ 
expansion m volume and corresponding loss of vailing m such depths greatly modify the behaviour 
density and buoyancy For, as has been stated, the of substances experiencing accession or loss of heat, 
solid basalt near its melting-point expands some 6 but there is no reason to believe that any effects to 
to xo per cent of its volume in changing to the liquid which reference has been made will be seriously modified 
state The result upon the continents is easily in- On the contrary, the effects, so far as we can infer 
ferred When a ship sails from the salt water of the them, of great pressure m the depths appear to bring 
ocean mto a river of fresh water it sinks a little , so events still more mto harmony with geological observa- 
also the continents will sink a little The waters of tions and inferences 

the ocean will therefore transgress upon the lands, From what has been stated we see that the reason 
advancing century after centurv as the basalt changes for the long time intervals between the epochs of world- 
lts state, as we know happens m periods preceding wide revolution is to be found in the smallness of the 
a revolution Hence the earliest phase of geological quantity of radio-active substances existing in the great 
change finds an explanation in the melting of the sustaining magma supporting the continents and the 
basalt which floats the continents - oceans On an average, it takes some 25 millions 

But other consecutive consequences follow For of years for the change of state to be brought about 
when, all over the earth, beneath contments and attending which the continents must sink and the 

oceans, there extends a deep sea of melted lava, it is waters transgress upon their surface Then some 3 

evident that conditions arise favourable to greatly to 5 millions of years may be required for the stored 
increased volcanism both on the land and over the radio-active heat to be again dissipated The cycle is 
floor of the oceans therefore accomplished m, say, 30 millions of years 

The melted basalt will agam lose heat and revert These figures are given merely as suggestive of what 

to the solid state It mav take 3 to 4 million years for might prevail Various causes, which cannot be dis- 

this to happen, but happen it must For liquids part cussed, may modify them 

with heat much more quickly than solids, just because We live at a period immediately succeeding a very 
circulation can go on m them Now the basalt, where great world-revolution The lava ocean has lost its 

it laps agamst the rocky floor underlymg the oceans, heat of fluidity for the most part, and the contments 

loses its heat far more rapidly than radio-activity can float upon the basalt sea as upon a plastic or viscous 
supply it It probably melts away a good deal of body nearly at its melting temperature These con- 
the ocean floor in the process of partmg with its heat ditions are really verv wonderful, but the explanation 
The ocean floor is very probably, almost certainly, of our immunity is simple The melting-point of the 

also basalt Possibly this floor becomes very thin continental rocks is from 200° to 500° higher than that 

indeed in the course of the long period during which of basalt Again, solid rock conducts heat badly 

the great ocean of lava is returning to the solid or Hence little or no heat reaches us from the fiery ocean 

plastic state beneath 

It will be understood that the change of state has We have next to consider if we cannot find an ex- 
completely altered the conditions of heat-loss, the planation of mountain-building and volcanic phenomena 

? ub of heat per gram remaining the same at all times as involved in the changes we have been discussing, 

he solid basalt can only lose heat by conductivity— We know that the ocean tides are due to lunar and 
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solar gravitational attraction Oceanic tides are com¬ 
paratively feeble phenomena, for not only is the ocean 
shallow and obstructed by land, but also water is a 
fluid of low density But during times of revolution, 
just beneath the continents and oceans, there comes 
into existence a vast and far deeper ocean, composed 
for a great part of a highly fluid substance having 
a density three times that of water We seem to have, 
therefore, good and sufficient reason for expecting 
greatly intensified tidal phenomena to arise during these 
times So also a precessional force must act with 
intensified effect in periods of revolution Both these 
forces tend to retard the surface crust of the earth in 
its diurnal rotation from west to east, that is, they tend 
to hold it back a little from partaking of the general 
easterl) rotation of the globe The effect is greatest 
tn equatorial regions 

Fig 1 shows, to an exaggerated vertical scale, a 



portion of a continent seen in section, along with a 
part of a neighbouring ocean, both floating upon the 
basaltic magma West is to left and east is to right 
We must imagine that the lower, more viscous part 
of the magma possesses the full west to east angular 
velocity of the earth, but the continents and oceans 
and upper layers of tl e magma are, in virtue of the 
westerly forces just referred to, not moving quite so 
fast m that direction They respond, in fact, to the 
forces urging them westward We perceive that this 
involves, of necessity, an east-going force or pressure 
acting ypon the submerged parts of the continents, and 
more especially upon the more deeply submerged parts, 
that is, upon the displacements required by isostasy 
to float the greater raised features of the continents 

The diagram is intended to illustrate the effect of 
the magmatic pressure with reference to mountain 
building We have already seen that mountain ranges 
arise where great depths of sediment collect for long 
ages These accumulations may amount to several 
miles in depth, the sediments pressing down the 
crust as they collect 

It is well known that this process creates a linear 
area of weakness in the floating continent We can 
picture what happens The great load bends down 
the crust, forcing it deep into the hot magma It 
becomes seanjed with gaping vents and cracks, ex¬ 
tending parallel with the axis of the trough into which 
the magma forces itself 

Now, if a horizontal force acts upon a continent 
affected with such an area of weakness, this part yields 
first and the sediments are crushed and forced both 
upwards and downwards The part that rises up 
forms the mountain range, the part that is thrust 
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downwards acts as compensation or buoyancy, which 
serves to float the mountain The one adjusts itself 
to the other The mountains slowly sink or rise till 
there is equilibrium Thus in course of ages, wc get the 
floating mountain range It will be perceived that the 
volume of the downward displacement is much greater 
than the mountain range This is because the density 
of the crust does not differ greatly from that of the 
sustaining magma 

Such great ranges as the Cordilleras of North and 
South America rose up out of troughs of sediments m 
this manner They were specially favourably oriented 
to receive the easterly pressure of the underlying 
magma, and, correspondingly, they are tn many respects 
the greatest mountain developments of the globe 

However, while it seems easy to understand that 
the formation of mountain ranges directed more or less 
north and south might arise in this manner, it is more 
difficult to imagine chains of mountains like the Hima¬ 
layas or like the Pyrenees originating in the west- 
to-cast force arising from tidal or precessional effects 
This brings us to the consideration of the possibility 
of the continents having shifted their relative positions 
during geological time 

Many are now weighing evidence for and against 
such extiaordmary possibilities as to whether the 
Atlantic Ocean is not a comparatively recent innova¬ 
tion , whether New Zealand was not recently de¬ 
tached from Australia, and India from the eastern 
shores of Africa, and so on Before this interesting 
question arose biologists and geologists generally got 
out of their difficulties by assuming the former exist¬ 
ence of land connexions or “ bridges ” which subse¬ 
quently “ foundered ” and disappeared 

Now according to the present explanation of the 
surface movements of the earth, the foundering of such 
“ bridges ” would be difficult to realise, for they are 
of lower density than the basaltic magma upon which 
thev at one time floated So that it becomes very diffi¬ 
cult to imagine the former existence of these bridges 
Not only is this the case, but also the present theory 
certainly suggests that differential moiements of the 
continents might quite possibly have taken place I 
do not mean to convey that these supposed great 
movements necessarily arise out of our theory, but it 
is at least remarkable that a theory which appears to 
explain much—and on a basis which can claim to be 
more than merely hy pothetieal—should offer what may 
be regarded as a vera causa for continental drifting if 
other considerations require it The continents during 
times of revolution become acted upon by forces tending 
to move them towards the east, and, what is even more 
relevant, these forces must of necessity be different m 
intensity from one continent to another In fact, 
the magmatic drive applied to a continental mass 
depends upon the depth of its immersion and also on 
the existence of great displacements extending down¬ 
wards into the deeper parts of the magma 

Another consideration in favour of continental 
drifting must bt taken into account The continents 
become acted upon by these forces onlv during the 
period of magmatic fluidity We saw that this fluidity is 
ultimately lost, mainly in consequence of heat escaping 
through the ocean floor , this floor being probably more 
or less melted away during the process It may be 
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that the reduction in thicknessfof the ocean floor is 
carried so far as to remove what is really the mam 
obstacle to differential continental movement—the 
existence of a strong and rigid ocean floor, holding the 
continents immovably fixed to one another 

We return for a moment to the problem of the 
elevation of such ranges as the Himalayas, which 
trend more or less east and west We are now pre¬ 
pared for the possibility that the explanation of these 
events was due to a certain small amount of con¬ 
tinental movement It is a fact that tidal and pre- 
cessional forces are greatest in equatorial regions 
May it not have been that the great continent of Africa, 
experiencing the effects of this, rotaled just a little, 
its southern extremity moving eastward, and so also 
for Peninsular India, so also for the Spanish Penin¬ 
sula ? A small turning movement, crushing the ancient 
geosvnclines, would suffice For, after all, the greatest 
mountains are but very tiny wrinkles upon the surface 
of this huge world 

The outflows of lava on the western coasts of the 
continents, or to the west of great mountain masses, 
or brought up by the downward faulting of rift valleys, 
to which I have already referred, seem to give us direct 
evidence of the magmatic pressures of which we have 
been speaking The injection of lava into the great 
mountains, or its ejection from lofty volcanoes, finds 
explanation in the great volumes of included basaltic 
magma which are taken up in the crushed and shattered 
sediments of the geosynclines when these are floated 
up from the depths of the earth’s crust 

In the foregoing remarks I have endeavoured to 
trace, on the basis of isostasy and radio-activity, the 
existence of cyclical changes, prevailing in the isostatic 
layer, which are in harmony with the observed recur¬ 
rent world-revolutions While a certain grand sim¬ 
plicity in the nature of these events, and the existence 
of a general resemblance between the character of one 
revolution and that of the next, permit of this treatment, 
it would be an erroneous inference that the physical 
events of historical geology are concentrated in the 
relatively brief periods of world-wide mountain-build¬ 
ing For in truth an endless succession of minor 
changes have affected the crust of the earth Between 
the great revolutions transgressions of the ocean have 
occurred over considerable areas Crustal warping, 
and even mountain elevation of lesser ranges and 
batholithic invasion of the crust, as well as renewed 
volcanism, have not been uncommon All the events 
of the greater revolutions may appear locally, and 
always on a lesser scale 

In point of fact, these lesser, inter-revolutionary 
events are, probably, part of the primary phenomenon 
and owe their existence to energy concerned with the 
genesis of the former For consider that during millions 
of years the continental crust, throughout every part 
of it, has been subjected to those same enormous 
stresses, vertical and horizontal, that served to uplift the 
Cordilleras to heights of more than 20,000 feet, and 
that, at the time when the floor of the ocean congealed 
around the continents and tidal effects died out, the 
vast volume of the land was left deformed by these 
great stresses, strained, often to fracture wherever 
rigidity prevailed, and with isostatic adjustments pro¬ 
foundly disturbed 
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The inter-revolutionary periods of geological history 
must witness the readjustments necessitated by this 
accumulation of potential energy Areas of low 
resistance —t e the geosynclines, the volcanic areas, 
or recently deformed regions—must experience the 
concentrated results Moreover, all the conditions 
for very prolonged continuance of these minor 
activities exist For there is no other way in which 
the accumulated energy may find relief save in crustal 
disturbance or readjustment It will be slowly doled 
out for ages as the effects of denudation call upon it, 
or as thermal events give it occasion to intervene, for the 
cooling of the magma beneath the continents must be 
extremely slow Sheets of melted lava must underlie 
them, throughout almost the whole of geological 
time, although deeper down there may be comparative 
rigidity 

It will be apparent from all this that there is nothing 
unaccountable either in the existence or nature of 
inter-revolutionary events On the contrary, we may 
say that their absence would be highly unaccountable 
Even more, I think that as we study these events we 
must conclude that they cannot represent more than 
a fraction ■"of the stored energy attending a great 
revolution 

This leads to the energy question at large Whence 
does it all come ? To answer fully that question would 
lead us back over much of the ground we have already 
pursued But as regards energy other than radio¬ 
active we may briefly answer “ From the rotation 
of the earth ” And is it not adequate ? Look at the 
diagram of an earth-sector (Fig 2) , with a floating 



crust 20 miles thick and an isostatic layer 70 miles 
deep Consider how petty are the crustal energies 
contrasted with the stored energy of the globe, built 
as it is out of materials twice as dense as the conti¬ 
nental rocks, and possessed, even to-day, of a surface 
velocity of 1000 miles an hour 
In its biological aspect how great and wonderful it 
all is 1 The living being working out his destiny on 
this poor raft, unknowing of the fiery ocean upon 
which lus world is floating unknowing of the inevit¬ 
able sinking and uplifting which m truth largely 
control the destinies of his race Death-dealing forces 
all around, and yet the light of life shining age after 
age upon the earth 
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Water-Power m the British Empire 1 

By Theodore Stfvfns 


T HE Water - Power Committee of the Conjoint 
Board of Scientific Societies m its various reports 
has ably summarised the information on water power 
available throughout the British Empire, and the Board 
of Trade Water-Power Resource Committee and Sub- 
Committee have dealt with the British Isles in a 
similar way Canada has done more measuring of 
those resources than any other part of the Empire 
Canadian water-powers in service, catalogued in 
Water Resources Paper Number 27, numbered, in 


There have been, within the last twenty years, water- 
plants installed m twenty different places, in every one 
of which after the capital was spent there was a rude 
awakening to the fact that the quantity of water neces¬ 
sary for the work undertaken was not available A 
^otal of 25,000,00 ol has been spent in those twenty 
places, and lias proved financially unprofitable Much 
more capital has elsewhere been profitably invested 
Many other water-powers have proved successful 
Enough has been said to show that reasonable caution 



192°, 336 developed water powers Of these the 
summary, arranged by me under the di ferent heights 
of falls, shows 

43 were working with heads of water between 5 and 10 lect, 
47 at heads between 11 and 15 feet 
84 „ , , 16 30 

84 ..3i .. 7° 

With these figures before us, development of any 
head of water that may be available can be justified 
from past experience, but it is a great mistake to 
conclude that sufficient power can be developed from 
a stream until all the details of the problem have been 
fully studied 

• SubuUnw of two lectures delivered at the Royal Institution on March 
I and 8 when illustrations of the important waterfalls In each part of the 
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necessitates efficient preliminary study before capital 
is invested 

Another note of caution refers to the distance that 
it is economical to transmit power For example, it 
would not pay to generate hydro-electnc power to 
supply a lighting load 7 5 to 100 miles away, if there is 
a coal-mine near the consumers’ end of the transmission 
line, nor is it practicable to undertake to supply 
separate villages and farms on the line of a high-voltage 
transmission, because it costs many thousands of 
pounds to tap power from a high-voltage line, and the 
small consumption in village and farm cannot possibly 
pav the interest on this expenditure It would be un¬ 
necessary to make such comments if this uneconomi¬ 
cal arrangement had not been seriously advised by 
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engineers whose expenence evidently did not include 
such elei tru al details 

Seventeen vears ago it was suggested that Victoria 
Falls (I'igs 1 and 2) would supply Johannesburg, and 
I have preserved a copy of the original prospectus of the 
companv, including a map of the proposed transmission 
over a distance of 600 miles from the water-power across 
and into coal mining districts The companv which was 
then floated has paid handsomel> , but it vuselv burns 
coal and says nothing about water-power Lven the 
hotel at Victoria halls is lit bv an oil engine Similarly, 
if an examination is made of the super power zone m 
the United States, which embraces the great industrial 
area in the Eastern States, it will be found that it 
approaches within 200 miles of Niagara halls, where 
many millions of horse-power run to waste, but it is 


not suggested that power should be derived from 
Niagara for that super power zone 

It is also true that Niagara power is delivered 270 
miles from the Falls The selling price (by Govern¬ 
ment, without profit) in bulk to the towns at that 
distance is three times the selling price for similar 
power near the Falls There is always an excess of 
water at Niagara halls Under other conditions, for 
example, where summer flow is limited and cheap coal 
is available, it might be easy to prove that it is cheaper 
to generate electricity locally from coal than to transmit 
water-power so far 

Tidal power fascinates every one who studies it, 
and when our coal supplies are much nearer depletion 
than at present, it may be utilised on a large scale 
The Ministry of Transport published a scheme (since 
withdrawn) for developing tidal power on the river 
Severn, and said that the power was so vast that it 
exceeded “ all the potential sources of inland water¬ 
power in the United Kingdom put together ” But > 
two and a half times the power proposed for develop¬ 
ment m the Severn exists in other parts of the Bntish J 
Isles, where it is free from the irregularity due to the j 
variation m the times of the tides, and it can be 


developed for 5,000,000/ less in first cost than the 
estimate for that tidal power, the estimate, m my 
opinion was not half enough to do the work specified 
We might allow this scheme to rest in peace, smee 
the Geddes axe was first sharpened for use on the pro¬ 
moters of it, but, from time to time, it is brought 
forward as practicable If one reads the Interim 
Report on lidal Power by the Board of Trade Water- 
Power Resource Committee, it will be seen that nothmg 
more costly than further investigation and study of the 
complications involved was recommended by that 
Committee, and the Electricity Commissioners dis¬ 
sociated themselves from any knowledge of the power¬ 
house, two miles long, with railway trains using the 
power-house as an economical bridge across the river 
We have an example of a corporation electricity 
supply being changed from a financial 
burden on the rates to a satisfactorily 
profitable undertaking in the report 
of the Chester electrical engineer, 
Mr S E Britton, bv utilising a small 
head of water (which varies from 
nothing up to 8 5 feet, because the 
tide comes up to the water-power 
plant’s discharge) In seven years, 
on a capital of 56,000/ m steam- 
plant, there has been a relative loss 
of 15,000/ , while 18,000/ capital 
invested in the water-plant has 
shown 82,000/ profit, leaving a net 
profit of about 67,000/ , but it is 
essential to realise that this water¬ 
power cannot be utilised for a satis¬ 
factory statutory supply of electricity 
m Chester without the steam-plant 
to produce current from coal when 
the water-power is not available (due 
to high tide or to insufficient flow in 
the nver) 

Shawmigan in Canada is an ex¬ 
ample of a beautiful waterfall con¬ 
cerning which, I believe, it was an American who 
wrote 

At every waterfall two Angels stay, 

One clothed ip rainbows, the other veiled in spray 
The first the beauty of the scene reveals 
The last revolves the mighty water wheels 
And there those two fair sisters ever stand 
Utility and Beauty hand in hand 

To-day, instead of standing to be admired, “ Beauty ” 
is to be found voluntarily undertaking some useful 
work 

The water at Shawmigan Falls now flows down 
inside pipes Where, in the days of Beauty, only an 
occasional sportsman visited the falls, is to be found 
to-day a town of 12,000 inhabitants, amply provided 
with work and wages by the water-power which is 
utilised for various electro-chemical manufactures, as 
well as for supplying the cities of Montreal and Quebec 
with electricity 

■ In Ireland the writer earned out surveys of the 
power available in the largest rivers, for the Irish 
I Hydro-Electric Syndicate and for the Water-Power 
I Resources of Ireland Sub-Committee under the chair- 
’ manship of Sir John Purser Gnffith, and has shown 
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that it would be practicable in an average year thus 
to supply a demand three times as great as the present 
demand in the whole of Ireland for electricity, and has 
■ecommended and shown the economy of linking up 
this supply to all important towns and cities , utilising 
existing steam-electric stations to supply current when, 
owing to drought, one summer’s flow of the rivers is 
too far below the average summer flow 1 he combina 
tion is like that at C hester, but on a much larger scale 

Suppose we allocate part of each of the rivers Shannon 
and Erne to the manufacture of carbide and of nitrogen 
fertilisers and operate this plant as fully .is the flow of 
water permits , with an average output we could mike 
in a year fertilisers containing 20,000 tons of nitrogen 
Each of these works would be of the size rc < ommended 
as economical by the Nitrogen Products Committee of 
the Ministry of Munitions 

It is not definitely known how much nitrogen fertiliser 
can be utilised within Ireland , hut there are m irkcts 
for carbide and for nitrogen fertilisers outside Iichnd, 
so any excess over home requirements could he ex¬ 
ported at a profit 

The nitrogen m various compounds used in a scar m 
the world amounted to 694,600 tons 1 pre War and 
1,219 000 tons post-War (1919) There is nothing 
excessive in recommending fixation in Ireland of 3 
per cent of the world’s annual prc-War consumption 
of nitrogen 

There would be work throughout the year, but more 
people employed at the chemical works in winter-time 
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than in summer It is well known that about 10,000 
workers leave Ireland every summer to do farming in 
Scotland and Pngland and return to their more eco¬ 
nomic il life m Ireland during the winter-time For 
some of those there would be thus provided winter 
work m their own country , while, of course, there 
would be employment throughout the year for an 
appreciable number 

I here are nitrogen fixation plants near Niagara 
and at various other places in the world About half 
of the pre-War consumption of nitrogen was in the form 
of native nitrate of soda Among the many important 
applications of water-power, the one m Tasmania, 
where the Llectrolvtic 7 in< (_o of Australasia, Ltd, 
utilises 30,000 horse power from the Tasmanian 
Government Plant for the preparation of high grade 
zinc, is worthy ot especial mention 

More attention should be paid to the selection of 
industries tint require large amounts of power, and to 
their establishment at sites where suitable water power 
is available We cannot rc< all too often the historv 
of Niagara’s development Before dectncity was a 
commcrc 1 il form of energy, capital was inv csted (during 
the years 1853 to 1861) in making provision for direct 
w itcr-power, m 1861 it was ready, hut it ran to 
waste for tin vears before the first consumer arrived 
in 1871 It was not until 1894 (forty-one years after 
the commencement leftrred to) that a profitable 
amount of powi r was utilised Water power is the 
cheapest form of energy when fullv utilised twenty- 
four hours in the day 


Obit 

Prof J D van urn Waais 
ITH Johannes Didtnk van der Waais, who died 
on March 8 at Amsterdam at ughty-five wars 
of age, one of the great figures in the history of modern 
physics and physical chemistry has passed awav His 
thesis on the continuity of the liquid and gaseous state 
was a revelation m the study of fluids, the remembrance 
of which was to glorify the golden jubilee of his doctorate 
next June, and after establishing it he continued for 
some forty vears to applv lus efforts to the same subject, 
marking the steps df his success by further brilliant 
discoveries When the Nobel Institute honoured this 
hfework, van der Waais was still occupied rounding 
( 5 !f the comprehensive views science owed to him 
For about half a century he was in the front of the 
workers in the domain he had opened In the ten 
years which separate us now from then his forces 
began to give way, and later bodily and mental suffer¬ 
ings, borne with modest resignation, set in At last, 
only short visits allowed us to show to the venerated 
and beloved friend, whose heart we felt remained 
unchanged, what he had done for us 

Van der^ Waais was born on November 23, 1837, 
at Leyden' ’ He was a self-made man who took ad¬ 
vantage of the opportunities offered by the University 
which he later honoured bv his cuiatorship It was 
not until he was thirty-six years of age that he wrote 
his thesis With it he himself opened the period of 
Dutch science, which his elder friend Bosscha and he 
hoped to be one of the results of secondary education 
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In 1877, van dcr Waais became a professor at Amster¬ 
dam and began to exert his great influence on the 
development of Dutch physics One of the character¬ 
istic s of his highly admired teaching w as the introduc¬ 
tion of Gibbs’s great work to the chemists I vividly 
remember as an example of it how Bakhuis Roozeboom, 
to whose first experiments the Leyden physical 
laboratory had been m the position to give some help, 
obtained results, which were inexplicable until van 
dcr Waais came to give lum the key to it in Gibbs’s 
doctrine of phases, his deep insight clearing the way 
for Roozeboom’s brilliant work on the phase rule 
Very much was done by van der Waais for the Royal 
Academy of Sciences at Amsterdam Lor twenty- 
four years he was the soul of the Board, and m 1896 
he even accepted the secretaryship of the Academy, 
a post which he filled until 1912 Here as every¬ 
where else he showed a never-failing unselfishness and 
high conception of duty We owe to him the modem 
form of the Proceedings and their English translation, 
which he directed, both with an incomparable energy 
The great efforts he bestowed on these periodicals have 
been well rewarded by the effect their stimulating 
influence had on Dutch science 

The scientific work of van der Waais forms a monu¬ 
mental whole of a special style Charactenstic of it is 
the intuition by which he introduced happv simplifica¬ 
tions and approximations leading to a high degree 
of qualitative agreement of his theories with Nature, 
which in the case of the law of corresponding states 
rose even to a surprising quantitative approximation 
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The first idea of the image of the fluid state which of liquefying the permanent gases (m his thesis van 

was gradually developed by van der Waals came to der Waals predicted that air had to be cooled below 

him when he combined the kinetic theory of gases -158° C to be liquefied, which has proved nearly 

with the determination of the cohesion m Laplace’s correct) and of attaining the nadir of temperature 

theory of capillarity With the aid of very happy This cannot be better illustrated than with the words 
approximations he built up the kinetic theory of the of our deeply mourned Sir James Dewar m a letter 

fluid state Such a simplification gave in the first to me, expressing that van der Waals was “ the 

place the calculation of a molecular pressure which master of us all,” “whom we cannot honour too 

represents the cohesion, and the result of the calculation much” All substances, except for small differences, 

led him to the profound conception that the molecules appear in the light of the law of corresponding states, 

of the gaseous and the liquid state are identical and as van der Waals expresses it, as individuals of the 

exert identical t forces Secondly, he accepted as by same kind He liked to direct attention to the fact 

inspiration an exceedingly appropriate form for what that his friend Dewar had proved that, taking tem- 

would be the outcome of the calculation of the kinetic perature as a measure, hydrogen was, according to 

pressure at higher densities The simple equation of ins propheev, a dwarf To read to van der Waals a 

state which he obtained in this way reproduced the report of the experiments which proved that helium, 

well-known diagram of Andrews- Ihomson, as the though a very small dwarf, was yet well shaped, was 

representation of a series of stable and unstable states a happj moment m my life, espec mlly as the report 

of mechanical equilibrium It gave a deeper insight showed the profit derived from van der Waals’ law 

into the continuity of the liquid and gaseous state of corresponding states and at the end referred to his 

as well as a luminous explanation of the critical words that “ matter would always show attraction ” 

phenomena It stood even the crucial test which van As all normal substances are almost copies of the 
der Waals only with apprehension undertook to apply same model, van der Waals was anxious to bring his 

to it, that is, the calculation of the critical data of equation of state in closer approximation to this 

carbon dioxide of Andrews from the deviations from general model and to understand the differences 

Boyle’s law according to Regnault funding correct between the various substances To lus pondering 

values for these meant a great diseovery 1 he various on the influence of association into double molecules 

thermal properties of fluids treated until then m on the deviations, we owe his theory of binary mixtures, 

different chapters of physics proved now to be at which covers a yet vaster and more varied field than 

least approximative^ contained in a single equation his previous discoveries It is especially this theory 

with onl) two specific constants, the volume and the to which, in connexion with the beautiful work of our 

attraction of the molecules, their molecular weights deeply mourned kuenen, I owe the strong ties which 
being given by their composition Later researches united me to van der Waals For many vears I went 

have proved, more and more, the greatness of the to his study at Amsterdam for a “ monthly private 

genius which led van der Waals to his equation of course,” that is, a consultation on the Leyden work, 
state Even now it is the most appropriate one and I found van der Waals always at his table filled 

to discuss qualitatively the properties of fluids with papers, with the portrait of his wife, who died at 

Directly from this cm be derived the second great an early age, on the chair in front of him In these 

discovery of van der Waals, namelv, that it is only hours it often occurred that from an unpublished 

necessary to introduce the reduced values of volume, calculation he could rightly predict some error to be 

temperature, and pressure obtained by dividing the found in the diagrams of the experiments, and it is 

values of these variables by their critical values into from them that I have got an idea of the amount of 

the equation of state, to reduce this equation to the work from which Ins genius came to his intuitions 

same equation for all substances Simple as this It would occupy too much space here to refer in 

substitution is, it took seven years before it was detail to the work of van der Waals, which groups 

arrived at, and then only by van der Waals himself, itself around these three great discoveries I can 

who had been wrestling for a long time with the only pomt out that he tried to combine the theory 

explanation of the deviations between his equation of specific heats with that of the equation of state 

of state and reality He had followed many false and that m the end he was occupied with the very 

tracks in order to find some regularity in the devia- interesting problem of the influence of the conglomera¬ 
tions of the different substances, and had reached tion of greater number of molecules, that of quasi- 

the conviction that to compare substances they association Rounding off in this way the chapter 

have to be considered in corresponding states, that he wrote in the history of science, he gave us, at the 

is, at the same values of the reduced variables At same time, a glimpse of that chapter which the next 

that moment he found the law of corresponding states generation has to write, containing a rational apphea- 

Its scope is far wider than that of the equation of tion of quantum considerations in van der Waals' 

state It involves the bold idea that the thermal theory of the fluid, state 

properties of all substances can be derived from those Not less than the extraordinary intellectual gift? 
of a smgle one simply by numbers of proportionality, which made possible his great life work, his friends 

and, what is v marvellous, the law approximates more admired his severe culture of the ideal and his noble 
closely to lllpre than the equation from which it is character We remember the pious heart, m whose 

•derived How much I was under the influence of its fnendship we rejoiced, and with a feeling of deep 

great importance as much as forty years ago may be sorrow at the loss of his presence, we give him here 

best judged by my taking it then as a guide for my the tribute of our profound gratitude 

•own researches It has had a great effect on the work H Kamerlinoh Onnes 
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Dr Arthur Latham 

The medical profession has lost a somewhat striking 
personality by the death of Dr Arthur Latham at the 
relatively early age of fifty-six The son of a former 
Regius professor of medicine at (amhridge who still 
survives, Dr Latham was brought up in a cultured and 
scientific atmosphere, while his Oxford degree implied 
the double advantages of the two older rnglish Univer¬ 
sities He was elected assistant physician to St 
George’s Hospital m 1898, and there soon showed lus 
ability in teaching and his always masterful and 
dominating personality A man of precise logical 
thought and of great determination he could ill 
tolerate indefiniteness of view and indecision, and it 
is not surprising therefore that he had enemies as well 
as cordial friends 

Whatever Dr Latham undertook, lie mide himself 
thoroughly acquainted with, and it was foilunate that 
the award to him of a prue for an cssiy on a tuber¬ 
culosis sanatorium early determined the chief trend 
of his work Although sanatoria for consumptives 
have not achieved all that was expected of them, 
this has been largely owing to their misuse under 
the pressure of the administration of the Nation il 
(Health) Insurance Act, patients being sent m large 
numbers to sanatoria, for whom tre itimnt in hospitals 
was indicated Dr I atham contributed other papers 
and small books on tuberculosis , he was a member of 
the Departmental (ommittec on Tuberculosis, which 
laid down the lines on which the state anti-tuberculosis 


measures were to be earned out, and in many other 
ways helped to bring the anti-tuberculosis crusade to 
its present advanced condition 
Of Dr Latham’s value as a medical politician, of 
the important work which he did to secure the firm 
beginning of the Royal Society of Medicine, this Is not 
the place to wnte, but the memory of his clear and 
incisive speaking, arising out of logical thinking, of 
his pertinacious advocacy of great causes, and of his 
success in advancing the interests of preventive 
medicine, will not soon die 


Wl regret to announce the following deaths 
Prof Gustav Kohler director of the Mining 
Academy Claustlial for the years 1887-1914 and 
who h id t lught there since 1880, at the age of eighty- 
four 

Sir bhirlcv Murphy vice president of tilt Roial 
Sanitary Institute ind other scientific societies and 
for twenty two veirs Medical Officer of Health for 
1 ondon on \pnl 27 aged so enty-four 

Dr Alfred Scholl a director of the Agricultural t x 
pcnmtntal Stftion Munster, and deputy editor of 
the /eituhnjt fur Untitsuchung tier Nahrungi- und 
GtmissmUtel on 1 ebru iry 12 at the age of forty six 
Mr II J Seaman for manv years gt neril director 
of the Atl is Portland ( ement Co New A ork who 
was responsible with Huriv for intioducing the use 
of coal dust in rotary tube furnact s for the burning 
of clinker on February 9 


Current Topics and Events 


Proi ni Sin 1 k who is to give 1 lecture at the 
Imperial College of Science and rechnologv on May 7, 
on 1 Problems of I und imental Astronomy and will 
lecture also at Manchester on M iv 9 and at Fdinhurgh 
on May 18 was a pupil of K ipte\ n s who was invited 
by Gill in 1891) to work for a tunc at the Cape II< 
made determinations of the parallaxes of several 
southern stars with the helionieter For his thesis 
for doctor of science at Groningen he presented a 
" Discussion of the Hehonuter Observations of 
Jupiter s Satellites He has continued these re¬ 
searches and developed a new method for treating 
the mutual perturbations of the satellites and is 
still engaged discussing photographs taken at the 
Qdpe and Greenwich for the determination of the 
necessary constants After his return to Groningen 
Prof de bitter participated in a number Of Ixapteyn s 
investigations dealing with the dimensions and struc- 
“ ture of the stellar universe British men of science 
owe a debt to Prof de Sitter for giving during the 
War, before Einstein s work reached England, three 
papers in the Monthly Notices of the Royal Astro 
nomical Society winch presented to English readers 
an account of the generalised theory of relativity 
Prof de Sitter has made important contributions to 
this subject and has examined the various cases 
where any astronomical verifications may be obtained 

In an article in the April Quarterly Review, Lord 
1 Ernie writes on " Victorian Memoirs and Memories ' 
*S His account of Huxley runs as follows “ Mrs 
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Asquith who desrnhes 1 meeting with Huxley at 
Jowttts, ind remirks that he hul ibr it him little 
of the juste milieu dots not appeir to have been 
favouriblv impressed But Huxley wis not ilways 
the gladiator To me he was irresistibly attraetive, 
beeaust I faneied that I had taught a glimpse of his 
true outlook on life When I think of his destruetive 
critieism I sec again the aiabcsque with winch he 
had adorned the side of the first page of his article 
on Lux Munch ’ Up tne margin ran a vine clad 
trellis on the top trowed the cock of theology, and 
towards him crept tile fox of science I remember 
also discussing with lnm one of his numerous con¬ 
troversies—I think the Gadarene swine With the 
impertinence of comparative youth I expressed 
surprise at the quantity of vinegar and mustard 
which he mixed with the discussion of questions 
that to many people were matters of life or death 
‘ My dear young man ’ he answered, ‘ you are not 
old enough to remember when men like Lyell and 
Murchison were not considered fit to lick the dust 
off the boots of a curate I should like to get my 
heel into their mouths and scr-r-unch it round ’ A 
wistful smile lit up his plain rugged face, as he 
added ' And they never seem to reflect what a 
miserable position mine is standing on a point of 
Nothing in an abyss of Nothing’ The world saw 
much of the first mood, little of the latter ’’ 

The council of the Zoological Society of London 
presented an eminently satisfactory report for the 
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last year at the annual general meeting on April 30 
There has been an increase of nearly two hundred in 
the number of fellows the additions to the collections 
are more numerous than m the preceding year, the 
result chiefly of the receipt of H R H The Prince of 
Wales s Nepal and Malayan collections the attend 
ance at the gardens maintains a very high level and 
the financial position of the Society is thoroughly 
sound The Proceedings have reached their pre W ir 
standard as to bulk the number of illustrations and 
the promptness of publication but the issue of 
Transactions has not yet been resumed An appre 
ciative reference is made to the work ot Mr Pocock 
whose resignation of the post of superintendent has 
lately taken effect Zoologists will learn with regret 
akin to dismay of the decision of the Society to cease 
publication of the Zoological Record owing to 
the in id equate support received The Society has 
rendered an invaluable service to zoological science 
throughout the world in having undertaken the 
responsibility of the Record for so long a period, and 
it is a matter of grave concern that its efforts have 
met with so poor a measure of support The council 
"eports that excellent progress has been made in the 
construction of the new aqu irium and it is hoped 
that this will be ready for opening in the lutumn of 
the present year A favourable report is given of the 
durability of the coloured labels painted in fusible 
enamel on tiles which were introduced last year on 
the results of special experiments and their use is to 
be extended as rapidly as possible The scheme for 
the instruction of school teachers which h is been in 
operation since 1910 has been suspended for the 
present as a large proportion of the I ondon school 
teachers have now taken ulv ullage of it 

Thl results of a conference of veterinary authorities 
convened by the Government of India at Calcutta 
in February last were summarised in the limes of 
April 17 Anthrax infection in the case of East 
Indian wool, hair and hides is so serious that special 
attention has been directed to the subject Yet, 
according to the official returns, anthrax is a rare 
disease in India The cost of disinfecting wool is 
greater than its present value and the conference 
came to the decision that the agencies for notification 
of the disease in India must be improved, and that 
much skilled research and inspection are needed 
among the living animals in the country, if the disease 
is to be attacked at its seat Surra, a disease of 
horses and camels, is now known to be due to a 
parasite of the group that gives nse to sleeping 
sickness in Africa 1 uberculosis is proved to be a 
frequent cause of loss of cattle, but little is known 
as to its prevalence In short, " veterinary educa¬ 
tion, veterinary research, and veterinary legislation 
and administration in India are wholly unsatisfactory, 
and it is urgently to be hoped that the Government 
of India will give immediate and senous attention 
to the conclusions reached by the Conference " 

The meeting of the Illuminating F ngmeering 
Society on April 24 was notable for the large number 
of representatives of associations concerned with the 
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printing industry which attended to join m the dis¬ 
cussion of Mr L Gaster’s paper on the lighting of 
printing works Employers and employees joined 
in expressing appreciation of the importance of 
adequate illumination, and the Rt Hon C W 
Bowerman who opened the discussion, contrasted 
the attention that is now being paid to the subject 
with the neglect of past years Mr Gaster dealt very 
fully with the lighting of compositors benches, 
m ichine-rooms etc showing a number of attractive 
photographs taken by artificial light, and mentioning 
the values of illumination recorded m each case It 
would appear that recent experience favours the use 
of general lighting as compared with the “ patchy * 
local lights formerly customary, and pictures were 
shown of rooms flooded with light up to io-12-foot 
candles It was interesting to learn that the cost of 
lighting in general forms only about 1 per cent of the 
w iges bill 111 this industry which employs highly 
skilled labour Mr Gaster also put in a word for the 
requirements of the journalist who is called upon to 
read manuscripts it high speed and whose work often 
demands scrupulous accuracy Proper lighting both 
for proof readers and in the editorial rooms is most 
important and it is singular that in some large 
newspaper works this matter is neglected although 
the section of the building devoted to the actual 
printing processes may be relatively well lighted 

Pros J A Fleming University College London 
has been asked by the British Broadcasting Company 
to broadcast an appreciation of the scientific work 
of Sir James Dewar on Friday evening May 4 at 
9 p m The mess ige may be heard by all having a 
wireless telephone set which can pick up from 2 IO 
m Iondon 

Thf eighth Guthrie lecture of the Physical Society 
of I ondon will be delivered on Friday Mav ir, at 
5 o’clock at the Imperial College of Science and 
Technology by Dr J H Jeans who will take as his 
subject " The Present Position of the Radiation 
Problem ’’ 

Prof J B I eathes, professor of physiology m 
the University of Sheffield will give the Crooman 
lectures of the Royal College of Physicians in June, 
Prof E H Starling, the Harveian oration on St 
Lukes Day, October 18, and Dr John Hay, of 
the University of Liverpool the Bradshaw lecture 
m November 

It is stated by Dr Theiler in the Chemxker-Zettung 
for March 20 that pure methyl alcohol is quite non* 
poisonous The poisonous nature of impure wood 
spirit is due, not to the methyl alcohol it contains, 
but to the impurities which are present, such as 
allyl alcohol, allyl acetate, acetone, and their very 
poisonous homologues 

According to the Chemiker-Zeitung for March 2a, 
Prof G Tammann, of Gdttingen, has received the 
Bakhuis-Roozeboom medal of the Royal Academy 
of Sciences, Amsterdam This medal is conferred for 
researches connected with the phase rule, and was 
presented, for the first time, to Prof F A H Schreine- 
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makers of Leyden in 1916 Prof Tanimann will 
receive the medal personally at the May sitting of 
the Academy 

Thf fourth of the series of lectures on physics in 
industry, being delivered under the auspices of the 
Institute of Physics will be given in the hall of the 
Institution of Electrical h ngincers Victon 1 T mbank 
ment W C 2 on Wednesday Mav 0 at 5 30 r m by 
Dr J W Mellor, of Stoke on I rent who will deal 
with " Ihe Application of Physics to tile Ceramic 
Industries " Sir } J Thomson will preside No 
ticket of admission is required 

At the antuversvry meeting of the Royal Society 
of South \fnca, held m Cape iown on March 21 the 
following officers were elected President l)r A 
Ogg Hon Pnasunr Dr L Crawford Hon 
General Secretary Dr W A Jollv, Members of 
Council Mr K H Barnard Dr J W Bews Dr 
J P Dalton Dr J D T Gilchrist Dr S H 
Haughton Dr J S v d Lingcn Dr T J Mu hie 
Dr A W Rogers, and Dr S Shonland 

An address on The Worth of Science will be 
given at a meeting of the London Blanch of the 
National Union of Scientific Workers 011 Tuesday 
May 8 at 6 p M it the Dirkbcck College Bream s 
Budding, EC by Sir Richard Gregory lhc chair 
will be taken by Mr C S < »arland M P The 
meeting is intended primarily lor numbers of the 
Union who ire scientific workers in Government 
departments, but a cordial invitition is extended to 
non-members interested m the work of the Union 
especially those in public employment 

Applications are invited by the Secretaries of 
the Royal Society for a Mosclcv research student¬ 
ship value 300/ pci annum for tile furtherance 
of experimental research mi pathology physics and 
Chemistry or other branches of science but not 111 
pure mathematics astronomy or any branch of 
science which amis merely it describing cataloguing 
or systematising ' lhe appointment will in the first 
instance, be for two years but it may, in exception il 
circumstances, be extended burther pirtn ul irs uid 
forms of application are obtainable from the Assist int 
Secretary of the Royal Society Burlington House 
W tr The latest date for the receipt of ipplications 
is Friday, June 1 

The eleventh International Physiological Congress 
will be held in Edinburgh on July 23 27 anti the 
following officers have been appointed President 
Sir Edward Sharpey Schafer Treasurer Prof A R 
Cushny Secretaries, Prof G Barger and Prof J C 
Meakins , Assistant Secretary, Miss Dorothy Charlton 
Those who desire to be enrolled as members are 
requested to'forward their names and addresses, 
together with the amount of their subscription (25s ) 
to Miss Charlton, Department of Physiology, Uni¬ 
versity. Edinburgh, who will send on request particu¬ 
lars of hotels and lodgings, and all other necessary 
, information Opportunities will be afforded for the 
exhibition of physiological apparatus 
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The Minister of Health has appointed the following 
committee “ lo investigate the comparative value, 
for the therapeutic purposes for which cocaine is at 
present used, of various possible substitutes and the 
evidence as to risk, if anv of such substitutes becoming 
drugs of addiction " Dr J Smith Whitaker Dr 
N G Bennett Dr R W Branthwaite, Dr T 
tarnwath Dr J H Chaldecott Dr H H Dale, 
Mr T B Layton Dr G b McCleiry, Mr R 
Poster Moon ind Sir William Henry Willcox The 
secretary is Dr E W Adams Ministry of Health 
to whom all comtnunic ltions relating to the work of 
the committee should be addressed 

1HL Postm ister General has appointed the follow¬ 
ing committee to consider broadc isting Major- 
General Sir F Sykes (chairman) , the Hon J J 
Astor Mr I J Brown Assistant Secretary of the 
Post Office Sir Henry Bunbury Controller and 
Auditor Gcner il of the Post Office Viscount 
Burnham churmin of the Newspaper Proprietors’ 
Associ ition Dr W 11 Eccles, president of the 
Radio Society of Great Britain Sir Henry Normvn 
Mr J C W Keith general manager of the British 
Broadcasting Company , Sir W llham Robertson ind 
Mr ( Ircvclyan The terms of reference of the 
committee arc ‘ To consider («) broadcasting in all 
its aspects , (b) the contnct and licences which have 
been or m vy be granted (c) the action which should 
be laneri on the determination of the existing licence 
of the British Broadcasting Company ( d) the uses 

to which broadcasting may be put (1) the restrictions 
which should be placed on its user eft development 
An article on Botulism in Scotland which 
appcai<d m Nauri of March 24 p 415 referred 
to the difficulty due to breakages in heating glvss 
containers for potted meats so is to secure pre¬ 
ventive stirilisition Dr G R Leighton, the 
author of the report described in our aiticlc siys 
on this subject I ffnd it is a common experience 
in the trule that glass contuners c innot be heated 
iliovt Ixulmg point without the risk of a good many 
being broken Mr R 1 I rink, clirei tor of research 
of tin Glass Research Association in a letter to us, 
urges that such statements are scircely justified, 
and do not take into account ' the strenuous efforts 
that are being made to establish glass in its proper 
place is the most suitable container for foodstuffs ” 
lie adds Within the last month I have received 
information deiling with those properties and the 
use of gl iss as a food contauier requiring pasteurisa¬ 
tion and sterilisation (the latter being at temperatures 
of 230° 250° F) It is shown that of more than 
400,000 gross of containers used, there was less than 
o 25 per cent breakage causing a loss not exceeding 
two-thirds of that suffered by the use of tins ’ Also 
as ' the contents of tins are susceptible to fermenta¬ 
tion or decomposition there is great danger that 
ptomaine may be propagated or that soluble salts 
of lead may exist m the contents ’’ 

The Geological Survey of New South Wales is 
fortunately able to continue the publication of its 
valuable Records The last two numbers, vol x 
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pts 1 and 2, have been received, and contain some 
important communications, such as —' Palaeonto¬ 
logy Novas Cambriae mendionalis, Occasional De 
scnptions of New South Wales Fossils,’ No 8, and 
presumably the last, from the pen of the late R 
Etheridge, junr “ A Census and Index of the 
I ower Carboniferous Bunndi I auna by Dr W N 
Benson Note on the Occurrence of Graptolite 
bearing Beds of Ordovician Age at \ algogrin and 
Anah Park by L h Harper , " Materials for the 
Study of the Devonian Paleontology of Australia, 
b} Dr W N Benson in which is included a useful 
bibliography, and a ( emus and Index which will 
prove invaluable to students 

4 n article on " The Present Situation m the Radium 
Industry, by II F Bishop in Science of March 23 
gives an interesting at count of the influence which 
the discovery of a rich deposit of radium will have on 
supplies in the future Rich ore was discovered near 
Eli/abethvllle in the province of Ratanga in 1013 
during prospecting work by the Union Wini^re dc 
H lut K itanga a Belgian corporation Before any 
dev elopments of the find could occur the War broke 
out I he secret was so well kept that no word 
reached the outside world until a very large plant 
for radium extraction hid been erected at Oolen in 
Belgium In spite of the fact that the ore is trans 
porter! 2000 milts down the Congo across the ocean 
to Antwerp, and then by rail to Oolen, its richness 
allowed of radium preparations being put on the 
market 111 the catly part of last year at 1 considerably 
lower figure than that at which it has been main¬ 
tained for some jears by the American companies 
As a result of conferences between the representatives 
of the American companies and the Belgian a joint 
selling org inisation has been formed We learn from 
the article that the question of a tariff to protect the 
radium industry of America has been discussed and 
apparently the decision taken that the preferable 
policy is one by which a lower price of the commodity 
will lead to its more widespread use 

Circulars Nos 120 and 121 of the U S Bureau of 
Standards Washington, are of interest as showing 
the wide scope of the work of the Bureau and how 
the interests of various sections of the community axe 
looked after in America No 120 describes the 
" Construction and Operation of a Simple Home¬ 
made Radio Receiving Outfit, * and No 121 describes 
the ‘ Construction and Operation of a Two-circuit 
Radio Receiving rquipment with Crystal Detector ’ 
They are both clearly written, and can be obtained 
from the Government Printing House at Washington 
for a few cents The apparatus described can all be 
made at home The movable coil tube, for example, 
can be made from a round cardboard box which 
contained table salt and the outer cardboard cylinder 
can be an old oatmeal box For a set which will 
receive messages from a high-power radio telephonic 
station up to 75 miles, or from a medium station up 
to 10 miles distant, the cost vanes from 10 to 15 dollars 
The simple apparatus described is suitable for every¬ 
day work, but mention is made that parts of the 
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apparatus may possibly be covered by existing 
patents A test buzzer for finding the most sensitive 
spots on a galena crystal is regarded as a necessity, 
and is included in every estimate As crystals are 
quite cheap insensitive crystals should never be 
used 

Wf have received the first five parts of the Japanese 
Journal oj Chemistry, issued by the National Research 
Counctl of Japan, Tokyo, 1922 The president of 
the Council is Baron K Furuichi and the vice- 
president Prof J Sakurai and there is a committee 
of publication As we have already stated in these 
columns (April 7, p 478), the Council issues a journal 
devoted to chemistry and another to physics, each 
in ten numbers annually a journal dealing with 
geology and geography quarterly and a proceedings 
and journals covering botany zoology medical 
sciences, astronomy and geophysics, and engineering, 
occasionally Communications relating to these 
publications should be addressed to the Secretary, 
National Research Council, Department of Educa 
tion Japan Ihc editorial matter, and most of the 
papers in the numbers of the Journal of Chemistry 
which have been received are in English Besides 
original papers there are abstracts of papers which 
have been published in Japanese journals The 
standard of the publications is high, and the journals 
will be useful to Furopcan readers 111 keeping in 
touch with much first class work now appearing in 
Japanese journals 

The Ministry of Public Works Egypt, has pub¬ 
lished the report on the work of the physical depart¬ 
ment for the year ending m March 1922 Dr H E 
Hurst, controller of the department, records that in 
spite of an inadequate staff the scope of work has 
widened m several directions Rainfall returns were 
received from thirty stations in Eg} pt, eighty-nine in 
the Sudan forty-fi\e m Uganda fifty five in Kenya, 
five in Abyssinia, and one each in Aden, Somaliland, 
Zomba Seychelles, Mauritius, and Cvprus Arrange¬ 
ments have been made to start a new station at 
Dangela in north-west Abyssinia Regular readings 
of river discharges were mide at sixteen stations on 
the Nile Atbaxa, Rahad and Dinder The discharges 
of the White Nile and Mam Nile m February 1922 
proved to be the lowest on record Ihe level of the 
Bahr-el-Gebel and the White Nile fell below the 
bottom of many of the gauges, and new methods had 
to be devised quickly to mean the levels The 
meteorological service has been active During the 
year Egypt had twenty-six and the Sudan twenty- 
nine meteorological stations This was an increase 
of four, new stations have been opened at Suez, Delta 
barrage, Giza, Mdkwar, and Bir Abu Tif in the Smai 
peninsula The station at Mansura was closed Of 
the Egyptian stations, that at Helwan is of the first 
order and fourteen are of second order Investiga¬ 
tion of the upper air continues at Helwan and else¬ 
where in co-operation with the Royal Air Force The 
report contains records of other valuable work >■ 

Messrs W Heffer and Sons, Ltd , Cambridge, 1 ?; 
have sent us a copy of their catalogue (No 223) 
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of 381 publishers remainders The copies an as 
published, te not second hand and the reductions 
in many cases are considerable Several books of 
scientific interest are included The list should be 
seen by all who are m search of book bargains 

The Oxford University Press announces " Race 
Problems in the New Africa ” by the Rev W C 
Willoughby, in which will be discussed the relation 
of Bantu and British in the pirts of Bantu \fried 
whuh are under Bntish control lhe same house 
will also publish ‘ A Practical Hausa Grammar with 
exercises vocabul tries and specimen examination 
papers ” by Cap! F W Taylor 

Mfssrs A and C Bt mk 1 in have in prepaia- 
tion new editions of vol 2 of Dr D II Scott s 
" Studies in hossil Botany (Spennophjta) ind 


vol 1 (Radiography) of Dr R Knox s ‘ Radiography 
and Radio therapeutics ” In the first named work 
the account of the so called Seed herns 1 (Pterulo- 
sperms) has been completed rearranged and for the 
most part rewntten A number of families aio 
descrilied more fully than in the previous edition 
Ihi systematic position of the Ptervlnsperms is dis¬ 
cussed and a new view is tiken of this question 
differing widely fiom tint formerly maintained 
I11 the second work tin opportunity has been taken to 
bring the text up to elate in regard to the progress of 
radiography and to include a chapter on the author’s 
reeent work on gallstones Lhe volume also includes 
some appe neliees one consisting of a report of the 
committee which was appointed to consider the 
protee lion of the operator from the effects of over- 
exposurt to \ r ivs or radium 


Our Astronomical Column 


The Prisfnt Condition or thi Gtam Pi vnt-ts 
—Some surprise was treated it the meeting of the 
Royal Astronomieal Socuty on April 13 by a paper 
from Dr Harold Jeffreys in which he raised doubts 
about the generally aitepted vuw that these plinels 
are still at a very high temperature He made in 
estimate of Uu amount of lit at that would have been 
radiated by Jupiter in the course of a period of tbiee 
hundred million yeais, on the assumption of a high 
temperature throughout this period finding that it 
exceeded the probable initial supply he drew a 
further argument from the low densities both of 
primaries and satellites m the ease of these four 
jalanets eoncluding that thiy art built of less dense 
materials than the inner planets While there was 
some agreement with these views at the muting 
there were several expiessions of ihsstnl I he vuy 
energetic processes that are obviously going on upon 
Jupiter can scarcely be ascabcd to the very feeble 
solar radiation which is only om-twenty seventh of 
that received by the earth Moriover if Jupiter 
were formed of material of the same density as that 
forming its satellites, the much greitcr foice of 
gravitation upon it would produce a higher density 
through compression, unless counteracted by heat 
or some similar agency A further argument was 
drawn from the spectra of these planets photographed 
at Flagstaff these all showed broad absorption 
bands, implying dense atmospheres 

It will be remembered that recent studies of J upiter 
by the bolometer indicated no sensibli heating effei t 
but this was ascribed at the time to a dense absorbing 
atmosphere rather than to an actually cool interior 
In any case, it is always in the interests of truth for 
any weighty evidence that e m be put forward against 
accepted results to be considered seriously in an 
impartial frame of mind 

Naturf of the Spirai Neb lea:— Recent dis¬ 
coveries on the rapid rotational motion of the spiral 
nebula:, which has been revealed both by spectro¬ 
scopic determinations of velocity in the line of sight, 
and by Dr Van Maanen’s discussion of photographs 
taken at an interval of some years) has shown that 
these objects are not directly comparable with the 
Galactic system Their distance can be roughly 
1 estimated by comparing the angtjlar and linear 
^rotational velocities, it is of the order of a few 
1 thousands of light-years, which is far too small to 
permit us to regard the regions of uniform luminosity 
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is bung due to lhe combined light of millions of 
stars Prof I mdemann read a papci before the 
Roval Astiononncal Society on April 13 111 which he 
put foiw ird the view that they are simplv vast 
collection-, of cosmic al dust, the dmnettrs of the 
putuUs bung of the order of 10 4 cm , that being 
the si/e for whuh light pressure is most efficient 

I11 otlui winds is Prof lurnu expressed it m 
the discussion which followed, tile spirals arc regarded 
is the dustbins of the sttllar system into which all 
interstellar dust is swept by the light pressure 
exerted by tin stars An explanation would thus be 
ifforiltd of the remarkable freedom from dust of 
the interstellar spaces which was brought out by 
1 lof H irlow Sliaplty s work on the globular clusters, 
and by other researches Prof Lindeman i suggested 
that the light of the spirals was simply reflected 
light from the whole stellar system their spectrum 
which seems to be a blend of all the s’ellar types is 
in accotd with this view The rase w ould be analogous 
to that of the Pleiades nebula', whuh give tht same 
speeti 1 as those of the stars which they surround 
Prof Lindemann showed that on certain assumptions 
as to the thickness of the spu lls reflected starlight 
would account foi the observed luminosity The 
mass of the spirals would still bo of the order of 
thousands of suns and they might still be regarded 
as providing the material of future clusters 

Variabll wiih a Rfmarkaelf Spectrum — 
Dr Harlow Shapley in Harvard College Observatory 
Built tin No 783, elescribes the spectrum and the 
light variation of the tenth magnitude star H D 
81137 (RA 9 h 18 7 m , Dec -52 0 8') as both of 
unpreeendented tvpes ” The spectrum belongs to 
the tvpe Ma of the Harvard Classification and contains 
five well marked bright lines or bands coinciding w ith 
some of the strongest bright lines in the spectrum of 
I Carinac the origins of which are unknown 

The spectrum of r> Carmap is not classified by the 
Harvard observers but described simply as peculiar " 
but it is probably a hot star H D 81137 >t is 
classed Ma, is comparatively a cool star so this is an 
example of a cool star exhibiting bright lines of a hot 
star nature Approximate positions of these lines 
are u 4244, 4287, 4352 to 4358, 4414 to 4416, and 
4452 to 4457 

lhe light curve showed a steady rise from 9 8 in 
1890 to 9 2 m 1901, and has since steadily dropped, 
reaching 10 r in May 1922, so the period of variability 
is long 
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Research 

Ihl Coin Collection at Huh —The Wilbcrforce 
House Museum at Hull contains an interesting collec 
tion of locil coins and tokens x catalogue of which 
by Mr VV Sykes has now been published A mint 
was established in the city by Tdward I in the year 
1300 and two silver pennies the onl\ variety of coin 
so far as is known struck in this mint are included 
in the collection Ihe inscription on the obverse is 
' Eelwardus Kcx Anglia? Dominus Ilvbcrniae ’ ‘ Ed 
w ird King of £ ngl ind I ord of Irelanel and on 
the reverse " Vill Ivyngeston,” “ Town of Kingston 
upon-Hull lhe collection of seventeenth century 
tradesmen s tokens is fairly complete containing 30 
out of 34 examples 

Thi Roman Wails in Norihfrn Britain —The 
study of the Romm Walls has been considerably 
advmeed by two pipers published in the Journal of 
Roman Studies (vol xi put 1 1921) In the first 
paper Mr G Mai don xld discusses the building of the 
Antomnc Wall with a fresh study of the inscriptions 
in the second Mr R G Colhngwood enters upon the 
history of Hadrians Wall These two exhiustive 
papers must form the basis of all later attempts to 
discuss the problems involved m their construction 
Mr (ollmgwood suggests that H idnan s Wall was 
not is one is apt at hist sight to suppose, a mihtiry 
work intended to give tactic il ulvmtagc to troops 
on the defensive but a police work, intended to 
facilitati tin patrolling of the frontier-line against 
utiauthonscd crossing 

Ihl Norihmtn in Lmiand- An admirable 
article in the April issue of the Quarterly Rt 1 it tv, by 
Mr Reginald 1 ennard shows tint so far from the 
warrior West Saxon kings like Alfred the Great being the 
prot igomsts in this period it was the intiusion of the 
Noithmen which changed the f ibnc of Anglo Saxon 
society This view is based partly on the work of 
sociologist historians like Mutlind and Vinogradoff 
but mainly on tint of philologists like Mr Alltn 
Mawer who hive been working at the place names 
of northern £ ngland The extent of the Norse 
vocabulary on place names is a new and important 
discovery and the writer points out that in the early 
hnglish kingship taxation and the judiciary the 
Norse influence was great 1 he expl mation suggested 
is that the Norsemen gained by travel and commerce 
an experience denied to the home loving Saxon 
1 hey were chimpions of freedom thi growth of the 
E nglish manor was largely mflnenced by them and 
in art the Norse spirit is now widely recognised 

Our Ilutonic Torbiars —Under this title Prof 
T G Parsons < ontributcs a valuable article m which, 
from the point of view of an anatomist, he describes 
in the 1 imes of April 14 the results of the exploration 
of Saxon burial grounds at Margate, Mitcham and 
Bedford on Avon At Margate the dead are found 
buried in regulxr rows as m a modern cemetery a 
habit the Jutes brought with them from the continent 
where the so called row graves" or Reihengraben 
have been long recognised 111 North-West Germany 
The Jutes burials may be alwavs recognised from 
their habit of burying an earthenware bottle, usually 
near the face of the dead it possibly contained ale 

mead for the refreshment of the ghost From the 
aims and other adornments it is certain that at 
Mitcham and Bedford-on Avon the sites were 
occupied by pagan Saxons long headed long faced 
members of the Nordic rare though every now and 
then a broad head of Mid European origin turns up, 
warning us that the Angles, Saxons, and Jutes were 
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Items 

not an altogether pure race The average height 
5 ft 0 in contrasts with 5 ft 9 m of the average 
£ nglishman of our day The well worn teeth show 
that much of his food consisted of gram, roughly 
ground bv soft stones , he suffered terribly from 
chronic rheumatism or ostto arthritis and among 
the men fractures, often wonderfully well set appear , 
old head injuries are common showing the rough, 
adventurous life they led Most of them died before 
40 and the proportion of adolescents between 15 and 
20 was very great 

Socioiocical Aspect oi Tatigul Probifms — 
In Peyche (vol 111 No 3) Miss Mona Wilson discusses 
the Problem of Industnal Fatigue in Great 
Britain She states that she wishes to treat the sub¬ 
ject from a sociological rather than from a technical 
point of view because however v iluable the results 
of scientific researi h into fatigue may be they cannot 
be adequately utilised without a fundimcntal ihange 
in the relations between employer and employed 
Until recently no systematic study of industrial 
fatigue had been undertaken in Gieat Britain The 
War however with its urgent demands for maximum 
output, compelled the Government to consider the 
problem of fatigue m relation to output and ulti¬ 
mately the Industrial Tatiguc Research Board was 
established to study the human side of industry 
Tatiguc showed itself to be a very complicated prob¬ 
lem md already it has had to be considered in rela¬ 
tion to pi obit 1119 of vocational selection training and 
motion-study as well as to the more obvious problems 
of houis of (about speed of production division of 
the working dav As the problems are too detailed 
for a single body to undertake them ill the writer sug¬ 
gests that while the Industnal I atigue Research 
Board might miti ite lines of mquiiv some of the 
better organised trades might form Joint Research 
Associations responsible for their own investigations, 
and that for this put pose they might co-operate with 
the Institute of Industrial Psychology as well as with 
the Board General conditions for working such 
Assocntiotis are given, and in particular there is 
emphasised the need for giving guaranties to the 
employees that should the rtsult of the research work 
be to employ fewer people those displaced will be 
absorbed elsewhere The article is worthy of careful 
consideration both by technic al researchers w ho some¬ 
times tend to become absorbed in a too narrow aspect 
of their investigations and also by the student of 
social problems who not infrequently tends to neglect 
tlie scientific problems inherent in them 

New Eocfnf Mollusca from 1 exas — Appended 
to A geological reconnaissance in the Gulf coastal 
plain of Texas near the Rio Grande,” by A C Trow¬ 
bridge, is an account of the ‘ New species of Mollusca 
from the Eocene deposits of south-western Texas, ’ 
by Julia Gardner (U S Geol Surv Professional Paper 
131 D) They are few in number but decidedly in¬ 
teresting A subspecies of Ostrea alabamtensts seems 
the most abundant form and Cue ullaea one of the 
more conspicuous There is a doubtful example of 
Cerithium, which on the plate has been styled 
' Melania ? ” and a handsome nautiloid referred to 
the genus Enchmatoceras although as pointed out 
by Foord in 1891 (Cat Fossil Cephalop Brit Mus, 
Pt 11), this should have borne the prior name of 
Hercoglossa 

Geoiogicae Research in Sweden —Volume 18 
of the Bulletin of the Geological Institution of the 
University of Uppsala (1922) bears the name of 
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Hjalmar Sjogren as its editor hut it also records his 
death from apoplexy, early in the year I he long 
list of his papers, from 1877 onwards and the apprecia¬ 
tion so aptly written 111 English by Prof A G 
Hogbom show how grcatlv geological science has lost 
by the passing of one who did not cease to be an 
investigator when he could also afford to be 1 patron 
The Bulletin is prefaced by 1 portiait that will record 
Sjogren’s truly noble personahtv for friends in every 
quarter of the globe it is difficult to realise that he 
was alteady well on his way towards Ins seventieth 
year The volume covers evm 1 wider range than 
usual, from the cryst lllography of amphibole to 
Cretaceous mosasaurs from Texas We m iv specially 
note G Frodin s elaboiatc study of the highlands of 
central Sweden including the Are district written in 
German, and lus p iper in T ngltsh On the in ilogies 
between the Scottish and Scandinavian portions of 
the Caledonian mountain range In thi latter is 
the result of Ins studies of deep continuous sections 
in Sweden the author urges that the Moinnn mil 
Dabradian complexes in Si of land received their mita 
morphic characters during the Caledonian movements 
and that they are formed of lorndonian (Sparagrmtc) 
and early Palaeozoic formations, rather than of a 
pre Cambrian series metamorphosed before Paleozoic 
times How ever much this 1 onclusion might simplify 
the stratigraphy of ceitain aieas it seems mcoin 
patible with the known unconformity of unmeta¬ 
morphosed Ordovician beds on Dabradian schists mil 
quartzites in western Ireland 

Oil ITilds and thl Gravity Balamt— Ihc 
recent use of the Eotvos gravitv balance by the oil 
companies m prospecting for new and exploring old 
oil fields has brought into prominence an extremely 
sensitive instrument devised nearly thirty veirs igoby 
Baron Lotvos professor of physics at Budapest mil 
constructed in 1888 by Suss tlun director of the 
mechanical training workshops of Budapest The 
instrument and the measurements made by mt ms of 
it were described in Hung in in periodic ds in 1890 but 
were not generally known till 1896 when 1 short 
account appeared 111 the Aniialai do Phy>ik vol 59, 
p 354 An instrument has now been acquired lor 
the Science Museum at South Kensington mil a papci 
by Messrs H Shaw and P I ancastcr Jones describing 
it and giving its theory and some 111 ount of tests m lilt 
by means of it, appears in the \pril issue of the Pro 
ceedings of the Phy steal Sot itty of London 1 he 
instrument consists of a fine fibre which supports 1 
horizontal rod to one enil of winch a small miss is 
directly attached while from the other an iqud mass 
is suspended by a second line fibre The instrument 
determines the difference of the values of gnvity at 
the-two masses and according to Lotvos w ill detect a 
difference of 1 xio-'CGS unit 

Magnftjc Recording Drum tor Lllctrk Hi 
lays —It is now becoming increasingly dilficult to 
differentiate between telegraph telephone and radio 
engineers The paper read by Dr N W MiLachlm 
to the Radio Section of the Institution of Llcctrical 
Engineers on April n illustrates this It is entitled 
“ The Application of a Revolving Magnetic Drum to 
Electric Relays, Siphon Recorders, anil Radio Trans¬ 
mitting Keys," and it is of equal interest to every 
kind of commifnication engineer When the drum is 
magnetised, part of it is pressed on fixed iron rings 
with considerable force, and this alters the speed 
The author finds that the tangential pull thus ob¬ 
tained is many times greater than the pioduct of 
pressure due to the product of the magnetic attraction 
IMIS the coefficient of friction 1 he ratio of the experi¬ 
mental pull to the calculated pull may exceed 50 
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It is suggested that the operation of the dev ice depends 
on some form of cohesive action brought into play 
by magnetism 

Dipir Air Daia in Ami rra —Free air winds at 

I ansing Michigan ate dtall with by Mr L I Ray 
of the U S Weather Bureau in the L S Monthly 

II lathir It mutt' for December 1922 Pilot balloon 
observ itions litvi been 1 irried out at this station 
daily since June 1919 flights having been made for 
inon tli in two years at 7AM mil 3 1 M exi ept when 
impossible through bad weather Latterly observa 
tions have only been made it j pm I or the three- 
v car period the results are given for the four seasons 
of the year foi various altitudes from the surface to 
Goou metres anil the percentage of the winds from 
v irious directions is shown More than so per cent 
of the surface winds have a south component and 
mori thin 56 per cent hive 1 west component At 
jooo and Oooo metres the preponderant dirtction lies 
between west uni northwest The variation of the 
winds with altitude for eaih season is given by tables 
anil graphs Surface velocities average about three 
metres per second At 250 metres the velocities 
iverige two mil a h 1 If Units greitcr than at the 
surface Above 1500 metres winds are consistently 
west to north-west Velocities are greater in the 
winter months mil it the 6000 metre elevation the 
iverige reaches 277 metres per second as compared 
with the summer me in of 12 metres per second at that 
level In the upper levels the easterly winds do not 
naih the velocities attained by the westerly winds 
Winds with <1 surtici south component all show a 
ilockwisc movement with altitude and gencrallv have 
a wist south west direction at about 2000 metres 
Ihirc is a more or less ptrsistent north component 
to thi highest levels The highest velocity reached at 
I insing w is 83 metres per second from the north wist 
at an iltitude of about 7000 metres on Dicember 17 

lii- Pairol Si rvri in Noriii \iianiic—T he 
l T S Monthly Wiather Iiioiew U 1 Dicemlxr 1922 
contains an article by Lieut 1 H Sn ith on Some 
Mi teorologic il Aspects of the Ice Pitrol Work in the 
North Atluitic Ihe disaster to the s s 1 ilanu on 
Vpril 14 1912 when what was then tlic largist ship 
afloit was sunk by striking an iceberg off the tail of 
the Gri it Bank of Newfoundland resulted in an ice 
pitrol lieing established with the object of preventing 
the recurrence of 1 similar loss Ihe patrol was of 
Intel national origin the management of the service 
being undertaken bv the U S Government It is 
now about ten years since the service has been in 
opt ration ind ninth information has been gathered 
as to tbi di termination of the variable limiting lines 
of men uing ice and efforts have been made to 
determine the causes of the variations as to seasonal 
and other different es Glaciers on the west coast 
of Greenland are said to be the great source of icebergs 
which appear during March drifting south along the 
last side of the Great Bank and during April May and 
June they constitute a menace to steamships The 
summer winds in West Greenland, the birthplace of 
tlic bergs have an immense influence on the number 
of bergs over the North Atlantic in the following 
season Off shore winds drive a great number of 
beigs westward into the southerly current, while on 
thi other hand on shore winds tend to cause a poor 
ice year It is said to take approximately five months 
for a berg passing Cape Dyer to appear south of the 
45th parallel If the dates of the bergs passing Cape 
Dvcr were known long range forecasting of ice con¬ 
ditions in the North Atlantic would probably be 
possible 
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The Total Eclipse of the Sun, September 21, 1922 

By Dr William J S Iockyer 


S OME tune ago an account was given in these 
columns (December 29, 1021, vol 108, p 570) 
of the probable expeditions which would go out, and 


of the probable expeditions which would go out, and focal length for application to the Einstein 
the stations that w ould be occupied for the observa- problem the Shaeberle camera aperture 5 


The mam programme was as follows 
A pair of cameras of 5 inches aperture and 15 feet 
focal length for application to the Einstein eclipse 
problem the Shaeberle camera aperture 5 inches 


tion of the total eclipse of the sun in September of and focal length 40 feet for the photography of the 
last year Ihis programme was very nearly followed solar corona two cameras of 4 inch quadruplet lenses 
excepting that Mr Evershed s party from South and 5 feet focus for the Einstein effect and other 
India, instead of occupying one of the islands of the possible results of the sun's surroundings several 
Maidive group went to a station Wallal, on the spectrographs for the photography of the coronal 
north-west coast of Australia thus joining up with spectrum and a camera of 5-inches aperture and 


other expeditions located there 

Ihe eclipse track it may be remembered, passed 
over the Maidive Islands Christmas Island, and 
Australia, leaving that continent on its eastern coast 


3000-f- 
S UNSPOTS I 
2000t 


LATITUDE OF 
PROMINENCES 0 


Lhcre 66 inches focal length for the photography of the 

ay be remembered, passed form of the corona 

Is Christmas Island, and Dr Campbell s account describes very fully the 
itinent on its eastern coast I many and varied experiences of the trip to the 
station, the landing the erection of 
1 . ■ ■ * 1 ■ ■ ) ■ 1 ■ 1 ■«•»> ! the instruments, and the procedure 

j I to prevent the great amount of 

! I dust from affecting the mechanisms 

. j | J \ of the instruments He pays great 

\ , yvAw fJ > tribute to the valuable assistance 

' x _ V -i -f _rendered by Mr H A Hunt, the 

1 Government meteorologist charged 

’ [ 1 f with the general organisation of all 

1 / j A the expeditions, and to the officers 

^ j _y * 1 / and men of the Koy.il Australian 

Navy detailed to accompany the 
j __ " expeditions to Wallal and provide 

^ • 1 ^ J . for their needs at transfer points 

' J and at Wallal itself The camp 

} _|_ . was quite up to-date receiving w »re- 

1 1 less time signals and a weekly aero 

a /v* 1 1 > plane mail service 

^\f 1 ^ ^ | v/ Eclipse day proved ideal and the 

j . , I, *—. ■ whole programme was followed 

“v * I successfully 

1 \ 1 >1 Owing to the irregularity of the 

b 1 \«, 1 \ moon s motion, tho times of the 

J | * eclipse were not exactly as fore- 

- I __ 1 , _ casted On this occasion the dura- 

\ 1 / \ tion of the total phase for Wallal, 

x- 1 —T -H- 1 -1 - assigned by the f Nautical Alma- 

1 / \ n ! ri E \ nac,” was five minutes nineteen 

—*\T — y ~f - 1 * y -V— seconds At Wallal the beginning 

of totality came about sixteen 
’ ■ ' 1 ' 's'' 1910 i ' 1920 ' ' seconds earlier than the predicted 

a 1900 5 1910 5 1920 time and the end 0Cl , urr ed about 

"3"4 , seconds e ^her Thus 

mid-totality was eighteen seconds 
early and the whole total duration 

1 to have been unoccupied 1 lasted five minutes fifteen and a half seconds 
British and German expedi- The corona appeared visually small and relatively 
i were so clouded out that faint, and no large prominences were visible It is 


no observations could be made All the stations in 
Australia were favoured with fine weather, so a 
valuable series of records may be expected in due 
course 

The success of the Crocker Eclipse Expedition, 
which occupied Wallal, is shown by Dr W W 


shown by Dr W W 


s in stated that the form of the corona corresponded to 
o a that generally associated with sunspot minimum, 
due This verifies the fora ast I made in the article m this 
journal mentioned above, where it was stated that 
ion, ' the corona will most probably be of the ‘ wind- 
W vane ’ type, in which the coronal streamers are re- 


Campbell's account of the expedition which appears stricted to the lower solar latitudes, while the regions 
in the Publications of the Astronomical Society of of both poles will be conspicuous by the presence of 
the Pacific (vol 35, p 11) In the first instance, this the well-known polar nfts ” The illustration which 
expedition was organised on a modest scale, owmg accompanies Dr Campbell’s paper indicates a typical * 
to the probable great difficulties of transport, etc, at form of " wind-vane’ r corona (See big 1) 
this remote and somewhat inaccessible station in Dr Campbell seems to have made supreme efforts 
'Australia The generosity of the Australian Govern- to measure, on the spot, some of his plates for the 
ment in providing transport from Fremantle, and Einstein effect, having previously succeeded in his 
assistance both in personnel and material, altered the arrangements for securing night comparison plates W / 
whole aspect of affairs A much enlarged programme the island of Tahiti He wished at least to make a i 


was, therefore, decided upon and 
carried out successfully# 
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1 eventually preliminary statement concerning the contribution of 
I the expedition to the solution of the Einstein eclipse^ 
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problem before he Itft Perth on his homeward journey 
In his own words it was a severe disappointment to 
me, that the many delays wholly beyond our control 
prevented me fi om carrying out this plan ’ (1 he 
plates have since been measured anti us was an 
nounced in Nature of April zi, p 5 j i the lesults con¬ 
firm Einstein s prediction ) 

It was intended th it the large scale photographs 
of the corona obtained at Wallal and by the Adelaide 
expedition it Cordillo Hills should be compared for 
evidence of motion within the coional stieamers, 
during the interval of 35 minutes between the times 
of totality at th< two stations lhi very quiescent 
solar conditions at the time did not hold out very 
good prospects as Dr Campbell stites but probibly 
the high quality of the nigitives will on ilostr tx 
animation lead to positive lesults 

All the spectroscopic lesults of the coiona indicated 
also a low activity of the sun tin < oron il lines In mg v try 
much fainter than those recorded in the eclipse of 191X 
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The absence of prominences, the smallnoss of the 
corona and its faintness all tended to make the 
eclipse a dark one thus favouring ideal conditions for 
the Einstein plates to sccuic as many star images as 
possible 

Ihere is little doubt that when tin complete results 
of the Crocker Ellipse 1 xpedition come to be pub¬ 
lished they will inntnin a valuable record of the work 
accomplished dining the brief interv d of hvc minutes 
fifteen and a half seconds 

Perhaps one ni ly be peimittcd to take this oppor¬ 
tunity of congratulating Dr Campbell not only on 
the success of this expedition which he so ably led 
but ilso on his election in January last to the 
presidenty of the University of Cihforma While 
this position will involve greit responsibilities and 
absorb much of his time he will still fortunately 
retain his directorship of the Lick Observ itory uid 
his resilience on Mount Hamilton mil he wall return 
there on all available occasions 


Alloys Resistant to Corrosion 


A GENERAL discussion on the subject of alloys 
presenting a high resistance to coirosion was 
held on April 13 at the University of Sheffield the 
meeting being arranged jomtl> by the l ar id av Socie ty 
the Sheffield Section of the Institute of Metals and 
the Manchester Metallurgical Society Sir Robert 
Robertson president of the 1 araday Society occupied 
the chair In his opening remarks the cliairm in 
referred to the economic loss involved in the corrosion 
of steel and to the great step in advance represcnti d 
by the introduction of stainless stei 1 I11 the chemical 

industry the use of high silicon irons had proved to 
be of great value It was important to remember 
that the order of resist mce of materials micdit be 
quite different towards different reagents, so that m 
nitration for example while iron mil steel would 
resist the action of the concentrated mils the sarni 
solutions after being deprive <1 of their nitnc acid 
would cause attack The time w is ripe for a general 
survey of the subject 

Prof C H Desch, while noting that no theon tical 
paper was to be presented it the meeting ri marked 
that the study of corrosion had undcigonc a profound 
change in recent years 1 ormerly the usual mi thoil 
of experiment was the determm ition of loss of weight 
of specimens under more or less arbitrary conditions 
coupled sometimes with measurements of electrolytic 
potential lhe first method gave purel> empiric U 
results, whilst the second was difficult to interpret 
and the resistance of different metals and alloys often 
appeared to be quite incompatible with their positions 
lit the electrochemical series Gradually investigators 
had become convinced that the physical character of 
the products of corrosion was a most impoitant factor 
m the process A metal which from its electio- 
chemical position might be expected to corrode 
rapidly might in the early stages become coated with 
a protective film, after which the action was negligible 
It was not only films of perceptible thickness that 
exerted such an influence Recent work had shown 
the importance of films of oxygen and other substances 
one atom or one molecule thick to which no definite 
formula could be assigned but they altered entirely 
the chemical character of the surface It is stiU 
impossible to predict the composition of highly 
resistant alloys, and we have to be content with 
empirical trials, such as have led to the discovery of 
- the alloys to be described The theory of the subject 
is still unperfect, and he urged that more attention 
-' should be given to the fundamental work of Faraday, 
."’"the neglect of whose teaching was responsible for much 
confusion of thought on the subject of corrosion 
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ihree main classes of alloys were da alt with by the 
readers of papers namely the stimliss steels the 
alloys of nickel with chromium and the alloy known as 
Monel metd Dr VV H Hatfield gave an account of 
the extensive senes of laboratory tests made m the 
Brown 1 irth laboratory in which many specimens 
were exposed to the irtion of simpli and mixed 
electrolytes the results being recorded numerically 
anil bv means of colour pliotogaaphy The high 
resist nice of the illoys of non with chromium and 
varying amounts of carbon known as st unless steels 
w is vi i\ evident from these experiments This 1 lass 
of steels w is described in detail bv Mr J H G 
Mony penny The greatest resist ince to corrosion in 
these steels is obtained b> qutnehing m such a way 
as to ohtiui a homogeneous martensite while the 
attack by re igents is greatest when the steels are 
mncalcd so as to bring about the gri att st separation 
ol tin 1 irbule and the ferrite I Ins is in accordance 
w ith the known effects of g alvanic actio 1 Tempering 
at such a temperature that the internal stresses are 
relieved but coalescence of the carbide is ivoidtd 
does not lessen the resistance With a vtry low 
carbon content nearly all the ilrotmum is in solid 
solution so that the steels ire resistant even in the 
unhardened state, and this property h as ltd to many 
new uses for the metal The retarding effect of 
colloid il substances on corrosion is shown by the fact 
that while a pioperly hardened stainless steel is not 
attae ked by vinegar or lemon j nice, pure acetic or citric 
acid of the same concentration produces a marked 
dttii k The same alloys are highly resistant to the 
action of air at high temperatures or of superheated 
steam 

It is for their resistance to these agents that the 
next series of alloys those containing nickel and 
chromium as their principal constituents are specially 
valued, and these alloys were described by Mr J !• 
Kayser The technical alloys contain iron and the 
useful compositions are limited to a comparatively 
small area on the ternary equilibrium diagram, 
although some experiments have been made with 
alloys outside that range Copper is occasionally 
added when resistance to acids is required, but is 
detrimental when high temperatures are involved 
Aluminium has a remarkable hardening effect, owing 
to the formation of the very hard and infusible 
compound NiAl Wires for electric furnaces, case- 
hardening boxes, and reaction vessels for ammonia 

X thesis are among the uses to which this group of 
y» has been put The fcorroding action of furnace 
gases containing sulphur comfiounds is due to the 
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formation of nickel sulphide, which forms a fusible 
scale 

Mr J Arnott gave a short account of the behaviour 
of Monel metal which is composed chiefly of nickel 
and copper, towards various reigcnts This allov is 
particularly resistant to sea water to impure waters 
such as those of many mines and to steam 

An important point was brought out by Mr J H S 
Dickenson, who remarked that for many technical 
purposes stainlessness as usually understood was not 
required freedom from pitting and gross rusting 
being more important For example in submarine 
work it is not essential that parts should remain 
quite bright but it is necessary that they should 
not become jammed by accumulations of rust A 
piece of soft stainless steel merely sand-blasted had 
been exposed in the garden for eighteen months and, 
although it had rapidly assumed a yellowish tarnish 
after the first rain it had not lost weight, while a 
mild steel sample h id rusted badly Mr Macnaughten 
rem irked that for some purposes a good electrical 
conductivity was required as well as resistance to 
corrosion, and that in such cases pure nickel had 
advantages ei en over Monel metal 

Some, differences of opinion were manifested m 
regard to the chromium steels Ihe comparatively 
recent introduction of alloys so low in carbon as to be 
available for use without hardening and in the cold 
worked condition, has led to the use of the term 
‘ stainless iron for such alloys while other authon 
ties pr< ftr to regard the stainless steels as forming a 
continuous series of varying carbon content Com 
mcrcial considerations arc involved but it appears 
that for practical purposes there is a division which 
occurs at the point where tl e carbon falls so Jow that 
the use of an expensive ferro chrome becomes 
necessary in the manufacture Scientifically there 
is no break in the series 

1 urning to another class of alloys an interesting 
announcement was made by Mr Harold Turner, 
who exhibited articles made of a new standard silver 
free from copper but containing the 92 5 per cent 
of silver required in order to obtain the hall mark 
Although it is not claimed that such an alloy is 
resistant to acids experiments had shown that the 
tarnishing caused by the atmosphere of a town was 
very greatly less than that of standard silver Hiller 
particulars of this interesting allov will be given at 
a later date The working qualities prove to be 
excellent No account was given of the alloys of the 
nickel silvt r group some of which have lieen improved 
in respect of their resistance to corrosion particularly 
by the introduction of tin in place of zinc, but Mr 
I' Orme described some acid tests with several alloys 
of this class, showing little difference between them and 
the older alloys It was however argued that these 
alloys are not intended for exposure to acids and that 
only a higher resistance to atmospheric action is to be 
expected from them 

A valuable paper on the mechanism of so-called 
‘ dry corrosion " was read by Mr U R Evans of 
Cambridge vvhosjr experiments included the examina 
tion of a number bf metals and alloys when exposed 
to various gases, either saturated with moisture or 
in a relatively <j*y state, excluding the case of the 
complete absence of moisture The action was 
'regarded as electrolytic the formation of a thin liquid 
film bem£ an essential part of the process The 
conductivity of such a film is an important factor 
When the product formed is hygroscopic, so that the 
surface of the metal becomes visibly wet and the 
liquid may fall off in drops, as m the attack of zinc by 
hydrogen chloride, nickel by sulphur dioxide and 
copper by ammonia the corrosion is very rapid 
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Observation of the tarnish colours formed in the 

S stages of the corrosion seems to indicate that 
anodic and cathodic areas are present at the 
beginning The formation of temper colours by 
oxidation at higher temperatures, as in the case of 
iron above 220°, appears to be a different phenomenon 
Dr R S Hutton mentioned that this side of the 
subject was mgaging the attention of the Non-Ferrous 
Metals Research Association and that Mr Vernon 
was conductmg experiments for the Atmospheric 
Corrosion Committee in this direction Mr Vernon, 
m a written communication questioned the necessity 
for the presence of water in such attack by gases and 
offered ail alternative explanation of the facts 

The discussion undoubtedly served a useful purpose 
in bringing together data as to the classes of alloys 
now avadable when a greater resistance than usual 
to corroding agents is required Great progress has 
been made in this direction to which the stainless 
steels and the alloys of the mchrome class, as well as 
the older silicon irons bear witness i he new silver 
alloy is a further indication of the attention being 
given to the production of alloys which will suffer 
less by exposure to the atmosphere of towns Un- 
fortunatclv, a scientific theory of the phenomena is 
still lacking, the theory of corrosion, in spite of its 
very extensive liteidture being lamentably imperfect 
The process of trial and error which is at present 
almost the onlv method for the discovery of resistant 
alloys needs to be replaced by a systematic conception 
of the process, which will make it possible to predict, 
with some approach to accuracy, the behaviour of a 
new combination of metals towards a given environ 
merit lhe Farulav Society has already performed 
useful services in regard to this matter, and it is to be 
hoped that when the next symposium is held it may 
be possible to review the subject in a less empirical 
manner 


University and Educational Intelligence 

Aberdefn —Sir Robert Horne who delivered his 
address as Rector of the University on Ihursday, 
April 26, dealt with the relation of the Universities to 
post War problems and with their increasing responsi¬ 
bility for " cultural education m an age m which 
the pressure of business leaves less and less time for 
the cultivation of the arts After the address, he 
announced that he intended to offer a prize of 25/ 
for an essay on *' The Function of Universities in the 
Modem State ‘ 

Cambridge —Prof Nuttall and Sir William Pope 
have lieen appointed to represent the University at 
the ceremonies connected with the centenary of the 
birth of Pasteur to be held in Pans and Strasbourg 
during the present month 

In connexion with the jubilee celebration of th«c 
Local Lectures to be held in Cambridge in July, it is 
proposed to confer honorary degrees on Sir Michael 
Sadler, Prof R G Moulton and Messrs Albert 
Mansbndge, G P Bailey, J H Fisher, and A Cobham 

Sir Archibald Garrod, Regius professor of medicine, 
Oxford will deliver the Linacre Lecture on May 5, the 
subject being Glimpses of the Higher Medicine 

London —A research studentship for post-graduate 
work at the London School of Economics and Political 
Science will be awarded in July next Its value will 
be 175!, in addition to fees and it will lie tenable for 
two years Application forms (which must be 
returned not later than May 31) can be obtained 
from the director of the School, Houghton Street, 
Aldwych, W C 2 
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Manchester —Prof de Sitter of the University 
of Leyden will deliver a lecture on The Theory of 
Jupiter’s Satellites at the University on Miy 9 
at 5 30 i> m Visitors will be welcomed 

OxroRD —Sir Michael Sadler has been elected 
Master of University College in succession to Pr 
R W Macan who retired from the office on April x 
Sir Michael Sadler was well known in Oxford from 
1880 to 1893 as scholar of Trinity and steward and 
senior student of Christ Church He was president of 
the Union in 1882 and from 1885 to 1893 he did \alu 
able work as secretary to the then lately established 
Oxford University Extension Scheme He was ap¬ 
pointed professor of the history and administration 
of education at the Victoria University of Manchester 
in 1903 and became V ice Chancellor of the University 
of Leeds in 1911 Sir Michiel S idler is the leading 
authority upon edueition n (.reat Britain and his 
return to Oxford is confidently expected to prove 
a source of increased strength to the educational 
efficiency of the University 

By the will of Dime Hla Mabel 1 arrar the sum 
of 4000/ is bequeathed to such uim ersily or mm ersity 
college in the Transvaal as her ext tutors shill selict 
to found a George I arrar agricultural scholarship for 
students of European birth 

H R H Princess Mary Viscountess Lasccllcs has 
consented to pre sent thi pri/i s ind certificate s to tin 
students of the I ondon (Roy il Iiec Hospitil) School 
of Medicine for Women (University of London), Huntc r 
Street Brunswick Squart, W C 1, on Saturday June 
2 Scholarships to the total value of 1010/ will lx 
awarded for the session beginning in October 1923 
Full particular and forms of entry can be obtunid 
from the warden and secretary of the hospital 

On \pril 4, the Sterling t hennstry Laboratorv of 
Yale University the first building to be erected out 
of the funds provided by the bequest of John W 
Sterling to the University, was form illy opened and 
Sir Joseph Thomson delivered an address on The 
Unity of Physics ind Chemistry ’ llic date is 
interesting as being the centenary of the first lecture 
in chemistry delivered at Yale by the first professor 
of chemistry Benjamin Silliman The building his 
cost about 400 000/ and according to Science of 
March 23 in which some detiils of its equipment are 
given it is the finest material phut in the world for 
the teaching of chemistry and for research lhere 
is a laboratory for industrial chemistiy which con 
tains apparatus of factory size and extends from 
the foundations of the building to the roof The 
centre of the building is devoted to teaching labora 
tones all on the same level and separated from euh 
other by light walls which can readily be removed 
should it be necessary to enlarge any laboratory 
The building also contains a large number of sm ill 
private laboratones, two large lecture-halls class¬ 
rooms, and a well furnished library 

The foundation recently announced, of six Henry 
P Davison scholarships tenable by Oxford and 
Cambridge men for one year in Harvard Yale, and 
Pnnceton Universities, may perhaps be regarded as 
significant of a movement in the United States m 
favour of endowments reciprocal to the Rhodes 
Scholarship Trust Each of the Davison scholar 
ships is worth 1500 dollars plus tuition fees, or about 
375/ in all According to an announcement by the 
Oxford selection committee, preference will be given 
other things being equal, to undergraduates in their 
second year proposing to return, on the expiry of the 
term of tenure of the scholarship, to their own Um- 
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versity for a further >ear of study Selection will 
not be by examination The selection committee 
will base their choice on a consideration of character, 
scholarship and of general fitness to represent the 
University It is understood that the scheme is m 
its present form experimental Compared with 
the y6 Rhodes scholarships tenable in Oxford by 
Americans the number of American university and 
college scholarships for British students is rather 
small A list published in the l niversities Year 
book gives the Rose Sidgwick Memorial, 1000 
dollars Choitc Memorial (Harvard), 1830 dollars 
Bryn Mawr, three of 720 dollars each Union Theo¬ 
logical Seminar) New \ork 1200 dollars, Jane 
Hua Procter (Princeton) two of *2000 dollars each, 
and Auchinloss and Dawson (\ ale) 2000 dollars The 
vtrv magnitude of the Rhodes Scholarship Trust has 
perhaps hitherto tended to discourage reciprocity 
i ducatiox Week in America December 3-9 was 
niuked by procl im itions b) the president of the 
United Stitcs and by governors of 42 States, b) 
hundreds of thousands of addresses sermons, and 
speeches by special editions of or editori il support 
in half of tin newspapers of the country anrf by 
articles in practically all the othcis bv special 
exhibitions m practically all the motion picture 
theatres and b> messages from numerous broad 
e isting st itions What is the justification for such 
a raging md tearing campaign 5 The United States 
Government Commissioner of Education answers this 
question bv saying that no step forward 111 education 
can be in ide exiept as the lesult and with the 
approval of public sentiment and it is therefore of 
fundamental import ince to aroust the interest of the 
public genu all) and not merely of the educator and 
educated man in the needs of iduiation The 
Burnu of Tducation itself made use 111 Education 
Wick of the Government naval aircraft broadcasting 
stition and followed this up by establishing a 
legular service of broadcast messages The radio 
talks arc gtven on Monday and Thursday evenings 
ind deal with such subjects as consolidation of rural 
schools health w ork m schools etc 

Lhe report fo - 1922 of the Carnegie United King¬ 
dom Trust gives particulars of grants amounting to 
io0 6fx)/ distributed is follow j Libraries 08 303/ 
music and the drami 17320/ physical wilfare 
10300/ hosttls <>4 32/ miscellaneous 1294/ Of 
the grants for libraries 3b 000/ went to rural circulat¬ 
ing 24 000/ to urban md 5000/ to special libraries 
(ccntnl libraries for students Cooperative library 
of Dublin Ko)al Aeronautical Societv, (olhge of 
Nursing and Merchant Seamen s) while 1300/ was 
gnen to the School of Librananship and 1(100/ to 
the Subject Index to Periodicals ’ ihe trustees 
aim at providing the initial expenditure necessary 
for the efficient inauguration of projects likely to 
have permanent nitional value and especially new 
projects of a pioneer character rather than at main 
t umng indelinitel) enterprises which give no promise 
of becoming self supporting Their operations derive 
from this principle a certain liveliness not commonl) 
associated with the administration of property in 
mortmain In connexion with the rural libraries 
scheme the report comments on the disadvantages of 
the system under which in England and Wales the 
Education Committee is only a department of the 
County Council instead of being an autonomous 
authority as in ScdEland Among other important 
benefactions are a guarantee of 1000/ in connexion 
with the publication of a " World List of Scientific 
Periodicals,' showing libraries m Great Britain where 
they are on file, and a grant for the National Insti¬ 
tute of Industrial Psychology 
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Societies and Academies 

Lomov 

Royal Society, April 26 —W A Bone, D M 
Newitt, and D T A Townend Gaseous combustion 
at high pressures Pt III—The energy-absorbing 
function and activation of nitrogen m the combustion 
of carbon monoxide Nitrogen can no longer be 
regarded as an inert gas m the combustion of carbon 
monoxide, because when present as a diluent in a 
mixture of two volumes of carbon monoxide and 
one volume of oxygen undergoing combustion in 
a closed vessel under high pressure it exerts an 
energy-absorbing influence which (a) retards attain¬ 
ment of maximum pressure, and (6) diminishes 
maximum temperature attained m explosion The 
effects are much greater than those due to any other 
diatomic diluent The energy so absorbed by 
nitrogen during the combustion period is slowly 
liberated as the system cools down after attainment 
of maximum temperature and consequently the rate 
of cooling is gre itly retarded These effects are very 
marked in the case of a carbon monoxide-air mixture 
(2CO tO,+4N,) In consequence of such energy- 
absorption, nitrogen becomes chemically ‘ activated " 
m such explosions, and while in this condition will 
combine with oxygen forming oxides of nitrogen If 
no nitrogen be present in a carbon monoxide-oxygen 
(2 r) mixture, carbon monoxide bums m oxygen at 
high pressures almost as npidly as does hydrogen 
There is no correspondingly large (if any) energy- 
absorbing effect (other than purely “ diluent ’) when 
nitrogen is present in hydrogen and oxygen mixtures 
similarly undergoing combustion and there is no 
evidence of nitrogen being then activated Two or 
three per cent of hydrogen in a carbon monoxide- 
air mixture undergoing combustion prevents any 
material activation of tne nitrogen It appears that 
the influence of nitrogen in the carbon monoxide- 
oxygen explosions is due to its ability to absorb 
the particular quality of radiation emitted, such 
radiation is known to be of a different wave¬ 
length from that emitted during the flamc-combustion 
of hydrogen In other words, there seems to be 
some constitutional correspondence between carbon 
monoxide and nitrogen molecules, whereby the 
vibrational energy (radiation) emitted when one 
reacts with oxygen is of a quality readily absorbed by 
the other the two acting in resonance —R A 
Watson Watt and E V Appleton On the nature 
of atmospliencs Observations with a cathode ray 
oscillograph, on the temporal variations of the electric 
force oicurrmg in radio telegraphic atmospliencs 
are desenbed The principal constants of six hundred 
typical atmospherics are examined A bare majority 
are quasi-penodic, consisting normally of one com¬ 
plete oscillation, of duration 2000 micro seconds, 
the mean change of field being 0128 volts per metre, 
with no marked unbalanced transport of electricity 
on the whole group The second group consists 
of apenodic impulses, of duration generally about 
1250 micro seconds but frequently reaching o 025 of 
a second, the mean change of field being o 125 volts 
per metre, witil a seven to one numencal predominance 
of discharges tending to carry negative electricity 
to earth in the receiving antenna—I Masson and 
L G F Dolley The pressures of gaseous mixtures 
Measurements have been made at 25° of the com¬ 
pressibilities up to 125 atm of ethylene, argon 
oxygen and a senes of binary mixtures of these 
The volume of a compressed mixture usually exceeds 
the sum of the separate volumes of its two components, 
|he excess depending on the molecular ratio of the 
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two gases chosen and upon the pressure Thus with 
an equunolecular mixture of argon and ethylene 
at 80 atm the volume is greater than the additive 
value by 24 per cent At a given pressure there 
is an “ optimum ’ composition, and with a given 
composition there is an optimum pressure Oxygen- 
ethylene mixtures behave quantitatively in the same 
way as argon - ethylene , oxygen and argon when 
mixed show a negligible volume increase, and are 
individually equally compressible The pressure of 
a mixture at nigh densities exceeds the sum of those 
measured for the separate constituents , at moderate 
densities it is definitely less The former occuirence 
is due to the actual space filled by the molecules 
the latter is due to a mutual cohesion between each 
—T R Merton and R C Johnson On spectra 
associated with carbon The spectral changes due 
to the admixture of helium to v icuum tubes contain¬ 
ing carbon compounds, and the conditions for 
isolating the band spectra associated with carbon, 
have been investigated The high pressure CO ’ 
bands can be isolated almost completely, the 
‘ comet - tail " bands are found in vacuum tubes 
containing helium and carbon monoxide In the 
presence of helium the distribution of intensity in 
the comet tail bands differs markedly from that 
observed by Fowler in tubes containing carbon 
monoxide at very low pressures By the admixture 
of hydrogen the comet-tail bands arc replaced by 
a system of triplet bands, and the wave lengths of 
the heads of these bands fall into two distinct band 
senes In helium containing a small quantity of 
carbon monoxide a new line - spectrum has been 
observed under suitable conditions of excitation, 
which is attnbuted to carbon —W R Bousfield and 
C Elspeth Bousfield V ipour pressure and density 
of sodium clilonde solutions A standard set of 
vapoui pressure determinations at 18 0 C for aqueous 
solutions of common salt at all concentrations was 
required Water and the solution were introduced 
into the legs of a V tube surmounting a barometric 
column of mercury excluding all air This necessitated 
the boiling of the solutions so that they became of 
unknown concenti ation The vapour pressure obser¬ 
vations were therefore correlated to the densities of 
the solutions and the latter with a complete set of 
density observation at 18 0 C made on solutions of 
known concentration accurate to 12 m the fifth 
place of decimals —F A Lindemann and G M B 
Dobson A note on the temperature of the air at 
great heights The relatively high temperature of 
the atmosphere above 60 km appears to be due to 
absorption of an appreciable amount of direct solar 
radiation Thus there should be a large variation 
in cemperature at these great heignts Some evidence 
of such variation has been found —G H Hardy and 
J E Littlewood On Lindelof's hypothesis concerning 
the Riemann zeta function 

Physical Society, March 23 —Dr A Russell in the 
chair—W J H Moll (1) A new moving-coil 
galvanometer of rapid indication The galvanometer 
is designed to secure rapid indication and steadiness 
of reading without unduly sacrificing the sensibility 
The coil is long and narrow, and therefore of small 
moment of inertia , the mirror is supported by the 
wires forming the coil, between which it is slipped, 
and the coil is supported between an upper and a 
lower vertical wire, as distinct from strips, made 
of sihcium bronze and put in tension (2) A thermo¬ 
pile for measuring radiation The thermopile is 
designed to be quick-reading and free from zero- 
errors, as well as sensitive The cold junctions are 
in contact with metal masses, and in order that the 
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hot junctions may have small heat capacity, the 
bi-metalhc strips composing the thermopile are made 
of plates of constantan ana manganm silver soldered 
along an edge rolled in a direction parallel to the 
edge into thin foil and then cut into strips per 
pendicular to the edge —C W Hume A note on 
aberration and the Doppler effect as treated in the 
theory of relativity Aberration has been explained 
as due to tne compounding of the velocity of light 
with the velocity of the earth relative to the ether 
hence it appears to conflict with the principle of 
relativity Simple methods are given of treating 
this problem consistently with the restricted punciple 
and of finding the Ddppler effect 1 he 1 esult differs 
from the non-relativ lty result by terms of the second 
and higher orders in v/c —C K Darling and C W 
Stopford Experiments on the production of electro¬ 
motive forces by heating junctions of single mftals 
When a circuit is closed through a junction of a cold 
metal with a hot piece of the same metal 1 irge electro 
motive forces are often noticed eg a bnc copper 
wire connected to the terminals of a g ilv inomcti r was 
cut at the middle one of the cut ends heited and 
brought into contict with the cold end md a laige 
deflexion was obtained Elcctiomotivc forces up 
to o 25 volt may thus be produced —R H Humphry 
The double icfi action due to motion of 1 vanadium 
pentoxide sol mil some applications I11 linear 
now the liquid behaves in the same way as a phte 
of umaxnl crystal cut parallel to the i\is ind pliced 
with axis par illel to the direction of flow 1 he 
field between ciossed nicols lights up mar an obst icli 
lnterjiosed m 1 stre mi of the liquid Sinul ir effects 
due to efflux of the sol from a jet to the convcctnt 
streim from m elcc Incally -heated wire etc vvcie 
also described 

Optical Society, April 12 Prof A Birr prexnnnl 
in the chair—I Twyman Hit Hilgci microscope 
interferometer The instrument is used for measuring 
the aberrations of microscope objectives A col¬ 
limated be tin of monochioni itic light is separated 
into two beams at the trmsmissively silvered surf ice 
of a plate of plane parallel gliss The trinsmittcd 
beam passes through the lens under test and is 
reflected hack from the surface of a convex mirror 
which coincides tieaily with the approxim itily 
spherical wave front of the light is it convcigcs 
after pissagi through the lens The second beam 
is reflected back along its own pith by a mirror so 
that the two beams recombine at the silvered smface 
of the plane parallel plate Portions of each beam 
then pass cm together through 1 lens to the observer, 
who sees an inteiferencc p itlcrn apparently located 
on the surface of the lens under test which is a 
contour map to a si ale of half wave lengths of the 
light used, of the aberrations of wave-surface ciused 
in a plane wave —A Whit well On the form of 

the wav e surface of refraction A series of wave- 
surfaces is drawn foi each of a number of refracting 
surfaces or lenses Each senes consists of the 
following forms, which always follow each other in 
the same order (1) Saucer type convex to the 
incident light when tlie refracted pencil is converging, 
and concave when the pencil is diverging (2) Saucer 
with intumed edges like (1) but tlie edges of the 
wave-surface which have passed through the pnmary 
focus are concave towards the incident light when 
the refracted pencil is converging (3) Closed surface 
type , the wave-surface is completely closed like a 
cone with a dished bottom, the axis of the cone 
being coincident with the optic axis (4) Goblet 
pe, somewhat like a champagne glass set sideways 
e bowl being towards the incident light and the 
base towards the secondary focus (5) Basin type, 
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the base of the goblet has disappeared and just 
beyond the focus tne surface is like a basin concave 
towards the incident light The diffraction spectra 
are found m the neighbourhood of the edges of the 
saucers, of the apex of the closed surface tvpe and 
of the rims of the goblet and basin type Interference 
patterns occur m the region bounded by the caustic 
and bv the extreme maiginal rays By drawmg 
wave surf ices half a wave length apart lines of 
maximum and minimum intensity are found which 
are the sections of surfaces of revolution on which 
the intensity is a maximum or minimum Sections 
of these surfaces by a plane at right angles to the 
axis show interference rings The goblet type of 
w ive surf ice alw lys occurs between the focus for 
marginal rays and that for paraxial rays, and may be 
callid the cliar u tcristic of the focus 

Linnean Society, April ly—Dr A Smith Wood¬ 
ward president in the chair —A B Rendle The 
strui ture of the fruit of the marc s tail (Htppurts 
vulgaris I inn ) 1 he fruit is a drupe the upper 

portion of which around the persistent base of the 
stylo with the seedcoat is developed in the form 
of 1 stopper which is eisily withdrawn on soaking 
the ripe fruit The embryo ultimately fills the seed 
and nix the Urge radicle and hypocotyl so often 
found m witer plants The radicle is placed directly 
beneath the stopper which provides a place of exit 
on germination — B Daydon Jackson History' of 
botmic illustration during foui centuries (Colour) 
In thee uly vcais of printing, topper plate cngnving 
was employed in providing outlines for h md colouring 
and u is in use until the list centuiy when it was 
ousted by lithography In Redouts s method of 
semi stipple for coloured prints each colour was 
scparitely applied to the plate ind cleaned off, 
lietorc finally heating the plate and pulling the print 
C hronio - lithography has greater permanence if 
lasting colours are etnjiloyed than h ind-eoloured 
plates In the three colour process tlnce (or four) 
half tone blocks are prcpaied cacli to print its own 
coloui to give 1 eompkte colour '•eliernc The 
weakness ot the process lay in this that it almost 
demanded a paper coated with baryta or china el ly, 
which could not be guuantied as permanent in 
addition w is tlie temptation to use inks m ide from 
aniline dyes which were fugitive 


C \pi 1 OWN 

Royal Society of South Africa, March 21 —Dr A 
Ogg, president in the cliau —B T Sehonland On 
the pissige of cathode riys through matter The 
absorption leflexion md second iry emission inv olved 
in the passage of fist cathode rays through thin 
foils of vinous metals, and their variation with the 
velocity of the rays were examined Accurate 
measurements were possible up to o 4 of the velocity 
of light I be results show that I cnard s law is 
only an approximation 1 he existence of a 1 range ’ 
for these particles apjxars to be established, two 
mdejiendent methods of measuring it agreeing very 
satisfactorily The values obtained are in agreement 
with the theory of absorption due to Bohr —T 
Stewart Holtzhuisbaakcn Spring, Cradock The 
spring is a typical Karroo spring Measurements 
of the flow have been taken over a penod of 38 years 
The rainfall of a particular season is found to be 
reflected in the flow, but is not necessarily propor¬ 
tional to it, regard must be had as well to the 
rainfalls of previous seasons and the * tail ” of the 
flow produced by them —Gertrud Theiler Two 
new species of nematodes from the zebra Cvltndro- 
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dorsal colon of the host, of which, it is one of the 
commonest parasites, and Habronema zebra occurs 
in fairly large numbers m the stomach —Sir Thomas 
Muir Note on Zeipel’s condensation theorem and 
related results Both Zeipel's papers on deter¬ 
minants are now over fifty years old and have been 
somewhat neglected One or two of the basic 
results of Zeipel’s first paper are discussed and a 
number of deductions that cluster somewhat pictur¬ 
esquely round them 


Official Publications Received 

Mysore Agricultural Calendar l'*os Pp ill+ 64 (Bangalore Govern 

The Journal of the Boyal Agricultural Society of England Vol 8S 
PpH-t 260+cxlvln+f4 (London 1 Murray) 15i 
Thirty fouith Annual Ihport of the Bureau of American Ethnology to 


Landon Change of Density of Iron due to Overatraln 
Ikon and Stfel Institute (at Institution of Civil Englneera) at 3 80 — 
Irof H t H Oarpenter The Produrtlon of Single Metalllo Cryelala 
and Home of thair Properties —Prof J O Arnold The Co-relation of 
the Chemical Constitutions of ‘ True Steels to their Mlcrographlo 
Structures — D Hanson and J R Freeman The Constitution of the 
Alloys of Iron and Steel —1 F Russell The Potential Energy of Cold 
Worked Steel —F C Thompson and A Goffey The Changes In Iron 
and Stoel below 400 C —I, E Benaon and F 0 Thompson Some 
Experiments on Grain growth In Iron and Steel 
Royal Institution or Goiat Britain at 8 —Prof J T MacGregor 
Mon la Model n Flectnc I amps (8) Glowing Gases (Neon I simps) 
Koyai Society, at 4 80 —Prof A. Fowler The Series Spectrum of 
Trebly ionised Silicon (Si IV).—SlriRobert Roberteon and W K Garner 
Calorimetry of High Bxploshes -Dr H S Hele Shaw S ream I ine 
Filter—Dr F W Aston A Critical Search fora HeatlerConstlluent of 
the Atmosphere by means of the Mass Spectrograph —Prof H E 
Armstrong Electrolytic Conduction, sequel lo an attempt (1886) to 
apply a Theory of Residual Atlliilty —Piof II E Armstrong The 
Oilgln of Osmotic Effects IV Ilydrono dynamics Change In Aqueous 
Solutions - Prof R W Wood and A Ellett 1 he Influence of Magnetic 
F celda on the .Polarisation uf Resonance Radiation-W G Palmer A 
Study of the Oxidation of Ooppi r and the Reduction of Copper Oxide 



THURSDAY, May 10 

Iron and Steel Institute fat Institution of Civil Engineers), at 10 a m — 
Report —Presentation of Bessemer Medal to Dr W H Maw — E I< 
Sutcliffe and E O Evans The Reactivity of Coke as a Factor In the 
Fuel Economy of the Blast Furnaoe.—F Clements British Steel Works 
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Kino a Colleoe, at 5.80 —Principal L P J 
Education (Hibbert Lecture). 
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The Zoological Record 
'"T^HE decision of the Zoological Society’s council to 
X discontinue the publication of the “ Zoological 
Record ” on the grounds of expense suggests somewhat 
opposing thoughts It is generally admitted, or even 
strongly urged, by most workers m everv branch of 
science that some guide to the ever-increasing flood of 
literature is a necessity If this was true m 1865, when 
the “ Zoological Record ” was started, it is no less true 
to-day The need, in fact, must have increased m at 
least the same direct ratio as the number of publica¬ 
tions Yet m zoology, as m geology and other sciences, 
these guides, records, and indexes have had a perpetual 
and severe struggle for life, m the course of which many 
have from time to time suteumbed, been revived under 
another form, and too often again collapsed 

Ihe “Zoological Record’’ itself was hi gun in 1865 
as a public ition by Van Voorst, under the editorship of 
Dr Albert Gunther, with a distinguished staff of re¬ 
corders Ihe publisher paid for the printing, but the 
manuscript, we belli ve, was compiled for nothmg 
Mr Van Voorst soon found the loss too great, and, 
though he contmued as publisher, an association was 
founded m 1871 to guarantee the expenses I his 
carried on till 1887, when the Record was saved from 
extinction by the Zoological Society, which generously 
shouldered the burden and bore it ilnaided until the 
establishment of the International Catalogue of 
Scientific Literature 1 he question then arose whether 
the record of /oology should merely become one part m 
that vast scheme Fortunately the secretary of the 
Zoological Society was far-sighted enough to preserve 
the continuity and title of the Record and the control 
of the Society, by inducing his council to contribute 
largely to the expense and to maintain its Record 
Committee Consequently, when the International 
Catalogue failed, and when the Royal Soi lety declined 
to undertake the huge expenditure on what had 
vhtually become its sole responsibility, then zoologists 
still found their Record appearing—retarded and 
weakened, but m being and ready to resume its old 
strength and value whenever they themselves would 
provide the necessary sustenance Unfortunately, 
the increased costs of production have coincided with 
the loss of a number of subscribers owing to the effects 
of war and its sequela The secretary of the Zoological 
Society has over and over again sought in vanous 
directions to supply this loss, but has not met with any 
cheering response All these facts must be remembered 
before we venture to blame the Society for its present 
decision 
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When, now, we see the “ Zoological Record ” 
threatened with the fate that has overtaken so many 
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similar publications, it is time to inquire more closely 
into the causes For one thing, we note that the 
editorial and recording work is no longer done for the 
love of the science For many years, indeed, the 
editor and recorders have been paid, but of late the 
appropriation for this purpose has grown enormously 
Times, no doubt, have suffered an economic change, 
there are fewer people with money and leisure enabling 
them to work for nothing But more of our younger 
workers should be inspired by the thought of service 
to their science, and should realise the experience and 
knowledge they themselves could gam by compiling a 
good Record The work, too, is lightened for them 
The International (atalogue introduced the system of 
furnishing the recorders with slips ready written, and 
to a certain extent this system is continued by the 
payment of searchers We ought, therefore, to be 
getting an even better Record than we are, and we 
were hoping that it would have been possible before 
long to restore some details eliminated by the need for 
economy (lcarly, the greater the value the better is 
the prospect of selling 

So we pass from the producers to the purchasers 
Here there are two points to he made First, every 
worker should consider seriously whether lie is prepared 
to devote a large proportion of his time to ransacking 
literature, at least that part of it which alone is ac< ess- 
lble to him, or in default to work in a state of hap¬ 
hazard half-knowledge, or whtther he is prepared to 
save his time by paying some one else a trifling wage 
(about a shilling a week) to furnish lnm with a complete 
analytical index to the yearly harvest of his science 
Put thus, can he remain in doubt ? If he is not stirred 
by conscience to pay lnmself, he can at least insist that 
the institution for which he works shall find the money 
and provide the book But there is a second point 
Admitting that there exist a few workers so exceedingly 
distinguished that they are furnished with compli¬ 
mentary copies of every paper on their subject that 
appears from ( hina to Peru, this can scarcely affect the 
fact that most workers m pure or applied zoology are 
not in that easy position The trouble with them is 
that, for the most part, they have never heard of the 
Record We believe this statement to be no exaggera¬ 
tion, and we would urge the advisability of some real 
advertising The occasion is favourable, for such 
competitors as there have been are nearly all now out 
of the running One good way would be to induce 
university professors to instruct their pupils m the craft 
of bibliographic research 

What, then, is the conclusion ? For thirty-six years 
the Zoological Society has earned the thanks and praise 
of zoologists for its support of this indispensable aid 
But zoologists at large must now do their share if they 
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wish this support to continue On their side, as well 
as on that of the recorders, there must be a little more 
enthusiasm and self-sacrifice The vessel is stranded, 
but with good will from all hands she can be kept afloat 
till the high tide returns If the workers will give some 
real earnest of this good will, we cannot believe that 
the Society which has so long served as pilot will leave 
her to be broken up > 

Hygiene of the Great War 

History of the Great I \ar Based on Official Documents 
Medical Services Hygiene of the H ar Edited by 
Majoi-Gen SirW 0 Mai pherson, Colonel Sir W H 
Horrocks, and Major-Gen W W 0 Beveridge 
Vol r, pp xn+ 400 Vol 2, pp vi+ 506 (London 
H M Stationery Office 1023) 2ir net each 

HF two volumes dealing with that part of the 
Medical Services of the War whuh was con¬ 
cerned with preventive medicine possess great historical 
interest and high current value, they form an admir¬ 
able example of the excellent results achievable when 
si lence is applied to practical life 
The first volume deals with general administrative 
problems, and comprises chapters on sanitary ad¬ 
ministration in the field, on the schools of sanitation 
and instruction organised to secure sanitary practice, 
on methods of water purification and of disposal of 
waste products in different countries, and on the housing 
and the clothing of the soldier The second volume 
is concerned with food rations, with the physical 
test stations, the base hygienic laboratones, and with 
prisoners of war, these chapters being followed by 
special discussions on the prevention of malana, of 
trench foot, of bilharziasis, of trachoma, of smallpox, 
and of plague, which present more vividl\ than the 
other chapters the successful conquest of science over 
disease 

The prevention of typhoid and paratyphoid, of 
typhus and of trench fever, are not included in the 
discussions in these volumes, but as the prevention 
and cure of pediculosis forms the essential element in 
the elimination of the last two of these diseases, the 
very full discussion given to the methods of disinfesta¬ 
tion found most useful in the War fulfils the main need 
from the point of view of health, the clinical accounts 
of these diseases being given in other volumes of the 
history of the War Similar remarks apply as regards 
scurvy and ben-ben, but on p 73 of the second volume 
is an interesting statement as to the means taken to 
supply Bntish and Indian troops with fresh fruit juice 
in Mesopotamia In the prevention of ben-ben the 
addition of datmeal and dhall to the Bntish ration, 
the addition of marmite, and later, the issue of bread 
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containing 25 per cent of atta, were found valuable was secured when barracks became less crowded and an 
After May 1917, following the report of Misses Chick approximation towards open-air conditions became 
and Hume, germinated dhall was used in outlying possible There does not appear to be any justification 
districts, when fresh vegetables or fruit could not be for the belief that the segregation of contacts w ith cases 
obtained of the disease or the chemical spraying of the throats 

A remarkable feature of medicine in the War was the of contacts, which was practised on a large scale, 
stimulus given by war to scientific investigation The greatly influenced the course of events 
mstanc e already given is in point, and many other There are but few statistics of disease in these two 
investigations were successfully carried out under the volumes, but it is signific int that whereas in the South 
compulsion of urgent necessity The pathogenesis African War, with an aggregate personnel of 530,000, 
of trench fever unfortunately w ts only fully revealed 8000 men died of typhoid fe\ cr, only 266 deaths from 
towards the end of the War, otherwise disinfestation this disease occurred m the Great War in the Western 
of soldiers would have formed an even larger part of Fiont among British and Dominion troops, with an 
army sanitary work than it did For details of a avciage strength of if millions and an aggregate of 
valuable investigation of energv expenditure in relation three or four times that number lhe relative share 
to food by Dr E P Cathcart, chap iv in the second of prophylactic vaccines, of purification of water, and 
volume should be consulted In the prevention of of the sanitary disposal of waste-products in securing 
trench foot, success was at once attained so soou as the remarkably low incidence of typhoid and of 
compliance was secured with the armv routine order dysentery m the War is not discussed in these 

that every man should remove his boots at least once volumes, but we hope that in some other volume of 

in twenty-four hours, drying and rubbing his feet and the historv of the War it will be possible to give details 

putting on dry socks in plac e of those discarded of any experiences in which one or other of these factors 

In view of the large part borne by flics in conveying of prevention was absent, with the view of assessing 
infection m the South African War, the prevention their relative value in actual experience 

of flies in all divisions of the Armv was vigorously Attention is directed in Sir W G Macpherson’s 

promoted in the Great War, and the chapter devoted preface to the fallacious illogicality of cstimatmg the 
to this is a useful summary of the subjert 1 he healthiness or otherwise of troop 1 by the ratio of deaths 
chapter on the prevention of infestation b> lice, from disease to deaths from wountls This ratio is 
which is written by Sir W II Horrocks, is a masterly evidently one between two vanablts in particular 

presentation of tins important subject, including the the number and extent of the battles may /ary As a 

biological facts, on knowledge of which efficient pre- permissible limit of inefficiency du< to sickness m an 

ventivc measuies must be based The sixty-one pages army in the field, 03 per cent of stre lgth had been 

devoted to this subject do no more than represent its accepted as a permissible limit, and this empirical 

relative importance in military hvgiene, when we recall standard was found m experience to be most useful 
that Colonel Horrocks estimates that indhe War 50 in directing attention to the need for special inquiry 
per cent of the admissions to hospital from troops in in anv unit 

the held armies were attributable to lack of personal The details of sanitary organisation given in vol 1 
cleanliness and to vermin The great sanitary lesson are of importance to all practical workers, and this 
of the South African War was that of fly prevention volume will for years form a valuable source of mforma- 
and satisfactory conservancy methods, the great tion The success of the sanitary work of the Army m 
sanitary lesson of the Great War has been that probably circumstances involving a manifold multiplication of 
one-half of the disablement of our armies in the field existent machinery is one of the most striking features 
is due to pediculosis and scabies of the War Some of the factors rendering this rapid 

Scabies was made the subject of accurate investiga- addition to sanitary staffs practicable are not stated 

tion at Cambridge, civilians volunteering for this m these volumes, but it is noteworthy that the health of 
purpose These investigations showed that the in- the troops sent abroad depended primarily on the 

fection of scabies could be conveyed by sleeping in beds condition of the rapidly improvised camps which were 

previously occupied by heavily infested soldiers or by scattered throughout tins country , and that the 
wearing their cjothing Perhaps the least satisfactory sanitary safety of these camps depended in large 
disease prevailing among soldiers, from the point of measure on the sanitary provisions in the districts m 

view of control, was cerebro-spinal fever , and although which they were placed, and on the active co-operation 

very specialised efforts were made to prevent its dis- between local and central sanitary authorities and the 
semination, it may be doubted whether these were Army authonties The records of the Local Govem- 
successful, apart from the diminished prevalence which ment Board and of local authorities show that their 
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assistance was given whole-heartedly, and that the 
soldiers had the full advantage of the high general 
standard of civil sanitary administration in this 
country furthermore, the Army Sanitary Officers 
were recruited from the ranks of medical officers of 
health To these facts, to the excellent Army medical 
organisation, to the Army schools of instruction in 
hygiene, and to the fact that the sanitary lessons of 
the South African War had been learnt, we must 
attnbute the relative freedom from intestinal infections 
dunng the Great War The investigations made during 
the War have advanced our medical and hygienic 
knowledge, and thus the Army will be able to repay its 
indebtedness to civilian sanitarians by adding to our 
means of preventing disease in the ordinary course of 
civilian life 

Radiophones 

(1) Radio Phone Receiving a Practical Book for 
Everybody Fdtted by Prof Erich Hausmann 
Pp vu + 183 + 14 plates (London, Bombay and 
Sydney Constable and Co , Ltd , 1923 ) 9 s net 

(2) Direction and Position Finding by Wireless By 
R Keen Pp xix + 376 (I/mdon The Wireless 
Press, Ltd , New York Wireless Press, Inc, 1922) 
95 

(3) Wireless Popular and Concise By Lt -Col 
C G Chetwode Crawley Pp 92 + 8 plates 
(London Hutchinson and Co , n d) is 6 d net 

(4) The Wireless Telephone What it is, and How 
it Works (including Directions for Building a Simple 
Receiver for Wireless Telephone Broadcasts) By 
P R Coursey Pp vi + 113 (London The Wire¬ 
less Press, Ltd , New York Wireless Press, Inc, 
1922) 2 s 6 d 

(5) Crystal Receivers for Broadcast Reception By 
P W Harris Pp 75 (London The Wireless 
Press, Ltd , New York Wireless Press, Inc, 
1922) is 6d 

(6) Mast and Aenal Construction for Amateurs 
Together with the Method of Erection and other Useful 
Information By F J Ainsley Pp 82 (London 
The Wireless Press, Ltd , New York Wireless 
Press, Inc , 1922 ) is 6 d 

(7) The Perry Aulo-Ttme Morse System an Aid to 
the Rapid Acquirement of Speed in the Transmission 
and Reception of the Morse Code By F W Perry 
Pp 16 (London The Wireless Press, Ltd , 
New York Wireless Press, Inc , 1932 ) 6 d 

CONSTANT struggle has been going on for the 
last ten years between the users of the adjectives 
“ wireless ” and “ radio ” It is hoped that the ques¬ 
tion will be solved by international agreement In 
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America “ radio ” is m general use, but in this country 
it is probable that “ wireless ’’ will he used by many 
experts for several years to come It is easily under¬ 
stood why authors who have written books on “ wire¬ 
less ” should be loath to change, but that they should 
have a strong following seems odd In our opinion, 
“ radiophone ” is a suitable contraction for “ radio¬ 
telephone,” and “ radiophone communication ” is 
better than “ wireless telephone communication ” 
Whether we like it or not, there is no doubt that 
listening to radio broadcasting has become an every¬ 
day incident m many households Until about 
November 1920 practically the only use of radio¬ 
communication was for signalling between pairs of 
stations That a message sent out from a station 
could be heard simultaneously at many others was 
generally regarded as an mherent drawback to this 
system of communication, except in the case of a ship 
in distress on the sea In the United States radio¬ 
phone broadcasting began with news items and phono¬ 
graph music The latter item was not so good as 
having your own phonograph You had to be content 
with a record chosen by somebody else, at a time which 
he thought best The stations now send out vocal 
and instrumental music, time-signals, accounts of 
sporting contests, weather and stock-exchange reports, 
and so on If broadcasting is to be a success, the 
programmes have to be good from both the recreational 
and educational points of view The quality of the 
speech and music reproduced by the radiophones or 
the loud-speakmg telephone must surpass the per¬ 
formance of a gramophone The programmes must 
be sent out daily at definite times and with absolute 
punctuality Lastly, mexpensive and easily operated 
receivmg apparatus must be readily procurable 
A development which will probably take place in the 
immediate future is the simultaneous transmission of 
different programmes This can easily be done by 
using different wave-lengths The element of choice 
will certainly make the broadcasting more attractive 
From the programmes published m America we learn 
that the radiophone “ cheers the hospitals,” brings 
“ church services to the home-bound ” and “ enter¬ 
tainment and news to the isolated " A claim is also 
made that radio broadcasting tends towards greater 
national and international harmony 
On the other hand, Mr Perry in the preface to (7) 
advises every one to learn the Morse Code so as to 
listen-in to radio-telegraphic messages, which, he says, 
is far more interesting than broadcast radiophone 
concerts In his opinion the constantly c han ging 
personal messages sent out “ open up a vast field of 
interest, amusement, and knowledge ” His book is 
to help the reader “to maintain a healthy interest 
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in such a wonderful subject ” It seems to us that 
there is room for a book on the subject of the ethics 
of “ listening-in ” to urgent personal and farewell 
messages from, for example, passengers on board ship 
This method of obtaining interesting and amusing 
knowledge would not appeal to every one 

(1) Prof Hausmann’s book describes in an excellent 
and simple way the methods and apparatus used for 
receiving radiophone speech and music Nine of the 
most eminent experts m America have co-operated 
to produce a thoroughly good book which can be 
readily understood without special technical knowledge 

(2) Mr Keen’s book deals not only with the general 
principles of direction-finding, but also with the con¬ 
structional details of the installations required for 
shore service and for the navigation of ships and air¬ 
craft It will be appreciated by the expert, for, 
although the discussion of problems is usually rather 
elementary, it is very thorough The nomenclature 
of the subject is not yet fixed and so the author occa¬ 
sionally uses alternative words We thus find the 
“ cardioid," the “ heart-shape,” and the “ apple ” 
diagram of reception Occasionally the author gets 
tired of writing about the “ Marconi-Bellmi-Tosi ” 
system and refers to it simply as the M B T system 
The notes on field and nautical astronomy given in 
the appendix are good and will be helpful to the 
engineer 

(3) Colonel Crawley’s little book on wireless is 
popular and interesting He points out that the 
enthusiasm for broadcasting may have drawbacks 
In the United States it is sometimes called “ radio¬ 
flu ” The purchase of a cheap set may lead to grievous j 
disappointment He gives a thoughtful discussion of ' 
the Imperial Wireless Cham 

(4) Mr Coursey discusses the essentials of a radio¬ 
phone and how it operates He uses “ wireless ” and 
“ radio ” indiscriminately The book is nicely got - 
up and will be useful to beginners 

(5) The fifth book on our list will meet the require¬ 
ments of those who desire to construct their own 
apparatus A detailed description is given of a high- 
grade crystal receiver suitable for the reception of 
the broadcast concerts and radio time-signals sent out 
by the Eiffel Tower station in Paris It must be 
remembered, however, that the concerts broadcasted 
by the Hague are quite inaudible in even a good 
crystal receiver connected with a large aerial They 
can be heard qnly by suitable valve apparatus 

(6) Full particulars are give m Mr Ainsley’s little 
book for erecting various kinds of masts and aerials 
Although it is not essential to possess an outside aenal 
with every receiving set, yet, when economy is a con¬ 
sideration, it is an advantage to have one A strong 
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36-foot mast is shown the cost of the material for 
which was only 25 s 

(7) In the last book on our list the author describes 
an ingenious method of learning the Morse system 
rapidly This book should prove very helpful to 
many amateur radio-telegraphists 

Those intending to listen-m to the broadcasting 
must remember that even the best loud - speaking 
telephones appreciably distort speech and music 
They cannot be used, also, unless the signals be so strong 
that they are uncomfortably loud on the radiophones 
As a general rule, if it is desired to make signals audible 
in a room by means of a “ loud speaker ” it is necessary 
to add a two-valve magnifier to a set which would give 
comfortable hearmg when used with radiophones 
The 'two-valve magnifier itself appreciably distorts 
speech, thus adding to the troubles of those who 
listen-in 


The “Chemical” Sense 

Smell, Taste, and Allied Senses in the Vertebrates By 
Prof G II Parker (Monographs on Experimental 
Biology) Pp 193 (Philadelphia and London 
J B Lippincott Co, 1922 ) 1 os 6 d net 

HE mechanism of the senses of smell and taste 
is apt to be unduly neglected, probably on 
account of the fact that in civilised man these senses 
do not play a large part m intellectual processes But 
they bring before us some interesting problems as to 
the nature of receptor organs in general It will be 
remembered that the object of such organs is to excite 
a set of nerve fibres on the incidence of some external 
agency of such a kind or intensity as to be unable to 
affect these nerve fibres directly This is done by the 
production of some powerfully stimulating agent in 
the receptor mechanism at the termuiations of these 
nerve fibres 

It is difficult to define satisfactorily the difference 
between taste and smell If it be said that the former 
relates fo substances in solution, whereas the latter 
relates to vapours, we are met with the fact that even 
vapours must be dissolved in the watery layer covering 
the olfactory cells Moreover, the presence in fishes 
of a mechanism which appears to be the same as that 
of smell m air-breathing organisms suggests the need 
of some other criterion Prof Parker directs attention 
to the lipoid solubility of odorous substances and to 
the existence of hairs composed of lipoid material on 
the olfactory cells The relation of surface tension 
and adsorption has also been brought into connexion 
with odorous properties When we come to attempt 
to correlate either smell or taste with chemical com¬ 
position we are met with senous difficulties 

T 1 
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The sense of taste is shown to include at least four 
distinct senses—sour, saline, bitter, and sweet Some 
interestmg experiments are given on p 161, which 
show that the catfish, Amiurus, responds to meat juice 
by means of taste-buds situated on the sides of the 
animal What is also significant is that the response 
is accompanied by “ local sign,” just as touch is in 
ourselves The fish is aware of the position of the 
stimulus, turns to it, and swallows the meat The 
response is absent when the nerves to the taste-buds 
are cut 

Prof Parker holds that the sensations produced by 
various chemical irritants are to be distinguished from 
those of pain, although both are devoid of differenti¬ 
ated receptor organs and are mediated by free nerve 
endings The chemical sense is said to be abolished 
by a smaller dose of cocaine than is the sense of pain 
They have in common, however, a high threshold value, 
as would be expected from the nature of the structures 
stimulated As the object of the sensibility is mainly 
to avoid injury, too great a delicacy would clearly be 
a disadvantage Ihe last chapter of the volume 
contams an interesting discussion on the relations 
between the common chemical sense and those of smell 
and taste Of the three the olfactory sense is regarded 
as the most primitive, that of taste the most highly 
developed, with the common chemical sense as inter¬ 
mediate in evolution 

The volume is a very useful summary of our know¬ 
ledge on the subject of the “ chemical ” senses as a 
whole W M B 

Our Bookshelf 

Geologic in Tabellen fur Studierende der Geologic, 
Mtneralogie, und des Bergfachs, der Geograpkie und 
der Landwutschaft Von Prof Dr K Andrde 
Ersterleil Pp xv + 96 ZweiterTeil Pp 97-134 
DnttcrTeil Pp 135-228 (Berlin GcbruderBom- 
traeger 1921-1922 ) Three parts, 8r 
The most remarkable things about this representation 
in tables of matters with which the geologist has to 
deal are the ingenious industry of the author and the 
very moderate price at which the book has been so 
excellently produced Whether it will appeal to 
students depends much on the individual frame of 
mind We incline to think that the “ Tabellen ”— 
we had almost written “tabloids”—will be of most, 
and indeed of considerable, service m the private 
library, as reminding the worker of what to look for 
in larger and descriptive treatises It is to be regretted 
that there is no index to the mass of information of an 
expected or unexpected nature here assembled 
The author, in view of the abundance of material, 
has wisely kept the classification of igneous rocks on 
very simple lines The customary grading of the “ fine 
earth ” of soils is given in section B of Table 49 Prof 
Andrde has directed attention to his use of graptolites 
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and ammopites in the stratigraphical tables, and here 
the succession of strata in various regions is set forth 
under the several systems The columns dealing with 
the later series naturally show far more detail than those 
relating to the Carboniferous and older systems The 
full treatment of Camozoic strata should go far to 
correct the notion of their relative unimportance that 
still prevails among geologists m the British Isles 
This is, we fanc>, the portion of Prof Andree’s work 
that will be referred to most often 

Prof Andrte in his last ten pages generously provides 
a list of authoritative modem works on geology, which 
will guide the student into more arcadian fields With 
two exceptions in favour of the United States, and 
three of an international character, the books named 
are all in German, so that we miss Geikie’s “ Text 
Book,” Haug’s “ Traite,” and De Margene's transla¬ 
tion, virtually a revised and extra-illustrated edition, 
of Suess’s “ Antlitz der Erde ” G A J C 

Reinforced Concrete A Practical Handbook for Ihe m 
Design and Construction By R J Harrington 
Hudson Pp xxiv+3i8 (London Chapman and 
Hall, Ltd , 1922) 164 net 

This volume is one of the very few treatises on reinforced 
concrete in which the properties of the materials em¬ 
ployed, and the methods of working these materials so 
as to produce the finished results, receive adequate 
treatment The matter is of great importance from the 
student’s point of view , in too many instances, afttr 
a course in reinforced concrete, the impressions left in 
his mind are somewhat hazy, and he is apt to think that 
the subject is one consisting only of complex calculations 
1 he early chapters in the book before us will go far to 
remove this impression Most of the space is taken 
up with questions of design, both m theory and practice, 
the plan generally followed has been to give a general 
discussion of the particular problem, and then to throw 
the results into the form of tables and graphs so as to 
simplify so far as possible the practical work of the 
designer The reader will find the numerous worked- 
out examples very helpful in gaining a knowledge of 
the methods of practical design The portions dealing 
with monolithic design are good, and include discussions 
on secondary stresses and on continuous beams mono¬ 
lithic with columns In developing this part of the 
subject the author successfully employs the equation 
of three moments The London County Council re¬ 
inforced concrete regulations are included m the volume, 
as also are extracts from the British standard specifica¬ 
tions relating to Portland cement, and structural steel 
The author is to be congratulated on his volume, which 
cannot fail to be of value both to engineering students 
and to those engaged on the practical side of structural 
engineering 

The Topography of Static Street a Critical Review of 
“ The Stane Street," by Hilaire Belloc By Capt 
W A Grant Pp 95 (London John Long, Ltd , 
1922) s s net 

In his critical review of Mr Belloc’s “ Stane Street," 
Capt Grant has produced a valuable study of this 
Roman way, which, although the author pretends to 
offer no opinion on historical or archaeological points 
and confines himself to questions of topography, is of 
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no inconsiderable interest to archaeologists and students 
of Roman Britain Ills criticism of Mr Belloc is that, 
while an adept in map reading, hi. lack of familiarity 
with the principles of surveying for map construction 
has led him into numerous trrors in tracing the align¬ 
ments of Stane Street from ( hichester to the site of Old 
London Bridge, sixty yards cast of the modem bridge 
Mr Bellocs theory is that there were four great 
limbs or sections covering respectively the ground from 
Chichester (east gate) to Pulborough Bridge from 
Borough Hill to Leith Hill, from Leith Hill to Jumper 
Hill and from Juniper Hill to the southern end of 
London Bridge (apt Grant examines each of these 
in detail end demonstrates the errors, while m a 
further clnpter he indiuttes the true alignments md 
discusses the general principles upon which Stane 
Street would apptar to have been planned Capt 
Grant is commendably precise in his criticisms and in 
two ippendices gives long lists, with references, of 
“ Errors due to carelessness or Printers’ Errors,” and 
“ 1 rrors due to Miscalculation and mis staten ents 
arising therefrom ” 

British Museum Guide to the Maudslay Collection of 
Maya Sculptures, {Casts, and Originals) from Central 
Atmrtca Pp 94 + 8 plates (London British 
Museum, 1923 ) ir 6 d net 
lo the smell but select bind of Americanists m this 
country it has always seemed little short of a scandal 
that the Miudslay Collection of Maya Sculptures, after 
being on exhibition for a short time at the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, should have been consigned to store, 
where it has remained for thirty vears Its resc ue and 
display m the galleries of the British Museum pays a 
tardv tribute to Dr \ P Maudslay’s pioneer researches 
and his enthusiastic efforts to preserve a faithful record 
of the remarkable artistic skill and culture of the 
ancient inhabitants of Centnl America I his collec¬ 
tion of casts and originals was made bv Dr Maudslay, 
entirely at Ins own exptnse, between the years 1881 and 
1894 when he made no less than seven journevs to 
Central America, visiting the principal sites in Yucatan, 
Honduras, and Guatemala 

The preparation of the guide to the collection lias 
been in the competent liands of Mr 1 A Joyce, who, 
m addition to a detailed description of the exhibits, has 
written an introduction dealing with the mam character¬ 
istics of Maya culture and, in particular, with their 
hieroglyphic and chronological systems It contains 
exactly the information necessary to enable the un- 
mstructed visitor to the gallery to appreciate the most 
striking features of this ancient semi civilisation 

Flora of the Presidency of Madras By J S Gamble 
Part s Ebenace* to Scrophulanaceae (Published 
under the authority of the Secretary of State for 
India m Council) Pp 769-962 (London Adlard 
and Son and West Newman, Ltd , 1923 ) ior net 
The present {fart of Mr Gamble’s Madras flora is on 
the same lines as previously issued parts The family 
Lbenaceae is completed, with an enumeration of the 
24 species of Diospyros, several of which are large 
trees yielding a black heartwood, or ebonv , and the 
treatment of the families of gamopetalous dicotyledons 
follows in the sequence usually adopted m the British 
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Colonial floras The principal families are Apocyn- 
aceae, Asclepiadaceae, and Convolvulaceae, and the part 
concludes about half way through Scrophulanacea: 
Solanactae is poorly represented, but m this family, as 
in Apocynace*, several South American genera, in 
traduced m cultivation, have run wild Mr Gamble 
enumerates eight species of Strychnos, including Nux 
vomtea, the source of strychnine, and another species, 
the seeds of which yield the alkaloid brucine , a third 
species, S potatorum, derives its name from the fact 
that the seeds are used to clear muddy water Of 
the (onvolvulace*, the genera Argyreia and Ipomoea 
supplv miny showv flowered climbers, / Batatas, 
sweet potato, is in common cultivation as a vegetable 
Coal and Allied Subjects a Compendium of the First 
Ten Bulletins issued by the /ancashtre and Cheshire 
Coal Research Association Bv h S Smnatt Pp 
v + 205 (london II 1 < ind G Witherby nd) 
i*)S net 

Mr Sinnatt and his collaborator have prepared a 
compendium of the first ten bulletins issued bv the 
Lane nshire and ( heshire (oil Research \ssociation, and 
the intention of the publication is “ to enable those 
engaged in the Coal Industry and others to shire the 
knowledge gained in c irrying out the work” I he 
bulletins hive been well worth collecting and issuing 
together m this lorni, which will fac ilitate ready refer- 
cme Thev virv in content from such a general 
subject as “Notes of Ten Introductory Lectures on 
Organic ( hemtstry, with Special Reference to Coal ’ 

(c ondensed into 32 pages) to the highly specialised brief 
bulletin on Hoo ( annel ” One* of the most interesting 
describes the examination of the inorganic constituents 
of cod which deals with those ash inclusions known as 
ankentes while “ (oal Dust and I'usan ” indicates 
another line of work with which Mr Smnatt has 
identified himself No i very fundament cl problems of 
fuel technology have been attacked, and some of the 
matter is not original, being s'mply collected in the 
bulletins for the convenience of the Research Associa¬ 
tion, but it is a record of useful woik J W C 
The Phase Rule and its Applications By Prof \lex- 
ander 1 < indlay (Text-books on Physical Chemistry) 
Fifth edition Pp xvi 4 298 (London Longmans, 
Green and Go , 1923 ) 10 s 6 d net 
Thf fifth edition of Ptof Findlay’s book on the 
phase rule differs from previous editions in that 
the whole volume has been re set, so tnat in spite of 
containing additional matter there is a substantial 
reduction m the number of pages In the new edition 
the iron carbon diagram ha„ been altered in order to 
include the 8 form of iron which appears when the 
pure metal is heated to 1400° or to a somewhat higher 
temperature in presence of carbon, the (i form of 
iron has also been eliminated as differing only in 
magnetic properties from a-iron or ferrite New 
material has also been introduced in connexion with 
the allotropy of sulphur and phosphorus, m view of 
the fact that these elements can give rise to pseudo- 
binary systems In the later chapters of the book, 
additional space has been devoted to the mineral- 
forming systems, including both the aqueous deposits 
of the Stassfurt salt beds and the igneous calcium 
aluminium silicates 
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again, naphthalene is held to have no plane of 


Letters to the Editor 

[The Editor does not hold himself responsible for 
opinions expressed by lits correspondents Neither 
can he undertake to return , nor to correspond ‘With 
the writers of rejected manuscripts intended for 
this or any other part of Nature No notice is 
taken of anonymous communications ] 

Molecular and Crystal Symmetry 

The relation between the symmetry of a crystal 
and that of the component molecules has been recently 
discussed by G Shearer (Proc Phys Soc , 1923, vol 
35, p 81), who unknowingly following the same train 
of thought, has arrived at the conclusion, previously 
stated by Fedorov (Zeits Kryst , 1912, vol 52, p 22), 
that a crystal obeys what may be termed a principle 
of conservation of symmetry Thus, if n be the 
" symmetry number ’ of the structural unit or 
parallelepipedal brick (the number of identical or 
enantiomorphously related asymmetric parts into 
which it is subdivisible), m the number of molecules 
it contains, and p the symmetry number of each 
molecule, then n/m—p, or alternatively pm —n 
t e the symmetry of the individual molecules multi¬ 
plied by their number gives the symmetry of the 
crystal If the formula be correct no symmetry is 
dissipated, the whole of the molecular symmetry 
being taken up by the crystal Now, so far as 
Fedorov was concerned, the matter was purely 
speculative for the X ray method had only just 
been discovered and its exact meaning was still 
obscure, but Shearer has gone a step further by 
collecting X-ray data in support of the principle 
(or ' Shearer s rules'), with the result that it has 
been provisionally adopted by Sir W H Bragg 
(Journ Chem Soc, 1922, vol 121, p 2766) as a 
working hypothesis in the interpretation of X-ray 
measurements As I think the various considerations 
advanced by Shearer are inconclusive, and are already 
leading to very questionable conclusions concerning 
the stereochemical formulae of certain aromatic 
compounds I would here submit the Fedorov-Shearer 
principle to a brief discussion 

It is self-evident that any real vindication of the 
principle involves a knowledge of all the three terms 
p, m, and n of the formula Now the last two quanti¬ 
ties are relatively easily determined, but the molecular 
symmetry * is a. much more difficult matter, for it 
implies a determination with a tolerable degree of 
accuracy of the position of every atom in the structure, 
and as such difficulties have not yet been overcome 
in the case of such complicated compounds as the 
benzene naphthalene, and anthracene derivatives 
investigated by Sir W H Bragg, it is evident that the 
field for testing the principle is very restneted As 
a matter of fact, the evidence adduced by Shearer is 
very scanty, consisting as it does of the demonstration 
that in no known case is w-n, followed by the state¬ 
ment that if certain values of p be allowed, then all 
the crystals can be brought into line with the prin¬ 
ciple It must be noted that there is no experimental 
evidence in favour of these special p-values (which 
are, then, really postulated), and that most of them 
are not what one would expect from chemical know¬ 
ledge (unless, of course, the molecular configuration 
m the crystal has not the same symmetry as it has 
in solution) Thus, crystal molecules of a- and 
/3-naphthol, resorcin, benzoic, salicylic, and phthahe 
acids are all held to be asymmetric, from which it is 
to be inferred that the crystals contain two lands of 
molecules m the manner of racemic acid Then, 
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symmetry, and so on 

There is, however, one organic compound for which 
all the three terms p, m, and n have been reasonably 
well established, namely, the ordinary tartaric acid 
recently investigated by W T Astbury (Proc Roy 
Soc , 1923, vol 102, p 506) This is apparently held 
to conform with the principle, but as I do not agree 
with Messrs Shearer and Astbury that the molecule 
is asymmetric, the case calls for a brief examination 
The acid has long been known to have the formula 

HO^ ^OH 

H—C*-*C—H 

HOjC/ ^COjH 

in which the two carbon atoms marked out by 
asterisks are the so-called asymmetric carbon atoms, 
t e atoms surrounded by four different groups in an 
asymmetric tetrahedral manner (the four groups 
being in each case H, OH, CO,H, and CHOH CO.H) 
If a three-dimensional model be constructed according 
to the above scheme, it will be found to take three 
forms depending on the way m which the duplicated 
groups H, OH CO H are arranged about the mam 

stem, C* -*C One form is identical with its 

mirror-image (Pasteur s meso acid) the other two 
are non-identical mirror-images of each other (enantio- 
morphous) and represent the ordinary dextro acid of 
commerce and Pasteur s rare laevo acid respectively 
It is the rf-acid that is under examination, but the 
same will hold for the /-acid If we inspect the model 
for symmetry we shall find a twofold (digonal) axis 
somewhere or other m the plane normal to the central 
stem, no matter how we may have previously affected 
the relative positions of the two ends by rotating 
one against the other (about the main stem) It 
may be added, parenthetically, that Astbury arbi¬ 
trarily limits lus discussion of the stereochemical 
model to six such positions, but in every case the 
molecular configuration of tartaric acid in the liquid 
or dissolved condition is not asymmetric (as generally 
described) 

With regard to the state of the molecule in the 
crystal, a study of Astbury s paper leads me to the 
conclusion that the molecule is still symmetrical 
The statement that one-half of the ordinary tartanc 
molecule behaves exactly like the other half and is 
indistinguishable from it , the pains that seem to 
have been taken to preserve this parity m allocating 
the various atoms within the structure , and, finally, 
the evidence of the numerous figures, all go far to 
counteract the impression created by Astbury’s use 
of the term “ asymmetric molecule " It seems as 
if the unobtrusive molecular twofold axis (normal to 
Astbury’s " dumb-bell axis "} has been overlooked 
If this is so, then the state of affairs in a crystal 
of tartanc acid can be desenbed as follows The 
structure is not simply built up of a single space- 
lattice arrangement, with the molecular axes uniting 
to create the symmetry axis of the crystal, but is 
constructed of a pair of molecular lattices, mutually 
interpenetrating, the office of the second being to 
restore the symmetry lost by a refusal of the crystal 
to recognise molecular symmetry As all the mole¬ 
cular symmetry is wasted, the Fedorov-Shearer 
principle is infringed to the utmost possible limit 
The above exhausts the material at present avail¬ 
able for any practical discussion of the symmetry 
principle, for the numerous inorganic crystals 
reviewed by Shearer are evidently not put forward 
as proofs, but rather as contingent illustrations of 
the way in which the principle serves to limit thp 
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positions of the electrons in certain atoms The 
conclusion must therefore be drawn that the principle 
has not been established On the other hand, I am 
not disposed to attach too much weight to the evi¬ 
dence against the principle furnished by tartaric acid 
for the following reason The object of Astbury s 
investigation was to explore the connexion between 
optical activity and enantiomorplusm, and it was 
therefore necessary to choose a substance of relatively 
complicated composition The crystals of tartaric 
acid are much too involved for any effective test of 
the symmetry principle It is, for example, by no 
means certain that a slight deformation of the sym¬ 
metrical crystal molecule into an asymmetric form 
could be detected by the X-ray method, and yet this 
deformation would be enough to substantiate the 
principle so far as tartaric acid is concerned 

It seems to me therefore that the whole question 
is still open, and that the suitable choice of material 
for an eventual test is worthy of a careful considera¬ 
tion Such aromatic compounds as those under 
investigation for other purposes by Sir W H Bragg 
would seem to be unsuitable for they are so compli¬ 
cated that the positions of the individual atoms can¬ 
not at present be deduced from thd measurements, 
consequently the shape and symmetry of the mole¬ 
cule have to be assumed The compounds should 
rather belong to the simplest order of molecular 
structure a molecule containing one atom of carbon 
is much better than one containing two Hydrogen 
should be avoided as it cannot be placed by the 
X-ray method There should be as few kinds of 
atom as possible, for the quantitative connexion 
between atomic weight or number and reflection 
intensity is, perhaps, not too well known The 
symmetry of the crystal should be beyond reproach, 
and it should be part of the investigation to assure 
it, since as a rule the crystailographer does not take 
the necessary trouble to determine the class of 
symmetry Perhaps a suitable commencement might 
be made on carbon tetrabromide, CBr 4 the corre¬ 
sponding iodide and possibly liexachloro- and hexa- 
bromo-ethane (if these are not already too compli¬ 
cated) Such compounds have the advantage that 
the carbon content is almost negligible (being much 
less than the average percentage of hydrogen in 
organic compounds) and the X-ray effect of the 
carbon atom might therefore be neglected as a first 
approximation the investigation being, as it were, 
simplified to that of a solidified bromino (or iodine) 
in which the halogen atoms are limited stercochemi- 
cally by the insignificant carbon atom Moreover, 
the dimorphism of the tetrabromide (monochmc at 
ordinary temperatures and cubic above 49 0 ) might 
afford mformation on the extent to which the mole¬ 
cular configuration changes with change of crystal 
structure 

Closely related with the above compounds are 
others of the same simple chemical type Tm tetra- 
xodide, Snl 4 , for example, might give interesting 
results, since from the X-ray point of view the in¬ 
vestigation might be regarded as that of an element 
(by virtue of the approximate equality m atomic 
number of tin and iodine), while from the chemical 
point of view one can be quite certain it is a compound 
(though whether the grouping of iodine atoms is 
tetrahedral is not so well grounded as in the case of 
a carbon contpound) Work on such simple com¬ 
pounds as these might possibly establish the Fedorov- 
Shearer principle, and so be of assistance m the study 
of more highly developed carbon compounds 

T V Barker 

University Museum, Oxford, * 

Apnl 10 
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Martini’s Equations for the Epidemiology of 
Immunising Diseases 

E Martini,^ in his " Bercchnungen und Beobacht- 
ungen zur Epidemiologie und Bek&mpfung der 
Malaria (Gente, Hamburg 1921), sets up a system of 
differential equations to represent the presumptive 
course of events in the development of an endemic in 
which recovery is accompanied by acquired immunity 
He adopts the notation 

**-= fraction of population affected with the disease, 
and infective 

1 -fraction of population not available for new in¬ 
fection (immune or already affected) 

(1- 1) = fraction of population available for new in¬ 
fection 

P —fraction of population newly a fleeted, per unit 
of time 

q - fraction of affected population that ceases to be 
so, per unit of tune by recovery or by death 

fraction of immune population which loses 
immunity or dies, per unit of time 

o—mfectivity (a proportionality factor) 

Martini puts the new infections p per unit of time, 
per head of population, proportional both to the 
infective fraction u of the population and also to the 
fraction (1-*) of the population available for new 
infection so that p =aw(l -1), and accordingly writes 
his equations 
du 

dt -w(l-t)-qu-{a-q)u-aut, (1) 

d\ ,, . 

dt —aH(l-t)-mi—aU~nn-aui (2) 

Martini remarks that these equations cannot be 

integrated in finite terms They are of a type dis¬ 
cussed by the wnter elsewhere (American Journal of 
Hygiene, January Supplement, 1923) Their solution 
in senes is 

M-iy< a *>*+Pjtf-***+P u e J («-«)<+P M e - ami + (3) 

*=Qi« < “ + + (4) 

Trem this it is seen that 

(1) The equilibrium at the origin (w -»=o) is stable 
if and only if, o<. q When this condition is satisfied 
the disease will die out 

(2) ihe solution near the origin cannot take on 
oscillatory form, since (« -q) and m are necessarily 
real quantities 

There is, however, another equilibrium (as pointed 
out by Dr Martini), namely, at 



(5) 

-^-1, say 

(6) 


This has a real meaning if and only if o >j, that is to 
say, just in that case in which the equilibrium at the 
origin is unstable, at the same time, in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of u—U, i = I, we have again a solution— 
(u-U) =PVV+PV^+ P' u c*M+ ( 7 ) 

(»-1) =QV a, ‘+QV**‘+QV jA ‘ , + (8) 

where ___ 

»-i!‘f*v/^'-4(.- ? )«) fe) 

We need here give no further consideration to the 
case o <q, since the second equilibrium has no real 
existence in this case, and the first equilibrum was 
found to be stable, the disease dying out 
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In the other alternative, namely, a -» q, we have two 
cases to distinguish 



In this case and X, are both real and negative The 
equilibrium at U, I is stable, the disease will become 
definitely established, if once started The approach 
to equilibrium is aperiodic, asymptotic 

<*> <•-«>-*.« 

In this case \ and X, are complex, with negative real 
rts The equilibrium at U, I is still stable but will 
approached by a periodic process of damped oscilla¬ 
tions 

It may be remarked that a solution can still be 
given if the coefficients a tn, q, which have here been 
treated as constants, are regarded as periodic or even 
as general functions of the time However the 
numerical evaluation of the coefficients appearing in 
the solution then becomes very onerous It will 
suffice on this point to refer to the pertinent mathc 
matical literature as, for example Picard Iraitl 

d’Analyse ’ 1908 vol 3 pp 187 188, 194 197 
Goursat Traite d Analyse/ vol 2 1918, pp 482, 

498 

ALFRED J I OTKA 

Johns Hopkins University 


The Cause of Anticyclones 

If space permits I should like to reply to one or 
two points m the letter contributed by Mr W H 
Dines to Nature of April 14 p 495 

(1) In the first place when one is dealing with 
two different sorts of air, probably of unequal fre¬ 
quency of occurrence, it appears to me to be unsafe 
to depend very greatly on comparison with mean 
values derived from all cases considered en masse 
Has not the Bjerknes theory been elaborated as the 
result ef an attempt to deal with the problem of 
atmospheric circulation on the assumption that dis¬ 
continuities might exist, and that therefore—as other 
methods would probably fail to reveal them—only 
close study of individual cases could hope to succeed ? 

Apart from this, Mr Dmes deals with departure 
of temperature from the mean for the height and 
date In the paper (Q J K Met Soc Jan 1923) 
to which reference was made in my earlier letter 
(Nature of March 31, p 429) temperature is dealt 
with throughout in relation to given isobartc surfaces 
This seemed particularly desirable in the case of 
polar air, for a mass of such air, leaving polar regions 
with high velocity and low barometric pressure 
may eventually find itself, with much reduced 
velocity and with a pressure increased by some 
20 to 30 millibars, forming the surface layers of an 
anticyclone 111 temperate regions The correspond 
ing adiabatic increase of temperature (communica¬ 
tion of heat from warmer seas, etc , being left out of 
account as being more or less common to all polar 
air moving southward) would be 3 0 to 5 0 F, or 
enough to bring the temperature at a fixed height 
up to about the mean temperature for that height 
If the fifty two cases of anticyclones referred to by 
Mr Dines are considered from the point of view of 
normal temperature for a given pressure it will be 
evident that about half must be of polar air up to 
1 km , and I think this is about as large a proportion 
as I should claim for that level Rather more than 
one-fifth would then be polar up to 3 km , and so on 

(2) The question m regard to humidity is very 
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complex but I have always taken exception to 
the view that humidity (either relative or absolute) 
would be of much value in distinguishing between 
polar and equatorial air apart, that is, from its value 
for locating the discontinuity In particular, polar 
air in its passage over wanner seas, should have 
its humidity at all heights affected quite as greatly 
as its temperature Equatorial air on the other 
hand is being cooled in its surface layers in the 
course of its northward journey and the cooling 
effect does not tend to be propagated upward to any 
comparable extent such factors as are at work 
within equatorial air tend rather to rob it of its 
water vapour without renewing the supply 

I do not, therefore consider that where polar air 
lies under equatorial air the inversion of tempera¬ 
ture need necessarily be associated with any particular 
peculiarity as to relative humidity At the same tunc, 
the conspicuous decrease of relative humiditv is well 
known and appears to be common, at least to all 
inversions in anticyclones It may therefore, be a 
natural sequel to the inversion itself, and I offer an 
explanation which seems to me not altogether im¬ 
possible It is that the inversion of temperature 
once formed acts as a non return valve to moisture 
(in the same wav that it almost certainly does to 
dust and haze m the atmosphere) and that very soon 
the convcctional lid ” accumulates a concentration 
of water vapour just beneath it, the la> er of air 
just above, on the other hand, succeeds m passing 
on upward or allowing to drop below the greater 
part of both its dust and its moisture while re¬ 
plenishment of these from below has ceased 

A H R Goldie 

Wimbledon, S W 19 
April 26 

Tut reply of Mr W H Dines, in Nature, April 14, 
P 495, to Maioi Goldie s letter, brings out very 
convincingly the peculiar fact that the temperature 
conditions of the troposphere, both in cyclones and 
anticyclones, are such as would rather obliterate 
than maintain them Indeed, when we consider the 
problem of pressure distribution, we find that the 
conditions are generally exactly the reverse of those 
required bv the ordinary accepted theory, except in 
latitudes within the tropics of Capricorn and Cancer 
We are thus faced with a very stnking theoretical 
difficulty for the winds of the earth do not appear, 
in the main, to derive their force and direction from 
the temperature conditions at or near the earth’s 
surface 

One of the most marked effects of surface tempera¬ 
ture on the pressure distribution, other than the 
phenomena of the trade winds, is the fact that 
along the high-pressure belts of the tropics the 
pressure is greatest over the cold land masses during 
the winter and lowest over the heated land masses 
during the summer Another clear effect of surface 
temperature is the fact that the North Pacific cyclone 
and the North Atlantic cyclone (the eyes of the 
North Polar cyclone) are more powerful during the 
summer than they are during the winter However, 
we have to set against these considerations the 
staking facts that throughout the year the great 
low-pressure areas are over the frigid poles, which 
are not even exposed to the sun’s rays during the 
winter, and that the high pressure belts are near the 
tropics of Cancer and Capricorn, and cover the 
intensely-heated desert lands of the continents To 
surface temperatures, on the other hand, must be 
ascribed the great seasonal changes of pressure 
and temperature which occur over the elevated 
.areas of Asia 
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When considering the theory of anticyclones and 
cyclones, it is better to pay attention to the great 
permanent features shown by the distribution of 
atmospheric pressure over the earth s surface It 
is to these that the prevalent winds of the atmo 
sphere are due Small travelling cyclones are of 
course interesting and, strange to say they show 
the same peculiarities of pressure and temperature 
distribution as do the much larger permanent cyclones 
Everything points to the conclusion that there is 
some other force at work more potent than the 
temperature conditions in the troposphere and 1 
have suggested that this force arises from differences 
of temperature m the upper stratosphere 

It is true that many registering balloon ascents 
show an isothermal condition in the lower strato 
sphere but others show q uitc a rapid rise of tempera¬ 
ture with increasing height A study of these curves 
led me to conclude that at a height of 60 km the 
temperature approaches verv nearly that of the 
earths surface lhat such is the case a study of 
meteoric phenomena has demonstrated Now if the 
distribution of temperature near the limits of the 
upper atmosphere varied with the latitude the 
pressure distribution it the enth’s surface would be 
affected It seemed natural to suppose that such 
heating would be greater over the equatorial than 
the polar regions but if this were so the low- 
pressure areas would be in low latitudes and the 
nigh pressure areas in high latitudes which is not 
the case 

The above considerations suggested that the upper 
atmosphere must be hotter over the poles Ilian it 
is over the equator for if such were the cise all 
our difficulties 111 trying to account for the pressure 
distribution and directions of the winds would v imsh 
However, there are several peculiar phenomena of 
the polai areas su< h as the aurora borealis which 
require explanation as well I his is a matter which 
cannot be adequately discussed in a short letter 
but it is probably due to the deflexion of electrons 
etc (shot out by the sun) towards the polar areas 
by the earth’s magnetic field 

It has been objected that iny theory necessitates 
vertical currents in the stratosphere which the 
temptraturc conditions would not permit The 
actual temperature conditions would certainly retard 
the equalisation of pressure bv vertical movements 
in the stratosphere and this would cause it to take 
place mainly in the troposphere It may bo that it 
is this that makes it appear as though the force 
maintaining cyclones resided at the upper surface of 
the troposphere, as Mr W H Dines points out in 
one of his papers Indeed, the inrush due to the 
friction of the air with the earth s surface in a cyclone 
would lead to an outrush at the top of the troposphere 

It is admitted that there arc difficulties in the 
theory which remain to be explained but they seem 
less than those met with when other theories are 
considered R M Defley 

Tintagil, Kew Gardens Road, 

Kew Surrey 


Physical Literature on the Continent 

During the last few years it has become increas¬ 
ingly difficult tfor the universities of Central Europe 
to procure the scientific journals of other countries 
in consequence of the calamitous depreciation of 
German and Austrian currencies Such a state of 
things acts as a deterrent to scientific advancement 
in that the knowledge of work done outside only 
slowly and imperfectly permeates into these countries 
through indirect channels Quite recently I have had 
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two letters from continental physicists in reference to 
this matter, and I am anxious to bring the facts to the 
notice of the readers of Nature in the hope that 
something may be done to remove to some extent the 
difficulty which at present exists 

Prof Benndorf of the Physical Institute of the 
University of Graz Austria informs me that the last 
number of the Philosophical Magazine available in 
that city is that of July 1914 In view of the expense, 
it has been quite impossible for them to procure back 
numbers of this and other English scientific journals, 
or to maintun them at present as will be realised 
from the fact that the equn alent 111 our money of the 
annual grant to the Physical Institute of that Univer¬ 
sity amounts only to 23s lhe unsatisfactonness of 
such conditions is obvious 

As it is not difficult in the libraries of most of our 
university towns to procure at least one copy of the 
Philosophical Magazine it has occurred to me that 
perhips some reader of Nature might be prepared 
to assist the Graz Physical Institute bv handing over 
his vopv of the Philosophical Magazine to that institu¬ 
tion say at the end of each month of issue Such a 
donation w ould be most icceptable and the donor may 
be sure of the sincere gratitude of the recipients some 
of them well known in phvsics, such as Benndorf, 
Kohlrausch and Hess 

I he second letter has reference to the Physical 
Institute of the University of Berlin, which for like 
fin mail reasons is no longer in a position to 
purchase the Philosophical Magazine Several members 
of this Institute, including Prof Pnngsheim Dr 
Hettner and Dr I aski have suggested to me the 
possibility of surmounting the difficulty by an ex¬ 
change of periodicals such as has already been irranged 
with America They propose an exchange of the 
Philosophical Magazine as issued for either the /eit- 
schnft fur Phystk Die Naturwissevschaflen, or some 
other journal to be arranged upon 

If iny reader of Natukt feels disposed to assist m 
respect of either of the above suggestions I shall be 
glad if he will acquaint me of the fact, so that I may 
put him in touch with the Institutes referred to 
Robert W Lawson 

lhe University, Sheffield, 

Apnl 18 


Ghloroplasts and Cells 

In an interesting account of studies with the 
variegated variety of the fern Adiantum cuneatum in 
the March issue of the Journal of Genetics, Miss Irma 
Andersson shows that the prothalha all sooner or later 
develop whitish stripes in which the chloroplasts are 
pale green and only half the size of the chloroplasts 
in the surrounding green cells There are no inter¬ 
mediates nor does any cell contain chloroplasts of 
both types The purpose of this note is to direct 
attention to certain facts which appear to have a 
bearing on this sharp segregation occurring m gameto- 
phyte tissue 

There is evidence from several sources that the size 
of the chloroplasts in a cell is controlled and deter¬ 
mined bv the size of the cell, or, at any rate, that 
whatever determines the one also controls the other 
Thus m tetraploid forms of Solanum nigrum and 
tomato produced by grafting Winkler (Zeitsck f 
Bot 8 417-531 1916) has shown that the chloro- 
piasts and starch grams as well as the cells and nuclei 
are approximately twice their normal size Similarly, 
in the tetraploid (Enothera gigas it has long been known 
(Gates, Arch f Zcllforsch 3 525-552, 1909) that 

the cells and nuclei are conspicuously larger than m 
the parent form, and van Overeem has shown recently 
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(Beth t bot Centlbl 39 19, 1922) that the same ] 
applies to the chloroplasts and to the xanthophyil 
grains in the petals Also in the experiments of 
Bottomley (Proc Roy Soc B, 89 481-507, 1917), 

on the effect of auximones in stimulating the growth 
of Lemna, his figures show (see pi 22) that not only 
the cells and nuclei but also the chloroplasts are 
conspicuously increased in size 

In (Enothera gtgas the gigantism of these structures 
is mhented, while in the Lemna experiments pre¬ 
sumably it was not Incidentally, this is an example 
of the same character being inherited in one case and 
not in another But in its bearing on the fern chloro¬ 
plasts it is interesting as showing how the cell as a 
whole controls the characters of its contained chloro¬ 
plasts Ihe abrupt change from large dark to small 
pale chloroplasts in the fern prothallia seems to be of 
the nature of an " all or none " reaction m the 
genesis of the cell 

That such abrupt transitions do not always occur 
however, is shown by certain striped varieties of 
maize (Randolph, Bot Gazette, 73 337,1922) in which 
there is a transition zone where tne cells contam 
plastids of many intermediate sizes and depths of 
colour even within a single cell 

R Ruggles Oates 

King’s College, Strand, 

London, W C 2, 

April 18 _ 

Nightingale in Uganda 

Ornithologists may be interested to know that 
in March, when in camp in the part of the Northern 
Province of Uganda known as West Madi, on two 
successive mornings I heard a nightingale singing 
vigorously about 8-9 a m the bird did not commence 
at daybreak, nor did he sing at night 

From the unfinished character of the song, and the 
lack of fulness and richness of the notes, I suspected 
that the individual was a young bird which had not 
yet fully developed his powers 

My attention was attracted on March 13 the day 
I reached the camp, about 8 30 a m , by the familiar 
sound, so different from that of any African bird of 
the locality unfortunately, I could not see the bird 
m the thick bush The spot was just such as would 
have been chosen by a nightingale in England a 
large clump of big trees with underbush like a small 
copse 

The camp was Moyo, about twenty miles west of 
the Nile and some ten miles south of the Uganda- 
Sudan frontier 

I should be glad to know whether nightingales are 
often heard to sing south of the Sahara I imagine 
that this bird was perhaps making its way northwards 
from its winter quarters 

G D Hale Carpenter 
Uganda Medical Service, Khartoum, 

April 23 

Photography of Balmer Series Lines of High 
Frequency 

I have recently performed a simple experiment 
with the luminous discharge through hydrogen, 
which has given results of some interest 
As is well known it is difficult in the laboratory 
to photograph more than the first few members of 
the Balmer senes, although higher members are well 
developed in the stars and nebulae 
Prof R W Wood has shown recently that fifteen 
or twenty of the Balmer lines can be photographed 
in a specially constructed tube running under very 
particular conditions, but I have found that an 


easy way of secunng what appear to be similar 
results is merely to evacuate the hydrogen tuba to 
a very low point, and then to cause the discharge to 
pass by the use of a glowing cathode 

Under these conditions, the Balmer senes is 
brightened relatively to the secondary senes , more¬ 
over, the bnghtness of the higher frequency lines is 
enhanced 

The experiment is clearly suggested by the atomic 
model of Bohr 

I hope to publush a detailed account of the investi¬ 
gation shortly, as I am not aware of any previous 
experimental work along these particular lines 

R Whiddington 

The University, Leeds, 

April 21 


Mechanism of the Cochlea 

I think it is evident that Prof H E Roaf (Nature, 
Apnl 14, p 498) and I approach the problem of the 
action of the cochlea from different aspects He 
says " A vanation in pressure applied to the fenestra 
ovalts, if it is to cause a movement of the basilar 
membrane, must cause movement of the liquids in 
the cochlea ” Most writers on the cochlea have 
started with this assumption, which is fundamental 
for the theories of Wnghtson, Lehmann, Meyer, 
ter Kuile, and Hurst But it is not possible to 
explain in thi3 manner the fact that sounds can be 
conducted through the bones of the skull and analysed 
in the cochlea m the same way as air borne sounds 
The bone-conducted sounds must be conveyed 
through the cochlea fluids to the basilar membrane 
as waves of condensation and rarefaction in the 
fluid The impulses thus given to the basilar 
membrane must set swinging the sector of the basilar 
membrane in tune with their frequency It is 
impossible for the sector to move without setting in 
movement the fluid columns between the sector and 
the round and oval windows which constitute its 
“ load ’’ Thus, the movement of the cochlea fluid 
originates at the basilar membrane This phenomenon 
of bone conduction is illustrated quite clearly in my 
model, which gives localised responses at the same 
levels whether the tuning-fork is applied to the 
stapes or to the front or back of the brass case 

There is no reason to suppose that the case is 
different for air borne sounds We can state positively 
that the waves of sound do produce alternating 
pressure changes in the cochlea fluid, but we cannot 
be certain that any movement of the cochlea fluid 
results from these pressure changes until one or 
more of the sectors of the basilar membrane is set 
swinging 

Regarding the action of the cochlea entirely as a 
resonance manifestation, fluid friction counts only 
as a damping factor It has important bearing on 
sharpness of resonance and persistence of vibration, 
but its magnitude is very difficult to estimate 

I am afraid I do not quite follow Prof Roaf's 
suggestion as to the spiral ligament He says " the 
greater hulk of the spiral ligament [in the basal coil] 
may be merely to resist a greater strain ” Does he 
mean bending strain or breaking strain ? If the 
former, the only way in which it could so act would 
be by producing mcreased tension, as I (following 
Gray) have supposed If the latter, the breaking 
strain of the basilar membrane would be determined 
by the strength of its weakest part However 
strong the spiral ligament might be, it could not 
prevent the basilar membrane being tom if excessive 
force were applied to it George Wilkinson 

387 Glossop Road, Sheffield 
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Breeding Experiments on the Inheritance of Acquired Characters 1 

By Dr Paul Kammerer, University of Vienna 


MOST a quarter of a century has passed since 
I commented to examine the inheritance of 
certain breeding- and colour-adaptations which I had 
obtained with amphibia and reptiles I did not 
expect, in relatively so short a time, to obtain positive 
results, and, moreover, I was then well under the spell 
of Weismannism and Mendelism, which both agree that 
somatic characters arc not inherited 

In the year 1909 I succeeded in ascertaining that 
Salamandra atra and Salamandra maculosa tan be so 
bred as to produce a complete and hereditary inter¬ 
change (of reproductive characters) The fact that 
Salamandra atra, which propagates itself in a highly 
differentiated manner, can be made to propagate itself 
in the manner of Salamandra maculosa need not 
necessarily be regarded as the acquisition of a new 
character, but may be an atavism Since, however, 
the breeding habits of Salamandra maculosa can be 
changed to those of Salamatidra atra, this objection 
is (in this case) excluded I have hitherto always 
believed that no true inheritance underlay this pheno¬ 
menon, but only the appearance of heredity (S chein- 
vererburtg) —the external conditions applied (such as 
moisture) affect the germ plasm in the direct physical 
and not primarilv physiological manner 

In view of my researches on the change of colour in 
Salamandra maculosa I could no longer entertain this 
belief If the young animals are kept on a black back¬ 
ground thev lose much of their vellow marking und, after 
some years, appear mamlv black Ihc offspring of 
these, if kept again in black surroundings, bear a row 
of small spots, chiefly in the middle line of the back 
If the offspring, however, unlike their parents, art 
reared on a yellow background, these spots fuse to a 
band 

The yellow markings of the paicnt generation reared 
m yellow surroundings in< rease at the expense ol the 
black colour of the Salamandra If now the descendants 
of such strongly yellow mdividutls be kept on a yellow 
background, the vellow portions grow and appear as 
wide bilateral stripes Descendants, however, which, 
unlike their parents, are now kept on a black back 
ground have less y ellow, but proportionately far more 
than the background produces m the offspring of 
parents raised in black surroundings The yellow 
markings are arranged sv mmelricallv in rows of spots 
on both sides of the bodv 

It could now' be sa d that the diminution of that 
colour which in the parents has become increased 
exhibited the nature of a non-inhentance The ac¬ 
quired colour does not remain constant hut diminishes 
Ultimately, the grandchildren would have regained the 
same colour distribution as that of the initial parents 
Therefore it could be argued we have merely an after¬ 
effect and not inheritance 

Against this view, however, we have to consider 
several points ' (1) Young Salamandra kept on a 
black background, and reared from parents which had 
not been kept in yellow surroundings, become blacker 
in ft much shorter time than those (on a black back- 

1 Lecture delivered before the Cambridge Natural It story Society on 
APnJ 3« 
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ground) which had been reared from parents kept 
in yellow surroundings (2) The descendants in my 
experiments arc not merely placed in intermediate con¬ 
ditions (for example, a mixture of yellow and black 
backgrounds), as was done in most other breeding 
experiments on the inheritance of acquired characters— 
for example, those of Standfuss and Fischer on butter¬ 
flies and of Sumner on mice But the descendants are 
placed in opposite conditions strongly yellow Sala¬ 
mandra are placed on a black background, and vice 
versa Each tendency must be neutralised by the 
opposing stimulus, it cannot be thought that living 
matter behaves in this respect differently from non¬ 
living matter (3) The vellow colour of the Sala¬ 
mandra, which descends from parents which have 
become very yellow, has at first a tendency to increase 
in spue of the opposing effect of black surroundings 
The rows of spots of the lreshly metamorphosed animals 
tend to fuse into stripes, just as in the case of animals 
brought up on a yellow background Only later these 
stripes break up into spots again 

Curt Herbst, m 1919, reproached me by saying that I 
did not mention the augmentation of yellow pigment 
on a black bat kground, and vice versa It can be seen 
from my slides, which I have already shown in 1909 to 
the (ongress of German Naturalists in Sal7burg, and 
in 1910 to the International Zoological Congress m 
Gw, that I have made this augmentation clear I 
have alwavs emphasised this phenomenon of inherit 
ame, wlm h Herbst did not recognise as such 

Fin illy, we must not neglect how I have selected my 
matcrul For the experiments on a black background 
I used Salamandra which were richly marked with 
yellow , for those on a yellow bac kground Salamandra 
wluih were least marked with yellow I used, there¬ 
fore, a negative- or contra—selection to exclude the 
objection that I was using animals specially suitable 
for the colour changes which they had to undergo I 
had, indeed, to contend with the fact that my animals 
were specially unsuitable for the experiments Those 
which would have to change their colour to black were 
apparently burdened with a tendency to yellow, 
while the others which would have to produce a vellow 
rice would have to contend against an opposing in¬ 
heritance influence 

In the Vienna woods, where I had myself collected 
my experimental material, there were only asymmetric¬ 
ally spented Salamandra {forma lypica) Mbreeding 
experiments had changed the spotted Salamandra into 
the striped form The striped race {forma taemata) 
occurs also in the open, it is true, not in Vienna, but 
in districts where the earth is coloured yellow or 
yellowish red In the experiments which I am about to 
describe I used Salamandra from the Harz Mountains, 
and it was found that the young of these (as in the 
experiment) immediately after metamorphosis already 
possessed their taemata markings In another case, 
that of Salamandra originating from the surroundings 
of Heidelberg, the freshly metamorphosed young were 
irregularly spotted, as in forma iypica, and onlv arranged 
their markings during their growth into taemata Curt 
Herbst has noticed this ontogenetic recapitulation, 

T 2 
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and has therefore unwittingly confirmed my breeding 
experiments The development of typica into taemata 
"5 reversible, for it also happens that forma taemaia will 
change back to forma typica Mr E G Boulenger has 
confirmed this in experimental animals which he kept 
in the larval condition on colour backgrounds He 
obtained in this way results far more beautiful and 
significant than my own 

At the end of the experiments, then, I have two 
types of striped Salamandra first, the Salamandra 
which are found m Nature, and, secondly, those which 
have been bred m the laboratory from spotted parents 
The former is an an< lently established natural rate, the 
latter a “ new ” laboratory race, and both of these 
are externally identical I used both types for inter¬ 
crossing and inter transplantation and also to complete 
mv transmutation experiments 

If spotted Salamandra be crossed with naturally 
striped Salamandra, the offspring are of either one race 
character or the other in the Mcndeli in fashion 
Spottedness is dominant over stripcdness If one 
crosses naturally spotted Sahmandra with experi¬ 
mentally striped Salamandra the h> hrids are of an 
intermediate character (stripe spottedness) and Men- 
delian segregation does not occur The hybrid indicates 
therefore a difference between “ old ” and “ new ” 
characters, even though it happens that externally both 
are identical Doubtless both are heritable, but only 
the long - established race characteristic obeys the 
Mendchan laws The new characteristic does not 
exhibit any atavistic tendency toward the grandparent 
race These facts acquire a special interest when we 
recall that the vast majority of Mendchan experiments 
has been done on long-established race characters 
These old and new characteristics t an be distinguished, 
not only by means of crossing-experiments, but also 
by means of experiments on ovarian transplantation 
If ovaries of spotted females arc transplanted into the 
naturally striped ones, then the appearance of the 
young is determined by the origin of the ovaries— 
according to the true mother and not according to 
the foster-mother I hey are always irregularly 
spotted If, on the other hand, ovanes of spotted 
females are transplanted into artificially striped ones, 
then, if the father is spotted, the young are line-spotted, 
if the father is striped, the young are wholly striped 
I he ovary of the spotted female brings into the body 
of the naturally striped foster-mother only its own 
hereditary properties as effective in fertilisation In 
the body of an artificially striped foster-mother this 
same ovary behaves as if it had been derived from the 
body of a striped female and as if the eggs of the 
striped female had been used m the crossings 
The objection cannot be raised that the operation 
was not thorough—that portions of the original 
ovaries may have been left behind in the foster-mother, 
as in Guthrie’s experiments on fowls, which were after¬ 
wards tested by Davenport and found to be merely 
cases of regeneration of the original ovanes Thanks 
to its enclosing membrane, the ovary of the Salamandra 
can be removed from the surrounding tissue as a whole 
It is impossible that any remnants could have been 
left behind and that the descendants were derived from 
these remnants regenerated 
These experiments on ovarian transplantation first 
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led me to consider the possibility of the true inheritance 
of somatic characters This conception of mine was 
supported by the experiments of Secerov, who, tq 
begin with, had obtained analogous changes in Sala¬ 
mandra maculosa (forma taemata) by influencing the 
larva Secondly, Secerov had measured the amount 
of light which was able to penetrate the interior of the 
body of the Salamandra Only one-sixth of one per 
cent of the outer light reached the ovaries, and the 
colours of the surroundings were reduced by absorption 
by the skin It is improbable, therefore, that there 
could have been any direct colour influence on the 
cells of the ovary and a colour-adaptation by “ parallel 
induction ” After considering this, together with the 
results of transplantation, only one plausible hypothesis 
remains, namely, that the colour changes become 
inherited by a “ somatic induction ”, by a process 
similar to, if by no means the same as, that which 
( harks Darwin had already imagined in his theory of 
Pangenesis and (unmngham and Hatschek brought 
forward later on to explain the phenomena of heredity 
The different reactions of old and new, inherited 
and acquired, characters in transplantation and cross¬ 
ing, I have tried to make intelligible by an analogy, 

I must confess, provisional and crude A new piece 
of clothing irritates, but this irritation diminishes the 
longer the clothing is worn, and it ultimately disappears 
Likewise, there is a morphological irritation from each 
part of the body, and this diminishes m the same way 
When there have been recent changes the irritation 
is stronger Under suitable conditions of duration 
and intensity the irritation penetrates to the germ 
plasma There it renders permanent a potentiality 
for repetition of the actual change which brought it 
into plav In a new character, as time goes on, the 
morphological irritation diminishes Its germ-plasmic 
induction is no longer effective It now belongs to 
tilt past l'or the present it is no longer necessary 
because without it the corresponding tendency is fixed 
in the germ cells The inductive dependence is a rela¬ 
tion existing between the germ plasm and only newly 
acquired characters Between germ plasm and old 
characters, the morphological irritation of which has 
by use long since disappeared, there exists a complete 
independence as demanded by Weismann’s theory 
and proved by Mendel’s experiments 

I will now touch briefly on further results of my 
expenments, though these now deal not with in¬ 
heritance but with changes induced on one generation 
Since it is just these experiments which are cited as 
evidence against the inheritance of acquired characters, 
it will not be out of place to give a brief refutation 
of this, as I think, mistaken interpretation I have 
succeeded in developing the rudimentary visual organ 
of Proteus unto a full-sized functioning eye bv red 
illumination to which the animals were exposed for 
five years from birth The degeneration of the eyes 
m cave-dwelling animals, according to the other view, 
cannot be made hereditary It is only a non-hereditary 
modification, a mere environmental change Other¬ 
wise it would be impossible, by exposure to light for 
a single generation, to undo what life m darkness for 
so many generations had produced 
What contradicts this view is that exposure to 
ordinary daylight is not effective In daylight the 
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skin which covers the rudimentary eye is filled with 
a dark pigment This considerable but by no means 
complete absorption of light due to the pigment is 
sufficient to arrest the development of the eve, so 
that the normal degeneration occurs Red light, 
however, causes no pigmentation in the skin, and only 
under the influence of this chemically inactive light 
is the regression overcome 

The misinterpretation of these data Blows me to 
make a further generil observation In order to 
prove completely thit acquired characters are in 
hented we must produce at least one alteration of an 
inborn property But if we only recognise those 
properties as hereditary which arc urnhangeable, 
then we have from the very onhet excluded all herit¬ 
able transformations, and at the same time rendered 
useless an> investigations of the matter If thit 
which changes cannot be hereditary, and if that which 
is hereditary cinnot change, we can only predict the 
immutability of species and therewith dogmatically 
leave on one sidt, not only the inheritance ot acquired 
characters, but also the whole theory of evolution 

All existing objoc tions, whi< h rendered insoluble 
the inheritance of acquired chiraeters, apply also 
to mv breeding experiments on Alytcs and I mvsclf 
would not have altac hed inv spec lal significance to this 
were it not that it is a result ot just these experiments 
which has aroused the keenest interest in hnghnd— 
the development of a nuptial ptd in the male Alytes 
In male frogs, which pass their matmg-time in water, 
there appears before mating, usually on the inner 
fingers, a rough, hornv, glandulir, dark-colourtd pad 
On the other hand, in Alvtes, which mate on land, 
no trace of such a pad is to be seen Yet it can be 
made co appear after severil generations hv compelling 
the Alytes to mate in water, like other Turopcan frogs 
and toads This compulsion is brought about hv 
raising the temperature, under which c condition the 
mating animals stay longer in the wattr than usual, 
for if they did not do so they would run the risk of 
being dried up Later in life compulsion becomes 
unnecessary The stimulus of warmth produces an 
association through which henceforward the Al)tes 
take to the water of their own accord when they wish 
to mate 

Of the many changes which gradually appear in 
this water breed during the various stages of develop¬ 
ment—egg, larva, and the metamorphosed animal, 
young and old—1 will describe only one, the above- 
mentioned nuptial pad of the male At first it is 
confined to the innermost fingers, but in subsequent 
breeding seasons it extends to the other fingers, to 
the balls of the thumb, even to the underside of the 
lower arm After spreading, it exhibits an unexpected 
variability, both in the same individual and between 
One individual and another The variability in the 
same individual is shown by the characters altering 
from year to year and in the absence of symmetry 
between the right hand and the left In one specimen 
the dark pad extended to all the other fingers and 
almost over the whole of the left hand On the 
right hand it was never so marked, and it was even less 
developed later, because the skm was stripped from 
this hand in the living animal for the purpose of 
histological investigation The present skin and pad 
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formation next to the inner finger is to be ascribed 
to regeneration in the mating season which followed 
Microscopical preparations show the difference between 
the thumb skins of the mating male Alytes in the 
control breed and the padded skins of the water 
breed The skin on the thumb of the normal male 
is subject likewise to an annual change in thickness 
Alvtes has already in its natural state a tendency 
to pad formation, and therefort does not display such 
a striking novelty as microscopic observation would 
lead one to think 

The great variability and extent of the pad, which 
can be produced by cultivation, and its independence 
of the testes, as castration experiments show, render 
the hypothesis possible, that what we are dealing with 
is an artificial creation of a new fumtion On the 
othei hand, the Alytes pad tan be interpreted as an 
atavism, or again, since the tendency was already 
there, one can quite well deny that the character has 
lxcn acquired Further, the influence of the heat 
responsible for the change penetrates the whole body 
of the cold blooded animal and may therefore pene- 
tnte to the germ plasm in a purely physical manner 
It is true that when four generations have altered 
in a similar manner, even after the stimulus has been 
removed, it is not very plausible that parallel induc¬ 
tion should be the ciust, and the subsequent appear- 
nn< es a men after-effec t But as the atav ism objection 
can ilways be raised, it is not very clear to me why 
just this experiment (with Alytes) is so often looked 
upon as an experimentum crua\ In my opinion it 
is by no means 1 conelustvc proof of the inheritance 
of acquired eharaclcrs 

Not content with any of the previbus experiments, 

1 carried out, before 1914, what may really be an expert- 
mention crucn I have written i few words on it 
in my “ Allgcmeine Biologic” There his been no 
detailed publication as yet 111* subject is the 
Asudian, tiona intestmalts If one eutj off the two 

siphons (inhalent and cxhalent tubes), thev grow again 
and become somewhat largu than they were previously 
Repeated amputations on each individual specimen 
give finally very long tubes in which the successive 
new growths product a jointed appearance of the 
siphons The offspring of these individuals have also 
siphons longer than usual, but the jointed appearance 
has now been smoothed out When nodes are to be 
observed, they are due not to the operation but to 
interruptions in the period of growth, just as in the 
winter formation of rings in trees That is to say, 
the particular character of the regenerat on is not 
transferred to the progeny, but a locally increased 
intensity of growth is transferred In unretouched 
photographs of two young Ciona attached by their 
stolons to the scratched glass of an aquarium, the upper 
specimen is clearly seen to be contracted , the lower 
is at rest and shows its monstrously long siphons in 
full extension They were already there at birth, 
for it was bred from parents the siphons of which 
had become elongated by repeated amputation and 
growth 

In those animals with artificially lengthened siphons 
we <an, furthermore, combine with the amputation 
at the front end another amputation at the hinder 
end At the hinder end—m the coils of the intestine 
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—lies the generative organ, an hermaphrodite gland 
We remove the whole of this part of the body and 
leave the front part to regenerate and to reproduce 
a new generative organ, that is, new germ plasm ts 
formed from somattc tissue It has been established 
already m several species of animals and plants that 
Weismann’s “ continuity of germ plasm ” is not 
obligatory but, at most, a facultative continuity The 
long-siphon Asudians with regenerated germ plasm 
give birth to progeny also long-siphoned In this 
way the most familiar objection brought against the 
inheritance of acquired characters—the claim that 
there is a direct influence on the germ plasm—is, I 
think, definitely removed The local character of the 
operation in cutting off the siphons renders this chief 
objection almost inapplicable We might, however, 
still argue that physical influence still obtains, that 
while I am cutting the siphons at the head, a direct 
physical reaction is taking place on the germ plasm 
In this case there would already be established that 
tendency which would give rise to an apparent in¬ 
heritance in the progeny 

But now we cut away all the generative organ, With 
all its germ cells and its active and latent tendencies 


We await the growth of a new generative organ 
The regeneration takes place at a time when there 
are no further disturbances influencing the body 
Nevertheless, the growth to which it gives nse is still 
affected The change therefore cannot have been 
lying preformed in the original germ plasm It can 
have come ultimately from nowhere but from the 
changed body 

The present circumstances are scarcely favourably 
for the furtherance of these researches in heredity 
m my impoverished country During the War experi¬ 
mental animals, the pedigrees of which were known 
and had been followed for the previous fifteen years, 
were lost I am no longer young enough to repeat 
for another fifteen years or more the experiments, 
with the results of which I have been long familiar, 
before I attempt to break new ground The neces¬ 
sities of life have almost compelled me to abandon all 
hope of pursuing ever again my proper work—the 
work of experimental research I hope and wish With 
all my heart that this hospitable land may offer oppor¬ 
tunity to many workers to test what has already been 
achieved and to bring to a satisfactory conclusion what 
I has been begun 


The Earth’s Electric and Magnetic Fields 1 

By Prof W F G Swann, University of Minnesota 


1 

Q UITE apart from those more spectacular mani¬ 
festations of atmospheric electric phenomena 
associated with the thunderstorm, we have to recognise 
the following facts, as pertaining to the ordmary quiet 
day 

(1) The earth is charged negatively to such an 
extent as to give rise to a vertical potential gradient 
which amounts to about 150 volts per metre at the 
surface of the earth, and goes through fairly regular 
variations throughout the day and throughout the 
year, variations amounting to 50 per cent or more of 
its total value 

(2) The potential gradient diminishes with altitude 
until its value at 10 kilometres is practically negligible 
compared with that at the earth’s surface, a result 
which is brought about by the existence, in the atmo¬ 
sphere, of a positive charge, the total amount of which 
below the altitude 10 kilometres is practically equal to 
the negative charge on the earth’s surface 

(3) The atmosphere is a conductor of electricity 
The conductivity near the earth’s surface is so small 
that a column of the air one inch long offers as much 
resistance to the flow of the electric current as would a 
copper cable of equal cross section extending to the 
star Arcturus and back twenty times over 

(4) In spite of the smallness of the conductivity of 
the atmosphere at the earth’s surface, its amount is 
nevertheless sufficient to ensure that 90 per cent of the 
earth’s charge would disappear m ten mmutes if there 
were no means of replenishing the loss 

(5) The conductivity increases with altitude at such 
a rate that its value at an altitude of 10 kilometres is 

■ Portions of ft lecture on ‘ Unsolved Problems of Cosmical Physics, ’ 
delivered before the Franklin Institute on December 20 and published In full 
in the Journal of the Franklin Institute. 
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about filty tunes that at the earth’s surface and there 
is indirect evidence to substantiate the belief that at 
altitudes of the order of 100 kilometres it may attain a 
value more than io 11 times that at the earth’s surface 
Such a conductivity would cause the upper atmo¬ 
sphere to act, practically, as a perfect conductor in 
its relation to phenomena m the lower atmosphere 

(6) There is some evidence for and some against the 
view that our atmosphere is traversed by a radiation 
of cosmical origin, and of penetrating power ten times, 
or more, that of the gamma rays of radium 
A potent factor contributmg to the conductivity of 
the atmosphere is the radioactive material m the air 
and soil There are, on the average, about i 5 mole¬ 
cules of radium emanation per c c of the atmosphere 
over land, yet this small amount is sufficient to contri¬ 
bute very appreciably to the ionisation there On the 
basis of the known amounts of radium and thorium 
emanations in the atmosphere, and of radioactive 
materials m the soil, we could account fairly well for 
the ionisation of the lower atmosphere The con¬ 
ductivity of the air over the great oceans is, however 
practically as great as it is over land, and is very much 
greater than can be accounted for by the radioactive 
materials, which are negligible m amount m the ocean 
and m the air over it The assumption of a penetrating 
radiation would provide a cause for the ionisation 
known to exist over the sea If, however, we are un¬ 
willing to admit the existence of such a radiation, the 
ionisation over the ocean remains to some extent a 
mystery, and may have to be attributed to a small 
spontaneous ionisation of the gas 
The great problem of atmospheric electricity is, of 
course, the explanation of the maintenance of tb* 
earth’s charge The replenishment to be accounted 
for is small, amounting to only 1000 amperes for the 
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whole earth As regards the positive charge in the 
atmosphere, there is little difficulty provided that we 
can account for the maintenance of the negative charge 
on the earth For, even though a theory which accounted 
for the latter did not immediately imply the formir, 
the known fact of the increase of atmospheric con¬ 
ductivity with altitude, combined with the law of 
continuity of flow of the electric current, would be 
sufficient to bring the positive charge into evidence 
One of the earliest theories of the earth’s charge is due 
to C T R Wilson, who supposed that the atmospheric 
10ns would serve as nuclei for the precipitation of ram, 
and that the drops would form more readily upon the 
negative than upon the positive 10ns, with the result 
that ram would be, on the whole, negatively cliargcd, 
and would thus constitute the replenishment of the loss 
by conduction The difficulty confronting this theory 
lies m the fact that the conditions necessiry for the 
precipitation of rain on 10ns to form drops of appreci¬ 
able size, do not readily occur in the atmosphere, and 
in the still more potent fact that, so far as measure¬ 
ments go, 90 per cent of the ram which falls is posi¬ 
tively charged Thus, while rainfall may constitute 
a factor m the replenishment of the earth’s charge, it 
is not one which operates m the right dirct lion to serve 
as the sole cause 

Another theory of replenishment, depending ulti¬ 
mately upon gravity for the separation of the chaigcs 
m opposition to the electric held, is that due to l bert 
It constitutes a modification of an earlier theory due 
to Lister and Geitcl Lbcrt’s theory invokes the fact 
that if an ionised gas be passed through a fine tube the 
negative 10ns diffuse to the walls of tin tube more 
rapidly than do the positive 10ns Ebert supposes 
that, during periods of fall in barometric pressure, the 
air in the pores of the soil, which is ionised on account 
of the radioactive material therein, becomes drtwn 
out into the atmosphere, positively charged on account 
of its having deposited an excess of negative 10ns in the 
interstices of the soil Rising currents of air are then 
invoked to explain the transference of the positive 
ions to appreciable altitudes, against the electrostatic 
attraction of the negative Ihis theory has been 
criticised on account of the insufficiency of the charging 
action resulting from the diffusional process, on account 
of the smallness of the upward convection current of 
positive electricity as measured experimentally, and 
on account of the fact that it may be shown to predict 
-fudimmution of potential gradient with altitude such 
as would result in the gradient itself bemg practically 
negligible at an altitude of a kilometre 

f ipitation theory, and the Ebert theory, are 
a which the replenishing action takes place 
ted region of the earth’s surface at any one 
ich a manner that the positive electricity 
lie counterpart of the negative charge on 
s to be found m this limited region of the 
Under such conditions, the negative 
' charge will be held on the portion of the earth’s surface 
which lies in the immediate vicinity of the positive, and 
the potential gradient will be confined to this region 
A partial way out of this difficulty can be found, how¬ 
ever, if we admit the existence of a highly conducting 
layer in the upper regions of our atmosphere In this 
<ase, the charge separation sets up a potential difference 
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between'the'layer andjthe earth, so that the potential 
gradient, which would otherwise be confined to the 
region of replenishment, is shared as it were by the 
earth as a whole Thus, for example, calculation shows 
that if a charged cloud is to be found at an altitude h 
above the earth’s surface, and if H is the altitude of 
the conducting layer, and R the radius of the earth, 
the hemisphere of the earth winch is symmetrically 
remote from the charged cloud receives R/II times the 
number of tubes of force which it would receive m the 
absence of the layer, and hjW times the number which 
it would receive if the negative charge on the earth 
and the positive charge m the cloud wert spread 
uniformly over the earth and atmosphere respectively 
It may he remarked, moreover, that this action of the 
conducting layer provides a partial loophole for escape 
from the particular objection to the Ebert theory which 
is founded on the impossibility of the positive charge 
reaching an altitude of more than a kilometre or so 
Even such a small separation m the region of replenish¬ 
ment would make its own contribution to the potential 
gradient at other places through the medium of the 
conducting layer lhe contributions in these places 
would be of a perfectly normal ty pe, the variation with 
altitude bemg determined onlv bv the nature of the 
variation of conductivity with altitude, in such a 
manner as to keep the vertical conduction current 
density independent of altitude 

In 1904 G C Simpson proposed a tentative theory 
of the e irth’s < harge, in which it was assumed that the 
sun emitted negative and positive corpuscles of high 
penetrating power The former were supposed to pass 
right through our atmosphere and penetrati the earth, 
while the latter were caught m the atmosphere Such 
a degree ot penetration is very much greater than any 
we are familiar with in the laboratory, for ihe beta ravs 
of highest energy invest lg ited will pass through only 
ahout 10 metres of air 

IVt can account for the replenishment of the earth’s 
charge if we suppose that the atmosphere emits high¬ 
speed negative corpuscles The earth will then charge 
up on account of the corpuscles which come from the 
molecules of air lying within striking distance of it 
Suth a possibility was exa mned by the writer in 191s 
So far as the replenishment of the charge is concerned, 
the average range of the corpuscles mav be made as 
small as we please by supposing a sufficiently copious 
emission of corpustlcs It turns out, however, that 
appreciable values of the potential gradient become 
confined to altitudes comparable with the average 
range, so that for this reason a large range must be 
assumed This difficulty is avoided in a somewhat 
similar theory suggested by the writer, and somewhat 
later, but quite independently, by von Schweidler 
According to this theory, the emission of corpuscles 
from the atmosphere is caused by the penetrating 
radiation which, coming from above, and being of a 
very hard type, ejects the corpuscles almost completely 
m a downward direction If we assume that only 
three corpuscles are emitted per cc per second, by 
the penetrating radiation, an average range of nine 
metres in air at atmospheric pressure is sufficient to 
account for the replenishment of the earth’s charge 

Two mam difficulties confront any corpuscular 
theory of the earth’s charge The first arises from the 
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failure to detect any charging effect, as a result of the 
influx of corpuscles, in the case of a mass of insulated 
metal surrounded by a thm metal shield to protect it 
from the potential gradient The second arises from 
the fact that, in so far as the replenishment of the 
earth’s < harge requires the entry of 1500 corpuscles per 
sq cm per second, and, a corpuscle moving with a 
velocity approximating that of light produces about 
40 10ns m each centimetre of its path, we should expect 
a rate of production of 60,000 10ns per c c per second 
Experiment reveals a rate of production of less than 
10 10ns per c c per second, and these are attributable, 
for the most part, to known causes 

As regards the former difficulty, experiments to 
detect the charging effect were made by the writer in 
1915, and more recently by von Schweidler, without 
finding any such effect Unless we assume corpuscular 
ranges so great that there is negligible absorption m the 
test body, this result opposes any theory which invokes 
corpuscles shot into the earth from regions outside 
our atmosphere, or from the atmosphere itself as a 
result of direct spontaneous disintegration The ex¬ 
periment is not so much in conflict with theory in the 
case where the corpuscles are emitted by the pene¬ 
trating radiation, however If the penetrating radia¬ 
tion is sufficiently hard to pass through the test body 
without appreciable absorption, it can lie shown that 
it will ejei t as many corpuscles from the lower side of 
the body as it injects on the upper side 

Serious as the difficulty concerned with the ionising 
action of the corpuscles seems at first sight, there is a 
natural way of avoiding it, providing that we assume 
the corpuscles to have velocities soclosclyapproximating 
the velocity of light that their tubes of force become 
crowded very greatly towards the equatorial plane 
In these circumstances, if a corpuscle 2 is to give even 
a small finite amount of energy to an electron in the 
process of ejecting it from an atom, it must give it in 
an infinitesimal time, and such a phenomenon would 
require the payment of an infinite tax in the form of 
energy radiated A full consideration of the details of 
the action shows that the reaction on the electron, due 

* The word corpuscle is merely used to distinguish the high speed 
elct tron the ionising powers of which arc under discission from the elec tron 


to its radiation, is such that, for any ionisation potential 
of the atom, there is a velocity sufficiently near to that 
of light, such that a corpuscle having that velocity 
would be unable to produce any ionisation m the gas 
The ionisation potential of oxygen, which is less than 
that of nitrogen, is 155 volts, and on the classical 
theory of electrodynamics a corpuscle would fail to 
ionise oxygen or nitrogen for all velocities m excess of 
200 metres per second below the velocity of light It 
mav be of interest to remark that, in order that an 
electron should strike down into our atmosphere in the 
vicinity of the equator and reach the earth’s surface, 
without being bent back by the earth’s magnetic field, 
it would have to possess a velocity nearer to that of 
light than the above value, so that the very fact that 
it could reach the earth would be sufficient to ensure 
that it would not ionise on the way Moreover, as 
another illustration of the same principle, it may be 
remarked that the above value for the velocity lies 
between the two limits, 400 metres pi r second less than 
that of light, and 4 metres per second less than that of 
light, assigned by Birkeland as the limits between 
which the velocities of negative electrons from the sun 
must he in order that they shall be capable of accounting 
for the aurora Of course, failure to ionise would pre¬ 
vent corpuscles from functioning as regards the aurora, 
and the figures in question are only cited lor their 
general interest There are other rtasons for believing 
that the aurora is not caused by negative electrons 
Once we assume these high energies for the corpuscles, 
they carry wtth them the possibility of very great 
penetration, as may be shown from a consideration of 
the circumstances which determine absorption in the 
atmosphere This penetrating power is enhanced bv 
the diminution of the power of the corpuscles to com¬ 
municate energy to the electrons by which they pass 
Thus, while, as regards the mere explanation of the 
earths charge, we may avoid the assumption of long 
ranges, as m the theory which invokes the penetrating 
radiation to eject the corpuscles from the air, we find it 
necessary to postulate, for the corpuscles, velocities 
closely approximating the velocity of light, in order to 
explain the absence of ionisation, and this of itself ini 
plies long range as a consequence 

(To be continued ) 


The Royal Academy, 1023 


'T'HE private view of this year’s Exhibition of 
» the Royal Academy took place on Friday, 
May 4 The juxtaposition of the Roval Society and 
the Royal Academy suggests something deeper than 
the accident of both being dependent upon the patron 
age of the wealthy and the hospitality of the State 
On either side of the wall that separates the academies 
of art and science the work is alike also in this—the 
impulse of the worker is to represent and thereby to 
preserve the visions that he has seen, that others 
might have seen if they had been gifted with the 
insight that sees things hidden from the rest of the 
world by the blinding candour of Nature One uses 
paint or clay, and the other the printing-press or the 
experimental table, and however dependent either 
mav be on the smile of the wealthy or the favour of 
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the potentate for the means to “ carry on,” the satis¬ 
faction of achievement in the effort to express what 
they alone have seen with the mind’s eye redresses 
for either the adverse balance of many an account 
A year’jt Proceedings of the Royal Society show what 
the fellows wish to hand on to posterity as expressing 
their searching into Nature so the yearly exhibition 
at Burlington House represents the messages to which 
the artists of to-day have dedicated their power of 
insight 

Passing through the galleries for the first time one 
wonders what message the artist is trying to convey 
and whether he has succeeded There can be little 
doubt that 200 (Still Life, bv Meredith Frampton) 
aspired to give the impression of china ducks and 
flowers, and has succeeded, and the same may be 
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said of an impressive study of huge Atlantic waves 
close at hand, with a lin\ ship in the background, 
558 (Henry Hudson, 1607, by Norman Wilkinson), 
but what the message is in is (little Dancer, hv Glvn 
Philpot) is less obvious it is perhaps the beauty of 
gradations of subdued colour So also the piece by 
the same artist, 170 (Penelope), and 34 (Youth, b\ 

F (aylev Robinson), and in a drab monotonous way 
155 (Hayling Island, by Olivei Hall) T here are Olliers, 
on the contrary, who use vigorous contrists instead 
of gentle gradations Such are 36 (Rocks Iregtffran, 
by Robert M Hughes), 33 (S entien lieaih, l>\ Laura 
Knight), and 234 (It iltshire Downs, by Edvvaid Butt ir), 
and even more impressive is in appeal to the sense of 
beauty of colour, saffron with blue shadows and pink 
skv, 151 ( 4 n Autumn Evening in the II extern Highlands, 
by Adrian Stokes), ind 264 (Seagulls Aestmg, bv 
Charles Simpson), a vision of the colours of spring 
Not always satisfying arc these sehemes , 566 (Sous 
oj the Sea Polperro, Cornwall, b\ lohn R Reid) 
makes one think of the artist’s eolourmin rather than 
Nature’s beauty 

One of the striking feiturts of the pictures bv the 
well known artists is the sensation of vivid lllumini 
tion Marked discontinuities ot light and shade give 
the effect, obviously desired, m 23 ( 4 nnes on the 
Battlefield oj ] itona Spain, by Junes 1’ Beadle), 
72 (Glebe Place Chelsea, 1922, bv George Henrv) 
175 (lovers of the Sun, by II S lukc), 278 (Market 
Jew Thursday, bv Stanhope A Forbes), ind 174 ( In 
Italian I emon Garden by II II la Thingm) in the 
last the discontinuities ire perhips too strong ior real 
pleasure There is a wonderful sense of lummositv 
from discontinuity of colour alone without verv m irked 
shadows in another picturt by the sime mist, 7 he 
Mill Stream (64), and also m 336 (I he Etmsh, bv 
Harry Fidler) 

A juxtaposition of colours that one may call in 
descence is artfully used to convev the sensation of 
local luminosity in 126 (Golden Summer, Cornish Coast, 
by Julius Olsson), and 191 (Surf bound. Shore bv the 
same artist), and 565 (The Coastwise Lights, bv Him 
Van der Wevden), also, but less suicessfullv tor the 
illumination of the misty atmosphere of a sttiing sun 
of vast dimensions in 379 (The Fading Day, bv fired 
Hall) Some artists boldlv paint a parti coloured 
background and let the spcct itor regard it as sky if he 
please That is noticeable in the colour scheme of 19 
\The Trojan Women, by Charles Ricketts), in 226 (The 
Sons of Ellis Hajim, Esq , In ( harles Sims), and 229 
(Brood Mares and Foals at Southcourl Stud bv \lficd 
J Munnmgs) 

As a fellow-student of Nature one cannot but feel 
that the sky must be a very exasperating part of in 
artist’s subject unless it is all blue, or all grtv, or all 
pink When there are 1 louds with definite shape and 
movement the representation of Nature s varving mood 
is very difficult The natural skv, even when it is most 
complex, is not chaotic it has lines and touches that 
suggest order, a horizontal alignment, a characteristic 
shape, the detail of an outline, but so sub It and so 
transient that, while the student is mtditating its 
features, they are gone Apparently only the more 
noted artists c hallenge the heavens with a presc ntation 
of this subtle order in disorder, and not with complete 
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success 137 (Ttlty Church, bv George Clausen) shows 
clouds of easily recognised shape, but lacking the 
characteristic detail of outline The most successful 
skies succeed by evading the real problem The 
beautiful picture of The Port of London (213), looked at 
from above, bv W L WyHie, makes an atmosphere of 
nativt smoke and excuses the skv Almost the same 
artifice is used in another picture bv the same artist, 

1 Storm is C outing (217) Details art also avoided by a 
general “all overishntss ” in 162 (Ihe Imvlands of 
Holland), 310 (In from the Sea) both by Robtrt W 
Allan, and 370 (A Grey Sea, bv the Hon Duff Tolle- 
macht), and 111 a beautiful Scottish snow picture (124) 
bv Joseph Farquharscm I he ehillenge is evaded in 
236 (Summer Morning St Ives, bv Charlton I ortune) 
bv filling up the skv with seagulls , but it is deliberately 
taken up bv \rnesby Brown in quite a number of 
pictures -3 (September), 79 (The Swing Bridge), 130 
(The Waiting Harvest) 148 (Ihe Watch Toaer) the 
disoidcr is there patent, but the whisperings of order 
in a disordered sky r arc missing No more successful 
m this lespcc t ire 178 (4 May Morning at Southcourt, 
by A J Munnmgs), 203 (7 he Mountain Stream, by 
I ewis I Gibb), 333 (Dover and Castle from the North, 
by Frank P Frtvburg) 

lhcre is a peculiarity about natural skits, without 
uiv effort one is conscious that one is watching cither 
the pi in ol an extcnsiv e 1 lyc r 01 the elevation or profile 
of individual clouds It is only occasionally that one 
gets that soit of satisfaction out of a picture It is 
verv ntarlv complete in 207 (“ IJ the clouds befull of ram, 
they empty themselves upon the earth,” by l'rank Walton), 
m 1 picture bv R Vie at Cole, anjl in 484 (7 tntagel, 
bv Algernon Talmage) One misses it m 199 (The Blue 
Pool bv the late Mark fisher), and in 239 (Before the 
Ruined Abbey by Sydney Lte) It has often been 
remarked that the Greeks and Romans had no names 
tor the forms of clouds which we have learned to 
recognise so easily The exhibition suggests that the 
reason lies very deeply set 

\s one leaves the galleries the questions as to what 
message the artists meant to convey and whether they 
h iv t succeeded rcc ur Among the pictures most satisfy¬ 
ing m answering both questions at first sight we may 
nirnt 47 (The II lute Sands of Sully, bv Julius Olsson), 
124 (“ Some gleams of sunshine mid renewing storms," 
by Joseph fiarquharson), already mentioned, 333 
(Green clad Hills Lake 0) Annecy, by ferric k Williams), 
ind 636 (II inter Hiemng Engelthal, by Adrian P 
Allinson) 

Judging from experience outside, one might have 
been afraid that the Academy of 1923 with its 
multitude ot portraits would have been a nightmare 
of horn-rimmed spectacles it is not so There is 
onlv one specimen, Portrait of the Painter, by the 
late Sir J J Shannon I he pervading influence 
of the War has also passed away except in the 
sculpture rooms and in the satiric picture by Sir 
William Orpen 

Scientific worthies are not very conspicuous in the 
collection There ts a bronze bust of the late Dr 
Ludwig Mond, and one of the late Sir James Dewar 
(by G D Macdougald), also a marble bust of Sir J J 
Thomson, by F Derwent Wood, as well as the portrait 
by Fiddes Watt 
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Current Topics and Events. 


Thf growth of our knowledge of stellar physics 
during the present century has been surprisingly rapid 
It has arisen by combining the results of researches 
of most varied kinds The older astronomy of position 
has afforded the data for the positions, distances and 
motions of the stars, which were a preliminary to the 
establishment of the theory of giant and dwarf stars, 
and also to the detection of the possibility of finding 
parallaxes by the spectroscope, and so distinguishing 
the giants from the dwarfs In another field, the 
discovery of radium and radio-activity generally has 
revolutionised ideas on the nature of the atom and 
led to the detection of analogies between chemistry 
and dynamics Prof Eddington, whose lecture on 
“ The Interior of a Star ” delivered at the Royal 
Institution on February 23 is printed as a supplement 
to the present issue, is one of the leading pioneers m 
this field His earliest astronomical work was con¬ 
cerned w ltli stellar distances and proper motions, 
but he has recently worked more on the physical 
side Prof Eddington was one of the first to point 
out the importance of light pressure in causing the 
distension of giant stars and also to suggest that 
the immense duration of their output of energy is 
explicable by their drawing on the store of energy 
m the atom This was first offered as a tentative 
explanation but Prof Eddington now makes it 
definitely A remarkable confirmation of the correct¬ 
ness of the accepted views on stellar physics was 
afforded by the close agreement of the diameter of 
Betelgeuse, as given by the interferometer with that 
deduced from the study of the distribution of energy 
in the spectrum, which led to a value of the tempera¬ 
ture and surface brightness 

The approaching visit to London of Prof H A 
Lorentz, of the Teylei Institute at Haarlem and 
the University of Leyden is being eagerly awaited 
by physicists Prof I orentz is the doyen of mathe¬ 
matical physicists In 1880 he developed from 
electromagnetic theory a connexion between re¬ 
fractive index and density (known by his name) 
which holds good through great ranges of density, 
though requiring a small correction for extreme states 
as recent experiments on carbon dioxide have demon¬ 
strated At the present time, Prof Lorentz is 
acclaimed in the main for the fundamental work he 
has done in connexion with the electromagnetics of 
moving bodies In this work he has served as an 
intermediary between the old electromagnetics and 
the modern doctrine of relativity Einstein's results 
agree mainly (though not exactly) with those which 
Prof Lorentz had obtained, "the chief difference 
being that Einstein simply postulates what I have 
deduced with some difficulty and not altogether 
satisfactorily from the fundamental equations of 
the electromagnetic field ” (Lorentz) Prof Lorentz 
contributed to the explanation of the magneto optic 
phenomena discovered by Zeeman and others " 1 
may refer in the first place to the Intensely stimulating 
influence of H A Lorentz’s theories It is difficult 
to find adequate words to express my indebtedness to 
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Lorentz's personal inspiration and to his theories ” 
(Zeeman) Prof Lorentz visited the Bntish Associa¬ 
tion at the Birmingham meeting m 1913, and made 
important and guarded contributions to the discussion 
on radiation and the quantum theory His first lecture 
in London is at 5 30 p m on May 17, at University- 
College, Gower Street Admission is free, without 
ticket Three other lectures by Prof Lorentz, at the 
same place, have been arranged to be delivered in the 
early part of June He is also lecturing at Cambridge 
(Reid Lecture), at Manchester and elsewhere 

Shorily after the death of Dr W H R Rivers in 
June last, it was suggested that the eminence of his 
services to science should be recognised by some form 
of memorial, but it was not found possible to take 
any further steps at the time A few of Dr Rivers’s 
friends have now formed a small committee with the 
view of giving the proposal practical effect Among 
those serving are Sir Charles Sherrington Sir William 
Ridgeway Sir Humphry Rolleston, Sir James Frazer, 
Dr Henry Head, Dr A C Haddon, Mr Henry 
Balfour, Prof G Elliot Smith, Dr C S Myers, and 
Prof C G Seligman This committee has now issued 
an appeal for subscriptions to a fund of which Dr 
I E Shore of St John s College, Cambridge, acts as 
treasurer The fund will be devoted to the pro¬ 
motion of those sciences in which Dr Ri\ers was 
particularly interested but the decision as to the 
manner in which this will be effected will rest with 
the subscribers, of whom a meeting will be summoned 
in due course It is permissible to express a hope 
that the committee and subscribers will decide to 
devote the fund to some object which it is known 
that Dr Rivers had closely at heart, such as, for 
example the assistance of the publication of scientific 
memoirs for which ordinary scientific or commercial 
channels are not available on the ground of cost 

During the summer of 1922 a member of the 
Cambridge Natural History Society was in Vienna 
and made the acquaintance of Dr Kammerer, who 
appeared to be willing to visit England * should an 
opportunity occur After further correspondence 
with Dr Kammerer, the matter was placed before 
the council of the society in March last, and it was 
then decided that Dr Kammerer should be invited 
in the name of the society to give a lecture at Cam¬ 
bridge The invitation was accepted by Dr Kammerer, 
and the lecture is published elsewhere in this issue 
All expenses of the journey were provided for by 
contributions from members of the society, and on 
April 25 Dr Kammerer arrived m England, and has 
since been the guest of the society 

The Croonian lecture of the Royal Society will be 
delivered on June 21 by Dr F F Blackman, who 
will take as the title of his lecture " Plant Respira¬ 
tion as a Catalytic Process ’’ 

Dr John Palibin, director of the Botanical 
Garden at Batoum, has accepted the post of assistant 
to the museum director in the principal botanical 
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garden of Pctrograd, where he hopes to have more 
opportunity for those researches in paleobotany in 
which he has won distinction 

At University College, London, on Friday, May 11 
the chairman of the College Committee (the Rt Hon 
the Viscount Chelmsford) is to unveil a tablet 
commemorating the munificent gifts for the new 
chemistry building made by Sir Ralph Forster, Bt 

A loan collection of pictures painted by Miss Fdith 
Cheesman in Mesopotamia will be on view in the 
North Gallery of the Imperial Institute from May 7 
from 10 a m to 5 r m daily, except Sundays Ad¬ 
mission is free The pictures which are in oils and 
water-colours, arc illustrative of life and scenery m 
Mesopotamia and include both portraits and land 
scapes 

A Master is required for service on the Colonial 
Government ship Discovery, whose duties will be 
mainly research m whaling in the Antarctic hull 
information and forms of application are obtainable, 
by letter, from the Secretary Discovery Committee 
Colonial Office, S W 1 No special form is necessary 
for candidates abroad 1 he latest day for the receipt 
of applications is May 31 

The Air Ministry announces that the Roval Air 
Force pageant, which was instituted in 1920 will 
take place on Saturday, June 30 at the London 
Aerodrome Hendon, by arrangement with the 
Grahame White Company It is hoped that the King 
will be present The pageant now alfords the gener il 
public an annual opportunity of observing develop 
ments both on the flying and technical sides of the 
work of the Royal Air Force 

The Faraday Society will hold a general discussion 
on " The Physical Chemistry of the Photographic 
Process ” on Monday, May 28, in the Hall of the 
Institution of Electrical Engineers Victon 1 Embank 
ment, W C 2 Prof W D Bancroft of Cornell 
University, will open the proceedings at 3 pm with 
an introductory address on " The Theory of Photo 
graphy ’’ This will be followed by detailed constdtra 
tion of the subject, subdivided as follows —(1) ' The 
Physical Chemistry of the Vehicle and of the Lmul 
sion ” , (2) “ Reactions in the Plate during Ex 
posure ” , (3) " Development and Characteristics of 
the Developed Plate ”, (4) " Adsorption Reactions 
in Photographic Films ’’ Each section will be intro 
ducect by a preliminary address and followed by 
general discussion Among those who will read 
papers are Dr T Slater Price, Dr F C Toy, Mr 
Olaf Bloch, Mr 1 Thorne Baker, M Clerc Prof 
Luther, and Prof Goldberg Several communica¬ 
tions wall be made from Mr S F Sheppard and other 
members ofjhe staff of the Eastman Kodak Com¬ 
pany and papers are also expected from Dr Chr 
Winther, Dr Lttppo-Cramer, and Prof I Plotnikov 
Between the afternoon and evening sessions a com¬ 
plimentary dinner will be given at the Hotel Cecil to 
Prof Bancroft and the other guests Members of the 
Chemical Society are invited to attend this meeting 
Full particulars may be obtained from the Secretary 
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of the Faraday Society, 10 Fssex Street, London, 
W C 2 

The New York coirespondent of the Times states 
that Lieuts Macready and Kelly completed a non¬ 
stop aeroplane flight across the United States from 
New \ork to San Diego on May 3 The distance 
traversed was approximately 2600 miles and the time 
is given as 26 hours 50 minutes 38J seconds 

M Gforces Barbot crossed and recrossed the 
English Channel on May 6 in a small monoplane 
fitted with a two cylinder 15 h p engine thus winning 
a prize of 25,000 francs offered by Le Matin for the 
complete journey M Barbot left the aerodrome at 
St lnglevert at 6 20 p m and arm ed at Lympne at 
721 pm , the return journey was commenced at 
8 1 p m , and the aeroplane arrived over St lnglevert 
aerodrome at 8 45 p m 

We learn from l a Geographic for February that a 
wireless station has been erected at Mygbugten on 
the east coast of Greenland, in lat 73 0 30' N and 
has been functioning since last October The station 
is due to the enterprise of the Norwegian Meteoro¬ 
logical Service Weather reports are sent by wireless 
telegraphy to the station on Jan Mayen and thence 
to Christiania The Greenland station and those on 
Jan Maytn Iceland, Bear island and Spitsbergen 
almost encircle the Greenland sea 

\r the Hull meeting of the British Association in 
September 1 ist there was a discussion in the Section 
of Anthropology upon the genuineness of some bone 
implements known as the ' Holderness Harpoons " 
(see Nature October 7, p 481, and December 2, 
p 735) Mr O J R Howarth, secretary of the 
\ssoci ition writes to say that though several re- 
fctences have recently appeared to x committee of 
the British Association as having pronounced upon 
the question no committee was appointed by the 
Association or its anthropological section to investigate 
this subject 

Ai the annual general meeting of the Manchester 
Litcrarv and Philosophical Society held on April 2 j, 
the follow uig officers and members of council were 
elected President Ptof II B Dixon, Vice 
President',, Mr T A Coward, Prof A Lapworth, 
Mr t F Stromeycr and Prof F F Weiss, Secre¬ 
taries, Dr H F Coward and Prof T H Pear, 
Treasurer, Mr R H Clayton, Librarians, Mr C L 
Barnes and Dr W Robinson , Curator, Mr W W 
Haldane Gee, Other Members oj the Council, Prof W 
L Bragg, Prof S Chapman, Rev A L Cortie, S J 
Prof S J Hickson Mr F Jones Laura Start, Mr 
R I Tavlor Mr W Thomson, and Mr L E Vlies 

Thf council of the Institution of Civil Engineers 
has made the following awards in respect of papers 
read and discussed at the ordinary meetings during 
the session 1922-1923 Telford medals to Mr 
H W H Richards (I ondon) and Mr E O Forster 
Brown (I-ondon), a George Stephenson medal to 
Mr Asa Binns (London), a Watt medal to Mr A B 
Buckley, jun (Winchester), Telford premiums to 
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Mr W A Fraser (Edinburgh), Mr S L Rothery 
(Calexico USA) Mr Mark Randall (Johannesburg) 
and Mr D F Lloyd-Davies (Cape Town) , an Indian 
premium to Mr D H Remfrey (Calcutta) a Manby 
premium to Mr I MG Du-Plat Taylor (London), 
and a Crampton prize to Mr F W Jameson (Kim¬ 
berley) 

An appreciation of the scientific work and dis¬ 
coveries by Sir James Dewar was broadcasted by 
Prof J A Fleming on May 4 from the London station 
2 I O Prof Fleming first referred to Sir James 
Dewar s work on the liquefaction of air, oxygen, and 
hydrogen, and the invention of the silvered vacuum 
vessel for storing these liquids Closely related with 
this work was the discovery of the use of charcoal 
cooled in liquid an for the production of high vacua 
Sir James Dewar also made important discoveries in 
spectroscopy and in connexion with the production 
of physiological electric currents by the action of 
light His work in chemistry contributed to the 
invention of cordite while soap films and their 
behaviour in dust free air occupied his attention until 
the last dav of his working life Sir James Dewar’s 
investigations were undertaken in the first instance 
purt ly out of a disinterested desire to increase 
scientific knowledge, but the results have in nearly 
ev ery cast produced numerous beneficial and practical 
applications 

At the annual meeting of the members of the Royal 
Institution held on May 1 the following officers were 
elected [ President, Ihe Duke of Northumberland, 


Treasurer, Sir James Cnchton-Browne , Secretary, Sir 
Arthur Keith, Managers, Mr S G Brown, Dr J M 
Bruce Sir Dugald Clerk Prof J A Fleming, Sir Richard 
Glazebrook Earl Iveagh, Sir Alexander C Mackenzie, 
Mr Robert Mond, Sir Edward Pollock, Prof A W 
Porter I ord Rothschild Sir David Salomons Mr 
W Stone, Sir Alfred Yarrow The Right Hon Lord 
Justice \ounger. Visitors, Sir Harry Baldwin Prof 
William A Bone, Mr A Carpmael, Dr E Clarke, 
Mr E Dent, Dr T W Dewar, Mr G H Griffin, Mr 
W E Lawson Johnston, Col F K McClean, Sir 
Malcolm Moms, Dr W Rushton Parker Mr W 
Peacock, Major C F, S Phillips Mr H M Ross and 
Mr S Skinner Sir J J Thomson lias been elected 
honoraiy professor of natural philosophy, and Sir 
Ernest Rutherford professor of natural philosophy 
The Duke of Northumberland has nominated the 
following gentlemen as vu e-presidents for the ensuing 
year Dr Mitchell Bruce, Lord Iveagh, Sir Edward 
Pollock Izard Rothschild Sir Alfred Yarrow The 
Right Hon Lord Justice Younger Sir James Cnchton- 
Browne (Treasurer), and Sir Arthur Keith (Secretary) 

A catalogue (No 259) of books m all branches of 
chemical science and technology including the textile 
industries and agnculture, has just been issued by 
Mr W Bryce 54 Lothian Street, Edinburgh It 
should be very useful for reference The same book¬ 
seller also issues a short list of second-hand books in 
technology, the classics and general literature, surplus 
government stock, which are offered at greatly reduced 
pnees 


Our Astronomical Column. 


I nr Aprii Mftfor Shower —Mr W F Denning 
writes ' This event occurred on the nights of April 
21 23 The weather however was not very favour 
able on the night of expected maximum April 2r, 
and few' meteors could be seen owing to clouds The 
special display of Lynds supplied nearly half the total 
number of meteors observed on the three nights, 
and the radiant point was in the usual position at 
about 272 0 4 33 0 

It sometimes happens that when the Lyrids are 
not very abundant meteors generally are very scarce, 
and this appears to have been the case on the recent 
occasion the hourly rate of apparition being only 3 
There are a considerable number of radiant points 
in activity at this period of the year, but the great 
majority of them are extremely feeble, and an 
observer must watch the sky for a long period before 
they may be recognised Two meteors seen on 
April 20 fast were each recorded at two stations and 
the paths indicate radiants at 271°+35° and 310° 
+59° “ 

Temperature and Density of the Upper Atmo¬ 
sphere deducfd from Meteors —Prof F A 
Lindemann and Mr C M Dobson contribute a paper 
on this subject to Proc Roy Soc (Series A, vol 102, 
No A 717) Ihey deal with the large number of 
doubly observed meteors discussed by Mf Denning, 
and give reasoning which leads to the conclusion that 
during most, if not all, of the meteor s visible track, 
the molecules of air impinge on a layer of compressed 
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air m front of the meteor Evaporation goes on from 
the surface of the meteor and in general the meteor 
is wholly consumed long before reaching the ground 
Long-enduring trains are explained as the slow 
recombination of 10ns separated by the energy of the 
meteor The meteors are shown to be very small 
particles One as bright as a star of the first magni 
tude would be 1 mm m diameter One as bright as 
the moon would be 2 5 cm in diameter (mass 62 gm ) 
Discussion of the observed phenomena on these lines 
leads to determinations of the temperature and density 
of the air at different heights It is concluded that 
the isothermal layer, already discovered by ballon 
sondes to extend to a height of 25 km , goes on up to 
50 km , but that above that height the temperature 
again nses to 280° or 300° abs The density of the air 
at 100 km (about the lower auroral limit) comes out 
100 times that previously assumed , it is suggested 
that it may not be hopeless to reproduce the auroral 
spectrum in the laboratory, if the corresponding 
density is io~* instead of io‘“ 

It is suggested in explanation of the high tempera¬ 
ture of the upper air that it is largely composed of 
ozone, which is heated by the infra red radiations 
from the earth 

Prof Lindemann describes m Mon Not R A S 
for January a method which he is using of photo¬ 
graphing meteors simultaneously at stations some 
distance apart, so as to get their height very accurately 
m order to apply a more rigorous check to his con¬ 
clusions 
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Research 

A Roman Fortified House near Cardiff - In 
the Journal of Roman Studies (vol xi Part 1), Mr 
REM Wheeler gives an elaborate account of a 
fortified Roman villa about two miles west of the 
west bank of the river Ely, at the point where that 
river though still tidal first becomes fordable He 
concludes that about a d 300 this work fell into lint 
with the general defensive and offensive ictivitics of 
the period At a time when Romano British towns 
seem to have built or strengthened their walls as the 
Welsh tribesmen did it is not unnatur il that a private 
householder should have followed the same example 
on a smaller scale It is indeed nther mitter for 
remark that other examples of domestic fortification 
in the late Roman period have been so r irely observ ed 
or recorded lhe closest analogy is perhaps the 
partially excavated house and baths within the Castle 
Dykes near Ripon 

An Oxd-Wokld Cubit in America -In Ancient 
Fxypt Part iv 1922 Prof W M 1 linden IVtnc 
directs attention to excavations made by the School 
of American Research at Santa be New Mexico 
where the measurements of buildings indicate a unit 
of 207 inches This figure accords exactly to the 
well known Egyptian cubit 20 62 m the lies! early 
examples 20 65 in later cubit rods 20 7(1 on the 
Roman Nilomcters Babylonu had 1 rather longer 
type, 20 88 m for the cubit of Gudea s plotting sc ties 
and this was also the standard of Asia Minor, 201> to 
20 9, with a mean of all of 20 03 in How could this 
reach New Mexico > It was evidently Asiatic We 
have evidence from weights of an Asiatic diffusion of 
a Babylonian original over India China and Etruria 
If the cubit similarly passed to China it might thence 
reach North America It Ins been already pointed 
out how the cross at Palenqut (Southern Mexico) was 
m its detail of ornament derived from Italian crosses 
of about the eighth century probably carried to 
China by the Nestorian mission By the same route 
the Asiatic cubit may have passed over to the New 
World at some earlier period 

Marriage Customs in Medii vai India —In a 
paper published in the last issue of the Bulletin of 
the School of Oriental Studies, Sir G Grierson directs 
attention to an epic still recited in Northern India 
describing the war between the Rajputs of Bundel- 
khand and Delhi When a Raja h til a marriageable 
daughter he used to send a challenge to n< ighbourtng 
Rajas, who attacked him and the contest for the 
bride was accompanied bv serious loss of life on both 
Hides No exact parallel to this custom his been 
traced, and it looks as if the bard had exaggerated 
the details of the mock fight which occnrs on the 
occasion of a wedding the view that this is 1 
survival of marriage by capture is now generally 
abandoned, and anthropologists are disposed to be 
lieve that the mock fight is a symbol of a ion test 
between the powers of good and evil The final 
victory of the good spirits is carefully arranged before¬ 
hand and thus the fertility and happiness of the 
union is assured 

Submarine Weathering of Rock-material — 

K Humnel of Gieszen (Geologtschc Rundschau, vol 13, 
p 40, 1922) gives the name ‘ hahnyrolvsis ' to the 
processes of decay and reconstruction, akin to weather¬ 
ing, that go on in rock material on the floor of seas 
and oceans He gives special attention to the origin 
of glauconite, ana attributes its absence from fresh¬ 
water deposits to the facts that the salts in sea-water | 
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arc essititn.1 to the reactions that build it up, and 
that cert nn marine bacteria ilso play a part The 
organic matter the humic acid and the energy of 
oxidation on sea floors are not sufficiently different 
from those m lakes to account, as others have sug¬ 
gested for the absence of gl uiconite from fresh 
waters We may hope that the author will expand 
his views (p 102) on phosphatisalion on the sea-floor, 
which he regards as beginning with the absorption of 
phosphorus by gels consisting of calcium carbonate 
The colloidal character of the matenat for which 
A F Rogers has recently revived the name of 

collophane (see Nature, vol no, p 292) might 
thus be an inheritance from previous colloidal cal¬ 
cium carbonate but this would not account for the 
widely spread lialmyrolysis of marine oozes and 
limestones without loss of the intimate stiuctures of 
their shelly constituents which were deposited as 
crystalline mitenal 

li RiiARY Brachiopoda of Japan —Iclnrfi Haya- 
saka whose papers on the Pakeo/oic Brachiopoda of 
I astern Asia and the Permian Brachiopoda of Japan 
wc have already had occasion to refer to (Nature 
July 29 p 161 and December 2, p 749, 1922) has 
now dealt with the Tertiary Brachiopoda of Japan 
(Science Reports T6hoku Imp Umv Sendai Second 
Series (Geology) vol 11 No 2' While the waters ol 
the Japanese Islands are notoriously rich in these 
forms no fewer than thirty seven species of lamp- 
shells bung recorded therefrom, only thirteen 
species and five varieties figure in the present mono¬ 
graph one species and four varieties being believed 
to be new Of the eighteen forms seven are only 
known fossil seven are found living in Japanese 
vv iters while the remainder now inhabit distant 
regions fhe occurrence in Japan of rerebratuhna 
lepttntnonalis in the fossil state indeed, seems to 
be the first recorded instance and that since it is 
to (1 ly an Atlantic form is the more remarkable 
In an appendix one other species and another variety 
are recorded as coming from the Pleistocene Ihese 
last are apparently additional to the three previously 
recorded from beds of that age near T6kyo in 1906 

1 in Inni r biKucTORF of Ai lov s—The thirteenth 
annual Mai lecture of the Institute of Metals was 
delivered on Wednesday May 2 by Dr W Kosenhain 
Kc ferrmg to the great accun illation of facts in regard 
to the properties and nncrostructure of allovs which 
liavc been forthcoming 1 1 recent years Dr Kosenhain 
considers that it is mos^ desirable that there should 
be found a kty to this nia/e of knowledge in the form 
of a general theory that will link together the mass of 
facts into a homogeneous whole bucli a theory is 
put forward based upon the intimate knowledge of 
crystal structure acquired by X rays analysis The 
crystal structures found in pure metals arc modified 
m the case of alloys particularly in those called solid 
solutions where a second kind of atom enters into the 
structure of the crvstal and produces m it certain 
minute changes Especially important is the con¬ 
nexion between the minute distortion of crystal 
structure which occurs in allovs and the behaviour of 
alloy s on melting and freezing while such phenomena 
as plasticity diffusion and others fall easily into line 
with the same type of explanation This new theory 
of alloy structure is said to afford a ready explanation 
of the electrical properties of metals and alloys and 
the changes of those properties when the metal is 
heated or cooled, and cover the phenomena of super 
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conductivity found in many metals when cooled 
nearly to the absolute zero of temperature 

Wkathfr Research on the Kermadec Islands 
—The New Zealand Journal of Science and Technology, 
vol v No 5, contains an article by Mr D C Bates, 
director of the Dominion Meteorological Office, 
Wellington, on the above The chief feature of the 
article is an effort to stimulate the acquiring of 
Sunday Island the largest of the Kermadec Group, 
for a meteorological station which it is maintained 
would improve the weather forecasting for New 
Zealand It is shown that cyclonic disturbances 
commonly influence the weather at Sunday Island 
a couple of days or so before being felt in New Zealand 
or the adjacent waters The island was first dis¬ 
covered in 1788 and was partially frequented by 
settlers in 1837 but calamities which have occurred 
suggest the question whether it is worth while 
occupying apart from weather reporting The island 
is apparently of volcanic origin, and earthquakes 
occur about once a month It is mountainous, with 
few flat surfaces water is not easily procurable 
and it is out of the track of vessels lhe rainfall is 
said to be by no means deficient Meteorological 
observations taken for time months in 1908 show a 
total rainfall of 66 26 in during the period, the 
heaviest monthly fall was 11 30 in during April, 
the least 3 91 in during September The highest 
temperature in the shade was 85° F m February the 
lowest 4C 0 F in August Easterly winds predominate 
from February to May and westerly winds from June 
to October No observations are available for 
November, December and January 

The Dllay of Visuai Perception —The issue 
Of the Optician and Scientific Instrument Maker for 
April 20 contains an article by Mr I* G Smith which 
summarises the recent work of Prof PUlfrich on the 
effect of brightness on the time which elapses between 
the formation of an image on the retina and its 
perception by the observer If an object moving 
across the line of vision from left to right is viewed 
with the right eye direct and with the left through a 
smoked glass to diminish the brightness of the image 
formed on the left retina, there is a delay in perception 
in the case of each eye, but the delay for the left eye 
exceeds that for the right, and the body appears to 
the left of and behind the actual position it occupies 
If the object is moving from right to left it appears 
for the same reason to the right and in front of the 
actual position If it moves alternately to right and 
left it appears to describe a circular motion about its 
mean position The experiment is easily done with 
a fixed and a moving pencil, and it is rather remark¬ 
able that the phenomenon*, has not been observed 
previously 

British Surveying Instruments —Several recent 
improvements m the design and construction of 
British-made surveying instruments are detailed and 
illustrated in a paper by W H Connell m the Pro 
ceedmgs of the South Wales Institute of Engineers, 
vol xxxix No 1, March 15, 1923, which has been 
reprinted in pamphlet form by Messrs Cooke, 
Troughton and Simms, Ltd , Buckingham Works, 
York Modem manufacturing methods involving 
the extensive use of jigs render possible the attain¬ 
ment of great accuracy and uniform production of 
the parts of instruments The use of new and 
improved alloys has diminished the wear of moving 
parts and thus instruments retain their adjustments 
for longer periods Changes m design have led to 
the elimination of many adjustments, only one being 
necessary or provided in many modern levels, namely, 
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that for securing parallelism between the line of sight 
and the tangent to the curve of the bubble tube By 
the adoption of the luternal focussing telescope 
collimation errors are almost entirely eliminated, 
and the use of accurately fitting removable cells 
permits of the graticules being cleaned or exchanged 
without disturbing the collimation adjustment 
Changes have been introduced also with the view of 
saving time and labour m taking readings I*or, 
example, the bubble, compass, and staff can all be 
read from the eye-end of the telescope without change 
of position on the part of the surveyor, and the 
focussing screw is easily accessible no matter what 
position the telescope may be in 

Lithium Carbide and Hydridf —In the Comptes 
rendus of the Pans Academy of Sciences for April 9 
MM A Guntz and Benoit give an account of some 
properties of a mixture of lithium carbide and lithium 
hydride This homogeneous mixture can be obtained 
either by heating metallic lithium in ethylene or by 
dissolving lithium carbide in fused lithium hydride 
Submitted to electrolysis this fused mixture gives an 
abundant deposit of amorphous carbon This may 
arise from a true electrolysis of the carbide or by a 
secondary reaction between hydrogen from the 
electrolysis of the hydnde and the lithium carbide 
From the results of their experiments the authors 
are inclined to regard the first view as the correct 
one the lithium carbide being ionised into its elements 
in the hydride solution The minimum electromotive 
force required to produce the carbon deposit is about 
o 05 volt 

Vulcanisation of Rubber —Mr V V Byzov, in 
the Journal of the Russian Physical and Chemical 
Society, 1921 vol 53, gives an account of work he 
has earned out on the vulcanisation of rubber The 
researches indicate that the processes of hot and of 
cold vulcanisation are essentially the same, and are 
of extreme complexity Vulcanised rubber consists 
of four components, which mav exist in varying 
proportions in different samples of rubber The first 
component is crystalline sulphur, which can be ex¬ 
tracted from the rubber by boiling acetone In a 
specimen of rubber containing 2 86 per cent of sulphur, 

1 57 per cent was of this type Mok of the remaining 
sulphur is adsorbed in the rubber, and is in the 
amorphous plastic condition this form of sulphur 
being insoluble m acetone While plastic sulphur, 
under ordinary conditions, soon crystallises, in the 
fine state of division in which it occurs m rubber, 
conditions are perfect for supercooling, as each 
globule of sulphur is enclosed in a protective coat of 
colloidal material To this plastic sulphur is ascribed 
the superior elasticity of vulcanised rubber The 
rubber itself undergoes isomeric change to an in¬ 
soluble form, from which a hydrochloride more stable. 
than that obtained from ordinary rubber may be 
prepared, and the ozomde of which gives on hydrolysis, 
not lasvuhnic aldehyde, as does that of natural rubber, 
but diacetyl propane Whether this difference is 
due to a different degree of polymerisation of the 
isoprene molecules, or whether a transposition of the 
double linkages has occurred, it ib not possible 
definitely to state The fourth constituent of 
vulcanised rubber is a polymorph of isoprene di¬ 
sulphide [C l ,H lt S,] u , but this is not as a rule present 
to any great extent Thus vulcanisation of rubber 
is not a reversible process, and the problem of the 
recovery of pure rubber from an already vulcanised 
material, important m the waste rubber utilisation 
industry, appears to be an impossible one, as no means 
are known whereby the insoluble isomende of rubber 
can be converted into the natural form 
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The Forthcoming Pasteur Centenary Celebrations at Strasbourg 


\VE have already announced that the Government 
" of the French Republic has desired to com¬ 
memorate this year the centenary of Louis Pasteur 
and Strasbourg where this illustrious savant com¬ 
menced his scientific and unn ersity career, has been 
very fittingly chosen as the scene for the celebra¬ 
tions Chief among these will be an international 
scientific exhibition—L Exposition Internationale du 
Ccntenaire de Pasteur—which has been organised 
with the object of setting forth the fruits of 
Pasteur s work, not only in the dom un of medicine 
but also in those of Industry and agriculture This 
exhibition will be officially opened on June 1 in the 
presence of the President of the French Republic 
members of the French Government and scientific 
delegates from all over the woild On the same day 
a monument erected to the honour of Pasteur in 
the Place de 1’University will be inaugurated and a 
further permanent memorial is to take the form of a 
Museum of Hygiene This will consist of a collection 
of exhibits illustrative of the various researches of 
Pasteur, and will constitute a history in concrete 
form of the early years of the science of micro 
biology 

The International Exhibition promises to be a most 
extensive and complete demonstration of the manifold 
results of Pasteur s work both in pure and in applied 
science It is to be organised m twelve groups 
namely, microbiology, chemistry and chemical in¬ 
dustry collective hygiene general hygiene physical 
trainmg, town hygiene, alimentary hygiene food 
industries refrigeration agriculture, silks and seri¬ 
culture, and finally a group devoted to scientific 
literature In order that the exhibition should attain 
to that plane of excellence which would make it at 
once worthy of the man in whose honour it i-> being 
held, and an attraction to men of science, the organisa¬ 
tion of the various groups and their sections has betn 
entrusted to those who, by their woik are specially 


qualified in the various branches of science repre¬ 
sented 

The groups of microbiology and collective hygiene 
are naturally the largest and perhaps the most inter¬ 
esting The former, under the presidency of Dr 
Roux comprises in all nine sections There will be 
a section devoted to diseases of man including bac 
teriological and immunological technique, and sections 
dealing with vaccinia and vaccine institutes, tropical 
diseases and hygiene, diseases of plants veterinary 
diseases diseases of silkworms and other insects, 
parasitic insects nitrification and sterilisation of soil 
—a most comprehensive list I he group of collective 
hygiene with its six sections, is to deal with matters 
of the greatest importance, such as industrial dis 
cases, tuberculosis, venereal diseases, cancer mater¬ 
nity mil infant welfare military hygiene, and the 
organisation and installation of hospitals and the 
names of such well known scientific men as Dr 
Calmette and Dr Louis Martin among the presidents 
of these sections is a guarantee of the standard of 
excellence which will be reiched m this group But 
it is not only the man of scieni e who will find interest 
in this exhibition The sciences of chemistry and 
microbiology find their application throughout in¬ 
dustry and in all phases of our modern civilisation 
It is ont of the objects of this exhibition to emphasise 
this interdependence of science and industry, and, to 
judge horn the list of industries which will be repre¬ 
sented by exhibits in the various groups this aspect 
of the question has not been overlooked 

The exhibition will remain open till October and 
during this period congresses on various subjects are 
to be held I11 this manner it is proposed to discuss 
such subjects as tuberculosis, housing town hygiene, 
cancer, leprosy syphilis, puerperal fever, anil milk 
The general secretary of the exhibition is Prof Barrel, 
director of the Institute of Hygiene and Bacteriology 
of Strasbourg 


Chemical Characteristics of Australian Trees 


M R HENRY G SM1IH, of Svdney, in his presi¬ 
dential address to the section of Chemistry at 
the meeting of the Australasian Association for the 
Advancement of Science held at Wellington in J anuary 
last, dealt particularly with the elucidation of some 
chemical characteristics of Australian vegetation 
treating the subject in relation to the generalisations 
that may reasonably be advanced from the considera¬ 
tion of the results secured bv the phyto chemical study 
pf the principal Australian genera, such as Eucalyptus 
ana Calhtris This study extended over a period of 
more than thirty years and was undertaken in conj unc¬ 
tion with h»a botanical colleague Mr R T Baker 
Some of the chemical peculiarities brought to light 
during 1 this investigation appear to be characteristic 
of this unique flora and indicate a distinct uniformity 
in progressive characters, suggesting evolutionary 
processes as the directing influence in the production 
of the numerous groups and species which in the 
aggregate, go to form the more important genera 
The genus Eucalyptus apparently originated in 
what is at present the western and north western 
portions of Australia, and as it spread eastward and 
experienced varying degrees of soil and climate the 
conditions demanded by these new locations and 
climatic changes were met by the responding charac- 

The 08 ihemi^peculianties of nearly two hundred 
distinct species were determined, so that many data 
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were obtained upon which to formulate the more 
recent theories regarding the formation of the dis- 
tinctive groups 

Eucalyptus is essentially an oil producing genus, 
and already about forty distinct chemical constituents 
; have been isolated and characterised These include 
1 11 alcohols 9 aldehydes 2 phenols 7 esters 5 
1 ternencs, 1 ketone 1 sesquiterpene, 1 paraffin 
, and also cytnene and cmeol 

The two mam factors controlling the chemical 
sequence throughout the genus may bo stated in the 
following terms (1) The same species of Eucalyptus 
has chemical properties of a comparatively constant 
nature wherever found growing under natural con¬ 
ditions, and (2) each constituent follows the sequence 
of species in increasing amount until a maximum is 
reached in one or more of them 

These conditions are not only true for the several 
oil products but may also be applied to the astringent 
exudations or kmos produced in varying amounts by 
all the species The characteristic features of these 
exudations are traceable nght through the genus, and 
are particularly noticeable with the two ciystalline 
substances, aromadendrin and eudesmin, found in 
the older species of the genus These substances 
I become extinct when the group of ' ironbarks " is 
1 reached in the sequence of evolution, and are, of 
course, absent in all the more recent species, such as 
those belonging to the " stnngybarks," " pepper- 
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mints,' “ ashes,” etc Eudesmin is a particularly 
interesting substance, and occurs m the kinos of some 
species to the extent of ten per cent 

The address also dealt with the chemical peculi¬ 
arities of the Australian Coniferae, and in addition 
with the inorganic constituents peculiar to Eucalyptus 
trees, instancing the small amounts of mineral matter 
secreted in the timbers of those spectes which often 
occur as very large trees such as E reenans, E 
pilulans etc a condition that suggests the reason 
for their continued growth and great size 

lhe occurrence of manganese and its importance, 
were also discussed the conclusions being based 
upon the results of much experimental work It 
was shown fauly conclusively that the presence of 
manganese in such minute quantities cannot be con¬ 
sidered as accidental but a necessarv constituent for 
successful growth of these trees, and that some species 
belonging to certain groups require a larger amount 
of manganese than is necessary for the growth of 
those belonging to other groups 1 he whole question 
evidently hinges around the action exerted by the 
enzymes in the structural formation of forest trees 
and their chemical constituents and is thus a subject 
requiring long continued chemical research and ex 
penment before a reasonable solution of the problem 
can be expected 


Sunshine-Recording 

I N the sunny southern countries of Europe less 
general interest appears to be taken in the 
recording of sunshine duration than is the case in 
England where a certain therapeutic importance is 
attached to an allotment of sunshine which in winter 
undoubtedly falls below the optimum although 
probably not to a greater extent than it rises above 
the optimum during a Mediterranean summer 
However this may be it is interesting to find the 
subject discussed in a short article by Guilio Grab 
lovitz in the comparatively new Italian publication 
La Ahteorologta Pratica for July and August 1922 
Various objections are raised to the continued use 
of the Italian words insolazione and soleggiamento 
to denote sunshine, the teim ehofama being advo¬ 
cated instead which would be anglicised to heliophany 
It appears that the two former terms have medical 
significance in connexion with bad and good effects 
of exposure to the sun, from which our corresponding 
word ‘ insolation ” which is virtually equivalent to 
the more familiar " sunshine is free 

Discussion in the paper turns upon the proper 
dates for replacing the equinoctial card by the 
summer and winter ones in the well known Campbell- 
Stokes sunshine recorder, in which the sun's rays, 
focussed by a glass ball leave a charred record It 
is argued that the dates officially adopted for the 
change, namely, February 22, April 20, August 23, 
and October 22, when the decimation of the sun is 
12 0 , might with advantage be altered to March 1, 
April 11 September 3, and October 15 when the 
decimation is 8°, because m the latter case, during 
the passage of the sun through a range of 47 0 between 
the solstices, the equinoctial, summer, and winter 
cards would each be used through an equal range, 
approximately of 16° (16x3=48), whereas in the 
adopted practice the equinoctial card covers a range 
of 24° (12 X4 =48) This is a purely technical point 
to be settled by reference to the design of the instru¬ 
ment , but on wider grounds, astronomical and 
climatic, the dates actually adopted seem more 
natural because, the solar decimation being then 12° 
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IN' or S , that is practically half-way between o° and 
23 N or S, they mark what should be regarded 
as the real boundary between the solstitial and 
equinoctial penods of the year 

In connexion with sunshine-duration recorders, 
one can scarcely refrain from commenting upon the 
inadequate character of instruments which give no 
information about the quality or intensity of the 
recorded sunshine, and from expressing the hope 
that these will gradually be superseded by radio¬ 
graphs like the Callender recorder and Angstrom 
pyrrheliometer which indicate the amount of solar 
energy received m a given time Such radiographs 
may not be all that is desired but at least they show 
the difference between the intensity of insolation on 
different days, at different seasons, and in different 
latitudes or altitudes They can for example 
differentiate in comparable measured terms between 
the fitful sunbeams of December and the fiery rays 
of June, or show, again, that a hot day in England 
with sav an air temperature of 90 0 F is thermally 
less fierce than a day in Italy having the same air 
temperature but under a force of insolation unknown 
in Northern Europe The point is that equivalent 
air temperatures are not truly climatically equivalent 
unless associated with the same intensity of insola¬ 
tion and it is well known what an important factor 
in the economy of living creatures is the direct 
radiation of light and heat I, C W B 


Trieste and Marine Biology 

I VR M STENTA director of the Natural History 

*' Museum in Ineste delivered an address, in 
October 1921 at the Trieste meeting of the Italian 
Society for the Advancement of Science, on the 
important part played bv Ineste in the study of 
marine biology and the address has recently been 
published (Atti “Joe Ital Progr Set) 

Dr Stenla referred to the observations of Abbot 
I'ortis published in 1771 on the islands of the Quamero, 
and those of Abbot Olivi (1792), who gave m his 
* /oologia Adnatica ” a catalogue of the animals 
of the Gulf of Venice Almost all the naturalists 
who visited Ineste in the first half of last century 
were German of these, two may be named—I L C 
Gravenhorst, who recorded (1831) the results of bis 
studies on various molluscs, eclnnoderms and Antho- 
zoa and J G F Will, who gave an account (1844) of 
the anatomy of Scyphozoa, ctenophores, and siphono- 
pbores I< E von Baer came in 1845 from Russia 
to Trieste to search for larvae of echinoderms, but the 
results in th^t and in the following year were not 
very satisfactory His visit, however, was fruitful 
in another respect, for he encouraged Koch, a young 
Swiss merchant resident in Trieste and an ardent 
collector in his project of founding a museum of 
the Adriatic fauna, which became the centre of studies 
on the Gulf of Venice Johannes Mtiller spent the 
autumn of 1850 in Trieste working on the develop¬ 
ment of echinoderms and worms, and in the neighbour¬ 
ing bay of Muggia he discovered m Synapta digitata 
the parasitic mollusc Entoconcha mtrabths 

Among many who worked at the museum between 
1850 and 1870 were Oscar Schmidt, who earned on 
researches on sponges, A E Grube, who examined 
the annelids and discovered the parasitic rotifer 
Setson nebaltae , and Kowalevsky, who described 
(1868) the remarkable sexual dimorphism in Bonellta 
viHdts In 1874 the Adriatic Society of Natural 
Science was founded, and the 27 volumes of its 
Bulletin are nch in observations on the biology of 
the area 
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In 1875 the Institute of Marine Biology was 
established by the Austrian Government and many 
famous naturalists have worked in its laboratories 
e g Metschnikoff on mtr icellular digestion and 
phagocytosis Kow alevsky on medusa Driesch, on 
the development of isolated blastomeics the brothers 
Hertwig F F Schultze, K Grobben and 11-itsehek 

In 1900 the zoological station was enlarged and 
reorganised under the new director, I’rof ( I C on 
A list of the more import mt mvcstigitions taintd 
on at the laboratory from that time until 1915 is 
given by Dr Stenta, but it is too long to quote here 
Mention may, how ever, be made of I riedlander s 
investigation of the constitution of the purple secre 
tion of Murex, for which 14 000 speennens were 
collected Heider’s work on the development of 
Balanoglossus and Przibiani s researches on re¬ 
generation in Crustacea Ihert won ilso several 
investigations m applied zoology the culture of 
sponges, the coral fishery and parasitic ptotozoa of 

We gather from the concluding part of the address 
that the Italian Royal Committee lor M trine Investi 
gation which took over the zoological stvtions it 
Trieste and Rovigno proposts to suppress tht 
former and Dr Stenta puts forwaid a plet for its 
retention 


Animal Nutrition 1 

'pWO series of Research Bulletins which have 
1 recently reached this country from America 
provide remarkable examples of the laborious—one 
may almost say meticulous—methods which dis 
tmguish much of the work now being conducted 
at the Agricultural Fxpernncnt Stations in the 
United States The bulletins in question com. from 
the stations attached to the Universities of Missouri 
and Minnesota respectively In both cases the aim 
was to find out by actual chemical analysis the 
constitution of the bodies of cattle at various ages 
In the case of the Minnesota investigations sixty 
three bullocks, at all ages from three months to two 
years and over, were slaughtered and analyses made 
of the bodies, not merely as a whole but under 
such divisions as flesh offal skin blood etc In 
the case of the Missouri investigations thirty animals 
were slaughtered and analysed m much greater 
detail Separate figures for all descriptions of 
edible joints and for each organ of the body are 
given It does not require much acquaintance 
with chemical routine to realise the extraordinary 
labour involved in reducing the separate parts of 
the body of an animal to a fine pulp from which 
utfflform samples of every description of tissue can 
be drawn So far as this country is concerned the 
attempt has been made only once—by Lawes and 
Gilbert many years ago—and then with difficulty 
three ammals in all were completely analysed 

The object of these investigations may be stated 
very simply The animal food consumed by man 
represents vegetable food converted by stock into 
"meat" It is desirable to know the extent of 
the waste involved in this process of conversion 
Incidentally, we also wish to know the relation 
between the Amount of this waste and the age of 
the animal, progressively The older and larger 
the animal, the greater the waste, and consequently 
the more costly the product Above all it is desirable 
to ascertain the relation between protein consumed 

> StudiM to Atoms! Nutrition, University of Wijsoun RnsanJi Bull 
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and protein stored, for the most costly food of all is 
vegetable protein, supplied in the form of costly 
oil cakes, furthermore, as the raw material is 
generally imported from abroad, the economic loss 
in Great Britain is very great There can be no 
doubt that as matters stand, millions of money 
arc being wasted by farmers in bringing beasts to 
a state of fatness required neither by the taste of 
the modern consumer nor by the human body s 
need for fat Ihe supplies of cheap vegetable 
carbohydrates from which animal fat can be manu 
factured are now greater than they were in our 
grtndfathers time but the farmer still goes on 
producing from imported feeding - stuffs rich in 
protein, animal fat in wasteful quantity More than 
30 per cent of the laxly weight of a "fit beast 
is merely fat 1 hanks to the labours of these 
American workers tlus point can now be driven 
home We can trace at tverv stage of an animals 
growth what happens to the food it consumes, and 
how as it grows older its conversion factor grows 
smaller, until ultimately it stores only one twentieth 
of what it consumes how again it turns a larger 
proportion of costly protein into fat rejecting more 
ana more of nitrogenous matter 

In these days when we arc told, British agri¬ 
culture is faced with ruin it is unfortunate that 
agriculturists apparently cannot be persuaded to give 
up one of the most costly and wasteful procisscs 
of their industry It is not the firmer alone who 
is to blame Both the butcher and the housewife 
conspire to maintain the demand for excessively fat 
me it and wlult tht market demand is for fat stock it 
is only to be expected that the picscnt extravagant 
sy sfi in of fatting beasts will continue 


University and Educational Intelligence 

Bikmincham —Announcement is nude of the 
W dter Myers studentship (value 300 1 foi one year) 
for lescarc h in any branch af meilu int or pathology 
approved by the selection committee The student¬ 
ship is tenable at anv approved university laboratory, 
or other institution in the United Kingdom ( andi- 
ditcs may be of either sex and must be graduates 
in medicine of the Umveisity of Birmingham of not 
more than hve years standing The holder of the 
studentship will be required to devote lus whole time 
to rescarcli I urther information may be obtained 
from the Dean of the Medical I acuity of the 
I mversity 

Cambridge —As mnounced in our usue of May 5, 
p 621, a fund has been established by the family 
of the Hte Hcnrv P Davison of New \ ork, for the 
purpose of giving hnglish University men a year's 
residence and study in the American Universities of 
Harvard Yale anil Princeton 1 hree of these 
scholarships will be available for next year for 
Cambridge The scholars will be selected from 
undergraduates or bachelors of arts now in residence, 
the election being on the basis of character scholar¬ 
ship, and fitness to represent the University There 
is to be no examination 

Lftds —In memory of the 326 members of the 
University who fell in the War, a piece of sculpture 
be Mr Eric Gill which will be hxed to the outer 
wall of the University Library, will be dedicated at 
the University on Friday, June 1 The University 
owes this impressive memorial to the generosity 
of the late Miss Frances Cross of Coney Garths, 
Ripon 
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London —Prof E D Wiersma of the University 
of Groningen will deliver a free public lecture on 
“ The Psychology of Epilepsy " at 5 15 o’clock on 
Thursday, May 24, in the Robert Barnes Hall, The 
Royal Society of Medicine, 1 Wimpole Street, W 1 
The lecture will be in English 

Manchfstlr —The following resignations are 
announced Dr A V Hill, from the Brackenbury 
chair of physiology, on appointment to the Jodrell 
chair of physiology in the University of London , 
Mr T P Headndge from the lectureship in dental 
metallurgv, and Dr J GrayLlegg from the lectureship 
in ophthalmology 

Arrangements are being made for broadcasting 
University public lectures by joining up the University 
with the Metropolitan Vickers Broadcasting Station 


It is stated by the Hong Kong correspondent 
of the 1 tmes that Sir Catchick Paul Chater has 
presented a sum of 30,000 1 as a contribution 
towards the general purposes of the University of 
Hong Kong 

Thf Ramsay Memorial Trustees will, at the end 
of June, consider applications for two Ramsay 
Memorial fellowships for chemical research The 
value of the fellowships will be 250/ per annum to 
which may be added a grant for expenses not exceed 
ing 50 1 per annum, and one will be limited to candi¬ 
dates educated in Glasgow Full particulars as to 
the conditions of the award are obtainable from 
Dr Walter W Seton, Secretary Ramsay Memorial 
Fellowships Trust, University College London, 
WCi 

The Board of Education has just published a list 
of fifty-two holiday courses which will be held at 
different times during the present year but mostly 
in the summer months Nineteen of these courses 
are organised by Universities and University Colleges 
(of which nine are held in connexion with the tutorial 
classes of the Workers Educational Association), 
seven by Local Education Authorities and the remain¬ 
ing twenty-six by various educational bodies In 
addition to general courses for teachers there are 
special courses, among which are the following 
economics, gardening, geography, geology, hand¬ 
work, international relations languages, librananship, 
medieval and modern universities, mine surveying, 
phystcal training, psychology social service, speech 
framing, and the Victorian Age The dates of each 
course, the fees, principal subjects of instruction, 
address of Local Secretary and other details are 
given with each entry This list can be obtained 
direct from H M Stationery Office Imperial House 
Kingsway, London, W C 2, or through any book¬ 
seller, price 6 d 

Examination and inspection of secondary schools 
In the United States are undertaken by several inde¬ 
pendent and, in many cases, overlapping agencies, 
namely—State officers of education, universities or 
colleges, and accrediting associations such as the 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools of the 
Southern States, the New England College Entrance 
Certificate Board, and the North Central Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools In 19x3 the 
United States Bureau of Education prepared a 
directory of schools (more than 13,000) which had 
satisfied or been " accredited" by these various 
agencies as equipped for preparing Students for 
colleges requiring 15 'units'' for unconditioned ad- 
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mission, and a fourth edition of the directory has 
recently been published as Bulletin, 1922, No 11 
The definitions of standards involved m the processes 
of " accrediting, ’ as set out in the Bulletin, are in¬ 
structive One on which the various agencies are 
all agreed is the above mentioned “ unit ” of measure¬ 
ment of secondary school work a year s study m 
any subject, constituting approximately a quarter of 
a full year s work on the assumption that the school 
year is from 36 to 40 weeks and that the study is 
pursued for 4 or 5 periods (of from 40 to 60 minutes 
each) per week it being understood that a satis¬ 
factory year’s work in any subject cannot usually be 
accomplished m less than 120 sixty-minute hours or 
their equivalent lhe subjects recognised by the 
various accrediting bodies vary greatly the College 
Entrance Examination Board, for example, permits 
the mclusion of English, mathematics, languages, 
history, science, and drawing only, whereas the 
University of California accepts also mechanic arts, 
agriculture, home economics, music, book-keeping, 
and stenography and typewriting Almost all the 
State universities specify among their admission 
requirements three units of English and two and a 
half of mathematics nearly half of them require at 
least one unit of science, more than half require 
history and foreign languages , only three require a 
classical language 

" Thf Rising Cost of Education ” in America is 
one of the main subjects dealt with m the recently 
ublished 17th annual report of the president of the 
arnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teach¬ 
ing During the past thirty years while the national 
income increased by 500 per cent, the expenditure 
for public schools—elementary and secondary—rose 
by 700 per cent, and for universities, colleges, and 
technological schools by 1400 per cent During the 
last decade the pace of growth increased, and an in¬ 
creasing share of the cost was transferred to the 
Federal treasury The people still believe in educa¬ 
tion, but are becoming somewhat critical as to 
whether the system for which they are paying is 
altogether justifying itself in its results and, in any 
case, the fact has to be faced that the cost of schools 
cannot be indefinitely increased " Education must 
reckon with economic necessity " So far the pre¬ 
sident’s review discloses a situation identical with 
that brought to light m Great Bntam by the Geddes 
report Analysis of the factors shows that m 
America, as in England, the increase m salaries since 
the War has been very great, but that in America it 
has been specially pronounced in the colleges in the 
institutions associated with the Foundation, pro¬ 
fessors' salaries rose in four years by 28-83 P* r 
cent The mam purpose of the report, however, 
is to emphasise the fact that the nse in cost has been 
largely due to a change in the conception of education 
itself and the part the school is to play in the social 
order to the widespread notion that formal educa¬ 
tion is not only the one way to advancement but also 
“ the panacea for all social and political disorders ", 
to the admission to high schools and colleges of great 
numbers of pupils ill fitted for them, to the so-called 
" enrichment *' of the curriculum with a great variety 
of subjects in which a mere smattering of know¬ 
ledge is imparted, to the introduction of vocational 
training into the high schools, and to " acceptance 
of the notion of scientific research as the primary 
object of the college teacher ” ” Both financial 
necessity and educational sincerity require a return 
to a feasible and educationally sound conception 
of the school ” ** 
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Societies and Academies 

London 

Royal Society, May 3 —Leonard Hill and A 
Eidinow The influence of temperature on the 
biological action of light The biological action of 
light is accelerated by warmth and retarded by cold 
Tnia is true for bacteria, infusoria and human skin 
The temperature coefficient for infusoria between 
1° and 20 0 C is about 3 o By adequate exposure 
to cool air over-action of the sun on the skm can 
be prevented The proven success of heliotherapy 
applied to children with surgical tuberculosis can 
probably be secured for cases of phthisis if these are 
no longer exposed in hot sun boxes but suitably 
stripped and exposed in cool air - F A b Crew 
Studies m intersexuality I —A peculiar type of 

developmental intersexuahty in the mile of the 
domesticated mammals Individuals, regarded as 
females during the earlier part of their lives liter 
assume the behaviour and the secondary sexual 
characters of males They form a series according 
to the degree of imperfection of the external genii aha 
and the relative degree of development of the 
derivatives of the Wolffian and Mullerian ducts 
In all there were paired but mnl descended testes 
The condition appears to be the result of the absence 
during the period of differenti ition of the sex 
organisation of that minimum stimulus provided by 
the sex-difierentiating substance, of the sex-hormone 
in a zygotic male The Wolffian and MUllen in ducts 
pursue an equal and parallel development lhc 
degree of intersexuahty varies with the stage during 
the period of sex-differentiation at which the necessary 
minimum stimulus was exhibited Since the issump- 
tion of the secondary sexual characters of the male 
type is normal in tune, either the minimum stimulus 
is ultimately exhibited, or else there is a different 
threshold of response to the action of the sex 
differentiating stimulus on the part of various 
structures belonging to the sex equipment - -L J 
Morgan and J H Quastel 1 he reduction of methylene 
blue by iron compounds The restoration of the 
power to reduce methylene blue to boiled milk by 
means of ferrous sulphate solution is due to the 
inorganic constituents of the milk Methylene blue 
is reduced by ferrous sulphate solution in the pres¬ 
ence of sodium hydroxide, carbonate, bicarbonate 01 
phosphate, and of the sodium salts of acids such as 
acetic, tartaric, or citric Ferrous sulphate solution 
alone will not effect any perceptible reduction lwo 
ferrous molecules always react with one of methylene 
blue The mechanism of the reduction appears to 
depend on the relative affinities of the oxygen 
acceptor for the hydroxyl ion and of the hydrogen 
acceptor for the hydrogen ion -C F Cooper The 
skull and dentition of Paracerathenum bugliense 
A genus of aberrant rhinoceroses from the 1 ower 
Miocene deposits of Dera Bugti A complete lower 
jaw, a nearly complete skull, parts of three other 
skulls, several fragments of lower jaws, numerous 
loose teeth, and parts of the milk dentition found in 
Baluchistan are discussed The lower pair of incisors 
have the form of tusks turned downward Even 
in the oldest specimens they show practically no 
Signs of having been used The condition of the 
premolar dentition shows the animal to be m an 
early state of evolution, but 011 a side line, with some 
possible connexion with the early North American 
Aceratheres Similar teeth were found in Turkestan 
by Bomssyak and described by him as belonging 
to Indncothenum (=Baluchithenum), and a skull 
has been discovered m Mongolia by the Amencan 
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Museum expedition and attributed to Baluchithenum 
It has the enormous length of 5 ft, as against a 
skull length of 3 ft in the present form, which 
makes it the more probable that the two genera are 
properly separated — W L Balls The determiners 
of cellulose structure as seen in the cell walls of 
cotton hairs The use of plane and circularly 
polarised light and of immature liairs shows that the 
reversals of the spiral fibrillar structure appear m 
full number, is soon as the secondary wall is visible, 
indicating predetermination thereof during growth m 
length On development of the pre-cellulose, the 
primary wall shows a pair of opposed spirals with 
pitches corresponding to that of the slip spirals of 
the secondary wall These slip spirals are structurally 
connected with the quicker pit spirals and mvanably 
opposed to the latter in direction the tangents of 
their angles are in the ratio of 4 1 wluch suggests 
polymerisation from the pre cellulose of the primary 
wall The rotation of the plane of polarisation by 
a single 1 lyer of secondary cell-wall is inverted on 
opposite sides of a reversal point thus the molecular 
structures of the right-hand and left hand areas 
would seem to be mirror images The probable 
space lattice conformation of cotton and other 
celluloses seems to indicate a modernised restatement 
of Nagcli s micellar theory —I de B Daly The 
influence of mechanical conditions of the circulation 
on the electro cardiogram Exert 1st in man pioduces 
changes in the elect ro-cardiogr im which are similar 
to those obt uned m masthetistd animals by simul¬ 
taneous stimulation oi both stcll ite ganglia Partial 
or complete denervation of the heirt was produced 
in a dog Alterations in the mechanical conditions 
of the circulation were brought about (1) by partial 
compression of the systemic aorta at various levels 
in the body and (11) by changing the conditions of 
the irtilie tal circulation of the heart lung preparation 
The most m irked changes in the t lectro cardiogram 
occurred when the arch of the aorta was partially 
clamped I lie form of the electro cardiogram of the 
denervatid mammalian heart probably remains 
unaltered when the increase in work of the heart is 
produced in a physiological m inner 

Zoological Society, April 10—Dr \ Smith 
Woodward vice-president, in the chair —G C 
Robson The snail Planorbis sufourn Griells the 
intermediate host of Schistosoma ( Bilharzia) hama- 
tobium in Portugal —0 F Sonntag On the anatomy, 
physioleigy and pathology of the chimpanzee — 

K Kostanecki On a lemnant of the omphalo- 
mescntciic arteries in the manatee 

Royal Microscopical Society, April 18—Prof F J 
Cheshire president, in the chair — D W Cutler 
The Protozoa of the soil Data were obtained from 
365 consecutive daily counts of the numbers of 
bacteria and protozoa m a normal field soil Fourteen- 
day averages of the totil numbers showed marked 
seasonal changes the organisms being most numerous 
in November and fewest during February An 
inverse relationship exists between the numbers of 
bacteria and the active amoeba' A two-day periodicity 
obtains for the active numbers of one species of 
flagellate Azotobacter, in the presence of Protozoa, 
can fix more atmospheric nitrogen than when alone 
Experiments on the reproductive rate of Colptdtum 
colpoda show that according to the age of the parent 
culture, death of some of tne organisms follow* 
inoculation into fresh medium, also that death 
occurs even during the period of maximum reproduc¬ 
tion—A C Seward The use of the microscope 
in palaeobotamcal research Microscopical investiga¬ 
tion can be applied to plants which have been 
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preserved m different states, are of different geological 
age, and belong to various divisions of the vegetable 
kingdom, and reference was made to the examination 
of fragments detached from imperfectly petrified 
stems which cannot be cut into sections Petrified 
roots of a C retaceous fern were described m illustration 
of the difficulty of distinguishing between inorganic 
and organic structures The architectural basis of 
plant organs has been remarkably persistent through 
the ages Recent pateobotanical discoveries have 
thrown little light on the problem of evolution 


Manchester 

Literary and Philosophical Society, April 24 — 
Mr W H fodd vice-president, in the chair —T H 
Pear A new type of number form The numbers 
appear to be on small square blocks It is possible 
by 1m iging i series of them tilted backwards to see 
at a glance a numerical series like x, 2, 4, 8 etc or 
even 1, J, \ i4n To sec this last fraction it 

is necessary in imagination, to approach t he form 
very closely Complex numbers like s /— 1 and 
J - 9 can be seen vaguely in undefined areas in the 
neighbourhood of 1 and 9 respectively Ihe form 
even represents a billion and a trillion, though it is 
difficult to see beyond a source of light (to look into 
which is hke looking at the sun) which exists near 
the place representing a million —W J Perry Hie 
neurological basis of human behaviour in society 
A calm, happy, peaceful behaviour is normal for man 
as he is at present constituted Since this type of 
behaviour is universal among peoples in the food- 
gathering ” stage of culture it must have been 
acquired at an eatly stage in the evolution of man 
who, in the course of the development of civilisation 
has speaking generally, exhibited war-like cruel, and 
angry types of behaviour to an increasing degree 
An explanation is sought by considering man s brain 
as consisting of two distinct parts—the optic thalamus 
and the cerebral cortex or neo-pallium Ihe optic 
thalamus represents the dominant part of the brain 
of the lower vertebrates The cortex is concerned 
with epientic ' sensibility the thalamus with 
emotional tone The increasingly violent behaviour 
of man as civilisation has proceeded can be referred 
to stimuli, due to certain social institutions which, 
by unduly exciting the thalamus undermine the 
control established by the cortex The removal of 
those institutions should therefore have tremendous 
effects on human behaviour 


Dublin 

Royal Dublin Society, April 24 —Prof J A Scott 
in the chair —A E Clark Evidence of displacement 
of Carboniferous strata in County Sligo Accurate 
plotting of the igneous dykes on the N coast of 
Co Sligo shows that a strip of country four miles 
wide, lying lust W of Aughris Head, has been dis- 

§ laced southwards between parallel faults for a 
istance varying from a quarter of a mile on the 
W side to three-quarters of a mile on the E —E J 
Sheehy Ihe comparative values of protein fat, 
and carbohydrate for the production of milk fat 
By feeding lactatmg goats for successive periods 
with carbohydrate, fat, and protein the relative 
values of these materials have been ascertained 
Protein (m excess of that required for milk protein 
and for body maintenance) and carbohydrate are 
equal in value and fat is 2\ times as valuable as 
either In rations containing less than a certain 
quantity of fat, however, the substitution of extra 
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fat for some of the carbohydrate gives results which 
credit fat with a value much higher than 2J tunes 
that of carbohydrate In addition to its food value, 
fat m the ration stimulates milk fat secretion, but 
a small quantity suffices for the latter purpose — 
T J Nolan and H W Clapham The utilisation 
of monomethylanihne in the production of tctryl 
In the nitration of monomethylanihne, mctamtrotetryl 
is formed in addition to totryl also crude tetryl 
formed from commercial dimethylanilme frequently 
contains the same impurity The use of mono- 
mcthylamline for the manufacture of tetryl has, 
apart from its cost, been hitherto regarded with 
dlsfa\oui Tetryl containing not more than almost 
inappreciable quantities of mctamtrotetryl can be 
obtained in good yield from monomethylanihne if 
the latter before nitration, is converted into its 
mtroso derivative The mtroso group influences the 
course of the nitration 


Paris 

Academy of Sciences, April 9 —M Albm Haller 
in the chair—\ Guntz and Benoit The ionising 
power of fused lithium hydride—Maurice Lecat 
The generahsation and modifications of a theorem 
of Frobemus —E O Lovett Certain functional 
properties of conics and their generalisations — 
Maurice Frdchet The existence of (Q) classes not 
complete —M Mandelbrojt Taylor’s senes with 
gaps —H C Levinson The gravitational field of 
n bodies in the theory of relativity —Ernest Csilser 
Some dynamical and geometrical properties of move¬ 
ment resulting from the conditions of M Angelesco 
—G Laville The propagation of maintained waves 
along an iron wire The expenmcntal results are 
m good agreement with the formula developed from 
Maxwell s equations but the formula deduced from 
Kirchoff’s theory leads to results not m accord with 
expenment—G Vavon and A Husson Catalysis 
and stenc hindrance A study of the reduction 
of cmnamic acid and esters anti alkylcinnanuc acids 
and esters by hydrogen in the presence of a platinum 
catalyst llie experimental results are in agreement 
with the predictions of the theory of stenc hindrance 
J F Durand The action of acetylene on zme ethyl 
Acetylene was passed into a solution of zinc ethyl 
in petroleum ether, and the yellow solid produced 
rapidly separated It gave the reactions of a zinc 
acetyhde water gave acetylene and zinc hydroxide 
Mercury diphenyl treated m a similar manner gave 
no reaction —W J Vernadsky Mendelejcffite a 
new radioactive mineral This mineral, found near 
Slud]anka (on lake Baikal), is a calcium urano-titano- 
niobate, containing about 23 5 per cent of U,0, 
Its crystalline form is described —Pli Schereschewsky 
and Ph WehrU Elements of a synthesis of the 
French and Norwegian methods of weather forecasts 
—Ch Janet Ihe ontogenesis of Volvox aureus — 
Lucien Daniel Variations of perfumes under the 
influence of grafting Experiments on grafting with 
wormwood (Artemtsis Absinthium) have shown that 
the modifications in the leaves and seeds are accom¬ 
panied by changes m the character of the essential 
oil the taste and perfume may improve Or deteriorate 
with differences m the species grafted —Raphael 
Dubois Tears and the functions of the lachrymal 
gland An enzyme has been isolated from the 
lachrymal glands of the cow it is neither an oxydase 
nor a peroxydase, but is a diastase hydrolysing starch 
hke ptyaline , the name lacrymase is given to it — 
M Lopez-Lomba and Mme Randoin The production 
of scurvy in the gumea-pig and young rabbit by 
means of a new food regime, complete and m bio- 
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chemical equilibrium depnvcd only of the factor C 
A food is. described containing all the necessary 
constituents except factor C The animals fed with 
this ration plus 3 c c of lime juice (factor f) made 
normal growth All the other animals fed with the 
same ration minus factor G, after a shoit period of 
rapid growth developed scurvy and died —.E Lesn£, 
Chnstou, and Vaglianos I he piss age into the milk 
of the C vitamins introduced by other means than 
the mouth—E hemandez Galiano Iht rhythmic 
contractions of Vorticclla — \ l Herrera The 
imitation of plismodu md chromatic structures by 
sodium silicate coloured with ivory black and diops 
of alcohol in diffusion It drops of absolute alcohol 
are allowed to diffuse into 1 syrupy solution of 
sodium silicate coloured with ivory black renurkablc 
imitations of cells nuclei and < hrom itic structures 
are produced I he structure can be preserved 
fairly well by washing the card with weak alcohol 
to remove trices ot alkali—A Pohcard Ihe 
mineralisation of histological sections by calcination 
and its interest as 1 general histochcmical method 
The method described in det ul permits the localisa 
tion of the minirnl elements in the positions tlwy 
occupy in the In mg tissue Rend Jeanne] Ihc 
evolution of tht copulatoiy appuatus m the genus 
Choleva The sexual chirictcrs in this genus both 
in the male and fetmle arc more trustworthy than 
the external characters m defining the species - 
Lucien Semichon 1 he prcpaiation of wine by 
continuous fermentation selection of the ferments 
by the alcohol nlre idy formed N itural feimcnt ition 
is due to elliptical yeasts, wild and apiculated yeasts 
Dematmm spores of cryptogams ind various bacteria 
all of which arc objectionable excejit the hist 
Sterilisation of the must, followed by the introduction 
of a pure yeast culture is economically impracticable 
In a must cont lining 5 pci cent of ilcohol the 
growth of the elliptic yeasts is fivouied and the 
objectionable organisms do not develop freely In 
practice, the addition of this amount of alcohol is 
not possiblt, but the sane result cm be obtained 
by a process of continuous fermentation A poition 
of the must is st irted fermenting with a cultiv ited 
east, and after the necessiry amount of ilcohol 
as been produced fresh must is added at a constant 
rate The method has been successfully applied on 
the large scale — Auguste Lumiire and Henri 
Couturier Barometric depression and anaphylactic 
shock Guinea-pigs sensitised by egg albumen, arc 
partially protected agunst aniphylactic shock by 
placing under a bell j ir in an atmosphere at about 
half the normal atmospheric pressure The mortality 
in the animals thus tieated was 40 per cent against 
80 per cent when the amm vis weie allowed to 
remain under normal pressure after the second 
injection —Jules Amar The law of vivireaction in 
pathology 

April 16 —M Albin Haller in the chair —Emile 
Picard The singularities of harmonic functions — 
Charles Richet The spleen a useful organ but 
not essential An account of experiments on 
the comparative effects of starvation of dogs with 
and without the spleen Animals can survive for 
long periods after removal of the spleen the experi¬ 
ments prove that animals without the spleert 
require more food to maintain their normal weight 
and die more quickly than normal animals when 
deprived of food — M d'Ocagne Normals of 
quadrics along their lines of curvature Charles 
Nicolle, Lt Burnet, and E Consed The micro¬ 
organism of epizootic abortion, distinguished from 
that of Mediterranean fever by the. absence of patho- 
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genic power for man Micrococcus melitensis (the 
organism of Maltese fever) and Bacillus abortus 
present striking similarities in their morphological 
characters cultures and pathogenic power towards 
the amm ils commonly used in laboratory experi¬ 
ments but B abortus proves to be innocuous to 
man Cultures injected into five voluntary subjects 
caused neither fever nor any other trouble haemo- 
cultures remained sterile md the agglutinating power 
was gcncially not developed -Georges Bouligand 
ihe singularities of harmonic functions —Gaston 
Bertrand 1 he problem of Dinchlet and the potential 
of the simple layer —G C Evans and H F Bray 
Poissons integral generiliscd — Andrd Plamol The 
influence of velocity and of temperature 01a the 
trution losses 111 ixplosion motors The engine was 
driven bv an electnc motor and the power used 
tneisurtd eleitucilly in one set of experiments the 
air port w is fully open, in another the air admitted 
was reduced to a minimum The frictional losses 
were found to be 1 linear function of the turns per 
minute the rate of increase being much larger thin 
w is exjiected Lxpciiroents were also made on the 
effect of varying the temperature of the cooling 
water — Wladimir de Belaevsky A problem of 
elasticity 111 two dimensions -M Mesnager Observa¬ 
tions on the preceding communication —Antonio 
Cabreira A method of obtaining the geographical 
co ordinates it any height of a star - t harles Nord- 
mann and C Lc Morvan Observations of the 
Plendes with the hctcrochrome photometer of the 
Pans Observatory A new method for determining 
stellar parallax by photometry The photometric 
me isurvnients given show that, for the stars of the 
Pleiades studied there exists a clear relation between 
the intensity distribution in the visible spectrum 
and the absolute magnitude of the star — P NoaiUon 
Superficial circulation —M Hadamard Remarks on 
the preceding communication —Albert Pirard Study 
of some mercury and krypton radiations with the 
view of their applications in metrology 1 no results 
of a large number of comparisons with the red cadmium 
line arc given, with the view of detecting the presence 
of satellites ot feeble intensity None of the lines 
compared (neon, krypton mercury) bthaved as a 
simple symmetrical line - 1don and Eugdne Bloch 
Spaik spectra of higher order Reply to a claim for 
priority by M Du loycr —M \ Catalan Spectrum 
senes and ionisation and resonance potentials of 
chromium and molybdenum —L J Simon and 
A J A Guillaumin The dctennination of carbon 
and hydrogen by thi use ot a mixture of sulphuric 
arid and silver bichromate The principle oi the 
method is the determination of the carbon dioxide 
produced by heating a known amount of substance 
with a mtasured excess of the oxidising mixture, 
and the determination of the excess by the addition 
of an easily eombustibk substance (potassium 
methylsulphate), and a second measurement of carbon 
dioxide Results of the application of the method 
to ten organic substances of varying types are given 
—M Lespieau borne derivatives of the glvcerol 
(OH)CH, CH(OH) C G GH.(OH) —A Wahl and 
W Hansen lsoindigotme and vndme Isomdigotme 
has been proved to lie identical with Laurent’s 
indine—M E Denaeyer The rocks collected by 
MM Ghudeau and Villatte m the central Sahara — 
E SchnaebeU The tectonic origin of the valleys 
of the eastern slojies of the Vosges—Louis Besson 
Observation of a parhelion of 90° —Rend Souiges 
The embryogeny ot the Valenanaceae The develop¬ 
ment of the embryo in Valcnanella olxtona —Pierre 
Georgdvitch The r61e of the centrosome in kinesis 
—Mile Lucienne Blum Modification of plants 
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submitted to culture under glass Comparative 
studies of the same plants grown under glass and in 
the open air Under glass the plant appears to be 
stabilised at an earlier stage of its growth The 
organs of secretion are always more abundant in 
the plant under glass—Henry Cardot and Henn 
Laugier The adaptation, transmission of acquired 
characters, selection by vital concurrence m the 
lactic ferment —Edouard Chatton and Mme M 
Chatton Sexuality provoked experimentally in an 
Infusona Glaucoma sctntillans Predominance of 
the conditions of the medium m its determinism — 
Jules Barrens The development of Echinoderms 


Asiatic Society of Bengal, April 4 —M A Wall 
Hinduism according to Muslim §uhs Some Sufi 
scholars of India conclude that India, like other 
countries, has produced prophets and saints, and 
that the teachmgs of the Vedas and Upanishads 
are m accordance with the Muslim Scriptures — 
W Ivanow A " witch case ” in medieval India 
A curious and complete case 01 sorcery in the form 
technically called envofltement from the Siyaru 
’1-Arifin (+ ad 1530) which is translated and 
annotated —H Mitra Epigraphic notes —H C 
Robinson and C B Kloss Some remarks on Mr 
C Stuart Baker’s new volume on the Birds (second 
edition) m the ‘ Fauna of British India A number 
of corrections are proposed for the Malaisian and 
eastern Indo-Chinese species dealt with —Zoological 
results of the Percy Sladen Trust Expedition to 
Yunhan in 1922, under the leadership of Prof J W 
Gregory —J C Brown An account of the country 
ttaversed by the Expedition ~ N Annandale Land 
molluscs Eighteen species and one local race are 
represented, of which five species (all belonging to 
the genus Buluminus or Ena) and one race of 
Hehcanon resmaems Heude are described as new — 
B Prasad Bivalve molluscs Six species of 
Corbicula from W Yunnan a Unionia and a 
Sphaenuin are recorded from I ake Tali —S W 
Kemp Decapod Crustacea Three crabs and a 
prawn of the genus Caridina were collected One 
of the crabs is a new species of Potannscus, while 
another (Potamon athmsomanum) is interesting as 
being a Himalayan form The Candina from Lake 
Tali is new and is remarkable on account of the 
secondary sexual characters of the male 


Official Publications Received 

Abiako Ivaturvctenskapllga Station (ibservatlons mCWorologlquas & 
Ablsko en 1921 Paitea et rtdlgioa par Uror llwlnmo Pp v+86 
(Stockholm Victor Pettersons Boktudustrlaktleliolag ) 

Ho port of the Kodalkanal Observatory for the fear 1922 Pp 8 
(Madras Government Press ) 8 annas 

Wiurth Annuel lleport of the Clover non of the Imperial Mineral 
Resources Bureau Pp 21 (London ) 

Medical Research Council Third Animal Report of the Industrial 
Fatiguo Research Board to 81st December 1922 (Including Personal 
Contributions from Investigators) Pp 88 (London H M Stationery 
Office ) *« net 


Diary of Societies 


MONDAY, Mar 14 

Victoria IssTiTDtr (at Central Buildings, Westminster) at 4 80 —Prof 
T O Pinches Assyro-Babylonian Israel Likenesses and Contrasts 

Royal Geographical Society (at Lowtlier Lodge, Kensington Gore), 
at o —Prof J W Gregory The Banda Arc, its Structure and Geo¬ 
graphical Relations , . _ .... 

Faraday Society (at Chemical Society) at 7 SO (Annual General Meet¬ 
ing) at 8 —8 P PcrmanandH L Saunders The Vapour Pressures of 
Concentrated Cane Sugar Solutions -E W J Hardies The Elasticity 
of Oiganogels of Cellulose Acetate —I) Stookdale An Example of 
Polymorphism In an [ntermetalho Compound —A T Norbury Some 
Expei imenta on the Hardness of Spontaneous Annealing of Lead —F C 


TUPSDAY, May IS 

llOYAi Institution os GntAr Britain at 8 -Prof A C Seward Arotio 
Vegetation or Test Ages (Tynd ill Lecture ) 

Koval 'Jtaiibtkal Society, at 4 16 — D R Wilson On Soma Recant 
< ontributiona to the Study of Industrial Fatigue 
institute or Tiu MB 1-OUT (at Institution of Electrical BnglueeraX at 
4 80 —G J Shave The Design and Maintenance of Commercial Motor 

Royal PnoronRAPUio Society or Great Britain (Pictorial Group) at 7 
Royal Anthropouxiilal Insthutk at 8 16-J H P Murray Native 
Ad ministration In Papua 


UPDflsDAY May 18 

Hoi al Meteoroloch ai Society at 6— M dt Carle 8 Salter and J 
Uhtaapoole The Hue!nation* of Annual Rainfall In the British tales 
considered cattographli ally -A W Clayden (a) An Improved Artino 
graph (l) Note on the Influence of a Glass Shade -Capt H E 
Bern at Notts on the Sumatias of the Malacca Strain 
(.EOLOOICAI Soiietv or I ondon at 6 80 -w B R King The Upper 
Ordovician Rocks of the South Western Berwyn Hills-1 rot W 1 
Pugh Die Geology of the District around Corrls and Aberlnflennl 

ItoiAiViuuiRi.oiicAL Society (Industrial Applications of the Mitre.scope 
Section) at 7—1, laverner The Prlnclplosand Applicatlonof Technical 
Metallurgical Mlcroscoj.j ~W M Ames Applications ol the Microscope 
in the Manufacture of Rubber ... 

RovAl Society or Arts at 8 — L Gastar Industrial Lighting ond the 
Pretention of Arridanta _ _ ,, 

Society for Constructive Birth Control and Racial Froi re™ (at 
Essex Hall, Strand) at 8 -Karl Russell Progress and the Law (to be 
followed by a discussion), 

TIIUR-'DA Y May 17 

llovAT iNSTiTDiiOhorGBEATHKiTAiN at8—Prof K G Coker Engineer 
mg Ihnblems solved by Photo elastic Methods (IX lmproicmcnt In 

l ,o A vTr,*ETv Co ,t l r 3 t o p iDr su rv n H s: <o a ™i«-i .1.™ 

metci (5) A Wa\e lenglh lorsnnnter and Its Use with the Universal 
Interferometer-Plot L N I. b lion and T C Harris Hie Diphasic 
Nature of Glass a* shown by Photo elastic Oheenatlous —Prof C B 
Inglls Stress Distribution in a Rectangular P.ate having two Opposing 
Kellis nh«ured in Opposite Directions—Prof T H Havelock Studies 
in Wave JUstance-Influence of the *oim of the Water plane Section 
of the Ship —W M H Greaves A certain lamily of Periodic Solutions 
of DitTeieiitial Equation* with an Application to the Tiiode Oacillator 
Ink)itutiom or Mining and Mftai lvbiiy (at Geological Society), at fi 30 
RIiKTobn Society and the Electro thkrai eutio Seciion or the Royal 
Sooifty or Medicine (Firat Annual Joint Meeting) (In the Barnes Hall 
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The Interior of a Star 1 

Prof A S BiDdincton, FRS 


O N December 13, 1920, the angular diameter of a 
star was measured for the first time m history 
with an apparatus devised by Prof A A Michelson 
Hitherto every star had appeared as a mere point of 
light, and no test had been able to differentiate it 
from a geometrical point But on that eventful 
evening a 20-foot interferometer constructed at the 
Mt Wilson Observatory was turned on the star 
Betelgeuse, and the measurement revealed that this 
star had a disc of a second of arc in diameter— 
about the size of a halfpenny 50 miles awiy I he 

distance of Betelgeuse is known roughly (unfortunately 
it cannot be found so accurately as the distant cs of 
many stars), so that we can convert this apjiarent 
size into approximate actual size Betelgeuse is not 
less than 200 million miles in diameter The orbit 
of the earth < ould be plat ed entirely inside it 
The stars are thus not limited to objects of com 
paratively small bulk like the sun, there are among 
them individuals truly gigantic in comparison Wt 
can add another step to the astronomical multiplica¬ 
tion table—a million earths make one sun, ten 
million suns make one Betelgeuse Tins is a com¬ 
parison of volume, not of amount of material It 
leaves open the question whether, in order to obtain 
one of these giants, we should take the material of 
ten million suns rolled into one, or whether we should 
take the matenal of the sun and inflate it to ten 
million times its present size There is no doubt that 
the latter answer is nearer the truth Betelgeuse, I 
admit, contains more matter than the sun (perhaps 
50 times as much), but in the mam its vast bulk is 
due to the diffuseness with which this matenal is 
spread out It is a great balloon of low density, much 
more tenuous than air, whereas m the sun the material 
is compressed to a density greater than water 
Whether the star is one of these balloon-likc bodies 
or whether it is dense like the sun depends on the 
stage of its life at which we catc h it It is natural to 
think that the stars gradually condense out of diffuse 
material, so that they become denser and denser as 
their life-history proceeds We can now see in the 
heavens samples of every stage m the development of 
a star The majonty of those seen with the naked 
eye are in the early diffuse state, that is not because 
these young stars, are really more numerous, but 
because their great bulk renders them brighter and 
more conspicuous What I shall have to say about 
the inside of a star refers chiefly to the young diffuse 
stars—the giant stars as they are called The reason 

1 Dfacount delivered at the Royal Institution on February 13. 


is that we understand muc h more tbout the properties 
of matter when it is in the condition of a perfect gas 
than when it is condensed , although the difficulties 
of treating a dense star like the sun are not insuperable, 
we have naturally made the most progress with the 
easier problem of giant stars 

IntI'RNAI Tlmperaturfs 
We only observe the physical conditions at the 
surface of a star and at first it might seem impossible 
to learn an) thing about the conditions in the interior 
Consider, for example, the question of temperature 
lht nature of the light received from Betelgeuse 
teaches us that the temperature is 3000° C —not an 
extravagantly high temperature judged even by 
terrestrial standards But this refers, of course, to 
the layer near the surface from which the observed 
light is coming, it is just the ni irginal temperature 
of the furnace affording no idea of the terrific heat 
within I shall not attempt to explain in detail how 
we manage to ealeulate the inside temperatures, but 
1 can perhaps show that there is a clue which can be 
followed up by appropriate mathematical methods 
Elasticity is a well-known property of a gas, lamihar 
to everybody through its practical application in the 
pneumatic tyre What gives the gas its elasticity or 
expansive force is its heat, that is to say, the energy 
of motion of its molecules (listening m all directions 
and continually tending to spread apart The greater 
the heat the greater the expansive forte Now at any 
pomt inside the star a eertun inndition of balance 
must be reached, on one hand we have the weight 
of all the layers above pressing down and trying to 
squeeze closer the gus inside, on the other hand we 
have the elasticity of this inside gas trying to expand 
and force the upper layers outwards Since neither 
one thing nor the other happens and the -.tar remains 
practically unchanged for hundreds of years, we must 
conclude that these two tendencies just balance 
At each point the elasticity and therefore the heat 
has to be of the exact amount needed to bear the 
weight of the layers above That is the principal 
clue by which we determine how much heat there 
must be at various depths inside the star 
The internal temperature depends on the particular 
star considered, but it is generally from 2 to 20 million 
degrees at the centre Do not imagine that this is a 
degree of heat so vast that ordinary conceptions of 
temperature have broken down These temperatures 
are to be taken quite literally Temperature is a mode 
of describing the speed of motion of the ultimate 
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particles of the matter In a mass of helium at I readiness and emits its radiation by leaking setherial 


ordinary temperatures the average speed of the atoms is 
rather less than 1 mile per second , at 4 million degrees 
it is 100 miles per second This is a high speed, but 
not a speed to feel um omfortable over Sir Ernest 
Rutherford describes atoms of helium moving at the 
rate of 100,000 miles a second I cannot vie with him 
I usually find that my physical colleagues are rather 
disappointed with our jog-trot atoms in the stars 

Material and AJthirial Heat 
We must imagine then a typical giant star as a 
mass of material with average density about that of 
air swollen to at least a thousand times the bulk of 
the sun The atoms of which it consists are rushing 
in all directions with speeds up to 100 miles a second, 
continually colliding and changing their courses Fach 
atom is being continually pulled inwards by the 
gravitation of the whole mass, and as continually 
boosted out again by collision with atoms below 
The energy of this atomic motion constitutes a great 
store of heat contained m the star, but this is only 
part of the store The star contains a store of another 
kind of heat —setherial heat, or aether-waves like those 
which bring to us the sun’s heat across 90 million 
miles of vacant space These waves also are hastenmg 
in all directions inside the star They are encaged 
by the material, which prevents them leaking into 
outer space except at a slow rate An aether-wave 
making for freedom is caught and absorbed by an 
atom, flung out in a new direction, and passed from 
atom to atom , it may thread the maze for hundreds 
of years until by ac c ident it finds itself at the star’s 
surface, free now to travel through space indefinitely, 
or until it ultimately reaches some distant world, and 
perchance entering the eye of an astronomer, makes 
known to him that a star is shining 
The possession of this double store of heat is a 
condition which we do not encounter in any of the 
hot bodies more familiar to us It is a new phase of 
matter beyond the reach of laboratory experiment, 
although happily the theory is so simple that there 
cannot be much uncertainty as to behaviour It is 
true that a red-hot mass of iron contains a little of 
this jEthenal heat in addition to the heat comprised 
m the motion of its molecules, but it is less than a 
billionth part of the whole Only in the giant stars 
does the aetherial portion rise to importance A 
red-hot metal emits aethenal heat, but it keeps no 
appreciable store, it converts the material heat into 
this form as it is required for use The star rejects 
this hand-to-mouth method, and although it is con¬ 
tinually changing elements of heat from one form to 
the other, it keeps a thousand years’ supply always m 


heat from the store In older theories this feature 
was not realised, it was supposed that convection 
currents must exist continually bringing up hot matter 
from the interior to replace the surface-matter which 
had radiated and cooled Now it is seen that the 
difficulty is rather in the other direction—how does 
the star dam back the store of aether-waves so that 
they do not escape from it faster than we observe ? 
This change of view has necessitated modifications of 
the older theories of Lane and others, and has on the 
whole considerably simplified the problem 

In the hot bodies of the laboratory the heat is almost 
entirely in the material form, the setherial portion 
being insignificant In the giant stars the heat is 
divided between the two forms in roughly equal 
amounts Can we not imagine a third condition m 
which this time the heat is almost wholly aethenal, 
the material portion being insignificant ? We can 
imagine it, no doubt, but the interesting, and I believe 
significant, thing is that we do not find it in Nature 

Light Prfssure 

You have heard of the pressure of light—that light 
actually has mass and weight and momentum and 
exerts a minute pressure on any object which obstructs 
it A beam of light or aether-waves is like a wind, a 
very minute wind as a rule , but the intense aethenal 
energy inside the star makes a strong wind This 
wind distends the star It bears to some extent the 
weight of the layers overhead, leaving less for the 
elasticity of the gas to bear That, of course, has to 
be taken into account in our calculation of the internal 
temperatures—making them lower than the older 
theory supposed Just as aether and matter share 
the heat-energy between them, so the aethenal wind 
and the material elasticity share the burden of support¬ 
ing the weight of the layers above We are able to 
calculate the proportions in which they share it To 
a first approximation the same proportion holds 
throughout nearly the whole interior, and the proportion 
depends only on the total mass of the star—not on 
the density or even on the chemical composition of 
the matenal Moreover, in order to make this calcula¬ 
tion we do not need any astronomical knowledge, 
all the constants in the formula have been determined 
by the physicist in his laboratory We need to know 
the average molecular weight of the material, but I 
shall tell you later how we are able to fix that approxi¬ 
mately in spite of not knowing what elements to expect 
in the star’s interior, that happens to be one of the 
benefits of dealing with very high temperatures 

Let us imagine a physicist on a cloud-bound planet, 
who has never heard tell of the stars, setting to work 
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to make these calculations for globes of gas of various I it will stop the at cumulation before the 35th globe 


dimensions Let him start with a globe tontainmg 
10 grams, then 100 grams, 1000 grams, and so on, so 
that his nth globe contains io B grams They mount up 
m size rather rapidly No 1 is about the weight of a 
letter , No 5, a man , No 8, an airship, No 10, an 
ocean liner, after that comparisons are dilfit ult to 
find The following table gives part of his results 

No of Globe Althorial Pleasure Material Pressure 

30 o 00000016 o 99999984 

31 o 000016 o 999984 

32 o 0016 o 9984 

33 ° 106 o 894 

34 ° 570 o 430 

35 0 850 o 150 

36 o 951 o 049 

37 0984 0016 

38 09951 00049 

39 o 9984 o 0016 

40 099951 000049 

It is obvious why I omit the rest of the tabic, it con¬ 
sists of long strings of o’s and 9’s But for the 33rd, 
34th, and 35th globes the table becomes interesting, 
and then lapses back into 9 s and o’s again Regarded 
as a tussle between aether and matter to control the 
situation, the contest is too one-sided to be interesting, 
except just from Nos 33 to 35, where something more 
exciting may be expected 

Now let us draw aside the veil of cloud behind 
which our physicist has been working and let him 
look up mto the skies He will find there a thousand 
million globes of gas all of mass between the 33rd and 
35th globes The lightest known star comes just 
below the 33rd globe, the heaviest known star is 
just beyond the 35th globe The vast majority are 
between Nos 33 and 34, just where the stherial 
pressure begins to be an important factor in the 
situation 

It is a remarkable fact that the matter of the universe 
has aggregated primarily into units of nearly constant 
mass The stars differ from one another in brightness, 
density, temperature, etc, very widely, but they 
all contain, roughly, the same amount of material 
With a few exceptions they range from i to 5 times 
the mass of the sun I think we can no longer be in 
serious doubt as to the general cause of this, although 
the details of the explanation may be difficult Gravita¬ 
tion is the force which condenses matter , it would if 
unresisted draw more and more matter together, 
building globes of enormous size Agamst this, 
aetherial pressure is the main disruptive force (doubt¬ 
less assisted by the centrifugal force of the star’s 
rotation), its function is to prevent the accumulation 
of large masses But this resistance, as we see, only 
begins to be senous when the mass has already nearly 
readied the 33rd globe, and if indeed it is efficacious, 


is reached, because by then it has practically com¬ 
pletely ousted its more passive partner (material 
pressure) We do not need to know exactly how 
strong the resistance must be m order to prevent the 
accumulation, because, when once the resistance begins 
to be appreciable, it increases \ery rapidly and will 
very soon reach whatever value is required All over 
the universe the masses of the stars bear witness that 
the gravitational aggregation proceeded just to the 
point at which the opposing force was called into play 
and became too strong for it 

Ascending and Descending Temperature 
Stages 

It was shown by Homer Lane in 1870 that as a 
gaseous star contracts its temperature will rise 
Bctelgcuse is typical of the first stage when the tem¬ 
perature has risen just far enough for the star to be 
luminous It will go on contracting and becoming 
hotter, its light changing from red to yellow and then 
to white But evidently this cannot go on indefinitely 
When the condensation has proceeded far enough the 
material will be too dense to follow the laws of a 
perftet gas A different law then begins to take 
control The rise of temperature becomes less rapid, 
is checked, and finally the temperature falls We can 
c ilculate tint the greatest temperature is reached at 
a density of about i to \ that of water The sun is 
denser than water, so that it has pivud the summit 
and is in the stage of falling temperature So long 
as the temperature is rising the brightness of the star 
scarcely changes It is becoming hotter, but smaller 
Calculation shows that the increased output of light 
and heat per square metre of surface, and the decreased 
area of the surface, verv nearly counteract one another, 
so that the total output remains fairly steady But 
on the downward path the falling temperature and 
diminishing surface both reduce the light, which falls 
off rapidly between the successive stages or types 
which we recognise That is entirely m accordance 
with what is observed to happen 

Taking any level of temperature, a star will pass 
through it twice, once ascending and once descending 
In the mam we have heen in the habit of classifvmg 
stars according to their surface temperature, because 
it is on this that the spectral characteristics of the 
light, its colour, and the chemical elements revealed, 
chiefly depend But that classification mixes together 
stars from an early ascending stage and from a later 
descending stage For example, a star like Betelgeuse 
just beginning its career is put in the same class with 
a dense red star which has run its course and reached 
its second childhood They are both red stars of low 
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temperature, and that was good enough for the early 
attempts at classification Sir Norman Lockyer 
always stoutly maintained the existence of the ascend¬ 
ing and dese ending series , but he was almost alone 
among spectroscopists in this lie did not actually 
succeed m separating the ascending and descending 
stars though sometimes he came very near to the 
right criterion We owe to Russell and Ilertzsprung 
the actual separation They discovered it not by 
spectroscopy, but by measuring the absolute brightness 
of stars , the greater brightness of the ascending stars, 
due to their large bulk, easily distinguishes them from 
the descending stars, at any rate m the low-temperature 
groups At the highest temperatures the two series 
merge into one another 

The disentangling of the two senes, and the recogni¬ 
tion of the true sequence of stellar evolution, is probably 
the most revolutionary and far-reaching of recent 
discoveries in stellar physics It began to oust the 
older view about 1914, and it is worth noticing that 
the discovery was made from observations coming under 
the province of the older astronomy and not what is 
general!) called astrophysics I he data were parallaxes, 
proper motions, double star orbits, etc 1 he spectro¬ 
scopists had been misled as to the order of evolution, and 
it was left to the rival branch of astronomy to show the 
way, but they were not to lie outdone for long 
Adams and Kohlschutter have found an easy spectro¬ 
scopic method for distinguishing the ascending and 
descending stars Although our mam purpose now 
is to grope in the interior of a star, perhaps we may 
emerge at the surface for a moment to consider what 
is the difference of surface condition of a diffuse 
and condensed star, respectively, which enables the 
spectroscope to distinguish between them 

Surface Conditions 

The state of the outermost layers of a star can, it 
would seem, be influenced by two factors only, (1) 
the intensity of the stream of radiant energy crossing 
through them and (2) the intensity of gravitational 
attraction holding them to the star The former is 
measured by the effective temperature, so that we 
have the two variable factors, temperature and gravity 
The spectrum presumably will vary as the conditions 
governed by these factors vary We must not expect 
to be able to classify the spectra accurately in a single 
sequence, they can vary m two directions The 
ordinary classification depends principally on the 
temperature factor, we may call this the longitudinal 
sequence Adams’s new method aims at disentangling 
the transverse sequence corresponding principally to 
the gravity factor We may say that his method is 
really a way of finding the value of gravity at the 


surface of a star, although it is not yet possible to -» 
put the value into actual numbers Clearly, gravity 
will be smaller in the diffuse stage than m the dense 
stage on account of the greater distance from the 
centre to the surface 

The effect of lowering gravity is to make the 
density smaller at corresponding temperature This 
introduces an important change m the state of the gas, 
namely, ionisation At moderately high temperatures 
the atoms begin to lose one or more of their most 
loosely attached electrons, a process called ionisation 
Ionisation is facilitated by low density and prevented 
by high density The theory of ionisation in stellar 
atmospheres has been chiefly worked out by M N 
Saha, who has arrived at many interesting results 
Here we need only remark that the ionised atoms 
give rise to different spectra, which have long been 
distinguished from the spectra of the neutral atoms 
The lower density m the atmosphere of diffuse stars 
should strengthen the “ enhanced ” lines due to 
ionised atoms, compared with the “ arc ” lines due 
to neutral atoms The difference in general is not 
very large, but the atoms of certain elements for which 
the conditions are most critical, are specially sensitive 
to the change of density This is the criterion which 
Adams and Kohlschutter found empirically, and it 
distinguishes quite easily the ascending and descending 
series To a limited extent it also distinguishes the 
larger and smaller stars within the same series 
Although the stars begin to shme on reaching a 
temperature of about 3000° and return to this tem¬ 
perature at the close of their luminous existence, they 
do not all climb the temperature-ladder to the same 
height The more massive stars climb higher than 
the light stars We can to some extent calculate 
the height to which they will go, but I am afraid 
the figures at present are very uncertain, though there 
is hope of improving them before long The sun’s 
surface temperature is now about 5900°, I do not 
think that it ever went higher than 66oo°, it had 
not sufficient mass to go beyond Sinus, nearly 2} 
times as massive as the sun, has climbed to 11,000°, 
and at the moment is practically at its maximum, 
having only just turned downward Still hotter 
stars like Rigel are known, and these must be more 
massive still At the other end of the scale a star 
of mass less than 1/7 of the sun would not be able to 
reach 3000°, and could scarcely be luminous, but 
in any case such small masses would be formed very 
seldom, for the reason explained earlier in this lecture 
It is a well-known fact that hot stars on the average 
are more massive than cool stars, we see that this 
is accounted for by the smaller stars being weeded 
out as the temperature-standard is raised. 
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Atoms and Electrons 

We have hitherto pictured the inside of a star as 
a hurly-burly of atoms and aether-waves We must 
now introduce a third population to join m the dance 
There are vast numbers of free electrons—unattached 
units of negative electricity More numerous than 
the atoms, the electrons dash about with a hundred¬ 
fold higher velocity—corresponding to their small 
mass, which is only 1/1850 of a hydrogen atom 
These electrons have come out of the atoms, having 
broken loose at the high temperature here involved 
An atom has been compared to a miniature solar 
system , a composite central nucleus carrying positive 
charge corresponds to the sun, and round it revolve 
m circular and elliptic orbits a number of negative 
electrons at comparatively large distances corrc 
sponding to the planets We know the number of 
satellite electrons for each element, sodium has n, 
iron 26, tin 50, uranium 92 Our own solar system 
with 8 revolving planets represents an atom of oxygen 
The thermodynamical theory due mainly to Nernst 
permits us to tabulate roughly how many of these 
break loose under given conditions of temperature 
and density, and in a typical star a large proportion 
of them must have become free 

This condition solves for us our thief difficulty as 
to the molecular weight of stellar material Wc need 
to know it in order to perform our calculations as to 
the state of the star , and at first sight it might seem 
hopeless to arrive at the molecular weight without 
knowing the elements which (onstitute the bulk of 
the material But suppose first that the temperature 
is so high that all the satellite electrons have broken 
away An atom of sodium will have separated into 12 
particles, namely, 11 electrons and 1 mutilated atom, 
its atomic weight 23 is divided between 12 independent 
particles, so that the average weight of each is 
23/12 = 192 Next take iron the atomic weight 56 
is divided between 27 particles, average 2 07 For 
tin we have 119 divided by 51, average 2 34 For 
uranium, 238 divided by 93, average 2 56 It 
scarcely matters what element we take, the average 
weight of the ultimate particles (which is what we 
mean by the molecular weight) is always somewhere 
about 2 If only the stars were a bit hotter than they 
actually are, it would make our task very easy Un¬ 
fortunately, they aje not hot enough to give complete 
separation, and the actual degree of separation will 
depend on the temperature of the star, thus intro¬ 
ducing a difficult complication Generally at least 
half the electrons are detached and the molecular 
weight must be taken as between 3 and 4 I hope 
that the theory of this dissociation of electrons will be 


improved, because at present it is the chief bar to 
rapid progress with the theory of stellar constitution 
It is a great help to know that the molecular weight 
is between 3 and 4, but we have reached a stage 
when it is becoming necessary for progress to know 
it for each star within much closer limits 

Brightnfss and Mass 

We pictured a physicist on a cloud-bound planet 
who was able from laboratory data to predict how 
large would be the masses into which the material 
of the universe must aggregate Let us now set him 
a Iiarder task We inform him that we have observed 
these masses of gas, and, choosing one equal, say, to 
his 34th sphere, we ask him to predict how bnghtly 
it will shine I have already mentioned that the star 
keeps practically the same brightness so long as it is 
a perfect gas ascending in temperature, so it should 
not be necessary to give the physicist any data except 
the precise mass To use the same plan as before, we 
imagine a series of lamps of 10 candle-power, 100 
candle-power, 1000, and so on, and his task is to 
pick out which lamp in this series corresponds ap¬ 
proximately to the star I believe that it is now 
possible for him to perform this task and to pick out 
(correctly) the 31st lamp But for this purpose it is 
not enough that he should know all about the heat 
stored in the intenoT of the star, the brightness of 
the star depends on the rate at which the aether- 
waves are leaking out, and that intioduces a new 
subject—the obstructive power of the mavenal atoms 
which dam back the radiant flow 

Another name for this obstructive power is opacity 
A substance which strongly obstructs the passage of 
light and heat waves is said to be opaque The rising 
temperature towards the centre of the star urges the 
heat to flow outwards to the lower temperature level, 
the opacity of the material hinders this flow The 
struggle between these two factors decides how much 
light and heat will flow out We have calculated the 
internal temperature-distribution, so that we know all 
about the first factor, if then we can observe the 
outward flow which occurs, that should settle the value 
of the second factor—-the opacity The outward flow 
is capable of observation because it constitutes the 
heat and light sent to us by the star 

One of the troubles of astronomy is that our in¬ 
formation about the stars is so scattered We know 
the mass of one star very accurately, but we do nO^ 
know its absolute brightness , we know the brightness 
o! another but not its mass , for a third we may have 
an accurate knowledge of the density but nothing else. 
For Sinus, Procvon, and a Centaun our knowledge is 
fairly complete and accurate, but not any of these are 
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giant stars m the state of a perfect gas, and they are 
therefore useless for the present discussion But w ithm 
the last year we have been fortunate enough to obtain 
complete and very accurate information for one of the 
giant stars, Capella This is another of the benefits 
which astronomv has derived from Prof Michelson’s 
interferometer method of observation The brighter 
component of Capella (which is a double star) lias a 
mass 4 2 times that of the sun and a luminosity 160 
times greater We can use these facts to calculate the 
opacity of (apella in the way I have described, it 
turns out to be 150 in C G S units To illustrate the 
meaning of this, let us enter Capella and find a region 
where the densitv is that of the terrestrial atmosphere 
we are accustomed to , a slab of this gas only 6 inches 
thick would form an almost opaque screen Onlv 
of the radiant energy falling on one side would get 
through to the other, the rest being absorbed by the 
gas 

Absorption of X-rays in Stars 

It seems at first surprising that 6 inches of gas could 
stop the sether-waves so effectively, but we might 
have anticipated something like this from general 
physical knowledge We give different names to 
sether-waves according to their wave-length The 
longest are the Hertzian waves used in wireless tele¬ 
graphy , then come the invisible heat-waves, then 
light-waves , then photographic or ultra-violet waves 
Beyond these we have X-rays and finally—the shortest 
of all—the y-rays which are emitted bv radioactive 
substances 

Where in this series &re we to place the sether-waves 
in the interior of a star ? It is solely a question of 
temperature, and the aether-waves at stellar tempera¬ 
tures are those which we call X-rays—more precisely, 
they are very “ soft ” X-rays Now X-rays, and soft 
X-rays especially, are strongly absorbed by all sub¬ 
stances The opacity which we have found in Capella 
is of the same order of magnitude as the opacity of 
terrestrial substances to X-rays measured m the 
laboratory The following table shows a few of the 
laboratory results compared with the astronomical 
value for Capella 


Wave length 

Absorption coefficient (opacity) i 


(A) 

Aluminium 

Iron. 

Silver 

Capella. 

05 

095 

I I 

I 3 

23 

10 

2 

rr 

21 

136 

80 

123 

205 

IO 

s 

152 - 

150 


We have been performing an investigation of the 


absorption of X-rays m a star, parallel to investigations 
on the same subject made m the laboratory In one 
respect the physicist has a big advantage because he 
can vary the material experimented on, whereas we 
have to be content with the material, whatever it is, 
composing the stars But, as you see from the table, 
the physicist is also interested in finding how the 
absorption changes for different wave-lengths We can 
follow him m this, and even do better than him, because 
he is restricted by certain practical difficulties to a 
narrow range of wave-length, whereas we can explore 
a range of wave-length covering a ratio of at least 
10 to x, by using stars of different temperatures It 
is true that our results are not y et very accurate , we 
have only one star, Capella, for which a really good 
determination is possible, but for other stars rough 
values can be found The terrestrial results indicate 
an extremely rapid change of absorption for slight 
alterations of wave-length (as is seen from the table), 
the astronomical results, on the contrary, give a nearly 
steady absorption-coefficient We cannot yet detect 
certainly whether it increases or decreases with wave¬ 
length , at any rate there is nothing like the rapid 
change shown in the foregoing table This profound 
discrepancy between astronomical and laboratory re¬ 
sults leads us to inquire more deeply into the theory 
of absorption in a star It will be found that there is 
a good reason for it 

We have been taking advantage over our cloud- 
bound physicist by having a preliminary peep at an 
actual star We are not going to allow him to do that 
He must not use astronomical observations to deter¬ 
mine the opacity, but must be able to predict the 
astronomical value either from pure theory or from 
terrestrial experiments This study is of special in¬ 
terest because it plunges us at once among those 
problems which are most exercising practical physicists 
at the present time We started to explore the interior 
of a star, we shall presently find ourselves in the 
interior of an atom 

It is now generally agreed that when aether-waves 
fall on an atom they are not absorbed continuously, 
The atom lies quiet waiting its chance and then 
suddenly swallows a whole mouthful at once The 
waves are done up in bundles called quanta and the 
atom has no option but to swallow the whole bundle 
or leave it alone Generally the mouthful is too big 
for the atom’s digestion, but the atom does not stop 
to consider that, it falls a victim to its own greed— 
m short, it bursts One of its satellite electrons shoots 
away at high speed, carrying off the surplus energy 
which the atom was unable to hold The bursting 
could not continue indefinitely unless there were some 
counter-process of repair The ejected electrons travel 
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about, meeting other atoms, alter a time a burst atom I atom This nucleus has a highly complicated struc- 


meets a loose electron under suitable conditions and 
induces it to stay and heal the breach The atom is 
now repaired and ready for another mouthful as soon 
as it gets the chance 

From this cause a big difference arises between 
absorption of X-rays m the laboratory and in the stars 
In the laboratory the atoms are fed very slowly, the 
X-ray bundles which they feed on can be produced by 
us only in small quantities Long before the atom has 
the chance of a second bite it is repaired and ready 
for it But in the stars the intensity of the X-rays is 
enormous , the atoms are gorged and cannot tike 
advantage of their abundant chances Ihe consump¬ 
tion of food by the hungry hunter is limited by his 
skill in trapping it, the consumption by the prosperous 
profiteer is limited hy the strength of his digestion 
Laboratory experiments test the atom’s skill in latch¬ 
ing food , stellar experiments test how quickly it re¬ 
covers from a meal and is ready for another 1 hat is 
why the absorption follows a different law m the two 
cases 

Capture of Electrons 

To predii t the stellar absorption-coefficient we must 
accordingly fix attention on the rate of repair of the 
burst atoms Ihe atom is wandering about advertis¬ 
ing a \aiancy for an electron, and numbers of ejected 
electrons are rushing about on holiday Many elec¬ 
trons will come up, look at the situation, and go off 
again How is the atom to trap the electron into 
taking up the situation ? I will give you the solution 
of this problem which I am inclined to think fairly 
probable, though I have not found many who igrcc 
with me We mav compare the electron to a striv 
planet entering the solar system from outside, bearing 
m mind, however, that the planets (satellite electrons) 
must be supposed to repel the invader, and the sun 
(positive nucleus) attracts it Dynamics teaches us 
that, provided no actual material collision occurs, the 
intruder will scarcely ever be captured, but alter 
stirring up things a little will retreat again towards 
infinity There are exceptions, as when the sun and 
Jupiter conspire to capture a comet, but these would 
be very rare in the conditions corresponding to an 
atom In some cases the intruder would turn the 
tables by carrying off a regular planet, thus compen¬ 
sating for the occasions when it was itself captured 
Probably, as regards repair of the atom, as much liarm 
as good would be done on the average 
More delicate persuasion being of no avail, there 
seems nothing left but for the atom to secure its 
electron by brute obstruction For this reason I take 
the view that usually the capture of an electron occurs 
through its running against the positive nucleus of the 


ture, the iron nucleus, for example, consisting of 86 
distinct charges arranged in some kind of equilibrium 
If by accident an electron runs full tilt into this packed 
mass, it will agitate it and lose energy m so doing, 
it will relxiund, no doubt, but with smaller velocity 
insufficient to carry it out of the sphere of attraction 
of the atom 3 By a process of exclusion this seems 
the only method consistent with dynamical laws by 
which the atom can secure the electron needed for its 
repair Therefore I have concluded that the actual 
electron trap is none other than the positive nucleus— 
a region at the centre of the atom known to be about 
10' 12 cm m radius It must be remembered that 
the nucleus attracts the cite trims and will sweep 
into the trap many which were not initially aimed 
at it 

This thtory has been adversely critised mainly on 
the ground that it is entirely accordant with the laws 
of dvnamics At first sight that might not seem a 
grave objection , but we have got so used to the atom 
behaving in a wav whuh violates the classical laws, 
that any theory which does not violate them is liable 
to be viewed with suspuion While admitting that 
there arc uneertam possibilities m the mysterious 
region in the interior of an atom, we must note that 
the present problem belongs to a (lass of investigations 
in whuh the usual dynimicil laws are applied by 
physicists, often with muih succe s It concerns the 
motion of a free electron ml \et forming part of 
any permanent quantised system -a problem which 
occurs in the theory of conduction of electricity in 
metals, in thermionic phenomena and in the scattering 
of a- and /3-pirticles In these problem? physicists 
are accustomed to assume (rightly or wrongly) that 
the classical laws of dvnamus are observed and we 
have onlv followed their (good or bad) example In 
particular in Rutherford’s experiments on scattering, 
the classic al laws of fore e are iound to hold good almost 
to the bound iry of the nucleus itself Tnere seems 
to be a fair presumptive evidence that our stellar 
problem should be ittackcd in the same way, 
although wc admit that unknown circumstances may 
mtervene * 

The strong point in our favour is that this theory 
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actually does give a value of the absorption-coefficient 
agreeing with astronomical observation Thus for 
Capella the calculated value is iio as compared with 
the observed value 150 There are certain doubtful 
factors which permit of the result being varied by a 
factor 2 or possibly 3, and we lay no stress on the 
precise accordance But it appears to be possible 
to predict on this hypothesis the brightness of a star 
of known mass like Capella to within a magnitude, 
which amply solves the problem proposed to our 
physicist on the cloudy planet It may be added that 
the theory also explains why the absorption in giant 
stars is nearly independent of the wave-length, but 
that is a more elementary result which becomes 
apparent as soon as we realise that the problem is 
concerned with the rate of repair of the atoms, many 
alternative theories of the conditions of repair would 
lead to the same conclusion 

Source of SrsuAR Enfrgy 
The store of aitherial heat and the store of material 
heat in the star may be compared to the accumulators 
of a power station We have not yet discovered the 
dynamos The accumulators would run down in a 
few thousand years if they were not replenished 
What is the source of the energy maintaining (and 
during the ascent of temperature increasing) this 
internal store ? We believe now that the source is 
sub-atomic energy One theory is that inside the 
6tar the simpler elements are gradually being built 
up into more complex elements, and energy is liberated 
in the process, a more drastic view is that matter is 
being entirely annihilated, setting free the whole of 
its energy of constitution Taking the first theory, 
the most conspicuous known case is in the formation 
of helium from hydrogen We do not know how to 
make helium from hydrogen, but we know that it is 
so made , we know also that o 8 per cent of the mass 
disappears in the process, and this must be the mass 
of the energy—aether-waves — liberated when the 
change occurs ^Ether-waves weigh very light, and 
the energy available from this source is colossal If 
5 per cent of the star consists of hydrogen which turns 
mto helium as a first step in the formation of the 
higher elements, that would provide energy sufficient 
for all reasonable demands 
We might perhaps expect that the earliest stars 
would consist almost entirely of hydrogen, the evolu¬ 
tion of the higher elements having little chance of 
beginning until the interior became hot enough to 
stimulate the process But a difficulty arises here 
For astronomical reasons it seems impossible to admit 


that even the earliest stars contain more than a very 
moderate proportion of hydrogen I have referred 
to the fact that our calculations have been practically 
independent of the chemical constitution of the star; 
but one reservation ought to have been made— 
provided it is not made oj hydrogen Hydrogen gives 
results differing widely from all the other 91 
elements 

To assume hydrogen as the material would in most 
cases destroy the general accordance of theory and 
observation , indeed it is a way of realising the goodness 
of this general accordance to note how it disappears 
when hydrogen is substituted mstead of a normal 
element I think, therefore, that the process of 
element-building from protons and electrons must 
have begun before the stellar stage is reached This 
is a curious detached piece of knowledge to have 
come across in exploring the interior of a star—-to be 
able to deny that it is mainly composed of hydrogen 
though any of the other 91 elements may be present 
to any extent, and it is still more cunous that hydrogen 
should be the element which we were tempted to 
build the stars with, so that this apparently random 
denial hits the mark 

Admixture of hydrogen diminishes the proportion 
of sethenal energy and setherial pressure, and so permits 
gravitation to aggregate larger masses The occasional 
formation of stars of exceptionally large mass (20 
to 80 times the sun’s) may be due to the accidental 
prevalence of hydrogen in the region where they 
originated—that is to say, the material was in a more 
primitive state as regards evolution of the elements 

We need not be greatly concerned as to whether 
these rude attempts to explore the interior of a star 
have brought us to anything like the final truth 
We have, I think, been able to recognise some of the 
leading factors participating in the problem and to 
learn how many varied interests are mvolved The 
partial results already attained correspond well enough 
with what is observed to encourage us to think we 
have begun at the right end in disentangling the 
difficulties, and we do not anywhere come agamst 
difficulties which appear likely to be msuperable 
The fact is that gaseous matter at very high tempera¬ 
ture is the simplest kind of substance for a mathe¬ 
matical physicist to treat To understand all that 
is going on in the material of a desk, for example, is 
a really difficult problem almost beyond the aspira¬ 
tions of present-day science, but it does not seem too 
sanguine to hope that m a not too distant future we 
shall be able to understand fully so simple a thing as 
a star 
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School and Sex 1 

I N 1920 the Consultative Committee of the Board of 
Education was reconstituted by Order in Council, 
and two urgent problems, of scientific character and 
far-reaching importance, were referred to it almost 
immediately for inquiry and advice namely, first, 
what degree of differentiation is desirable, for hoys and 
girls respectively, in the teaching of secondary schools , 
and, secondly, what use can be made, m the public 
svstem of education, of psychological tests On the 
subject of the former reference the committee has 
received a vast body of evidence from a long list of 
witnesses—from medical men and psychologists, from 
teachers and examiners, from emplovers and business 
men, and the results of its inquiries have now been 
brought together in the pages of the report before us 
The first chapter, largely the work of the committee’s 
secretary, Mr R F Young, provides an admirable 
history of the curriculum m secondary schools for boys 
and girls , and this brief chronological survey is followed 
by a descriptive account of the present system of 
secondary education, so far as it bears upon the terms 
of the committee’s reference The education of what 
was once considered to be the weaker or the gentler sex 
has passed through two opposite phases, and is entering 
upon a third The first was a phase of ertiphasised sex- 
difference based upon a supposed sex-mequality It 
was the stage of feminme accomplishments and nothing 
more, it was also, therefore, a stage of educational 
inefficiency During the second period—p period of 
reaction—education was based upon an assumed 
equality of the sexes, and reformers claimed, and 
endeavoured to seture, an identity of education for 
boys and girls, regardless of sex-difference This, too, 
has not been entirely successful 1 he committee now 
discovers signs of a third stage—a stage which its own 
report will undoubtedly strengthen and reinforce— 
which recognises that equality does not demand 
identity, and would allow the widest possible free¬ 
dom for all individuals, no matter which their sex 
might be, to develop their special talents, and to prepare 
themselves for their future duties, according to the 
peculiar tastes and capacities of each 
It is, however, the central section of the report which 
will command the greatest scientific interest Here the 
committee has collected together all the available 
evidence dealing with the physical and mental differ¬ 
ences between boys and girls during the critical years of 
development 

The known facts regarding the anatomical and 
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physiological differences between the sexes are concisely 
summarised m a special appendix by Dr J G Adami 
The point of chief significance is the peculiarly rapid 
growth of the girls during the earlier phases of puberty 
It is remarked that, as a consequence, the girl is almost 
adult while the boy is still adolescent The memo¬ 
randum ends by noticmg that some of the most signifi¬ 
cant physiological differences are to be found in the 
activities of the glands of internal secretion, and, since 
recent research shows that these glands are intimately 
connected with emotional activity, this subtle physical 
difference is not without a deep psychological bearing 
As regards psychological differences generally, the 
committee has found that two opposing views appear to 
be entertained by various persons who have expressed 
opinions upon the subject The first view maintains 
that “ the higher the level reached in the development 
both of species and of individuals, the greater is the 
sex divergence ” , and concludes that “ educationally 
the first and safest classification is that which is based 
upon sex ” The second view insists that “ sex is the 
cause of only a small fraction of the mental differences 
between individuals,” the divergences of man from 
man, and of woman from woman, being far greater than 
those between one sex and the other 
The committee has reviewed the few scientific investi¬ 
gations carried out upon this problem both in Fngland 
and in America, and has manifestly decided that the 
weight of the evidence is upon the side of the second 
of these alternative beliefs It Ins been stated, upon 
statistical grounds, that the largest sex-differences are 
physical differences—differences in height, in weight, 
and in bodily strength Intellectual differences are 
far smaller, and here again the wider divergences 
are discovered not upon the higher but upon the 
lower levels of the mind, namely, in processes involving 
simple sensory or motor activity, in sensation and in 
movement, m the higher and more complex processes 
—in general intelligence and in ability to reason—the 
differences during the school period are extremely 
small In memory and retentiveness, it is true, girls 
seem to surpass boys, and women to surpass men , nor 
is this without an obvious educational bearing But of 
all psychological differences the most significant are 
those that relate to temperament and character It is 
the quality of her emotions which, m the mental sphere, 
chiefly distinguishes the woman from the man 
Thus, inborn sex-differences in mentality are far 
slighter than has been popularly assumed On the 
other hand, the cumulative result of the emotional 
divergence, and still more of the difference m social 
functions, has resulted m wide separation of interest 
and outlook, which is only in a small degree innate and 
ineradicable, and is chiefly due to tradition, and to the 
NO 2794, VOL. Ill] 


varying play of educational influences, whether con¬ 
scious or unconscious 

In actual educational attainments, the differences 
vary considerably according to the circumstances of 
teaching Where boys and girls have been taught 
together in mixed schools, the differences may be barely 
discernible, but where they have been taught in 
distinct departments, there the divergence is wider 
Such differences can be measured easily by means of 
standardised scholastic tests 

The chief ascertainable differences appear to be the 
following boys are better at arithmetic, mathematics, 
physical sciences, classical languages, geography, and 
drawmg, girls are better at reading, spelling, hand¬ 
writing, English composition, English literature, and 
posstbly history, modern languages, and biological 
sciences Here verv plainly the effects of mterest and 
tradition are at work quite as much as constitutional 
differences of intellectual capacity The part played 
by the two factors, however, can only be disengaged 
by further inquiry 

Indeed, the most suggestive paragraphs of the whole 
report are those in which the committee emphasises the 
need for further research It is pointed out that the 
provisional conclusions arrived at rest mainly upon the 
casual impressions and subjective opinions of school¬ 
masters—men of considerable practical experience, but 
of little or no psychological traming, and it is urged 
that there is both room and need for a widespread co¬ 
operative inquiry, m which strict scientific methods 
shall be employed, and m which teachers, psychologists, 
and medical men shall all take part 


Science and Superstition of Primitive 
Mankind 

The Golden Bough a Study in Magic and Religion 
By Sir James George Frazer Abridged Edition 
Pp xiv+756 (Macmillan and Co, Ltd , London, 
1922) i8r net 

IR JAMES FRAZER’S “ Golden Bough ” is in 
many respects the greatest achievement of 
anthropology—a science the short life-history of which 
allows still of a rapid surVfey and a correct apportion¬ 
ment of values The book, like no other work, expresses 
the spirit of modem humanism—the union of classical 
scholarship with folk-lore and anthropology The 
marble forms of antique legend and myth are made to 
lend their beauty to the crude and queer customs of 
the savage and the uncouth usages of the peasant, 
while the Gods and Heroes of Olympus receive Sn 
exchange the vitalising breath of life and reality from 
their humbler yet more animate counterparts 
It is difficult to review a new version of the work in 
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the ordinary manner It would be as presumptuous 
to assess the value of a universally acknowledged 
masterpiece of literary art and a classic of scholarship 
as it would be unnecessary to indicate the scope of a 
work known to every cultured man, a work which has 
exercised paramount influence over several branches 
of learning and has created new lines of scientific 
research But though it is superfluous to praise the 
book or to explain it, the appearance of the abridged 
edition seems an opportune occasion for us anthropo¬ 
logists to undertake a little examination of conscience 
with regard to this classic We all admit that we owe 
an immense debt to the author of the Golden Bough 
and to his work, but have we acquitted ourselves well 
of an obligation, have we given him his due in return ? 
By this I mean, have we taken all that has been offered 
to us and made the most of it ? Have we followed his 
lead to the end of the road, have we searched every¬ 
where where the light of the Golden Bough has shone ? 

For this is the difference between the economic 
and the spiritual order of things that in the former 
it is good to receive material benefits, and, speaking 
without cant, painful to give them, while in matters 
of the mind it is a joy to bestow but a burden to take, 
since this has to be done in an unselfish submission 
of the spirit, and requires obedience, discipline, and 
patience 

Surveying the immense influence exercised b> this 
and Eraser's other works on contemporary humanistic 
literature, it might appear as if this quarry of inspira¬ 
tion and fact, however rich, must have by now become 
nearly exhausted Literally half the subjects of modem 
anthropological argument and controversy have been 
submitted by Frazer for discussion totemism, 
problems of the taboo, origins of kmship and chieftain¬ 
ship, primitive conceptions of the soul and spiritual 
life—the list could be drawn out indefinitely by going 
mto more detail In Great Britain, in France, in 
Germany and the United States, whole schools of 
anthropological science have flourished or grown 
rankly, respectively, on the ground broken and first 
cultivated by Frazer It is enough to mention the 
names of Crawley, Marett, Durkheim, Hubert and 
Mauss, Van Gennep, Wundt, Freud and his school (in 
their anthropological studies), who m their work, some 
of it of the very first rank, are more or less dependent 
on Frazer and his initiative Yet it would be easy to 
show that even this immense and most valuable 
Frazerian literature has left enormous areas within 
the enclosure of the Golden Bough ready for further 
cultivation 

It is not from the side of theory, however, that I 
wish to approach this great work, but, as a field-worker, 
from the point of view of actual research among 
NO. 2794 , VOL. Ill] 


savage races The test of a scientific achievement lies 
in its power of anticipation and of prophecy a sound 
theory must be the forerunner of empirical discoveries, 
it must allow us to foreshadow new facts not yet 
ascertained by observation It is not when a man 
talks to us about things we have seen already, but when, 
from his study, he can foretell unsuspected events, can 
direct us towards unforscen treasures of fact, and guide 
our researches in unexplored countries, it is only then 
that the value of his theories is put beyond doubt or 
cavil This is well known in natural science, where the 
value of a theory is always gauged by its lead in the 
laboratorv or m the field In humanistic and historical 
science the honour of a prophetic voice has been 
reserved to its youngest off-shoot, anthropology For 
though “ history never repeats itself ” when we watch 
it over a relatively brief span, mterested in its detailed 
course of accidental happenings, yet the evolution of 
culture, taken as a whole, is submitted to definite rules 
and regularities, and human nature, broadly viewed, 
as it breaks through the media of various civilisations 
and stages of development, remains the same, and, being 
subject to laws, is thus capable of prediction 
The Golden Bough has had a triumphant career in 
this respect One after the other the main supports of 
the loftv edifice, which at first might have appeared 
entirely carved out of the author’s creutive imagination, 
were traced to the solid bedrock of fact bv subsequent 
discoveries among the backward races The most 
fantastic feature in the ritual of Anna, the succession 
by murder led the author to the theorv of the killing 
of divine kings, tarried out bv certain savage^, m order 
to prevent their end by disease or senile decay This 
theory, when first emitted, had only partial and meagre 
evidence in recorded fact But the brilliant discoveries 
of Dr and Mrs Seligman about the divine kmgs of 
the Shilluk, about their violent end, regularly inflicted 
after a term of reigning, and about the spiritual suc¬ 
cession by the transmission of the soul, confirmed Sir 
James Frazer’s theoretical assumptions m every detail 
hollowing this, field-work has brought, and is still 
bringing, fresh evidence, enough to prove that Frazer’s 
researches have revealed an institution of the greatest 
importance among backward races 
Sir James Frazer was the first to express the view that 
before humanity had begun to worship spiritual beings 
there was a stage of belief and ritual, essentially magical, 
in which man assumed a fixed order of Nature, subject 
to the power of specific incantations and rites Modem 
research among savages, m the measure as it penetrates 
more deeply mto the comprehension of native ideas, 
tends to establish the correctness, not only of the 
general assumption of the magical stage in evolution, but 
also of Sir James’s detailed theories of the psychology 
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of magic The nature of primitive kingship and power, 
the paramount role played by the taboo and its 
psychology , the importance of harvest ritual and cere¬ 
monies among savages—in all this it would be easy to 
show what copious results recent field-work has pro¬ 
duced by following the suggestions and inspirations of 
the Golden Bough 

An irrefutable though somewhat external proof of 
this is to be found m the ever-increasing bulk of the 
book as it passes through successive editions, a score of 
new instances appearing to testify to the truth of some 
of Frazer’s fundamental propositions, where previous 
evidence was able only to supply a few 

To mention only the other masterpiece of Sir James 
Frazer, “ Totemism and Fxogamy,” we find again, after 
some thirty years, a small volume expanded into four 
large ones by the rich harvest of facts which followed the 
theoretical forecasts of the author The ignorance of 
paternity, at first observed by Spencer and Gillen among 
one tribe onlv, was at once recognised by Frazer as of 
extreme importance for the early forms of totemic 
belief and organisation and kmship Here again 
this forecast was confirmed, not only by further re¬ 
searches of Sir Bald wm Spencer in the north of Australia, 
but also by the discoveries of Dr Rivers m the New 
Hebrides, and by the findings of the present reviewer 
among a number of Papuo-Melanesian tribes of Eastern 
New Guinea There this ignorance is of extreme 
importance in shaping the matnhneal ideas and 
institutions of the natives, and is also closely connected 
with their totemism 

There seems to be some need of emphasising this 
empirical fecundity of the book—that is, its essentially 
scientific value The great admiration which this 
work has inspired as a literary masterpiece and as a 
classic of comparative history, folk-lore, and archaeology, 
seems to have overshadowed the merits of the book as 
an organiser and director of field-work These merits 
are due, not only to the learning and to the constructive 
craft of Sir James, but also mainly to his genius in under 
standing the fundamentals of human nature, especially 
of the nature of primitive man, such as we see him 
represented by the peasant and the savage In no 
other work can we find the same intimate understanding 
of savage modes of thought and behaviour, the same 
unfailing capacity to interpret the savage’s customs, 
ideas, and traditions from his own point of view, the 
same prophetic intuition of what is really impor¬ 
tant with the native and what is secondary It is 
because of that that no other work of anthropological 
theory has received such brilliant confirmation from 
later researches m the field, nor is any one of them 
likely to stimulate future research to the same degree 
as the Golden Bough 
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To substantiate this last forecast I should like to 
indicate, on one more point, this suggestive quality 0! 
Frazer’s theories. I mean the very Leitmotiv of the 
book, the importance of vegetable cults for primitive 
magic and religion, the enormous concern of primitive 
mankind for the soil’s fertility and for its conditions, 
the sun, the ram, and the weather Over and over 
again, m the course of the long and devious explanations 
of the ritual of Nemi, we meet with the magic of the 
skies and of the soil, with the worship of trees, with the 
belief in the influence of sex on vegetable fertility, with 
harvesting customs and superstitions, with Gods and 
Goddesses of the teeming forces of Nature 
The reader remains under the impression that the 
mterest in the vegetable world has exercised an over¬ 
whelming influence over the formation of magical and 
religious belief and ntual, that these, like the luxuriant 
mantle of green which covers our earth, have grown out 
of the union of the skies with the earth’s fertility 
This view, indeed, is not expressed by the author, 
who even, in the preface to this new, abridged edition, 
repudiates an extreme form m which this opinion has 
been imputed to him, the view, namely, that all religion 
starts from tree worship “ I am so far from regarding 
the reverence for trees as of supreme importance for 
the evolution of religion, that I consider it to have been 
altogether subordinate to other factors ” This, of 
course, is quite true, but if, instead of tree worship, we 
take the wider complex of religious phenomena, the 
cult of vegetation, or rather of vegetable fertility and 
its conditions, I for one would fully endorse the view 
that here we have one of the very taproots of rebgious 
growth I perceive, moreover, that this aspect of the 
Frazenan theories opens up new lines of empirical 
research of the greatest promise and importance 
The Golden Bough, in this regard, shows us primitive 
man as he reallv is, not an idle onlooker on the vast and 
varied spectacle of Nature, evolvmg by reflection a 
sort of speculative philosophy as to its meaning and 
origins, but an eager actor, playing his part for his own 
benefit, trying to use all the means in his power towards 
the attainment of his various needs and desires supply 
of food, shelter, and covering, satisfaction of social 
ambitions and of sexual passions, satisfaction of some 
aesthetic impulses and of sportive and playful necessities 
He is interested m all things which subserve these ends 
and are thus immediately useful Round these he 
develops not only his material technique, his imple¬ 
ments, weapons, and methods of economic pursuit, but 
-also his myths, incantations, ntes, and ceremonies, the 
whole apparatus of primitive science and superstition 
Among all forces of Nature useful to man, the earth’s 
fertility occupies quite a privileged and special position 
in the mind of the savage Vegetable life—in its 
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perennial periodicity of active exuberance and relative 
rest m the tropics , of life and death m the cold and 
temperate zones , of barrenness and fertility in certain 
periodically irrigated deserts—exhibits a regularity and 
system, a dependence on causes and motives, which 
seem to be almost within the control of man, vet from 
time to time so baffling to all his endeavours as to keep 
his interests, hopes and fears constantly alive On 
this borderland, where man’s self-sufficiency utterly 
fails him, yet where he perceives 1 clear order, on this 
ground, so vital to himself and so dc irl> subject to the 
play of some extraneous regularities or wills, here the 
ideas of magic and religion, always a cross-breed of 
reflection and emotion, flourish most abundantly 
Especially where man begins actively to shape the 
forces of Nature m agriculture, magic ranges itself side 
by side with technical efforts and becomes a controlling 
factor of immense importance 
It would be natural to expect, therefore, that among 
savages there exists public magic of fertility, and that, 
on the sociological side, this leads to the carlv forms of 
chieftainship and kingship, while on the side of belief it 
leads to important developments of ritual and cult 
Here wc touch on the sociological aspect of Frazer’s 
theories of early magic lie clearly recognises the 
existence of a special class, who, by their magical 
knowledge, can acquire social importance “ the public 
magician occupies a position of great influence, from 
which, if he is a prudent and ahle man, he may advance 
step by step to the rank of a chief or king ” The 
author further proceeds to show how very important 
these specialised magicians are, both in that they per¬ 
form their services for the whole community, thus 
formmg .on integrating power, and dso in that they are 
the first examples in the evolution of mankind of 
specialists freed from the ordinary burdens and occupa¬ 
tions of their fellpw - tribesmen, and able to devote 
themselves to one pursuit The evidence which Sir 
James is able to adduce m support of his theory of 
public magic and of its sociological importance is great, 
but not quite adequate to substantiate all his theories 
Thus, among the forms of public magic. Sir James can 
find examples only by referring to sunshine, ram, and 
weather Even this matenal does not allow him to 
demonstrate m detad how political power and social 
influence arise from the exercise of the magical functions 
We are led to inquire If vegetable and fertility ntes 
are so important, how is it that there are no depart¬ 
mental magicians of agriculture on record ? Why does 
the public magician only control the conditions of 
fertdity and not fertility itself ? IIow can magical 
influence grow into political power ? These questions 
seem at first sight to qualify and invalidate Frazer’s 
theories of early kingship and magic Yet here agam, 
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recent results of field work among primitive people 
allow us to settle these doubts and cavils m a manner 
once more triumphant for the book, which shows itself 
to have been ahead of the material at the author’s 
disposal 

In ethnographical researches done among some Papuo- 
Mclancsian tribes of Eastern New Guinea, I found 
my self at once m the thic k of a social and psychological 
situation such as is postulated by the Golden Bough 
I lie office of the chief coincides there with that of the 
public magician To the control of ram and sunshine 
the c lucf owes an enormous proportion of his executive 
power, which he uses to strengthen his position and to 
enforce his general will A faithful disciple of the 
Golden Bough, l turned my attention to the institu¬ 
tions associated with agriculture Then gradually I 
began to ste that Frazer’s theories of the sociologies of 
magic, of the role of the public magician, of the depart¬ 
mental control of natural forces, rested on much more 
solid foundations than he himself had been able to 
realise with the material in hand, and that this can be 
demonstrated on the hook’s own territory, that of vege¬ 
table cults For not only do there exist m these tribes 
departmental magical rites of fertility, not only are 
they the most important ones, ranking even before the 
weather rites and always carried out by the chief, but 
also we can study there the sociological mechanism by 
which the garden magician obtains his political power 

In each community we find a garden magician, who 
performs hi-, ritual for public benefit These functions 
are always vested m the headman of the community 
In villages which are capitals of a district and governed 
by a chief, he himself carries out the m xgic of vegetation 
In this role, the headman or chief commands not only 
a high respect, as the man who has in his hands the 
forces of fertility and who knows how to tap them, but 
he also takes an actual lead in the practical pursuits 
accompanied by the magic For the magical ritual is 
intimately bound up with the technical activities It 
imposes a regularity in time, and compels people to 
work in order and m organised groups This refers to 
several forms of public magic, such as canoe-baildmg, 
fishing, and overseas expeditions, but most conspicu¬ 
ously to garden magic In this, the magician controls 
tiie work of the whole community during the course of 
the year, gives the initiative to the various stages, has 
the right of reprimand and punishment, is regarded as 
the man responsible for success and failure, and receives 
tributes from his fellow villagers 

Here again we see that, starting from one of those 
theories of the Golden Bough which go far ahead of 
the available evidence, field-work reaches interesting 
and important discoveries In this case it leads to the 
study of primitive economics, a chapter very much 
U I 
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neglected by the traveller and amateur ethnographer, 
and even by the specialist, which promises, however, 
to"yield results of some importance For I have no 
doubt that my confirmation of Sir James’s theories from 
a limited ethnographical area will be followed by other 
more important discoveries all the world over 

Thus the Golden Bough, far from bemg a classic m the 
sense of having attained the fulness of its glory and de¬ 
serving honourable rest, is a hook which still has some 
hard service m the field before it, a book whi< h should 
be n the kitbag of every ethnographic explorer A 
modern ethnographer, m his researches among savages, 
must, while making his observations, remain still in con¬ 
tact with theoretical literature m order to receive from 
it constant inspiration and guidance, especially if he is 
bent on doing intensive field-work, if lie is willing and 
able to remam for months and years among the same 
tribe and study it by means of their own language and 
by personally taking part in the tribal life In such 
study I derived constant inspiration and benefit from 
the works of Westermarck, Karl Bucher, Ratzel, 
Marett, Hubert and Mauss, Crawley and Rivers, some of 
which I actuall) have re-read while in the field, others 
again in the intervals between my expeditions Alas 1 
at that time the twelve volumes of the Golden 
Bough were too heavy and costly a burden to carry 
across sago swamps, to paddle over lagoons m an out¬ 
rigger always ready to capsize, or to keep m a tent or 
thatched hut by no means rain- and msect-proof Now 
the more fortunate field-worker can easily take with 
him, handle, and constantly refer to the new, one- 
volume, abridged edition 

To the student in his library, this abridged edition 
will no doubt only serve as a handy guide, as a sort of 
explicit digest, or to the beginner as a preliminary 
introduction The full version is indispensable to the 
student, and it is also the most fascinating and instruc¬ 
tive reading to the layman But no doubt many a one 
who was at first shy of tackling directly the Golden 
Bough will, m the short edition, find a bridge to the 
full work, which is not only the most important achieve¬ 
ment of Sir James Frazer, but also the last word of 
modem anthropological scholarship 

B Malinowski 


Modern Cosmogony 

The Nebular Hypothesis and Modem Cosmogony 
being the Halley Lecture delivered on May 33, 192a 
By J H Jeans Pp 31+4 plates (Oxford 
Clarendon Press, London Oxford University 
Press, *923) as 6d net 

R JLANS’S analysis of the modes of rupture 
of Suid masses under the influence of excessive 
rotation or of the gravitation of other bodies, earned 
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him the Adams prize of the Umversity of Cambridge 
m 1917 and the gold medal of the Royal Astronomical 
Society m 1921 The results appeared m his “ Prob¬ 
lems of Cosmogony and Stellar Dynamics,” published 
in 1919 The relation between his book and the 
pamphlet under review is that while the book was a 
theoretical work with an observational commentary, 
the Halley lecture is an account of observations with a 
theoretical commentary 

The Laplace-Roche theory of the development of a 
rotating and condensing gaseous mass showed that it 
would be flattened at the poles, and, if strongly con¬ 
densed towards the centre, it would ultimately become 
lenticular, with a sharp edge The next stage was 
believed to be that this edge would open all round, and 
the matter would pour out to form a ring The rings 
of Saturn were claimed as an example of this process, 
but it is now known that they could never have passed 
from the gaseous to the solid state if they had been 
first produced in this way at their actual distance from 
the planet The heavens have been searched for other 
bodies showing rings of Laplacian type, but none has 
been found 

Numerous nebula:, however, show the flattened and 
lenticular forms indicated by the early stages of the 
theory, and Jeans considers that they are true examples 
of it Other nebulae show lenticular centres, with 
definite indications of detached matter around the 
equatorial sharp edge, and the more of this matter 
there is, the clearer does it become that it is not m the 
form of a ring or series of 'mgs, but of spiral arms In 
fact, known nebulae afford examples of every inter¬ 
mediate stage, from the flattened symmetrical mass, 
through the lenticular form, to the tvpical spiral nebula, 
and it is difficult to resist the conclusion that this 
gradation corresponds to an actual course of evolution 
This evidence is beautifully presented in the published 
lecture 

Although the astronomical evidence for such a 
phenomenon is strong, it calls for a dynamical explana¬ 
tion We need to know why the matter is ejected 
almost entirely at two opposite points and not uniformly 
all around the equator Jeans suggests, with much 
plausibility, that the equator would be distorted by 
the gravitation of surrounding bodies, and that, how¬ 
ever small the distortion was, it would suffice to localise 
the ejection at two opposite points, and hence two arms 
would be formed instead of a nng 

Van Maanen, at Mount Wilson, has measured the 
motions of identifiable parts of spiral nebulae The 
motion is curious The arms are approximately 
equiangular spirals, and the matter constituting them 
is moving outwards along the arms, its velocity in¬ 
creasing the farther it recedes from the nucleus. The 
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nucleus is rotating with the arms Now, this motion is 
just what Jeans deduced from theoretical considera¬ 
tions, taking into account the viscosity of the mass 
The time of rotation of the nebula, and the velocities 
found spectroscopically, together give an estimate of 
the distance of the nebula M 33 as 2000 parsecs, and of 
its diameter as 30 parseis The mass of the whole is 
about 100,000 times that of the sun The nebula in 
Andromeda probably has a mass 20,000,000 times tint 
of the sun 

The velocity of the arms of M 33 is such that the 
whole of the visible matter must h ive been within the 
nucleus 200,000 vtars ago, and as we must suppose 
that the nebula is older thin this, matter must be 
continually ejected Jeans gives strong ground for 
believing tint it condenses to form stirs of nnss 
comparable with the sun 

The method of rupture of much denser ind smaller 
masses is next considered Jeans has already shown 
that a star will break up into two fragments com¬ 
parable m mass if it rotates sufficiently rapidly Some 
double stars show such light vari itions and velocities in 
the line of sight as indicate that they are in close 
contact, agreeing with the hypothesis that they have 
just been formed bv the fission of a single star through 
excessiv e rotation Their periods of revolution and the lr 
spectral type (B) agree with further predictions of the 
theory In some cases a stationary talcum atmosphere 
surrounds both components , this is readily explicible 
as the originil itmosphcre of the star which his not 
yet attached itself to either component, hut will divide 
into two when the components get f.ir enough apart 
ihc last few pages give a short summary of the tidal 
theory of the origin of the solar system The dis¬ 
ruption of the sun by the tidal action of a p issing star 
is supposed to have led to the formation of the planets 
Jeans considers that such an event may have happened 
to some othci stars, but that these constitute only a 
small fraction of the stais we know Ihe majonty 
of the stars arc probably unattended by planets, and 
perhaps the earth is the only body in the universe 
capable of supportmg life 

Harold Jeffreys 


Military Mining 

The Work of the Royal Engineers in the European War, 
1914-19 Military Mining (Published by the 
Secretary, Institution of Royal Engineers Chatham) 
Pp x +148 + 61 plates (Chatham W and J 
Mackay and Co , Ltd , 1922) 12 s 6 d (7 s 6d to 
members of the IR E) 


final success of which was largely due to the technical 
skill of civilian coal-miners from Gnat Britain workmg 
under mining engineers from the Colonies and abroad 
The hook is divided into three sections dealing 
with (1) the history of mining during the major opera¬ 
tions of the campaign, (2) mine rescue work, and (3) 
technical considerations 

At the end of the first lutlli of Yprcs “ the study 
ind prictice of nnlitarv mining wire suddenly revived 
by the discovirv tint stitionary trench systems 
brought back all the old ft itures of fortress warfare ” 
Bifore the end of 1914 at le 1st two mines were ex¬ 
ploded bv the enemv under our trim lies This caused 
a dtmind for spend mining units, uid m 1'ibruaiy 
1915 the first paity of British miners irrned m France 
Bv the end of June 1916, operations hid extended so 
much that a totd forti of 25,000 men was implovtd 
in this work and during thit month no ltss than 227 
mines weie blown on the British front, 101 bv 11s and 
126 bv the Gtimans 

The greitest of many sun cssful mining aihicve- 
inints during the war vvis the dup-lncl attuk at 
Mcssincs on ]une 7, 1917, when on a narrow front 
and in the spate of 30 set owls mines were fired con¬ 
taining m trly 1 000,000 lbs of high explosive “ The 
moral effirt of these explosions was simply stagger¬ 
ing,” writes Generil Ludendorff m his Memoirs, and 
lie ittnbutts to them the success of our attack I his 
scheme was remarkable also for the long period of 
preparation (it was begun in the previous summer) 
and the consequent anxiety lest it extent should 
become known to the enemy \ month before the 
attack they wire ilearlv heard in deep workings at 
Hill 60, but it was rorrei tly e ilculatcd that their 
gallery would just pass clear over ours, and they were 
allowed to go on working 

In addition to offensiv e mining an immense amount 
of work was done by tunnelling companies in the 
construe tion of dug-outs, communmition tunnels, 
and road repair, and during the summer of 1918 in 
the removal of mines ind traps left b\ the enemy 
as they retired 

Owmg to the number of casualties in the early days 
of mining, chiefly caused by carbon monoxide from the 
detonation of high explosives, rescue work became of 
great importance, and was effectively organised under 
Lieut-Col D Dale Logan The next step was the 
formation m 1916 of a special medical service for 
tunnelling companies, all the officers of which had 
been for years in mining practice A well-deserved 
tribute is paid to the work of these officers and of the 
rescue men, whom it was found necessary to select 


T HE volume before us describes a most arduous 
branch of the work that the Royal Engineers 
were called upon to carry out in the War—a branch, the 
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with the greatest care owing to the very trying nature 
of their work 
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The apparatus and methods used are described at 
some length It is worthy of note that “ with small 
exceptions there appeared to he a total absence of 
any regular mine-rescue organisation along the whole 
German front ” 

In the technical section of the book a large amount 
of information is given on such subjects as disposal 
of spoil, listening instruments, and the work of the 
mine schools It also discusses the mam principles 
which gradually became evident as underground 
warfare developed, the most important of which may 
lie summed up in the statement th it “ the best form 
of defence is attack ’ By a strenuous application 
of this idea “ the enemy was reduced underground 
by the autumn of 1917 to a state of absolute passivity 
on the entire front ” 


Our Bookshelf 

Encyclopedia 0/ Veterinary Medicine, Surgery, and 
Obsletna I'ditcd by Prof George II Wooldridge 
In 2 vols Vol 1 Veterinary Medicine Pp xiv + 
546 +will Vol 2 Surgery and Obstetrics Pp 
vm +547-1106+ xxx (London II Frowde and 
Hoddcr and Stoughton, 1923) 2 vols , 61 6s net 
To describe this work as an encyclopaedia is a little 
misleading It comprises two volumes, the first of 
which deals with veterinary medicine and the second 
with veterinary surgerv and obstetrics, but they are 
distinguished from what are commonly called text¬ 
books on the same subjects only by the fact that a large 
number of authors have collaborated in their produc¬ 
tion The preface expresses the hope that the work 
will be found useful to veterinary students, owners of 
animals, and members of the medical profession, as 
well as to the general veterinary practitioner, but it is 
obvious that the guiding consideration m the production 
of the work has, quite rightly, been the requirements 
of the practising veterinary surgeon 
No veterinary work on exactly the same plan has 
previously been published in Great Britain, but it may 
safely be said that as a practical and scientific treatise 
it is superior to any of the previous English text-books 
on the same subjects In a work to which more than 
thirty authors have contributed, absolute uniformity 
in style and other qualities of the different sections is 
not to be expected, but for the most part the language 
is clear and concise, and the information is up-to-date 
A notable defect, especially marked in the first volume, 
is that the amount of space devoted to different diseases 
appears to bear no close relationship to the importance 
of the subject It seems impossible to imagine any 
good reason for allowing seventeen pages to horse- 
sickness, which is a purely African disease, and six 
pages to snake-bite, while tuberculosis is only allowed 
ten pages, and glanders, epizootic abortion, foot-and- 
mouth disease, and rabies together occupy only sixteen 
pages The value of many of the articles is enhanced 
by good illustrations, and the publishers’ share of the 
work has been well done 
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Archives de morphologte ginirale et exphtmenlale 
Fascicule 14 ( Morphologte expbimentale) Ie 

Ditermimsme et I’adaptation tnorphologiques en 
biologic antmale Par Prof R Anthony Premiere 
partie Dilermtmsme morphologtque et morphogtnie 
Pp 374 (Pans Gaston Doin, 1922 ) 28 francs 
This work is an attempt to describe the form and 
structure of animals in so far as they can be shown 
to be determined by morphogenetic factors m the en¬ 
vironment The author begins with generalities about 
life, evolution, and variation, sketches the history from 
the earliest times of a rational explanation of mor¬ 
phology, upholds the Lamarckian doctrine with the 
usual inconclusive arguments, and incidentally places 
the h mperor Julian as a precursor of Lamarck Thence 
he passes to the description of observations and ex¬ 
periments on the effect of external fac tors on strut ture, 
more especially in molluscs and vertebrates 
Although there appears to be little in this account 
which is actuallv new, yet Prof Anthony has brought 
together a number of interesting facts showing how 
closely structure is correlated with function—how, for 
example, the shape and size of muscles and the rclativ c 
lengths of muscle fibres and tendons are regulated 
according to the motions to be executed, also the shape 
and internal structure of bones It follows that in 
many cases they can be altered experimentally 
These observations, however, seem to us to prove, 
not that the Lamarc kian theory of evolution is correct, 
but that organisms are the products of the interaction 
of the physical basis of heredity with the environment 
in which they develop This fundamental conception, 
long ago appreclated by the botanist with regard to 
plants, is still but imperfectly understood by the 
zoologist 

Department of Scientific and Industrial Research 
Memoirs of the Geological Survey Summary of 
Progress of the Geological Survey of Great Britain and 
the Museum of Practical Geology for 1921, with 
Report of the Geological Survey Board and Report of 
the Director Pp iv+189 (Southampton Ord¬ 
nance Survey Office, London h Stanford, Ltd , 
1922 ) 5 s net 

For many years past, geologists who wish to keep pace 
with research in the stratigraphy or petrology of our 
islands have found that they must not overlook the 
annual volumes modestly entitled “ Summary of Pro¬ 
gress of the Geological Survey” The issue for 1921 
contains a paper by E E L Dixon on “ The Retreat 
of the Lake District Ice-Cap," and the formation of 
fluctuating lakes held up by glacier-dams The 
relations of kames and outwash-mounds of various 
kmds are considered, and the protruded products of 
sub-glacial meltmg, where clearly connected with a 
“ feeding esker,” are well styled “ esker deltas ” 
Foreign geologists may be puzzled at the frequent 
occurrence of the name of Lamplugh in a glacial paper 
as that of a village at the foot of Owsen Fell On 
p 129, Dr R Kidston provides a new example of 
how the determination of the species of Carboniferous 
plants enables the “ practical man ” to determine the 
horizons of his coal-seams The lists of species from 
the beds now shown to be Westphalian m the Durham 
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and Northumberland Coalfield contain some revisions 
of genera, and several new forms are mentioned 
May we suggest that the printing of the titles of sin h 
papers on the rover of the “ Summarv of Progress” 
would do much to bring the public ition into line with 
the (onvement bulletins of the United States Geological 
Survev ? G A J t 

Comparative bthnographical Studies, 5 Deductions 
suggested by the Geographical Distribution of some 
Post (olumbian Words used by the Indians of $ 
Aminca By Erland Nordenskiold Pp xiv+176 
(1 ondon Oxford Umversitv Press, 1922 ) 18s 6 d 

T m fifth volume of liaron Nordenskiold s viluible 
scries of tompiritive 1 thnographical Studies deals 
with the distribution of words used by the lndnns for 
certain post-Columbian elements m then culture—• 
the domestic fowl, horses and cattle the binana, iron, 
firearms sc issors and certain partly post-( olumbian 
elements -1 uropean kmvts needles, and fishhooks 
Of thest words some arc ot Spimsh or Portuguese 
derivation, others arc of nitivc invention md ire 
onomatopoeic, as sometimes for the fowl or purely 
descriptive 

The authors mam interest lies in the historical 
deductions to be drawn from the distribution ot these 
vv ords It affords clear evidence, not only of the c ourse 
of the diffusion of culture, but also of trade routes and 
of tribal migrations In manv instances, confirmation 
is afforded bv comparison with the accounts of the 
early chronic lers It is interesting to note that 
Europe in culture dements had reached the \vm>ra 
and Quuhua from the Eist before Pi/arro came into 
contact with them from the West This valuable 
contribution to the history of the Indians of South 
America in post Columbian times will cause students 
of South American civilisation to look forward with 
eager anticipation to the author’s promised sludv of 
pre ( olumbian rulture on sinulai lines 

The Industrial Ipphcations of Ways By P H S 
Kempton (Pitmans 1 cc lima al Primers ) Pp \in 
+112 (London Sir Is lie Pitman and Sons Ltd , 
1922) 2 s (sd net 

Mr Ki-wpton’s little book gives a good introduction 
to “ radiomatenology,” that is to the examination of 
materiils by means of X-rays The art has made 
great strides sine e the War, and by means of the power¬ 
ful high v oltage apparatus now employed, steel forgings 
and castings several inches thick can be satisfictorilv 
tested Examination by X-rays is of particular value 
for detc c ting flaws m metallic products and for 
examining welds and joints made by brazing or solder¬ 
ing It is also speciilly useful for examining timber, 
reinforce d concrete, electric al insulating materials, and 
precious stones The author describes the apparatus 
used in industrial radiology and gives interesting 
radiographs (omplete installations for the X-ray 
examination of materials are described, and due stress 
is laid on the importance of protective screens and 
safety devices In the table of spark-gap voltages 
given, it is mteresting to note that for a given spark- 
gap the disruptive voltage increases with the size of 
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the spherical electrodes up to a certain value and then 
diminishes for larger electrodes I his is m accordance 
with theory 

Inca Land Explorations in the Highlands of Pern 
By Hiram Bingham Pp xvi+363 + 415 plates 
(London C unstable md Co , Ltd , 1922 ) 245 net 

In this volume Prof Bingham describes a part of the 
work accomplished bv the four expeditions of Yale 
University and the National Geographical Society to 
Peru between the yc.us 1909 and 191s W’herc so 
much is new and of absorbing interest it is difficult 
to selet t any one discov ery is outstanding , although 
in mhieologv most will, no doubt, agree that the 
exploration of the rums of Mac hu Pic chu h is been t he 
most important in its results This site, with its 
magnificent and, in some respti ts, unique architectural 
remains, is held by the author to be probably the Tampu 
Tocco to which the pre Inc 1 people, the Amautas, 
retired when the count rv was invaded from the south 
about ai> boo and from which the first Inca, Manco 
Ccapac begin to extend lus Empire about a d 1300 
base mating too, is the storv of the si irch for Uilicos, 
the lost stronghold of Tuple \miru the last of the 
Inc is dcfeited and killed bv the Spaniards in 1572, 
and for the ‘ white rock over a spring of water,’ the 
site of the Temple of the Sun burnt bv two zealous 
Spimsh friars in 1568 1 lie tesults obtained bv these 

expeditions were little short of remarkable, and have 
added enormously to our knowledge of the geography, 
areh<eolog\, and natural history of the country 

laboratory Manual of Physical Chemistry Bv Prof 
Albert W Uavisonand Prof Henry S van Klooster 
Pp v 111 +182+ 32 piges of sectional piper (New 
York | Wiley and Sons, Inc , I ondon (hipman 
and Hall, I td , 1923 ) 101 net 

This “ I abontory Manqgl of Physical ' hemistry ” 
coveis only twenty four experiments, but thest arc set 
out m detail with full references to the literature An 
ample supply of blank pages 11 pm,idcd together with 
ruled spic 1 s lor filling in experimental data , tables 
of atomic weights, densities vapour pressures, and 
refractive indices are also given with logarithm-tables 
and a sufficient supply of squired and triangulated 
paper to provide tor the whole of the experiments 
suggested The manual ihcrcforc, becomes the 
student’s note book as well as Ins text book, and will 
enable him to pi tec his own results on his bookshelf 
in a more orderly manne r than is usual 

Causes and Consequences By Sir Bampfyldc Fuller 
Pp x + 291 (London J Murrav 1923) i2r net 
The author of this book discourses on many things, 
indeed, on all things which concern science and philo¬ 
sophy, with an easy-flowing style and irresponsible 
dogmatism His description of insects as ‘ brainless 
animals ” has already evoked a lengthy correspondence 
m the Press, and he might easily be called to account 
for a hundred other equally confident and artlessly 
simple-minded statements Thus, for example, he tells 
us “ it seems clear that some of the theories connected 
with the name of Professor Einstein are based upon 
| a confusion of time and space with rhythm ” 
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Letters to the Editor 

[The Edttor does not hold himselj responsible for 
opinions expressed by his correspondents Neither 
can he undertake to return , nor to correspond with 
the wuhrs of, rejected manuscripts intended fo~ 
this or any other part of NviURl No notue is 
taken of anonymous communications ] 

Adsorption and Hemoglobin 
As I have in other places entered a plea for more 
consideration of the possibility that adsorption may 
play some part in the phenomena of the taking up of 
oxygen by h,xmoglobin a few remarks on the letter 
by Kir N lx Adam in Naturf of April 14 mav be 
permitted me clneftv with the object of making clear 
my attitude 111 the matter It is bnelly this Nearly 
all if not all of the workers on the problem direct 
their attention only to the investigation ind inter¬ 
pret ition of these phenomena from the point of view 
of mass action in a homogeneous system Now, while 
this may ultimately turn out to be the correct view, 
it must not be overlooked tint hamoglobiu under 
most conditions exists in the form of colloidal xggre 
gates 1 hus surface phenomc na m iv intervene and 
should rec eive due consideration even if only to be put 
on one side This has not been attempted to any 
serious c xtc nt since Wo Ostw aid showed that the d it 1 
of the taking up of oxygen by hemoglobin could be 
expressed by in adsorption formula It is true that 
such a formula as Mr Ad im says contains two 
arbitriry const cuts and fitting it to the expert 
mental dal 1 does not prove anything as to the nature 
of the phenomena But tin sime statements may 
be m ult with rtgird to the widely accepted Barcroft 
Hill expiession 

Any criticism tint 1 venture to make is not to be 
understood as doubting the \ altic of the d ita that 
are being obt lined but rather as directing attention 
to certain gaps in our knowledge w hich require to be 
filled up before further progress in the interpretation 
of the ficts can profitably be made Ihcrc is as it 
seems to me some risk of building elaborate hypo¬ 
theses 011 issumptions whuji are not clearly demon 
strated It appears sometimes that workers are so 
convinced tint the mass action view is all that is 
necessary that they arc not interested in testing the 
truth of these assumptions If it is found that an 
experimental result cm be explained on the lines of 
mass action formula however elabonte it is taken 
as confirming the view but other hypotheses might 
be found equally well to satisfy the case, if seriously 
examinid ( ompire, for example Langmuirs for¬ 
mulas for the adsorption of a gas by a crystal surface 
with the IIill Barcroft formula I am sometimes in 
chned to wish that it were possible for an investigator 
who knew nothing about previous theories to attack 
the problem as a new one 

But to be more precise—it is undoubtedly a very 
important fact that when hamoglobin has taken up 
all the oxygen that it can, this oxygen is in the 
proportion of one molecule to each atom of iron in 
the molecule of hxmoglobin It is natural to believe 
that the Iron and oxygen are directly united Mr 
Adam s assumption that the oxygen is “ locally 
attracted " rests on this belief Are we quite certain 
that it is the case ? And even if it were we know 
too little about the forces which bring about adsorp¬ 
tion to be able to exclude the possibility of local 
foci as it were On the view of chemical combina¬ 
tion, in the strict sense between oxygen and iron, is 
not the greater affinity of hjemoglobin for carbon 
monoxide than for oxygen rather puzzling ? There 
is also the problem of methaemoglofnn, another com- 
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pound of haemoglobin and oxygen, but one which does 
not give up its oxygen to a vacuum I have not been 
able to find in the literature dissociation curves of 
oxyhemoglobin contmued beyond the saturation 
point in Hie presence of excess of salts or of carbon 
dioxide On the purely chemical theory with suffi¬ 
cient concentration of oxygen, the saturation point 
should still be m the same proportion of iron to 
oxygen In connexion with the relations between 
hxmoglobin and carbon dioxide no proof has yet 
been given that the union is of a different nature 
from that with oxygen It is still uncertain whether 
tiie hemoglobin that combines with carbon dioxide is 
a sodium salt 

To put the question m another way— does haemo¬ 
globin free from sodium combine with carbon dioxide, 
or docs it not ? But if haemoglobin, as worked with, 
is a sodium salt, osmotic pressure me isurements give 
no direct information as to the molecular weight of 
haemoglobin It appears to be <111 eptc d by most of 
those working on the problems that oxyhemoglobin is 
a much stronger acul th in h emoglobin it elf It is true 
that to explain the carnage of carbon dioxide by mass 
action formula, this is necessary But is it impossible 
to put the question to more satisfactory experimental 
test than has yet been done ? Again the cause of 
the widely divergent results obtained by different 
investigators of the heat of combination between 
oxvgen and haemoglobin has not been adequately 
made out While therefore the data which ire being 
locumul ited in so many places are of the greatest 
value in relation to the actual behaviour of hemo¬ 
globin under certain conditions, I find it impossible 
to interpret them on the basis of any tin orv until the 
questions above mentioned are answered 

A subsidiary point but one ilwut which agreement 
is desirable is the use of the name polymerisation ’ 
in place of the more usual one in relation to colloidal 
behaviour of aggregation ’ It would be of odvati 
tage if clear definition of these terms together with 
that of association ’ could be agreed upon 

It is perhaps to the point to recall those processes 
which obey the umniolccular law as deduced from 
mass action at all events in a part of their tune 
course, although we know that as a whole they are 
much more complex than simple chemical combina¬ 
tions 

turning to Mr Adams criterion of adsorption, I 
agree that it is impossible to define it by the nature 
of the forces concerned It seems to me however, 
that it is only shown when a sufficient number of 
atoms are joined to form a surface To adopt the 
criterion of the whole surface becoming uniformly 
covered when the concentration rises to a certain value, 
neglects I think those eases where two or more 
substances are adsorbed simultaneously Mr Adam 
appears to accept I angmuir s views While these 
explain many cases, there are others where the range 
of the forces concerned extends beyond one molecule 
According to Fvans and George (Proc RS, A 103, 
p 192) the thickness of the layer of carbon dioxide 
on glass amounts to that of hve or six molecules 
Chemical forces in the ordinary sense seem to be 
excluded here Moreover, accepting the probability 
of orientation on an inert surface, like that of char 
coal by affinity of certain groups for the water of 
tho liquid phase, it is difficult to see how the increased 
concentration itself is initially brought about But, 
after all, is it not rather an idle discussion to make 
definite distinctions between chemical and physical 
forces in tho region of atomic properties ? Does not 
the Braggs' crystal model indicate that the forces 
responsible for cohesion, chemical union, and elec¬ 
trical behaviour are one and the same ? The recent 
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discovery that in the crystal of beryllium acetate an 
oxygen atom has four equal valencies suggests also a 
reconsider ition of the doctrine of ' residual valencies ’ 
as used by Langmuir in his theory 

W M Bayliss 

Apnl 30 


The Complex Anisotropic Molecule In Relation to 
the Theory of Dispersion and Scattering of 
Light In Gases and Liquids 


Obsi rvations by Caban ties 1 the present ford 
Rayleigh 2 Gans 8 and others have shown that the 
light sc attered by various g ises m a direction it 
right angles to the incident beam is not completely 
polarised this is accounted for by Cibannes in 
terms of a si mple anisotropic molecule of the type 
first used by Langevin * m 1910 to account for electric 
and magnetic double refraction Such a molecule 
contuns i single dispersion electron acted on by 
unequal quasi-elastic restoring forces along the pnn 
cipal directions and capable of vibrating with three 
different frequencies 

The present writer his extended the theory to 
gaseous and liquid media composed of complex aniso¬ 
tropic molecules in which there are any number of 
dispersion ohirges the principal directions of which 
are not parallel For in isotropic medium m which 
all molecular orientations arc equ illy probilile <1 
general dispersion formula of the Lorentz type is 
derived 

In gaseous media owing to rapidly varying changes 
of position each molecule contributes independently 
to the intensity of the scattered radiation for un 
polarised incident light of intensity I the depolarisa¬ 
tion is measured experimentally as the ritio of 
minimum to maximum intensity when the lipl t 
scattered at right angles to the incident beam is 
examined bv a Nicol prism and as observed 111 gases 
is a quantity characteristic of the molecule The 
intensity l,n scattered in a direction 0 with the 
incident beam of wave length X to a distance r from 
a volume V is given by the formula 


r*I,« *1 (<*•-i) 8 b(i+,)r 
Vl * \* n 6~ 7p < 


^ ^ cos® 0 j (1) 


where u is the refractive index corresponding to 
molecular density n 

The corresponding formula for the coefficient of 
extinction by scattering is 


8ir»(ii»-l)* 6+3 p 
k " 3 X‘ t>- 7 /i 




A remarkable feature of these formula is their 
invariance with respect to such details of molecular 
structure as number and magnitude of dispersion 
charges and mutual orientation of principal directions 
In liquids, from the observations of Martin 8 Lord 
Rayleigh Kcnrick 8 Raman 7 and others, it is now 
definitely established that dust-free liquids are able 
to scatter light According to Smoluchowski 8 and 
Einstein • the explanation of this phenomenon, first 


,5 «, K J (Lori Riylelgh) Prnr Rov S 
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observed near the critical point of a liquid, lies in 
fluctuations of molecular density due to thermal 
agitation Since a volume of linear dimensions small 
compared wnth a light wave contains several million 
comparatively stationary molecules, it is necessary 
m deilmg wnth liquid media to sum the components 
of the electric vector in the scattered light-wave from 
etch molecule Tn these circumstances, it may be 
shown that equally probable orientations of complex 
anisotropic molecules within this small volume would 
result m the scattered light being completely polarised, 
contrary to observation It is concluded therefore, 
that liquids have an extremely pne grained crystalline 
structure the crystillme aggregates being supposed to 
be incapable of withstanding stress owing to molecular 
vibritions and to be continually breaking up and 
re forming under the mfluenc e of these elastic waves 
which iccorditig to Debyes 10 theory constitute the 
energy of thermal igitation If wc suppose the 
energy of one degree of freedom to be associated 
with the nndotn pulsations of these crystalline 
aggregates, we dime mstcid of (i) the following 
formul 1 foi scattering 


6(1 Ip) RJ> , 
0-7P N l 


( 3 ) 


where in addition to the symbols already defined 
R is the gas constant per gram molecule — 83 2 
x 10 8 C G S N is Avogadro s constant 0 06 x io”, 
f is the absolute temperature and a is the adiabatic 
coinpiessibihty 

As in the case of the preceding formul 0 (3) en¬ 
joys the property of invariance with respect to details 
of molecular structure and it is derived on the 
hypothesis tint the molecules 111 each crystalline 
aggrtgiti arc not greatly disturbed from perfect 
alignment by itigular oscillations which result in 1 
diminution of the depolarisation p as the critical 
point is approached as has in f let, been recently 
observed by R unanathan 11 in the case of liquid ether 

I or light scattered at right angles to the ncident 
beam Martin has shown that the inverse fourth 
power lvw holds good for benzene and water For 
x —435^ A mil 20 0 C we find for )/(Vl) the 

following comparisons 


Benzene 21 5 x 10 * (c lie ) 26 o x 10 0 (obs ) 

Water 1 85 x 10 8 (calc ) 1 77 x 10 8 (obs ) 


Formula (3) also accounts theoretically for the 
relative srittenng of some 'wenty organic liquids 
studied by Martin 

1 his sitisfactory agreement between theory and 
observation goes far to justify the hypothesis of the 
crystalline structure of liquids as just described To 
this /lew strong support is lent by the observations 
of Debye 18 Kccsom 18 and more recently' of Hewlett, 14 
on the scattering of a be un of X-rays by various 
liquids 

Although the results thus far have been based on 
a general type of static molecule, the theory is 
by no means opposed to the modern conceptions of 
the “ dynamic ’’ atom For wave-lengths long com¬ 
pared with molecular dimensions we may suppose 
those perturbations winch contribute principally to 
dispersion to consist of forced oscillations of each 
atomic system of electrons with respect to the cor¬ 
responding positive system 

Louis V King 

McGill University, Montreal 

*• Debye V Ann tier l hvstk 39(1912) pp 789839 
» R mnirUlun k K Pm Roy Soc 102A (192 ) p 151 
» Deb) e P aud Scbuxr P Nich Ges Wiss Gottingen 19TG p x t 
Phvs Zettschnft 17 (1910) p 277 18 (1917) p 291 
w 13 Keeyim W H ind Smedt I de K A kid Amsterdam Proc 21, 

3 *» H-w&t 1 C W Physical Renew, xx 6 December 1922 pp 088 708 
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The Adhesive Apparatus of the “ Sucking fish ” 

It is regarded in text-books 1 as a well-established I 
fact that the adhesive organ of the ' sucking-fish ’’ 
(Echeneis and Remora etc), and a somewhat 
similar structure in Pseudecheneis and certain other 
freshwater fish, functions as a ‘ sucker ’ , m other 
words it enables the fish to adhere by the creation of 
a vacuum or at any rate a partial vacuum, between 
the ridges and the rim of which it is consti¬ 
tuted Observations on Pseudecheneis and its alhes 
in natural conditions led lioth Dr Annandale 
and myself to doubt whether this belief is well 
founded 

It is very significant that, as sever xl observers have 
noted, Echeneis can be detached from its hold quite 
easily by eithu thrusting it forwards or sideways * 
while the so-called rim of its adhesive apparatus is 
entirely absent as a raised ridge 111 fresh material or 
well preserved specimens The whole structure,* 
moreover differs in almost ever) respect from the 
true sucking disc present on the lower surface of 
the fish Garra * (Discognathus) xml of the tadpoles* 
of licintr 1 orntos/r 

I have recently had an opportunity of conducting 
experiments on the living Pseudecheneis and have 
also had the great advantage of being able to consult 
Proi C V Raman on the physics of adhesion 
both m this genus and the true Echeneis We are 
convinced that the apparatus of these species, unlike 
that of Garra and the tadpoles mentioned above is 
not a true sucker but essentially xn elaborate device 
for producing the maximum amount of friction It 
is correlated in a very interesting way with the shape 
of the fish I he upper surface of Echeneis and the 
under surface of Pseudecheneis aie flattened to 
increase frictional area, while the lower surface of 
the former and the upper surface of the latter hxve 
adopted such a form that an advantage is taken of 
the swift current, which instead of dislodging the 
animal presses it against the substratum The 
pressure exerted by the current increases friction 
for friction is proportional to two factors—the co 
efficient of friction and pressure The coefficient of 
friction is increased bv the presence of a large number 
of strong spines, all of which are directed backwards 
on the lamelle of the pad of Echeneis and by in¬ 
numerable microscopic epidermal spines * found on 
the ridges of the adhesive discs of hill-stream fishes 
The plates bearing the spines in Ltheneis point 
posteriory, with the result that the spines come mto 
action against the opposing surface when the fish 
is pressed backwards by the current but arc released 
when the movement is 111 the opposite direction 
The enormous difference in the frictional coefficient 
for forward and backward movement is easily noticed 
when a finger is passed over the pad of a preserved 
specimen of Echeneis It is also possible that the 
ridges and grooves in these fishes assist in increasing 
friction much in the same way as the ridge- and 
groove-patterns to be found on the tyres of motor 

Echeneis can cling to smooth surfaces in the 
absence of currents ’ The strong spines on the 
lamellae are quite sufficient to render this possible, 
and the phenomenon is not at first sight so remarkable 
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as the power of adhesion in opposition, as it seems, 
to a strong current 

This note is written chiefly with the object of 
bringing this new view of the mechanism of the 
so-called sucker to the notice of other workers, 
particularly of those who are in a position to make 
observations on living specimens of Echeneis Remora, 
etc I hope myself shortly to undertake fuller 
studies of the morphology and histology of the 
adhesive pad with the view of elucidating the subject 
further Sunder Lal Hora 

Indian Museum, Calcutta, March 29 


Vertical Change of Wind and Tropical Cyclones 

In his article on the birth and death of cyclones 
(London Meteorological Office, Geophysical Memoirs, 
No 19 1922) Sir Napier Shaw makes the interesting 
suggestion that the she xring of the head of x tropical 
cyclone with reference to its foot, by difference of 
velocity at different levels in the air which carries 
it might cause its dissolution If*the hypothesis 
that the movement of a cyclone is due to its being 
embedded m a flowing current of air is correct it 
will of course be admitted that if there is a con¬ 
sider ible gradient of wind upwards positive or 
negative then there must be a continual shearing of 
the cyclone and the shearing must either be continually 
countered by the cyclone or it must die But the 
question is whether there are occasions when 1 cyclone 
has to f ice such a strong vertical gradient of wind, 
and if there are what vertical gradient a cyclone can 
stand and continue to live ? With regard to the 
first point from an examination of the symmetry of 
temperature and pressure Sir Napier Sh iw remarks 

" If isobaric surfaces are also isothermal surfaces 
there is no change of wind velocity with height In 
any case one would have to assume approximate 
uniformity of direction and speed for a thickness of 
several kilometres in order to get a definite connected 
body of air in stable motion Perhaps for the levels 
between four and eight kilometres there are enough 
occasions of little change of wind velocity between 
those levels to furnish convenient circumstances for 
the persistence of a sufficient number of cyclones or 
cyclonic depressions 

The atmospheric conditions in the region sur¬ 
rounding a cyclonic depression are so different from 
those of normal weather, that it is perhaps quite 
incorrect to assume that the vertical gradient of 
wind, which a cyclone has to encounter is roughly 
of the same order as the gradient derived from the 
observations of the motion of pilot balloons under 
normal conditions As pointed out by Sir Napier 
Shaw it is also a matter for careful considera¬ 
tion what is actually presented to us by the motion 
of a pilot balloon in a cyclonic depression The 
irregularities due to local turbulence or the changes 
incidental to an inclined axis will appear m the 
results with as much weight as the examples of 
fundamental structure Perhaps the altered condi¬ 
tion of the atmosphere in which a fully developed 
cyclone finds itself does not permit of too much change 
of wind velocity with height and then all our con¬ 
jectures regarding the supposed effect of a vertical 
gradient ol wind on a cyclonic system will appear 
futile 

If a cyclone is to be considered a stable dynamical 
system consisting of a vortex with a ring of maximum 
velocity as Sir Napier Shaw considers it to be, and 
" protected from the ordinary vicissitudes of weather 
by the enormous momentum of a vortex with a high 
rate of spin," then as a vortex will generally, except 
perhaps for the fact that air is not a perfect fluid. 
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form a closed system or end on boundaries, we shall 
have to assume that in a cyclone the dynamical 
conditions extend fron the ground surf ice to con¬ 
siderable heights Perhaps also the entire length 
of the vortex and not simply the length where the 
sustaining energy is supplied is effective in offering 
resistance to extraneous forces because the energy 
wherever it is supplied will distribute itself over the 
entire length Ihe high degree of permanenie of 
the ty pe of motion is ilso suggestive th it its enormous 
momentum docs offer considerable resistance to ill 
forces of destruction A small virticsl gradient of 
wind if there is suili a gridient it ill will tluicfore 
probably not shear a cyclone out of existence It 
will perhaps deform the cyclonic system or make its 
axis inclined to the verticil but if the gridient is 
considerable and of long duration and if the struggle 
to maintain its circulation and to icmain reason ibly 
erect proves too much for thi cyclone it will 
eventually die 

Ihe possibility of the axis of a cyclone being 
inclined to the vertical has long been surmised md 
Sir Napier Shaw himself has adv meed arguments 
attempting to give definiteness to the meinmg of 
this idea ( Manual of M< teorology Pirt IV p 
145) It should however be remarked that the 
axis of a cyclont being inclined to the vertical will 
have a definite meaning only if the whirl is supposed 
to extend to heights compariblc to the diameter of 
the core and not simply to y or 4 km th it is only 
a little btyond tile levels where the sustaining energy 
is supplied as suggested bv some meteorologists 
including I hot and 1)alias 

If on the other hand we do not consider the 
cyclonic system and the flowing cuirent if any as 
two distinct systems and seek for an expl in ition of 
the movement of cyclones m the mechanism of the 
cyclonic system itself then tilt consideration of the 
shearing of a evelone due to a vertical gradient of 
wind does not arise it all Consider for example 
the storms which form in the Indian seas I he 
centrifugal force in these storms especially at the 
outer margin is not strong enough to keep the 
monsoon winds feeding into them revolving in a 
circular path with the result that these winds after 
taking a small turn deviate from the circular path 
and carry the cloud ahead of the storms The 
precipitation ind the conseejutnt latent heat set free 
in front of the storms reduce the pressure there 
necessitating a readjustment and a shifting of the 
isobars I his will in general account for the move¬ 
ments of these storms It is of course implied in 
this explanation that it is not the general drift of 
winds th it makes a cyclone move but that the 
movements of the cyclone involved in its mechanism 
make the outlying winds adjust themselves to the 
motion S K Banirji 

The Observatory Bombay', March 27 


A Levitated Magnet 

ParsuMABi y all interested in magnetism have tried 
to keep a magnet in suspension, by the repulsion of 
like poles balancing its weight In common with 
others I have always faded to do this with steels 
hitherto available Ihe experiment fails through 
inability' of the small magnet to resist having its poles 
reversed or diminished in strength by the intense 
field necessary for levitation 

Recent research on magnetic steels has, however 
produced steels having the necessary resistance against 
reversal of polarity and with the necessary strength 
of magnetic held 
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I find that the experiment of flotation can bo 
shown by using very simple apparatus The best 
results have been obtained by using a solid rod of 
special steel inches by ,y weighing about twelve 
grims I his rod is enclosed m a flat glass cell, 
slightly larger giving clearance of about 1 mm 
between the ends md sides so tbit the rod may be 
able to move freelv This glass cell should be open 
at the top and have 1 vertic il height of about 3 
inches Ihe bottom should also 
be made of tlnn glass old photo 
griplnr pi ites (quirter plates) 
answer very well for making this 
glass enclosure idhesnc t ipe 
being used for joining the gl iss 
pi ites which may be sepirated 
by flat pieces ot wood or gliss 
slightly thicker thin the steel 
lur to ;ivt sufficient clearance 
llie magnetised rod should rest 
frctlv 011 the gl iss bottom (1 lg 1) 

Holding the cell vertically it 
is lowered slowlv tmvirels the 
poles of a horse shoe magnet 
held vertically If the poles of 
the horse shoe magnet vrt of the 
same sign is tlvt opposing poles of 
the magnetic rod the latter will 
rise and oscillite up mil down 
in its enclosure When properly 
adjusted 111 the field of a good 
m ignet the rod will rem un per 
mincntly poised about half in 
mch above the poles which should be about the same 
distance ipart as the poles of the levitated magnet 

Good b ir magnets may be used thus enabling tht 
correct separation of the poles to be found expen 
mentally 

A much greater distance of separation may be 
obtained by using an electro magnet In this case 
the cell must not be placed on the poles before t irmng 
on the current or the rod tti ignet will be reversed 
lx fore it has time to rise and it will r t mam on the 
floor of the cell being ittracteel The same may 
happen if the cell is lowered awkwardly so that only 
one pole of the rod can rise some reversal then 
tikes place, neccssititing re magnetisation of the bar 
I he particular steel usecl by me I owe to the kindness 
of Mr W H Glaser who tells me it contains 15 per 
cent eoblit ind is known as cobalt chrom steel 
l Harrisov Gllw 

15O Clapham Road London 


Science and Economics 

I* S M th< writer of the article Labour and 
Science 111 Industry in his rejoinder to my letter 
(Naiurc April 14 p 408) docs not seem to grasp 
my main point that the present tiotiomic system 
has no sound pliMical foundation and that it was 
an clement of physical reality—for example, the laws 
of the creation of wealth as distinct from debt—that 
1 wished introduced into the proceedings of the 
Economics section of the British Association If the 
section has been proceeding on this road for a good 
many years now, as claimed I apologise But I am 
surprised at the slow progress it has made 
My we in the phrase economic system under 
winch we perish ” was meant to be fairly catholic 
anel I hive no objection to including the Russians 
anel Chinese, though I think they may outlast us 
My information about Russia is hugely from school- 
l>ovs, who write to be told the latest about the atom 
and about China that the children work in nulls 

U 2 
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twelve and fourteen hours a day much as we worked 
ours here at the same stage of the industrial system 
But on the question whether we, the British, are 
perishing or not, the statistics obtained during the 
medical examinations for compulsory military service 
were, to say the least, disquieting 

In reply to your correspondent Mr W W Leisen- 
nng (April 28 p 571), the object of the examination 
I advocated is to find out what the physical basis of 
economics is because I think it is entirely the opposite 
of what the economists seem to believe lhere is 
no question of altering it lhc natural laws in 
connexion with energy and matter were not known 
or understood when the present system was formu'ated 
The system is a reflection of certain passing conditions 
•—an ad hoc system good enough perhaps fifty years 
back, but perilous to day It should now be possible 
to found broadly the physical basis embodying 
modern knowledge of the laws of energy and matter 
and the two undeniable principles of the Physiocrats 
and Karl Marx to which I made allusion I hat 
human nature is admittedly imperfect is no reason 
why physical nature should be distorted to suit it 
even if that were possible Because drivers are im¬ 
perfect and of uncertain individuality we do not 
insist on imitating their idiosyncrasies m the cars 
they drive Rather we try to make them fool¬ 
proof ’ 

Mr Leisenring deduces from my letter that the 
natural obvious truths of the nineteenth century as 
interpreted economically are in this century, both 
unscientific and senseless 1 accept the deduction 
much as I would if the words spring 'and autumn 
were substituted for the contrasted centuries but 
I am not clear why Mr leisenring should disagree 
with my statement that no one pretends to under¬ 
stand the present system His eulogy of it whether 
historically justifiable or not, was couched m the 
past tense whereas my criticism of it was couched 
m the present tense With regard to the present 
financial system, however if there is one defect it 
does not suffer from, it surely is age Such a system 
as the present has never even been attempted before 
It is an absolute innov ition and to suggest that it 
has evolved through several centuries part passu with 
science and that its ultimate basis is character and 
ability merely shows that it is not understood Its 
ultimate basis is credulity and by the standards of 
the Codes of Laws and social formula; of all great 
civilisations, it is counterfeit 

rRMHKirh. SODDV 


Mr W Wiison 1 eisenring s mteiestmg criticism 
of Prof Soddy s economic views in his letter printed 
m Nat url of April 28 p 571 appears to have over¬ 
looked some of the most important causes of the 
present confusion in the world of economics Among 
these I would put first the well known psychological 
process of inversion, whereby the means is mistaken 
for the end, as exemplified by the old mercantile 
system or fallacy of representing the accumulation 
of gold and silver as the ultimate goal of commerce, 
and as being the true basis of national prosperity 
Thus “protection," ‘tariff reform (and indeed, 
most of the * labour " or trades union ideals) are 
no more than survivals of a belief that money, instead 
of being the mere instrument of exchange and a 
measure of market values, is of itself the end and 
purpose of all trade and labour activity 

A fruitful source of confusion is also ambiguous 
terminology Attempts are often made to divorce 
the economic concept of wealth from private property 
In their strictly economical signification ' wealth " 
and “ labour ” are unmeaning apart from property 
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and market values The same ambiguity applies to 
capital, hence all the absurdities associated with 
the phrase “ capital levy ” 

I venture also to differ from Mr I eisennng s 
statement that the ultimate basis of credit in any 
age is character and ability We have here another 
illustration of inversion The true basis of credit is 
surely reputation authority and familiarity Ihese 
again depend upon systematic advertisement or, to 
put it less invidiously, upon practical instruction ’ 
St George Lane Fox Pirr 
Travellers Club Pall Mall, S W 1, 

April 30 


Spermatogenesis of the Lepidoptera 

In a letter to Nature of April 28 p 568 Prof J 
Bronte Gatenby states his position as to the criticism, 
made independently by Dr R Bowen of Columbia 
University and myself, of his account of the formation 
of the macromitosome in the spermatogenesis of 
I epidoptera In doing so he makes a statement that, 
if I understand it correctly is inaccurate and is 
certainly misleading 

The macromitosome is formed by the coalescence 
of the mitochondrial vesicles On this point we are 
all agreed Ihe mitochondrial vesicles consist of an 
inner chromophobic or lightly staining material 
surrounded bv an outer layer of chromophilic or 
deeply staimng material Now Dr Bowen and I 
consider that the coalescence of the mitochondrial 
vesicles results m merely larger aggregates of 
chromophobic material the chromophilic material 
running together to form more or less complete 
partitions between the chromophobic droplets ’ 
(Bowen Q J M S 66, p 6oi) On the other hand, 
Prof Gatenby considers that the coalescence consists 
of the flowing together of the vesicles forming first 
of all elongated structures and then loops of chromo¬ 
philic substance which ultimately join up to form a 

perfectly coiled spireme ’ in a mass of the chromo¬ 
phobic substance 

In lus letter Prof Gatenby uses the expression 

whether the spireme ’ was formed of a flat ribbon, 
or a round string This presumably, indicates 
his conception of the difference between our views 
If it does not I have failed to grasp the necessity 
of this phrase bo far as I am aware Dr Bowen has 
never suggested that the mitosome is formed by the 
twisting of a ribbon and I certainly have never used 
the word ribbon ’ in this connexion A mass of 
soap bubbles cannot be described as made up of a 
twisted ribbon of soap solution, whereas it can be 
described as a plate work and that is the description 
continually given by Dr Bowen 

I do not think that the difference between Prof 
Gatenby s view and that of Dr Bowen and myself is 
of as little consequence as Prof Gatenby implies in 
the third paragraph of his letter If his views as to the 
formation of the Lepidopteran mitosome are adopted, 
then the lepidoptera are unique among all the 
insects in which spermatogenesis has been described 
This is a view that one would hesitate to adopt, 
especially m view of the fact that practically all other 
recent workers on the spermatogeneses of all other 
insects agree more or less closely with the account 
of the plate-work mitosome of Dr Bowen For this 
reason it became important to confirm, if possible, 
Prof Gatenby’s description Dr Bowen earned out 
his work on the Lepidoptera especially for this 
purpose, and came to the conclusion that Prof 
Gatenby’s interpretation of the process was inaccurate 
If then, Dr Bowen’s account is accepted, the Lepi¬ 
doptera are brought into line with other insects, and 
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this is certainly an important result In view of this 
it seems very unfortunate that Prof Gatenby has 
stated that, apart from Dr Bowen s new interpreta¬ 
tion of the sperm tail he ulds nothing new to 
our knowledge of the spermatogenesis of the Lcpi- 
doptera ’ He considers the value of Dr Bowen s work 
to he m the fact that it confirms Ins own drawings of 
the appearance of the mitosome After carefully 
comparing Dr Bowen s paper with the original paper 
by Prof Gatenby (Q J M 9 (12 p 407) I really cannot 
agree that there is any confirmation whatever One 
figuic by Dr Bowen (Fig 4^) superficially resembles 
a corresponding one in Prof Gatenby s paper (rig 14) 
Otherwise the figures of the mitosome are totally 
different in the two pipers 

Prof Gatenby has not answered the criticism that 
1 have made of his original description of the forma 
tion of the mitosome I cannot see how the chromo 
philic outer surface of a drop--which, of course has 
an appreciable area—can by fusion with another drop 
or even by mere elongation become transformed 
into a thread-like loop that has no appreciable area 
He states merelv that the mitochondrial vesicles flow 
together, forming, at first, elongated stiuctures then 
loops and finally filaments I have pointed out 
(Q J M S , 66 p 665) th it I consider the figures that 
accompany this description inaccurate and mis¬ 
leading Further if such a process does take place, 
surely it would be possible to observe the inter 
mediate stages and would not these m any case be 
some sort of plate work 5 If Prof Gatenby would 
enlarge upon his somewhat bnef description it might 
help to clear up the differences between our views 

With regard to the opinion of the late Prof Don 
caster on the formation of the mitosome I should like 
to add a few remarks In 1019 I had the privilege of 
assisting Prof Doncaster in working out the spermato 
genesis of the louse Pedtculus corporis We divided 
the work into two he dealing chiefly with the chromo 
some aspect while I dealt mainly with the cytoplasmic 
inclusions At first Prof Doncaster was inclined to 
believe that the mitosome was formed in the m inner 
described by Prof Gatenby and m fact in the 
original notes, which I now possess there arc rough 
drawings by Prof Doncaster figuring the mitosome as 
a spireme I could not accept this view and explained 
my conception to him Ultimately he agreed with 
me and it w is at this time—about May or June— 
that he paid the visit to Prof Gatenby and objci ted 
to the 1 ittr r s description of the mitosome of Smerin- 
thus However that he was quite prepared to accept 
Prof Gatenby s description is shown by the fact that 
in his last Ixiok on cytology he gives Prof Gatenby s 
account in full and does not, I think, refer to our 
own observations on Pediculus 

H Graham Cannon 

/oology Department 
Imperial College of Science, 

South Kensington 

The Rodler System of Rat Repression 

In* connexion with the article on “ Ihe Rat and 
its Repression ' contributed by me to Nature of 
May 20 1922 (vol 109 p 659) I Rave been favoured 
with a letter from Mr Wm Rodier of Melbourne, 
m which he complains that my attitude to his system 
of rat repression is unsympathetic, or that, conversely, 
he is misunderstood 

I should esteem it a favour if you would allow me 
to say that I am not unsympathetic to any means 
of destroying the rat—an animal which I, at least, 
consider to be one of the greatest menaces of modem 
civilisation 

The attitude I take to the " Rodier Method " of 
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rat destruction is that its principles are so thoroughly 
understood by all who have studied the rat problem 
that I am conscious of no unfairness when I suggest 
Mr Rodier haims his cause when he asserts that 
those who do not immediately and unreservedly 
become his disupks arc necessarily mtagomstic or 
stupid 

Ihe difficulties Mr Rodier has to overcome are 
such as are presented by the attitude of authorities 
towards putting rats back by rat catchers who are 
paid to destroy their catches the attitude of business 
houses when they pay for lat-cleanng and find mile 
rats turned back and the plight of boroughs who 
make it their business to destroy female rits when 
they find their polygamous males mated by females 
from contiguous boroughs where the Rodier Method ” 
is not in oper ition 

Ihe whole question is one of education, ind my 
immediate object is to convince the public that the 
rat is one of mans most cl mgerous foes and one 
that is too expensive to m untain As for the Rodier 
method I have an open and sympathetic mind and 
I would suggest that it would help Mr Rodier s 
propaganda enormously if he could show us good 
results that could be si lentifically checked say in an 
isl ind like Tristan da Cunha or the Isle of M111 The 
mthorities in the former island where I am assured 
rats climb trees would doubtless welcome assistance 
to overcome their ttrrible foes 

Alfrld E Moort 

Ihe Incorporated Vermin Repression Society 
44 Bedford Row London W C 1 
April 28 


Active Hydrogen by Electrolysis 

In 1907 1 ischer and Massenez [Z anorg Client , 
52 202 1007) obtained a concentration of 17 per cent 
bv weight of ozone when they electrolysed a solution 
of sulphuric acid using a verv high current density 
Since ozone c in be produced by this method it would 
seem probable that a high current density at the 
cathode might aul 111 producing the ivone form of 
hydrogen Whin a solution of sulphuric acid is 
electrolysed using the above principle the hydrogen 
that escapes at the cathode contains an active con 
stiluent which combines with pure nitrogen to form 
ammonia Some of the ammom 1 formed is collected 
in the absorption bulb but quite a large portion of it 
remains dissolved in the sulphuric icitl solution I his 
active constituent m the hydiogen that is evolved at 
the cathodt is probably the ozone form and is 
piodured perhaps in 1 manner malogous to the ozone 
form of oxygen Ihe per cent of the active gas 
formed vanes with the current density and the 
concentration of the acid 

I ikewise if a solution of potassium hydroxide is 
electrolysed using a high cathode current density, 
the escaping hydrogen contains the ozone form which 
combines writh pure nitrogen to form ammonia 

In the electrolysis of the acid solution the escaping 
hydrogen contains a fog which persists after passing 
through the absorbing solution This fog is similar 
to but less dense than, the fog sometimes produced 
by ozone when it is bubbled through potassium iodide 
solution 

This work is a further verification of the theory of 
Dr G L Wendt that tn-atomic hydrogen may be 
produced wherever atomic hydrogen is formed 

A C Grubb 

Dept of Chemistry, 

University of Saskatchewan, 

Saskatoon Sask, Canada, 

April 18 
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The Low power Aeroplane or Aviette 

By Prof L Bairstow, FRS 


M UCH attention is hung paid in the general and 
technical press of tins and other countries to 
flight with low powered engines The addition of small 
engines follows quickly on the gliding su< cesses of the 
past year, but no markid connexion is discernible 
betwten the new feiturcs of the two types of flying 
machine The < hange from aeroplanes having two or 
three hundred horse-power, and 1among 1 single 
individual, to uroplanes of five to ten horse-power 
is now so sinking as to have simxd public imagination 
Manv of those now interested ire probably unaware 
of the flights made h\ A V Roe more than ten years 
ago with a nine horse-power J A P engine 

lhere is little 111 the new appheations which would 
warrant the use of the word discover) and the change 
is probable due in large m< asure to an emanupation 
from thi fetters of war ideas lhere is reason to 
suppose that aeroplanes designid for official use arc 
subjut to so many restrictions that devclopffient is 
difficult The advent of the low-power aeroplane is 
therefore well omed as a new outlet for ideas, one which 
gives scope to individual initiative, and onewhuh it is 
hoped will make a popular appeal 
The unoflicial (harictcr of the British development 
of thi aviette is emphasised bv the offering of a prize 
of 500 1 b) the Duke of Sutherland lor a light aeroplane 
of British manufacture and design, for thi Duke is 
Under Secretarv of St itc for Air, though he is not acting 
in his official c apaeit) A separate prize of 1000/, open 
to the world, is offered bv the Daily Mail The most 
striking conditions of the competition are “ l'he 
power unit must not exceed 7so ii total cylinder 
capac lty, and the prize will bi awarded to the machine 
which flies the longest distante on one gallon of petrol, 
with a minimum distance of fifty miles to qualify ” 
Many other conditions apply whuh relate to ease 
of hmdling on the ground, there is also the usual 
vague reference to stability It is m accordance with 
our present state of knowledge and application that, 
while the rcquircmmts for performance are always 
precise and well-defined, those forstabiht) and control 
are valueless In thi competition rules for the low- 
power aeroplane there is neither definition nor means 
of checking aircraft as delivered in order to ensure a 
due measure of stability and control 

The French are, as is usual in matters relating to 
aviation, taking an active interest in the aviette, and 
in the Times of April 6 we find an artiile based on a 
flight by M Barbot from I rancazal to Toulouse in a 
seven horse-power aviette The ideas of the flyer 
appear m the follow ing quotation 

" M Barbot, who is in Pans expresses the belief 
that lus aviette is the forerunner of the aero-taxi 
of the immediate future He contemplates the pro¬ 
duction of a machine which will cost about five 
thousand francs (nominally 200 !), which can nse 
from almost anvwhere and, furnished with a ten or 
fifteen horse ppwer motor, can land slowly within 
thirty yards of its objective and without anv risk 
The cost will be only that of a gallon of petrol per 
hundred miles ” 
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In the same issue of the Times is a reference to a 
British “ power-driven glider ” 

* The test began y esterday at Ashton Park Preston 
of the first British auxiliary engined glider, the 
Wren designed and built by the English Flectnc 
Company at their Preston works It is expected 
til it the machine will provide valuable data on which 
to base the development of the economical aeroplane 
of the future It has been constructed for the Air 
Ministry It is remarkably light, being about 
y cwt, and the dimensions are span 37 ft length 
23 ft height 5 ft The engine is a three horse¬ 
power A B ( motor cycle engine developed to sevcn 
horse power, and gives a maximum speed to the aviette 
of ffirty -eight miles an hour 

These two extracts exhibit the features which define 
the low-power atrophne and in the remainder of this 
article it is proposid to amlyse the projects and 
achievements in relation to the si icntifu knowledge 
involved It will be found that the expectation of 
100 miles per gallon of petrol in an aero taxi carrving 
pilot and passenger is optimistic but not wildlv in 
excess of what can bt immediately foreseen, using 
arguments based on well-established data On the 
other hand, risk is onlv incidentally reduced, and 
neither the extracts nor current technical literature 
show any attempt on the part of the designers of light 
aeroplanes to pay speeial attention to the fundamental 
problems of stability and control 

tor the past eight or ten years it has bten realised 
that all good aeroplane design tends to produce 1 
result m which, for the most economical speed of flight, 
the weight carried is about nine times the resistance 
experienced All high power aeroplanes arc able to 
excetd this most economical speed very greatly, with 
the result that at their maximum speed near thi ground 
the resistance is more than one-quarter of the weight 
If there be no great reserve of power, considerable 
height abov e the ground is unattainable, and the most 
economieal speed is fixed by the design of the aeroplane, 
in particular by the magnitude of the load carried per 
unit area of wing surface A common loading has been 
7 8 lb per sq ft corresponding with an economical 
speed of about 60 miles per hour, a reduction of loading 
to 2 lb per sq ft would bring the best speed to about 
30 m p h 

If the making of a specified journev be the basis of 
comparison, then speed in itself has no influence on 
petrol consumption per unit of weight carried, but the 
horse-power required is directly proportional tp the 
speed Indirectly, low sjieed is advantageous, since a 
smaller and light engine suffices for transport Taking 
figures given in the Press as a basis, it appears that the 
aviette with a single occupant would weigh about 
550 lb all told, whereas the single-seater fighting cnift 
weighs from three to four times this amount The 
maximum speed claimed for the aviette is only about 
one-third of that achieved by the scout 
Further data lead to an estimation of a probable 
mileage per gallon of petrol Many aero-engines exist 
m which the petrol consumption does not exceed o 5 lb 
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of petrol per brake horse power per hour, and it is 
probable that an airscrew efficiency of 73 per cent 
may be retched With petrol weighing about 7 lb 
to the gallon it will be found from those figures and a 
weight resistance ratio of 9 that the number of milts 
possible per gallon of petrol 1 onsumed is roughly equal 
to thirty thousand divided by the weight of the aero¬ 
plane To achieve 100 miles to the gallon, therefore, 
it would be necessary to improve on existing figures 
for performance, since a gross weight of 300 lb vields 
only fio miles per gallon As an itro 11x1 with pilot and 
passenger would weigh more than 500 lb it would appe tr 
that M Barhot’s estimate is not to be easily achieved 

It will be noted, howtv'er that the condition of a 
minimum of so miles ptr gillon in the competition 
rules lor the Duke ot ‘Sutherland prize is reasonable 
It will exclude senouslv inefficient design without 
setting an impossible t tsk 

In making the preceding calc illations, no tllowanee 
was made tor the use of energy obtained from the 
wind itself As w'e all know aeroplanes without 
engines, le glider-., have maintained themselves in 
the tir for sevei il hours conseeutivcly, utilising winds 
deflected upwards by a sloping lull-side Up currents 
of sufficient intensity for support arc very local, and 
we are yet far from being able to use them for point- 
to point journeys as distinct from tackmg biekwards 
and forwards in a chosen loeahty The phenomenon ot 
gliding, as we know it, does not modify the estimate 
of power alreadv made but does show how part of that 
power may be obtained from the wind langlcy con 
templated the extraction of energv from the pulsations 
of the wind, quite apart from their direction, and tl,. 
source of energy is probably very widely distributed 
So far, however, little, if anv thing, has been attempted 
in practice m the extraction of this energv, and there 
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is no clear lead as to the direction in which one might 
hopefully proceed 

For some time to come, it may be expected that the 
aviette will carry the mam source of power for its 
support, economy of fuel miv be obtained by utilising 
up-currents m the neighbourhood of flight and so 
using the engine in passing front hill c rest to lull ercst 
I he condition attached to the Duke of Sutherland 
prize thit the competition is to take place over a 
triangular course of not less thin 15 miles reduces 
the chances of obtaining substantial amounts of energy 
from the atmosphere 

Since a claim tor reduction of risk has been made, 
it miv be as well to state the view that the only 
contribution made to safety is in the sense that it is 
less dangerous to strike the ground it 30 m p h than 
at 60 mph The inherent defects of the modem 
atroplanc which mike for danger on stalling ire quite 
untouched by the new applic it ion 

Ihe low-power lerophne can scarcely fail to react 
benefieully on sc lentifu knowledge and its ipphiations 
\t the moment, however it would ajipear that the 
aviette has derived its being Irom knowledge obtained 
lor other purposes and h is not reached the stage of 
reriproe ition 

[Since this article was written, a very definite 
advance in the practical use of the low-power aero¬ 
plane has bten made by M Burbot, who, as was 
recorded m our issue of May 12, p 64s, succeeded in 
completing the round trip from the French coast to 
Lvinpne in Kent and liark again, covering about 80 
miles, in t machine with a 15 li p engine Ills time 
for the journey was about two hours ajid a qu irter, 
including nearly half an hour’s stay at 1 ympne, and 
it is stated that his petrol consumption was about 
two gallons ] 
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The Earth’s Electric and Magnetic Fields 1 

By Prof W F G Swann, University of Minnesota 


II 

"WO of the most characteristic features of the 
earth’s magnetism are the non eomadenci of 
the magnetic and geographic axis, and the secular 
variation While a theory which is to claim any degree 
of completeness must account for these, one cannot 
resist the temptation of searching for anv sort of 
phenomenon capable of giving a field of the o*-der of 
magnitude of the 1 arth’s field m the hope tint if such 
be found it may serve as a possible basis on wluih to 
build a more complete theory 

Attempts towards a theory of the earth’s magnet¬ 
ism mav be classed roughly in the following four 
groups 

(1) The earth is assumed to be made largely of iron, 
and to be a permanent magnet independently of its 
rotation, or to be magnetised inductn civ by an external 
field 

(2) The magnetic field is brought about by the rota¬ 
tion of an elec (rostaticallv c harged system 

(3) The magnetic field arises from a state of magnet¬ 
isation brought about by the rotation of the earth 

1 Continued from p 642 
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(4) 1 he field is c aused bv elec trie currents circulating 
within the earth 

Ihe high temperature of the earth’s interior would 
be inuinsistent with a stale of permanent magnetisation 
unless the e fleet of high temjx rature is compensated m 
some way by that of high pre sure Induced magnet¬ 
isation suffers from the same cause, and would, more¬ 
over, give a type of field totally unlike the earth’s field 

As regards (2), a sphere of the earth’s size rotating 
with the earth’s angular veloi itv would have to possess 
such a surface charge as would give it a potential 
gradient a hundred million times the earth’s potential 
gradient in order that the rotation of that surface charge 
would produce a magnetic field comparable with the 
earth’s magnetic held Even then, it turns out, as 
has been shown by' Schuster and by the writer that 
owing to the effect of the observer’s motion with the 
earth’s surface, a sign of charge which gave the right 
direction for the vertical component would give 
the wrong direction for the observed horizontal 
component * 

* lucliis.ion of the otftct^due^to^thG aUiuwphcnc positive charge anjiuls 
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The difficulties arising from the large electric field, 
and from the inconsistency in sign between the hori¬ 
zontal and vertical components may be avoided, at first 
sight, bv supposing, with Sutherland, that the earth 
may be regarded as two superposed spheres of positive 
and negative electricity, the diameter of the negative 
sphere being greater than that of the positive The 
electric field at external points would be zero, but the 
magnetic field would not be zero The actual density 
of positive and negative electricity in the earth is so 
great that, if all the positive and negative electricity in 
a cubic centimetre could be concentrated at two points 
one centimetre apart, they would attract each other 
with a force of the order io a0 tons , and, on account of 
this, it is only necessary for the radii of the two spheres 
of the size of the earth to differ by 2 x 10 8 cm (the 
diameter of a single molecule), in order to ensure that 
the two, rotating together, would give rise to a field of 
the order of magnitude of the earth’s field Unfortun¬ 
ately, however, we find that the electrostatic forces 
opposing even this small separation are enormous, 
amounting to more than one thousand million volts per 
centimetre at the surface of the inner sphere 

Regarding forces which suggest themselves as possibly 
available for causing electrostatic separations of the 
above or allied kinds, we have in the first place, gravity, 
tending to pull the free electrons towards the earth’s 
centre, then centrifugal force tending to make them fly 
to the surface Another possibility arises from an 
action analogous to the Thomson effect, by which the 
electronic density tends to decrease as we descend 
towards the earth’s centre, on account of the increase of 
temperature These effects have been submitted to 
calculation bv the writer, and it appears that the first 
gives rise to a field only 10 81 of the earth’s field, and m 
the wrong direction, the second to a field about to' 23 of 
the earth’s field, but of a type widely different from that 
of the earth, and the third to a field m the right direction 
but amounting to only io“ 17 of the earth’s field 

As a general rule, we may say that it is practically 
hopeless to seek an explanation of the earth’s magnetic 
field on the basis of the rotation of charges which have 
been separated against electrostatic attraction, since 
the mechanical forces necessary to produce the requisite 
separation must be, in all cases, enormous 

If the earth were made mainly of iron, its rotation 
would, by gyroscopic action, bring about a partial 
orientation of the molecular magnets , and it has been 
experimentally demonstrated by S J Bamett that iron 
can be magnetised in this way The effect in the case 
of the earth is, however, extremely small, and is only 
sufficient to account for a magnetic field 2 x io~ 10 tunes 
that of the earth 

The suggestion has been made that the interior of the 
earth may be endowed with enormously high perme¬ 
ability, and that, in consequence, a very weak force 
would be sufficient to cause strong magnetisation 
therein We must remember, however, that the very 
creation of a state of magnetisation within a sphere 
brings about an internal demagnetismg field which is, 
as a matter of fact, equal to the external field at the 
equator Hence any primary magnetising agent which 
is to be ultimately responsible for the earth’s field must 
be of such intensity that it will produce, on the mole¬ 
cular magnets, forces at least equal to the forces which 
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would be produced on them by a magnetic field equal 
in intensity to the earth’s magnetic field at the 
equator 

Any theory attempting to account for the earth’s 
magnetic field on the basis of currents circulating withm 
the earth, calls for some explanation of the electro¬ 
motive force wherewith to produce the currents In 
this connexion it is of interest to recall a calculation by 
H Lamb, to the effect that if currents were caused to 
circulate in a copper sphere of the earth’s size, and the 
electromotive forces which caused them were removed, 
the currents would take ten million years to decay to 
one-third of their initial values Attempts to account 
for the earth’s field in this wav have met criticism on the 
basis of theenormous currents which would be calculated 
by extrapolation back, even to epochs not more remote 
than those during which the earth’s crust has been 
solid, so that, unless there is some reason for supposmg 
that the conductivity is, or has been, in the past, even 
greater than copper, we are confronted with accounting 
for the enormous amounts of energy necessary to have 
produced the field initially 

The actual current densitv within the earth necessary 
to account for the earth’s field is very small, being, for 
example, of the order 10 8 ampere per square centi¬ 
metre on the surface at the equator for the case where 
the current density is proportional to the distance from 
the axis of rotation If, taking a sphere of iron, we 
assume about io 23 free electrons per c c, it is only 
necessarv to suppose that the mean velocity of the 
electrons at the earth’s surface, relative to the centre, 
differs from that of the periphery by one part in 7 x io 18 
in order to account for this current It is, perhaps, not 
too much to hope that a fuller knowledge of the 
mechanism of conduction in solids than we have at 
present may lead to an explanation of such a small 
difference as arising directlv on account of the earth’s 
rotation 

There is always the chance that the origin of the 
earth’s field may have to be sought in some funda¬ 
mental but small departure from the ordinary electro- 
dynamic laws In this connexion we may recall 
Lorentz’s theory of gravitation, according to which 
gravitational forces may be accounted for by supposing 
that the attraction between two unlike units of charge is 
different from the repulsion between two like units. 
Paying due regard to the care necessary m defining 
electrical neutrality in this case, the theory may be 
shown to lead to the conclusion that, m order that the 
free electrons in a body shall be in equilibrium, the body 
must acquire a charge density to an extent not wholly 
determined by the weight of the electrons Schuster 
has discussed the possibilities in this regard, but it 
would appear that, under the most favourable assump¬ 
tions, the density would be insignificant as regards 
producing, by its rotation, a magnetic field comparable 
with the earth’s field 

A greater measure of success is attained by making a 
somewhat similar assumption concerning the magnetic 
field produced by a moving charge We first observe 
that a magnetic field is ultimately measured in terms of 
the force which it exerts on a moving electron, for 
even a material magnet which may be used in the 
measurement derives its properties from electrons 
rotating within it In analogy with the case of electro- 
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statics, where we have to deal with the forces produced 
by positive on positive, negative on negative, and 
positive on negative, we have, in addition, for moving 
electrons, the force due to the motion of a positive 
electron on a moving positive electron, the force due 
to the motion of a moving negative electron on a moving 
negative electron, the force due to the motion of a 
negative electron on a moving positive electron, and 
the force due to the motion of a positive electron on 
a moving negative electron The first two of these 
four may be taken as the basis for defining the 
measures of the two types of magnetic fields produced 
by positive and negative electrons respectively If, 
for similar motions, these four forces are all equal, 
a moving electron, or a magnet, would be entirely 
unaffected by the rotation of the earth as a whole 
If, however, the forces, due to motion, between unlike 
moving charges are suitably different from those 
between like charges in the same states of motion it will 
immediately appear that the electric ill), neutral earth 
will, by its rotation, product those forces on magnets 
and moving electrons which we associate with a magnet 
as ordinarily defined by making the forces between 
electrons of like sign equal for both signs, the force 
due to the motion of a negative electron on a moving 
positive electron greater than, and the force due to 
the motion of a positive electron on a moving negative 
electron less than the forces between like electrons to 
the extent of about two parts in io 19 , we can account 
for the equivalent of a magnetic field of the order of 
magnitude of the earth’s magnetic field If we wish 
to combine these alterations with suitable alterations 
m the electrostatic forces, we can also include gravita¬ 
tion in the complete scheme 
The secular variation presents interesting problems 
for speculation There is some evidence for the belief 
that the earth’s magnetic axis rotates about the geo 
graphic axis once in about 500 years This will result 
m induced currents, and the field we observe will be that 
due to these induced currents (the secondary' field), and 
that due to the primary causes (the primary field) 
Taking an iron sphere of the earth’s size for purposes of 
illustration, it works out that the flux of the secondary 
field through the sphere, which is, of course, related to 
that of the primary field, is of such magnitude as to 
annul almost completely the non-axial component of 
the primary flux, leaving only a small residual non axial 
component, which lies, moreover, perpendicular to the 
primary non-axial component Thus, in order that the 
resultant flux shall have an appreciable inclination to 
the geographic axis, it is necessary for the primary axis 
to lie very near to the equatorial plane, and yet for the 
primary flux to be so large that its axial component, 
which is small compared with it, represents the axial 
component which we observe 'I his example is given 
merely to illustrate the important role which might be 
played by the induced currents due to the secular vana- 
tion in case the earth’s interior had a conductivity 
comparable with that of iron 
The theory of the diurnal variation is in a better 
position than that of the earth’s field as a w hole The 
suggestion of Balfour Stewart, developed in detail by 
Schuster, to the effect that the diumal variations are 
caused by Foucault currents generated in the upper 
atmosphere by the tidal motion of the atmosphere 
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across the earth’s lines of force, seems well adapted to 
fit the facts, its chief difficulty being that it calls for a 
conductivity about 3 x io 11 times that found at the 
earth’s surface Various agencies have been mv oked to 
account for this conductivity, namely, ultraviolet light, 
gamma rays, negative electrons, and alpha rays, from 
the sun, and finally charged atoms of gas, shot out from 
the sun by the pressure of light, and endowed thereby 
with velocities sufficient to give them the properties of 
low energy alph 1 particles The corpusi ular r idiations 
have also been invoked to account for the phenomena 
assoi iated with the aurora 

It is probable that ultraviolet light plays no im¬ 
portant role, since it is capable of accounting for a con¬ 
ductivity less than one-millionth of the conductivity 
required As regards the corpuscular radiations, the 
nature of the precipitation of corpuscles indicated by 
the aurora is of a ty pe to correspond to a bending by the 
earth’s magnetic field su<h as one would not readily 
associate with particles of mass as small as that of 
electrons I he mass of an electron increases with its 
velocity , but, so greatly has Birkeiand found it neces¬ 
sary to draw upon this phenomenon in order to fit the 
facts, that, on the hypothesis of negative electrons, he 
is driven to assume velocities ranging from 400 metres 
per second less than the velocity of light to 4 metres 
per second less thin that limit Alpha particles have 
i mass and energy which would lie better adapted to 
account for llie aurora, as has been pointed out by 
Vegard, moreover, the definiteness of their range 
ensures the characteristic feature of the sharp boundary 
of the luminescence, and the magnitude of the range is 
fully sufficient to account for the penetration of that 
boundary to the altitudes observed 

The remarkable perturbations of the earth’s magnetic 
field known as magnetic storms, which occur most fre¬ 
quently in association with high solar activity, suggest 
the entry into our atmosphere of electrified corpuscles 
during these periods, and it is natural to look to those 
corpuscles which are responsible for the conductivity 
and the aurora for an explanation of these storms 
While alpha rays have been suggested, some of the 
difficulties inherent in the assumption may be gathered 
from considerations put forward by 1 indemann On 
the assumption of their production by alpha rays, these 
storms would call for an incredibly large amount of 
radioactive material in the sun Again, a conical beam 
of alpha rays, such as appears to be necessary to account 
for the storms, would, on its journey here suffer, by 
self-repulsion, an acceleration of about io 13 cm /sec 2 at 
its boundaiy, in such a sense as to make it spread, so 
that it could never arrive as a beam Finally, even if 
the beam could reach our atmosphere, it would charge 
it at such a rate that the repulsion due to the charge 
which had arrived would, in a few seconds, attain a 
value sufficient to prevent the entry of any more rays 

It is for reasons such as these that Lindcmann has 
been led to favour the view that the primary agencies 
responsible tor magnetic storms are atoms of gas, 
ionised by the high temperatures in the solar promin¬ 
ences, and shot out of them by the pressure of the sun’s 
radiation He shows, moreov er, that the velocities to be 
expected in these circumstances are such as to give the 
particles ranges in harmony with the requirements of 
auroral phenomena 
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The Tercentenary of Sir William Petty 


O F the founders, of the Ro\al Society, Wilkins was 
horn in 1614, Goddard ind Seth Ward in 1617, 

I velyn and Bathurst in 1620 Willis m 1621 md Petty 
in 1623 Boyle and Wren were somewhat younger 
being born in 1627 dn< l 1632 respectively Petty, 
whose tercentenary occurs on May 26, was thus thirty - 
seven years of age when the Society was inaugurated, 
and had already given evident e of great administrative 
powers Unlike most of his fellow scientific workers, 
his education was gained mainly on the ( ontinent, and 
he was a man of twenty-four or twenty-five when first 
he settled at Oxford lie was born it Romsev m 
Hampshire, the son of Anthony Petty, a clothier and as 
a hoy attended the Romsev Grammar School From 
there at the ige of fifteen, with 1 consignment of his 
father’s goods, he crossed to Frame, where he entered 
the Jesuit College at C len, apparently maintaining him- j 
self by the sale of his father’s merchandise 
From Caen, Petty returned home served for a short 
tune in the navy, but at the outbreak of the Civil War 
went abroad again, spent some time at Utrecht and 
Amsterdam, and in 1644 matriculated as a student of 
medicine at Levden He is next found in Paris, 
becoming known to Hobbes, Sir Fh tries (avendixh, and 
other Fnglish refugees, md attending the meetings of 
Merscnne, from which ultimatclv sprang the Pans 
Academy of Sciences Once more at home he took up 
his father’s business, invented 1 process for duplicating 
letters, and in 1648 published his tract on education, 

“ Advice to Mr Samuel Harthh, for the Advarn ement 
of Some Particular Parts of Learning ” He proposed 
the establishment of a College of lradesmen, with 
botanical theatre, observatory, t tc, the members of 
which “ would be as earctul to advance arts as the 
Jesuits arc to propagate their religion ” 

Petty next removed to Oxford, where he was able to 
associate with the philosophers who during those 
troublous times kept the lamp of science burning 
Many of the meetings which Wilkins and Boyle fre¬ 
quented were held at Pettv’s lodgings In 1649 he 
took his doctor’s degree m physic and a vear or two 
later became professor of anatomy 
From Oxford Petty was now sent by the Common¬ 
wealth Gov eminent to Ireland as physic lan general to 
the forces, where he quickly added to his reputation 
by reorganising the medical services The terrible 
massacres of 1641 had by this time been ruthlessly 
avenged by Cromwell, and all who could not prove 
“ consistent good affection ” to the English Government 
were to be dispossessed of their lands This resulted m 
some 3000 native landowners losing their property 
To Petty was given the task of measuring and surveying 
the forfeited estates His survey, which has been 
described as the first attempt to carry out a survey on a 
large scale and in a scientific manner, is curiously known 
as the “Down Survey” because it was measured 
“ down ” on maps Besides this, Petty also made a 
map of Ireland, completed about 1673, largely at his 
own expense Bv his work in Ireland Petty himself 
gamed considerable estates in Kerry and later on set up 
ironworks, opened lead mines and marble quarries and 
started a timber trade His duties were not carried 
through without gaming for him many enemies, and m 
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the List Parliament of the t ommonwealth he was im¬ 
peached and for a time his iortunes hung m the balance 
With the Restoration, Petty, who disliked extremists 
of all parties was received favourably by ( harles II and 
was confirmed in the possession of his Irish estates lie 
now was iblc to resume the society of his scientific 
friends, and he was present at Gresham College on 
November 28, 1660, when the Royal Sonety was 
formed He became a member of the first council and 
often contributed pipers to the Proceedings of a prac¬ 
tical niturc He is several times mentioned in con¬ 
nexion with the subject of shipping and in 1662 made 
some stir bv the mention of a double bottomed or twin¬ 
hulled boat which would go against wind and tide A 
ship constructed to his plans nude two vovages be¬ 
tween Dublin and Holvlieid and was then wrecked 
lhe idea has been put into practice several times since 
the day s of Petty, notably so in the case of the channel 
steliner Calats-bouvre\ constructed in the ’eighties of 
last century At one meeting of the Roval Sot lety Petty 
“was mtreated to inquire in Ireland for the pttnfi- 
catmn of wood the barnadts the variation of the com¬ 
pass, and the ebbing and flowing of a hrook ” Among 
his other services to the science of his dav was the part 
he took in the found ition of the Dublin Philosophical 
Societv in 1684,of wInch ht wis president Hedrewup 
for the Society a “ (ataloguc of mean, vulgar, c heap 
and simple experiments” and among his advice to 
the members was “ that thev carefully compute their 
ability to defray the charge of ordmiry experiments 
fforty times per annum, out of their weekly contribu¬ 
tions, and to procure the assistance of Benefactors for 
what shall be extraordinary, and not pester the Society 
with useless or troublesome members for the lucre of 
their pecuniary contribution ” 

Petty was full of worldly wisdom and possessed what 
Benjamin Martin called a “ univ ersal practical genius ’’ 
One result of this was that he died a very rich man But 
at a time when sue h studies wtre rare he wrote on taxes, 
revenue, the origin of we ijth, trade, population, and the 
growth of vities It is on his work as a political 
economist that his reputation rests He condemned the 
farming of the revenue of Ireland, suggested free com¬ 
mercial communication between that country and 
Fngland, and consistently urged upon the Government 
the necessity of a department for the collection of 
statistics He co-operatcd with John Graunt, another 
original member of the Royal Society, in the production 
of a took entitled “ National and Political Observa¬ 
tions made upon the Bills of Mortality,” published 
in 1662, which may he regarded as the first book on 
vital statistics ever published 

A tall handsome man, Petty was known among his 
fellows for his unusually good temper Fvelyn said of 
him “ there was not in the whole world his equal for a 
superintendent of manufacture and improvement of 
trade, or to govern a plantation,” and Pepys refers to 
the charm of Ins society Knighted by Charles in 1661, 
Petty in 1667 married a daughter of Waller the regicide, 
and was survived by three children He twice refused 
a peerage, but his widow was created Baroness Shel¬ 
burne He died m Westminster on December 16,1687, 
and was buned in the Abbey Church at Romsey 
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Proi E \\ Moris y 

I N the issue of Science for \pril 13, appcirs an 
appree litivc notice by Prof 0 h Tower professor 
of chemistry in Western Reseree University, ol the hie 
and work of Prof I‘ W Morlee whose death was 
announced in X vruRR for April 28 p =578 

Edward Williams Morlee was born in Newark New 
Jersey on J inuare 29 iS}8 tnd m 18(19 went to 
Western Reserve College then in the town of Hudson, 
as professor of natural history and e hemistrv In 1882 
the College was moe ed to C level uid becoming \de bert 
College of Western Reserve l mvcrsitv and thert Prof 
Morley t night genenl ehemistrv and quantitative 
analysis until Ins retirement in 190b es emeritus 
professor 

Prof Morlee s first work ol importunee, undertaken 
while he w is still in Hudson, w is on the relative pro- 
portion eif owgcn in the ur (1878-81) The work for 
which he is best known to chemists however was on 
the densities of oxygen ind hydrogen .end the ritio in 
whie h they combine tins was e irneel out it C level end 
and published in 189s It is 1 renurkible tribute to 
his work that now alter nearly tlurtv ve us, the u copied 
values of these qu entities are pro tie ally identic il with 
those lound by him Prof Moiliv w is ilso eminent as 
a phy sie 1st and his chaiaeteristii for precision ol 
measurement is shown in his e irlv piptrs on lulings 
on glass and on the probeblc error of micromctrie 
measurements While at Cleveland he eollahoratid 
with Prof A A Michelson m the development of the 
interferometer and with this instrument the well kno n 
Michdson-Morlev experiment on the relative motion of 
the eirtli and the ether was earned out I he experi¬ 
ments, though giving negetne results were resumed 
later in conjunction with Prof D C Miller 

llae aecurate work on the determination of the 
relative atomic weights of h>drogen and oxygen won 
for Prof Morlev the Daw medal of the Roy d Society 
in 1907, while in 1904 lie had been tlected an honorary 
fellow of the Chemical Society lie was also in 
honorary member of the Royal Institution In the 
United States he received the honour of being made 
president of the American Association and of the 
American Chemical Society in 1895 and 1899 respect¬ 
ively lie died on February 24, about a month after 
his eighty-fifth birthday 


Str Shirley Mur mv 

Siiiri iv Murphy’s name during the last thirty 
years has been a household word m the ranks of 
public health workers , and his woik as medical officer 
of health for the county of Iondon during a period 
of twenty-two years was marked by great improve¬ 
ments in the administrative control and prevention ol 
disease From this post he retired a few years before 
the War, but at its onset his services were utilised in 
taking charge of the sanitary services of the London 
area, for which work he was created KBF in 1919, 
having been previously knighted in 1904 
It is, however, rather in Sir Shirley Murphy s 
contributions to the seiene e of epidemiology that 
Nature is chiefly interested The factors making tor 
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or reducing the prey denee of sue h acute infectious 
diseases is se lrlet feycr diphtheria, mtaslcs, and 
whooping-cough are complex they differ from such 
diseases as tvphus fexer, typhoid fe\er, cholera small¬ 
pox and epidemic enteritis, which can be entirely 
controlled, given the aelceiuate application ol general 
and specific sanit etion like the uncontrolled .and 
only peril illy controllable diseases enumerated above, 
the members ot tins list named group are subject to 
cyclical waves season el and longer waxes, but the 
\ehielis of infection c an he put out of action or by 
y tee m itiun m the < isc of smallpox, personal immunity 
is obtain dale Murphy made many contributions in 
his annual leports and in tht Proceedings of the Fpi- 
demiologifil Society to the study of seasonal influentes 
on scarlet fever and diphtheria, showing that there have 
been in 1 ondon se isontl variations m both the iatalitv 
(if ease mortality) and -age distribution of notified 
cases of these diseases The cases of these diseases at 
ages under fiv c form a 1 arger proport on of the total cases 
it the beginning end end of the vtar th m in its middle, 
ind even when the necessity tome turns arc made for 
variations in ege and sex of the eases the fatality from 
these diseases is subje ct to season il x ari it 10ns Murphy 
advanced the view that llu change in the ige incidence 
of elcaih rates Irom phthisis is explicable by successive 
ulditions by birth of a more resistant race, 1 ttnable 
hypotheses, though not supported by international 
lae ts is to the phthisis death r ite 

I he piesidentnl iddress delivered by Murphy to the 
rpidemiologu il Society on ‘ The Study ol Epi¬ 
demiology ’ is perhaps the best illustration of his wide 
knowledge and keen mtcrtst in < pide miologu al problems 
\t the stmc time it shows very clearly the complexity 
of f mors making this study 1 formidable snuggle with 
difluulties lie did much to assist in laving the 
lounelitiems ol a more accurate seiene c of tpidemiology , 
and in the pursuit of this study hi- annual reports to 
the Iondon County Council will always be a valuable 
mint of information 

Murphy s work was ree ognised bv lus own profession, 
for he was awarded the Jcnrrr medal by the Roval 
Soeiety of Mediant and the Bisset Hawkins nacdal for 
distinguished services to public health by the Royal 
(ollege of Physicians His personality was singularly 
attractive , modest and unassuming, lie was always 
re icty to help his colleagues, and generous in his 
epprti lation ot their work 


Mr Josh 11 Wrkht 

Ihl death ol |oseph Wright of Belfast on April 7, 
at the age of eighty nine, removes one of the fine old 
school of naturalists whose interests were bounded only 
by the earth itself Though prolonged attention to 
specific detiils might have seemed to outsiders a sign 
ol 1 mind cabined and confined Wright’s enthusiasm 
ox tr the sheer beauty of the organisms that he studied 
was an inspiration to the wide nrrlc of his friends 
Joseph Wright was born at (ork in 1834, and, his 
parents being members of the Society of Fnends, he 
was educated at the Friends’ School in Newtown, (0 
W iterford His wile came also from Cork City, and, 
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when he settled m business in Belfast in 1868, he 
brought the healthy and tolerant atmosphere of his 
upbringing to his new surroundings m the north For 
a very long period of years Wright’s daylight hours 
had to be at the disposal of firms for which he worked, 
and only on occasional holidays could he make excur¬ 
sions into the country He was a warm supporter of 
the Belfast Natural History and Philosophical Society 
and of the Belfast Naturalists’ field (lub During lus 
years in ( ork he had made 1 fine collection of Carboni¬ 
ferous fossils, which is now m the British Museum , m 
Belfast he devoted himself mainly to the study of fora- 
mmifera, fossil and living, and was especially successful 
in extracting forms preserved in hollow flints or in 
friable chalk from the Cretaceous beds of northern 
Ireland He was able to recognise forms derived from 
these beds in detntal deposits of the district, and he 
remained convinced that the occurrence of Pleistocene 
foramimfera in the glacial deposits studied by him 
necessarily implied an incursion of the sea over 
northern Ireland 

Wright joined, as a recognised expert, dredging 
expeditions in the Irish Channel and off the western 
coast, the latter being organised b> the Royal Irish 
Academy His judgment became sought by naturalists 
throughout our islands and abroad, and many of his 
correspondents, while appreciating the fulness of lus 
knowledge, must have remained ignorant of the life ol 
hard work and devotion in the intervals of which his 
researches were carried on Those who became person¬ 
ally acquainted with him in lus home could not fail to 
recognise his trulv lovable personality 

Wright was elected a fellow of the Geological Society 
of London in 1866, and in 1896 received the honour of 
the award of the proceeds of the Barlow-Jameson fund 
He contributed numerous papers to scientific journals, 
and his unique collection of foramimfera, mounted by 
his own hand, is now among the treasures of the 
National Museum in Dublin 

An excellent account of Wright’s life and work, to 
which we are indebted for some of the details given 
above, appeared in the Belfast Telegraph for April 7 

Mr SlDNFY II Wl-LLS 

Mr Sidney H Wri s, who died at St Leonards on 
March 28, was formerly Director-General of Technical, 
Industrial, and Commercial Education in Egypt Born 
m 1865, he was educated for the engineering profession 
at Birkbeck and King’s College, London, and in 1885 
he won a Whitworth Scholarship Four years later 
he founded the Institution of Junior Engineers, of 
which he was chairman for five sessions In 1889 he 
became a master at Dulwich (ollege on the science 
and engineenng side Two years later he removed to 
the University of Leeds as senior assistant in the 
engineenng department, and in 1893 he returned to 
London at the age of twenty-eight to become the first 
principal of the Battersea Polytechnic 

In 1906 Mr Wells was requested by Lord Cromer 
to visit Egypt and report on technical education, certain 
branches of which had been previously entirely 
neglected As a result of this visit, Mr Wells was 
offered in 1907 the newly created post of Director- 
General of Technical, Industnal, and Commercial Educa¬ 
tion, a position which he held until his retirement 
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eighteen months ago owing to continued ill-health 
His fifteen years’ work m Egypt was that of a pioneer, 
and the agricultural, commercial, and industrial schools 
which are to-day flourishing in all the larger towns of 
that country and in many of the provinces owe their 
existence entirely to Mr Wells’s untiring energy and 
far-seeing wisdom 

For his War work as Director of Civilian Employment 
for the Egyptian Expeditionary Force m 1917-19 Mr 
Wells was made CBE , he was twice mentioned in des¬ 
patches, and held the second-class orders of the Medjidich 
and the Nile He was vice-chairman of the Egyptian 
Commission of Commerce and Industry, 1916-18 
Mr Wells was an Assoc M I C F and an original 
member of the Faculty of Engineering of the University 
of London, of which he was afterwards secretary, and 
also secretary of the Board of Studies He was 
formerly a member of council of the Headmasters’ 
Association, a member of council and for four years 
honorary secretary of the Association of Technu al Insti¬ 
tutions, and a member of the Examinations Board of 
the C ity and Guilds Institute, of the Teachers’ Registra¬ 
tion Council, and of the Consultative Committee of the 
Board of Education He was the author of various 
text-books _ 

Gineral E A Lenfant 
By the death of General E A Lenfant at the age of 
fifty-eight, France has lost one of the most noteworthy 
explorers of her African empire He began his work in 
Africa m 1898, when he studied the course of the Senegal 
and later the floods of the Niger In 1901-2 he twice 
traversed the middle and lower Niger, passing the 
rapids successfully and collecting much useful informa¬ 
tion on the regime of the river and the geography of its 
vallev In 1903 Lenfant was again sent to Africa to 
investigate the possibility of water transport from the 
coast to Lake Chad On this occasion he explored the 
Logone, a tributary of the Shari, the Kabi, a tributary 
of the Benue, and Lake Tuburi, which lies between the 
two Between 1906 and 1908 Lcnfant’s explorations 
were 111 the western part of the Ubanghi-Shari country, 
around the head waters of the Shari He showed that 
the Bara-Shari is a branch of the Shari, and that the 
Pendc, which is the same as the Logone, provides the 
best route from the banaga to the Shan, and so to 
Lake Chad Lenfant was the author of several works 
on Africa, including “ Le Niger” (1903), “La grande 
routeduTchad’’ (1905),and “Laddcouverte des grandes 
sources du centre de I’Afrique ” (1909) 

We regret to announce the following deaths 
Prof J Cox, lately professor of physics in McGill 
University, Montreal, on May 13, aged seventy-two 
Dr G H Hume, for many years lecturer on 
physiology m the University of Durham College of 
Medicine, Newcastle-upon-Tyne on May 8, aged 
seventy-seven 

Prof C Niven, F R S , lately professor of natural 
philosophy in the University of Aberdeen, on May ix, 
at seventy-eight years of age 

Colonel G F Pearson, formerly Inspector-General 
of Forests in India, on April 25, aged mnety-six 
I leut-Colonel J C Robertson, according to the 
Ttmes, director of hygiene and pathology at Army 
Headquarters, Simla, and in '1912 sanitary com¬ 
missioner with the Government of India, on May 14 
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Current Topics and Events. 


The director of the Royal Botanic Gardens, Kcw, 
undoubtedly does a public service when he forces 
upon the attention of the House of Commons and the 
general public the undesirable results that may follow 
from the thoughtless lack of control of smoke pro¬ 
duction in neighbouring industrial suburbs There 
can be no doubt that heavy deposits of soot such as 
are borne by the evergreens at Kew are char indica¬ 
tion of atmospheric contamination which will markedy 
lower the vttality of the plants in the Gardens and m 
some cases may actually prevent their successful 
cultivation When smoke particles are so numerous 
gaseous contamination with sulphurous acid is to be 
feared, and the evidence is conclusive that these acid 
impurities directly injure green foliage at the same 
time that their accumulation 111 the upper layers of 
the soil may injure root growth The experiment il 
results obtained by Drs Crowther and Ruston ind 
their colleagues in the agricultural department of the 
University of Leeds have supplied convincing examples 
of the extreme consequences that may follow nidus 
trial pollution in an industrial area and the Kew 
authonties are wise in directing public attention to 
the danger before it has reached more serious pro 
portions At present probably the greatest damage 
arises at Kew from the deposits of dark coloured 
tarry material upon the leaf surfaces cutting down 
the supply of light which reaches them and clogging 
the pores through which are carried on gas exchanges 
vital to their healthy existence Apparently the 
atmospheric pollution at Kew can be traced in the 
main to the industrial area on the opposite side of the 
Thames and it is to be hoped that as a result of the 
action taken by the director of the Gardtns and bv 
the Goal Smoke Abatement Smietv prompt steps 
will be taken to bring about a cessation of a nuisance 
which it must be emphasised, has frequtnth been 
shown to be capable of prompt < ontrol 

Arrangements have now been completed for the 
celebration of the centenary of Pasteur at Pans 
and Strasbourg Ihe programme is is follows — 
At Pans on Thursday May 24 there will be a 
reception by the President of the 1 rencli Republic 
at the Elysdc on Indav May 25 a visit will be 
paid to the Institut Pasteur and tomb and in the 
afternoon there will be a ceremony at the Sorbonnc 
under the presidency of the President of the Republic 
on Saturday, May 26 there will be a visit to the 
Ecole Normale, followed by a reception at the H6tel 
de Ville , on Sunday May 27 a reception will be 
given bv the Soci6t4sd’ AmitnSs PramjaisesJi 1 Ftranger, 
and there will be a sonic at the Opera and at the 
Th&ttre Fran9ais, on Monday, May 28, there will 
be a banquet at Versailles, and on Tuesday May 
29, l’lnstitut de Prance is giving a garden party at 
Chantilly Thursday, May 31, will be spent at 
Strasbourg, the Pasteur monument will be un 
veiled, and a banquet will be held at raiddav m 
the afternoon a visit will be paid to the Pal us du 
Rhin, and the Pasteur Museum and the Hygiene 
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Exhibition will be opened I lie celebrations will 
com hide with a reception it the HA tel de Ville in 
Strasbourg 

Thf question of the deterioration of stonework 111 
buildings is a mitter of general economic importance 
In the cases of our historic buildings and ancient 
monuments prevention of the serious decay and 
gradual demolition of tooled surf-ices and main struc 
tures c onstitutes a special problem which has engaged 
the ittcntion of many investigators for a considerable 
time without however finding any generally satis- 
factorv solution The investigation involved is verv 
complex and needs to be approached from different 
angles with the help of wicle scientific knowledge 
Accordingly it has been decided to set up under the 
Department of Scientific and Industrial Research a 
special committee of the Building Research Board to 
report on the best methods by which decay 111 building- 
stoncs especially m ancient structures may be pre 
vented or arrested 1 he following committee has 
been appointed Sir Aston Webb (( hanman) Mr 
R J Allison Prof ( H Desch Mr A W Hcasnian 
Mr J A Howe Sir Herbert Jackson Dr Alexander 
Scott and Mr H O Weller Ml rommunic \ turns 
should be addressed to the Secretary Department of 
Scientific and Industrial Research 1(1 Old Queen 
Street S \\ 1 

Practical broadcasting was discussed at an infor 
mal meet mg of the rnstitution of Flectrical Engineers 
on Vpril 23 Mr Shaughnessy of the Post Office 
m opening the discussion pointed out that in America 
official reports die calling for a ladicu change in 
present irr ingemcnts so as to remedy the \1st1ng 
confusion The prob’em for the British authorities 
is how lust to serve the potential listeners in Great 
Britain the number of whom he estimated at about 
two millions 1 ht amitcur experimenters are in a 
very small minority The possible ilternatives are 
(1) a super station (2) a number of broadcasting 
stations of medium power vnd (3) any number of 
irresponsible stations The method adopted has been 
to form eight arc is each served by a medium power- 
station the \ an e length of each station being as 
different is possible within the prescribed limits from 
th it of neighbouring st itions 1 hev had been placed 
at the centres of thickly populated districts (or this is 
the justification for a popul ir entertainment I here 

is no easy wav of detecting those who have circuits 
which interfere with the generd distribution The 
iverage listener wants to select his programme but 
if he is too near a broadcasting station it is very 
difficult to tune it out Those who are some distance 
away from a station have a much better chance of 
picking p the programmes given by several stations 
The tendency at present is to send out sounds which 
can be readily heard on the cheapest type of crystal 
set The general opinion was that it was advisable 
to encourage the use of the best apparatus 
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I'm' Botanical Society of South \fnca was founded 
m 1014, wh< n with a membership of 452 it commenced 
its task not merely ot developing a general interest 
in botany 111 S Africa but also of assisting the estab 
lishment and development of a N itional Hot inic 
(.arden at Rirstcnbosch Ihc value of th( Societv to 
the work of the ( arden has been repeatedly acknow 
lodged both by the former honorary director the late 
Prof Pearson ind the present honorary director 
Prof K H Compton More tlun 3000/ has Ixen 
handed ovet to tin Garden from the Society s income 
whik special gr utts to spa 1I1 c pieces ot devi lopment il 
work have brought into being the rockery in the 
Dili tin pond 111 the Ore it 1 awn and a part of the 
Aloe hopjt At the same time still more valuable 
work has bet n done m interesting South Africans in the 
great scheme of which the shell as yet done exists at 
Kirsfenbosch and many of the devoted collectors now 
supplving plants from all parts of S \fnci for the 
Garden were hrst brought into touch with the Garden 
through the Societv It is good to le irn through its 
Journil (Part lx for 192 4) that its membership steadily 
increases uid approaches its first thousand The 
report for 1022 of the honorary director to the Trustees 
of the Garden has just bten issued ind shows unuus 
takablv the need there is for the efforts of such a 
societv which may with growing iiithontv press more 
firmlv the claims of these gardens upon the State It 
is plain that the lack of capitd prevents esscntid 
developments 111 the proper housing of a trained per 
sonnel without which the real elcvelopment of these 
gardens an essenti il requirement for South Africa s 
future prosperity einnot possibly take place 

Thl American Chemical Society has undertaken 
the issue of two series of monographs—a Scientific 
Series under the editorship of Prof W A Roves 
G N Lewis I H Mendel A A Noyes and J 
Stieglitz and a technologic Scries under a Board 
of seven editors This policy is one that carries 
with it certain risks The mere fact that a book is 
required to be commercially successful is in itself 
some gu irantee that the book is wanted th it a 
suitable author has been selected and that the 
writing will be done carefully When however a 
scheme is launched for stimulating artificially the 
production of books there is a very serious risk that 
the standard created by these special conditions 
may be lower than when no outside stimulus to 
production is used Ihe conditions are, indeed, 
very similar to those which prevail 111 the publication 
of original papers When a society has ample funds 
for publication, anil is able to take the initiative in 
inviting authors to submit papers it is only too 
probable that the standard of publication will fall 
below that winch prevails when (for financial reasons 
or otherwise) the space available is so restricted 
that a very rigid censorship of papers is necessary 
The particularly high standard now reached in the 
Journal ot the American Chemical Society is indeed 
largely due to these limitations which often prove a 
blessing in disguise, not merely to the readers of the 
Journal, but also to the authors of papers, who are 
compelled to adopt a high standard of clanty and 
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conciseness In its new enterprise the American 
Chemical Society has been fortunate in securing a 
number of contributions which will bear comparison 
with work produced under more normal conditions , 
but there are already indications that unless a very 
stringent standard of writing and editing is maintained 
inferior mitcnal may obtnn publicity as a direct 
result of the intervention of the Society in a held 
which has usually been reserved for private enter¬ 
prise 

It is announeed in Science th it the City of Phila¬ 
delphia through its board of directors of city trusts 
made the annual presentation of the John Scott medal 
aw irds it a special meetingof the American Philosophi 
cal Society on the evening of April 10 The recipients 
were Sir Joseph Thomson for his researches on the 
physics of the electron Dr I' W Aston for his 
development of the mass spectrograph and Ins studies 
of isotopes Dr C Eijkman of the University of 
Utrecht for his researches on dietary diseases Dr 
Arthur louts Dav director of the Geophysical 
I aboratorvof the Carnegie Institution of Washington, 
for his researches on optical glass The awards, 
which arc made annually bv the City of Philadelphia, 
are provided from thi income of the John bcott fund 
and they are made upon the recommendation of an 
advisory committee of live consisting of representa¬ 
tives from the National Academy of buence the 
American Philosophical Society and the University 
of Pennsylvania 

A1 the meeting of the f mnean Society held on 
Miy 4 Dr John Isaai Briquet was elected a foreign 
mcmhtr Dr Briquet ricentd part of his early 
education in Scotland and his always retained a 
pie isant recollection of lus sojourn there His botani¬ 
cal publications extend over the last thirty years, 
verylargily upon Labiata? and the botany of Switzer¬ 
land The most important works by which he is 
known in the botanical world ire the 1 lexte synop- 
tique drawn up to guide the International Congress 
at Vienna in 1905 a quarto volume of 150 pages and 
his Prodrome de la flore dc Corse which began in 
1910 and reached a second part in 1913 As director 
of the Botanic Garden at Geneva, conservator of the 
Herbarium belonging to that city (formerly " L Her- 
hier Delessert ) and professor in the University, his 
energies have been of late years largely absorbed in 
lus administrative duties 

On March 18 the National Acclimatisation Society 
of France conferred on Prof A Henry its large silver 
medal This honour, which was bestowed in re 
cognition of his services to forestry and to horti¬ 
culture, could not have had a more worthy recipient 
Prof Henry s services to botany have not been less 
valuable It is now nearly forty years since he 
began to collect plants m Central and Western 
China largely over areas new to Europeans Of 
his industry and efficiency m that work all the 
important herbaria in Furope and some in America 
contain ample evidence By foresters and arbori¬ 
culturists his name will always be held in high esteem 
as the joint author with the late Henry John Elwes 
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of “ The Trees of Great Britain and Ireland ” for 
the botanical part of which he was responsible 
Since the conclusion of that fine work Prof Henry 
has taught forestry, first at the University of Cam¬ 
bridge, and latterly at the Royal College of Science 
Dublin He has made important investigations into 
the origin of hybrid trees, especially of popl irs and 
the London plane and recently has been studying 
the geographical races of Corsican pine and European 
larch, which has involved several journeys to their 
natural sites in Poland, the Carpathians and other 
parts of Europe 

The sixth annual general meeting of the Society of 
Glass Technology was held m Sheffield on April 18 
Prof W E S 1 urner was re eleettd president I he 
other olheers elected were lice Pnsidtnts Mr E 
A Coad Pryor and Mr W J Gardner Members of 
Council Air F F S Bryson Miss Violet Dimbleby, 
Major G V F vers Col SC H ilse and Mr T Teisen 
General Treasurer Mr J Connolly American 
Treasurer Mr W M Clark Hon Secretary Mr S 
English Auditors Mr Edward Meigh and Mr 
Dennis Wood The presidents address on The 
Year in Review in the World of Cdass making wis 
taken is read A general discussion followed on 
works organisation Mr W W Warren opened the 
discussion with a paper on "Organising for Produc 
tion from Pot hurnaces ’ The case for lank 
furnace Works Organisation ’ wis presented by Mr 
T C Moorshtad who said that the difficulties troubles 
and failures which beset the factory manager every 
day may all be traced to inefficiency on flic part of 
the management, and probably to three things 
(a) lack of foresight, ( b) lack of a thorough knowledge 
of the factory operation md (c.) lack of initiative 
The causes for these losses of efficiency can be grouped 
under five headings (1) faulty material (2) poor 
labour, (3) poor attendance (4) large labour turnover 
and (5) machine and mechanical breakdowns 

The anniversary meeting of the I innean Socuty 
will be held on May 24, when the High Commissioner 
for New Zealand will receive the Linm an gold medal 
on behalf of Mr f F Cheeseman of the Vucklind 
Museum New Zealand 

Dr Morley Fittcher has been nomimted to 
represent the Royal College of Physicnns at the 
commemoration of the centenary of the birth of Louis 
Pasteur to be held in Paris on May 24 and in Stras 
bourg on May 31-June 1 

Prof J B Leathes’s subject for the Crooman 
lectures of the Royal College of Physicians to be 
delivered on June 7, 12, 14, and 19 is ‘ The Role of 
Fats m Vital Phenomena ' The I itzPatrick lectures 
cn the “ History of Medicine ’ will be delivered in 
November by Dr C J Singer 

A vacation course for mechanics and glassblowers 
w to be held in the last half of August next in the 
workshops of the Physical (Cryogenic) Laboratory of 
the University of Leyden, of which Prof H Ixarner- 
lingh Onnes is the director Information concerning 
the course can be obtained lrom Dr C 4 Crommelm 
The Physical Laboratory, Leyden, Holland 
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The council of the Royal Society of Edinburgh has 
awarded the Makdougall Brisbane prize (1920-1922) 
to Prof W T Gordon for his paper on Cambrian 
Organic Remains from a Dredging in the Weddell 
Se i published in the Transactions of the Society 
within the period, and for Ins investigations on the 
fossil flora of the rettycur limestone, previously 
published in the Transactions 

Dr Frank Schusincj-r informs us that Yale 
University Observatory has given 1 contract to the 
J B McDowell Company Pittsburgh, U S A for 
the optical parts of a 26 inch photographic telescope 
of thirty six feet focal length It is expected that 
this telescope will be 111 use within a year It is to 
be erected at a site south of the equ itor, probably in 
South \fi ica or m New /ealand 

On Saturday' May 19 it 2 30 i 'm a display of 
dancing will tike place it the Alexandra Palace 
Iheatre in aid of the Royal Northern Hospital 
I he performance deserves mention not only in view 
of its worthy purpose but also bee nise one of the 
items is a floral billet wiitten for th< occasion by 
l)r G Rudorf a chemist who is inspector in charge 
of non inetilhc materials for the Air Ministry The 
ballet which lasts thru quarters of m hour is 
scored for full orchestri and will be conducted by 
the composer 

Ai Hi u \s is for grants from tht t hemical Society 
Rcsiaich I und must be made upon a prescribed 
form on or before June I, addressed to the Assist Hit 
See let uy ( htimeal Society, Burlington House 
Piccadilly W 1 I hi income arising from the dona 
tion of the Goldsmiths Compmv is to be more or less 
especially devoted to th< encouragement of lcscarch 
in inorganic mil metallurgical < In mi try and the 
income from the Perkin Memorial I und is to b applied 
to investigations relating to problems connected with 
tht coal tar nul allied industries 

1 \ i onnexion with the Ealkl md Island , Gov eminent 
ship Disionry which is now being fitted out for m iritie 
researches mainly on whiles and whiling in the 
Antarctic and other waters i director of research 
will shortly be appointed Candidates should prefer 
ablv l>c graduates in natural science with a record of 
research work in biologv and experience in the 
carrying out of scientific work at sea Applications 
must be sent by June 15 upon a pi escribed form if 
the applicant be resident at home (tor those abroad 
the form is not required) addressed to the secre¬ 
tary of the Discovery f omnuttee Colonial Office, 
S W 1 

Mr Wiliiam Muir (538 Romford Road London, 
L 7) sends us a note of a curious indiv idual habit 
developed by a house sparrow During the greater 
part of two years this bird came to the sill of a 
particular window and tapped forcefully and per¬ 
sistently on the glass this occurred daily during 
some periods and was maintained for hours at a 
tame Many sparrows were often present, but no 
more than the one ever took part m this perform¬ 
ance 
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Mr Louis Stromeyfr of Kolar Gold Ineld, Mysore 
State, South India whose book ' The Constitution of 
the Universe *’ was noticed in our issue of March 10, 
p 319, lias sent us a courteous protest against the 
review, particularly on the ground that it contained 
no direct detailed criticism of his theory He con¬ 
tends that the review would have been more to the 
point had it averred that the theory was mcompre 
hensiblc and thus could not be criticised at all This 
was subst mtially our view with the addition that 
such parts as could be understood were so frequently 
wrong as to exclude the author from an> right to 
serious and It ngthv attention in our columns 

Wl hav c ret eived a letter from Mr I eonard Hawkcs 
with reference to Dr Jeffrtjs conclusion (noticed in 
Naiukl of \pril 28 p 585) that the Pinnr earth 
qu ike of February 18 itjn was the result of i grtat 
landslip Mr Hawkcs directs attention to the view 
that the earthquake originated at a considertble 
depth below tin surface mil was itself the cause of 
the lindslip I h< point is dclit with by Dr Jeffreys 
who consulei s that the energy in the s< ismic w ivc was 
approximately cqu il to that which would be developed 
by the impact of the falling mass on the ground and 
not grcvtly in excess is it would have been if the 
rock mass were loosened by 1 duply seitcd earth¬ 
quake 

Owing to the proportions to which it has grown 
the book depirtment of -Bern) Brothers Ltd has 
been formed into a sep irate branch of the business 
to be known as Ernest Benn Ltd Sir briicst Benn, 
chairtn m of Bum Brothers I td will be chairman 
also of the new company and the managing director 


will be Mr Victor Gollancz, who for the past two 
years has been manager of the book department of 
Benn Brothers, out of which the new business has 
developed I his development will involve no change 
m general direction or financial control, and the 
address is the same as that of the parent company, 
namely, 8 Bouverte Street, I ondon, 1 C 4 

A spcciMrN of a new fountain pen called the 
" Research fountain Pen,’ has been submitted to 
us by the manufacturer Mr A Munro, 65 Preston 
Road, Winson Green, Birmingham, and we have used 
it with much satisfaction The pen has two reservoirs, 
one of which is first filled with ink m the usual wav, 
and the ink is afterwards transferred as required to 
a reservoir at the mb end by pulling out a knob and 
puslnng it in again The walls of the reservoirs are 
made of celluloid so that the amount of ink in either 
of these can be cleirly seen It is claimed th it the 
pen will not blot or leak, and that when it contains 
ink it will always write without being shaken The 
pen certainly has some decided advantages and so 
far as wc have tested it the claims made arc fully 
justified 

Messrs W Hkfflk and Sons Ltd Cambridge 
have 111 the press ‘ lhe Expert Witness,’ by C 
Ainsworth Mitchell which will deal with among 
other things, methods of identification by means of 
patterns on the feet, by the pores of the skin , by 
the detection of latent prints on paper, etc methods 
of_ estimating the age of ink m writing and the 
application of X rays to the identification of old 
masters 


Our Astronomical Column. 


May WrnoKS Meteoric phenomena arc usually 1 
somewhat scant in May but fireballs are often more 
abundant than in other months lhe chief display ! 
of shooting st irs next perhaps in importance to the 
Aquarids of Halley s Comet, is a shower radiating 
from a position eastwards of Corona and near f 
Ilcrculis at about 247 0 -1 29 0 They are swift white 
meteors of average magnitude and moderately short 
piths and have been most plentifully observed on 
about May 18 and 24 but further observations ue 
requited to determine the epoch of maximum Fire¬ 
balls are occasionally recorded from Scorpio and from 
the western region of Aquila m May, and a few very 
slow-moving meteors are seen m some yean from 
near Cape 11a. Although the meteors visible at this 
time of the year are not equal in number to those 
appearing on autumn nights, they are of considerable 
interest and h ive never been sufficiently obst rved 
The bulk of the observations m this department of 
astronomy has been accumulated in tho last half 
of the year, and it follows that many of the meteoric 
systems visible in the spring season have been 
comparatively neglected 

Irregularities in the Moon's Motion —Prof 
Newcomb regarded the irregularity in this motion, 
the period of which is about i\ centuries, as the 
most perplexing enigma in astronomy Mr Walter 
Child, of Ashford Middlesex, has made a suggestion 
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which, although of no practu al value, is worth men¬ 
tioning, as it recalls one of the exact solutions of the 
3 body problem He points out that there is a 
conical space behind the moon, 83 000 miles long, 
which is perpetually invisible to us In this space 
he locates a moonlet which he supposes to influence 
the moon s motion It is true that there is an exact 
solution of the 3-body problem with the bodies m a 
straight line The distance behind the moon comes 
out almost 40,000 miles for a particle of small mass 
it would be greater if the mass were comp irable with 
that of the moon (Mr Child’s diagram places it much 
too near the moon) It is also true that the larger 
solar perturbations on the particle would be the same 
as those on the moon since they depend only on the 
ratio of mean motions But in view of the fact that 
the configuration would involve an incredibly exact 
adjustment, and is unstable, it is undeserving of 
serious consideration Moreover Mr Child does not 
explain how the arrangement could give rise to 
perturbations of long period without causing any 
short-penod ones Strangely, he seems to imagine 
that the moon's librations stand in need of explana¬ 
tion , the extraordinary thing would be if they failed 
to exhibit themselves They are the natural con¬ 
sequence of an appreciably uniform rotation combined 
with an orbital motion that is far from uniform , also 
of the inclination of the moon’s equator to the orbit- 
plane 
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Research Items 


Fire making in the Mai av Peninsui a -Ihc fire 
piston for the production of fire is used 111 1 hunted 
area among the Shans and people of Pegu in Burma, 
among the Khas and M01&, in the M day Peninsula, 
Western Sumatra Java Bill I ombok parts of 
Borneo and in Mindan 10 and Luzon Seven speci 
mens of the implement deposited in the Perak Museum 
arc described by Mr Ivor H N Lvans 111 tin [ourn d 
of the federated Malay States Museum (vol ix Part 
4) They ire made of buff do horn wood and tin 
Mr 1- vans finds tint in two out of three ittempts 
he can make fire by means of it I he impoitant part 
is the binding of a rig near the distal end of the 
piston which acts as 1 washer and prevents the 
escape of air 1 his must be so adjusted that it 
allows the piston to piss smoothly down the cylinder 
when the piston head is struck sh irply with the palm 
of the hand and it must not be so tight that Hurt is 
difficulty 111 w ithdrnwing the piston f urly quu kly nor 
so loose tint iir ran escape hom within 

Records 01 British Coi 1 am 1 a —In the / ntomn 
logist’s Monthly Magaztm for April Messrs J C F 
and II 1 Fryer record a spuns of weevil ft tones 
gemellatus Gvll from Sidmouth Its uuumnie 
in this country was scarcely to be expected lhe 
only British species of Sitones with which it could be 
confused is 6 1 ambruus, which 1 icks the mesoxtcinal 
tubercle and Ins the sides of the piothorix much 
more rounded lhe sami writtrs dso record the 
very local beetle Dibolia c\nogloss 1 fiom Chnthris 
Cambs , where it occurs on Gakopsis It is an 
extremely agile insect and so quick in its inovimints 
that it is almost impossible to take it by ordin irv 
sweeping This nnv perhaps account for the absence 
of records in Britain Cambridgeshire being apparently 
the first addition to its known distribution slim 
Mr Donisthorpc’s discovery of it at Pevcnscv in 1902 
Messrs 1 ryer further ncord Lhrysomtla margmata it 
roots of Rest da luUa (') m the Brock sand district 
near Mildenhall The record is not conclusive 
evidence as to the food plant of this insect but it i' 
suggestive that the larv il mstnrs in ay be sp< nt 011 
that plant 

A Taxonomic Sriiny in the Ckhcii 1 ra -Vol 9 
No 3, of the Annals of the Missouri Bot imcal Garden 
is mainly occupied by a very full taxonomic study 
of the genus 1 holy podium and its immediate allies 
(Chlorocrambe Caulanthus Strcptiuithella Wuti 
and Stanlcyella) by F B Piyson which has been 
carried out with the view of throwing light upon the 
phylogeny of the ( ruciftrc The genus is character¬ 
ised by the possession of a gynophore or stipe which 
raises the ovary and fruit above the torus while 
sometimes nearly negligible, in the species 1 lac inialus 
and T eucosum, the stipe is usually more than two 
millimetres long In view of the fact that a very 
characteristic stipe is frequently found m the tap 
pandaceae a close study of the species of Thelypodiuin 
would seem to be a necessary step toward the fuller 
examination of a favourite phylogenetic view which 
relates the ancestrad form ol the Crurifera tloselv to 
the Cappandacese It is further of interest to find 
that the characteristic septum traversing the pod in 
the Cruciferx shows a striking peculiarity in the genu° 
Thelypodium, although no developmental senes can 
be traced in thus character and its inteiprctation is 
very difficult Extending nearly or quite from end 
to end of the pod, through the middle of the septum, 
IS a broad region composed of cells elongated parallel 
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to the marginal framework and in this region the 
cell walls are more or less closely completed No 
spccits ire now admitted to the genus Thelypodium 
that do not exhibit this tvpt of septum 

A Journal or III imintholocy — llic new Journal 
of Helminthology edited by Prof R T Leiper is 
primarily intended as a medium for the prompt 
appearance of original communic ilious by the staff 
of the Dep irtmcnt of Helminthology it the 1 ondon 
School of Tropical Medicine Up to the present no 
Bntish journil his df lit solely with this hr inch of 
par isitology, anil 1’rof I eipcr is to be congr ltulatcd 
on this latest addition to scicntihc literature lhe 
Journal is to b< published In monthly and the 
subscription is 25V a volume Hit first number 
(price 5s net) lontains five papers thrci of which 
have i direct beirmg on nudicil and vetirmary 
stieme Dr A | Hesse contributes 1 piper on the 
tree living larval stiges of Runostomum tneono 
lephalum i common intestinal mmitotic of the 
domistu sheep Although this pirisite is closely 
related to the hookworm infection does not take 
pi ue through the skin but by the mouth , tnoriovtr 
the cmbiyos at tin infective stage exhibit nigativc 
thermotropism whin as hookworm ctnbiyos arc posi¬ 
tively thtrmotropu An epidemic ol asciriasis on a 
skunk firm has resulted in m inquiry by Dr T 
Goodey and Mr 1 W M Cameron into the morpho 
logy mil life history of Assarts columnans a common 
patasilc of the skunk lhe results of thur cxpcri 
mints inchi itc that the lirvi of 1 colutunans in 
the i ouisc of thur migrations 111 thi body of the 
dehmtivi host piss through the lungs as is the case 
with l si arts lumbrtcotdis anil 4 mt galouphala Dr 
M Khalil re disiribes a tnmatode (\nwhharynx 
solus Niioll 1912) from the gall bladder of a 1 H ima- 
dry id (ft a/a b ingarus) lie also mien 1 the genus 

Xmophaivnx Dr G M Vevirs contributes two 
papers 1 he first deals with the genus F iragonunus 
whith coutuns all ttic mammalian lung tlukis of 
Amerii 1 incl the l ir East lie confirms Ward and 
Hirschs view th it the cuticul ir spims trt tin only 
trustworthy stiiictures on which to distinguish the 
four species of tht genus and also suggests that more 
thin one species occurs in mm His oth r paper 
cont iins t ill scriptivc account of some new helminths 
from British Gui ina 

1 ini \rr in Svviit Pc\--In a piper on linkage 
in the sweet pi a (/ athyrus odoratus) Prof R G 
Punnett (Journ hetutics vol 13 No 1) review ■> the 
work begun by Bateson and Punnett marly twenty 
yeais ago much of which is now classical in the 
laistorv of genetic? Heconsidirs the rilation between 
the number of linkagt groups and the haploid number 
(7) of ihromosomes, and concludes that the two will 
eventually be found to correspond lhe numerous 
pairs of ehinctirs such as purple rid corolla long- 
round pollen anil erect hooded standard art given 
new symbols according to the linkage group to w Inch 
they belong and provisional 'chromosome maps” 
of five of the linkage groups are made based on the 
percent igts of crossing over The number of linkage 
groups at present appears to be eight, but there are 
several groups with as yet untested possibilities of 
low-grade linkage, and it is anticipated that the 
number of linkage groups will in this way be eventually 
reduced to seven, as the chromosome theory of 
heredity demand-. 
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Dlsi ructivf Distili ation of Bones —Mr E V 
Aleksejevski, in the Journal of the Russian Physical 
and Chemical Society 1921, vol 53 describes a 
restarch he has carried out, at the request of the 
Russian Government, on the dry distillation of large 
quantities of bones which have accumulated in the 
towns of the Tersk district since 1914 He finds that 
the quality of the bone charcoal obtained is better if 
horizontal retorts are used instead of vertical ones 
The ammoniacal liquor produced by distillation from 
such retorts contains more than twice as much 
ammonia as was usually obtained by the old method 
The bone charcoal left in the retorts has a medium 
carbon content and possesses a high degree of 
efficiency is a decolourising agent for which purpose 
it is tis<d m the beet sugar industry It may with 
advantage be used as a contact catalyst as for 
example 111 the direct synthesis of phosgene from 
carbon monoxide and chlorine or in any other 
reiction of gaseous combination Its catalytic power 
is found in 1 number of cases to compare very favour 
ably with that of cocoanut shell charcoal which is 
considered to bi the most efficient carbon containing 
contact catalyst 

CORRLLAIIOV OF UlWR AlR VARIABLES - Mr 
P L Mahalanobis contributes two Memoirs to the 
Indian Meteorologic d Department (Volume xxiv 
Tart 11) entitled The 1 rrors of Observation of Upper 
\ir Relationships and The Scat of Activity 111 
the Upper Air He comes to the conclusion that 
Chapmans corrections to W H Diness correlation 
coefficients are open to doubt But lie has fallen into 
error in stating that Douglas s coefficients arc based on 
true heights In a footnote in the Professional Notes 
of the Meteorological Office No 8 Douglas explains 
how he obt lined his heights He (Douglas) in the 
quotation given merely meant that he did not use 
altimeter heights based on the erroneous supposition 
of 1 uniform temperature of 50° b In the second 
Memoir Mr Mahalanobis discusses the height at 
which the correlation coefficients between the five 
variables are numerically greatest and obtains a much 
lower vilue than 9 kilometres However he seems 
to have confused the T,„ used by Dines, namely, the 
mean temperature between 1 and 9 kilometres, with 
the mean temperature between o to y kilometres and 
this fully explains the discrepancies he finds Leaving 
out the temperature of the first kilometre in forming 
the mean prevents the relationship between P 0 P,, 
and T„, being a fixed one, whereas the relationships 
between the partial correlation coefficients given by 
Mr Mahalanobis depend upon P 0 P, T, being con 
nected bv a definite equation If these three quantities 
be rigidly connected the connexion is equivalent to 
reducing the independent variables from five to four 
and as a matter of course the partial correlation 
coefficients involving the three related quantities 
must be 1 or -1, and the second and third order 
partials must take the form found by Mr Mahalanobis 

Develoimfnt CrNiRES IN THF Photocraphic 
Plati —It is well established that photogiaphic 
development starts at definite points or ' reduction 
centres ' in the individual grams of silver bromide 
Silberstein favours the view that the corpuscular 
nature of light is the cause of this while others regard 
these centres as pre existing in the grains The 
practical importance of the matter is that, if the 
latter is true the emulsion maker may eventually 
be ^jfole to control the production and sensitiveness of 
th«6 centres, and perhaps even to isolate them Mr 
Walter Clark, of the British Photographic Research 
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Association, gives some important results of his 
investigation of this question in the May number of 
the Journal of the Royal Photographic Society 
He finds that a solution of sodium arsemte has no 
measurable reducing action on silver bromide pro¬ 
duced by precipitation, and confirms the fact that 
a dilute solution of it applied to a plate renders the 
plate developable This is evidence that there is in 
the plate something besides simple pure silver 
bromide which is affected by sodium arsemte (as 
well as by light) to form development centres By 
giving a plate a suitable exposurt to light to render 
the centres developable and then treating the plate 
with ihromic acid the sensitiveness of the plate is 
reduced to a very low figure but always of thi same 
order of magnitude if the action is thorough (the 
preliminary exposure is necessary) It appears 
probable that the chromic acid dissolves the centres 
produced by the exposure and that the low remaining 
sensitiveness is the sensitiveness of pure silver 
bromide 

Mass Spfci ka —In a communication which appears 
in tht May issue of the Philosophical Magavni Dr 
I W Aston gives an account of his work with the 
mass spectrograph to the end of 1922 The general 
technique has been m the main unchanged but softer 
rays from the discharge tube are being used and the 
photognplnc plates have hid some of the emulsion 
dissolved from them to concentrate the sensitive 
grains more highly Helium nickel lead zinc xenon, 
tin iron ndmium thallium selenium tellurium, 
beryllium aluminium md antimony hive been 
tested and the constitution of nickel tin iron 
selenium aluminium and antimony determined for 
the first time Two new isotopes of xenon have also 
been discovered 1 in and probably iron show devia¬ 
tions from the whole number rule on the oxygen 
scale and with hydrogen give thrte exceptions to 
that rule A complete tabic of elements and isotopes 
determined by anv of the positive ray methods up 
to the present tune is given 

A French OilWfii —I11 the Comptes rendus of 
the Pans Academy of Sciences of March 19 M Ph 
Glangeaud gives a note of the oil-well of Crouelle 
near Clermont-Ferrand Puy de D6me about which 
some paragraphs have recently appeared m the Press 
The well log is an interesting one particularly from 
the geological point of view and much information 
has been obtained regirding the Oligocene facies of 
the district between the Puy de Crouelle and the 
better-known Puy de la Poix The beds traversed 
seem to belong to the Upper Sannoisien and lower 
and Middle Stampien stages of the system and, 
according to M Glangeaud recall in many respects 
similar Oligocene beds at Pechelbronn , further, the 
prevalence of abundant organic material and the 
conditions of sedimentation are cited as being dis¬ 
tinctly favourable circumstances to the formation and 
accumulation of petroleum The well was carried 
to a depth of about 856 metres but operations were 
subsequently interrupted by casing breaking at 787 
metres which witn consequent water trouble, 
curtailed developments Notwithstanding this M 
Glangeaud regards the results as being among the 
most important and encouraging yet achieved m this 
district still an unknown factor as regards oil poten¬ 
tialities Certainly the oil obtained from the well 
both in quality and quantity, seems to augur well for 
future developments m the area though on general 
geological grounds one can scarcely be optimistic as 
to the possibilities of a large field being discovered m 
this region of France 
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The Italian Society for the Advancement of Science 


'T'HE Italian Society for the Advancement of 
* Science is not so ancient an institution is the 
British Association, but its objects are identical with 
those of its elder sister and its methods arc in many 
respects the same In its present shape it dates from 
1908, and its twelfth general session was held at 
Catania on April 5 11 1 his. was the first occasion 

on which the Society has visited Sicily and it was 
e\idently a matter of friendly rivalry between visitors 
and hosts as to which could do most to make the 
meeting a success Naturally the ancient IJm 
versit'i del Studi of Catania was in the forefront 
with its picturesque and convenient Palazzo 111 the 
centre of the city and its numerous laboratories ind 
affiliated institutes in other quarters Some sections 
however were lodged in the municipal buildings 
which overlook the University Pia//i and the open¬ 
ing meeting was held in the spacious Btlhm Theatre 
only a few minutes walk from thit square The 
Italian Sot lety does not share the apprehensions of 
some critics of our own Association in regard to 
multiplication of sections ’ it enjoys no less than 
twenty one of these and includes m its scopt not 
only the physical biological and statisticil sciences 
but also medical legal, philosophical and histoucal 
studies this accords with the organisation of higher 
studies 111 the faculties of Italian universities and 
certainly has the effect of bringing 1 wider diversity 
of members together without evident disadvan- 
>s 

wo other points of contrast with the procedure of 
the British Association may be noticed at this point 
The inaugural address was delivered not by the 
president of the Society, Prof Pietro Bonfante but by 
an honoured guest, the Minister of the Interior Signor 
Gentile who was supported by representatives of the 
ministries of Public Works and Justice the War Office 
and by the Admiral of the local squadron representing 
the Italian Admiralty Shorter addresses of welcome 
were given by the president and by Dr Alessandro 
Russo Rector Magmficus of the University but there 
was no specialist presidential address as with us nor 
were such addresses given by the presidents of sections 
The sections being more numerous were more specialist 
than with us and the attendance at them smaller 
There appeared to be no such apparatus of sectional 
committees as we have and the sectional proceedings 
were delightfully informal and correspondingly proht 
able Papers were short and gave the mam points 
only, leaving details to be elicited m discussion 
There was little display of specimens or diagrams and 
one could have wished for more frequent illustration 
of objects and sites 

The great vanety of the sections was compensated 
also by the custom (which has been advocated from 
time to time m the British Association also) of group¬ 
ing sections in three large ‘ classes ” essentially of 
the physical, biological and humanist sciences, and 
devoting quite half of the programme on each 
working day to discourses of general interest some 


delivered to a whole ‘ class ’’ of sections which 
suspended their section il meetings meanwhile, 
others to ‘ reunited classes 1 e practically to the 
Society as a wholt These more general lectures were 
admirably done, and in some instances led to miniated 
discussion exceptionally even to adjourned debate 
and to resolutions addressed to the Society as a. whole 
or to the Government As the general sum general 
and sectional parts of the programme alternated 
bi tween morning and afternoon on diffeicnt davs 
there was ample opportunity for local members to fit 
111 a fair sample of the Society s work with their 
ordinary avoc itions 

Exi ursions and soc til intercourse w ere not forgotten 
I he Hegia <. omnnwano gave in evening reception 
the Prefect of C itama gave another there was a 
gala perform ince of Mascagni s open 11piccolo Marat 
conducted by the composer himself there w is a 
whole day excursion round Ftna arranged through 
theEtnein K vilway (. omp my and utmirablv organ¬ 
ised both on the part of the CongressHti and on 
thit of the townships on the route which turned out 
in gala array with school children banners music, 
and lavish distribution of home grown oranges The 
ktnaeans will long remember this invasion of the 
si lentisti of tin peninsula nor will the foreign guests 
forget the evident pride and confidence of the 
peasantry in the men who arc doing so much to make 
that terra di lavoro the paradise which i f deserves to 
become Another day was dcvot< d to the beautiful 
and histone Syracuse which is easily reached from 
Catania by tram More specialist excursions to 
factories igncultural stations and other loc il estab¬ 
lishments were arranged for those who desired them 
A serious exploration of Etna had to be postponed 
' 1 wing to inclement weather until after the meeting 
but even those who are not mountaineers could 
appreciate the amazing film-record of a mid winter 
climb to the crater nm, and the numerous papers on 
the habits and products of our mountaii which, 
in spite of its occasional tantrums is regarded with 
a queer mixture of reverence and affection by the 
Catimans ind becomes an object of daily inquiry 
and observance even to the foreign visitor Its full 
glory however is not revealed at Catania for that 
you must go to Syracuse on such a day, cloudless and 
exquisite in form and colour as fell to the good fortune 
of the Congress excursion 

Italian hospitality is proverbial, anil the authorities 
of the Province, of tlu «tv of Catania and of the 
University welcomed the Longressisti with open arms 
Visitors and especially foreign visitors, will hot easily 
forget thf many acts of unsolicited attention and 
courtesy which occurred during their stay, or the 
evident friendliness with which the Italian Society for 
the Advancement of Science is regarded in the locality 
of this year s meeting Not the least durable token 
of this interest is the enrolment in Catania of about 
four hundred new members of the Society 

John I Myres 


Industrial Paints and the Health of the Worker 1 


I T is unfortunate that a question as to the use or 
disuse of a paint ’which is, m essence a matter 
of efficiency and industrial hygiene, should be com- 


1 Committee on Industrial Paint* Report of the Departmental Committee 
appointed to re examine the Danger of Lead Paint* to Worker* in 
in* Trade* and the Comparative Efficiency Coist and Ffleet* on I 
o( Workers of Lead and Leadless Paints, and to alviae wh 
modifications of the conclusion* and recommendations of the Dcpaitmentnl 
Committee* appointed m 19U have_ become necessary i'p 66 (London 


H.M Stationery Office, 1933 ) : 
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plicated by international and labour politics and by 
trade interests Such has for many years been the 
position o* the white lead question 

In Great Britain, at least the weight of evidence 
is to the effect that for covering power and durability, 
especially in exposed positions, there is no white paint 
or paint base equal to white lead The one serious 
drawback to the use of this and of other lead com¬ 
pounds which are dissolved by dilute acids is tb»i r 
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undoubted poisonous character So impressed were 
the two Departmental Committees appointed in 19x1 
to investigate the incidence of lead poisoning in the 
two largest trades concerned with painting—buildings 
and vehicles respectively—that they recommended 
that except for special classes of work of very minor 
importance the use of paints containing more than 
a \ery small percentage of lead compounds soluble 
in dilute acid should be prohibited 

During the War much experience was gained with 
many materials and the mere omission to repaint 
so many buildings and other structures enabled much 
valuable information to be gained In 1921 the 
Home Office found that the information eolketed in 
view of the consideration of the use of lead paints by 
the International Labour Organisation of the League 
of Nations was not in the main in accord with the 
findings of the 1911 committees Another Depart 
mental Committee with bir Henry Norman as chair 
man, has therefore reviewed the whole question and 
come to rither difterent and it may be said more 
reason ible conclusions 

Ihe Committee is satisfied that the specific ill¬ 
nesses of the paint trade are due to lead poisoning and 
not, as Sir Kenneth Goadby anil Prof H L Armstrong 
were inclined to maintain, to the fumes of turpentine 
or other hydrocarbon solvents There certainly 
appears to be little evidence of chronic disease due 
to these substances when used apart from lead The 
Committee considers it to be generally admitted that 
dust from the sand papenng of old or new paint work 


is almost the only cause of lead poisoning The 
introduction of a waterproof sand paper and the pro¬ 
hibition of dry rubbing down bids fair to remove 
this mam cause, and rules as to cleanliness simple 
enough to be enforceable may dispel minor causes 

Sir Frank Dames, of H M's Office of Works, was 
emphatic as to the supenonty of white-lead paint 
over any substitute for outdoor painting of buildings 
Analyses of scrapings from various public buildings 
confirmed the view that zinc oxide coatings had 
almost disappeared exposing the old lead paint 
beneath On the other hand, it must be pointed 
out that leadless paints seem to have given satisfaction 
when used on vehicles 

Great Britain is pledged to bring in legislation to 
give effect to the decisions of the Labour Organisation 
of the I eague of Nations and the Committee has 
prepared draft regulations accepted by both sides of 
the Joint Industrial Council It seems doubtful, m 
view of much of the evidence whether the prohibition 
of white lead in internal painting should be strictly 
enforced but on the whole the regulations are salutary 
and should reduce the number of cases of It ad poisoning, 
while a system of medical inspection should prevent 
mild cases from becoming chronic 

I ord Askwith in the / ime s of April 4 points out 
certain international aspects of the question and 
expresses the hope partly on economic grounds, in 
view of the possibility of minimising danger from 
white lead that prohibition of its use for internal 
painting in 1927 may not be enforced 


The Duddell Memorial of the Physical Society 


I N October 1920 the council of the Physical Society 
•* of T ondon decided that Mr W du B Duddell s 
iTKinoiy should be perpetu ited and invited the 
counul of the Institution of Electrical Fnginccrs 
and the council of the Rontgen Socitty to loin in 
foiming a committee to collect funds foi the Duddell 
memorial Ihe following were the members of the 
Memorial Committee so formed Sir William Bragg, 
Sir Horace Dar¬ 
win, Sir U 1 
Glaztbrook Dr 
R Knox Prof l 
Mather Mr Roger 
1 Smith and Mr 
Roberts Whipple 
A gratifying re¬ 
sponse was made 
to the appeal 
nearly 700/ being 
subscribed 

The council 
of the Physical 
Society feeling 
that Duddell’s 
name will always 
be associated with 
the development 
of scientific instru¬ 
ments has decided 
that the memorial shall take the form of a bronze 
medal to be awarded periodically to those who have 
advanced knowledge by the invention or design of 
scientific instruments or of the materials or methods 
used in their construction The interest on 400! 
{invested in 5 per cent inscribed stock) will be given 
to the recipients of the medal 
,At a meeting of the Physical Society held on 
Friday, May 11, Sir William Bragg as chairman of 
the Memorial Committee handed to Dr Alexander 


Russell the president of the Society, the dies for 
the medal and the scrip for the investment Sir 
Richard Glizebrook, speaking also on behalf of the 
siibscrilxrs to the Memorial Fund, dwelt on Duddell’s 
ability and 1 ibour 

Dr Russell in accepting the dies, etc on behalf 
of the Society expressed his pleasure that Duddell s 
work, and especially his work in connexion with the 
Society, should bo 
perpetuated by a 
memorial of this 
kind 

The medal (Fig 
1), which is in 
bronze, was de¬ 
signed by Mrs 
Mary G Gilhck 
The obverse shows 
the head of Dud¬ 
dell in profile, with 
his name ‘William 
Du BoisDuddell" 
written above it 
Ihe dates of his 
birth and death 

ited periodically by the Physical Soolety of London to l8 7 2 *9*7 

- ntion or design of scientific instruments or of the -—are placed in 
Roman characters 
horizontally 

across the medal The artist has succeeded m 
showing in a striking manner the alert energy of 
Duddell as well as the erectness of his carnage 
The reverse represents the quest of science for 
knowledge, a symbolic figure, throwing light on the 
mysteries of the earth Above the figure the words 
“ The Physical Society of London " appear, while 
below is the motto “ Rerum naturam expandere," 
' tronaia+ari *■ To elucidate the 
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which may be freely translated, ‘ 
causes of things " 
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The Sir Ralph Forster Tablet at University 
College, London 

A/ISCOUNT CHELMSFORD, chairman of the 
* University College Committee nnvulnl m the 
presence of a distinguished audience representative 
of chemical teaching and of chemical industry a 
marble tablet placed in the hall of the C hennstry 
Laboratories at University College to commemorate 
the munificent donations made by Sir Ralph I orster, 

Bt, towards the erection and equipment of these 
laboratories 

Lord Chelmsford, m his opening speech referred 
to the old Chemistry I alioratones erected in 1871 
by the late Prof Alexander Williamson which though 
in their time the latest thing in t hemical labor itorus 
had proved quite msufhuent and in idequatc botn m 
space and m equipment They had nevertheless 
proved the scene of some of the greatest discoveries 
made by the late Sir William Ramsay ably supported 
bv Prof Collie Prof Bilv and Prof Travers He 
recalled how Sir Ralph l orster had inUrvtncd at the 
last moment with a contribution of 4500/ just two 
days before the option for the purchase of the present 
site of the t hennstry Laboratories was to expire on 
January 31 1911 At a later date when the question 
of the funds for the erection and equipment of the 
buildings irose Sir Ralph horsier hid again come 
forward this time with a donation of 30 000/ Lord 
Chelmsford dwelt upon the need for private bene 
factors to carry on the work thus begun and men 
tioned that 1 sum of 15 000/ is still needed te> complete 
the physical chemical equipment and the electrical 
installation 111 the new laboratories 

lhe Vice Chancellor of the University of London, 
Mr H J Waring speaking in the name of the Sen ite 
of the University, expressed to Sir Ralph horster the 
grateful thanks of the University for his striking and 
timely munificence The Vice Chancellor developed 
further the theme already mentioned by I ord Chtlms 
ford, namely, the urgent need for pm vtc benefactors 
for university education in this country to supple 
ment the funds devoted to university education by 
the Trtasury through the University Grants Com¬ 
mittee 

Prof J Norman C olhe gave an interesting account 
of the conditions which prevailed in the old Chemistry 
Laboratories when Sir Willi irn Ramsav and he began 
their work there in 1887 and referred to the work 
which had been carried out in those laboratories 
durmg the time when Sir William Ramsay and himself 
had worked in them from 1887 until 1912 

Sir Ralph Forster replied expressing his deep 
appreciation of the recognition given to his help by 
the perpetuation of his name in connexion with 
University College He expressed his sense of the 
importance of the work which is being earned on at 
University College, not only in chemistry but also in 
other branches of study Sir Ralph Forster explained 
that from his earliest days he had been deeply im¬ 
pressed by the need for providing the best facilities 
for university education for young men of promise, 
especially in science, and that it was this feeling 
which led him to come forward and supplement 
the efforts which -were being made at University 
College for the proyision of chemical laboratories of 
the best and most up-to-date character 

After the speeches, the company adjourned from 
the large Chemistry Theatre to the Hall of the 
Chemistry Laboratories, when the unveiling was per 
formed by Lord Chelmsford The tablet, which was 
designed bv Prof F M Simpson, is of white marble 
surrounded by a green marble border It bears the 
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inscription “ lhe Ralph Forster Organic Chemistry 
Laboratory, so named in griteful recognition of the 
generosity of Sir R vlph I orster, Bt MCMXI ’ 


Cinema Film of the Total Eclipse of the Sun 
at Wallal, Australia, September 21, 1922 

'['HERE have been in the past slvu il pioposals to 
1 take a cinema film of a total eclipse of the sun 
but the tirst rt il outcome of these propox ds is the 
film now bung shown at the Royal Albert H ill Lhe 
pictures lllustiatc the experiences and the work of the 
astronomers of the expedition under Prof W W 
Cimplxll to Wallal on the north west coast of 
Anstiaha from the time they left Perth until after 
the eclipse 1 Lie journey to Broome w is made 
on the SS Charon ind ifteiwards on thi lugger 
(rwendohnt towed l>y a lighthouse tender to Ninety 
Mile Beach On iceount of lhe great rise ind fall of 
the tides the ship had to anchor five milts out, and 
the asliun miers with all their baggage had to be 
landed 111 bo ils through tin surf 1 he t quipmcnt was 
then ti inspoited on donkey waggons to the site 
selected for the cunp anel 111 this woik the aboriginal 
inhabitmts of tin t wintry, both men ind women, 
give considerable assistance lhe large amount of 
dust which rose in clouds wherever there was any 
work being done caused git at inconvenience Never 
thehss 1 large t imp was soon set up and the issem 
bling of the instruments commented The process of 
erection of the tower tclcsiopt and of tin equatorial 
ancT ctelostits is well as trie various rehearsals in 
t hanging plates anti unt overing object glasst s are 
well illustrated lhe part of the him showing the 
sol ir corona is good consideimg tint it w is taken 
with a cinema lens, but a better picture could easily 
be e (instructed from the negativ cs taken bV the eclipse 
pai ty 

lhe film will enable those who are interested m 
scientific werk to appreciate the ailhculties which 
ellipse observers often have to fatt large and 
cumbersome instruments have to bt traiispoited long 
distances and otten erected in almost inaccessible 
places w htie little or no skilled labour can be obtained 
The conditions at \\ allal wcic prob ibly more difficult 
than usual but were biavelv faced ind overcome 
A wireless apparatus was creeled to keep the ellipse 
pirty in tommumeation with tht outsidi world and 
a weekly aeropline service was instituted lhe him 
is well worth seeing by those interested m the work 
of sutntihe expeeiitions It would have been too 
nnuh to expect that a film of this kind taken under 
such ehlficult conditions would come up to the 
standard of the films produced by special actors in 
artificial conditions However the fact that the 
actual work of the astionoiners is interspersed with 
pictures illustrating the life of the natives should 
make the film one of more generil interest With 
these additions the showing of the film takes a little 
over in hour 1 he attempt to produce a film showing 
the actual work of a scientific expedition is one which 
deserves every encouragement and we wish it every 
success 


University and Educational Intelligence 

Birmingham —Applications are invited for the 
James Watt research fellowship m the thermo¬ 
dynamics of internal combustion engines Parti¬ 
culars of the fellowship, which is of the annual value 
of 220 1 may be obtained from the Dean of the 
Faculty of Science of the University The latest date 
for the receipt of applications is May 31 
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Cambridge —The University proposes to confer 
honorary degrees on Viscount Grey of Fallodon I ord 
Plumer the Rt Hon Stanley Baldwin, Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, Sir Aston Webb president of the 
Royil Academy Mr M C Norman governor of the 
Bank of England Sir Arthur Fvans Prof H A 
Lorentz, Dr W H Welch and Prof Niels Bohr 

The vacancy m the newly founded professorship of 
animal pathology is announced 

London —Notice is given that applications for 
grants from the Thomas Smvthe Hughes bund for 
assisting medical rescan, h must be sent not later than 
June 15 to the Academic Registrar University of 
London South Kensington S W 7, accompanied by 
the names and addresses of two references 

Manchi sti r —I he council has appointed Mr L 
J Mordell as Fitlden profcssoi of pure mathematics 
as from September next Mr Mordell, who was 
awarded the Smiths prize in 1912, has won a high 
reputation as an investigator in the theory of num¬ 
bers and has been invited by the University of 
Chicago to deliver a course of lectures in that subject 
during the present summer 

1 ord Crawford has been nominated as Chancellor 
in succession to Lord Morley of Blackburn 

Wi learn from the June 1 that the University of 
Cracow has conferred on the h. irl of Balfour the degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy and the Polish Minister who 
was accompanied by Prof R Dyboski (representing 
the Sen ite of the Umversitv) recently called upon 
Lord Balfour to present the diploma 

Thl Society of Merchant Venturers Bristol offers 
for competition fifteen scholarships tenable in the day 
classes of the faculty of engineering of the University 
of Bristol, which is provided and maintained in the 
College Candidates must be not less tlian seventeen 
years of age and must have matriculated The 
scholarships provide free tuition one is open to 
pupils in secondary schools three are restricted to 
pupils of secondary schools in Gloucestershire 
Somerset and Wiltshire ten are restricted to the 
sons of officers 111 His Majesty s service who were 
killed m the War and one is restricted to a son of a 
citizen of Bilimne who has passed either the B is L 
or the B is Sc examination A War memorial 
scholarship is also offered, with a preference to a 
candidate who needs pecuniary help and is the son of 
a former student who lost his life during the War 
Further particulars can be obtained from the Regis 
trar of the Merchant Venturers lechmcal College, 
University of Bristol 

The programme of the summer meeting arranged 
by the University of Oxford Delegacy for the Exten¬ 
sion of Teaching, to be held on July 27-August 16, 
contains a noteworthy list of lectures The mam 
subject of study will be Universities, Medieval and 
Modern, and their place in National Life, and in 
this connexion there will be lectures on various 
universities, on the relation of the university to the 
State and to the community, and on the place of 
science in university study, the last by Prof H H 
Turner The special economic subject of the meeting 
will be The Social and Economic Problems of 
English Country Life,’ and Sir Daniel Hall js giving 
an introductory lecture on " Agriculture and the 
Community ” Among the lectures in this course is 
one by Prof W Sommerville on “ Grasslands ’’ Pro¬ 
vision has also been made for a special course on the 
methods of research in organic chemistry The course 
h^s beeif arranged to meet the wishes and needs of 
the science teachers in secondary schools, and will 
be under the supervision of Dr F D Chattaway 
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Inquiries should be addressed to the Secretary of the 
Delegacy, Rev F E Hutchinson, University Exten¬ 
sion Delegacy, Examination Schools Oxford, and 
marked " Summer Meeting ’ 

In Nature of August 26 p 298, reference was 
made to the department established by the University 
of Calcutta for the study of po\ erty and particularly 
unemployment from a purely scientific point of view 
apart from class or political bias of any kind We 
have now received from the department the first two 
of a scries of lectures by Capt T W Petavel principal 
of the Kasimbazar Polytechnic Institute, on The 
New Social Question '—the question namely how 
to apply quite practically and as a matter of 
business ' those principles of co-operation in industry 
which socialists have proposed to apply by establishing 
State socialism The lecturer restates the " Deserted 
Village problt m which is of special interest at the 
present time in India There are as yet compara¬ 
tively few town dwellers but there is a steady and 
increasing drift from the country districts to centres 
of manufacturing industry and the problem of unem 
ployment of middle class townspeople is icute The 
lecturer suggests that a solution can be found in a 
system of combined field and factory labour colonies, 
the homesteads being located along radial lines of 
communic ition converging on the factories The 
hrst step is to be the establishment of schools com¬ 
bined with farms and workshops within eisy reach 
of towns A substantial amount of the pupil s time 
at school would be devoted to productive ivork lhe 
Vice Chancellor of the University and many other 
rominent citizens of Calcutta were so impressed by 
apt Petavel s arguments that they issued an appeal 
last year for support for such a scheme 

Thf report of the University of Leeds for 1921-22, 
issued recently deals with a number of topics of 
more than local interest It includes a record of 
resolutions passed in January 1922 at a conference 
at Leeds of the six universities of the midlands and 
north of England defining the factors of university 
evolution which ought in the opinion of the confer¬ 
ence, to tie considered before any institution is 
raised to the status of a university and formulating 
opinions regarding several other questions of uni¬ 
versity policy The resolutions were submitted to 
and discussed with the University Grants Committee 
There is also a copy of an important letter addressed 
by the same universities jointly to the Prime Minister 
in December 1921 stating the case against the reduction 
of the Treasury grants to universities and university 
colleges m Great Britain Appended to this is a 
comparative table of grants by local education 
authorities to each of the six universities in 1913-14 
and 1921-22 It shows increases amounting in the 
aggregate to nearly 100 per cent —from 74,000/ to 
136 000/ —the most striking being in the grants 
to Durham (5501/ to 16,346/) and Sheffield (17,226/ 
to 39 691/) The number of full-time students at 
Leeds m 1921-22 was 1646—the highest on record 
and 150 per cent higher than in 1913-14 Reviewing 
the University’s finances, it is stated that raising 
the fees payable bv students has for the time being 
saved the situation, but that a considerable falling 
off in the number of students must be looked for 
partly owing to the departure of the ex-service 
students and partly on account of the limit placed 
by the Board of Education on the number admitted 
to the Training Department Among developments 
at the School of Medicine the report mentions the 
institution of a Diploma m Nursing, and claims that 
Leeds is the first university in this country to intro¬ 
duce such a diploma 
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Societies and Academies. 

London 

Royal Society, May ro—A Fowler The senes 
spectrum of trebly-ionised sihcon (Si IV) Numerous 
new lines of silicon have been observed and have 
been classified in four groups representing successive 
stages of ionisation They have been designated 
§1 I, Si II, Si III, and Si IV The spectra consist 
alternately of triplets and doublets, and the series 
constant has successive values N, 4N, 9N, and 16N 
Fotf the senes of Si IV the series constant is 16N 
The spectrum is similar to that of neutral sodium 
Na I Including Paschen's recent work on A 1 III 
and the author s previous work on Mg II, which 
also have spectra similar to that of Na I, data are 
thus available for the companson of the spectra 
given by four similarly constituted atoms, which 
differ mainly in the charge of the nucleus The 
highest limit of the Si IV system is 364 117, corre¬ 
sponding to an ionisation potential of 40 6 volts — 
Sir R RobertsCn and W. E Garner Calonmetry 
of high explosives A calonmetnc bomb was devised 
in which high explosives could be brought to true 
detonation under comparable conditions as regards 
density of loading and confinement without using 
a large quantity of explosive In an explosive 
balanced in respect to total combustion where it is 
possible to calculate values for heat of detonation 
and volume of gases the results agree with theoretical 
calculations Ihe influence of the higher heat of 
formation of phenol with respect to toluene is reflected 
m the similar values for heat of detonation of trinitro- 
phenol and of trinitrotoluene although the latter 
has much less oxygen for its combustion The 
nature of the products, and the effect of conditions 
under which detonation is earned out on heat 
generated, and gaseous reactions involved chiefly 
with regard to liberated Carbon, are discussed — 
H S Hele-Shaw Stream-line filter Very thin 
films of coloured liquid, or liquid containing matter 
m very fine suspension either lose their colour in 
one case, or become deprived of their suspended 
matter in the other, on entering such thin films 
In the new form of filter, sheets of paper made 
impervious to the fluid containing the suspended 
matter are arranged in a pack By perforating the 
pack with a large number of holes it is possible to 
get the equivalent of a number of sources and sinks 
This was obtained 1 by using high pressures, so as to 
force the matter from one row of holes acting as 
sources between the interstices of the paper, to another 
row of holes, each hole m the latter acting as a sink 
Filtration can be made sufficiently rapid for actual 
tise The colouring matter of various dyes, from 
what were apparently complete solutions, can be 
removed, ana substances like peat - water rendered 
clear and colourless —F W Aston A critical search 
for a heavier constituent of the atmosphere by means 
of the mass-spectrograph The residues absorbed in 
charcoal from more than 400 tons of air were dealt 
with Analysis with the mass-spectrograph gives a 
negative result and indicates that such an element 
certainly does not exist to the extent of 1 part in 
ro u of air, and probably not to the extent of 1 part 
max io w parts t of air by volume Famt bands 
observed m the tfegion corresponding to masses 
150 and 260 were found The first is due,to a complex 
molecule of mercury with a multiple charge, but 
go conclusion is reached in the case 0/ the other 
The results of the experiments are not in accordance 
With the presence of molecular- knrptoa and xenon 
iff the air, recently suggested —H E Armstrong , 
/'The. origin of osmotic effects IV —Hydrono- 
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dynamic change in aqueous solutions " Water *’■ 
is a complex saturated with the gas Hydro***, OH*. 
Primarily, hydrone is the sole potentially “ active & • 
constituent, but it becomes actually active only under 
conditions which suffice to determine electrolytic 
change The vapour pressure either of water or of 
a solution is the measure of the proportion of free 
hydrone molecules present in the liquid Although 
the vapour pressure is lowered in the presence of 
any solute the solution acquires attractive properties 
The internal activity is increased while external 
activity is diminished The effect produced may be 
ascribed to an interaction of molecules of the solute 
and those of hydrone From non-electrolytes (under 
the influence of conducting impurity) a simple hydrol 

, only a single molecule of hydrone 


H 


/J 

is formed M^ 

X OH 

being ' distributed upon the molecule of the solute, 
whatever its magnitude In the case of potential 
electrolytes a reciprocal interchange of radicles of 
salt and hydrone is to be postulated Not only is 
the solute hydrolated, but it is also distributed upon 
hydrone, the salt X'R' giving rise initially to the 
reciprocal systems 

/H /R 

R X( and H„o( 
x OH X X 

As the concentration is lowered, under the influence 
/H 

of hydrone the complex R is more and more 

X OH 


converted into hydronol, H, 0 ' 


Ultimately the 


solution contams the solute only in the form H.O 


/ R 

x X 

together with an equal number of molecules of 
hydronol The ‘ distributed ” reciprocal complexes 
including hydronol, are the electro chemical agents 
m a solution The negative radicle m such complexes 
has greater residual affinity than it has in the original 
simple molecules The osmotic pressure manifest m 
an aqueous solution is the pressure exercised by 
the extra molecules of hydrone attracted into it 
by the distributed” complexes, one by each com¬ 
plex, acting as though they were present in the 
gaseous statt In short, osmotic pressure developed 
within an aqueous solution whatever the solute has 
its origin in one and the same cause and is properly 
spoken of as hydrono-dynamte —if the word be per¬ 
missible indeed, this term may be used as expressive 
of the general activity of water, electro-chemical and 
osmotic —H E Armstrong Electrolytic conduction 
sequel to an attempt (1886) to applva theory of residual 
affinity Referring to the distinction which he drew in 
1886 between simple and composite electrolytes—the 
former being electrolytes per se, the latter solutions 
of 'salts”—the author directs attention to the 
diverse behaviour of the silver and lead haloids on 
electrolysis the current being earned, as it were, 
by the metallic ion of the silver and by the halogen 
of the lead compound The conclusion is drawn 
that the salts of the two metals differ in structure— 
perhaps thus 

Ag Ag Ag Cl, Cl, Cl, 

1 ^- 1 %! Pb — Pb - Pb 

1 — I — 1 — Pb — 

Ag Ag Ag Cl, Cl, Cl, 

The assumption is made that tile primarily active 
umt is the fundamental molecule, and that the 
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circuit is formed by these molecules being coupled 
with (distributed at) the electrode face and with the 
complex molecules A similar interpretation is 
applied to aqueous solutions —R W Wood and 
A Ellett On the influence of magnetic fields on the 
polarisation of resonance radiation In the case of 
the resonance radiation of mercury and sodium 
vapour, strong polarisation of the light can be pro¬ 
duced by weak magnetic fields properly orientated, 
and the polarisation of the light normally present 
can be destroyed by a magnetic field in a certain 
orientation The field strength necessary for the 
destruction of the mercury vapour polarisation is 
less than one Gauss —W G Palmer A study of the 
oxidation of copper and the reduction of copper 
oxide by a new method A film of copper about 
1/1000 mm thick is prepared by chemical means on 
a china-clay rod, which is then clamped in a circuit 
carrying a small current at constant E M F The 
film is oxidised at i3o°-2io° C with gaseous oxygen 
at pressures up to i atmosphere and the rate of 
oxidation determined by measurements of the 
resistance of the film The rate of oxidation is 
proportional to the second power of the amount of 
metal in the film and for pressures up to 300 mm , 
to the square root of the oxygen pressure Between 
170° and 190° C the temperature-coefficient of the 
oxidation is negative owing to the simultaneous 
oxidation of cuprous oxide first formed When 
hydrogen or carbon monoxide is mixed with the 
oxygen the rate of oxidation is greatly enhanced 
after a short initial period In the reduction of 
copper oxide by hydrogen and by carbon monoxide 
both gases are adsorbed on the metal and reduce 
adjacent oxide but with hydrogen the water formed 
also adheres to the metal The rate of reduction 
in both cases is directly proportional to the amount 
of metal present an additional term in the case of 
hydrogen representing the action of the water ■— 
E A Fisher Some moisture relations of colloids 
II —Further observations on the evaporation of 
water from clay and wool The curvature occurring 
in the evaporation curves of clay soils formerly 
attributed to shrinkage is not found with ball clay 
although this substance also shrinks on drying 
This type of curvature appears only in the evaporation 
curves of such materials as soils, which are mixtures 
of colloidal and non-colloidal substances and is due 
to the simultaneou evaporation of imbibitional water 
held by the colloidal and of interstitial water held as 
water wedges between the soil grains The former 
evaporates at a practically constant rate, while the 
latter evaporates at a rapidly diminishing rate The 
linear rate-curve of wool is not inconsistent with a 
real shrinkage occurring, although no such shrinkage 
has been demonstrated 

Faraday Society, April 33 —Sir Robert Robertson 
in the chair—J 'H Shaxby and J C Evans On 
the properties of powders the variation of pressure 
with depth in columns of powders In the theoretical 
section an approximate mathematical solution is 
given of this problem for the case of powder in a 
cylindrical tube and m the absence of external 
pressure and where the surfaces of equal pressure 
are plane The following equation is arrived at, 
p=pm( iwhere p is the pressure at depth x, 
p m is 4^1 valent to pgR/2c and n to 2C/R, p being 
the mass unit volume of thp powder, R the 
radifis of me tube, and c a constant depending on 
the coeflicient of friction In columns of lead shot and 
of powden the absolute value of the pressure appears 
to depena on the state of packing of the column, 
and the resulting shape of the equal-pressure surfaces 
—E E Walker On the properties of powders 
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(1) The compressibility of powders The resistance 
offered by powders to static loads and to blows from 
a falling weight has been investigated (2) The 
distribution of densities in columns of compressed 
powders Local densities in columns of compressed 
powder have been measured, and from the form of 
the density gradient curve the distribution of 
pressure w a column of compressed powder has been 
deduced —E K Rldeal On the rate of hydro¬ 
genation of cinnamic and phenyl-propiohc acids 
Solutions of sodium phenyl-propiolate and sodium 
cinnamate undergo hydrogenation at equal rates of 
hydrogen uptake m the presence of palladium sol 
in large quantities The rate of hydrogenation is 
governed by the rate of supply of hydrogen to the 
palladium m the liquid and is proportional to the 
square of the shaking speed the reaction velocity 
being of zero order Both old and fresh sols com¬ 
mence reaction with a velocity curve of zero order, 
but terminate in a reaction velocity curve of the 
first order The salts undergoing hydrogenation as 
well as the hydrogen are adsorbed The adsorbed 
salt remains on the surface until completely hydro¬ 
genated , thus the rate of hydrogenation of phenyl- 
propiolate is the same as that of the cinnamate, the 
former taking up two molecules of hydrogen in the 
same time as the latter takes up one -Leonard 
Anderson Note on the coagulation of milk by acid 
Addition of hydrochloric acid to milk of various 
dilutions causes precipitation of casein the amount 
of precipitation increasing with increasing amounts 
of acid until a maximum rate of settling of the 
casein occurs which is inversely proportional to the 
dilution of the milk The fat globules are mechanically 
earned down by the casein curd \t higher con¬ 
centrations of acid the casein goes into solution 
again, and at still higher concentration is again 
precipitated this is the salting out of the casein 
chloride by hydrochlonc acid Emulsions of benzene 
and olive oil in casein solution behave in an analogous 
manner to milk with respect to acid and alkali 
Casein is probably the protective agent for the 
particles of fat in milk —A Taffel The temperature 
of maximum density of aqueous solutions The 
decrease in the total volume which occurs when 
1 gram of a substance is dissolved m water at a 
definite temperature has been termed the " solution- 
contraction *’ for that substance at that temperature 
and concentration Solution-contraction increases as 
the temperature at which solution is brought about is 
lowered With methyl ethyl, and propyl alcohols, 
the solution-contraction decreases with the tempera¬ 
ture The temperature of maximum density of the 
solution is below 4° C The specific effect of ions 
and molecules on the depression of the tmd of 
water results from their specific solution-contraction 
Zoological Society, April 24 —Prof E W MacBride 
vice-president, in the chair—Baron F Nopcsa On 
the origin of flight in birds—E C Stuart Baker 
Cuckoos’ eggs and evolution 

Royal Microscopical Society (Industrial Applications 
Section), April 25—Prof F J Cheshire, president, 
m the chair—\\ N Edwards The microscopic 
structure of coal The study of the microscopic 
structure of coal, though dating back to Henry 
Witham (1833), made rather slow progress until 
recent years owing to the difficulty of preparing thin 
sections Much detailed work has now been done 
by Lomax, Hickling, Stopes, Thiessen, and others, 
which has considerably widened our knowledge of 
the mode of formation of coal, and has important 
economic bearings on questions of fuel economy, 
seam correlation, spontaneous combustion and m- 
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flammability of coal dust Stopes recognises four 
fairly distinct constituents with different physical 
and chemical characteristics m bituminous coal 
The " anthraxylon “ of Thiessen, regarded as being 
derived from wood rather than from general plant 
debris, seems to correspond on the whole to the 
elarain of Stopes, whose classification is based on 
present constitution rather than probable derivation 
Physical Society, April 27 —Dr Alexander Russell 
in the chair —J W Ryde and R Huddart (Research 
Staff of the General Electric Co ) The analysis of 
bubbles in glass In order to distinguish bubbles 
generated by chemical action m glass from those 
introduced by mechanical processes spectroscopic 
tests are made for the presence of nitrogen To 
liberate the gas from the bubbles a specimen of the 
glass is placed in one limb of a quart? U-tubc contain 
ing mercury , the glass is heated and disintegrated 
by sudden cooling, the tube being plunged into cold 
water at the same time that the mercury is thrown 
on to the glass — II P Waran A simple regeneiativc 
vacuum device and some of its applications Residual 
traces of air foul the vacuum above the mercury 
column in syphon gauges and other devices A bent 
capillary tube ending m a bulb attached to the top 
of a siphon gauge will remedy this It enables the 1 
air to be pushed repeatedly into the vacuum of this 
bulb, the mercury at the bottom of the capilliry 
preventing the subsequent return of the air Ihc 
device is regenerative in the sense that irrespective 
of any progressive fouling of the vacuum a fresh 
air-free vacuum is automatically created by it every 
time it is brought into action — H Shaw and V 
Lancaster-Jones Application of the Ebtvos toision 
balance to the investigation of local gravitational 
fields In view of the sensitivity of the balince, 
which measures derivatives of gravity of the order 
of io-* CGb units it was anticipated that a 
gravitational survey of the laboratory would disclose 
the varying effects of the neighbouring masses of the 
walls pillars etc The consistency of the results 
obtained at each station and their general agieement 
with the calculated effects exceeded expectations 
as the local gravitation il field varied so rapidly that 
the theoretical assumption of a uniformly varying 
field in the neighbourhood of a station was obviously 
vitiated—L F Richardson An electromagnetic 
inductor 1 wo bicycle wheels arc mounted vertically 
and co-axially, andi are driven in opposite directions 
by a 4-volt motor, the driving band being constituted 
by an endless wire The electromotive forces 
generated by the revolution of the wheels in the 
earth’s field are thus added, the nms of the wheels 
being electrically connected through the driving wire 
The speed of the wheels is found by counting the 
revolutions against a stop-watch, one of the spokes 
Hoin p marked for this purpose, and from this speed 
and the length of a spoke the E M F can be found 
in terms of H —F LI Hopwood Pulfnch s experi¬ 
ment demonstrating time-lag in vision The time-lag 
m visual perception is greater for dimly than for 
brightly illuminated objects A pendulum carrying 
a inow lamp at its lower end swings over a second 
glow lamp fixed immediately below the mid position 
of the swinging lamp Both are viewed with one 
eye, while in front of the other eye a metal disk 
perforated at its centre is placed The pendulum 
then appears to be a conical instead of a plane 
pendulum, the apparent direction of rotation chang- 
mc when the disk is transferred from one eye to the 
other The image seen by the obstructed eye 
corresponds to an earlier position of the swinging 
lamp than does the image seen by the free eye, in 
consequence of the greater time-lag in the former case 


Paris 

Academy ol Sciences, April 23 —M Albrn Haller 
in the chair —Hcnn Lebesgue The singularities of 
hannomi functions —G Bigourdan The propaga¬ 
tion of Hertzian waves over great distances tne 
order o£ magnitude, in time of the perturbations 
of the propagation An analysis of the measure¬ 
ments obtained at five observatories of the time taken 
by the 300 rhythmic signals (about 4 m 53 sec ) sent 
out by the military wireless station at Pans each day 
The observed times arc not affected by the atmo¬ 
spheric perturbations nor by the receiving apparatus 
—A de Gramont The use of the oxyacetylene blow- 
tnpe in spectrum analysis Applications to miner¬ 
al Compared with the oxyhydrogen or oxygen- 
coal gas flames there aTe more lines in the spectra, 
and the time of exposure can be shortened Repro¬ 
ductions of flame spectra obtained by this method 
from chromite ohgiste, and lepidolite mica are given 
_C Guichard The triply indeterminate systems 
of (l circles — L Cuinot and L Mercier The flight 
muscles in the winged forms of Drosophila melano- 
aoster —N Gunther An auxiliary theorem —Paul 
Ldvy The ipplication of the derivative of non- 
mtegril order to the calculus of probabilities — 
Rcn6 Lagrange Varieties without torsion — Maunco 
Frdchet The distance of two ensembles —Alt 
Guldberg 1 he problem of drawing from lottery urns 
—Stanislas Millot The piobability of the existence 
of biological laws—D Riabouchinski The paradox 
of d Alembert — M Sudna Hie determination of 
the position of flexure in a bent beam—^ Leduc 
A new equation of state for gases The expression 

which is based on compressibility experiments 
between 1 and 2 atmospheres only has been ippliea 
to the k suits of Amagat for carbon dioxide Over 
a pressure range between 31 and 100 atmospheres 
and at temperatures from o° C to ioo c C the relative 
differences between the experimental result and that 
calculated from the above equation do no' exceed 
1 o 6 per cent —Hector Ptcheux The magnetism 
of mtkel Magnetic measurements are given for 
three samples of nickel (the analyses of which are 
given) without heat treatment, after tempering and 
after annealing—Nicolas Perrakis Contribution to 
the cryoscopic study of binarv organic mixtures 
An account of a cryoscopic study of the systems 
phenol-etliyl alcohol o-crcsol ethyl alcohol phenyl 
ether ethyl alcohol benzene-methyl alcohol, benzene- 
isopropyl alcohol and benzene normal-butyl alcohol 
__E Darmois The action of molybdic acid on the 
rotatory power of the tartaric and malic esters 
An account of the changes in rotatory power pro¬ 
duced by the action of aqueous solutions of molybdic 
acid and alkaline molybdates on methyl tartrate 
and ethyl malate—Victor Henri The production 
of narrow bands and wide bands m the absorption 
spectra of bodies in solution and m the state of 
vapour A study of the conditions under which a 
modification of the structure of an organic substance 
causes the change from a line absorption spectrum 
to a band spectrum For molecules containing only 
one double linkage the first postulate of Bohr does 
not apply and the second postulate alone holds , 
for molecules with two neighbouring double bonds, 
both postulates apply, the first being determined by 
the existence of an electric polanty in the molecule 
—M S&uv&gcot and H Delma* Tempering extra 
soft steel at a very high temperature A mild steel 
containing o 09 per cent of carbon was tempered 
in water, starting with temperatures from 950* C 
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up to 1450° C There was a rapid increase in the 
elastic limit, resistance and hardness, as the tempera¬ 
ture rose—E E Blaise Syntheses by means of 
the mixed o-ketone zinc derivatives —Marcel Godchot 
The oxidation of r 3 4-dimethylcyclohexanone and 
the synthesis of cyclopentane diketones The oxida¬ 
tion of the above ketone with potassium permanganate 
gives a good yield of -y-methyl-J-acetyl-valenc acid 
The ethyl ester of this acid, treated with powdered 
sodium ethylate in ether solution gives o-acetyl- 
£-methylcyclopentanone The latter, being a /J- 
diketone, forms a sodium derivative capable of 
reacting with alkyl iodides —Raymond Delaby The 
action of mixed organomagnesium compounds on 
the epibromhydrin of ethylglycerol—M Caille and 
E Vie! A new reagent for alkaloids and the prepara¬ 
tion of the iodostibinates of these substances in the 
crystallised state The reagent consists of a slightly 
acid solution of antimony chloride with potassium 
iodide One part of quinine in 100,000 can be 
detected it forms a yellow precipitate The method 
appears to be equally sensitive with other alkaloids 
By a suitable treatment the alkaloid can be recovered 
from the precipitate unchanged —A Mailhe The 
decomposition of the formamides of the fatty amines 
Isoamylformamide vapour, passed over nickel at 
360° C gives a mixture of isoamylamme and isoamyl 
nitrile —M E Denaeyer The rocks of Adrar des 
lforass and Aliaggar Two salient facts are shown 
by the study of the rocks from the central Sahara, 
their crushing related to the existence of the Saharan 
folds and the existence of alkaline amphibole granites 
These rocks mark a new extension towards the west 
of the limits of the alkaline petrographical province 
of the Tchad —E Chaput and f- Pemaux The 
existence of Albian sands and calcareous pudding 
stones on the high plateaux of the Cdtc-d’Or — L6on 
Bertrand The Provencal sheets to the east of the 
lower valley of the Var—L Barrabi The trans¬ 
ported origin of the Lias massif situated to the west 
of Narbonnc—Paul Corbin and Nicolas Oulianoff 
The Mesozoic of Pranon (Arve valley) —A Allemand- 
Marttn The Pliocene of the Cap Bon peninsula 
(Tunis) —Henn Coupin The morphological nature 
Of the head of the cauliflower The head of the 
cauliflower is not formed by flowers, but by stems 
arrested in their development This arrest is of 
tetratological not parasitic, origin —-R Chavastelon 
A method for the preservation of wood A solution 
of copper bichromate is recommended and instruc¬ 
tions for its preparation are given Wood thus 
treated is very resistant to the attack of moulds — 
Fred Vlis, Mile G Achard, and Di Prikelm&ier 
Some physico-chemical properties of the constituents 
of the egg of the sea urchin —E Leblanc Experi¬ 
mental acerebellatiofi in lizards —J Gautrelet Shock 
and parasympathic reactions —A Pollcard The 
histochemical detection of total iron m tissues by 
the method of incineration The section is ashed 
and the iron detected by the colour of its oxide under 
the microscope—C Levaditt and S Nicolau The 
mode of action of bismuth in trypanosomiasis and 
spinllosis 
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SATURDAY, Mav 19 

Royal Institution or Glut Britain, at 8 — J B McEwen Harmonic 
Evolution 

TUESDAY, Mar 22 

Rotal luermmON or Ghuat Britain, at 8 —Prof W M 1 Under* Petrie 
Dlsooveriea In Egypt (1) 

Royal Fhotocirai me Society or Gkxat Britain (Sclentllio and 
Technical Group), at 7 —A J Bull The Relation of Selective 
Absorption of Printing Colour* to the Errors occurring In Ihree 
Colour Photography 

WEDNESDAY Mav 28 

Royal Miorq*oomcal Boc iety at 7 80 —Annual Pond L|fe Exhibition 


THURSDAY, May 24 

llxoioo Psychological Absolution or Guest Britain and Ireland 
(at Royal Sooiety of Medicine), at 8 —Dr C K Clarke The Fourth 
Mandaley Lecture 

Royal Institution or Great Britain, at 8—Prof E G Coker 
Engineering Problem* Solved by Photo elastic Method* (2). The 
lasting of Material*, The Action of Cutting Tool* 

-.- or {gun,, at 6 —Anniversary Meeting Presentation 

Gold Medal to the High Commlaalonei of hew Zealand 


OrricAL Society (at Imperial College of Science and Technology), at 7 30 — 
D Baxandall Telescopes from a Historical Standpoint. (Illustrated 
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Royal Society or Medicine (Btudy of Disease In Children Section) 
(Annual General Meeting), at 6 — Discussion on Birth Injuries. 
Physical Society or London (at Imperial College of Science and 
Technology), et 6—Prof C H Lees and J B Caltlnop The Effect of 
Torsion on the Thermal and Electrical Conductivities of Metals.— 
A Rosen The Use or the Wien Bridge for the Measurement or 
Dielectric Loaece —O R Darling Demonstration of an Experiment on 

the Production of an Intermittei ‘ ”.— — ”-‘“ 

Dr N W McLacblan De 
recording Wireless Sign ils. 

Rotal Sooihty or Medicoix (Epidemiology and State Medicine Section) 
(Annual General Meeting), at A—Prof B L Collie An Inquiry into 
the Mortality of Coal and Metalliferous Miners In England and Wslos 
Royal Institution or Griat Britain, at 9 —Sir Aston Webb The 
Development of London 


Royal Institution oi 


PUBLIC LECTURES* 

TUESDAY, May 22. 

GbxsHan OoLUtoa, at 8.—Sir Robert Armatrong-Jone* Phyalo (succeed 
lng Lecture* on May 28, 24, Mid 26). 
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The Pasteur Institute 

F RAN( h is occupied this week with the celebration 
of the centenary of Pasteur’s birth We, in Great 
Britain, have made but a poor thing of the occasion It 
is true that wc have praised Pasteur, and published our 
rei (ignition of his work , but then lias been nothing to 
show that he takes a foremost plaie in our national 
imagination That is the worst of being an island 
We are very proud of Slnhispearc, but we arc slow to 
admit foreigners into his company , yet our national 
gratitude toward Pasteur, so far as it is possible to com¬ 
pare men so unlike, ought to be even more certain than 
our gratitude toward Shakespeare It is strange and 
disgraceful that wc have not yet set up a monument 
to Pasteur in I ondon Indeed, wt have not even 
inscribed Ins name on any building to remind every¬ 
body ol our national debt to him 
Things hive been done better m Franre It is 
possible that the worship of Pasteur has gone too far, 
in the “ filming ” of him This film was exhibited at 
the Jubilte meeting at the Sorbonnc, on December 27 
last There ire really three films one to popularise 
some scenes of Pasteur’s life, ind t,vo for the more 
e\ ict teaching of schools and institutes L'Illustration 
for Mireh 31 gives a delightful account, with many 
pictures, of these films Doubtless we shill see them 
in England Me inwhile, some of us have spen Pisteur 
“ staged,” and admirably acted hy M Guitrv 
Men and women of science may or may not stand 
the test of acting, hut thev ire not intended for 
“ filming ” lake some names at random—\ewton, 
Darwin, Lister, Kelvin films “ featuring ” them would 
be nightmares Besides, the whole meaning and beauty 
of their work would be left out Their work began in 
them, but did not stop there , it became the work of 
their followers, it took many shapts, and was ex¬ 
tended into many new fields ot thought and of action 
So with Pasteur’s work he founded his kingdom 
m every country of the world , his influent cs are 
every where , and that saving of his, in the last year 
of his life “ Tant de choses encore a travailkr,” stands 
for the immeasurable extension of his kingdom 

We have received Dr Calmette’- report, “ L’ceuvrc 
de l’lnstitut Pasteur pendant la guerre ” This v aluable 
report is published by the Association “ pour l’extension 
dcs etudes pastonennes ” \n English translation has 
been issued The immediate purpose of this Associa¬ 
tion, which was formed in 1922, is to collect funds to 
help students to work on the lines which Pasteur laid 
down Twenty-six members of the Pasteur Institute 
died on active service during the war The cost of 
living is a great diflvulty in the way of students who 
are longing for good work The Association proposes 
to enrol members, whose subscriptions shall provide 
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scholarships and endowments of research We cannot 
think of a better way of using these funds We are 
asked also to say that the Association has a store of 
bronze medals, commemorative of Pasteur, which may 
be obtained for 5$ francs from the Secretary, 6 rue de 
Messine, Pans 

Dr Calmette’s report of the work of the Institute 
during the War is well worth reading He rightly 
makes much of the fact that the work of the Pasteur 
Institute was incessant and far-reaching in the years 
just after Pasteur’s death “ In less than a third of a 
century, Pasteur’s teachings revolutionised medicine, 
surgery, veterinary science , created entirely the science 
of hygiene for individuals and communities, gave a 
great impetus to colonisation, and enriched nations by 
the immense progress of agriculture and agricultural 
industries ” 

The War suddenly strained all the energies of the 
Pasteur Institute All those workers who were not 
above the age for active service were mobilised The 
Institute, and its branches m Lille and Algiers, were 
requisitioned at once for the needs of the Army The 
demand for protection against typhoid was soon 
followed by the demand for protection against tetanus 
It took only a few days to use up the antitetamc serum— , H f r0W J JP X T V ' + 2lS Lo o ndo " ^orge Rout- 

140,000 doses—which was in stock when the War began e 8 e an ns ’ * > 1 9 22 ) s net 

Between August 1914 and the end of 1914 the Institute ^ I 'HERE is probably no chapter in physiology which 
was able to provide more than six million doses of sera 1 calls forth to such an extent our sense of the 
for France alone, partly for the Army, and partly for the marvellous as that dealing with the internal secretions 
Public Health service During the German offensive and the functions of the ductless glands All the 
of March-Apnl 1918, the Institute was providing a effects which have been ascribed in the imagination of 
vast daily supply of antitetamc serum It is worth mankind to the action of beneficent or maleficent 
noting that the Institute also provided, in the course of fairies or deities are brought here within the domain of 
the War, as many as 1,200,000 doses of mallein for the sober physiology as possible results of deficiency or 
protection of army horses against glanders Beside excess of one or other of the internal secretions The 
all the work which was done for the Army m I ranee, we production of dwarfs and giants, change of personality, 
have to take into account a vast amount of work done mania, dementia, and idiocy, the manifestations of 
for other countries—Italy, Serbia, Rumania, Belgium love, hate, rage, and fear, the charactenstics which 

Moreover, there was all the endless business of re- distinguish male from female, the powers of repro¬ 
search and invention to meet the incessantly changing duction and all associated therewith, the normal 

conditions forced on the Institute by the exigencies of performance of the processes of digestion and meta¬ 
war For example, an immense amount of work was bolism, have all been shown to be bound up with the 

done on poison gases power of certain cells in the body to manufacture 

Indeed, the whole strength of the Institute was put chemical substances which they pass into the blood- 

forth unsparingly, not only for the Army but also for the stream It seems quite natural that the respiratory 

civilian population Dr Calmette does well to praise centre should be stimulated to greater activity by the 

the branch Institute in Lille "Though it was paralysed, increased production of carbonic acid which accom- 

we may even say martyrised, by the German occupa- panies muscular exercise, so providing the working 
tion so early as the first part of October 1914, it took muscles with a sufficiency of oxygen for their needs A 
lts-^hare m the common work Our colleagues who further development of this correlation by chemical 
lived there four years, immured, without any sort of messengers is found in the alimentary canal, where the 
communication with France, without a letter, without presence of the products of digestion in the stomach 
any journals except the political newspapers of Cologne excites, by means of a hormone, the further secretion of 
or Frankfort, deprived of almost every means of work, gastric juice In the same way the entry of the acid pro- 
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with much of their material destroyed or stolen, did 
all that was possible with their authority and zeal 
to protect the civil population against the moral and 
material miseries of all sorts from which they suffered ” 
Of course, other countries were not less busy than 
France They were all working on Pasteur’s lines 
It was he, and he alone, who inspired them To him 
the Franco-German War of 1870 had brought misery, 
he took it as his revenge to set France, by his work, 
high above Germany There are not many of us now 
living who can boast that we met Pasteur here in 
England, and shook hands with him, and heard him 
talk of his work One of us had this good fortune , 
and remembers well the grave and unhappy look of his 
face, and the measured and serious tone of his voice 
It was given more to his family and his friends to know 
something of the wonderful beauty of his life The 
pity is that we in England have no memorial of him , 
nothing to express to Prance our gratitude for what he 
did for us 

Hormones 

1 Gland* in Health and Disease By Dr Benjamm 
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ducts of gastric digestion into the small intestine evokes 
in the epithelial cells linin'; this tube the development of 
a substance—secretin—which is absorbed by the blood¬ 
vessels and carried round to the pancreas, liver, and 
intestinal glands, so as to bring about the simultaneous 
secretion of the three juices the co-opcration of which 
is necessary for the complete digestion of all classes of 
foodstuffs 

These are examples of the restricted action of the 
chemical messengers, resembling closely the reactions 
brought about through the intermediation of the 
central nervous system, so that we are justified in 
speaking of them as chemical reflexes Other hormones 
have a much wider action, which mav extend to all 
or almost all the cells of the body Our knowledge of 
these is scarcely half a century old, and began with the 
discovery in England of the relation of myxoedema and 
cretinism to atrophy or failure in development of the 
thyroid gland Later research has shown that these 
conditions are due to the absence of a secretion manu¬ 
factured by the thyroid I his secretion has been 
isolated and has been found to be a substituted iodine 
denvativc of tryptophane On its constant presence 
m the blood depends the normal growth and metabolism 
of all the tissues of the body Since these include tht 
central nervous system, development of the mind is 
affected as well as that of the body Absence of this 
secretion in early life results in the production of 1 
stunted cretin 1 ncreased sec retion by a hy pcrtrophicd 
gland causes increased rate of metabolism, quickened 
heart-beat, excitability which mav culminate in mania, 
changed personality—all of which may disappear when 
the gland diminishes in size or the hypertrophied portion 
is removed 

Still more wonderful and widespread in its effects is 
the pituitary body This consists of two parts—one of 
which is derived from the brain, the other from the 
back part of the buccal mucous membrane of the 
foetus, each part is only alwut the sue of a pea 
Increased activity of the anterior part gives rise to 
gigantism in the growing animal, or, when it affects the 
adult, the overgrowth and deformation of face, hands, 
and feet, which is known as acromegaly' If it were 
possible to isolate and administer the chemical sub¬ 
stance responsible for these growth change>, we should 
be able to rival the effects of the “ Food of the Gods ” 
imagined by Mr H G Wells Atrophy of this part 
causes diminished growth, excessive fat production, and 
a condition of infantilism, with lack of development of 
the sexual functions The posterior part, which in 
appearance seems to consist of little else but neuroglia, 
the supporting tissue of the central nervous system, 
produces some substance which can be extracted from 
it by boilmg water, and has, m infinitesimal doses, 
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widespread effects on the most diverse tissues of 
the body This extract is sold under the name of 
“ pituitnn ” According to the c onditions existing at the 
time of administration it may increase or diminish the 
flow of urine, it causes rise of blood-pressure and con¬ 
traction of the uterus, as well as of all other unstriped 
muscle, such as that of the intestines. For these 
purposes it has come into actual practice as a thera¬ 
peutic agent Its presence in minute quantities in the 
blood seems to be a necessary condition for the con¬ 
tractility of the blood capillaries, so that it becomes a 
regulator of the supply of the nutrient blood to all the 
tissues of the body 

It is not surprising that these later achievements 
of physiological research have impressed public 
opinion and have had a marked cffci t in the United 
States, where the public interest in things medical is 
aroused every week hy popular articles on medical 
science in the Sunday papers The arousing of un¬ 
educated curiosity has its dangers «■> well as its value 
Sens itionalism and imagination hav e not 0 ilv rushed 
ahead of the ascertained fa< ts but have also opened the 
wav to a shameless exploitation of the uneducated 
(unosity which has been aroused It is not so many 
years since bits of animal organs were regarded as 
essential ingredients of remedies for disease as well as 
for love philtres and e harms The heart ol the tiger 
or of the brave enemy was eaten to give courage to the 
victors, md at thi prestnt day wc find a therapeutics 
advertised and exploited which is nothing less than a 
return to the superstitious [indices of the middle 
ages The principle is simple If »lie kidney is 
affected dried kidneys of animals arc administered , 
if there is a failure of sexual powers ovaries or testes 
arc administered m the same way It is only necessary 
to locate the disorder in order at onee to apply the 
appropnate remedy Charlatanism finds an easy and 
profitable prey m the curious and uneducated The 
onlv protection against its attacks lies in more complete 
education, and it is for this purpose that such a book as 
that of Dr Benjamin Harrow is useful The author 
is apparently not a medical man, but is an associate 
m physiological chemistry of (olumbia University 
Though the rcstnction of his knowledge and experience 
is apparent, the book is nevertheless of value as a 
dispassionate and objective statement of the facts 
which are so far known as to the internal secretions 
Throughout the author maintains a proper sceptical 
attitude m face of the uncritical or prejudiced state¬ 
ments which have been put forward by clinicians as 
to the influence of various preparations of the organs 
involved 

There are a few errors of fact, as well as certain 
t questionable conclusions, which might well be omitted 
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in future editions The statement that the action of 
these hormones is catalytic is unjustified and means 
nothing We cannot speak of catalysis —t e a hastening 
of a chemical action—unless we have some definite 
chemical action in mind 1 n the case of these hormones, 

as in the case of drugs sucli as alkaloids, we have not 
the remotest idea how they work It may he that their 
action is by catalysis of one or other of the reactions 
which occur in the senes making up the life of the cell, 
but there is no evidence for or against such a statement, 
and there is a distmc t danger that, by putting the 
action of drugs or hormones into such a category, we may 
forget our ignorance and refrain from further attempts 
at an anal) sis of the manner 111 whu h thev work 
The author seems unaware of the fact so clearly 
brought out by Pc/ard, that the plumigt of the cock is 
that of the neutral animal, desexualisation of the hen 
bringing ahout the production of the cock’s plumage, 
which is left unaffected in the male by removal of the 
testes It is not correct to speak of enterokinase as a 
hormone it is a ferment which his a definite action 
on the trypsmogen secreted by the pancreas, converting 
this into trypsin Two statements are a little surpris¬ 
ing In explanation of the term “ thvroidcctomv ” it is 
mentioned that' dec tomv equals excision Later on 
in the book the word “ secretin ’ is stated to lie derived 
from the Greek ‘‘ to exritc ” 1 hese, howe\ er, are minor 
flaws and do not interfere with the value of the book as 
a whole, which can be recommended as an interestmg 
and wtll-balanced account of the present condition of 
our knowledge on the subject of internal secretions 
It is eouehed in sue li language that it will be intelligible 
to any educated reader with the veriest smattering of 
scientific knowledge E H S 


Modern Processes of Ore-Dressing 

A Text-Book of Ore-Dressing Bv Prof S J Iruscott 
Pp xi +• 680 (London Macmillan and Co , Ltd , 
1923) 40* net 

N his preface Prof Truscott states that his work is 
written primarily for the service of his own students 
at the Royal School of Mines, and correctly observes 
that such a book is needed owing to the important 
development of flotation processes in recent years 
From the dedication—“To Almighty God, the father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ ”—one must infer that the 
author has put forth his best efforts into the work, 
and it certainly does bear evidence throughout of pains¬ 
taking care The matter is arranged methodically, the 
drawings and diagrams are abundant and excellent, 
and their selection leaves little to be desired The 
many non-essential details which are often found in 
descriptions of ore-dressing plants do not occur, and all 
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the space is well employed to give the student a correct 
and easy understanding of the subjects described 

The book deals first with washing and sorting 
methods and appliances, then with the various types of 
machines for breaking, crushing, and grinding of ores 
Next are considered the problems and appliances for 
sizing by screens and bv water, after which water con¬ 
centration is described The latter half of the book 
deals mainly with flotation concentration, mugnetic, 
electrostatic, pneumatic, and centrifugal separations 

The space devoted to flotation (one-fifth of the total 
text) is indicative of the rapid growth and extreme 
practical importance of this method of concentration, 
which in less than twenty y ears has rev olutionised the 
treatment of low-grade ores 

On the whole, the author is to be congratulated upon 
his presentation of a concise view of flotation technics 
to the general student, since the subjec t matter is 
extensive and in some aspects recondite Under these 
conditions his treatment of the practical section must 
be considered satisfactory, hut the chapter devoted to 
the more theoretical aspects of the subject is somewhat 
involved This is scarcely to be wondered at, since a 
comprehensive theory of flotation (which it almost 
every point involves problems in regions oi molecular 
physics only partially explored) has yet to gain general 
acceptanec, and is still the battle-ground of two schools 
of thought—those on one hand who adopt the doctrines 
of the later school of cell id chemists, seekmg explana¬ 
tions for causation based mamlv on electrical theories, 
and the other or physical school, which finds sufficient 
explanation by the application of purely molecular 
laws Electrical theories are both proximate, as the 
assumed electrical or electrostatic nature of flocculation 
and deflocculation phenomena, and ultimate, in seeking 
to explain the useful properties of oils and other re¬ 
agents used in flotation in terms of the electronic 
constitution of atoms and molecules The physical 
school is concerned only with the elucidation and 
quantification of the molecular attractive forces exerted 
between the reacting surfaces at liquid-solid contacts, 
such as give rise to surface- and interfacial-tcnsions, 
adsorption, and so on On these grounds the pheno¬ 
mena of flocculation and deflocculation also seem to be 
more satisfactorily explained than by the electncal 
hypothesis 

Prof Truscott, however, prefers to divide his favours 
between the two schools, accepting molecular attrac¬ 
tions as explanatory of most of the flotation reactions, 
but adopting the electrical hypothesis * or flocculation 
The importance of the latter factor may be judged from 
the generalisation, now widely accepted, that where 
particles in an ore-pulp can be flocculated they can be 
floated, conversely, when they are put mto the 
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condition of deflocculation (suspension or pcptisation 
are other terms used) flotation of such particles will be 
rendered impossible A main object of flotation is, 
therefore, to flocculate the valuable mineral in a pulp, 
and to deflocculate the gangue or unwanted mineral 
It may be pointed out that Brownian motion (p 510 
para 6) is not due to the “inherent kinetk energy 
of extremely fine particles ’, these indeed arc passive 
agents, thur motion bung imparted by the kinetic 
energy of the water molecules which continuously 
bombard them—as shown in Perrin’s i lassie experi¬ 
ments Some other statements yvill proyokt <ntuil 
i omment and seem to require qualifications—su< h 
for example as that on p ^ab where it is stated tint 
the necessary filming of a miner il with oil 1 annot be 
achicyed if the oil be completely emuhified In the 
form silted it is not a fart, and theorem ally it stems 
to oy crlook the phenomena of idsorption 

It should be mentioned that the book makes no 
sciious attempt to deal with man> of the problems 
which invariably confront the designers of mills, sui h 
as grades for laundtrs and pipes, wet and diy pulp 
Ucvators and pumps, ore bin constru* tion, luto- 
matic fetdtrs etc This, however, cannot be regirdcil 
as a shortcoming, and is perhaps to be commended, 
for the student should not be encouraged to imagine 
that he is fully competent to design a pi int It should 
be sufficient for him to obtain a thorough understand!" 
of all ore-dressing appliances and methods in general 
use, and it is diffit ult to conceive how he could obtain 
so much sound knowledge so rtadily,and conveniently 
prepared for him, as he can in this book Pro/ IYustott 

apparently refrained from showing partiality tow ird 
any particular machines or methods, and has been 
cautious in his references to their merits or demerits 
Practically every thing said may lie accepted as trust¬ 
worthy, though a few statements noticed in respect 
of metallurgical matters are not strictly correct, for 
example, that much high-grade lead ore is smelted in 
reverberating furnaces, that zinc necessarily renders 
slags pasty, and that lead is highly objee tionable m 
the retorting of zinc lhese slight inaccuracies do 
not, however, affect the arguments they are used to 
illustrate S J S 


New Works on Relativity 

The Mathematical Theory 0/ Relativity By Prof \ S 
Eddington Pp ix + 247 (Cambridge At the 
University Press, 1923) 20s net 
The Principle of Relativity with Application t to Physical 
Science By Prof A N Whitehead Pp xu +190 
.(Cambridge At the University Press, 1922) 
ios 64 net 
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The Meaning of Relativity Four Lectures delivered at 
Princeton University, May 1921 By Albert Ein¬ 
stein Translated by Prof I' dwm Plimpton Adams 
Pp v+i2} (London Methuen and Co, Ltd, 
1922) 5 s net 

Modern l lectncal Theory Supplementary Chapters 
By Dr Norman R Campbell Chapter XVI 
Relativity ((ambmlge Physual Series) Pp 
vm + 116 (Cambridge At the University Press, 
192 y) 7* w net 

la lhtorte de la relahvttf <TEinstein et ses bases 
physiques expost tUmentaire Par Max Bom 

Traduit dc l’allemand d’apres la seconde Edition par 
Dr F A Pinkelstcin et ] -G Vcrdter Pp xi + 339 
(Pans Gauthier Villais ct ( it, 1923 ) 2s francs 
The General Principle oj Relativity in its Philosophical 
and Historical Aspect By Prof J 1 Wildon Carr 
btcond edition, revised and enlarged Pp vm + 200 
(London Macmillan and Co , Ltd , 1922 ) 7 s 6d 

The Theory of General Relativity and Gravitation 
Based on a f ourse of Lectures delivered at the Confer- 
enie on Recent Advances in Physics held at the Uni¬ 
versity of Toronto , m January 1921 By Dr Ludwik 
Silberstun Pp vi 1 141 (Toronto University of 
Toionto Press, 1922 ) 2 50 dollars 
The Mathematical Theory of Relativity By Prof A 
kopff Translated by Prof U Levy # Pp v 111+ 214 
(London Methuen and ( o , Ltd , 1923 'l 8s 6 d net 
Vector Analysis and the Iheory of Relativity By Prof 
I ram is D Murnaghan Pp X+12S (Baltimore 
The Johns Hopkins Press, 1922 ) n 
I’Evidence de la thtone d'Finsiein Par Prof Paul 
Drumaux Pp 72 (Paris J Hermann, 1923) 

6 francs 

F all the hooks on the Print lple of Relativity 
whuh it has been our good and ill fortune to 
peruse during the last three years there arc none 
which have given such food for thought as those of 
Profs Fddington and Whitehead Other books, and 
then name is legion, fall into several well-defined 
classes Among those before us are two serious 
and well-executed books addressed to students of ex¬ 
perimental physics by Dr Norman Campbell and Dr 
Max Born We arc glad to note a cessation of the 
flood of popular accounts m which, mainly without 
success, more and less well-equipped writers have felt 
called upon to try their skill at hitting off the average 
man’s understanding Then there are the books in 
which metaphysicians have told us the effect which 
their reading around the subject, largely in semi- 
popular treatises, has had upon their thinking in regard 
to theology, sociology, and things in general To this 
very important branch of the literature Prof Wildon 
X I 
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Carr adds a new edition of his valuable book, which he 
has extended by a new chapter giving a more detailed 
description of Einstein’s theory Then there is a group 
of bare expositions of Einstein’s theory, following closely 
his published work, with little digression or reflection 
To this class belong the works of Drs Silberstein and 
Kopff, which are mainly a record of lectures given by 
the authors in Toronto and Heidelberg respectively 
Einstein’s own volume, entitled “The Meaning of 
Relativity,” is disappointing, as it falls straight into 
the same group, and gives us little more light on the 
meaning of relativity, save a re-emphasis that it is 
mainly a matter of mathematics Prof Murnaghan 
in his volume is more specially concerned with the 
pure mathematics, and seeks to lessen the difficulties 
of “The Absolute Differential Calculus” m any 
number of dimensions by tracing the whole subject 
through m an elementary manner Prof Drumaux 
writes a bright, readable, and well balanced account 
of the theory, his general conclusions are admirable 
But the latest works of Profs Eddington and White- 
head have characters of their own We are exceed¬ 
ingly glad to have kept Prof Whitehead’s book 
by us until we have had an opportunity of seeing tn 
book form the matured results of Prof Eddington’s 
mathematical investigations and his speculations as to 
the interpretation to be placed upon it all We should 
recommend all those who are puzzled by the higher 
flights of his imagination to sit down to Prof White- 
head’s book, and after worrying through his first four 
chapters on physical principles to come back to Prof 
Eddington and reconsider what he has to say For 
while we yield to no one in our admiration for the 
work which the latter has done in emphasising the 
necessity for a thorough revision of the basic ideas of 
physical science, there remains an obstinate feeling 
that some of the more fascinating glimpses which he 
gives us may not stand a thorough logical examination 
Prof Whitehead, on the other hand, is a conservative 
He acknowledges and presupposes the magnificent 
stroke of genius by which Einstein and Mmkowski 
assimilated time and space, but, as he says, “The 
worst homage we can pay to genius is to accept un¬ 
critically formulations of truths which we owe to it ” 
Accordingly, the major part of his book is devoted 
to a logical consideration of the spatio-temporal 
character of events Chapter II consists of a lecture 
on “ The Relatedness of Nature,” given to the Royal 
Society of Edinburgh It emphasises the fact that in 
our contemplation of Nature we are regarding events 
and processes Descartes considered “ stuff ” (matter, 
other) as being separable from the concept of process, 
realising'itsd| at an instant, without duration, and 
to him “ extension ” was an abstract from the more 
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concrete concept of “ stuff ” Space is thus essentially 
dissociated from tune But if, as Prof Whitehead does, 
we find m events the ultimate repositories of the varied 
mdiv idualities in Nature, then we obtain the four-dimen- 
sional space-time as an abstract from those events 
Space and time are thus correlative abstractions which 
can be made in different ways, each way representing 
a real property of Nature The ‘ event ” or “ point- 
event” which is made fundamental by many writers 
is therefore a pure abstraction, a fundamental element 
m the deductive and synthetic conceptual model which 
we have formed of Nature, holding the same place in 
it as the “ point ” in Euclid’s elements of geometry 
So far we should find complete agreement between 
Einstein, Minkowski, Eddington, and Whitehead It 
is when we come to the next chapter that we bggin to 
feel that new ground is being broken, for Prof White- 
head has perceived that the careful scrutiny of funda¬ 
mental ideas necessitated by this unification of space 
and time has not yet been thoroughly earned out 
The whole question of the nature of measurement and 
how it is at all possible has to be tackled, and we must 
begin by analysing the notion of “ equality ” In 
accordance with the ideas above, the fundamental 
step must be the matching, not of permanent bodies, 
but of passmg events “ How time is to be got from the 
relations of permanent bodies completely puzzles me ” 
“ Why this pathetic trust in the yard measure and the 
clock?” he exclaims So, starting from the simple 
idea of equality, we are led on into all those speculations 
concerning the character of the universe which have 
been raised by Einstein’s theory 
We are left at the end of this chapter with a sense 
that “ equality ” and “ measurement,” far from being 
the sure foundation of physics, are either crude and 
primitive modes of experimentation or else the finishing 
touches to a wonderfully wrought conceptual picture of 
Nature Here we think Prof Whitehead and Prof 
Eddington will be in sharp disagreement, and here we 
think remains still much room for clear exposition and 
hard thinking While we welcome Prof Eddington’s 
authoritative exposition of the mathematical theory 
of relativity, our doubts as to the logic of his fascinat¬ 
ing general account of the theory are confirmed 
In the first section the fundamental hypothesis is 
stated that “ everything _we can know about a con¬ 
figuration of events is contained m a relation of ex¬ 
tension between pairs of events This relation is 
called the interval" The equality of intervals is to 
be tested observationally We are told to take a 
configuration of events, namely, a measunng-scale,*nd 
lay it over a distance AB, and observe that A and B 
coincide with two particular events P, Q (scale-divi¬ 
sions) It seems to ps that a scale-division is nbt an 
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event at all, but a world-line or chain of events 
We are then to do th< same to a distance CD, and 
so prove the equality of the distances AB and CD 
We are told that in this experiment time is not 
involved, and to conclude that in space apart from 
time the test of equality of distance is equality of in¬ 
terval Yet the essence of a mtasuring-scale is its 
permanence in time Wc stumble badly over these 
opening paragraphs, and are glad to get on to the 
mathematical developments where all goes smoothlv 
The same confusion of/hought, as it seems to us, 
occurs again in the interpretation of I'mstem’s law of 
gravitation which is Prof Eddington’s own (i) 66) 
Einstein’s law is equivalent to the statement that the 
radius of spherical curvature of the three dimensional 
section of the world at right angles to any direction sn 
the four-dimensional continuum has the same constant 
length A “ more precise statement of this 

result ” is said to be that “ the radius of curvature of 
the world at any point and in any direction is in con¬ 
stant proportion to the length of a specified material 
unit placed at the same point and orientated in the 
same direction ” In this more precise statement the 
word direction is used in the first instance for a direc¬ 
tion m the four-dimensional world, but “the length of 
a specified material unit placed at the same point and 
orientated in the same direction ” can only be inter¬ 
preted as referring to three dimensions 

We do not raise these criticisms in any captious 
spirit We believe there is a great deal to be said in 
favour of the general point of view stressed bv Prof 
Eddington that the uniformities revealed in Nature by 
physical experiment would not have been found if our 
physical measurements had not been made with appar¬ 
atus which is itself pari of Nature and is therefore per¬ 
vaded bv the universal relations But the pi< turesque 
and concise language employ ed from time to time in this 
book may only too easily persuade the reader that he has 
understood when he has in reality only shirked the issue 
Thus, after thanking the author for his very complete 
account of the existing state of the theory and its 
speculative developments, we return almost gladly to 
Prof Whitehead’s conservatism, and read his chapter on 
some “ Principles of Physical Science ” We are almost 
grateful for his old-fashioned belief m the funda¬ 
mental character of simultaneity, adapted to the novel 
outlook by the qualification that the meaning of 
Simultaneity may be different m different individual 
experiences We jidmire his cautious tread along these 
unexplored paths, and we should welcome him as our 
critic m the task that urgently needs undertaking, of 
examining the precise position to be allotted to the 
notion of “ measurement ” in the conceptual universe 
of the relativist 
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Fossil Mammals from Bolivia 

Mammtferes fossiles de Tanja Par Prof M Boule, 
avec la collaboration d’A Thevemn (Mission 
scientifique G de Tr^qui-Montfort et E Sen6chal 
de la Grange) Pp vn+25s + 27 planches (Pans 
Hie Soudier, 1920) 

OR more than three hundred years a great 
accumulation of bones has been known in the 
highlands of Bolivia near the small town of larija 
lhc bones are scattered m confusion through a deposit 
of sandv mud, the parts of a skeleton rarely in natural 
association, and they are often well exposed in the 
little ravines which mountain torrents and streams 
have cut through the deposit m all direc tions During 
the final years of the last century a large collection of 
the specimens was made by some loial residents, 
Messrs b chazu, and when the Marquis de (rfrpn- 
Montfort was exploring the country in 1903 he pur¬ 
chased this collection, and eventually gave it to the 
National Museum of Natural History in Paris The 
Marquis has now generously provided the means for 
the publication of the handsome volume before us, in 
which Prof Boule, assisted partly by the late M 
Thcvenin makes the new discoveries available for 
science The work is dated 1920, but was only dis¬ 
tributed last year 

All the bones m the deposit at Taoja belong to 
mammals, most of them large, closely resembling those 
found in the sand and mud of the pampa of Argentina 
and in the caves of Brazil Thev date back either to 
the latter part of the Pliocene or to the early part of 
the Pleistocene period, and are therefore of special 
interest, because thev represent the time when the 
mastodons, tapirs, horses, llamas, deer peccaries, and 
higher carnivores had just come south from the northern 
hemisphere over the newly-emerged land of central 
America, and had mingled with the strange edentates, 
rodents, toxodonts, and macrauchemas winch were 
indigenous to South America, and soon became for 
the most part, exterminated m their rivalry with the 
invaders Altogether thirty-five species of large size 
are represented, and their remains are described in 
detail by Prof Boule, with the aid both of beautiful 
plates in photogravure and of numerous effective text- 
figures 

The individuals of several species are rather small 
compared with the corresponding forms found in the 
Argentine pampa and other favoured regions, for 
Tanja is at present nearly 2000 metres above the sea, 
and even at the beginning of the Pleistocene period, 
when the elevation was possibly less, the conditions 
cannot have been very genial When the assemblage 
of animals m question was living m that country, 
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however, there must have been both greater warmth 
and more moisture to provide sufficient vegetation 
The mastodons, tapirs, and perhaps macraurhemas, 
must have inhabited damp forests on the edge of 
swamps The glint ground-sloths, Megatherium and 
Mvlodon, could scarcely exist without forest vegeta¬ 
tion The numerous and varied small horses and 
llamas were as usual adapted for life on grassy plains 
The Glvptodon was also probably a feeder on grass, 
and the Toxodon, which may have fed on drv scrub, 
seems to have been comparatively rare When con¬ 
ditions began to approach those now met with at 
Ianja, all these animals would be either exterminated 
or driven to lower regions 

Like all his other descriptive works, Prof Boule’s 
account of the mammalian remains from Tanja is 
much more than a technical treatise It summarises 
and briefly discusses our knowledge of the evolution 
of most of the groups represented It teems with 
fac ts and suggestions which will interest both zoologists 
and geologists It is a most valuable contribution to 
palaeontological science A S W 

Our Bookshelf 

The Journal of the Institute of Metals Fdited by G 

Shaw Scott Vol 28 Pp ix + 1010 (London 

The Institute of Metals, 1922 ) 31$ 6 d net 
Thf new volume of the Journal of this Institute is very 
bulkv, owing to an increase in the number of pages 
oc cupied by papers and also in that of the abstracts 
Two general lectures arc included, one being by Sir 
Ernest Rutherford on the relation of the elements, and 
the other b> Dr Hutton on motion study and voca¬ 
tional training, the latter subject being a new one in 
this connexion The sixth report to the Corrosion 
Committee is mainl> concerned with the influence of 
colloidal corrosion products on the process, and con¬ 
tains much interesting matter, although the theory 
remains in a very imperfect state The authors do not 
commit themselves to the support of any of the theories 
proposed in this field, and consider that several different 
processes are possible A further contribution to the 
subject of the age-hardening of the light aluminium 
allovs is made bv members of the staff of the National 
Physical Laboratory, and the hypothesis originally pro¬ 
posed to account for ageing is confirmed by the newer 
work Several other papers deal with the properties 
of aluminium and its alloys A curious binary system 
is that studied by Mr M Cook The allovs of anti¬ 
mony and bismuth form a continuous series of solid 
solutions when allowed to solidify slowly, (jut if, by 
rapid cooling, a heterogeneous structure is Obtained, 
prolonged annealing does not lead to diffusion This 
paper contains some excellent photo-micrographs 
Other papers include a general survey of eutectics by 
Mr F L Brady, and a method of deriving a value for 
the absolute hardness of metals from the Bnnell test 
bv Mr F W Hams,'as Well as several contributions 
on technical matters 
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The abstracts section shows a great increase m bulk, 
and the literature of metallurgy has evidently been 
searched very thoroughly, but some space might be 
saved by the avoidance of duplication, and bv omitting 
papers which arc merely popular summaries of existing 
knowledge, containing nothing new It is always 
difficult to decide where the line should be drawn m 
such cases, but the fact that the present volume extends 
to more than 1000 pages proves that discretion is 
desirable in the admission of abstracts to this important 
Journal 

7 he Gold Headed Cane By Dr William Macmichael 
A new edition, with an Intfoduction and Annotations 
bv George ( Peachey Pp xxnH 19^ + 5 plates 
(London llenry Kimpton, 1923) i8r net 
Wf recentlv directed attention to an edition of the 
“ Gold Headed Cane ” edited by Dr F R Paikard of 
Philadelphia (see Nature, March 3, p 281) The 
present volume, which represents the fifth ediUor^of the 
work, is edited In Dr George ( Peachey, who is well 
known in the medical world as the historian of St 
George’s Hospital and as a writer of various articles of 
medit o-historical interest In a scholarlv introduction 
I)r Peachev points out that the only two discoveries of 
real value which had issued from T nghsh thought before 
the Restoration were the work of physitians, namely, 
the disioverv of terrestrial magnetism bv Gilbert m 
1603 and the demonstration ot the emulation of the 
blood In Harvcv in 1628 In the liter period, however, 
and notablv with the death of Sydenham in 1689, the 
yeir in which the autobiography of the “ Gold-Headed 
fane’ begins, the leading phys.cians of the period 
whose lives art related bv the Cane were remarkable 
for their success in practice rather than for any impor¬ 
tant additions thci made to knowledge No important 
contributions were made to medical literature bv 
Radcliffe, Mead Askew, or Pitcairn An exception, 
however, must be made in favour of Matthew Baillie, 
whose position in the history of medicine as the first 
great English pathologist is not mentioned by Dr 
Peachey 

The present edition, which is more sumptuous than 
any of its predecessors, contains in addition to the 
original illustrations six fine photogravure portraits of 
Radcliffe, Mead, Askew, the Pitcairns, and Baillie 

Everyday l tje in the New Stone, Bronze, and Early Iron 
Ages Written and Illustrated by Marjorie and 
C H B Quennell (The Everyday Life Series, II) 
Pp x+119 (London B T Batsford, Ltd , n d ) 
5s net 

Mr and Mrs Quennfll must have found their little 
review of the Neolithic and succeeding Ages vastly more 
difficult to write than their earlier book on the Old Stone 
Age Not only is the matenal more heterogeneous in 
character and more widely scattered, but on many 
points with which they have had to deal summarily 
there is also a lack of agreement among archaeologists 
7 he limitations of space and the requirements of their 
public have precluded any discussion of controversial 
matters To bear this in mind is to disarm criticism on 
points which, m a more ambitious undertaking, might 
call for extended discussion 
Notwithstanding the vast amount of ground which, 
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has been covered and the mass o£ material which they 
have had to bring within the compass of their little 
book, the authors have produced an excellent and very 
readable popular accoiint of the peoples of the later 
prehistoric ages in North-Western Furope and, in 
particular of Britain Without entering into detailed 
critic ism, it may be suggested that more stress might 
have been laid upon early trade connexions between 
Britain and the Baltic and their bearing upon the 
archasological and ethnological problem The synoptic 
chronological chart of anuent civilistlions m parallel 
eolumns will be invaluable to those w ho have not made a 
special study of prehistoric archaeology 

Der fossile Mensch Von E Worth Zwciter Teil 
Pp 337-576 (Berlin Gebrudcr Borntriegcr, n d ) 
i2r 8 d 

This is the second part of a comprehensive treatise on 
the handiwork of earlv man It begins with the middle 
of a stntence on p 337 and ends in a similar wav on 
p 576 and the reviewer has not sun what went lx fore 
or came after these broken sentences 1 he volume 
consists of a very detailed and 1 \< iptionallv well 
illustrated account of palseolithic flint implements, and 
gives information relating to the extinct fossil animals 
and plants associated with the various tvpes of 1m 
plements and to the problems of the glacial periods 
Throughout tht book very full bibliographic al 
references are given to memoirs written in the German 
language and occasionally to those written in Ireneh , 
but works written in 1 nglish and information which 
can onlv be obtained at first hand in I nglish memoirs, 
such, for example, as that relating to the disc overu U 
Piltdown and elsewhere in Bntun art wholly ignored 
Moreover, the views expressed in the book ire strictly 
orthodox,and the author lsverv cautious in referring to 
matters which do not fall into the old sc heme of inter¬ 
pretation adopted bv him 

Although the work is tailed ‘ IXr fossile Mensch,” 
there is, at any rate in this pul, no reference to the 
fossilised remains of min 1 he book is a valuable 
work of reference for flint implements and for German 
ideas regarding problems of chronologv Ihe author 
refers Pithecanthropus to the oldc st interglacial period 
and assigns the Cromer I'orcst bed to the same horizon 
G Llliot Smith 

The Andover Distrtct an Account of Sheet sit of the 
One inch Ordnance Map (Small Sheet SenPs) By 
0 G S ( rawford (Oxford Geographical Studies ) 
Pp 99 (Oxford (larendon Press, London 
Oxford University Press, 1922 ) 7s 6 d net 
Mr ( RAwroRo’s memoir covers an area which, as he 
points out, is not particularly well adapted to treat¬ 
ment on the lines of natural regions In the mam he 
contents himself with indicating the larger divisions, 
and has taken his units chiefly on a geological basis 
On these lines he divides the area into three mam 
natural regions--Andover, the belt of high ground 
between Basingstoke and Savemake, which is crossed 
by the Winchester and Newbury Road, and the Vale 
of Kmgsclere In addition, a portion of the London 
Tertiary basin and of the Vale of Pewsey come into the 
north-east and north-west corners respectively Lach 
of these is studied in detail in respect of its physical 
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and economic aspects In the latter section Mr 
Crawford deals with a subject which in part he has made 
pe< ultarly his own, and his analysis of the relations of 
prehistoric Roman and modern settlements and of 
early and recent lines of communication in this area 
will lie highly appreciated by archaeologists and 
students of topography 

\ number of useful appendices deal with such 
subjects as measurements, grouping of parishes, pre¬ 
historic sites, \nglo-Saxon bounds, forest regions, 
place-names and the like The volume is well illus¬ 
trated by photographs and numerous plans prepared 
from the Ordnance Map 

Air Ministry Meteorological Office The Marine 
Observer’s Handbook 1 lurd edition (with correc¬ 
tions to September, 1922) (MO 218) Pp iv+ 99 
(I ondon If M Stationery Office, 1922 ) 5 s net 
lius book is prepared exclusively for the use of navi¬ 
gators and seamen who keep a re< ord of the weather , 
it is espe<iallv intended for the mercantile marine 
1 here art m am csstntt Us in the keeping of the Meteoro- 
logu ll Log for the Meteorologual Office, among which 
mav be mentioned the uniformity of scales much of 
which is new to the ordinary navigator Instruments, 
if reejuired, ire loaned In the Meteorological Office, which 
in return for the instruments supplied 1 laims possession 
of the Meteoiological Log Among the observations 
required are wind direction and force, barometer, 
temptriturc of air and sea, cloud, weather state of 
sea the set and rate of current, and other features of 
interest The handbook shows how the observations 
should be made ind how the results are used for the 
advantage of seamen and others 
The present day navigator has many advantages 
quite unknown to navigators in bygone days, especially 
with respeit to wireless reports, which enable any 
ciptim afloat to make for lmnsclf by the aid of 
messigts from other adjacent vessels a synchronous 
chart showing the weather conditions by which he is 
surrounded Storms may thus be avoided and ad¬ 
vantage can be taken of f ivourihle we ither conditions 
L H 

Lours de chtmie inorgamqut Par Prof bred Swarts 
Troisiime edition, revue e.t augmentee Pp iv + 734 
(Bruxelles M 1 amertin, 1922 ) 50 francs 
Tiir third edition of Prof F Swarts’ “ Lours de chimie 
motganiqui ” me hides new matter dealing with the 
constitution of the atom, isotopes, and catalysis It 
is perhaps the best book of its tv pe that has appeared 
in French, but English students would probably prefer 
to learn chemistry from text books of similar scope 
published in their own language 

Outlines of Theoretical Chemistry By Prof Frederick 
H Getman Third edition, thoroughlv revised and 
enlarged Pp xi+625 (New York J Wiley and 
Sons, Inc , London Chapman and Hall, Ltd , 
1922 ) i8j 6 d net 

Prov Getman’s “ Outlines of Theoretical Chemistry,” 
which appeared just before the War, received a drastic 
revision in 1918 The third edition has been brought 
up-to-date by the inclusion of recent work on isotopes 
and on atomic structure, but retains most of the 
features of the preceding edition 
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Letters to the Editor 

[The Editor does not hold himself responsible for 
opinions expressed by his cot respondents Neither 
can he undertake to return, nor to correspond with 
the writers of rejected manuscripts intended for 
this or any other part of NATURF No notice is 
taken of anonymous communications ] 

Gravitation and Light Pressure In Spiral Nebulae 

Prof Linpemann s idea that the spiral nebula 
mav be clouds of particles small enough to be repelled 
by light is of considerable interest But we must re 
member that light carries with it another potential 
influence which 1* everts when it encounters matter, 
namely, the power of ejecting an electron with an 
energy of the same order as that of the electron 
responsible for the light Star-light, therefore 
should be able to eject electrons with enormous 
energy , and this kind of induced radio-activity may 
have several partly unforeseen results A stellar 
variety of spectrum is one of them if a continuous 
spectrum can be composed of a multitude of fine lines, 
with gaps only where the specific exciting radiation 
was absent 

Unpolarised self luminosity is surely more likely 
than mere reflection of incident light The reddened 
light from the centre observed by Mr .Reynolds, 
might well be a sunset effect, due to vision through a 
number of small blue reflecting particles , the pheno 
menon docs not harmonise so well with the idea of 
borrowed light 

1 suppose that Dr Jeans s spiral polar arms might 
occur 111 a Lindemann cloud as in any other enormous 
quasi gaseous mass 

The fact that some few of these nebulae arc approach¬ 
ing the galaxy instead of rapidly receding may be 
accounted for bv the suggestion that m these few 
the particles have aggregated into larger groups (as 
they may under some kinds of electrification), so 
that gravitation once more predominates over light 
pressure 

Ihe excessive transparency of space seems limited 
to our own extensive neighbourhood for m remote 
regions opacity will set in sooner or later, and all 
stray radiation—however enfeebled by distance— 
will sooner or later be re absorbed with perhaps 
exciting and generative material consequences The 
birth as well as the death of matter seems not hope 
lessly bevond our scope Of ivfr J T odge 


Breeding Experiments on the Inheritance of 
Acquired Characters 

Ai though I agree with Dr Kammerer in holding 
the opinion that somatic modifications do, sooner or 
later, affect the gametes or reproductive cells in such 
a way as to produce an inherited development of a 
corresponding change of structure, l regret that the 
evidence presented in his lecture printed in Nature 
of May 12 is in some respects open to the objection 
that it is not in accordance with the present state of 
biological knowledge Another objection, which may 
be partly due to the fact that the lecture is only a 
brief summary, is that the evidence does not include 
sufficient detail, or precise comparison with controls 
For example, JQt Kammerer states that Thanks 
to its enclosing ntetnbrane the ovary of the Sala- 
mandra can. be removed from the surrounding tissue 
as a whole, which according to the context is'not 
the case with the ovary of birds I have never 
heard hitherto of the existence of an enclosed ovary 
in any amphibian Unless I am altogether mis- 
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taken, the germinal surface of the ovary is exposed to 
the coelom in Salamandra as in other Amphibia, and 
the ova escape through this surface as they do in 
birds, and not into an internal cavity of the ovary as, 
eg, in teleostean fishes If the latter were the case 
it would be very difficult to understand how ovarian 
transplantation could be carried out as m Kammerer s 
experiments 

The fact that Mendelian segregation occurs when 
naturally spotted Salamandra is crossed with 
naturally striped Salamandra, but not when it is 
crossed with experimentally striped specimens, 
suggests that in the former case the striped character 
is gametic white m the latter it is not But if the 
experimentally striped character is not gametic what 
becomes of the heredity ? Kammerer says doubtless 
both are inherited, but the long-established character 
obeys the Mendelian law, the new character does not 
But T H Morgan has shown that n«|w gametic 
characters m Drosophila obey Mendelian laws from 
tlieir first appearance Newness or oldness has 
nothing to do with Mendelism A slight degree of 
heredity is possible then the experimental striping 
causes only a slight change in the gametes Ihen I 
presume the natural striping has been caused by 
exposure to yellow surroundings (soil) for thousands 
of generations and has become completely gametic 
or almost so 

The difference in Mendelian behaviour then would 
be due to the fact that the natural striping is almost 
entirely gametu, the experimental striping almost 
entirely somatic Such a result would agree with 
the result of my own experiments on the production 
of pigment on the lower sides of flat-fishes supposing 
it to be true that spotted salamanders occur in 
Nature on dark ground, striped (yellow) specimens 
on light or yellow ground 

On the other hand m the experiments on the 
results of ovarian transplantation Kammtrtr puts 
forth the extraordinary conclusion that the soma of 
the naturally stnped female has no influence on the 
ova derived from a spotted female, but the artificially 
stnped soma makes the ova derived from a naturally 
spotted female behave as though they came from 
a stnped female Here we have a complete gametic 
change due to somatic influence, while according to 
the Mendelian experiments there was little or no evi¬ 
dence of gametic change Such contradictory results 
may be tme, but it would require a great deal of corro¬ 
boration to prove them 

Kammerer states that the case of Ciona intestinalis 
affords an experttnentum cruets He certainly ex¬ 
hibited photographs of living Ciona in the parents 
of which the siphons had been several times am¬ 
putated In these young specimens the siphons 
were ‘ 'monstrously long, ’ and had been so ‘ from 
btrth ” Putting aside the fact that Ciona is not I 
believe, viviparous, where were the controls 5 I have 
a very strong suspicion that all young Ciona when 
extended under favourable conditions (e g supply 
of oxygen and food) have " monstrously long ’ 
siphons The evidence required is a large number 
of exact measurements, under the same conditions, 
of the siphons m the voung of parents which were 
subjected to amputation, and in those of uninjured 
parents J T Cunningham 

East London College Mile End, E , 

May 12 


Vertical Change of Wind and Tropical Cyclones, 

The first step towards forming an opinion about 
the physical processes which operate m tne formation 
and maintenance of tropical cyclones is a clear 
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understanding of the structure of the atmosphere in 
which the formation takes place A feature of the 
atmospheric structure which is gradually asserting 
itself is the resilience of stratification due to the 
increase of potential temperature with height We 
have always recognised isothermal structure as 
stable, still more so in inversion of lapse rate but, 
when one thinks of it it is clear that the datum for 
stability is the lipse rate of the saturation adiabatic 
for upward movement and that of the dry adiabatic 
for downward movement Anything on the iso 
thermal side of these lines implies stability and 
resilience upon displacement, gradually and con¬ 
tinuously increasing up to the isotherm d condition 
and beyond that to inversion 

Since the str itification is only disturbed by 
saturated air sufficiently warm, the successive layers 
of the atmosphere in ordinary conditions may be 
regarded as independent layers easily capable of 
motion along surfaces of equipotential temperature 
but unable to move up or down across those surfaces 
In this respect the layers are like a pack of cards 
deformable with a certain amount of resilience very 
slippery but not interpenctrable The impenetra 
bdity of one layer by another is quite inexorable at 
the bottom, where there is a discontinuity of density 
between land or water and air and it the top of the 
troposphere where there is thermodynamic dis 
continuity no less effective in the end though the 
effort involves much greater sacrifice in the wiy of 
displacement required to produce the necessary 
resilience Between these two extremes of resilience 
the surfaces of equipotential temperature are nearly 
horizontal h xprcssion is usually given to the 
principle of resilience by regarding the motion in 
any layer as being limited to the horizontal Of 
course the limitation excludes the cases of penetr itiv c 
convection which sometimes occur, and also the cduv 
effects due to the motion of a layer relatm to the 
next above or below But one is as rare as heavy 
rainfall and the other, though never ibsent is \ try 
small in magnitude Thus for a first survey both 
may be left out of account 

Also, to begin with it is best to think of the itmo 
sphere as made lip of a number of layers of finite 
thickness and not attempt the gradation of an 
infinite number of layers of infinitesimal thickness 
There is often a natural sorting of the structure into 
irregular strati but for the moment let us think 
of twenty layers each half a kilometre thick between 
the ground and the stratosphere the two boundaries 
the resilience of which must eventually balance the 
internal stresses of a quasi - permanent cyclonic 
vortex 

The motion in each of the twenty layers except 
the lowest will adjust itself to the distribution of 
pressure in that layer The law of the lowest stratum 
is different In consequence of surface friction there 
is a flow across the isobars with all the disturbing 
consequences thereof 

As we regard the undisturbed medium as a pile 
of twenty horizontal layers, so we must regard a 
cyclonic system as made up of a number of in 
dependent layers We must consider the vortical 
motion produced in the medium as twenty separate 
rotating discs, not as a unified rotating column 
There is practically nothing in the structure to 
prevent the slipping of one disc of revolving fluid 
over another to any extent Tht unit of cyclonic 
activity is not a column reaching from earth to 
heaven, but a layer, say half a kilometre thick, with 
a mass of fluid revolving according to its own laws 
between the upper and lower boundaries 

In these circumstances, if the centres of the revolv- 
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mg masses were accurately superposed to begin with, 
it would bo a marvel of Nature if they remained so 
Since pressure is transmitted, the displacement of 
one would alter the distribution of pressure for all 
beneath the inflow at the bottom would affect the 
mass distribution of those immediately above and 
the relative motion at the surfaces of separation 
would add further complications 

If all this be correct what might once have been 
a vertical revolving column in a stream of which 
the velocity viried with height would soon have 
become a number of separate and more or less 
degraded revolving discs If there happened to be 
a thick enough layer m the original medium without 
any height change of velocity, there might be enough 
organised rotational cuergv to preserve the original 
identity otherwise the energy would soon be lost 
in eddies and ultimately m frictional heat 

I am not sure whether Mr Banerji (Nature, 
May 19 p 668) realises that that was the kind of 
structure which I had vaguely in mind three years 
ago when I wrote the remarks in Geophysical Memoir, 
19 to which he refers The lapse of time has enabled 
me perhaps to think it out more clearly and to 
develop further the condition for no change of velocity 
with height If one imagines a number of masses of 
saturated air overcoming the resilience locally pass¬ 
ing through a series of superposed lay ers of air and 
removing therefrom automatically by eviction, a 
vast quantity of air amounting in the aggregate to 
millions of tons each layer must set up its own 
scheme of pressure and rotation independently of the 
others As a means of making a rotating column 
the experiment could scarcely succeed if by the 
time that the removal was complete, the centres of 
the upper systems were displaced horizontally a long 
way from the lowest the superposed pressures ana 
the incidental relative motions would certainly spoil 
the symmetry and in time destrov the unity of the 
system 

lhe monsoon winds of the peculiar behaviour of 
which Mr Binerp sptaks a-, beirg sufficient to 
iccount for the movements ol the ci clonic storms 
in Indian seas belong to the lowest kilometre and 
are therefore not properly amenable to the distribu¬ 
tion of pressure To my mind surface winds are 
primarily disturbers and desti overs of ordered 
vortical motion A well organist d cyclone may 
succeed in feeding on their energy and thus increasing 
its own vigour in the way which Dr bujiwhara 
described recently to the Royal Meteorological 
Society In Geophysical Memoir, 19 I was not 
dealing with that part of the subject but only with 
the initial stages of the creation of the-vortex 

Napier Shaw 

April 27 _ 


The Relation of Actinium to Uranium 

At present the most likely view of the origin of 
the actinium series is that uranium II undergoes a 
dual change in which about 96 per cent of atoms 
form ionium and the radium series, and the remainder 
form uranium Y the product of which proto-actinium, 
is the parent of the actinium senes An alternative 
view is that uranium I undergoes the dual change 
In 1917 Piccard from a consideration of the Geiger- 
Nuttall relation put forward the view that the 
actinium series might arise from an isotope of uranium, 
actino-uramum, of atomic weight 240, present in 
ordinary uranium to the extent of about 8 per cent 
Partly from experimental work earned out by Mr 
W P Widdowson and myself, and partly from a 
survey of certain general relations in radio activity. 
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I have come to a different view, which I think re- 

r ssents the facts more adequately than these others 
agree with Piccard m thinking that the parent 
substance of the actinium senes is an isotope of 
uranium of atomic weight 240 not genetically 
connected with it but differ principally m thinking 
the atomic weight of actinium is not 232, and that 
uranium Y is not the immediate parent of proto 
actinium 

The scheme is as follows 



This scheme was arrived at from a consideration 
of the periods of corresponding members of the three 
disintegration series Successiv c radio active trails 
formations may be classed m three wavs 

(1) lour a particles (five in the urimum scries) 

follow each other without the expulsion of 

a p partu le 

(2) An a-particlc is followed by two tf-particles in 

succession and then an a-particle 

(3) An a particle is followed successively by a p- 

an a and a p p irtu le 

In the three known examples of the first type 
each product has on the average 800 times the period 
of its successor (lor the urimum series the ratio 
is 766, for the thorium 764 for the actinium 018) 
Yet the periods of average corresponding members 
of the three series (in the order given) are m the 
proportion of 5 x 10“ 50 and x Now the difference in 
atomic weight between the uranium and the thorium 
senes is 2 only I have assumed that if a time ratio 
of 5X 10* to 50 corresponds to 2 a ratio of 50 to 1 
conesponds to so small a fraction as to be negligible 
If this be justifiable the atomic weights of the thonum 
and actinium series become identical It follows 
that ictimum has ail atomic weight of 228 and so 
cannot be geneticallv connected with uranium if o- 
and p- be the only particles expelled in radio-active 
transformations 

I have found interesting relations connecting the 
periods of the bodies of the second and third types of 
successive tr insformations buttheonl} thing necessary 
for the scheme to be deduced is that in both these types 
the period of the first /i-particle is greater than that of 
the second There are in all, excluding the change 
parent of Pa ->Pa—>-Ac—>-KdAc, ten examples of 
the second and third types known, in all of which this 
relation holds It is consequently not unreasonable to 
suppose that the parent of proto actinium has a longer 
period than actinium anil consequently cannot be 
uranium Y As the latter is very probably genetically 
connected with actinium, and is undoubtedly a product 
of a body of atomic number g2 it must be an isotope of 
the parent of proto-actinium probably with an atomic 
weight 4 units greater To connect it with the 
parent of proto actinium it is simplest to suppose 
that it is followed by a quick-changing product 
uranium Y , corresponding to uranium X,, which 
is the parent of an isotope of the original actino- 
uranium, and this immediately precedes the parent of 
actinium as shown in the table above 
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The scheme, so far as I am aware does not senously 
contravene the results of experimental work, and 
appears to be nearer what one would expect by 
analogies from the thonum and uranium series and 
the lower part of the actinium series than those 
previously proposed None of the new proposed 
data given in the table contravene the Geiger-Nuttall 
relation Moreover they appear to make Fajan’s 
rules connecting the order of the atomic weights of 
isotopic o ray and p ray bodies with the order of 
their period-, more nearly exact than hitherto they 
have appeared to be To I ajan s a-raj rule there 
have been hitherto three exceptions , on the new 
scheme there is only one 1 he two exceptions to his 
p ra> rule do not exist in the new scheme 

Our experimental work on the relative activity 
of uranium and its products in pitchblende leads 
to a ratio in the amounts of actimo uranium and 
uranium I m uranium of about 4 to 95 But the 
experimental results to be expected on the assumption 
that uranium II breaks up duallv in this proportion 
to form the actinium and radium series lead to so 
similar a result that at present our experimental work 
is insufficiently advanced to lead to a decision 

Mr W Ci Guy in this laboratorv has been for some 
time engaged with me m repeating Dr O Hahn s 
work on uranium Z as described m the latter s 
publication of 1921 and has independently come to 
very similar results to those described in Hahns 
second and recent paper He confirms Hahn s 
important result that uranium X, breaks up dually, 
m both cases with the emission of a p particle to 
form uranium X, and uranium Z m a ratio of about 
997 to 3 He has also measured the periods of 
uranium Y, uranium Z and uranium X a accurately 
and finds them to be 24 5 hours 6 69 hours, and 70 5 
seconds respectively These agree with the published 
values Dr Hahn does not appear to have noticed 
that the branching ratio whicn he gives as 906 5 to 
3 5 is approximately equal to the reciprocal of the 
periods of the two bodies formed This agreement 
may bo a coincidence If it is not it would not be 
difficult to deduce from it information which might 
throw light on the mechanism of disintegration 

A S Russfii 

Dr I ee s I aboratory, Chnst Church 
Oxford May 3 


Slag mistaken for a Meteorite at Quetta 

Wide publicity has been given in the Press to a 
story of a fall of a large meteoric mass in Quetta 
Baluchistan Agency 

The Geological Survey of India has always paid 
particular attention to falls of this kind, and, within 
an hour of the receipt of the news in Calcutta, was in 
telegraphic communication with the authorities in 
Quetta and the receipt of specimens was anxiously 
awaited Ultimately, approximately two hundred¬ 
weights of material were carefully examined, and 
found to be entirely a glassy slag in which were 
embedded bits of iron wire and thin iron bands 

So far as can be judged, the sequence of events was 
as follows A large stack of baled bhoosa (chopped 
straw) of about five hundred tons weight was fired 
by a flash of lightning during a heavy thunderstorm 
and a mass of slag some five tons in weight was left 
behind A bystander suggested that this mass was 
of meteoric origin 

G H Tipper 

Geological Survey of India, Calcutta, 

March 11 
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Vision and Light Sensitiveness 

In my former letter (Nature, April 14, p 498) 1 
endeavoured to avoid dogmatism on this very 
obscure subject and aimed rather at stimulating 
further research in what seems to be a phenomenon 
of great importance Though I go all the way with 
Mr Locket (Naiure, April 28 p 570) in cautioning 
the utmost reserve in accepting my hypothesis, 
especially as, in my letter it is supported, and 
designedly so by no more definite evidence than the 
flicking of a flv still in the interests of research, 

1 feel called upon to add some comments to his 
letter 

I have collected a large mass of evidence which 
however, cannot be published yet as it is far from 
complete Moreover, as much of it appears to 
contradict the conclusions of great authorities some 
of whom Mr Locket mentions it obviously cannot 
be urged until I have repeated each essential portion 
of it more than once and explored in each experiment 
every possibility 

First of all then, I submit that it is of the utmost 
importance to differentiate clearly between sensthve- 
ness to light and vis ton, both in experiment and in 
deduction for vision is by means of eyes light 
sensitiveness not necessarily so Plateau has proved 
( Journal de l Anat et de la Physiol 1886 p 431) that 
certain myriapods distinguish between light and 
darkness by the general surface of the skin though 
Forel and Lord Avebury have proved this not to 
be the case with ants It would be interesting to 
know if it is so in Typhlopone where there arc no eyes 
Wherever there are eyes I think we mav for the 
present, assume that there is sensitiveness to light but 
this is far different from presuming that there is vision 
I have been unable to discover any evidence for vision 
in the Epeirae studied or in Tegenana domestica 1 > 
Agelena labyrmtheca , when proper precautions have 
been taken In these instances a fly with the wings cut 
off, will not disturb them but, if the fly have wings or 
stumps of wings with which it can buzz in the forceps 
then the case is very different The necessity for 
taking every precaution may be shown by the extreme 
sensitiveness of T domestica to the presence of 
carbon dioxide, so that even slight breathing on 
the specimen causes movement Though this spider 
will revive after a collapse of five minutes in a 
vacuum at 6 mm of mercury, though it will live for 
some minutes apparently with comfort in coal gas 
an atmosphere of carbon dioxide kills it instantly 

Another precaution most essential to success is 
to avoid casting shadows on the animal under 
observation , in the case of the black bellied taran 
tula (Lycosa narbonnensis), and in very many others, 
there is a manifest seeking for light This is most 
apparent when the young are on the parents back | 
Here possibly, lies the solution of this enigma 
This spider carries her young on her back with, so 
far as I can see, no food for about six months These 
fasting youngsters grow strong expend energy, and 
certainly do not become emaciated Do they get 
their energy from the air alone ? Do they possibly 
get it from the sun, as vegetable life does 5 I 
cannot yet answer this Here the investigation would 
extend from the pigment-8pot in Euglena vindis to the 
facts of modern heliotherapy 

Turning to Mr Lockets remarks on the ants, the 
species employed for the most part were Formica 
fusca and F sanguinea In these insects Forel (Rec 
Zoolog Suisse, 1887) has proved that there is normally 
sensitiveness to light which is destroyed by varnishing 
the eyes, and Lord Avebury mentions {** Ants, Bees, 
and Wasps," 13th edition, p 403) their sensitiveness 
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to “ ultra-violet rays much beyond our limits of 
vision" This same authonty says quite plainly 
(op cit pp 273, 272, 266, 256, 251) of Lastus mger 
that, ‘ though it seems clear that they are helped 
by sight they do not trust much to them eyes, 
and are ‘ little guided by surrounding objects ’ 
In another experiment, " if she [the anti were much 
aided by sight then she would have had little 
difficulty m finding her way back " On the other 
hand he concludes from further work (pp 268, 270) 
that by altering the position of the lights “ the ant 
went wrong ” and that, ' in determining their 
course the ants are greatly influenced by the direction 
of the light 1 Here the difference between mere 
light sensitiveness and vision is strongly supported 

Forel s experiment ( Senses of Insects,’ pp 
124 128) noted by Mr Locket had seemed to me 
conclusive until I repeated it, taking care to supply 
several control ants the eyes of which were varnished 
with a transparent fluid From the results I concluded 
that the difficulty in finding home was as much 
due to the annoyance of being handled and varnished 
as to being hoodwinked 

When working on the flies including both species 
mentioned by Mr I ocket, I did not varnish the 
eyes , 1 used a second sheet of glass between the 
fly s back and the moving object Still this experi¬ 
ment with the second glass was not repeated often 
enough to allow me to state m> results with assurance 
and I agree with Mr Locket that varnish should 
have been employed With regard to the motion 
of air —and this is the kernel of Commander Hilton 
Young s hypothesis,—vibration due to sound waves 
and simple air currents must be treated separately 
M iny insects and spiders are extremely sensitive to 
the former and there can be no doubt that the fly 
is sensitive to the latter, though I doubt whether to 
the extent suggested by Commander Hiltpn Young 

I cannot agree with Mr Locket in his use of the 
ocelli as an explanation It was I think, Johannes 
Muller’s opinion that they were especially useful for 
close vision But we have the authority of Plateau, 

1 orel Rdaumur Marcel de serres Dug&s, Lord 
Avebury and others that varnishing of thrse organs 
made no difference Though many with Forel 
(Rec Zoolog Suisse, 1887) Lcbert ( Die Spinnen 
der Schweiz ) and Pavesi (Ann Mus Civ di Genova, 
1873 p 344) suggest that the ocelli serve for vision 
in semi-darkness, and the eyes for vision m full light, 
the experiments I have made in this field necessarily 
obscure, have been fruitless, so far as I have been 
able to devise them 

Ihe instance of the male Attid, given by Mr 
Locket f have not worked on yet, as well as the 
manv examples of what appears to be lethal fascina¬ 
tion as in Mantis religiosa There is clearly an 
enormous amount of work to be done—so far I 
have not touched the scorpions—and I speak, as I 
did in my former letter, only of those species which 
I have studied necessarily few relative to the vast 
kingdom under discussion So I can end no better 
than again, with Mr Locket, cautioning reserve 

J P O’Hea 

St Beuno s College, St Asaph, 

April 29 


Phosphorescence caused by Active Nitrogen 

In a letter under this title in Nature of May 5, 
P 599 , Prof L P Lewis announces his recent 
discovery that active nitrogen excites phosphorescence 
m a number of solid compounds I should like to 
mention that during the summer of last year I 
observed the same phenomenon in the case of an 

X 2 
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aluminium compound, which does not, however, 
occur in the list of substances given by Prof Lewis 
In resuming during July last a series of spectro¬ 
scopic investigations begun m 1913 on the lines of 
earlier work by the present Lord Rayleigh and Prof 
Fowler I attempted a preliminary observation of 
the spectrum resulting from the introduction of the 
vapour of ulunut mm chloride into the stieam of 
ac tive nitrogen After a long exposure a solid 
deposit was produced on the inside of the afterglow 
tube and when the stream of active nitrogen was 
passed through the same tube a few davs later the 
deposit exhibited a bright green fluorescence It 
was hoped that this observation might be recorded 
in a future paper, after opportunity for further 
spectroscopic work had occurred I11 view of Prof 
Lewis’s announcement however perhaps this note by 
wav of corroboration is not out of place 

W Jevons 

Physics Department 
Artillery College 

Woolwich Mav 11 


The Dissolution of the Conjoint Board of Scientific 
Societies 

Actinc under the instructions of the Executive 
Committee, \vt have now wound up the aftairs of the 
Conjoint Board of Scientific Societies 

Everything connected with the 1 1st of Scientific 
Periodicals has been placed in the hands of the 
Trustees who have been appointed to carry out this 
publication Ihc work on the List is now well 
advanced 

The Royal Society has agreed to accept the custody 
of filed records and documents related to the work of 
the Roard and its Committees with the exception of 
that just mentioned These have now been lodged 
with the Society, except the records of three Com 
mittecs at present in the hands of their secretaries 
for final revision before lodgment with the Society 

Copies of the pioeeedmgs of the Board have also 
been deposited with the British Museum, the Royal 
Society of Fdinburgh the Patent Ofhce Sir Arthur 
Schuster Sir Herbert Jackson, and Prof W W 
Watts Sets of printed matte r have been also handed 
to the Department of Scientific and Industrial 
Research, the National Physical Laboratory, the 
Science Libiary, the University of London, the 
Imperial Colltge of Science and Technology, the 
British Museum (Natural History) and the London 
I ibrary Herbert Jackson 

W W Watts 

May 14 


The Capture of Electrons by Swiftly Moving 
Alpha Particles 

The swiftly moving a-particle produces a large 
number of 10ns m its passage through a gas, as is 
evidenced by the beautiful Wilson photographs of 
o-ray tracks It is a matter of some surprise that 
at the act of ionising a molecule, or immediately 
after, the o-particle does not attach one or more 
of the free electrons to itself The approach is very 
near and the force is that due to a double charge 
The experiments of Rutherford, Marsden and 
Taylor and other# indicate that the swiftly moving 
o particles begin to take up electrons when the velocity 
has decreased to o 4 of the initial value (e,=o 4 v t ) 
The recent experiments of Henderson (Proc Roy Soc , 
January 1, 1923) mdicate that at this velocity the 
cb-partide takes up one electron It then continues 
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its smashing career through matter without change 
until the velocity is reduced to o 15 of the initial 
value (v t =o 15V,) At this velocity, approximately, 
the o-particle takes up a second electron and becomes 
a more or less harmless atom of helium 

The limiting velocities at which the a-particle 
captures the first and then the second electron seem 
to be rather definitely fixed The initial velocity 
from radium C is -2 06x io* cm /sec lhe velocity 
at first capture is v^=o 4U 0 =8 2 x to 8 cm /sec The 
velocity at second capture is stated by Henderson to 
be at least as small as t/,-o 1511,=3 1 x 10 8 cm /sec 
It is desired to point out here that this failure to 
capture an electron may be due to the high velocity 
of the o-particles The free electron will at once 
start toward the a particle If the latter is moving 
with a velocity greater than the velocity of fall 
(parabolic velocity) of an electron into the K ring, 
the electron will fail to reach the K ring and effect 
a combination Having this situation m view, I 
have calculated the limiting parabolic velocity for 
an electron falling into the K ring of (1) a doubly 
charged a-particlo and (2) one having a single charge 
The radius of the K ring is given by a = /I'/V’mgE, 
where E is the excess nuclear charge in each case 
This velocity is given by i*nv , =Ec/a hrom these 
considerations the calculated velocity for the first 
case is i/,=6 2xto 8 cm /sec In the second case 
the charge F is single and the velocitv 11,-3 2 x xo* 
cm /sec The experiments are necessarily not very 
exact, but the agreement is sufficiently close to 
suggest that this may be the proper explanation of 
the action 

From this point of view, all a rays, of whatever 
initial velocity should capture the first and second 
electrons at the same velocity This is a matter 
of sufficient importance to determine experimentally 
Bergen Davis 

Columbia University 
New York 


Recent Aurorw 

Magnetic disturbances and associated phenomena 
have perhaps a special interest when they occur 
during the minimum period of sunspot activity, 
owing to the comparative rarity of these events at 
this time When, therefore I read in Nature of 
April 21, p 534 the account by Father Cortie of the 
recent disturbances, it reminded me of observations I 
had made of the aurora in. activity on the dates 
referred to On February 25, in a very clear sky, 
with a nine - days - old moon shining the northern 
horizon was seen to be brightly illuminated by auroral 
light at 845 pm for about half an hour, but no 
streamers were seen On March 24, again m first 
quarter moonlight, but a very hazy sky, I saw an 
auroral display of unusual beauty at 9 pm over 
Bassenthwaite Lake The arch was elevated ten 
degrees, with streamers and lances shooting upwards 
for, in some cases, another thirty degrees The 
length of the arch I could not measure, owing to each 
end being hidden by lofty mountains but it was 
visible for sixty degrees It was clear-cut below, and 
merged gradually into the moonlit haze above 

The reflection of the streamers in the perfect 
mirror-like surface of the lake, and the shining arch 
flanked by snow capped heights, dimly seen in the 
misty moonlight, combined to form a picture of 
indescribable beauty 

W B Housman 

Seaton, Cumberland, 

April 23 
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Recent Experiments in Aerial Surveying by Vertical Photographs 1 


By Prof B Mfiviii Jones 


I I is proposed to describe in these columns the results 
of experiments on aerial surveying that have been 
in progress at the University of Cambridge since 1920 
1 he expel unents were made possible by the eo-operation 
of the Koval Air force and the Department of Seientifin 
and Industnal Research with the chair of aeronautics 
at Cambridge They were suggested in the first place 
bv Mr Hamshaw Ihomas of ( ambridge as the result 
of his experiences of air-mapping in Palestine during 
the War The authors wish to acknowledge their 
debt to Mr Thomas, not onlv for the original 
suggestion, but also for valuable advice during the 
progress of the work 

lo make an accurate survev by air, it is necessary 
to have information concerning the position and 
onentation of the camtra it the moment of exposure 
If the ground < one erned is fl<u md tlu tilt of the 1 mu ra 
is known, the photograph can easily Ik re-projci ltd to 
give a true plan When the ground is lullv, two phonos 
of the same aua, taken from known points and with 
known tilts, will provide information fre>m which a 
complete model, or mip with eonlours can lx con 
siructetl 

It three pom's that art murttely known in position 
occur in a photo, it is possible to find the position md 
orientation of the camera from mterml evidence in the 
plate itself I his process is e allc d “ re see tion ” f( 
is thus theoretically possible to nnp an indefinite area 
of rountry from a single base of three known points, 
for these points tould be made to occur in the first two 
photos which could then be used to determine the 
positions ol other points, from which further photos 
could be re-see ted, and so on In practice this process 
would lead to accumulations of error which, with the 
methods yet available, would soon become prohibitively 
large It is for this reason necessarv, if the rc-see tion 
method is to be used at present, to provide a net of 
ground - surveyed control points such that three will 
occur m most, if not all, the photographs 

When the aerial map is merely required to record 
changes, or to fill m detail in a country that has already 
been closely surveyed, as, for example, in the war 
mapping of the Western front, or m the re mapping of 
towns in peace, many accurately surveytd points will 
already exist and the re-section method will be the 
obvious one to use When, however, the problem is 
to map laige areas of unsurveyed country, as, for ex¬ 
ample, the interiors of Australia or Afrit a, the cost of 
providing so many ground-surveyed points will gener¬ 
ally be prohibitive This will be especially the case 
when the country is flat and heavily wooded 
It is, however, precisely in connexion with large 
areas of this natune that the outlook for aerial surveying, 
on a large scale, is most hopeful In such cases it will 
not, m general, be practicable to spend much money 
per square mile of survey, so that it becomes necessary 
to employ methods that neither require a close pre¬ 
liminary ground survey nor involve too much office 

1 Substance of two lecture* delivered at the Royal institution on February 
ij and ai 
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and Major J C Griffiths 

lubour per photo Both these conditions rule out the 
re-section method for work of this class 
Now exact determination of the position and orienta¬ 
tion of the camera 111 space, bv methods that are inde¬ 
pendent of the photo itself, is a matter of great diffi* 

< ultv, hut it happens that an exact plan of level country' 
tan be constructed from overlapping photos, without 
knowing the exact position of tlu camera provided that 
til the photos are taken from the same height and with 
the camera axis vertical The reason for this is that 
all such photos will show a true plan of the ground 
to the same scale, and therefore they can be shuffled 
togtther, until the detail joins up everywhere and a 
true pirn is foimed 

If, therefore, a earnerv ran be kept at a constant 
height, with its axis vertical, and moved about ovtr 
the ground, so that the whole country is covered by 
overlapping photos, it will be possible to construct a 
lontmuous plan of the ground from contact prints 
straight from the onginal negatives and it will not be 
necissvrv to provide for known points to appear on 
each pho o, or to determine the position of the camera 
at euh exposure Moreover, the !uavv ofhcc work 
involved in re-scc ting and rc-projectmg each photo will 
he iv oided entirely 

Such 1 process is strutlv iccurate onlv when applied 
to absolutel\ flat country, but wlun working from 
10,000 tcet, as wc do, undulating couiurv up to about 
Soo feet local differences of level can be classed as 
affluently flat from this point of view It must also 
be remembered that flat country is often the mosi 
difficult to survey from the ground and is therefore 
the countiy in w'hich an alternative method is mos 
required 

Wc arc thus led to the conclusion tnat the econo¬ 
mical mapping of moderately flat country, ln means of 
vertical photographs depends upon the icruracy with 
which the camera can be maintained at a constant 
height, with its axis vertical, and upon the ability of 
the pilot to flv so as to cover ill the ground with 
photographs that will neither overlap too much nor 
leave gaps I he experiments at (ambridge have 
been tone erned mainlv with the accuracy obtainable 
in these operations, given suitable apparatus and 
suffi lent training in air routine 

l’lNIHNC# THl VLRTICAI 

The problem of keeping a constant height is quite 
straightforward and easv to understand, the only 
difficulty is to do it The problem of keeping the 
camera axis vertical is complicated bv the fact that all 
forms of apparatus that are designed to indicate the 
vertical are disturbed by horizontal accelerations of 
the aeroplane-, which often persist in one direction lor 
so long as twenty seconds at a time It is possible to 
devise gyroscopical instruments that will seek the 
vertical so slowly as to average out these disturbances, 
but much experience has been gained with instruments 
of this type during the War, and this experience was 
not encouraging, mainly owing to the liability to 
failure of the delicate apparatus required 
In aerial surveying it is, however, necessary to fly 
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very straight and steadily in order to cover the ground 
correctly, and, when one is flving straight and steadily, 
simple vertical indicators such as the spirit level 
indicate truly 

Now it had been found, m connexion with bombing 
experiments during the War, that it is comparatively 
easy to flv very straight and steadily when no other 
condition is imposed, but that it is much more difficult 
to do so when trying to pass over a pre-arranged point 
The reason for this is that the pilot normally estimates 
the horizontal and vertical by reference to the horizon, 
and, whtn forced to look at the ground beneath him, 
is quite unable to distinguish the true vertical from the 
apparent vertical as distorted by acceleration * It is 
obviously necessary to look at a point m order to get 
over it, so that the reason for the distinction between 
merely flying straight and flying straight over an object 
is at once apparent To overcome this difficulty it is 
necessary to devise methods of carrying out the survey 
with the minimum attention to the ground beneath 

We decided to divide our experiments into two groups 
as follows 

1 To study the accuracy with which it is possible 
to keep the camera at a constant height with its axis 
vertical, when the difficulty of finding a predetermined 
track is reduced to a minimum 

2 To find out how to fly over a predetermined 
straight track without losing accuracy from that 
determined above 

In connexion with the first group of experiments, we 
were fortunate in having near Cambridge a stretch of 
very flat country covered with numerous well mapped 
and easily identified points and traversed by two large 
straight canals, more than twenty miles long, calk d the 
Bedford levels 

It is easv to fly down a long straight landmark of 
this nature with very little attention to the ground 
immediately beneath W’e therefore flew along these 
canals at about 10,000 feet, keeping as straight and 
level as possible, and taking a senes of photographs at 
regular intervals We then developed these photos 
and, from them and a 6-mch Ordnance Map, calculated 
the position and orientation of the camera at the 
moment of exposure by the method of rc-scc ion 

The re-section was very laborious, but eventually, 
after about two years’ work, we obtained results for 
170 exposures, and these showed a probable error of 
tilt of about from the vertical and a probable varia¬ 
tion of height from the mean of a flight of 40 feet The 
distribution of errors in both tilt and height was quite 
normal 

From this data it is clear that the tilt of the camera 
axis from the vertical seldom exceeded 2 0 and that 
the height of the camera seldom vaned more than 
ioo feet from the mean of each flight Simple calcula¬ 
tions, supported by previous experience in Palestine, 
lead to the conclusion that such errors should not 
introduce serious errors into maps made on the assump¬ 
tion that the axis is vertical and the height constant 
This excludes, of course, errors that are cumulative over 
large distances 

:h»t a pilot, looking down at 
pass over It, win tend to By 
q nation la /p—oontt when 
tangent from the point whan 
general never past over tht 
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Covering Tks Ground without Gaps 
The second problem was to cover the required 
country to be surveyed without leaving gaps and with¬ 
out losing accuracy It is on this problem that most 
attempts at commercial surveying have broken down, 
the primary cause of failure being the inability of the 
pilot to distinguish between the true and apparent verti¬ 
cal So long as the pilot is allowed to look constantly 
down at the ground, in an endeavour to cover it accur¬ 
ately, tilts up to six or more degrees are liable to occur, 
and the tracks that are made under these conditions 
are often so curved as to cause large gaps between the 
strips of photos 

By experiment we have found that the best wav to 
solve the difficulty lies m allowing the pilot to locate his 
position by reference to the ground beneath, at the start 
of each flight onlv, and insisting that he must fly hence¬ 
forward without further reference to the ground 
To do this in such a way that successive flights on 
the out and return journeys will cover the ground in 
parallel strips, it is necessary, first, to find a®aallow for 
the wind at the height in question This we do by a 
method that was developed bv the Air Ministry for 
purposes of aerial navigation, and we have brought the 
routine to such d pitch that within ten minutes after 
reaching the survey height, 10,000 feet, we can find the 
wind and make all necessary calculations for compass 
courses, etc It requires considerable training and 
experience before this can be done 
However good the methods employed, the strips on 
successive journeys will not be exactly parallel, and, 
since they are located only at one end, their length will 
obviously be limited if gaps are to be avoided We 
find that this limit comes out at between 10 and 15 
miles The starting points for the strips are either 
marked on existing maps or on preliminary strips of 
photographs, taken along the edges of the mosaic at 
right angles to the mosaic strips, these preliminary 
strips are called “ indication strips ” 

The pilot, therefore, begins by getting over a point, 
as accurately as he can, and then taking up a pre¬ 
calculated compass bearing as quickly as possible A 
difficulty may here be experienced owing to the well- 
known fact that cbmpasses on aeroplanes are affected 
by a change of course and do not settle down on a true 
bearing until the aeroplane has been flying straight and 
steadily for some time If the pilot has managed to 
get over the starting point while flying on the correct 
bearing, this difficulty will not arise, but when working 
from tractor aeroplanes, as we are forced to do, one 
cannot always manage this, because the lower plane 
obstructs the view of the point during the approach, 
unless the approach is made in a curve 
To overcome this difficulty we use an apparatus 
designed by the Royal Aircraft Establishment This 
consists of a free gyro that can maintain its orientation 
in space for some ten minutes, without reference to 
the movements of the aeroplane We release this 
gyro while flying on the required course, just before 
reaching the starting point, and use it to return to 
the correct course irtimediately after passing the pbint 
We consider that an apparatus of this nature will 
always be a great help in aerial surveying, especially 
when working from tractors, but we think that a 
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survey could be successfully carried out without it 
when working from pushers When fly ing without this 
apparatus either more skill is required or the beginnings 
of each strip will be rather less act urate than they 
might be 

The photographic strips themselves can be kept 
straight by flying on a distant point near the hori/on, 
but tins operation can be much assisted by another gyro 
instrument that controls the rudder through a relay 
and thus keeps the aeroplane on a straight course auto¬ 
matically 1 his apparatus relieves the pilot of the 
most fatiguing part of his work and, by allowing him to 
concentrate more on such things asmaintaining constant 
height and speed, improves the general quality of his 
work We have carried out surveys both with and 
without this instrument, and, while we have proved 
that accurate work can be done without it, we should 
always recommend its use in any large surveying 
scheme 

Area covered in a Flight 

We have found from experience that 100 sq miles i* 


about the area that can conveniently be covered lti one 
flight This requires about 80 minutes living on the 
actual mapping and about three hours from ground to 
giound This amount of work is about what a crew 
can perform regularly, day by day , hence it follows 
that aerial surveying bv these methods can be carried 
out at the rate of about too sq miles per dav If the 
I separate strips arc made ten miles long the average 
| dav’s work will therefore, cover a square of ten miles 
| to the side 

We have found that an area of 100 sq miles, involv¬ 
ing about 130 photos, forms a convenient unit for com¬ 
pilation, for, although we have compiled a verv successful 
map of 221; sq miles in ont unit, we consider this to be 
too large for economical work I he method, therefore, 
that we favour for mapping large areas, is to compile 
the prints of each day’s work into separate mosaics and, 
after reproducing these to «tnv required scale in a large 
camera, or photostat, to fit these larger units together 
in the same wav as the individual prints were fitted 
(To be continued ) 


Science and Radio-Communication 1 


By Sir Richard Gi azfbrook, K C 11 , FRS 


P ROBLFMS in which there is a close connexion 
between theory and practice can be found in 
every branch of engineering, perhaps with more striking 
effect in electrical and metallurgical science, in the laws 
of stress and strain m structural materials, and in the 
fatigue of parts subject to vibration, rather than m 
the questions which pertain more closely to the domain 
of civil engineeiing Let me deal first, briefly and 
incompletely it must be, I fear, with that branch of 
electncal engineering—radio, or wireless telegraphy- 
which at present exercises such a fascination over the 
popular mind, which is already and will be to a greater 
extent in the future a link to bind together all nations 
of the earth Sir William Anderson, m the first James 
Forrest lecture delivered thirty years ago, refers to 
Preece’s early experiments between Lavemock and 
Flatholme, a distance of eight miles, as a startling 
consequence of electro-magnetic theory Now the 
earth is girdled with a wireless chain depending from 
two, or at most three, great stations I have just 
received from the International Union for Scientific 
Radio Telegraphy details of a scheme for the determina¬ 
tion of longitude in which the principal co-operating 
stations will be Bordeaux, Annapolis, and Pearl 
Harbour 

In the year 1865 Clerk Maxwell read before the Royal 
Society his paper on “ The Equations of the Flectro- 
Magnetic Field ” It was an attempt, winch has stood 
the test of time—the conditions which led Lorentz and, 
later, Einstein to introduce certain modifications were 
not dealt with by Maxwell—to apply mathematical 
reasoning to those principles, enunciated by Faraday, 
on which the construction of generators and motors, 
transformers, and practically all electrical machinery 
is based This reasoning led him to the result that the 
effect of changes in an electric current m a conducting 

» From the James Format lectuw on “ The Interdependence of Abstract 
Science and Engineering,' delivered before the Institution of Civil Engineer! 
on May 4. 
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wire would be propagated through ...pare with a speed 
depending on the two constants' 4 which define the 
elettnc and magnetic conditions of the medium sur¬ 
rounding the wire The values of these constants for 
air can be found from electrical considerations, and 
hence the velocity with which electro magnetic dis¬ 
turbances are propagated ran be calculafed To quote 
his words 


We now proceed to investigate whether these pro 

E ertfes of that which constitutes the < lertro-magnetic 
eld, deduced from electro magnetic phenomena alone, 
are sufficient to explain the propagation of light 
through the same substance ” and his conclusion is 
‘ The agreement of the results seems to show that 
light and magnetism are affections of the same 
substance and that light is an electro magnetic dis¬ 
turbance propagated through the field according to 
electro magnetic laws ” 


Maxwell found that when the calculations were made 
the resulting value for the velocity was approximately 
equal to the velocity of light The work was extended 
in his “ Treatise on Electricity and Magnetism, ’ 
published in 1873 The values of the velocity of light 
and the velocity of propagation of electro-magnetic 
waves were not known then with present-dav accuracy, 
and he concludes that they are quantities of the same 
order of magnitude A glance at present-day * figures 
shows that thev are identical, and the electro-magnetic 
theory of light is universally accepted Nor was the 
result true only for propagation through air or inter¬ 
stellar space, such observations as were then available 
showed that, m all probability, it held for all transparent 
media, though there were discrepancies, known now to 


* The velocity is Riven by i/ where k is the inductive capacity and 
the m&RneUc permeability of the surrounding medium 

* Messrs Rosa and Dorsey of the Bureau oi Standards 
. arious determinations of the electro-magnetic velocity, e: 

that the figure a poSox 10“ cm /sen. »-— — - 

white the best result lor the velocity ofH| 
measurement, a»8<5y io>* cm far “ 


See “KcUonary at Applted^dos/' 
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be due to dispersion, which required explanation But 
there was a wide gap between this theoretical deduction 
of Maxwell and the wireless telegraphy of to-day, which 
needed many more investigations in “ pure ” science 
before the bridge was complete We at the Cavendish 
Laboratory—I was a student at the time—implicitly 
believed in its truth, but no one had received electro¬ 
magnetic vibrations—at tiny rate, to his certain know¬ 
ledge The method of generating them and the means 
for measuring them were still to come 

For the former we have to go back to a remarkable 
paper 4 by a very distinguished honorary member of 
this Institution, Lord Kelvin Helmholtz 5 seems to 
have been the first to conceive that the discharge of 

condenser through a wire might consist of a forward 
and backward motion of electricity between the coatings 
—a series of currents m opposite directions Lord 
Kelvin took up the question mathematically and in¬ 
vestigated the phenomena Tie showed that under 
certain conditions there would be oscillations of periodic 
time 2ir\/LC, where L is the inductance of the coil, 
and C the capacity of the condenser These oscillations 
must, according to the theory, give rise to waves 
travelling out into space with the electro-magnetic 
velocity Fitzgerald, at a meeting of the British 
Association, had predicted in 1883 that they might be 
produced bv utilising the oscillatory discharge of a 
Leyden jar, and Sir Oliver Lodge in 1887 produced 
and detected them For their detection the principle 
of resonance was employed Any mechanical system 
free to vibrate has its own period of oscillation, and 
the application to it of a series of small impulses at 
intervals coincident with the free period of the system 
results in a disturbance of large amplitude So, too, 
an electric system having capacity and inductance has 
its own period of electrical oscillation, and, if this 
coincides with the period of incoming electrical waves, 
electrical disturbances of a magnitude which can be 
detected by our apparatus are set up It is necessary 
that the receiver and the transmitter should be in 
tune Lodge made use of this principle, and, by 
receiving the waves on wires adjusted to resonance 
with his Leyden jar and coil, was able to detect them 
David Hughes, working m the early 'eighties, had 
already detected such oscillations, but was discouraged 
from pursuing the subject 

In 1879, in consequence of the offer of a prize by 
the Berlin Academy, the attention of Heinrich Herz, 
then a student under Helmholtz, was attracted to the 
problem of electric oscillations and their detection He 
came to the conclusion that with the means of ob¬ 
servation then at his disposal “ anv decided effect could 
scarcely be hoped for, but only an action lying just 
within the limits of observation ” The investigation 
was laid aside, only to be revived in 1886 by a chance 
observation of the effect of resonance in two circuits 
which happened to be in tune, and his realisation of 
the fact that herein lay the means of solution of his 
problem His paper “ On Very Rapid Electric Oscilla¬ 
tions ” appeared in Wiedemann’s Annalen, vol xxxi 
for 1887, and from this experiment came verification 
of Maxwell’s theory, the basis of all our knowledge of 
wireless* 

* Phil Mag , 1855 

‘ “ Obnr die Erhaltung der Kraft • 1847 
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Fitzgerald directed the attention of English physicists 
to the work at the British Association meeting m 1888, 
and Lodge exhibited many of the effects of the waves 
at the Royal Institution in 1889 The investigations 
which led to such brilliant results were inspired by 
the desire for knowledge, the idea of their practical 
application was entirely absent Signalling by wireless 
waves was not foreshadowed until Crookes suggested 
it in 1892, and in 1893, the year of Sir William Anderson’s 
lecture, Lodge heard of Branly’s coherer and applied 
it to the rectification and reception of wireless waves 
From this started the investigations of many of those 
whose names as pioneers are familiar to all But 
another discovery in pure science was necessary to 
complete the work 

Edison had shown in 1883 that if an insulated 
electrode was inserted m an ordinary glow lamp there 
was a current of negative electricity from the filament 
to the electrode—the emission of negative electricity 
from a hot body had been observed bv various experi¬ 
menters—and Heming made some observations about 
this date on the Edison effect In 1904 he applied 
them to produce a valve rectifier for high-frequency 
oscillations by connecting one pole of his receiving 
circuit to an insulated plate or cylinder within a carbon 
lamp, of which the negative electrode forms the other 
pole of the receiving circuit When the filament is 
made incandescent, negative electricity can readily 
pass from it to the insulated plate and hence into the 
receiving circuit, the flow of positive electricity in the 
same direction is checked, the lamp has a rectifying 
action 

Dr Lee de Forest improved this oscillation valve a 
little later, making it an amplifier as well as a rectifier 
by placing between the filament and the plate or 
cylinder a grid of metal wire connected to an external 
source of electromotive force, by means of which its 
potential can be varied There is ordinarily a current 
of negative electricity passing from the filament to the 
plate—the plate current it is called—through the inter¬ 
stices of the grid By varying the potential of the 

d this current can be varied, and the conditions can 
so adjusted that small changes in the potential of 
the grid will produce large changes in the plate current, 
the plate current is passed through the primary of a 
step-up transformer, in the secondary of which is the 
receiving telephone, and the effect is thereby made 
audible The grid is connected to one pole of the 
circuit receiving the incoming waves, and the small 
variations of potential which they produce thus give 
nse to large variations of the plate current, and hence 
the sound is amplified By placing a number of valves 
in senes verv large amplifications are possible 

The other uses of the valve are very numerous It 
is now employed as a transmitter for wireless work, 
while it finds many applications as a source, or rather 
regulator, of vibrations of comparatively short penod 
The Post Office has used it as an amplifier of speech, 
while Mr F E Smith has applied it as a source of 
sound in connexion with the measurement of audibility 
The whole of this arose from Edison’s observation of 
the discharge of negative electncity from the heated 
filament 

To quote again from the first James Forrest lecture 
“The engineer must banish from his mind the idea 
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that anything can be too small or too tnfling to deserve 
his attention ” 1 he modem development of the valve, 
through the researches of those who have brought it 
to its present excellence, has rested on a still smaller 
entity, the electron, a body with a mass of o 900 x ro ' 27 
grams, about 1/1800 of the atom of hydrogen, carrying 
a negative charge of 1591x10'*° electromagnetic 
units* of electricity, first glimpsed bv Crookes, then 
proved to exist by J J Thomson 

The appearance of a Crookes tube or vacuum tube 
when carrying an electric discharge is well known 
When the pressure is sufficiently reduced, the tube is 
non-lummous except for a beam of light which proceeds 
normally from the cathode—the negative electrode— 
and penetrates into the tube a distance depending on 
the pressure , this beam constitutes the cathode rays 
if the rays strike the glass at the end of the tube, a vivid 
fluorescence is produced 

Crookes showed that the beam constituted a current 
of negative electricity, it could be deflected by a 
magnet Experiments by Perrin and J J Thomson 
proved conclusively the existence of the negative charge 
Thomson showed also that the stream consisted of an 
assemblage of minute particles—electrons He meas¬ 
ured the velocity of the particles and the ratio e/m of 
the charge on each to its mass further experiments, 
of which perhaps those of Millikan are the most im¬ 
portant, have led to a determination of the charge on 
the electron, and from this and a knowledge of the 
ratio e/m the values of e and m are found These 
values are the same whatever be the nature of the 
cathode from which the rays take their origin—the 
mass and charge of an electron are the same whatevei 
be its source Thus now it is scarcely too much to 
say that nearly all electrical phenomena are conditioned 
by the presence and motion of electrons The current 
in a cable is a stream of electrons, a conductor is a 
body through which they move freely, an insulator 
checks their activity The power that drives our 
motors comes from them, the light of the electric 
lamp, the heat that comes from an electric radiator, 
have their origin in these tiny particles, the plate 
current of the valve rectifier referred to above is a 
stream of electrons, when the grid is negatively 
electrified, it adds negative electrons to the stream , 
when it is positive, some of the electrons from the 
filament are stopped in their passage through its inter¬ 
stices to neutralise the positive electricity it possesses 

Electrical engineering in its many branches is closely 
bound up with the properties of an electron discovered 
by men whose sole object it was to advance natural 
knowledge Nor is this all for from the electron 

♦ One electro-magnetic unit u the charge transferred bv i ampere dr 
culating for id seconds 
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came X-rays, though this, perhaps, is scarcely the 
correct way of putting it, as J J Thomson’s discovery 
really followed that of Rontgen About 1894, phy sicists 
in many countries were experimenting with Crookes’s 
cathode rays A chance observation made by a skilled 
worker revealed the fat t that the cathode rays produced 
an effect outside the tube in which they were generated 
Rontgen m the autumn of 1895 was conducting an 
investigation with a vacuum tube wrapped in light¬ 
proof paper, and noted that a fluorescent screen of 
barium platmo-cy amdc lying near shone out when the 
tube was excited , if he placed opaque objects between 
the screen and the tube, shadows were cast on the 
screen, showing that rays, the X-rays, proceeded from 
the tube in straight lines, and it was quickly found 
that the rays penetrated substances opaque to light, 
tht penetration depending on the density of the sub- 
st inte There is no need to dwell on the results that 
have follovcd from this and their significance to 
engineers X-rays can penetrate 4 to 5 mm of lead, 
12 mm of tin, 75 mm of carbon steel, 100 to 150 mm 
of aluminium, and 300 to 400 mm of wood By their 
aid hidden cracks or faulty welds can be shown upon 
metal structures, while they have been employed for 
many industrial purposes, besides their use in surgery 
and medicine 

For some time the nature of X-rays was a mystery 
Their rectilinear propagation and the absence of re¬ 
fraction when they fell obliquely on the surface of a 
medium other than air were difficult of explanation 
Now it is known that they are produced by a very 
rapid change of motion of electrons When the velocity 
of an electron is altered, an electro magnetic wave is 
produced, and, starting from the electron, travels 
outward with the velocity of light The frequency in 
this wave- in the number of vibrations per second 
produced—depends on the suddenness oi the change of 
velocity ot the electron If this is very great, the 
frequency m the resulting wave is also very great 
When a beam of cathode rays falls on the glass 
walls or on the anti-cathode of an X-ray bulb, 
the electrons are stopped almost instantaneously 
Electro-magnetic rays of very high frequency— 
X-rays—are produced Their wave-lengths are now 
known to lie between 12x10'* cm and 017x10 * 
cm The wave-length of visible light is between 
7700x10 * cm and 3600x10 * cm, that of ultra¬ 
violet light lies between 3600 x 10'* cm and 200 x 10' * 
cm , and it is to this minuteness of wave-length 
that the absence of refraction is due In the 
hands of Sir William and Prof W L Bragg, it has 
been the means of revealing the inner structure of 
materials m a manner which is of the utmost im¬ 
portance to engineers 


Terrestrial Magnetism and the Orientation Faculty of Birds 

mysterious power of geographical orientation which is 
displayed by many animals and by primitive man 
The idea has often been invoked m the case of the 


T HE possible existence of a “ magnetic sense ” m 
animals has for long been a subjert of specula¬ 
tion, and Lord Kelvin is numbered among those to 
whom the idea has proved attractive No direct 
evidence m its favour has ever been obtained, but, on 
the other hand, there is no actual proof that some form 
of physiological sensibility to the phenomena of terres¬ 
trial magnetism may not exist and be a factor m that 
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especially remarkable powers of orientation which are 
possessed by migratory birds and by homing pigeons, 
and it is to be feared that much loose talk has at tunes 
been indulged in on this particular point A recent 
author (F Cathelin, “ Les Migrations des Oiseaux,” 
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Parts, 1920) has gone so far as to propound a theory of 
migration which dispenses with instinctive behaviour 
in favour of “ galvanotropism,” and reduces birds to 
the status of mere automata acting under the com¬ 
pulsion of “ des grands courants aliens £lectro-ma- 
gnetiques cquinoxiaux ” Unfortunately for his argu¬ 
ment, it is based on a conception of migration which is 
not consistent with many of the established facts, and 
it presupposes the existence of physical phenomena as 
to which the physicists are silent Nor is its credibility 
increased by the absence of any suggestion as to a 
possible physiological mechanism linking the supposed 
physical causes to the alleged biological effects At 
the best it is one of those “ explanations ” which call 
for more explaining than the original phenomena 

In these circumstances one welcomes a serious 
attempt, by a biologist and a physicist in collaboration, 
to set forth the possibilities of the case This has been 
done by Dr Rochon-Duvigneaud and Prof Ch Mauram 
(la Nature , 1923, 232) m respect of homing pigeons 
In this paper Dr Rochon-Duvigneaud begins by stating 
the biological data, and Prof Mauram, who is director 
of the Institute of Terrestrial Physics m Pans, follows 
with a discussion of the physical facts, particularly 
those of terrestrial magnetism, which might be relevant 
Prof Mauram confines himself to a statement of ap¬ 
parent possibilities, he holds none of them as proved, 
and he urges the need for experimental inquiry 
Whether his tentative hypothesis is sufficiently plausible 
from a biological point of view to constitute a prima 
facte case for further research on these lines, however, 
is perhaps open to doubt 

Prof Maurain’s suggestion may be stated as follows 
The magnetic decimation (angle of magnetic needle’s 
lateral deviation from the geographical meridian) and 
the magnetic dip or inclination (angle of needle’s vertical 
deviation from the horizontal plane) both vary from 
place to place over the surface of the globe The 
periodical variations at any given place, and the 
irregular disturbances which also occur, are small in 
proportion to the otherwise constant geographical 
differences Roughly speakmg, therefore, every 
locality has its characteristic decimation and dip If 
lines be drawn through the places havmg the same 
decimation, and other lines through the places having 
the same dip, these lmes are (in Europe) roughly at 
right angles to each other The lmes thus serve as 
co-ordinates, which fix the position of any given locality 
like lines of longitude and latitude Moreover, the 
decimation and dip increase or decrease progressively 
as distance from a given locality is increased, except 
along those lmes where one or other factor remains 
constant So much is a matter of common knowledge 

It has then to be supposed that the pigeons are 
sensitive to changes m decimation and dip, and indeed 
simultaneously sensitive to each factor independently 
of the other, and that when removed to a new locality 
the birds have a natural tendency, so to speak, to seek 
their own magnetic level If a pigeon be removed to 
another place havmg th|e same declination but a greater 
(or less) dip, it would fl* along the line of equal decima¬ 
tion in the direction « decreasing (at increasing) dip 
Similarly, if removed lb a place havmg the same dip, it 
would follow the direction in Which the decimation 
changes towards the amount found at the home locality 
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Again, m the more general case of a bird removed to a 
place where both decimation and dip are different, it 
would be affected by both factors and its homeward 
path would be the resultant of the two tendencies (It 
is noted that there is no question of remembering the 
magnetic changes experienced on the outward journey, 
as a bird removed by a circuitous route will find a 
direct path home) 

Ornithologists will be grateful to the physicist for 
the statement of a possible case, but they will regret 
that Prof Mauram has confined his argument to the 
relatively short journeys performed by homing pigeons 
and to the magnetic phenomena as they exist m Europe 
(for it is not m every part of the world that the lines of 
equal declination and of equal dip run at right angles 
to each other, and that there is only one point at which 
a given pair of values for these factors is to be found) 
They would have liked to see a case similarly stated in 
respect of the migrations of, say, swallows from South 
Africa to England (cf Nature, March 16,1922, p 346) 
over an area m which more complicated changes in terres¬ 
trial magnetism have to be reckoned with Dr Cathelin 
notwithstanding (“ Le retour {tu md reste done pour 
nous une des grandes heri sies ormthologiques ”), 
ever increasing volume of records of marked birds 
shows that swallows and others commonly perform ver\ 
accurate feats of “ homing ” from great distances 

Returning to homing pigeons, however, we may 
examine the argument more closely The physical 
phenomena exist, and a remarkable power of onenta 
tion is undoubtedly involved in homing, can a con 
nexion be traced between them P The most serious 
objection seems to be the entire absence of any evidence 
of sensibility to magnetism on the part of birds or other 
animals and without this physiological link specula¬ 
tion must needs be barren Kelvin got negative results 
from his experiment of subjecting the human head to 
the influence of a powerful magnetic field, Du Bois 
observed no effect on protozoa, and the writers of the 
paper under discussion havesimilarlyfailed with pigeons 
Within a limited field, it must be remembered, the 
strong electro-magnets used m such experiments are verj 
many times more powerful than terrestrial magnetism 
yet for Prof Mauram’s hypothesis we must suppose 
that birds are sensitive not only to minute changes 
in terrestrial magnetism, but also to changes m two 
of its factors separately It does not seem, therefore, 
that the theory can be regarded as a promising one 

Prof Mauram apparently holds, nevertheless, that 
there is a good case for further investigation, and he 
discusses in some detail the conditions necessary for 
an experiment on pigeons during their actual homing 
flight It is not, of course, possible to interfere with 
terrestrial magnetism by means of artificial magnets 
over an area of anv size, although it is admitted that 
pigeons find their way back as easily to lofts m great 
cities, where electnc cables and the like cause an appre 
ciable disturbance, as to lofts in the open country 
The pigeon might be made to carry a small magnet and 
thus be kept within its field, but negative results would 
not be considered altogether convincing, because tht 
amount of interference witty terrestrial magnetism 
would be constant throughout, whether a portable 
apparatus giving varying magnetic effects could be 
designed is not discussed Our author considers that 
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the only possibility is to rear pigeons in a confined spare 
within a powerful and varying magnetic field, and to 
remove them eventually to a distance under similar 
conditions On being liberated for flight the birds 
would, for the first time in their lives, come under the 
undisturbed influence of terrestrial magnetism, and in 

New General 

1 'HRE E-QUARTERS of a century ago the era of 
surgical amesthesia was suddenly and un¬ 
expectedly opened with ether, chloroform, and nitrous 
oxide The relative importance of these three in 
surgery has vaned at different times, but none of the 
many substitutes suggested has secured a permanent 
footing m surgery, although several have had a shorter 
or longer vogue 

The paramount consideration m the < hoice of an 
anaesthetic is safety, and it is recognised that this may 
be conduced to by avoiding the prolonged unconscious¬ 
ness of ether and chloroform This has led to the 
increased prominence of nitrous oxide in recent vears, 
but while this induces rapid and safe amesthesia, it 
can be used for ordinary surgical work onl> with 
difficulty, owing to the cumbrous apparatus necessary 
Within the last few weeks two new amesthetics have 
made their appearance in acetylene and ethylene, each 
diluted with oxygen , the first hails from the pharma¬ 
cological laboratory of Prof Straub of breihurg, the 
second from Drs Luckhardt and Carter of the Uni¬ 
versity of Chicago Each is said to induce anaesthesia 
without preliminary discomfort and with rapid recovers 


these circumstances it should, by hypothesis, be useless 
to them as an aid to homing We may hope that the 
experiment will be attempted, but until and unless 
sonc positive indications are obtained we are justified 
in remaining more than a little sceptical as to the 
existence of a “ magnetic sense ” ALT 

Anaesthetics 

afterwards This short duration of the action is 
similar to that of nitrous oxide and ethyl chloride, and 
is associated with the rapid absorption and elimination 
of the amesthetics owing to their volatility, for all 
four arc gases at ordinary temperature and pressure 
The new amesthetics appear to be more powerful 
than nitrous oxidt, however, for they are efficient when 
mixed with oxygen, and the anaesthesia can therefore 
be maintained continuously without danger of asphyxia 
On the other hand, they are devoid of the halogen 
1 component of ethyl chloride, which lends it an effect on 
the heart which is absent m the unsubstituted molecule 
The introduction of these unsaturated hydrocarbons is 
of practical and also theoretical interest A higher 
homologue of ethylene was early suggested bv Snow 
(1853) as an anaesthetic m amylene, and more recently 
a purer preparation of analogous composition had some 
success under the name of pental Ethylene and 
acetvlene have to be kept under high pressure, and it 
may be that this inconven.cnci may militate against 
their more general use, even if the favourable reports 
, given by their sponsors are confirmed by further 
1 experience 


Obtt 

Mrs Ludwig Mond 

L friends of Mrs Mond, widow of Dr Ludwig 
Mond, will mourn her death, on May 16, at The 
Poplars, Avenue Road, Regent’s Park, of which she had 
so long been the attractive figure and ornament 
Those who knew Dr Mond intimately enough to 
visit his home could never think of him alone but 
necessarily associated him with his wife, they were 
an inseparable couple m thought and, in all their 
social interactions, as wonderfully adjusted as were 
the two salts he caused to interact in the great works 
his genius created This came from the fact of their 
early intimate association 

They were first cousins, her mother was his loving 
counsellor when he was a youth, and they became 
secretly engaged before he was of age, when she was 
a girl of thirteen at school Up to their marriage, 
after he was established in England, they maintained 
a constant correspondence, of a most intimate charactei, 
which it has been my privilege to see in large part, 
it affords the most striking picture possible of the 
charm and simplicity of German life in those early 
days Mrs Mond’s letters from the beginning show 
an extraordinary maturity' and sobriety of judgment 
It is clear that Dr Mond’s later aesthetic development 
was greatly due to the foundation laid during this 
period, mainly through the influence his wife exerted 
on him In their married life she cast a spell upon all 
his fnends which greatly added to his influence Her 
ability is well brought out by Mr T P O’Connor, 
in the Sunday Times , in the following few lines 
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' Mrs Mond his wife, struck me as being almost as 
big a mind as her husband In a few sememes, 
describing the difference betweer the Gothic and the 
Renaissance tvpcs of architecture—especially of the 
arc hitecturc of the cathedral— I got a clearer idea of 
the two ideals than I could have learned from a 
dozen books ” 

ltv Mrs Mond’s death, the nation comes into posses¬ 
sion of Dr Mond’s great gift of Italian pictures and 
the Royal Society receives his bequest of 50,000/ It 
is a sad fact that the enterprise in which Dr Mond 
was so particularly interested — the International 
Catalogue of Scientific Literature—the promotion of 
which, I know, was specially in his thoughts when he 
made the bequest, has been allowed to lapse almost 
at the moment his gift becomes fruitful He may be 
said to have been the main promoter of the Catalogue 
and the greatest believer in its ultimate value to the 
scientific worker He would have deplored nothing 
more than its abandonment at the time when develop¬ 
ment of the spirit of international co-operation is so 
imperative a need 

Unfortunately, we have lost the broad outlook 
which characterised Mond and his generation, Michael 
Foster seems to have been its last exponent in the 
Royal Society, the last who dared to cultivate 
enthusiasm Apparently, we are no longer able to 
maintain continuity of thought and action, nor, 
when we have done well, to realise the importance of 
our work and take pride m carrying it to completion 
We prate of science but the true spirit of scientific 
method is no longer in us H,E A 
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Current Topics and Events 


By the death of Mrs Mond, widow of Dr Ludwig 
Mond which occurred on May 16, the Royal Society 
becomes the beneiiciarv, under Dr Mond s will of a 
considerable sum of money in furtherance of scientific 
objects Dr Mond as is well known, was a dis 
tinguished chemical technologist He worked under 
Kolbe at Alarburg, later under Bunsen at Htidelberg 
finally becoming domiciled in England where he 
secured the friendship of the leaders of British science, 
as also of many persons in literary and artistic circles 
He was elected a fellow of the Royal Society in 1891 
and died in 1909 The provisions of his will reliting 
to gifts to science provided for the payment to the 
Royal Society, free of duty of 50 000/, the income 
to be employed in the endowment of research m 
natural science, more particularly, but not exc lusivcly, 
m chemistry and physics by means of rewards for 
new discoveries and pecuniary assistance (including 
scholarships) to those pursuing scientific investiga 
tions and in supplying apparatus and appliances for 
laboratories and observ atones and in such other 
manner as the Royal Society should decide to be 
best calculated to promote scientific research There 
was also the proviso thit the Rojal Society s council 
might allocate amounts for the publication and 
circulation of reports and papers communicated and 
assist the preparation and publication of catalogues 
and indexes of scientific literature which the Society 
might have engaged m or might undertake in the 
future To the Umversitj of Heidelberg a like sum 
was left and for kindred purposes C ertam financial 
contingencies entailed that four years might elapse 
after Mrs Mond s decease before these two bodies 
entered upon absolute ownership notwithstanding 
the legacies were to carry 4 per cent interest per 
annum until paid up It may be recalled that at 
the Royal Society s anniversary meeting of 1910 the 
then president referred to Dr Mond in the following 
terms — The Royal Society has good cause to 
cherish lus memory as that of a genial Fellow, who 
took an active interest in its affairs, affording it at all 
tunes the benefit of his business experience and ever 
ready to aid financially any of its enterprises which 
seemed to him to stand in need of assistance By 
his will also he has lift a munificent benefaction 
whereby the Society will ultimately be enriched ” 

At the present time the phytopathologioal service 
seems to be exceptionally vigorous in the United 
States, owing largely to the forward policy adopted 
both by the Department of Agriculture at Washington 
and by the various agricultural colleges and experi¬ 
ment stations scattered throughout the different 
states In Phytopathology for March last, the report of 
the fourth annual field meeting of the American Phyto- 
“gathological Society makes very suggestive reading 
as to the range of activities of the American phvto- 
pathologist The three earlier conferences had been 
devoted to potato, fruit, and cereals respectively, 
meeting this time m the important vegetable-growing 
region around Delaware and Philadelphia, the con¬ 
ference spent one day inspecting the sweet-pptato 
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storage house of the Johnson Potato Storage Companv 
(with a storage capacity of 125 000 five-eighths bushel 
baskets) and the farms in the neighbourhood, where 
cantaloupes asparagus, tomatoes, cow peas, soy beans 
and especially sweet potatoes, were growing The next 
day in the New Jersey district experiments upon 
the control of tomato disease carried out by a com 
mercial firm tnals of sweet-potato varieties for 
resistance to fusanum wilt, and cold storage plants 
and orchards together with official tests on fungicides 
were examined The last day was spent in the ex 
tensive " trucking sections ' t c regions growing 
vegetables for the market, around Bustleton, where 
the Pennsylvania Agricultural Experiment Station 
has a research laboratory Here experiments upon 
the control of celery leaf diseases, downy mildew 
of the Lima bean, lettuce drop and rhubarb crown 
rot were seen in progress It is true that in Britain 
the plant pathologist and other agriculturists have 
discussed the problem of potato - growing and 
especially their diseases under the auspices of the 
National Horticultural Society but no opportunities 
for the exchange of ideas and the accumulation of 
experience are available in this countr\ to British 
plant pathologists such as are annually placed before 
some 60 to 70 phytopathologists by this held 
conference 

1 he value of the research laboratories now attached 
to many large firms was emphasised by Sir Richard 
01a7ebrook m his “ James Forrest lecture to the 
Institution of Civil hngineers on May 4 I he work 
of such laboratories is of necessity aimed at improving 
the products of the firm, but it is being realised more 
and more that for this purpose investigations in pure 
science are also essential Probably the best known 
engineering research laboratory controlled by an in 
dustnai firm is that of the General Electric Companv 
at Schenectady This laboratory has deliberately 
sought entirely new discoveries new applications of 
materials and new developments of electricity From 
it have come the metahsed cat bon and the drawn 
wire tungsten filament lamp, the nitrogen filled high 
efficiency lamp the magnetite arc lamp, and the 
Coolidge X-ray tube The development of each of 
these has involved investigations of great importance 
to pure science , Dr I angmuir, of the G E C labors 
tory, occupies one of the leading places among workers 
on the problem of the constitution of the atom 
Other American laboratories are the Westinghousc 
Electric and Manufacturing laboratory and that of 
the Eastman Kodak Company, the work of the 
latter on light filters is well known, and has its 
bearing on the microphotographic work so important 
to engineers There are few such great laboratories 
m England But there are pioneers who recognised 
long ago the value of the great work which science can 
do for industry Manganese steel was produced 111 
1882 from the laboratory of Sir Robert Hadfield, as 
the result of a scientific inquiry into the properties 
of alloys The Brown-Firth laboratories of John 
Brown and Sons, and the laboratories of the Westing- 
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house works in Manchester have conducted and are 
carrying out valuable researches and great things are 
looked for from the new laboratories of ihe General 
Electric Company at Wembley The ideals which 
Mr C C Paterson enunciated at the opening of the 
GEC laboritotv are high and should lead to the 
advancement of scientific knowledge in miny dtrec 
tions 

Ar a meeting of the Roval Society of Arts on 
May 16 a paper on Industrial I igliting and the 
Prevention of Ac( idents was read by Mr 1 Caster 
The early part of the lecture was dev oted to 1 summary 
of progress in illuminants after which stitistics were 
quoted showing that inadequate lighting is a con 
tnbutory caust of many industrial accidents those 
arising fiom persons falling being a specially 
striking ex imple of this rel ition Apart from possible 
ill effects on the eye great importance should be 
attached to the effect of unsatisfactory lighting 
conditions in ciusing industrial fatigue and con 
sequently ill health spoiled work and diminished 
output In the cotton fine linen and silk industries 
it had been found that output was 512 per cent 
less by artificial light than by daylight \ recent 
mvestig ition of the National Institute of Industrial 
Psychology showed that by using a lamp giving four 
times the light of an ordtn lry miner s lamp the 
amount of co d produced w is increased bv more than 
14 per cent Ihe piper which was fully lllustntcd 
by lantern slides including some striking views of 
the 1GO repair works taken by daylight and 
artificial light respectively w is largely devoted ti 
an exposition of the various reports issued by the 
Department il Committee on Lighting in I ictones 
and Workshops It was mentioned that 1 similir 
Committee has been Appointed by the Ministry of 
Labour in I ranee to deal with the subject and thit 
seven American St ites now possess codes of industrial 
lighting Mr Caster expressed the hope that the 
new 1 actory Act will endorse the rt commendations 
of the Departmental Committee and that'"illumination 
will be ranked with heating and ventilation as an 
essential item in the interests of health stfety and 
efficiency of work 

We have on several occasions referred with regret 
to the fact that no provision is made for a composite 
display of scientific discovery and achievement at 
the British Empire Exhibition to be held next year 
In this connexion the following extract from the 
fourth annual report of the governors of the Imperial 
Mineral Resources Bureau is of interest The 
British Empire Exhibition authorities requested the 
Bureau to undertake the organisation of an exhibit 
illustrative of the mineral resources of the Empire 
and the Governors set up a Committee which drew 
up a scheme for suejh an exhibit Numerous meetings 
were held and the details of the exhibit worked out 
We were subsequently informed that funds were not 
forthcoming from exhibition sources, and the Bureau 
then had to abandon the comprehensive scheme 
which they had elaborated for the dlustration of the 
whole mineral wealth of the Empire ' 
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A novfl feature of the meeting of the British 
Association at Liverpool on September 12 iq will be 
a scientific exhibition at which there will be exhibits 
of ipparatus in connexion with each section of the 
Association and others showing recent advances m 
applied science The exhibition will be held m the 
buildings of the Central Technical Schools Byroin 
Street Liverpool which have been allocated for this 
purpose bv the lechnical Education Committee of 
the Liverpool Corpontion ihe buildings arc ex 
tensive and centrally situated and the electrical and 
other facilities are admirably adapted for the purpose 
It is mticipated that all the leading manufacturers 
of scientific apparatus m the country' will be repre¬ 
sented Ihe exhibition will be open to members of 
the Association during tin period of the meeting , but 
in view of the fact that it is the first of its kind and 
will without doubt appeal to public interest in 
scientific iv-hievement it is intended to open the 
exhibition on September 10 ami to keep it open until 
September 22, the public being admitted at a small 
ch irgc 

Tm constitution and by laws of the new Tngmeer 
mg Joint Council have just been published Jhis 
Council is defined as ‘ in advisory body without 
executive powers It was founded by the Institutions 
of Civil Mechanical and Lk<trical 1 ngineers and 
N ival Architects but it is anticipated also that other 
institutions will desire reprisentation on the Joint 
C oumil Ihese are divultil into Constituent Institu 
turns and Affiliated Institutions Ihe latter may be 
transferred to thi former group when the stmdard of 
their entrance e\ Animations is sufficiently high and 
the number ot their corporate members is sufficiently 
large Ihe Council will not initiate proposils, but 
will consider nutters referred to it by toe Council of 
any one of the constituent institutions A‘ the wel 
fire and safety of the whole nation ire largely cle- 
pendent on the prosperity of the engineering in¬ 
dustries it w is lclt tint they should have a 1 irgcr 
share in the national councils Ihe Joint Council, 
therefore has been founded to foster engineering 
interests and to be ready a!way's to take immediate 
action m any national emergency and it has started 
auspiciously Ihe various institutions have worked 
veiy harmoniously together and further important 
developments may be expected 

Ihf arrangements for the visit of Their Majesties 
the King and Queen to University College Hospital 
and University College, London, on May 31, are now 
approaching completion As already announced, the 
ceremony is in connection with the great gift made 
in 1921 by the Rockefeller Foundation of New York 
for Medical Education It will have two features, 
the laying of the foundation-stones of the new Obstetric 
Hospital and new Nurses’ Home now being erected 
on sites adjacent to University College Hospital, and 
the opening of the new Anatomy Building which 
has already been erected in Gower Street Their 
Majesties wall arrive at 3 15 pm , and the ceremony 
of laying the foundation-stones will take place in a 
pavilion to be erected in University Street After 
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the conclusion of the first part of the ceremony, 
Their Majesties will proceed across Gower Street, and 
the King will declare open the Anatomy Building 
The gift of the Rockefeller Foundation for these 
important medical objects is a sum of 400,000/ for 
the erection of the buildings in connexion with 
University College Hospital and Medical School, 
435 000/ for an Endowment Fund for the improve¬ 
ment of medical teaching and for the purpose of 
developing general medical education and research 
on modern lines, 370 000/ for the erection and 

endowment of the anatomy buildings at University 
College, including the extension of the physiology 
and pharmacology buildings The total benefaction 
thus amounts to 1,205 000/, and is probably the 
largest single benefaction ever provided in this 
country for educational purposes 

A preliminary announcement regarding the 
general discussion on the electronic theory of valency 
arranged by the Faraday Society, to be held at 
Cambridge on July 13-14, has been issued Prof 
G N I ewis will open the proceedings on the Fnday 
afternoon with a general introductory address and 
he will probably be followed by Mr R H Fowler, 
who will contribute a paper intended to open dis 
cussion on the physical and morgantc side of the 
subject Among those expected to speak are Sir J J 
Thomson, who will be in the chair Sir Ernest Ruther¬ 
ford, Sir William Bragg and Prof W L Bragg 
The Saturday morning session will be devoted chiefly 
to applications of the theory m organic chemistry 
Sir Robert Robertson, president of the Society will 
preside and opening papers will be given by Prof 
T M Lowry and Dr N V Sidgwick Among those 
expected to speak are Prof W A Noyes, Sir Wilham 
Pope Prof A Lapworth, Prof I M Heilbron, 
Dr W II Mills, Prof J F Thorpe, and Prof R 
Robinson On the Fnday evening a complimentary 
dinner will be given to Profs Lewis and Noyes and 
other guests at Trinity Hall Arrangements are 
being made to accommodate those attending the 
meeting in one or other of the Colleges, and it will 
be possible to include a limited number of non¬ 
members of the Society Particulars may be had 
from the Secretary of the Faradav Society, 10 Essex 
Street, London W C 2 to whom applications should 
be made at once 

Thf annual visitation of the Royal Observatory, 
Greenwich will be held on Saturday, June 2 

The annual general meeting of the Institute of 
Physics will be held m the rooms of the Royal 
Society Burlington House, on Wednesday, May 30, 
"kt 5 30 p m In the course of his presidential address, 
Sir Joseph Thomson who has recently returned from 
the United States will refer to the position of in¬ 
dustrial research there in physics 

At the meeting of the National Academy of 
Sciences held m Washington on April 25 the following 
officers were elected President, Prof A A Michelson, 
Vice-President, Dr J C Memam, Secretary, Dr 
David White, Foreign Secretary, Prof R A Millikan, 
Treasurer, Dr F L Ransome 
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The U S National Academy of Sciences has made 
the following awards the Comstock prize to Prof 
William Duane, professor of bio-phvsics in Harvard 
University, in recognition of his researches on X-rays, 
and the Mary Clark Thompson gold medal to Dr 
Emmanuel de Margene, director of the Geological 
Survey of Alsace and Lorraine 

At the Royal Institution on Friday evening, 
June 13, Sir Ernest Rutherford will give his post 
poned discourse on “ The Life History of an Alpha 
Particle of Radium,’ and his concluding lecture on 
" Atomic Projectiles " will be delivered on Saturday 
afternoon June 16 

At the annual general meeting of the Linnean 
Society of New South Wales, held on March 28, the 
following officers were elected President Mr A F 
Basset Hull Members of Council (to fill six vacancies) 
Mr E C Andrews Mr J H Campbell Mr H J 
Caiter Sir T W E David Prof W A Haswell, and 
Prof A A Lawson Auditor Mr F H Rayment 

Prof J P Hill Jodrell professor of zoology and 
comparative anatomy in the University of London 
and Prof J T Wilson professor of anatomy in the 
University of Cambridge and formerly Challis pro¬ 
fessor of anatomy in the University of Sydney, have 
been elected honorary members of the Linnean Society 
of New South Wales 

At the annual general meeting of the Institution 
of Electrical Engineers to be held on Thursday, May 
31, there will be presented to the Institution (1) An 
oil painting of the late Dr Silvanus Thompson 
(presented by Mrs Thompson) , Dr Thompson’s 
library (presented by a number of members of the 
Institution and others) and (2) a bronze bust of 
Dr Thompson, by Mr Gilbert Bayes (presented by 
the Finsbury Technical College Old Students’ Associa 
tion) 

News has reached this country of the family of the 
late General Rykatchef, who was director of the 
Russian Meteorological and Magnetic Service until 
shortly before the War General Rykatchef died on 
April 1, 1919, his wife on November 22 of the same 
year The last survivor of three sons died on 
February 24 1920 A son-in-law perished on July 6 
1919, leaving five young children They, with their 
mother and her sister, who is well known to meteoro¬ 
logists and magneticians as her father s constant 
companion on his international journeys are the only 
survivors of a once large family 

Thf following foreign members have been elected 
by the Geological Society Prof L Cayeux, Pans 
Prof J M Clarke, director of the New York State 
Museum, Albany (New York), Prof H Douvilld 
Paris, and Prof W Lmdgren, Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, Boston, Mass Foreign correspondents 
have also been elected as follows Prof E Argand 
University of Netrchfitel, Prof L W Collet, University 
of Geneva, Prof R A Daly, Cambridge (Mass) 
Prof G Del6pine, Lille, Prof P Fourmaner, Liege, 
Prof V M Goldschmidt, Umvetsitete Mineralogiak 
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Institut, Christiania, Prof T G Halle Naturhistonsk 
Riksmuseum Stockholm Prof J F Kemp Columbia 
University New York City Prof C F Koldtrup, 
Umversitv of Bergen Prof C I I isson, Fscucla de 
Ingemeros, Lima Prof G A 1 Molengraaff Delft 
Dr A Rdnicr Directeur du Service G^ologiquc de 
Belgique Prof P 1 ermier Directeur des Services de 
la Carte G(5oIogique de France anil Dr I’ F Wright 
Geophysical Laboratory, Washington D C 

Thf floral ballet composed by Dr G Rudorf, and 
conducted by him at the Alexandra Palace on M iy k> 
in aid of the Royal Northern Hospital, as announced 
in last weeks issue p b8r proved very delightful 
music Specially written for a choreographic flower- 
story arranged by Mrs A E Omien Sperrmg for hi r 
pupils, the work which lasted three quarters of in 


hour, contains a great variety of melodic material 
In his professional capacity as a chemist, and as 
collaborator with Sir William Ramsay in a treatise 
on the rare gases, Dr Rudorf is well known , and 
he is to be congratulated upon the skill he has 
shown in the production of a musical work of real 
merit 

Mr I Edwards, 83 High Street Marylcbone, W 1, 
has just circulated a catalogue (No 443) of «ome 
1100 books md serials telaling to anthropology 
folklore archeology etc, some of which formerly 
belonged to Prof Huxley We notice that Mr 
Edwards his also for disposal a small collection of 
Australiin native weapons and unplcmmts of the 
ptriod i8jo 50, from the collection of Mr S T Gill, 
111 Australian artist 


Our Astronomical Column 


Thf Thiory of Ji 1 111 k s Svili 1 itfs —Prof de 
Sitter of Lev den leituring 011 tins subject at the 
Umver ity of Minchestcr on M iy 0 emphasised the 
interest attaching to the theory of the motion of 
the four Galilean satellites (to whu h his mn irks 
were confined) because thiy illustrate the more 
important features in the theory of the motion of 
the planets round the sun but with a time scale 
reduced in a ratio of about 3000 to 1 The theory 
can thus be checked by observations extending over 
a period of a few decades but the difficulty of deriving 
from the observations the masses of the sifcllites 
and the dements of their orbits is greitlv enhanced 
by the intercommcnsurability of the periods of t'.c 
three inner satellites Though the tables published 
by Prof Sampson a few years ago represented a 
great advance at the time of their appeirance they 
still require to be confirmed ind evtended bv other 
methods The commensurability of the periods 
renders the ordinary expressions found m celestnl 
mechanics too slowly convergent and necessitates 
the search for a new solution starting from a periodic 
solution is the first approximation T he commensur 
ability also makes the observations of eclipses mil 
transits of the satellites less satisfactory than usual 
for the determination of the elements of the svstem 
In order to counter these difficulties such observi- 
tions have to be extended over a whole period of 
revolution of Jupiter (12 years) and supplemented 
bv photographs taken at selected epochs before and 
after each opposition Such observations have been 
made at Greenwich the Cape and Johannesburg, 
and are now m Prof de Sitter s hands for discussion 
The discussion is well in hand, and the results promise 
to be satisfactory 

Unknown Lines in Stellar Spfctra —To all 
spectroscopists the paper by Mr f E Baxandall on 

Lines of Unknown Origin in vanous Celestnl 
Spectra " (Mon Not R A S , vol 83 p 166) will be 
very welcome Mr Baxandall s skill in deciphering 
spectra is well known so the results here collected 
are of special vaUie In the year ioio Sir Norman 
Lockyer published a list of fairly prominent lines for 
which no satisfactory origins had been found, but 
since then many of them have been run to earth, 
notably the line at X 4688, which is now known to 
be due to ionised helium, and the ? Puppis lines due 
to the same element ITiminating these lines from 
the hst of unknowns, Mr Baxandall gives rather a 
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formidable tcblc cont lining iboat 130 lines still 
unknown The wave-lengths of these lines have all 
been obscived 111 some source of celestial light, and 
the tabic indie ites which paiticular source whether 
sun, star corona, nebula mil so on in which they 
have been observed The paper is u compamed by 
copious notes uid references 

830 Nlw Nfri iy — I)r Harlow Shaplev in the 
H irv ird C< liege Observatory Bulletin No 784 points 
out that photographs made with the Bruce telescope 
it Arcquip 1 Peru supplement the data for nebulae 
not easily reached from northern observatories On 
a photogriph made on September 10 1022 with an 
exposure of six hours centred on KA it 1 ' 40", 
Dec - js° Dr Shapley has found 850 new nebulo 
On the following night another exposure was made 
this time for two hours only which showed all objects 
brighter than the eighteenth luigmt ide He points 
out that these new nebulae arc not of the n iturc of the 
feint irregular nebulous wisps frequently found in the 
vicinity of bright spirals but arc distinct nebula the 
fnnter ones almost exclusively oval or circular m 
form distributed over an ne 1 of lbout thirty square 
degrees It is interesting to note that onlv three 
nebula, of the N G C fill within this region and three 
from the second Index Catalogue I he brighter 
nebula* are almost without exception elongated or 
show spiral structure while the fainter ones appear 
largely to be globular lhe shape of these latter as 
Dr Shaplev points out may be due simply to under 
exposure of the plate since many of the bright 
nebulae on a short exposure lose the faint extensions 
that reveal their truly elongated shape The inter¬ 
esting remark is made that on many parts of this plate 
at the eighteenth magnitude the nebulae are more 
numerous than the stars 

The Astronomicai Socifty 01 South Airica — 
A local astronomical society was formed at Capetow n 
ten vears ago , this has now been extended to include 
the Johannesburg society and the first Journal of the 
combined body was published in !• ebruarv The 
inaugural presidential address by Dr Hough deals 
with the tides in a clear and interesting manner, 
explaining methods of tidal analysis and prediction, 
anil giving an outline of Sir G Darwin’s theory of the 
development of the earth-moon system by tidal 
evolution The society has been especially active 
in comet and variable star work the former is fully 
dealt with in the Journal 
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Research 

Industrial Psychoiooy and Coal Mining —In 
the Journal of the National Institute of Industrial 
Psychology (vol 1, No 6) a colliery director 
discusses the application of industrial psychology to 
coal mining He points out that hitherto it has been 
taken for granted that in some wonderful way the 
art of coal mining is handed on from old collier to 
young collier and from father to son Again, the 
very vital importance of the industry to the country 
has made it the battle-ground of conflicting interests 
so that employers and trade union officials make 
many statements about the needs and desires of the 
■workers, statements which are not infrequently 
mutually incompatible Seeing that there is so much 
bias the writer suggests that the proper person to 
obtain actual facts is the man of science He there 
fore advocates a considerible development of the 
small sc ale investigation done already by the Institute 
for one firm so that methods of training and mstruc 
tion general conditions of work and allied problems 
should be studied and the best methods discovered 
Just as it has been found necessary to study methods 
and training for sport, so a similar study would in 
the writer s opinion be found helpful in coal mining 
If industrial psychology can show how to increase 
output and with it wages and vet leave the coal 
getter less fatigued it will do more for the general 
trade of the country than has been dreamt of 

Chemist rv in Midilval Islam - lift he issue of 
Chemistry and Industry for April 20 Mr F J Holm 
yard contributes an interesting article on this sub¬ 
ject He points out that no serious attempt has 
hitherto been made to study adequately the large 
number of Arabic chemical treatises which have come 
down to us and he might have added that m spite 
of this the most dogmatic assertions about some 
aspects of the problem are still put forward with 
surprising confidence bv recent writers on the history 
of chemistry Chemistry was taken over by the 
savants of Islam from the Greek school at Alexandria 
about the 7th century a n and for five or six hundred 
years— namely to the 12th century—it was almost a 
monopoly with them The most famous of its votaries 
was Geber or fabir ibn Hayyan, probably born at 
Harran m Mesopotamia who attainc 4 a position of 
eminence under the Caliph Harun al-Raschid (a d 
78O-808) Ihe identity of Jabir with the Geber of ] 
the I atm works which became known to Europe 
about a d 1300, although it is now denied by most 
writers is according to Mr Holmvard very probable, 
and he has important new material m this field The 
leanings to mysticism which Geber and other chemists 
show is probably to be attributed to Neo Platonic 
influences, which also tinged their chemical views 
A belief in astrology, and m the connexion between 
planets and metals was shared by all thinking men 
of the time, but played a relatively unimportant part 
in the chemistry of Islam Scepticism as to the 
possibilities of transmutation also appeared at an 
early date Mr Holmyard gives many further 
details and his paper is one which throws much light 
on this interesting period in the history of chemistry 

l>n ficult and Delinqi fnt Children —In Psyche 
(vol 11 No 4! Dr R G Gordon discusses the 
problems concerned with the difficult and delinquent 
child Every teacher and doctor has come across 
the child who does not fit in with the others, who, 
m spite of all efforts on the part of those responsible, 
persists in various forms of misbehaviour, frequently 
of a futile and useless character and finally becomes 
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ungovernable The problem should be faced by trying 
to find out why such a child is difficult, and for this 
purpose it should be possible for every suspected 
child to be examined, In the first place physically, 
as it is known how such factors as abnormalities in 
the secretions of the endocrine glands eye strain 
etc , affect mental development then his intelligence 
should be tested and thirdly, his reaction to life 
should be investigated It must be borne in mind 
that lack of intelligence is by no means an invariable 
concomitant of delinquent behaviour The writer 
hopes that eventually the State will provide the 
meins for such work, but he realises that the time 
is not yet In conclusion, he puts in a timely warning 
that the proper selection of workers for such in 
vestigation is of vital importance 

Treatment of Elfctric Shock —Sir Bernard 
Spilsburv and other writers discuss the condition of 
individuals who have been subjected to electric shock, 
m Archives of Radiology and 1 lectrathcrapy No 272 
March 1923, p 316 The pathological changes m 
the tissues in fatal cases are generally very slight- 
burning at the point of entrance and exit of the current 
and haemorrhages beneath or in the skin and into the 
muscles Although some cases may die from paralysis 
of the heart many are cases of' suspended animation ’ 
due to sensory stimulation causing paralysis of 
respiration In many of the last-named class the 
immediate application of artificial respiration will 
resuscitate the unconscious and apparently dead with 
complete recovery 

NrRVFS of im Lingers— In the Journal of 
Anatomy (vol lvu Part III , April 1923) Prof 
J S B Stopford of the University of Manchester, has 
published a short note on the distribution and 
function of the nerves to the fingers The paper is 
of exceptional interest and importance, because it 
gives a new oncntation to the results of the last 
twenty years’ researches on sensation and thp inter¬ 
pretation of the effects of nerve injuries With the 
object of settling this difficult problem once for all 
I)r Henry Head submitted himself to experiment 
in 1903 and had two nerves in his forearm cut across 
so as to study the process of recovery of sensation 
The nerves selected for this test were supposed to be 
distributed only to the skin and Dr Head assumed 
that when they were cut the nerves concerned with 
deep sensibility would remain intact Prof Stopford 
now finds that the nerves in question are not purely 
cutaneous, but also supply joints and some of the 
subcutaneous tissues Hence the interpretation of 
Dr Head’s classical experiment and the far-reaching 
generalisations based upon it need to be re-examined 
in the light of these anatomical facts, which are 
doubly important because their reality has been 
established by an investigator of rare insight, who has 
a sympathetic understanding of Dr Head’s methods 
and results 

Linked Characters in the Millions Fish —In 
a continuation of his investigations on the millions fish 
(7 ebistes rstirulatus) Dr O Winge (Comptes rendu', 
trav Lab Carlsberg vol 14, No 20) obtained a fish 
with a new factor for elongated caudal fin This 
factor shows ordinary sex-linked inheritance, and is 
therefore located in the X-chromosome In crossing 
experiments there is evidence that the factor may 
become transferred from the X- to the Y-chromosome 
by crossing over It then shows male-to-male 
inheritance, as is the case with several spot characters 
in Lebistes Later it may cross over again to the X, 
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and so the manner of its inheritance oscillates irregu 
Iarly between ordinary sex-linked and exclusively 
male to-male transmission This furnishes further 
evidence of the presence of active factors in the 
Y-chromosome of fishes borne of the other evidence 
indicates that a localised sex factor is concerned in 
sex determination 

Peculiar Polish Whfat Cross —In crosses 
between Polish and Kubanka wheat Mr 1 L 
Engledow (Journ Gent tics vol 13 No 1) has studied 
the inheritance of length of glume the respective 
parental lengths being about 12 ram and 31 nun 
The F, generation was intermediate while in 1 f the 
three types could be classified by eye and ipproxi 
mated in numbers to the 1 2 1 ntio expected for 

a monohybnd difference The segregited types bred 
true in later generations while the intermediate tv pe 
continued to split The peculiarity was observed 
however that the Polish tv pe segregated 1111 8 had a 
mean glume length which had shifted from 31 to 
24 6 mm , and this shift was maintained in later 
generations 1 he nature of this permanent modihca 
tion in a character through crossing is discussed and 
it is pointed out that a multiple factor hypothesis of 
sue inheritance is insufficient to account for the 
results lhe same phenomenon his been observed 
in other wheat crosses but a complete explan ition is 
not at hand Perhaps the meisurement of ill 
glume lengths on each individual might aid in the 
analysis 

"Big Bud’ of Black Currant —This disease 
caused by the currant gall nute, is widespread through 
out Great Britain and nttuks and dcstrovs bliek 
currant bushes Hitherto no remedv his been dis 
covered I n the orchard of the Crichton Bov vl Institu¬ 
tion, Dumfries (a mental hospital) with 427 busht 
the following treatment (eighty third annual report for 
the year 1022 Crichton Royal Institution Dumfries) 
has been tried The ground round the bushes was com 
pletely covered with straw and dead branches whu h 
were then ignited (March 28 1922) The scorched 
branches of the bushes were then cut off to within six 
inches of the ground fresh straw was put on and the 
whole again burnt bo far the treatment has Incti a 
success, for (r) less than 10 per cent of the bushes h ive 
been lost, and (2) fully go per cent have made a good 
recovery, showing 2 3 feet growth of healthy wood 
with flower buds giving promise of 1 half crop the 
following (this) year and with no indication of tne 
mite at the end of 1922 

Date Palms of Iraq —lhe Agricultural Director¬ 
ate Ministry of Interior Iraq has issued the third 
memoir of a senes upon dates and date cultivation of 
the Iraq In the memoir, V H W Dowson bnefly 
desenbes some of the better known varieties of the 
female palms of the Iraq and the dates they produce 
the earlier memoirs have dealt with the habit 
cultivation, and yield of the palms Some of these 
vaneties differ markedly in habit of growth and in 
average yield of produce, and the dates are by no 
means all the same, differing probably as much to 
the expert observer as do the different apples displayed 
in the shop window to the average English buyer to 
whom all dates are very much alike It is interesting, 
for example, to learn that the Ista-amran palm 
forming some 45 per cent of the palm population of 
the Shatt A 1 Arab, produces a date which the Arab 
would class among the " hot,” »e relatively in¬ 
digestible dates This palm gives relatively low 
yields, and yet probably one-third of the dates 
exported from Basrah are of this variety! Obviously, 
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with attention turned to varieties their quality and 
yield, there are great possibilities before the date 
industry Iraq containing, it is estimated, some 
thirty million date palms at present the author 
reports the demand for Iraq dates is only increasing 
in the United States Prepared originally for the 
purposes of the Revenue Department of the Iraq 
this memoir is a tribute to the industry of a recently 
constituted Administration and to its author, who 
confesses that its preparation has been rather a 
recreation than 1 labour because the date palm is 
so mterwovi n into the history liter iture and life of 
the \rab race ” 

V Causal Okumsm of Nasal Pols pus —In his 
tnunoir on Rhmospaytdrum Seebert (Trans Itoval 
Soi 1 dmlrargli vol hu part 11 No 16) Prof 
J H Ashworth has accomplished a notable piece 
of woik and one which forms a valuable contri 
hutum to medical biology 1 Ins remarkable organism 
hitherto placed among the Sporo/oa but regarded 
bv Prof Ashworth as a unicellular fungus, prob¬ 
ably belonging to the ChytridineT is responsible for 
the development of 1 form of nasal polypus in 
human beings Fortunately it appeirs to be rare 
it iny rite among Europe ins anti its geographical 
distribution is peculiar imhiding Inmi Ceylon 
Aigentmi and Tcimesset USA (on< case) Prof 
Ashworth w is able to study the organism in the case 
of in Indian medical student at Edinburgh and gives 
a (let tiled anil beautifully illustrated account ot the 
life history Attempts to cultivate the parasite in 
other amm ils or in vitro have oeeta unsuccessful and 
the method of infection is unknown 

fur Divonian Kirmaiion in Aisiuajiv — Dr 
\V M Benson x Materials for the study o f the 
Dtvoman Palaeontology of Australia • (Rec Oeol 
Surv New S Wales vol x pt 2) is a memoir that 
will be much appreented by geological students It 
begins with in historical introduction m which the 
author sketches the progress in discovert of the 
Devonian nicks of Australia and their separation 
from the Siluri in with which they had beei formerly 
associated lhe rocks and their contents of the 
severd faunil provinces art next described as well 
as the distribution of the Australian Devonian fauna 
There is also a chipter on Middle Devonian \ ulcan 
leity An excellent bibhogriphy and a ustful register 
of the fossil localities follow lut whvt will prove of 
most use to the general student is the verv mil census 
and tndex of both fauna and flora which forms half 
of the memoir and includes ri ferenees to close on two 
hundred genera 

Upper Ckliacious Dinosaukia from Aiim rta — 
From among a collection of fossil vertebrate's in the 
University of Alberta obtained from Upper Cretaceous 
beds (Belly River formation) of the Red Deer River 
( W Gilmore has singled out and describes, with 
excellent figures some exceedingly interesting Dino 
saurs (Canadian Field Naturalist vol xxxvu No 3) 
Corythosaurus ercavalus n sp is the second species 
of a genus the skull of which m its general 01 time 
recalls that of a bird rather than a reptile In the 
case of this Dinosaur, however the beak portion of 
the skull is formed by the premaxillaries, the entire 
upper and posterior portion of the crest being occupied 
bv the nasal bones Quite other m aspect is the skuII 
of all the Upper Cretaceous armoured Dinosaurs in 
them it is greatly depressed and has a broadly rounded 
muzzle A well-preserved skull and right ramus, 
which the author tentatively refers to Europlocephalus 
tutus, Lambe, lias afforded him the opportunity of 
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contributing to the knowledge of the cranium of this Jacques Cartter, which carries weather experts and 
group for with the exception of the type of Pano- disseminates and broadcasts weather forecasts daily 
losaurus tmrus, Lambe, only unsatisfactory fragments in both English and French, aided by reports from 
ave hitherto been available The author further shore stations and from ships within call 
directs attention to some features in the cranial 

structure of a specimen of Eoceratops from the same Atomic Radii in Crystals —In a short paper in 
district as well as to the first occurrence in the Bely the Proceedings of the US National Academy of 
River formation of a lacertian reptile, as evinced by Sciences for February Dr R W G Wyckoff discusses 
the discovery of a dorsal vertebra bearing a striking wl th the aid of numerical data the hypothesis that 
resemblance in sue and form to those of the genus the atoms G f eac h element are of a definite size, and 
baniwa that crystals are built up by their packing together 

„ The calculation of the sphere of influence ’ of atoms 

Mlteorology oft hi Guli of Boihnia - Several can now be made from four independent starting 
papers dealing with the meteorology of the Gulf of points from metals, from the diamond and divalent 
Bothnia and the northern part of Sweden have lately metal carbonates of the calcite group from pyrites 
appeared In " Strom och Vmdobservationer vul (FeS,) and with the aid of caesium dichloro iodide 
Tyrskeppen (Havsforsknings Instituted No 13 (CsCU) 1 he metals do not fit well into the scheme 
1922) Mr G Granqvist records the wind direction calcite and related minerals present difficulties because 
and force at certain Finnish lightships, four in the G f the two different assignments of position which 
Gulf of Finland and seven m the Gulf of Bothnia have been made to the oxygen atoms while the 
during 1921 The records are of varying lengths of results from pyrites and caesium dichloro iodide are 
time, in most cases from June to November or in substantial agreement and are chosen as offering 
December, but in two cases for January also Observa the basis for the fairest test of the hypothesis It is 
tions were taken three times daily In Statens claimed that numerous results (given m the paper) 
Metcorologisk Hydrografiska Anstalt, 1 No 4 (Stock not in accord with the hypothesis show conclusively 
holm 19Z2), Dr C J Ostnian has a paper on ' Re- that the latter is not in harmony with experiment— 
cherchcs sur les grands vents prds de la cote suedoise a result which might be anticipated on theoretical 
du Golfe de Botme ’ The observations deal with grounds although approximate agreement is obtained 
the winds above force 7 on the Beaufort scale in f n isomorphous crystals composed of only two kinds 
eleven lighthouses and ^lightships As a rule the G f atoms where the interatomic distances have 

. j. _ a( jdttive properties In cases of compounds where 

the atomic environments are different, the interatomic 
distances may change by sev eral tenths of an \ngstrom 


C.asoi ine in thi Unitfd Siaifs —The natural 
gas gasoline industry in the United States continues 
to expand and trie total production of nearly 
450 000 000 gallons of gasoline in 1921 exceeded that 
of 1920 by some 145 000 000 gallons according to 
statistics recently published in an advance chapter of 
Radio in Ri lation to Wlaihi r Obsfrvahons the Mineral Resources of the United States for 1921 
—W cather reports by wireless telegraphy and by the 1 he value of the gasoline produced however dropped 
radiophone as received and disseminated m the to 10,000 000 dollars less than in the previous year 
United States from the beginning of this century to owing to the break in the petroleum market and the 
the present date are dealt with by Mr F B Calvert general lowering of prices The processes involved in 
of the US \\ eather Bureau in the U S Monthly the production of natural gas gasoline are constantly 
Wealhir Review for January The history of the undergoing changes and there is obviously still 
initiation and the development of the radio service plenty of room for improvement of the plants employed 
is full of interest and is dealt with fiom the year 1895, The compression process of extraction is fast giving 
when Marconi commenced his investigations in wire way to the absorption process not because the latter 
less telegraphy until the inauguration of radiophone is technically more efficient but because the product 
weather broadcasting through the United States in obtained by the absorption process is more uniform 
February last The Weather Bureau was the pioneer stable, and commands a higher market price The 
of all agencies of the U S Government m mvestiga- combination of both compression and absorption 
tions and experiments in wireless telegraphy It is processes however, is finding increasing favour with 
stated by the author that m his opinion meteorology operators, and may quite conceivably become the 
will advance hand m hand with radio, and that there standard plant of the future Production of gasoline 
must be dose and undisturbed contact between the on a large scale is faced with certain problems which 
agencies engaged in meteorological and radio activities are not always easy to contend with , for example 
Meteorology is essentially an international science, summer temperatures frequently cause difficulty m 
and weather has no national allegiance Weather cooling the water sufficiently for condensation while 
conditions prevailing in one country to-day may cold weather, on the other hand, aids condensation 
affect another to morrow, or perhaps a week hence to such an extent that pipe-line freezing occurs 
The author is very strongly impressed with the interrupting the transport of the gasoline Another 
importance of exchange of meteorological reports problem seriously affecting the industry is that 
between different countries and especially among the connected with waste of gas which must inevitably 
nations in the Northern Hemisphere, in which radio occur when a new well is brought in obviously, in 
must play a large and important part Daily weather operating a new lease, it is not policy to install an 
forecasts and storm warnings for all interested in expensive plant until the probable output of gas from 
agriculture ashore and for all vessels afloat in the several wells has been gauged , drilling these new 
open ocean and elsewhere have now become the wells takes time, and thus in developing a property 
common property of all Mention is made of the much gas is initially lost which it would undoubtedly 
forecasting demonstrated by the French training-ship pay to treat for gasoline 
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twelve months The paper contains a discussion of 
the direction and nature of the depressions which 
influence the Gulf The meteorological observations 
taken it the Swedish station it Abisko in I apland 
during the year 1921 are published (Abisko Natur 
\etcnskapliga Station, Stockholm 1923) The hourly 
data are given in txtenso with the legends of the tables 
in both Swedish and French They include records 
of the water temperature in Lake lornetrask 
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The Royal Society Conversazione 


'T'HE first of the two annual conversaziones of the 
* Royal Society was held at Burlington House 
on May 16 when Sir Charles Sherrington and the 
officers of the Society received the fellows ind guests 
In the space available it is impossible to deal ade 
quately with all the exhibits so we proposi to group 
them according to subject and to give a brief avvount 
of some of the items m each group 

The National Institute of Industrial Psychologv 
exhibited some results of the researches it has under¬ 
taken, among which were curves obt lined by Dr 
G H Miles and Mr Eric 1 armer showing the UUcts 
of encouraging rhythmical movements iml of reducing 
needless decisions Output increased by more than 
35 per cent despite which the workers spontaneously 
testified to their lessened fatigue Mr Eric banner 
also demonstrated the reduction of after images pro 
duced by using a frosted glass on the miner s standard 
electric lamp 

The effect of temperature on the biologic il action 
of light was illustrated in a demonstration arranged 
by the National Society for Medical Research (Dr 
I eonard Hill and Dr A Lidmow) Hav infusori 1 
were exposed m shallow quartz cells to the mercury 
vapour lamp The quart/ cell in each case is attached 
to a glass cell through which witer is urculittd it a 
given temperature Ihe lethal powir of ulln yiolet 
rays is manifested by granulation and loss of mobility 
and at 2o r C these signs appear in about one third 
of the time required at io° f Mr II J Buchanan 
Wollaston had an interesting exhibit shoyving the 
value of markings on herring scales as a means for 
estimating age and growth rate of the fish Scales 
from the same fish may have widely ditfcnng numbirs 
Of rings those on the outer part of the large scales 
should be read in groups anil the age checked In 
mejpis of dorsal scales and key scales lhe ages 
deduced are much less than those obtained by Danish 
workers 

Some developments in microscopy yverc illustrated 
by the exhibits of Mr Conrad Beck and the National 
Institute for Medical Research (Mr J h Barn lrd 
Mr John Smiles and Mr b Welch) Mr Beck 
showed a new illuminator for opaque objects, con 
sisting of an aplanatic ring of glass silvered on the 
back surface, which enables a short focus reflector of 
great light intensity to be used with powers as high 
as 4 mm (1/6) 

The Director Royal Botanic Gardens kew 
showed specimens of efwatakala grass (\fthnn, 
minuttflora P Beauv ) a valuable pasture grass in 
the tropics, reported to he repugnant to the tsetse 
-fly This property appears to be due either to the 
aroma of the oil exuded by the hairs on the leaves 
or to its stickiness In another exhibit species of 
Psychotria Pavetta, and Kraussia (Rubiacea) with 
nodular swellings in their leaves, due to the presence 
of colonies of bacteria, were shown The bacterium 
can assimilate free nitrogen from the air The 
Physical Department, Rothamsted Experimental 
Station Harpenden (Dr B A keen, with Mr L M 
Crowther ana Mr W B Haines) had exhibits dealing 
with flocculation and deflocculation m soils An 
automatic electrical balance, devised by Pi of Oden 
and Dr Keen, gives a continuous time record of the 
accumulating weight of deposit from a soil suspension 
Analysis of the time-weight curve thus obtained gives 
an indication of the type of soil 

Messrs J J Griffin and Sons Ltd showed a 
" Boys " integrating and recording gas calorimeter 
which has already been described in Nature (August 
19, 1922, vol no, p 251) Dr Hele-Shayv exhibited 
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his stream lint filter which causes the fluid which 
has to be filtered to flow with stream line motion 
11 is is done by forcing the fluid down holes drilled 
through panlltl sheets of paper impervious to the 
fluid itself the fluid escapes bv passing between the 
sheets of paper Ilirtv water irid oil, ind water 
containing a dye were all freed of foreign material 
Among the exlubits of the Intern itional W cstern 
1 lie trie (ompmy was a low voltage k Rhode ray 
osi lllograph The instrument consists of a glass tube 
in which 1 kathode rav is gener ited between a hot 
fil unent kathode and a small tubular anodi The ray 
is rendi red v lsible by striking a fluorescent screen at 
the end of the tube It is dcfitited on passing 
between two pairs of plates to which two alternating 
potentials are ipplied lhe fluorescent spot then 
traces out a curve which is 1 graph of the rtlation 
between tin two potentuls Among the exhibits of 
tin Research Dejiartnunt Woolwich was an appara¬ 
tus for tin detection of feeble \ lav beinis by smoke 
clouds A smoke cloud hav ing a 11 it top is produced 
in e small ch itnber hi low an electrode maintained 
at a potential of lbout joo v olts 1 veil a feeble X ray 
lit mi striking the cloud produces ions some of winch 
itt ich themselves to the smoke partu Its and the 1 itter 
can be seen rising from the top of the cloud \ ebrono 
grqih for use with a photographic rei order was also 
shown Time intervals of t 1 oooth second are recorded 
on a moving cine niatograph record by interrupting the 
sjiot light from an Linthoven galvanometer bv means 
of 1 wheel with 20 rulial vanes which is made to 
revolve it 50 revolutions per second The accuracy 
of the recorder for long or short time intervals is at 
least 1 /10 oooth second 

Mr S ( Brown exhibited a frenophont a form 
of loud speaking telephone in which the sound is 
amjihtied by friction l he telephonic current con 
trois the pressure of a small cork pad upon a revolving 
gl iss disi ind the van ttions m the resulting fric 1 lonal 
drag arc applied to the telephone diaphragm of the 
instrument \ erv clc ir artu ulation is produced In 
an exhibit by the Cambridge and Paul In trument 
Co I til a phonic motor driven by a tuning fork 
controls l contact on a circular lheostat which is 
rotated by a direi t currc nt motor If the latter gains 
or loses speed rdativclv to the phonic motor the 
rheostat automatically synchronises the motor with 
the tuning fork 1 he niech inisin was designed by 
Dr W Rosenham 

t urious as well is interesting were the exhibits of 
Mr Harrison Clew who showed a bar in ignet of 
cobalt steel floating abov e the opposed poles of a 
fixed nagnet (Naiuui May 12 p OO9) and of Mr 
1 Hatschek who hail a number of permanent 

hanging drop and vortex forms produced bv 
running gtlatm sol into suitible coagulating solutions 
while Am device of Mr D Nortliall Laurie showing 
photomicrographs of crystals in colour mounted to 
show changing tints was very striking Colour photo¬ 
graphs (Paget process) are taken of the subject, and 
the slides are constructed to allow the viewing screen 
to be moved across the transparency The tint of 
the slide then changes from green through various 
intermediate colours to red, just as the tint of cry stals 
examined under a microscope by polarised light can 
he made to change Ihere were other specimens and 
pieced of interesting apparatus, such as that shown 
bv Messrs Adam Hilger Ltd , for optical research, 
but a fuller account cannot be attempted 

During the evening Sir Richard Paget lectured on 
the reproduction of vowel sounds and Mr Walter 
Heape on the Heape and Gryll rapid cinema machine 
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Conference of 

I N the programme of the annual conference of the 
universities of the United Kingdom which was 
held on May 12 at King's College, I ondon, the first 
place was given to the subject of the financial outlook 
of the universities The income and expenditure 
for 1921-22 of the universities and university colleges 
of Great Britain in receipt of annual Treasury grants 
are displayed m Tables 7 and 8 of the returns recently 
published by the University Grants Committee The 
aggregate income of these institutions (Oxford and 
Cambridge are excluded from the returns, their 
grants having been special emergency ” grants) is 
shown as 3,578,768/, derived from Parliamentary 
grants (35 3 per cent) bees for tuition and examina¬ 
tion (35 7 per cent), Local Authorities' grants (xi 7 
per cent), Endowments (10 3 per cent) Donations 
and Subscriptions (2 7 per cent) and other sources 
(4 3 per cent) Of expenditure 49 3 per cent was 
on Salaries of Teaching Staff 134 per cent on 
other Departmental Maintenance, 131 per cent 
on Maintenance of Premises, and 10 2 per cent 
on Administration 

The outstanding feature of the situation is the 
cramping of university activities owing to want of 
funds " The grave condition of commerce and 
industry," says the Committee, " has temporarily 
called a halt to the forward movement which derived 
its impulse from tho experience of the War such a 
halt was natural—perhaps inevitable—but it cannot 
be prolonged without arresting developments which 
ran only be neglected at grave risk to national 
efficiency The Committee finds in the universities’ 
expenditure on their libraries an illustration of the 
parsimony which they are compelled to practise In 
a report dated February 3, 1921 the Committee 
directed special attention to the vital necessity of 
proper provision for library maintenance and declared 
that the character and efficiency of a university may be 
gauged by its treatment of this, its central organ and 
it now characterises the expenditure on libraries and 
museums in 1921-22 as dangerously small” 2he 
whole expenditure under this head was about as 
much as is spent on the upkeep of their libraries by 
the two universities of Chicago and California The 
Committee is satisfied that at practically all the 
universities the greatest care has been taken to limit 
expenditure to essentials, and to get full value out 
of every pound spent It follows that if the develop¬ 
ments so urgently necessary for national efficiency 
are to take place the universities’ incomes must be 
augmented 

The discussion at the conference followed generally 
the lines of Dr Adami's paper read at the Universities’ 
Congress of 1921, and was directed especially to the 
question how far it is possible and desirable to obtain 
increases of annual grants from Local Authorities 
Sir Theodore Monson suggested that provincial 
universities may be regarded as beneficial alike to 
(1) their students, (2) the cities they are located in 
and the surrounding districts, and (3) the nation 
and that where more than two-thirds of the university's 
income is obtained from the students and the nation, it 
is not unreasonable to look to local sources for an 
increase of their contribution He adduced statistics 
showing that if cities which at present grant to their 
universities less than the produce of a penny rate, and 
counties and neighbouring boroughs which make 
grants equal to less than a halfpenny rate, were to 
increase their grants to these standards respectively, 
the English provincial universities would benefit to 
the extent of 55,000/, or 4 per cent of their total 
incomes, there are, moreover, a number of counties 
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and boroughs within the spheres of influence of 
universities which do not at present make grants to 
them Nor should it be difficult to convince local 
bodies of the great value to their constituents of a 
flourishing university m their midst The services 
the universities can render to local communities may 
not be measurable m terms of money but are not the 
less substantial among them being assistance in the 
scientific development of local industries and the 
fostering of a spirit of regional independence General 
appreciation on the part of local authorities of the 
value of such services should go far to minimise the 
dangers to which attention was directed by several 
speakers at the conference, of dependence on grants 
out of rates 

With the exception of a remark bv the president 
of the Board of Education to the effect that he 
believed the race of ' pious donors ” is not yet 
extinct no suggestion was made as to the possibility 
of increasing endowments lhe income from endow 
ments not appropriated to specific purposes is shown 
in the Grants Committee’s tables to amount at present 
to 155 230/, or 4 per cent of the total income 
the income from appropriated endowments is 
215,350/ Several speakers acknowledged the 111 
estimable value of the services to the universities of 
Sir William McCormick s Committee in helping them 
to meet the ensis in their financos produced by the 
War The president of the Board of Education 
while assuring the universities that there is at present 
no disposition in Parliament to challenge their 
autonomy observed that they would always need to 
be on their guard against claims that with the exten 
sion of State aid should go extension of State control 

In opening the discussion on " Music as a University 
Subject," Sir Henry Hadow made a vigorous plea for 
full recognition by the universities of the study of 
musical works as being on a par with, if not 1 
part of, literature This recognition would involve 
its acceptance as an optional subject for the B \ 
degree The discussion brought to light the fact 
that alike in London, in Wales, and in Scotland the 
recognition of music as an optional subject for 
matriculation is being considered, and that the 
northern English universities' loint matriculation 
board bas adopted, and the Oxford and Cambridge 
schools examination board is considering, an 
adequate music syllabus for their school certificate 
examination 

The discussion on ' lhe Universities and Training 
for Administrative and Municipal Life,” opened by 
Sir William Beveridge who was ably followed by 
Sir Josiah Stamp showed that the liveliest interest is 
being taken in this subject both within and without 
the universities* and that this has been greatly 
stimulated by the establishment last year of the 
Institute of Public Administration Most of the 
speakers were in favour of the universities providing 
in this connexion, not preliminary professiona’ 
training, but courses suitable for persons who havi 
already entered on their official careers The courses 
would be framed in consultation with representatives 
of centfal and local government authorities with the 
view of junior officials being released from theii 
ordinary auties for attendance on them 

Mr Arthur Greenwood, M P, spoke on " Labour 
and the Universities,” and a paper by the Master ol 
Balliol on extr&rinural education was read 

The discussions were marked throughout by an 
animation which proved that the subjects were well 
chosen A report of the proceedings will, we are 
informed, be published by the Universities' Bureau 
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The Department of Geology, University 
of Liverpool 

New Gift from Sir William Hlrdman 


AN Tuesday, May 15, the Council of the University 
of Liverpool accepted a gift of 20 000/ from Sir 
William A Herd man for the provision of a new 
building for the Department of Geology Sir William 
Herdman desired his gift to be associated with the 
memory of the late Lady Herdman and that the 
new laboratories should bear her name It will be 
recollected that, after urging for many years the 
desirability of the foundation of a chur of giologv 
in the University Sir William Herdman m compmy 
with Lady Herdman, eventually offered the Urnver 
sity the sum of 10 000/ for the purpose of endowing 
the George Herdman chair in memory of their only 
son who was killod in action in 1910 

Largely through the foresight of Sir William 
Herdman and Sir Alfred Dale the late Vice Chancellor 
of the University accommodation had been reserved 
m an extension of the Zoology Department lhe 
Geological Department thus consisted of two floors 
and a library, but the new professor had the greit 
advantage of dividing up the shell of the building 
into suitable laboratories and of equipping them for 
special needs Sir William Herdman hid been 
securing for many years valuable collections and 
books in preparation for the future department I ht 
equipment of the laboratories was assisted very 
materially bv a gift of 2000I from Mrs and Miss 1 Jolt 
relatives of Lady Herdman long well known for 
their great and numerous benefai tions to the (Inner 
sity Many other donations towards equipment and 
the cost of purchasing collections etc were made 
by Sir William and Lady Herdman in the succeeding 
years, and sever il students in the Department had 
reason to be grateful for their kind and practical help 
The School of Geology founded in 1917 has grown 
rapidly—not unexpected, when it is remembered 
that Liverpool has long been known fot such dis 
tmguished amateur geologists as G H Morton 
C Mellard Reade H C Beasley and J I omas and 
its active Geological Society with a sixty years record 
of published work The accommodation of the 
Department has for the past three years been in 
sufficient for its needs, and Sir William and 1 k 1 \ 


Herdman frequently expressed their desire to s 
the school housed more fitly Lady Hcrdin 11 
sudden and lamented death last autumn prevented 
the new gift being a joint one but it was a happv 
thought of *Sir William Herdman to associate the 
names of wife and son with the laboratories and chan ] 


jespectively 

Apart from this valuable assistance towards the 
furtherance of geological work it may be recalled 
that in 1919 Sir William and Lady Herdman also 
endowed the chair of oceanography in the University 


University and Educational Intelligence 
Aberdeen —Dr H R Kruvt, professor of physical 
chemistry in the University of Utrecht, delivered a 
University lecture on May 14 his subject being 
'• The Electric Charge of the Colloids ” 

' The Students’ Gala Week in aid of the Aberdeen 
Hospitals has realised a nett sum of 4753/ 

Prof J Arthur Thomson has been appointed a 
member of the committee of inquiry on trawling 
St Andrews —Among the names of those on 
whom the Senatus Academicus has resolved to confer 
the honorary degree of LL D at the graduation 
ceremonial on July 6 are the following —Sir William 
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Henry Hadow vice chancellor of the University of 
Sheffield Mr Herbert William Richmond, Univer¬ 
sity lecturer m mathematics m the University of 
Cambridge and retiring president of the London 
Mathematical Society and Sir Robert Robertson 
chief Government chemist I ondon 

Bikminc ham — The Iluxkv Lecture is to be 
delivered on Thursday June 7 5 30 i> m at Mason 
Colhgt by Sir Arthur Keith who has chosen as Ins 
subject 1 he Origin of the British People 

Dr H H Sampson has bten appointed honorary 
assist int < urator of the surgical section of the Patho¬ 
logical Museum and Mr J S M Connell honorary 
issistant curator of the gyn riologic il section 
Prof John Robt rlson is to leprcscnt the University 
at the meeting of the National \ssociation for the 
Prevention of Tuberculosis to be held in Birmingham 
m [ulv next 

1 he Ingleby Lectures will be delivered it 4 o clock 
on May 30 and June 6 by Dr H Black, who will take 
is his subject lhe 1 nvestigation of the Alinuntarv 
Tract by X ravs The lectures arc open to all 
medical men 

Cambridcl —Dr W I H Duckworth Jesus 
College has been elected as representative of the 
University on the Generd Medic il Council 

Dr T Lloyd Jones Downing College h is been re 
elected demonstrator of medicine An honorary 
-degree of Master of Arts is to be conferred on Dr 
f T MacCurdy C orpus Chnsti College University 
lecturer in psychopathology 

Dt rham —An anonymous donor has presented the 
capit il sum of 12 000/ to Armstrong College, New- 
< istlc upon Tyne the interest of which is to be 
devottd to the establishment of research fellowships 
ind possibly prizes of similar character to the Adams 
prize at (ambridge, or m such other manner as the 
Council of the C ollcgc may decide is best calculated 
to promote original work in pure ind applied science 
md the humanities 

The Council of the College has decided to proceed 
immediately with the erection of a perm merit library 
it an estimated cost of some 40,000/ It has long 
been fe.lt that there is great need of a scholars library 
on the north east coast and it is hoped that when the 
new hbnry is built it will form a worthy centre for 
ill students ot the district, whether members of the 
University or not It is understood that the fin 
employment Grants Committee are favourably dis¬ 
posed to consider such a scheme as a work of public 
utility deserving assistance from public funds 

Edinburgh —On Wednesday, May if>, Prof H R 
Kruyt, of the University of Utrecht, delivered a 
lecture on 1 he Electric Charge of Colloids ’, and 
on friday May 18 Prof W dc Sitter of the Uni¬ 
versity of I eyden lectured on ‘ Problems of Funda¬ 
mental Astronomy ” 

London —Piof Leonard Bairstow has been ap¬ 
pointed as from September 1 next to the Zaharofi 
chair of aviation tenable at the Imperial College 
of Science and Technology He has been head of 
the Aeronautical Department of the National Physical 
Laboratory and since 1920 has been professor of 
aerodynamics at the Imperial College 

Dr C L Boulenger has been appointed as from 
September 1 next to the University r. hatr of zoology 
tenable at Bedford College Since 1922 he has 
been lecturer in, and temporary head of, the depart¬ 
ment of zoology at the college He is the author 
of a number of papers on Coelenterata, he lmi ntho lo gy 
and other subjects ’ 

Miss B E M Hosgood has been appointed as 
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from September i next to the University readership 
in geography tenable at Bedford College In 191° 
she was appointed assistant lecturer in geography 
at the College, and has been since 1920 head of that 
department 

Dr John Marshall has been appointed as from 
September z next to the University readership in 
mathematics tenable at Bedford College He has 
been junior lecturer in m ithematics at University 
College Dundee and senior lecturer in mathematics 
at University College Nottingham Since 1920 he 
has been senior lecturer in mathematics at University 
College Swansea 

Oxford —On Miy 15 a decree was passed by 
Convocation authorising the presentation of an 
address to the Universities of Pans and Strasbourg 
on the occasion of the celebration of the centenary ot 
the birth of Louis Pasteur 

It has been decided to offer an annual scholarship 
in chemistry under the will of the late Charles Day 
Dowling Gibbs 

A prize m natural science has been established by 
Mrs Linilv Poulton in memory of her daughter 
Hilda Ainley Walker, open to women members of 
the Society of Oxford Home Students 

fur Flkn Richards Research Prize of 1000 dollars 
for 1924 is bung offered for theses by women based 
on independent laboratory research If the prize 
should not be awarded a grant may be made under 
certain conditions Information respecting the prize, 
and application forms are obtainable from Dr I ill in 
Welsh, Goucher College Baltimore Maryland U S A , 
or from Mrs Samuel I' Clarke WiUiamstown, Mass 
USA 

Tin Dr Ldith I’echey Phipson post graduate 
scholarship value tool a vear for not more than three 
years will be awarded in June bv the council of the 
I ondon (Royal I ree Hospital) School of Medicine for 
Women 1 he scholarship is open to all medical 
women preferably coming from India, or going to 
work in India and is for assistance m post graduate 
study The latest date for the receipt of applications 
(which should be sent to the Warden and Secretary of 
the School 8 Hunter Street W C 1) is May 31 

Thi Board of Education is organising short summer 
courses of instruction for teachers in technical and 
evening schools (Form 105c U ) Engineering science 
and electrical engineering are dealt with at Oxford 
and Birmingham Both courses commence at Bir 
mingham on July 23 and are concluded (July 28 to 
August 8) at Oriel College Oxford The courses 
include practicil work on heat engines hydraulics 
mechanics, materials electrical testing wireless, 
therino electricity and magnetic testing Building 
science is divided into two courses (a) building 
mechanics and structures and ( b) general science and 
laboratory work both at Westminster 1 raining 
College, Horseferry Road, London S W 1 Applica¬ 
tions to attend these courses, to be obtained and 
returned through the local Education Authority if 
the teacher is working under such an authority, must 
be received by the Board of Education not later 
than June 1 

Thf Manchester Municipal College of Technology 
is this year celebrating its ' coming of age " ft 
originated in Mechanics’ Institution founded m 
1824 wcjth the object, common to many similar 
foundations of the second quarter of the nineteenth 
century, of enabling mechanics and artisans to 
become acquainted with such branches of science as 
are of practical application m the exercise of their 
trades Conceived without much regard to the 
principles of industrial psychology, the methods 
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employed commonly failed to attract people of the 
class for whom they were intended, and thirty' years 
after its foundation a vice-president of the Manchester 
institution remarked ‘ Nature was as bountiful to 
the working class in talent and energy as to the 
higher classes,” but “ those for whom this institution 
was destined did not avail themselves of it and 
until we enforced education upon all classes 
Mechanics Institutions successful as they might be 
to some classes would not produce the great advantage 
they might otherwise do ’’ 1 he Pans exhibition of 

1867 having attracted attention to a growing 111 
fenonty of English arts and crafts a cry was again 
raised for technical education among workmen and 
this was echoed by the directors of the Manchester 
institution who m their report for 1868 approved 
of recurring to a system of education the basis of 
which was prescribed m the original preamble, viz 
to instruct the working classes in the principles of 
the arts they practise ' In 1882 it was converted 
into a technical school which was in 1892 taken over 
by the City Corporation The College into winch 
it has grown had in 1921-22 an income of 143 0001 
of which nearly 64 per cent (more than the produce 
of a 4d rate) was provided bv the C orporation Of 
the 6223 students 553 were taking courses of uni 
versity standard An interesting series of articles 
upon the work and development of the College has 
been contributed to the Manchester Cxty News by 
the former principal, Mr J H Reynolds 

Among the various links connecting abstract 
science and engineering is the scientific education of 
engineers Thirty years ago Sir William Anderson 
deplored the fact that except in the noble endow 
ments of the City and Guilds schools and the Govern¬ 
ment institutions at bouth Kensington in London 
the movement to secure the necessary training 
languished for want of adequate support Sir 
Richard Glazebrook, 111 his “ James Forrest 
lecture to the Institution of Civil Engineers on May 4 
made reference to this, and gave a brief outline of the 
conditions at present The City and Guilds Collegi 
—the Engineering Department of the Imperial 
College—opened in 1886 with 35 students m July 
1922 there weie 492 engineering students in the 
College and 138 students of the Royal College of 
Science and the Royal School of Mines were also 
receiving instruction The numbers for the Schools 
of the University of London and its other institutions 
were not quoted but it may be said that these show 
corresponding increases In the period from 1903 to 
1922 London University conferred 1294 internal and 
756 external engineering degrees The growth in the 
provincial universities and colleges has also been very 
large Among other hopeful signs is the increasing 
interest in the education of apprentices shown by 
trades unions a report on this subject was presented 
at the Trades Union Congress last year The scheme 
of industrial bursaries started m 1911 by the Royal 
Commission for the Exhibition of 1851 is for the 
award of bursaries to students who have done well 
in some branch of science and who propose to go into 
works Up to December last about 19,000/ has been 
expended ott 185 bursars The scheme is an ex¬ 
tremely useful one and could be extended with 
advantage Many young men find it extremelv 
difficult, after a successful college career, to obtain 
adequate works experience without causing an 
intolerable dram on the slender resources of their 
parents It is also of interest to record that there is 
an increasing demand by employers for college- 
trained men , the associations of works and colleges 
were greatly strengthened during the War, and many 
firms now prefer men for their staffs who possess 
university degrees 
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Societies and Academies 

IONDON 

Royal Society, May 17—A E H Tutton (1) 
A universal interferometer Ihe essential feature is 
a travelling microscope driven by a spccullv con 
Structed fine screw along a true V and plane guiding 
bed one ol the two glass reflecting surfaces is 
carried rigidly with it and the amount of its motion 
is measured directly m monochromatic interference 
bands There is an autocolhmating telescope with 
micrometer eyepiece t vicuum tube on the elbow 
tube i constant deviation prism for the selection 
of the monochromatic radi ition to be used end 
large truly worked gl iss interference discs The 
telescope is mounttd to the light and the driving 
wheel to the left ind the to inch long V and pi inc 
bed in its rigid cirrying plinth bed is suppoitid 
on pillirs at the Airy positions for no flexure the 
whole being mounted on a he ivy rectangular bast 
The lirge middle spice on the litter is availible 
for a large circular work table with every possible 
requirement of adjustment for supporting the object 
or its manipulating ipparatus (2) A wave-length 
torsometer ind its use with the univers il inter 
ferometer This is 1 refinement of the Voigt instru¬ 
ment for determining tlu torsion const mts of small 
bodies It is essentially 1 miniature 1 itlie bed 
carrying two sunil ir but mutuilly reversed wheel- 
and-chuck fittings the chucks for gripping the object 
bar ends and the wheels which move solidly with 
the chucks for delivering flic fence couple at one end 
and holding the object hrmlv at the other the two 
ends being intcrch ingeable The power band passes 
round the lower half of one pulley wheel and thence 
over a larger pulley-wheel on a st ind ird The end 
depending fiom m front of the latter term mites in 
a loop of the cord band, into which the hook carried 
by the weight can be Ulowcd slowly to fall until 
the whole weight is acting in twisting tin object 
bar The torsometer is supported on the work t ible 
of the universal interferometer it is rigidly clamped 
with the two aluminium raduls earned d\ the object 
bar neir its two ends, in contact near their ujiper 
terminations with the blunt knife edge ends of the 
two sliders The Grayson ruling signal is ccnticd 
under the microscope wnen the raclnl under observl- 
tion is just in complete contact with the slider On 
deliveung the weight and effecting the twist, the 
slide ind signil move, ind the movement is followed 
by driving the microscope by the big wheel of the 
interferometer until the signal mark is again centred 
the number of interference bands effecting their 
transit being counted —L N G Filon and F C 
Harris On the diphasic nature of glass as shown 
by photo elastic observations A block of flint glass 
was heated to about 400° C , when it showed some 
signs of softening it was then allowed to cool under 
longitudinal pressure On removing the pressure it 
was found to have become permanently doubly- 
rcfracting The residual stress which should produce 
the observed amount of double refraction docs not 
balance according to the laws of statics It is deduced 
that a crypto-stress " exists, which does not 
manifest itself optically This leads to the conclusion 
that the glass is ntot homogeneous, but behaves as 
a mixture of two components or phases—C E 
Inglis Stress distribution in a rectangular plate 
having two opposing edges sheared in opposite 
directions Imagine a thin rectangular plate bounded 
by two horizontal lines AB CD and two vertical 
lines AD BC The two horizontal edges, while 
remaining straight and unchanged in length and in 
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distance from one another are displaced longitudinally 
in opposite directions the vertical edges being kept 
free from applied stress The plate being thin, 
the distribution of stress consequent on this deforma¬ 
tion is regarded as two dimensional and the stress 
(omponents are obtained through solutions of y 4 V =0 
Along the horizontal centre line the sticss starts 
from zero at the free edge increases rapidly and, 
for a plate m which the length is considerable com¬ 
pared with the depth the stress soon assumes a 
constant value but before doing so it overshoots 
tins value ind the curve of stres distribution m 
consequence develops humps near the free vertical 
edges If the length -breadth ratio of the plate is 
1 to 1 these humps combine to give a flat-topped 
curve If the plate is squart the coincidence of the 
humps m ikes the 1 urve approximate to a parabola 
—T H Havelock Studies in wave resistance 
influence of the form of the w iter-plane section of 
the ship In these calculations the ship is represented 
by 1 vtrtic il post of infinite depth the horizontal 
section of \ hich is similar to the water pi me section 
of 1 ship Ihe level hues of the model are varied, 
while the displiccmcnt is kept const mt In this 
manner a comp ir itive study is made of such problems 
in slup resist nice as the effect of finer lines and 
greater beam and of the difference between straight 
and hollow lines - W M H Greaves On a certain 
funily of periodic solutions of diffcrcnti il equations 
with in apphe ition to the triode oscillator There 
is unde r ccitam eonditions a discontinuous family 
ot periodic solutions of the equations dx/d(-/n( 
dvldt ~Mr) 1 M "hue \ (r) is t function of x only 
c and v are functions of x and y, pci iodic in v with 
jaeriod zr and expressible as Fourier Series in sines 
anel cosines of multiples of y the coefficients being 
functiems of x, not involving t explicitly ind m is 
1 const mt parameter An application as m ulc to 
the equation of Appleton and Van der Pol for the 
tnodc oscill itor the equ ition of wl icli can be reduced 
to a particul >r case of the above equations 

Geological Society, April 18 - Piof ' ( Seward, 
president ind aftuwards Di H II Thom is vice- 
president in the chair J 1 N Green The 

structure of the Bowmore-Portask -ug district of 
Isliy Quartzite is defined as containing a limit of 
10 per cent of felspar, more highly fel pathic rocks 
being termed arkose On this definition the Islay 
upper quartzite is throughout trui quartzite but 
the so-called lower quartzite is not quaitzitic bung 
composed of arkoses and grey wackc si ites identical 
with the matrix of the Portaskaig conglomerate , 
they have been grouped together as the Portaskaig 
beds Thus the dolomitic group intervenes between 
the Portaskaig beds and the Islay quartzite The 
supposedly Toiridoman Bowmore sandstone consists 
of arkoses and flags The flags, which, owing to 
isoclinal folding, have apparently an enormous thick¬ 
ness, are identical in minute detail with certain 
siliceo-argillaceous flags that always occur in the 
dolomitic group next to the Islay quartzite They 
are termed the Bowmore flags Thus there is no 
change of facies at the supposed thrust, and its 
presumed line ol outcrop shows that the rocks are 
folded up without disruption, except for some shear¬ 
ing on the reversed limbs of overfolds The Loch 
Skerrols thrust is non-existent The Bowmore flags 
are perfectly conformable to the white edge (a well- 
marked horizon) of the Islay quartzite the dolomitic 
flags associated with them are partly or wholly 
cut out in places by the Portaskaig Deds The latter 
arc probably younger than the dolomitic group 
On Beannan Dubh the rocks lie m isoclinal folds 
with low dip, by which the Portaskaig conglomerate 
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is brought up in anticlines The structure of Islay 
is probably synclinal Only one system of folding is 
required to explain the facts 

May 2 —Prof A C Seward, president, in the 
chair — J Joly The bearing of some recent advances 
in physical science on geology In his lecture Prof 
lolv_dealt with the subjects discussed in the article 
Surface Movements of the Earth s Crust ’’ in Nature 
of May 5 p 603 

Royal Anthropological Institute, May 1 —Mr 
H J E Peake in the chair—V Gordon Childe 
The Neolithic painted pottery of south-eastern 
Euiope The sites in question extended from the 
banks of the Dnieper m the Kiev Government to 
the slopes of the C arpathians, and are restricted 
to the fertile black earth ” belt Three groups 
were found an eastern group along the Dnieper 
(the Tnpolje culture proper) with much incised ware, 
a central group in Bessarabia, Moldavia, Bukowma, 
and Eastern Galicia where pottery with black 
paint predominated and a western group represented 
by Koszylowcc west of the Sereth with polychrome 
painting At Cucutem in Moldavia an older phase 
of this culture was discovered with polychrome 
pottery and good spiral designs The pamtea pottery 
comes cither from large rectangular structures of 
wattle and daub called ploshchadkv or from huts 
partly hollowed out in the earth (zemlyanky) No 
hearths h ive been found in the former, but the 
latter regularly contain an oven situated in a deeper 
trench filled with kitchen refuse No authenticated 
metal finds were reported from Schipmitz and at 
other parallel stations (except Cucutem II ) metal 
was either completely absent or represented only 
by small implements of pure copper Polished 
stone axes were also very rare but fine flints and 
numerous artefacts of bone date the culture to the last 
phase of the stone age The culture of the black 
earth ’ was ipparently terminated by the incursion of 
nomadic tribes 

May 14—Di A C Haddon past-president, in the 
chair —Mr J L P Murray Native administration in 
Papua The principle that government of the back¬ 
ward races should be in the interests of these races 
themselves has been followed by the Australian Govern¬ 
ment in the administration of P tpua It is necessary, 
however, to understand the Papuan character if an 
intelligent native policy is to be pursued, and on this 
account an anthropological department was instituted 
The indenture of women is not allowed in Papua 
except for domestic purposes under certain conditions 
The indenture of women would probably result m 
the breaking up of village life, wnich would put an 
end to any possibility of developing the territory 
through native enterprise Changes introduced into 
native life by the arrival of the white man can be 
classified as (1) moral (2) material, for the latter 
the Government must find a remedy or it fails in 
its duty altogether One most obvious remedy is 
work not merely m the interests of the white 
employer, but work for the native s own interest 
and on his own land The mtroduction of the 
native tax m Papua has made it possible to deal 
comprehensively with the question of native planta¬ 
tions, and plantations worked by natives in partner¬ 
ship with the Government The proceeds of the 
tax are used only for native education and for other 
purposes directfy for the benefit of the natives In 
the future the danger to the native under Australian 
rule lay in ' benevolent capitalism ” 

Linnean Society, May 3 —Dr A Smith Woodward, 
president, in the chair—W T Gordon Fossil 
coniferous genus Pitys The specimens were obtained 
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from beds of sihceous volcanic ash, at Gullane, 
17 miles east of Edinburgh, and comprised a new 
species, showing cortex and leaves , hitherto nothing 
was known of the genus except pith and wood — 
R Gurney The Crustacean plankton of the English 
Lake district — S L Ghose A systematic and 
ecological account of a collection of Blue-green Algae 
from Lahore —J Groves Notes on Indian Cliaro- 
phyta In 1882 representatives of the genera Chara 
and Nitella only were known from India Now a 
Nitellopsis, a Lychnothamnus, and three species of 
Tolypella have been recorded Within the past 
three years, in a comparatively small area, Mr 
G O Allen added three well-marked species to the 
Indian flora besides rediscovenng C Wallichn, of 
which only the male plant collected in 1809 by 
Dr Walhch was previously known, md establishing 
the occurrence of Nitellopsis obtusa (in Kashmir), 
the only previous Asiatic record of which was 
dependent on a poor specimen from Burinah — 
J G H Frew On the morphology of the head- 
capsulc and mouth parts of Chlorops tamopus Meig 
(Diptera) —A M Alston On the genital system 
of the wood-bonng beetle, Lyclus brunneus Steph 
Both of the ovipositor and the rectum are of great 
length 

Aristotelian Society, May 7 —Prof A N White- 
head, president, in the chair —L J Russell Some 
problems in the philosophy of J,eibmz The metu- 
pli> steal concept of the monad was reached in the 
liter part of Ieibniz’s philosophical development 
and the sources of the doctrine are only to be dis¬ 
covered by studying his writings, many of which 
arc undated m inuscripts, chronologically In the 

Discourse on Metaphysics ’’ (1686) we find he has 
arrived at the conception of created substance It 
was this conception which provided for him a rational 
justification of Ins view of the relation of God to 
the universe and of his conception of the universe 
as a harmony It was into this framework that the 
monadology was fitted Leibniz seems never to have 
doubted the vahdity of the conceptions of God as 
the architect of the world machine, and as the ruler 
of the republic of spirits The first saved him from 
the pantheism of Spinoza, which would have made 
the second irrational The reconciliation of the two 
conceptions presented the chief problem of his 
philosophy 

Zoological' Society, May 8 —Dr A Smith Wood¬ 
ward, vice-president, in the chair—H Burrell 
Note on a hibernating female specimen of the 
marsupial Acrobates pygmeeus —F M Duncan 
The microscopic structure of mammalian hairs, with 
especial reference to the hairs of the primates 

Optical Society, May 10 —Mr T Smith, vice- 
president, in the chair—J W French Stereoscopy 
re-stated Stereoscopic vision is possible only within 
certain limits For certain pairs of objects whether 
on the same or different horizons, there are generally 
two extreme critical points beyond which stereo¬ 
scopic vision breaks down For certain pairs of 
objects on the same horizon there are two inner 
critical points Objects of dissimilar form but 
approximately the same average angular dimensions 
can frequently be combined stereoscopically , thus 
a circle can be combined with a tnangle if their 
average angular dimensions are about equal When 
the angular dimensions are very different, combina¬ 
tion is generally impossible, thus, for example, 

I a thin line cannot be combined with a thick lme or 
tnangle When the pairs of objects are dissimilar 
m sue, there is only one pair of outer and inner 
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critical points if the objects are on the same horizon 
and one outer critical point if they arc on. different 
horizons For p urs -of objects any of which can be 
combined together, there are two pairs of such 
critical points 

Royal Meteorological Society, May 16—Dr C 
Chree, president, in the chair—M de tarle b Salter 
and J Glasspoole The fluctuations of annual ram- 
fall in the British Isles considered cartographically 
Maps expressing annual rainfall 1868-1921 as a 
percentage of the average, fall roughly into three 
types, indicating respectively (1) excess of oro- 
graphical ram (11) deficiency of orographical ram 
(ill) excess of cyclonic ram The mean range of 
vanation per annum is 35 per cent, with local 
extremes varying from -1 80 per cent to - 59 per 
cent In the earlier years the maxima were generally 
in the east m the middle of the period in the west 
and in the later years in the south The general 
rainfall varied from 136 per cent in 1872 to 77 per 
cent in 1887, the deviation exceeding 20 per cent 
in only 5 years and averaging 8 per cent From 
1868 to 1882 maxima occurred at intervals of 5 years 
from 1889 to 1909 of 3 years and from 1910 to 1921 
of 2 years There is also evidence of a long-period 
fluctuation with two maxims, about 40 years apart 
Annual pressure maps foi the same senes of years 
appear to show three main types of vanation due to 
(1) shifting of the S W wind dnft to N or S 
(u) changes m the gradient (111) local deflections 
of the isobars I ype (1) appears to detenmne the 
amount of general lainfill type (11) determines the 
distnbution of rainfall, tyj>e (111) iffccts both 
variables and includes all extremely dry or wet 
years —A \V Clayden An improved actinograph 
note on the influence of a glass shade Two similar 
bimetallic coils, like those used for thcmiogr iplis 
but with 7$ turns each are mounted about a common 
axis and attached to a recording pen 111 such a m inner 
that the movements of the pen register only the 
difference of temperature between the two coils 
The axis is fixed in a position parallel to the polar I 
axis with the coils at its ends The instrument 
stands in a ease so thit the coil at the lower end is I 
shaded from the sun, while the coil at the upper 
end is exposed under a hemispherical glass shade to 
full sunlight and is blackened The records foi five 
consecutive years from February 1914 show a rapid 
rise of radiation during January to April, a slight 
drop about the middle of May followed by a rise 
to June and a fall during the latter half of the year 
which is notably more gradual than the vernal rise 
—E E Benest Notes on the Sumatras ol the 
Malacca Straits These squalls usually blow from 
the south-west, and are more frequent between 
April and October A greater number is experienced 
between Malacca and Pulo Penang than between 
Malacca and Singapore ' Sumatras always occur 
at night, and are generally accompanied by thunder 
lightning and torrential rain, they seldom last 
more than two hours The strength of the wind 
is estimated as between 40 and 55 nules per hour 
A characteristic cloud formation is a heavy arch or 
bank of cumulo-nimbus, which ri c es to an estimated 
height of about 7000 ft and rapidly spreads over 
the whole heavens 

Paris 

Academy of Sciences, April 30 —M Albin Haller m 
the chair —A Haller and L Palfray The mixed and 
symmetrical 1 - ethanoic -1 - camphomethanoic esters 
and their saponification products These compounds, 
containing both the (CH, CO,H) and (CO a H) groups, 
attached to the same atom of the camphor molecule, 
NO 2795, VOL. Ill] 


form esters which arc singularly difficult to hydrolyse 
— A Calmette, A Boquet, and I N 4 gre Role of the 
terrain m the evolution of experimental tuberculosis 
m the rabbit and guinea pig The interval of time 
between the injection of tubercle culture into a 
rabbit and the death of the animal through tuber¬ 
culosis lias been proved to be inversely proportional 
to the number of bacilli inoculated, the bacilli arising 
from the same culture With guinea-pigs and 
rabbits the number of builli injected appears to be 
the mam factor m determining the time of evolution 
of the disease, and there are no md ications of a factor 
involving variable sensibility of the individual 
annn ils —Georges Bouligand The singularities of 
harmonic functions —A Sainte-Lague Networks — 

J Haag The gravitational field of « bodies A 
correction of an earlier note on the same subject — 
Louis Roy G iuss s theorem of least constraint 
llus theorem of Gauss is stated to be incorrect — 
M Cisotti Rem irks on the note Superficial 
circulation 1 by M P Noaillon —F Henroteau 
Variations of tlie spectrum of the star 0 , Ononis 
In addition to the ibsorption lines due to hydrogen 
md other elements a photograph of the spectrum 
taken at Ottawa in 1919 and J inuary 1920 showed 
fine intense emission lines These lines were not 
found by O Struve (V erkes Observatory) in 1922, 
but were present on a spectrogram taken March 2, 
1923 Hence this stir class 15 and not variable, 
shows bright lines only at intervals a m w phenomenon 
in astronomy —M ix Morand Ccitxm electromagnetic 
consequences of the pnnciple of relativity —L 
Dunoyer Induction spectra and spaik spectra 
Reply to 1 1 titicism by 1 6011 and Eugtoe Block — 

S K Mitra 1 lie demagnetisation of iron by electro¬ 
magnetic oscillations A study of the effects of 
variation of the frequency of the altcrn iting current 
on the residual m ignctisation The demagnetisation 
increases as the frequency of the oscillations is 
lowered - I dlix Michaud Deformations of jellies by 
the action of an electric current When a jelly is 
placed between two mctalli< electrodes and an 
electric current is pissed it contracts towards the 
anode and swells out near the cathode The nature 
ol the metal used for the electrodes is without 
influence The action depends on the colloid , 
gclose gives a more intense effect than gelatin — 
Pierre Br 4 mond The persistence of the colour of 
the ions m ceramic colours or colouring materials 
obtained at a high temperature Attention is 
directed to the fact that some of the colours shown 
by cerinuc products due to metallic constituents 
and produced at high temperatures correspond with 
those found m the salts of the same metals or m 
hydrales which are stable only at low temper itures 
—Mine and M A Lassieur The estim ition of 
antimony by means of phenyithiohydantoic acid — 
Marcel Pichard Method of analysis of cocoa butter 
and its mixtures with vegetable fats The method 
is based on the form of the cooling curve of the melted 
fat, when allowed to solidify slowly—I J Simon 
and I ton Ptaux The conversion of alanine into 
pyruvic acid by the direct action of oxygen Alanme 
can be oxidised directly to pyruvic acid by sh a ki ng 
with oxygen in the presence of alkali and metallic 
copper but the proportion of copper present must be 
carefully regulated (1 molecule alanme to ± atom 
copper) and the reaction stopped immediately the 
absorption of oxygen ceases—M Aloy and M 
Valdiguii The oxidations and reductions produced 
by uranium salts under the influence of light The 
antioxygen effect of phenols Uranium acetate can 
act like an oxidising-reducmg ferment A solution 
of tins salt, just acid with acetic acid, when mixed 
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with glucose and methylene blue, placed m an 
evacuated bulb, and exposed to sunlight oxidises 
the glucose and reduces the methylene blue simul¬ 
taneously — J Orcel The prochlorites of corundum 
rocks These minerals, ten analyses of which are 

given ire divided into two sub-groups, ripidolites 
defined by the ratio MgO/FeO _ ■% and grochauite, 
with a ratio MgO/FeO-10—Pierre Viennot The 
I abourd stratum hrenih Basque region — L6on 
Moret The facies of the Senonian sponges of the 
Btausset basin and their conditions of deposit — 
C Kilian The Immidir branch of the * Lnceinte 
Tassihennc ’’ Central Sahara —Rend Jeannel Sketch 
of the stocking of Europe by the species of the genus 
Choleva —R Anthony and F Villemin The lobation 
of the foetal kidney in the primates —Radii Vladesco 
Diffraction of light by the eyelashes The diffraction 
bands seen under certain conditions are due to the 
scales forming the outer envelope of the hair — 
J Lopez-Lomba and Mtne Random Contribution 
to the study of B avitaminosis in the pigeon — 
I M Bdtances C ytohemato-gcncsis in the Me tazoa 
—A Weber The inhibiting action of the internal 
medium of hatrachians on the fecundation and the 
partiienogcnetic activation of then eggs In liana 
fusca the internal medium, lymph or blood, behaves 
towards the activated egg as a toxic substance, to 
which the egg becomes permeable after puncture, 
while previously it was immunised sgainst this toxic 
property —M lurici Aubertot The dissemination 
and tr insport of nematodes of the genus Rhabditis 
by Diptcra R Courrier Remarks on fife fecund 1 
tion iptmbranc of the egg of tlit sea urchin (Para - 
centrotus In idus) —Edouard Chatton »nd Mine M 
Chatton The influence of bacterial factors upon 
nutrition the multiplication and sexu ihty of the 
infusoria - Robert Ph Dollfus T he costode of the 
fine pearls of the Meleagrina of Nossi- 1 # 

Official Publications Received 

Journal and Proceedings of the Royal Society of Wi stern Australia 
Vot 8 11121 lit’2 Pp x I oi (Perth ) 6 
Health foi School Children Report of Advisory Committee on Iloalth 
Education of the National Child Health Council, Washington 11 C 
(School Health Studies No 1 Department of the lnteiior Bureau 
of Education ) Pp 76 (Washington Government Printing Office ) 

Departmint of the Interior Bureau of Education Bulletin 1022 
No 8« Report of a Survoyof the University of Arizona Pp vlli+so 
Bulletin 1022, No i0 Educational Directory, 1022-1023 Pp fit + 1 M 
16 cents (Washington Covernmint Printing Offlct ) 

Faperimental and Research Station Nursery and Market Garden 
Industries Development Sorlnt} ltd, Turners QIU, Cheahunt Herts 
Fightli Annual Report ^1922 ^Pp l>(!^ (Oieshunt ) M t)l ] w t) 

Review "supplement hcflfi” ThermaUJelts andFrult Growing In North 
Carolina. By Henry J Cot Appendix Thermal Belts from the Hortl 
cultural Viewpoint By W N Hutt Pp v+Hkl (Washington 
Government Printing Office ) 60 cents 
Annual Report of the Council of the Yorkshire Philosophical Society 
for the Yiar 1922 presented to the Annual Meeting, February 12th 111*8 
Pp 03 (York) 

Diary of Societies 

SATURDAY, May 28 

Kotal Institution or Gbcat Britain, at 8 — J B McEwen Musical 
Education 

MONDAY, May 28 

Faraoat Society (at Institution of Electrical Engineers) st 8 —General 
Discussion on Iho Physical Chemistry of the Photographic Process — 


the Dispersioi of Asphalt* Solutions on their Light Sensitiveness — 
Section III Development and Characteristics of the Developed Plate 
(including Optical Properties, Senaitometry).—O Bloch Introductory 
Address—I late Senaltometry —Prof R Luther The Characteristic 
Curve —Prof R Luther Proportional Reducting Methods —Prof E 
Goldberg The Us* of the Neutral Grey Wedge In Sensitometry — 

T Thorne Baker The Effect of Radiation* of very small Wave lengths 
on Optical Opacity and Gamma —S E Bhoppard and F A Elliott 
The Theory of Development —L A. Jones Recent Progress in the 
Hansitometry of Photographic Materials —L A Jones Some New 
Instruments for use In Photographic Smsltometry — t B Ro»s 
Optical Proiierties of the Photographic Emulsion —At 8 — Section IV 
Adsorption Reaotion in Photographs Films —Dr I uppo Cramer 
Introdurtory Address — Dr Luppo Cramer Nucleus Isolation and 
Deseusltlsatlon —A L Lumlers and A. Heyewetz The Chemistry of 
the Red Toning of Sulphide toned Print*.—1’iof R Luther Ad 
sorption of Cupric Ion by Silver Bromide Estimation of Tiacea of 
Copper by a New Catalytic Method —Prof R Luther Copper as 
Catalyst In Photographic Processes Cstalytlc Effects in the Carbon 
1 recess — K R Bullock Theory of 1 hotographic Due Mordanting — 
Dr J Plotnikov Future Problems in Photography 
Royai iNsitTOTioN otiGrrat Britain, at 8 —Sir Walford Davies Bpoech 
Rhythm in Vocal Mu«i< (2) 

Royai Gxoorafhi al Sooikty (Annlveraary Meeting) (at Folian Hall) 
at 6 80 — Presidential Address —Presentation of Medals and other 
awards etc _ .. . 

Royal Institutk of British Architects at 8—G Scott Tradition 
and Originality In Italian Renaissance Architecture 
Arihtotei ian Society (at University of London Club 21 Gower) Street), 
at 8 —C D Burns The Contact of Minds 
Royal Society of Medicine (Odontology Section) (Annual General 
Meeting) at 8 —Dr 8 Wallace Observations on the Progress of 
Preventive Dentistry 

TUESDAY, May 2‘> 

Royal InaTiTOTioN of Great Britain at 8—Prof W M Flinders Petrie 
Discoveries In Egypt (*) 

Royai Society of Medicine (Medicine Section) at 8 80 - Annual General 

7ooiooioal Society of London, at 6 SO —C Tate Regan The Skeleton 
of Jet Idosfsus with Remarks on the Origin and Evolution of the Lower 
Neopteryglanhiehes Dr C F SonntaR The ( omparatlvo Anatomy of 
the Tongues of the Mammalia IX Edentata Dermoptera and 
Iiiacctlvora —S Maulik New (ryptosome Beetles 
WEDNESDAY May 80 

Royal Society of Arts at 4 80 — A J Howell The History and 
Development of tin Perambulator and Invalid Carriage 
Royal Microacoi icai Hoi iety (Industrial Applications of the Miornscopo 
Section) at 7-M T Denne An Improved Apparatus for the Trodnc 
tlon of Photomicrograph* —C A Newton A Now Form of Microscope 
Lamp for Easy Exchange of Paralleliser and Polarlser —M P Swift 
A Hutchinson Universal Goniometer -At 8 — J M Coon The Mli.ro 
acopical Examination of China (lay —II B Milnei The Mlcrescoploal 
Investigation of Saudi for various Industrial 1 imposes 
1 NO HAD AY, May 81 

Royal Institution of Great Britain, at 8 —Sir William M Baylisv 

Tho Nature of Enrj me Aotion(l) __„ „ 

Royal Six iety, at 4 80 -Dr E Griffiths and Dr G W C Kaye The 
Meaeuremant of Thormal Conductivity No 1 —Dr C W C Kavo 
and 1 K Roberta Tho Thermal (omluctlvities of Metal Crystals 
I Bismuth — C. V Urysdale and H Buttei worth The Distribution of 
the Magmtlo Field and Return Current round a Submailne Oabli 
carrying Alternating Cuvrent —Prof S Rusa The Effect of X-rays of 
different Wave lengths upon sumo Animal Tissue* —Dr E F Armstrong 
and Dr T T nilmteh A Study of Catalytic Actions at Solid Surfaces 
Part XI The Action of Alumina and cortaln other OxtdoB In promoting 
the Activity of Nickel Catalyst-N h Adam The Structure of Thin 
Filina Part IV Benzene Derivatives A < ondltlon of Stability In 
Monomolecular Filma —N K Adam Tho Structure of Thin Filins 
Part V —W B Rlnuner The Spectrum of Ammonia 
Institution of Ei ectrical Eniiineers at 0 (Annual General Meeting).— 
Presentation to the Institution of (u) An oil painting of tho late Dr 
Hilvanua Thompson, (ft) Dr Thompsons Library, (c) A bronze bust 
of Dr Thompson, by Mr Gilbert Bayes 

FRIDAY June I 

Royal Bociett of Arts (Indian Section) at 4 80 — A. Kendall The 
Participation of India and Burma in the British Empire Exhibition, 1924 
Royal Astronomical Society (Geophysical Dlacuaalou) at 6 —The 
Variation of latitude In relation to the Physical Properties of the 
Farth s Interior Chairman, I ord Rayleigh Speakers, B. Stoneley 
Dr H Jeffreys and others 
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Science and Religion 

D OES a description of the world afford any evidence 
of the existence of God ? This is the subject of 
a symposium in the April issue of the Htbbert Journal, 
and the discussion has particular interest for biologists 
A description of the world is not merely a statement 
of those conceptions that we call natural laws but it 
is also an interpretation of what Prof Whitehead calls 
the passage of Nature —the evolutionary career 
In this passage the various points of view taken by 
the writers are these there is an increasing enrichment 
of what we may call the content of Nature there is 
progress and there is an effort or striving against 


something 

The first interpretation is made by Dr J S Haldane 
in an argument of sustained power The world of 
our experience may be known to us through the 
mathematical sciences through physics and through 
biology The conception attained through pure mathe 
matics is bare it need not include objects and it 
deals typicall) with the space and time relationships 
between objects These relations or differential 
equations need not have phys cal meanings The 
world from this point of v ew has form but no content 
To construct it out of pure extension that is to give 
all natural laws geometrical meanings is the tendency 
of the later relativists thus the world is depm ed of 
substance or at least the nature of this substance is 
gnored Next come the physical sciences enriching 
this conception by inserting objects into the world 
but ignoring the plain fact that its natural laws are 
only working hypotheses which have limited practical 
meanings They are statements of the ways in which 
we can act on our physical environment They are 
descriptions of our increased power over Nature 

Then come organisms—which add something new to 
the world This conclusion depends on Dr Haldane s 
difference from the majority of the biologists of the 
last generation Weighed in the balance of accurate 
quantitative investigation the mechanistic theory of 
life has been found wanting What the Victorian 
materialism has envisaged in the organism has been 

a vista of mechanisms one inside the other, so to 
speak postulated rather than really observed in 
capable of explaining organic functioning, to say 
nothing of reproduction and behaviour The con 
ception is even inadequate as a means of investigation, 
and it is being replaced by other methods—for example, 
Dr E S Russell <t psycho biology Thus mechanism 
fails and m this failure we recognise a further ftn 
richment of Nature Biology {Homes a science with 
its own fundamental conception of life 
Lastly, there is the seK-cons<?tous human personality* 
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This we may consider, first, as having immediate self- 
interest On the strictly mechanistic outlook, it must 
regard all other organisms and conscious persons merely 
as moving objects similar to those other objects called 
inorganic But even a purely physical description of 
the organism is not to be obtained, and by no process 
called scientific can the self-conscious person explain 
his men consciousness in terms of mathematics and 
physics Further, he sees other organisms that are 
not self-conscious, and so the mere biological life- 
conception fails to explain consciousness m other 
organisms than himself So he is bound to make yet 
another fundamental conception, that of the conscious, 
self-interested organism, but even that is not all 
Almost every action that he performs—as a member 
of a human community—means that he recognises 
other conscious, self-interested persons like himself 
otherwise he would not seek to convince them, nor 
would he praise, or blame, or pity, or like, or hate 
them On the purely mechanistic outlook, the things 
that he does, every conscious minute of his life, are 
meaningless 

Then, even the purely physical thing is not a unit 
Anything that is known to us is known only when it 
changes When it changes it does so only because 
other things in the physical system to which it belongs 
also change In the long run, the only isolated physical 
system that we know is the whole universe, and it is 
only by convention that we arbitrarily isolate a thing 
from all the rest of Nature So also the functioning 
and behaviour of an organism means that it is acting 
on, or reacting with, or adapting itself to the environ¬ 
ment—whi< h is the whole universe The self-conscious 
person (which is also a physical thing and an organism) 
is only such because it reacts with other self-conscious 
persons Add to this the literally true conception that 
all organisms, conscious or unconscious, are materially 
and strictly continuous in the time dimension, then the 
whole world is one, and personality is everywhere in it 

Thus, to the physical categories of substance, 
necessity, relation, modality, quantity, etc, we must 
add those of life, consciousness, and personality The 
personality is universal in time and space and is God 

Next we have Mr Julian Huxlev’s interpretation of 
the passage of Nature as a progress But evolution, 
he sees quite well, is not necessarily a passage from 
the “ simple to the complex ” It is quite as easy to 
look upon the " lower ” organism as more complex 
than the “ higher ” one—just because it is undifferen¬ 
tiated It is plain that the morphological, evolutionary 
series ofigaghanges is irreversible, and that the goal 
towards which all organic races tend, as {hey specialise, 
( is extinction How, then, to define “progress"? 
There i$ a series of changes that have led up to the 
NO, 2796, VOL. Ill] 


human race, let us attach a senes of " values " to 
these changes, thus making a one-to-one correspondence, 
value to morphological change What are the values ? 
Those conditions judged by the human mind to have 
value are values Progress then is the senes of evolu¬ 
tionary changes that have human value, and it is, 
somehow, a tendency towards good It is an obscure 
feelmg “ clarified and put on a firm intellectual footing 
by biology ” It is true that the problems of evil, of 
pain, of stnfe, of death, of insufficiency and of im¬ 
perfection remain to perplex us, but nevertheless 
progress is an element “ essential to an externally 
grounded conception of God,” to be incorporated into 
the common theology of the future 
Finally, there is Sir Oliver Lodge’s interpretation of 
evolution as an effort a conception which is more 
fundamental than any other that is touched in this 
discussion Why, in the physical sense, have changes, 
or reactions, or events occurred at all ? The answer is 
clear If, by any change, a system can lose free energy 
or dissipate its energy, or increaSa its entropy-value 
(roughly equivalent statements), the&'that change will 
occur of itself When the free energy has become 
minimal, or the entropy maximal, changes in the 
system will cease altogether Now the only system 
which, in strict logic, we can consider is the whole 
universe When entropy has attained its maximum 
value, or when all energy has become universally dissi¬ 
pated, all changes m the universe, all events, or pheno¬ 
mena (from our human point of view) will have ceased 
The world-paradox is that the universe is still the 
locus of change Given an unbounded past, complete 
and final dissipation, with cessation of change, ought 
already to have been attained The passage of Nature 
is thus towards materiality, or inertia, or passivity, 
but the passage is not accomplished—though it ought 
to have been accomplished The world can only be 
the locus of activity and change because something 
resists, has arrested, or at least has retarded the 
passage towards materiality There is an effort against 
inertia and this is life—the only physical conception 
of life that appears to be possible There is a spiritual 
as well as a material passage 
Now why are there separate personalities at all? 
On Sir Oliver Lodge’s general line of argument it may 
be reasoned (by analogy) that personality itself ought 
to exhibit a passage, or ought to be dissipated or 
absorbed into the universal personality, which is God 
Why are they not so absorbed ? Something, then, 
resists the ultimate dissipation of personality, just as 
life resists universal energy-dissipation This some¬ 
thing is the “ invaluable but rather temhle and fearfully 
responsible grant ” of Free Will, against which even 
Deity itself strives. J.' J. 
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Sanderson of Oundle School 


assemble, an aeroplane engine for the same purpose, 


Sanderson of Oundle Pp vu+366 + 16 plates 

(London Chatto and Windus, 1923) 12s 6 d net 
EW schools have passed through a more interest 
mg development m modem times than Oundle 
It is an old foundation and it has had periods of dis¬ 
tinction m its long history, but its real rise to import 
ance began in 1892 when Frederick William Sanderson 
went there from Dulwich to take charge It was no 
light undertaking There had been an unsuccessful 
penod the numbers of boys had gone down, and what 
was worse, the standard of work was low Sanderson 
put ail his tremendous energy and enthusiasm into 
the task and never paused till he had raised the school 
to its present high position Then came his tragic 
death last June with the sudden break of all his plans 
for future development 

Some of Sanderson’s colleagues welcomed the 
happy idea of writing down while still fresh in their 
minds what they knew of his methods and ideals, 
and these impressions have been brought together 
and mterpreted in this book under the simple and 
sufficient title of ‘ Sanderson of Oundle ’ The 
purpose was not so much to praise and honour Sander 
son, it was the much more important one of saving 
all that could be saved of him for the world 

The task has been well done, and no man could 
wish for a nobler memorial We see Sanderson 
entering Oundle as a young man of thirty five—a very 
downright, uncompromising, and resolute personality— 
with perfectly definite ideas of what he wished to do 
and a perfectly definite intention of doing it The 
development of the boy was his purpose, not the 
fostering of pure scholarship if the classical method 
would not serve some other means must be found 
To him no boy was m the first instance stupid or 
beyond training, though he might be made so by a 
wooden educational system or a stupid teacher every 
boy, even the reputedly dullest, had in him a desire 
to make or do something—some creative instinct— 
and if only this could be reached the boy could be 
trained So Sanderson sought to discover each 
boy’s bent, for the ordinary boy it was used as a 
means of developing his mental powers, for the 
really clever boys full opportunities were provided for 
the study of their special subjects He set up shops 
for wood and iron work, where real things were made 
(he always disliked instructional futilities), engineering, 
chemical and physical laboratories, biological depart¬ 
ments, an experimental farm and an art room, he 
developed music He had always the latest big thing 
p science on show or at work, a motor-car engine 
and chassis which the boys could dismantle and re- 
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a big wireless set with which they could transmit 
their concerts, and a score of other things to awaken 
the boys’ interest and enthusiasm 
To the punst in education it all seemed very up¬ 
setting—the multiplicity of forms, the rapid changes 
in books and subjects, the refined and delicate apparatus 
entrusted to only partly trained schoolboys But 
there was method in it all Sanderson looked on all 
his subjects—shops, laboratories, and sides—as so many 
resonators by which to test each individual boy If 
he had enough resonators he could find the one to 
which each boy responded , and so he never hesitated 
to start some new side or to drop it when it no longer 
served a useful end Once he found a way in to the 
real boy the training became easy 
But Sanderson was more than a trainer of the mind 
He loved life and he wished that all might have more 
of it Many of his boys were to become captains of 
industry in the large industrial towns It was not 
enough for him that they should understand and be 
interested in their future work he saw that the 
surest way to the enriching of their lives was to uplift 
it all To him the meanest tasks of daily life had 
in them something divine so long as they were honour¬ 
able and ministered to some need of the community, 
and he set himself to find this He therefore made 
his workshops and laboratories serve a higher purpose 
than the awakening of strivings for knowledge “ I 
want not so much to teach engineering," he once said 
to me, ' as to find the divineness of it' So he would 
never recognise the supposed conflict between science 
and religion or the limitations usually imposed on 
scripture lessons The Bible was to him a handbook for 
daily life, not merely an exercise for Sundays, and he 
always regretted that people knew so little of it, his 
scripture lessons covered the whole range of human 
activities He was alwavs on the look-out for copy for 
them One might be telling him of some recent de¬ 
velopment m science and he would listen with deep 
interest, suddenly his eyes would twinkle and he would 
pull out an envelope and jot down on the back some 
note for his next scripture lesson He would go up to a 
boy working in a workshop or laboratory and ask him 
his views on some new thing—his own views, for all 
Sanderson’s efforts m library, laboratory, and study 
were directed to the development of the boy’s powers 
of thinking for himself It might be relativity, the 
possibilities of “wireless,” or something else; he 
would listen and encourage the boy to talk He wotdd 
then give some wider turn—probably sociological—to 
the conversation, for it was always his aim to tram 
leaders of men, rather than mere scholars, and ho 
knew that no one can lead if ho lacks wide sympathies. 
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Of late years the social or community interest became 
uppermost with him and he believed that the schools 
could do much to repair the wreckage of the War, he 
emphasised always the need for co-operation and 
pulling one’s weight, for choosing the high path, for 
steadfast devotion to duties and leaving rights to 
take care of themselves 

The last evening of Sanderson’s life was spent 
with the present writer He had attended the Rotham- 
sted annual function and had obviously enjoyed it 
After the visitors had gone we sat talking and, as 
always, he soon came to his plans for the future 
He was delighted that his long-desired Chapel was 
to be built It was to be the centre of the school life 
and as beautiful and dignified as he could make it, 
not only with the beauty of stone it was to be also 
in a wonderful garden—a miniature Kew, as he said 
In the windows were to be the great calls to a high 
and noble life Most of all he was debghted with 
Lady Scott’s statue of the bright eyed, eager-hearted, 
expectant hov—“ Here am I, send me ’’—the type 
he wanted to send out to remake a broken world It 
was the man himself speaking of his hopes and ideals, 
as few would care to do to another man—ideals of 
fulness and richness of life based on beauty and noble¬ 
ness of living For these we wished our boys to strive 
and so we had entrusted them to him 
Sanderson had thoroughly enjoyed life He early 
found what most men desire—a great cause on which 
to spend himself, and to which he could give once 
and give all As the years passed they had but 
rftellowed him, bringing out his kindliness and his 
rich rare gift of keeping touch with youth When the 
news of his death was told to the school there fell a 
great silence It had been the homage given him in 
life when he rose to speak, it was given him now 
But their abiding feeling was one of thankfulness for 
the life which had so truly moulded theirs, and of 
certainty that this was not the end The triumphant 
song " Let joy and praise to Heaven rise ” can rarely 
have been more wonderfully sung than by the boys of 
Oundle when he was earned from their midst 

** E J Russell 

Civil Engineering Geology 

Elements of Engtneertng Geology By Prof H Ries 
and Prof T L Watson Pp v+365 (New York 
John Wiley and Sons, Inc ; London Chapman 
and Hjtll, Ltd , 1921) 32s. net 

T lfP 1 call for a smaller engineering geology than 
the large work issued by Prof Ries and Prof. 
Watson in 1914, has led those authors to prepare an 
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abridgment entitled “ The Elements of Engineering 
Geology ” The volume includes an account of the 
general principles of geology and petrology, apparently 
with the intention that the book should suffice for the 
geological needs of engineering students It, however, 
includes no sections on stratigraphy or palaeontology, 
some acquaintance with which is generally regarded 
as essential to a geological course m engineering 
Knowledge of these subjects would be necessary to 
the student who would benefit by the long chapter 
on ore deposits 

The book may be highly recommended to British 
students of civil engineering owing to its clear treat¬ 
ment of many important problems and its instructive 
series of maps and illustrations, though its value 
to them is inevitably lessened by the fact that 
most of its illustrations are taken from American 
example and literature The nomenclature is also 
American m such cases, such as “ gumbo,” and the use 
of “diabase ” instead of “dolente ” The attribution 
of all China clay to weathering is a conclusion which 
is emphatically rejected in Europe The statement 
on p 90 that an oil shale to be of value should yield 
from 30 to 60 gallons of oil per ton in addition to 
ammonia, is not in accordance with experience in 
Scotland, where shales containing 20 gallons or even 
less have been profitably worked Melting snow is 
said rarely to affect large streams, this is cer¬ 
tainly not true of some large nvers in Europe and 
Asia, where the spring floods are due to this cause 

The authors use the unlucky term “ corrasion ” for 
mechanical excavation by nvers and “ corrosion ” 
for solution The Amencan use of distinct terms 
for the basal and lateral wear of the streams 
had much to commend it, but “ corrasion ” as m 
the line “ wealth corraded by corruption ” means to 
“ scrape together,” and corrasion was first used in 
the sense of corrosion apparently by a mispnnt In 
regard to nomenclature it is also to be regretted that 
the authors in a book on economic geology use the 
term “mineral ” in the sense of “ mineral species ” 
or “ simple mineral ” and thus exclude coal, slate, 
most ores, oil shale and mineral oil from the category 
of minerals 

The chapter devoted to the coastal topography 
of the United States is particularly interesting and 
well illustrated, the difference of the problems from 
those which have to be dealt with by the British 
coastal engineer 1$ shown by the absence in the book 
of any reference to groynes In spite, however* of 
the book being mainly adapted for American colleges 
it may be warmly recommended to British civil 
engineering students. J.W G 
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Physico-Chemical Themes 

(1) Catalysis with special reference to Newer Theories 
of (hemical Action A General Discussion held by 
the Faraday Society (Reprinted from the Irans- 
actions ot the Faraday Society, Vol 17, I’irt 3, 
Mav) Pp 545 675 (London lhe I'araday Society, 
1922 ) 9 s net 

(2) Some Physico-Chemical Themes By Prof A \V 
Sit wart Pp xn +4x9 (London Longm ms 
Green and Co, 1922) 211 net 

(3) The Iheor\ of Allotropy By Prof A brnits 
Translated from the Germ m with the \uthor s 
sanction, by Dr J SmeUh I homes (lext-hooks 
of Physical ( hcmistrv ) Pp \m + 397 (I ondon 
Longmans, Green and Co, 1922) 21s net 

(4) Colloid Chemistry of the Proteins Be Prof Dr 
W Pauli 1 ranslated by P ( L Thorne Part I 
Pp XI-M40 (I ondon J end A Chun hill, 1922 ) 
84 (sd net 

(5) Laboratory Manual oj Colloid Chemistry By Prof 

11 N Holmes Pp mi f 127 (Mew York J 
Wiley and Sons Inc , London (lupnun indllill, 
Ltd , 1922 ) 10s net 

( 6 ) Atomic borm with Special Reference to the Con¬ 
figuration of the Carbon Atom B> L L Pnet Pp 
iv + 140 + vm (London Longm ins, Green and 
Co , ii)22 ) 34 net 

(1) ^ I 'HE Faraday Soiiety’s gtnrral discussion on 
JL “ Catalysis with Special Reference to 
Newer Theories of Chcnni il Action ” was apparently 
arranged in view of the simultaneous presence in 
England of Prof Perrin, Dr Irving I ingnuiir and 
Prof Arrhenius I he first session of the discussion 
dealt with the radiation theory of chemical action 
and the second session with heterogeneous reactions, 
and these form Parts I and 11 of the report The 
discussion on the radiation theory (which postulates 
that chemical action is due to radiation and that its 
velocity is proportional to the prevailing radiation- 
density) was characterised by two dramatic incidents 
Prof Lindemann pointed out that, if the original 
form of the radiation theory were correct, the inversion 
of cane sugar must be determined by the density of 
radiation of wave-length 1 05 /*, on Hus basis, the 
inversion should proceed 50 billion (5 x io 13 times 
more rapidly in sunlight than in the dark), whereas 
actually the acceleration is almost negligible Follow¬ 
ing up this criticisfn, Dr Langmuir said that the 
radiation theory “has all the charattenstics of the 
typical unsuccessful hypothesis,’’ since it has been 
made progressively more complicated, as successive 
attempts at verification have failed Probably no 
theory has ever been put forward m which discrepancies 
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of su< h magnitude have appeared, and it is at least 
a sign of courageous optimism that the authors should 
still hope to bring it into line with facts 

the discussion on heterogeneous reactions was 
opened by a paper in which Dr Langmuir discussed 
the function of the solid surface, with special reference 
to the occlusion of oxygen on the surface of a tungsten 
filament This t ikes place at a temperature of 1500° K 
oi more, even when the pressure is so low as 10 8 
atmosphtres, or when hydrogen, ammonia, or methane 
is present, as well as oxygen, showing that the film 
of occluded oxygen is extremeIv tcniuous It was 
suggested that tht stiblc film is of monomolecular 
thickness, tnd that the film can only be dissipated 
in the form of the oxide WO, In the same wav the 
tenacity will which a true ot carbon monoxide will 
ding to the surfue ot platinum, icting as a powerful 
poison asregauls its c it ilytu utivity towards hydrogen 
md oxygen is attributed to the formation of a mono- 
moleculai film of carbonic oxide united chemically 
with the molecules of platinum (arbon dioxide 
does not behave m this wiy ind docs not act as a 
poison to the catilyst On the other nand, the normal 
action of the catilyst in the presence of oxygen is 
ittributcd to the formation of 1 film of chemically 
bound oxygen of higher utivity than the free gas 

I xpernncntil work on the catalytic action of 
platinum m the oxidation of < irlion monoxide and of 
hydrogen formed the subject of the second paper , 
and the discussion which followed is reported in full, 
together with a number ot written co mnunications 
on the same suhject 

(2) Prof Stewart nis added anoth"r to the series 
ot books, in whit h he has surnin instd, mainly perhaps 
for the benefit of the candidate for a degree m honours, 
some of the results of recent chemtcil research The 
method of handling the m ite rial m such a volume is 
fairly familiar, and critic ism may lie limited to the 
question as to whether the woik has been well done 
On the whole, the answer may be given in the affirma¬ 
tive, but in more than one instance the reader who is 
familiar with current research will feel disappointed, 
because some of the sections appear to have been 
wntten so long ago that they are out of sympathy 
with current thought, even although later work may 
be included either in the same or some other part of 
the volume thus to many it would appear futile 
to discuss the theory of the colloidal state without 
including any reference to the work of McBain on 
colloidal tlectrolytes, which has now been going on 
for something like ten years, again it is merely tedious 
to read through a discussion as to whether hydrogen 
should be placed in Group 1 or Group 8 of Mend616eff’s 
classification, when modem theory makes it quite 
Y I 
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clear that this element stands in a class by itself, and 
need not be forced into association either with the 
alkali metals or with the halogens Iht final chapter, 
on atomic structure, is remarkable in that it begins 
with a recapitulation of some of the fantistir ideas 
of atomic structure that preceded the discovery of the 
electron, while it concludes bv dismissing Bohi’s atom 
as “ considcrabl\ overrated,” and setting up m its 
place “Stewart’s atom ” as possessing merits which 
are not possessed by the atoms of other workers 

Ihe various chapters of the book do, however, 
provide useful summaries of work winch must other¬ 
wise be studied cither in sepirate monographs or in 
original literature, and to those who prefer this method 
of assimilating knowledge the book may be com¬ 
mended 

(3) I’rof Smits, whose monograph on allotropv 
has been translated from tin German, deals with i 
very interesting subject, namely, the application of 
the phase rule to those cists in which at least one of 
the components is capable of existing in more than 
one form, so that the (amihar phenomena of phase- 
equilibrium are compile itcd bv the occurrence of a 
revtrsible isomeric or polymeric change m this com¬ 
ponent When the change is sufhcicntly rapid, the 
component in question counts as one molecul ir spec les , 
but when the ihmgc is slow, each separate form must 
be treated is a separite species 

There can bt little doubt that if the editor of these 
text-books had entrusted to Prof Findlay the work 
of expounding the application of the pliast rule to 
these fascinating rases, he would have hetn able to 
tell the story m simple languige, and in such a w ay as 
to interest and attract the type of student for whom 
these monographs are written It is, however, certain 
that, while a translation of the monograph into Fnglish 
is a real advantage as eliminating one of the most 
formidable difficulties of the student, who usually 
finds German not an easv language to read, even the 
translation gives the impression that the author has 
deliberately made the subject as difficult as possible 
One must assume that in his own teaching the author 
discusses these phenomena at the close of a rigorous 
course of training, and that those who have followed 
his lectures may perhaps find in the theory of allotropy 
a puzzle worthy of their highly developed skill, but 
to the student who has not gone through this training, 
no mercy whatever is shown, and he might well be 
excused for forming the opinion that Prof Smits, 
hke one of the old alchemists, was trymg to disguise 
his knowledge, instead of to diffuse it, by using a 
bewildering system of symbols and diagrams Almost 
any one of these might “ hold up ” the reader for 
many minutes, if not mdeed for hours, while he was 
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trying to discover what meaning he must attach to 
symbols decorated with a positive cascade of super- 
c cnpt and subscript signs, and thus to find out the 
inner meaning of the diagram By w ly of further 
punishment, the author omits to write down the 
chemical formulae of the organic compounds with 
which he deals, so that the student must refer to the 
original literature if he wishes to know what formulae 
hav t been issigned to the two forms of benzoy 1< amphor, 
or to the various modifications of milk sugar In 
this case it would appear that the author is so con¬ 
cerned with the mathern itieal disscc tion of these 
compounds m their various phases that he has no 
interest whatever in their chemical composition, and 
this view is supported bv the attitude which lie adopts 
in simil ir cases throughout the v olume 

In conclusion, it may be sud that if a ketn student 
wishes to test Ins abilities by meins of a volume whieh 
might well hear the suli-title, “ Ihe Phase Rule made 
Difficult,” the hook might perhips be commended 
On the other hand, the average student will probably 
prefer to wait for an interpreter before lie attempts 
to studv the work of in author whose desire for com¬ 
plexity leads him to postulate the existence of hilf i 
dozen molecular species m the simple and orderly 
space lattice of a inetal 

(4) Prof Pauli’s monograph on the colloid chemistry 
of the proteins possesses nearly all the merits that are 
lacking in Prof Smits’ book Although tie ding with 
a muc h more, difficult suhjc < t it has the merit of being 
not onlv brief, but also as simple as any treatise on 
eolloids that has yet upptared Not only those who 
are specially interested in colloid chemistry, but also 
chemical students generally, would find both pleasure 
and profit in reading the book, and on these grounds 
it can he heartily commended It is, indeed, a parti¬ 
cularly easy task to review a book on which none but 
favourable comments are possible 

(5) Prof Holmes, at the request of the Colloid 
Committee of the National Research Council, has 
written a “ Laboratory Manual of Colloid Chemistry ” 
The total number of experiments described in the 
book is 186, and most of these have been tested m 
the laboratory over a period of six years It is an 
indication of the importance that now attaches to 
the study of colloids that a book dealing with laboratory 
experiments only should be called for, and Prof 
Holmes has produced a volume which every teacher 
of physical chemistry will find it necessary to possess 
It will also be welcomed by many other workers who 
are not responsible for the organisation of laboratory 
classes in physical chemistry 

(6) Mr Price has invented a tetrahedral model of 
the carbon atom which has an equilateral triangle 
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as seition on two of its planes of s\mmetrv, while 
its fans iri lsusieks tningles He claims that this 
figure lends itself hitter than the regular tetrahedron 
to the i onstrui turn of modi Is representing the structure 
of organic compounds I he ilose paiking of poly¬ 
hedral figures is an im)>ortant factor in crest illognphn 
research, but, when it is not lonelitcd m an\ wa\ 
with crvstallognphir data it cannot be regirdul as 
of an\ v due in the investigation of molecular strueturi 
The author proceeds as il the e arhon atoms wire 
actu illy tetrahedrd in slupc, with real poles it the 
corners, whereas in liet, the tetrahedron merelv serves 
as a convenient mi ins oi showing the direitions in 
which the v dene 11 s ndi ite It is however, mti re sting 
to notice that the figure which I c wis obt lined bv eon 
centnting four duplets on the centres of four edges 
of a lube is actually a tetrahedron of the slnpc 
described by the authoi, dthough obviouslv the 
dupli ts in marsh gas must 01 cupv the iltern ite turners 
of a culie since all the evidence points to the hit 
that metlune has the lull svmlnctrv of 1 regular 
tetrihidron 


The Trend of Evolution 

The 1 volution of Man a Sene? of Lectures delivered 
before the \ale Chapter of the Sigma \t during the 
Academic 1 ear 1921-1922, by Richard Swann Ltd 1 
Harry Burr Ferris, George Howard Barker, James 
Rowland Angell, Albert Galloway Keller, Edwin Grant 
Conklin Edited by George Alfred Butsill Pp 
x + 202 (New Haven Yale University Press, 
London Oxford University Press, 1922 ) 15c net 
N the chapter entitled ‘The Natural History of 
Man ’ Prof herns gives 1 very lucid summarv 
of the most elementary tacts of embrvology and 
anatomy, which suggests to the uninitiated reviewer 
that the bociety of the Sigma Xi, for whom the lectures 
in this book were prepared is a lay bodv unfamiliar 
with biological teaching As a means of interesting 
such an audience in some of the manifold aspects of 
biology and sociology thtse lectures no doubt served 
a useful purpose, but why call the volume “ The 
Evolution of Man ” ? One would imagine that in 
a senes of six lectures with such a title some one 
would have discussed senously the problems of man’s 
pedigree, and have attempted to explain how and 
why the human family acquired those distinctive 
attributes of bran? and mind which conferred the 
rank of mankind upon it But there nothing of the 
kind is to be found in the book 
Prof Parker gives an excellent account of his in¬ 
vestigations on the nervous system of sponges and 
other animals, but the title “ The Evolution of the 
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Nervous System of Man” raises hopes that are not 
fulfilled , and the same remark applies to the address 
bv the president of Y lie on “ Tin 1 volution of In¬ 
ti lligmee” as well as to Prof Killer’s “Societal 
I volution” lhc criticism one is impelled to make 
of ill these addresses is tint, while they are interesting 
ind illuminating, both their own titles is well as tint 
of the book ire irrilevant 

In Prof (onkhn’s essn the title of which the 
rnicwcr has adopted as the libel for this notice, 
is 1 sinr discussion of the trends of civilised mankind 
undu post-War conditions ind in earnest plea for 
cdue ition ind bitter education is the remedv for 
the ills ot sock tv ind the means of averting the down- 
fill of the Inst tvpis of mankind 


Our Bookshelf 

Department of lgmultun and 7 ethnical Instruction for 
heland Memoirs of the Geologit al Sm vey of Ireland 
Mineral Rtsources Memoir and Map of Loniltttes 
of Minerals of l conomu Importance and Metalliferous 
Mines in Inland By P^nf G A J Cole Pp 15s 
(Dublin Stationery Ofiuc, 1922) 7 s (id net 
Ii is much to be regretted tint this volume must be 
looked upon is the swan-song of the old regime in 
Inland rather than as the first effort of the new 
authorities Inhumation as to the mineral resources 
ol Ireland Ins never before been collected into any 
authoritative memoir, but had to lie sought for piccc- 
mt al among a number of miscellani ous geologic il and 
mining publications, for, is the author of the present 
work correitlv observes, Sir Robert Kane’s book on the 
industrial lesources of Ireland is now la' too old to be 
of any real value under the economic conditions of the 
piesent day 

Prof (ole has done his work i\trtmel\ well, he has 
arranged the various minerals that Iitland produces in 
alphabetical order, commencing with antimony and 
ending with zme It is perhaos charai tc ristu of an 
Irish publication that the most important of all mineral 
products namely coil, is not even mentioned The 
author states speeificallv that he excludes sands, clay, 
ind marble and devotts his attention to ‘ minerals of 
eionomie importance ’ , surely coal should be included 
under this head The other minerals of tionomic 
importance are verv fully and clcarlv dealt with , the 
list of localities is verv complete and carifully drawn 
up, and all the more important occurrences are briefly 
described If it docs nothing else, the present work will 
serve to dispel some of the wild statements that are 
occasionally heard as to the immense mineral resources 
of Ireland, which have been neglected or, it is even 
sometimes hinted, deliberately concealed, by jealous 
Englishmen Among the more persistent of such 
legends is tliat of the immense resources of iron ore in 
the Angna valley , the present work shows that two 
persevering attempts were made to found an iron 
industry there, at the end of the eighteenth and again 
in the first half of the nineteenth century, and that both 
ended in failure , at what appears to have been the last 
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attempt, only 300 tons of iron were produced in seven 
■sears at a cost of 50,000 1 A study of the entire 
book shows that at the moment barytes is practically 
the only mineral of senous economic importance that 
Ireland is capable of producing Apart, however, from 
the strictly commercial aspect of the subject, Prof 
(ole’s work is of great value to the student of mineral 
deposits, inasmuch as it supplies authentic information 
concerning the mini ral resources of the country 

Overztchl van de theone en de toe pas Bingen van gassen, 
waann de onderlmge bolsmgen der moleculen kunnen 
verwaarloosd worden Door Dr Jos ter ITcerdt 
Pp mi +324 (Utrecht and Nijmegen N V 
Dekkcr 81 Van de Vegt en J W van Leeuwen, 
1923 ) 6 50 florins 

Sinci the 1 lassie researches of Maxwell on the 
internal fration of gases and those of Crookes on 
radiometer theory, no investigations have been so im¬ 
portant in connexion with the kinetic theory of gases 
as the work of Martin Knudsen on the properties of 
highly rarcfkd gases, in which the mutual collisions of 
the molecules may he neglected Dr Jos ter Heerdt 
lias produced a very clear monograph in which the 
work of Knudsen and th it of some other investigators, 
Soddy tnd Berry, Gaede, Lingmuir, Weber, etc 
(scattered in many periodicils), is brought together 
and critically discussed 

After a short historical introduction and some general 
considerations regarding the kinetic theory of gases, 
((hap I), the author deals in the following chapters 
with molecular flow through narrow capillaries and 
small holes in plates, with molecular flow through tubes 
with a temperature gradient (pressure equilibrium 
betw'een two reservoirs at different temperatures, con¬ 
nected by 1 capillary tube), with the molecular con¬ 
duction of heat and the coefficient of accommodation 
The treatment of the problem of accommodation, as 
given in C hap VI, is new and throws a new light on 
the question Nev erthcless no general solution is given 
of this verv complicated problem Chap V deals with 
the radiometer force and with the formula which 
Knudsen has deduced for it In Chap VII a full and 
detailed description is given of modern high vacuum 
pumps, based on the principles of the kinetic theory 
of rarefied gases (Gaede, Langmuir) and of different 
kinds of high vacuum manometers The book ends 
with a v cry c omplete bibliography 
The volume forms a readable and clearly written 
monograph on a subject not covered by any existing 
work and may be highly recommended to all who are 
interested m this subject It is to be hoped that the 
book, which is published in Dutch, will be translated 
into English, French or German in order that it may 
reach a wider circle of readers C A (rommeun 

Hawatki the Original Home 0/ the Maori With a 
Sketch of Polynesian History By S Percy Smith 
Fourth edition Pp 288 + 20 plates (Auckland, 
Melbourne and London Whitcombe and Tombs, 
Ltd , 1921) 12s 6 d 

It is most fortunate that Mr Percy Smith was able to 
publish the fourth and authoritative edition of this 
book before his death, as it contains a considerable 
amount of new material and of revised conclusions 
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It represents the gleaning of a long life spent in amassing 
new data, and laboriously sifting and collating existing 
information All students of oieanic ethnology owe 
a great debt to this painstaking, kindly, and learned 
pioneer Mr Smith entirely justifies his reliance on 
the general accuracy of tradition, and he has been able 
to give approximate dates to events in unwritten 
history, anil also to trace three mam migrations into 
the Pacific from Indonesia, and numerous migrations 
within the Polynesian area Constructive work of 
this kind on imperfect material is necessarily open 
to criticism, but Mr Smith courageously attempts to 
interpret hints and obscure words, and by imagination, 
controlled by intimate knowledge of Polynesian 
ethnology, he has made a plausible connected story, 
which, in his concluding words, “ will m the meantime 
serve the purpose of a summary of the history of the 
people, on which others may build ” 

The Indian dates on p 85 require revision lhc 
S&ka entered the Panjab about 75 b c , not 950 b c , 
the great colonisations of Java from India arc also 
placed much too earlv , according to Hav ill they 
were due to the final collapse of the S&ka power at the 
beginning of the fifth century It is important to 
have correct dates for events m India, as Mr Smith 
uses them m the development of his thesis The vitw 
that the Polynesians may have been in part a branch 
of the “ .ancient Gangetic race ” has much to recom¬ 
mend it, but by terming them “ Proto-Arvan ” he 
raises very grave difficulties, but, perhaps, Prc Aryan 
is what he meant to express 

lhis little book is invaluable to all those who take 
an interest m the historv of the most intrtpid explorers 
of the Pacific A C Haiiuon 

txpressiomsm in Art Its Psychological and Biological 
Basts By Dr Oskar Pfistcr Authorised tians- 
lation bv Barbara Low and Dr M A Mugge Pp 
vni + 272 (London Kegan Paul and Co, Ltd, 
1922 ) 6c 6 d net 

Dr PFiSTrR’s work is a study by psycho-analvtic 
methods of a french artist suffering from depression, 
who came to the author for psychological treatment 
In addition to the analysis of his dreams, the artist 
was asked to draw whatever he liked, and these draw¬ 
ings, usually of an extremely unconventional character, 
were treated m the same way as the dreams lhc 
results are very interesting, both from the insight 
obtained into the personality of the artist -and also 
from the light thrown on that type of art generally 
known as expressionism 

The first part of the book is a study from a psycho¬ 
logical point of view of the artist, the second part 
discusses the psychological and biological background 
of expressionism The author shows how excellent 
for diagnostic purposes were the pictures which in¬ 
variably represented the artist’s psychical state 
From a study of the pictures of other expressionists, 
he concludes that all expressionists carrv into their 
work a number of infantile characteristics Instead of 
attempting to understand the external world, they 
turn awav and represent their own internal conflicts 
in phantasy form, their pictures thus being in reality 
self-portraits If pushed to its logical extremes, 
expressionism would result m an absolute rejection 
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of the empineal world, and hence in manv it tends to 
become pathological The relationship between the 
various neurotn types and expressionists is discussed 
It is a ver\ interesting study, both of a p irtirular min 
and ot an art movement, but the method of wnting 
is discursive, and the book might with adv ullage be 
considerably < ondensed 

The Races of England and Wales a 'survey of Recent 
Research By Prof H J Plcuri Pp ri8 (I ondon 
Benn Bros Ltd, 1923) net 
Prok 1 * 11 urf’s modest daim to have given in this 
work a survev of recent researeh is an understatement 
which mav give a misleading idea of its verv real 
importance as a i ontnbution to the ethnology of 
England and Wales—an idea which the brivitv of the 
book does nothing to remove It summarises in a fair 
and judicial spirit the results of the observations ot 
anthropologists on the physical characters ot the 
peoples of England and Wales, both in prehistoric and 
in recent times, to which Prof l'leure himself has 
contributed m no small degree, but it does tar more 
than this It reviews these results in the light of 
certain general conclusions on the question of the 
development of racial type at which Prof bleu re his 
arrived the infercnics which he has drawn in con¬ 
sequence i innot fail to have a profound influence on 
the future discussion of British ethnologv is well as 
to stimulate observation 111 certun directions in the 
future in support or refutation of his views Ot these, 
perhaps the most important is that the intermediate 
type, which forms a common element in the population 
of Bntun, and is usually taken to be a combination 
of Nordic ind Mediterranean, represents in realitv an 
independent “ descent with modification ” within this 
country from a palaeolithic type 
Cryptography By Andre Langie Ir instated from 
the french by J ( II Macbeth Pp vm H92 
(London, Bombay ind Sydney (onstable and Co , 
Ltd , 1922 ) 9 s net 

As there is no manual of cryptography in Fnglish, this 
book, winch is translated from the French, will be 
welcomed by ill who wish to make a serious study of 
the subject, cither for practical purposes or as an 
intellectual exercise The author deals with lus 
subject under three heads Under the first he gives a 
brief history of the methods ot conveying information 
secretly, beginning with the Greeks, Egyptians, and 
Romans , under the second he gives examples of 
cryptographical writings of which he himself has found 
the solution, foi the most part, during the War, and 
under the third he gives lists and tables of frequency 
of single letters, bigrams, and other combinations in 
English and other languages This section will natur¬ 
ally be one of the most frequently consulted m the 
book, as a knowledge of the relative frequency of 
occurrence of the different letters and combinations 
is essential m all deaiphferment The translator adds 
a supplementary chapter dealing with methods of 
conveying information secretly, such as the use of 
sympathetic inks, tramps’ signs, the marking of cards 
by cardsharpers, and the like, and describes the 
Playfair cipher, a substitution system extensively used 
for military purposes, Commander W W Smith, 
United States Navy, adding a note on its solution 
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Botulism and Pood Preservation (The Loch Maree 
Tragedy) By Dr Gerald I tighten Pp xm + 237 
(I ondon W tollins Sons and Co, Ltd, 1923) 
ios net 

Dr I hi hton s report on the 011Ibreak of botulism at 
I och Maree in 1922 has been already noticed in Nature 
(March 24, p 415) and some account has also been given 
of the comprehensive researches of Prof K f Meyer, 
of the University of California, into the distribution and 
biology of the responsible mu robe (January 20, p 93) 

In the present volumt Dr I cighton has < ollcetcd into a 
convenient form most of the available information about 
the distasc as it occurs m man and animals Originallv 
most frequently associated with siusages and esjie-i- 
ally common in Wurtembcrg, most of the recent cases 
have been identified m America end more commonly 
with i inned vegetables than meat products “Itmbcr- 
ntek’ in poultry appears to be botulism, and 1 grass 
sickness” ot horses is either this or a closely allied 
condition Prevention is a question of the adequate 
sterilisation of preserved foods lhe second part of 
the book recounts the details of the ttagcdv of the 
lotted duck sandwiches and concludes with an ample 
nbhography 

lhe tnnual Register a Revieic of Public Events at 
Home and 4 bruad for the \ ear 1922 Fdited bv Dr 
M l'psam Pp xu 1-316 +199 (I ondon Long¬ 
mans, Green and to , 1923) 301 net 
A work of reference that has reached its hundred and 
sixty-fourth volume requires no commendation This 
annual review of the year has an cslaldishcd place 
imong indispensable works of referenc e I nglish 
history, which appears to include Irish history and 
foreign and colonial history occupy about two thirds 
ol tlie book, in a summary winch is conspicuous for 
its impartiality and lucidity \ chronicle of events is 
less well balanced but extremely useful The year’s 
obituary gives biographical sketches ot about 300 
cmintnt men and women of all countries Literature 
of the vear is de lit with m a fort y-page summai y, which 
is a c oinprthensivc and, to a large extent, critical sure ey 
of the year’s books Science has to be content with a 
twelve pige summary, whith, however, ranges over so 
wide 1 field that little., if anything, of notable value is 
omitted \ full index enhances the value of the book 

4 I exl-Book of Machine Construction and Drawing 
By H L Merritt and M Platt Pp x + 197 
(London G Bell and Sons, Ltd , 1922 ) 7 s 6 d 
net 

Teachfrs of classes dealing with machine construction 
and drawing are frequently put to a great deal of 
trouble m seeking for modern examples to put before 
their students Text-books on the subject go out-of- 
date, and on account of the great strides winch have 
been made in recent years m the manufacture of 
engineering materials, and in their treatment in the 
machine shop, and consequently in design, details have 
shown an increasing tendency to bee ome obsolete 
The volume before us contains a large number of 
designs suitable for students, and all of these examples 
are up-to-date The authors make use of the American 
system of projection, and there is sufficient practical 
geometry included for the purposes of the draughtsman 
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Letters to the Editor 

f The Editor does not hold himself responsible for 
opinions expressed by his cot respondents Neither 

can he undertake to return , nor to correspond with 
the witters of t ejected manuscripts intended for 
this or any other part of Naiukv No notice is 
taken of anonymous communications ] 

Dr Kammerer’a Alytes 

Those who have followed the discussion of Dr 
Kammerer s claims will be aware that special interest 
has centred on the question whether he could pro 
duce for examination males of Alytes showing the 
modification alleged to occur m consequence of his 
treatment Some of the circumstances which aroused 
scepticism are related in my letter to NATURr, July 3, 
1919 P 344 We were on gin illy told (Arch Lit turn 
1909 ) that nuptial callosities or Brun/tschwielen ap¬ 
peared on the thumbs of males of the treated strain 
and that in the 4th treated generation (Kammerer s 
b t ) all the males had these structures They are a 
conspicuous feature in most Batrachia, and Aljtes is 
one of the few forms in which they are not known to 
occur Since normal Alytes mate on land and the 
treated animals were made to pair in the water, we 
were asked (1909 pp 51b 7) to see in these Schwtehn 
a true functional adaptation The rugosities were 
developed to give the males a better grip of the 
slimy females 

Dr Kammerer remarks that anv one who has 
compared the feel of a dry toad with that of a wet 
one will not question that rugosities on those parts 
of the limb which come into contact with the body 
of the female are a very necessary equipment for an 
aquatic embrace (p 516) Ihis theme was developed 
at considerable length In Arch Entwm , 1919 the 
same argument reappears, and, various other hypo 
theses being discussed mil set aside it is argued that 
the most probable cause of the dev elopment of 
rugosities was to be found in the change of m itmg 
habits lhe process of mating in the water takes 
twice or thrice as long and is far more laborious If 
his interpretation is right Dr Kammerer continues 
the development is to be regarded as a " funktionelU 
Anpassung lhre nachweishche Frhhchkeit wurdc 
hierilurch an theoretisclier Tragweite gewmnen 
(P 339) 

Up to 1919 nothing but vague diagrams ( 1909 , 
Figs 26 and 26a) had been offered us to show what 
these new organs looked like, and no detailed descrip¬ 
tion had appeared Dr Kammerer in that year 
published the long paper mentioned above, making 
some new statements which I will consider presently 
I11 illustration a photograph of the whole animal 
(b, in 1913) was given This picture was rather like 
those handed about a few years ago as spirit- 
photographs ' and for demonstrational purposes was 
worthless There were also several drawings, and a 
photograph, representing sections through the skm 
of a supposed Schwiele At about that time Dr 
Przibram was good enough to send me a slide with 
six similar sections labelled " F„ ' which I have 
shown to numerous colleagues As regards the sec¬ 
tions and representations of sections, I do not ques¬ 
tion that they may have been taken through real 
incipient rugosities, but the development is slight 
and ambiguous 

The description of 1919 amplifies that of ten years 
before The rugosities were originally described as 
in the proper place, namely, on the upper (sc dorsal) 
and radial surface of the thumb, and as more males 
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of F, and F„ came into breeding condition rugosities 
appeared not simply on the bases of the thumbs but 
extended m various degrees and with individual 
differences up the inside of the forearm Inasmuch 
as various Batrachians have rugosities in that region 
(showing also individual differences and asymmetries) 
and since in the embrace of Alytes the parts named 
are in contact with the female, the new account 
raised no fresh improbability—rather the contrary 
M iny modified males are said to have been under 
Dr Kammerer s observation during thiee years after 
he had (1910) been challenged to produce one but 
a photograph of a single specimen—and that abso¬ 
lutely non-committal—was all that had been pub¬ 
lished to show the structures in position We are 
told that the 1913 hatched brood failed to breed and 
the last male (b,) died in 1914 (1919 p 328) 

But one specimen (presum ibly that photographed) 
was known to be preserved in Vienna It had been 
examined by visitors to the Versuchsanst ilt who 
reported verbally anil variously as to what they had 
seen A few weeks ago the announcement was made 
that this Alvtes would be shown 111 Cambridge, and 
I received an invitation to attend a meeting at which 
it would be exhibited Knowing that Dr Kammerer 
had abstained from appearing at the Congress of 
geneticists which met at Vienna in September last, 

I inferred that he had no new evidence to produce 
and I therefore excused myself from attendant e not 
wishing to enter deliberately into what was likely to 
prove a profitless altercation When however an 
exhibition before the I innean Society was arranged, 
I naturally attended as a fellow of the Society to 
see what I could I expected to see a dark mark on 
the thumb or other fingers extending perhaps more 
or less over the wrist or up the forearm , ind whether 
this was to be interpreted as a nuptial rugosity or 
not, would I imagined be more or less a matter of 
opinion 

What I did see was something altogether different 
lhe animal was fastened with its back against an 
opaque plate in a cylindrical museum glass with the 
ventral surface exposed lhe right hand showed 
nothing special but across the palm of the left hand 
was a broad dark mark It looked like a piece oi 
thickened blackish-brown skm Examining it with 1 
good lens I could see no papillary or thorny structure 
though considering the minuteness of the alleged 
spines I scarcely expected to make them out very 
distinctly But the appearance was quite unlike that 
of anv natural Brun/tschwielen In them, even in 
Itana agtlis which has them developed very sliglith 
one sees with a lens characteristic grey specks not a 
dark uniform surface as m the creature exhibited 
I do not mean that there was no break in the pad as 
a whole, about which my memory is doubtful, but 
that the surface was uniform and the colour con 
tinuous in tone without the dotting or stippling so 
obvious in true Brun/tschwielen That there was no 
development on the right hand was explained lhe 
skin had been snipped off during life to furnish 
sections 

A photograph of the palm of a hand was thrown 
on the screen This palm was pointed to as showing 
rugosities, but I saw none In the specimen ex 
lnbited, the backs of the digits were not visible, nor 
were we shown any photograph of them 

I direct attention first to the fact that the structure 
shown did not look like a real BrunjUchwxele Next 
I lay stress on its extraordinary position It was in 
the wrong place Commenting on the evidence I 
pointed this out In the embrace of Batrachians the 
palms of the hands of the male are not in contact 
with the female Those who looked at the specimen 
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naturally concluded that tliev must be One speaker 
confidently told me in the discussion that I was 
wrong and that in the common toad the rugosities 
are on the palmar surface 1 To show how the hands 
are placed I send a photograph (big 1) of a pair of 
Rana agilis killed md presen ed while coupled The 
lower digits of the m lie s h uids arc tin thumbs 
Clearly the rugosities to be effective must be on 
the backs and mini sides of the digits round the 
base of the thumb as in our common lrog on the 
inner sides of the forearms or in certain other posi 
tions but not on the p llms of the hands There are 



of course minor v irntions in (orrtspondenec with 
which the positions of the rugosities differ The clasp 
of Alytes for example is first mguiu il and afterwards 
round the b ise of tht head (Boulenger) Minute thorns 
may be formed on the back of Bonibm itor ind peril ips 
in other pi icis on the skins of Batrachians where they 
cannot sene as lirunfhchwuLn but on the palm of 
Alytes they would be as unexpected as a growth of 
hair on the palm of a rn in 

Dr Kammerer s own reply was on different lines 
from that of the speaker I have mentioned but 
curious and as 1 thought significant He asked 11s 
to note that in lus lecture he had reframed from using 
the word Adaptation ”—a defence sound perhaps 
though surely disquieting to his disciples 

The discoveries claimed by Dr Kammerer are 
many and extensive To geneticists tint regarding 
heredity and segregation in Alytes (Verh naturf l <r 
Brtlnn, 1911) which I called in question at the 
Lmnean meeting is the most astounding But what 
I then heard and saw strengthens me m the opinion 
expressed in 1913 that until Ins alleged observations 
of Brunftschivielen m Alytes have been clearly demon 
strated and confirmed we are absolved from basing 
broad conclusions on his testimony 

W Batfson 

May 16 
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The Light Elements and the Whole Number Rule 

I havl recently developed a method of generating 
anode rays of high velocity which is much more 
suit ible to mass spectrum analysis than the hot 
anode method previously applied By means of 
this dev ice it is possible to obtain the mass lines of 
the metals of the lithium md beryllium groups at 
the same time as those of such eh ments as carbon 
and chlorine the masses of which are known 

1 he masses of Li* I i 7 He* Na M Mg !4 K” K“ 
Ci“ have ill been determined, anil the divergence 
from whole numbers is 111 no c ise so great as one 
tenth per cent of the m iss measured The masses 
of the isotopes of lithium are most probably about 
o 005 of a unit high but n iturally this figure does not 
have much significance with the present apparatus 
I he effects with mtgnesnim and calcium arc too 
weak to show their fainter components but the integral 
relations between these and the principal lines have 
already been demonstrated by Dempster (Phys 
Ri v xv 11 xx ) 

1 Ins work completes the determinations of the 
masses of the more import mt isotopes of all the first 
twenty elements on the miss spectrograph, and 
with the obvious exception of hydrogen each obeys 
tlu whole number rule to the accuracy of experiment 
one p irt in 1 thousand 

It is of particular interest that no difference in 
miss is detectable between tin isobaric atoms C i 40 
and V 40 for gener il considerations might lead one to 
expect a radical different < in then nuclear structure 
owing to tlu presence of the two additional nuclear 
electrons m the latter b W Aston 

C avendtsh Laboratory, 

Cambridge, May 17 

Mlcrophonlc Flames 

[A ftw weeks ago it was reported in the daily Press 
that Dr Ice de forest hail used a flame r or the 
direct produttion of telephonic eurrtnts bv sound 
waves In response to a request foi details of lus 
device Dr de Forest writes as follow s -Ld Is vture ] 

1 have as yet picparcd no pupc on the subject 
of the nucrophonic flame for a long time 1 had 
pu/rltd over the problem of turning sound waves 
din tly into electric telephonic currents I recognised 
that sound waves passed through flames in the air 
also that 1 flume was to a certain degret, < onductmg 
electrically Hence I rc isoned that it one passed 
a current through 1 flamt its conductivity must v iry, 
niQr* or less with the alternate waves of compression 
and raref iction, which constitute sound 

Setting oict to verify my deductions I succeeded 
almost at once I employed first a bat wing ' 
gas-flame enriched this with potassium salts used 
two platinum wire electrodes airc-s 1 dry cell batters 
of 100 to 200 volts in series with a high-resistance 
(radio) telephone receiver By carefully adjusting 
the electroties in the lUme (especially the cathode — 
the position of the anode is not important it can 
evtn be located a short distmce ouUidc the flame) 
I obtained in the telephone receiver a faint but 
1 cry perfect reproduction of the music of a gramophone 
played 3 ft from the flame The adjustment of 
the gas pressure using this type of flame, is critical 
If too strong the flame roars m the telephone 
receiver If too low the conductivity and sensitive¬ 
ness of the flame falls off 

I next employed a type of Welsbach burner and 
mantle, using as electrodes platinum gauze " im¬ 
bedded ” m the mantle and directly inside the 
mantle Also, an oxy-acetylene flame, employing 
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for electrodes platinum wire encased in quartz, which, 
of course becomes conducting in this flame This 
arrangement gives an exceedingly perfect repro 
duction of the sound—voice or music—far better 
than any i irbon microphone 

A small alcohol burner and flame can be employed 
In this case I recommend is cathode a Nemst glower 
as supplying the necessary electrons Or enrich the 
blue flame by potassium or sodium salts fed up 
through the w lek with the alcohol 

Audion amplifiers must, of course be employed 
if one wishes to use the flame microphone’ for 
broadcasting, radio phone or phonohlm purposes 
Ihe sensitiveness increases m general with the 
impressed P L) across the electrodes—up to a limit 
Care must be taken to guard against (i) hissing 
due to too high voltage discharge (2) flame noises 
(3) air fluctuations , (4) depositing of carbon upon 
the electrodes 

I have not had time yet to make a careful scientific 
study of this phenomenon but am persuaded it is 
chiefly 1 pressure effect controlling ionisation and 
the ionised conductivity of the flame 

Iff nr Forest 


Molecular and Crystal Symmetry 

Mr 1 V Barklr has discussed in Nature of 
May 12 the theory advanced by 1 edorov and Shearer 
with reference to the relations between moltcular and 
crystal symmetry According to this hypothesis the 
symmetry of the crystal includes the symmetry of 
the molecule with such additional symmetry as is 
afforded by the arrangement of the molecules, if 
there be more than one, m the unit parallelepipcdon 
or cell of the structure 

At the reading of Mr Shearers paper I mentioned 
some considerations which required to be taken into 
account 111 applying this principle (Proc Pliys Soc 
vol 35, p yy, 1923), and I propose to restate them 
here in somewhat more detail 

In many cases there is reason to believe that 
molecules have no existence 111 the structure of a 
crystal In others they appear to maintain their 
identity It does not howtvtr follow that they 
retain the full symmetry they possess when in the 
free state in a fluid for the whole or a part of the 
symmetry nny be destroyed by close packing in 
the crystal structure Nor is it probable that the 
symmetry actually possessed by the unit cell formed 
of one or more molecules is always identical with 
that of the structure of which it fotms part 

In the first place, a number of primary cells with 
different but similar orientation (including m this 
expression a symmetrical relation between endntio- 
morphic forms) may be combined by what may be 
termed cell-twinning to form a greater cell with 
higher symmetry These greater cells may of course 
be regarded for crystallographical purposes as unit 
or elementary cells but it is improbable that they 
would always be recognised as such by means of the 
X-rays which would m many cases not permit of 
discrimination between the differently orientated 
primary cells The same crystallographic char¬ 
acters would also result from ultra-microscopic 
twinning on a larger scale, involving groups of 
differently orientated cells instead of individual cells 
Repeated ultra-microscopic twinning of this char¬ 
acter is believed to take place with the tnclimc 
mineral ntforocline, so as to give rise to the mono- 
clinic miners,! orthoclase 

Appft. however, from regular twinning, one would 
expect cells of low symmetry to build up in many 
instances structures of higher symmetry, but usually 
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belonging to the same system Perfect identity in 
cells is not necessary m the building up of a structure 
A plagioclase crystal is formed of cells both of albite 
and of anorthite with quite distmet atomic composi¬ 
tion, and even to a limited extent of orthoclase which 
differs both in system and in molecular volume 
Where therefore, the outward forms of cells of the 
same substance in different orientations (in the wide 
sense employed above) closely resemble each other 
but do not show absolute identity it mav be expected 
that the crystal structure will be 1 uilt up indis¬ 
criminately of cells with similai but not identical 
orientation The result will be that the special 
features characteristic of 1 lower symmetry will be 
eliminated and only the highest svinmetry of the 
system will remain Ihis is probablv the reason why 
crystals possessing the symmetry of one of the lower 
classes of a system are comparatively rare, and in 
some instances are not known to occur 

These principles arc well illustrated bv the facts 
disclosed in a paper on the Relation between the 
Crystal Structure and the Constitution of Carbon 
Compounds, Part I Compounds of the lype CX,' 
(Journ Chem Soc vol 123 pp 71 79, 1923), by 
Miss Knaggs of the Imperial and Bedford Colleges 
She shows that in substances of the CX 4 type, w'here 
X is an element the crystal usually belongs to the 
cubic system Those of the type ( X,Y, where X and 
Y are elements ire as a rule trigonal Or hexagonal, 
unless X is hydiogen, the atoms of which appear to 
be too small to determine a trigonal symmetiy 
Those of the form C(CX,) 4 ire usually cubic, as the 
trigonal charicter of the CX, group enables all four 
trigonal axes of the cubic system to be preseived 
hinallv substances of the form C(CX,Y) 4 are m 
general tetragonal In every case in which the 
symmetry of the crystal shows it to belong to the 
same system as that of the molecule, it must 
be referred to a higher class, usually that with 
the highest symmetry in the system For example 
the molecules CX 4 and C(CX,) 4 which are cubic, 
have no axial planes of symmetry, but wherever 
there is any definite tryst dime form, the crystals 
possess such axial planes In some cases, however 
the cubic system is only recognised by the isotropic 
character of the crystals Again it can be easily 
shown that the molecule C(CH/! ) 4 belongs to a class 
of the tetragonal system with only a contra-direc- 
tional or inverse tetragonal axis but the crystals have 
all a co directional or simple tetragonal axis, such as 
is found in the higher classes of the tetragonal system 
In many cases on the other hand, there are iso 
morphic forms with lower symmetry, formed usually 
at lower temperatures In these the atoms are 
apparently more tightly packed, and the molecules 
have either been distorted or have lost their identity 
altogether John W Evans 

Imperial College of Science and Technology, 

South Kensington, S W 7 
May 15 


In a recent letter to Nature (May 12, p 632) Mr 
T V Barker takes exception to statements made 
bv the writers m respect to the relation between the 
symmetry of a crystal and that of its components 
(G Shearer Proc Phys Soc, 1923, vol 35, p 81, 
and W T Astbury, Proc Royal Soc, 1923, vol 102, 
p 506) It appears to us that his criticisms are 
cased on certain misapprehensions 
Fedorov tned to prove (Zetls Kryst , 1912, Vol 
52, p 22) that if n Is the symmetry number of the 
structural unit of the crystal, or, briefly, the crystal 
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unit, or, in other words, is the number of identical 
or enantiomorphously related asymmetric parts into 
which it is subdivisible, if m is the number of mole¬ 
cules it contains and p the symmetry number of each 
molecule, then n=mp Mr Barker believes that 
Fedorov failed to prove his case that the first paper 
referred to above contains an unconscious repetition 
of Fedorov s argument, which though new evidence 
is brought forward is still unconvincing and that 
the suggested structure fox tartaric acul is against 
the principle and not as we haves ml m its favour 
In the first place I edorov’s stitement was surely 
unexceptionable in the form in which he made it 
If one of the molecules or groups of molecules into 
which the unit is divided possesses a plane of sym¬ 
metry this can mean only that it has similar relations 
with its neighbours on either sale of the plane and 
through them with the rest of the crystal Thit is 
to say the plane of symmetry of the molecule is ilso 
a plane of symmetry of the crystil On the other 
hand we must be ready to allow, as Su Willi un Bragg 
has pointed out, that a molecule as built into a crystal 
may not have the same form is the freer molecule 
of a liquid or a gas Such a difference seems to occur 
m the case of tartaric acid on which account the 
crystal and its solution differ in their optic il pro 
perties Ihe molecule may have a plane of sym 
metry in one case and not in the other It is a 
task of the future to correlate the forms and the 
symmetries of the molecule in its different con 
ditions It us by no means improbable that the 
differences are small (Journ them So< t 922 vol 

121 p 2766) I etlorov was quite iware ol this 
possibility himself If Fedorovs statement is taken 
to refer to the molecule as built into the crystal it 
seems to require no further dc fent e 

In the next place the rules or principles set nut in 
the first of the two papers referred to do contain 
Fedorov's statement no doubt If the author had 
been aware of the paper he would have referred to H 
But the essence of the statement which is criticised 
is not an enunciation of a law of crystal symmetry 
which could not have been and was not overlooked 
by the se trclnng examination of the crystallographers 
It was an attempt to codify certain results of X-ray 
analysis Fedorov could say rightly as we think, 
that a crystal of the monoclinic prismatic class could 
be formed of four groups, A, B C and D of which 
B was obtained from A by reflection across a plane 
C by digonal rotation about an axis, and D by in¬ 
version through a centre of symmetry He had no 
direct evidence to carry him further The X-rays do 
go further they show that m the crystal unit of 
benzoic acid for example there really are four groups 
so related to one another, and they give their relative 
positions Moreover, they show that each of these 
groups is, in substance at least the chemical mole¬ 
cule This is new knowledge which could not be 
proved bv tedorov If it had been m Ids power to 
do so, the crystallographic tables would have con¬ 
tained the dimensions of the unit cell of each crystal, 
and not merely, as they do now, the topcal ratios 
We may point out that Mr Barker is in error also 
m supposing that nothing can be said about the 
symmetry of the molecule until the position of every 
atom in it is accurately determined The X-rays 
show that the molecules of benzoic acid for example, 
are divisible into two groups which present exactly 
the same aspect when viewed along the axis of the 
crystal and different aspects when viewed in any 
other direction This is m agreement with the hypo¬ 
thesis that the two are the reflections of each other 
across the plane of symmetry, and that each is by 
itself asymmetric with respect to that plane 
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Lastly, Mr Barker refers to the structure of tar¬ 
taric acid described in the second of the two papers, 
as an infringement of the principles set out in the 
first, because as he says, it has an “ unobtrusive dyad 
axis which floes not coincide with the axis of the 
crystal The only answer is that it has not as may 
be seen from I tgs 8 12, 14 15 of the paper, or more 
easily from the model itself 1 here is no such axiS, 
and, therefore no infringement 

G Sm arhr 
W T Asibury 

Phvsics Department 

L T mvcrMtv College London 


The Mechanism of the Cochlea 

In Mr Wilkinsons letter in Nature of May x 2. 
p 036, three punts are raised upon whieh I wish to 
lomment 

For the sake of simplicity l described the mechanical 
conditions occurring when sound w ives reach the 
cochlea 111 the normal manner bv the chain of ossicles 
In the case of bone londuction the mechanism of 
analysis ought to be the same as nuclei other condi¬ 
tions Bone conduction is the response to a continu¬ 
ous scries of uniform w eves from 1 tuning fork which 
would produce a corresponding series of vibrations in a 
resonating svstem I cannot agicc th it the move¬ 
ment originates at the basilar membrane because 
the movement depends on the whole resonating 
mechanism including the inertia and friction of the 
fluids 

Damping is the decrease in amplitude due to 
resistance and I believe that by using that term Mr 
Wilkinson intends to deny any influence due to liquid 
friction in affecting the note to which the system 
resonates In White s ' Handbook of Physics 
(Methuen and Co first edition p 305) I find " partly 
closing the mouth [of a resonatorl lowers the note ' 
This is an example of friction m a ga- effecting the 
frequency of resonance which is also seen m he well- 
known method of tunmg organ-pipes If such an 
effect is shown with a gas surely it must be much 
greater with a liquid m such narrow tubes as those of 
the cochlea 

W ith reference to the spiral ligament I think that 
the point is unimportant 1 merely pointed out the 
danger of deducing from the sue of the ligament the 
tension on the membrane at rest To make the 
point clearer I would suggest the analogy of the size 
of a pur of hooks supporting a cable The size of 
the hooks may not be designed with reference to the 
tautness of the cable Ihe cable may be slack, so 
that the only pull may be that due to its weight but 
large hooks may be used because the cable may have 
to sustain heavy weights from time to time I am 
quite willing to believe that the fibres of the basilar 
membrane near the fenestra ovalts may be more 
tightly stretched than those near the apex of the 
cochlea but that does not necessanly follow from the 
dimensions of the spiral ligament 

Finally, 1 wish to emphasise that this correspond¬ 
ence arose m relation to the dimensions of the cochlea 
and the possibility of such a small structure acting as 
a resonating mechanism The point that I wished 
to bring out was that on account of its small size, 
liquid friction will be very great and that this 
fnction may be one of the factors in the analysis 

H E Roaf. 

London Hospital Medical College, 

. Turner Street, Mile End, E x. 

May 15 
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An Einstein Paradox 

The following with amplified details to help 
discussion, is I trust, a fair statement of the problem 
m Einstein’s ' Relativity ’ (Methuen) K, K, are 
together, each provided with a clock The clocks 
agree at noon when K, starts moving in a straight 
line with uniform speed v ( estimated, m K's units) 

Some time later a light signal is flashed from a 
point L on the line ahead of Kj and is seen by K, K x 
at times t t' on their respective clocks , KL = x of K s 
units of space and KjL of Kj’s Then according 
to Einstein 

(1) x’=(x-vt)l 

(2) t' - (t-vxjc*)! Ji - v*jc\ 
where c = vel of light m vacuo 

Since (i) does not contain t' we shall avoid the 
comparison of clocks by considering that equation 
only 

Now let us take the case of x > ~ o i e let the light 
signal be made exactly when Aj reaches L 

Then by (1) t-x/v 

But x/v is the tune on Iv s clock when K t reaches 
L , to this must be added the time for light to come 
from L 

"Iherefoie trm value of t-x\v \ x/c 

Hence (i) appeirs to be fallacious 

In that case, also r 8 - cH* is not equal to x' 2 ~ c*t' s 

It is remarkable that hinstem actually considered 
the case of x'-o but overlooked the interpretation 
of it 

It may be interesting possibly instructive to 
consider how a Newtonian philosopher " would deal 
with the above problem as soon as he became aware 
that the velocity of light was not negligible There 
are three cases 

1 As above—the signal ahead of K and K„ then 

t= * ~ *' 1 x_(c + v) x-cx' 

VC cv ’ 

,,_x~x' x' _(c +v)x- cx' 

- v c + t> v(c+v) ' 

whence 

and x'=(i+vlc)x 

2 The signal from behind K, K l , so that x, x' are 
negative 


*-*'+( 7 *)A*r*)*-‘*’ t 
*'=*“*'+<-J3= *)*-'*' 

v c-v v{c-v) ’ 

equations which, as might be expected, are deducible 
from the previous pair by writing (- c) for c 

3 The signal from between K, Kj or x positive, 
x' negative 


V c-v 

whence no peat results 

It seena 4 reasonable to conclude that no single pair 
of equation*, such as the Lorenz transformation, can 
meet all th6 cases I 

1 R W Genese 

40 London Road, 

Southborough Kent 
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Longevity in a Fern 

I wonder what is known of the duration of life 
in common herbaceous plants, other than annuals 
and biennials 5 The following instance may serve as 
a contribution to the lore of the subject 

About the year 1872 I found on the Mendip Hills 
a mature specimen of that curious sport of the nart’s 
tongue known as iscolopendnum vulgare var peraferum 
cornutum in which the mid rib and the lamina part 
company at the apex of the frond the mid-nb 
projecting as a horn and the lamina forming a 
frilled pocket on the anterior surface I transferred 
it to my father s garden in the same neighbourhood 
where it has flourished ever since retaining its 
peculiar character 

In 1917 as it was in danger of being choked by 
the growth of surrounding shrubs 1 transplanted 
it The stock had twice divided dichotomouslv, 
forming three crowns, of which one was dead I 
pi iced the living ones where they had room to grow, 
and now they are as vigorous and as young in 
appearance as the original plant fifty years ago 
As the plant was of unknown age when found and 
looks no older after fifty years its capacity for life 
seems indefinite T J Allen 

Cambridge, May 3 


The Recording Ultramicrometer 

Thf recording ultramicrometer was first verv 
briefly described before the Royal Dublin Society 
(Royal Dublin Society, xvi p 185, March 1921 
cf also NAruKE June 23 1921, vol 107 p 523) 
Since its exhibition at the Edinburgh meeting of the 
Bntish Association many short accounts of it have 
appeared in England and abroad Many com 
spondents have requested further information and 
as some time may elapse before a full account of m\ 
investigations in this connexion are published, I 
take this opportunity of giving some practical hints 
to enable others to set up the apparatus 

In Fig 1 the three electrode valve is connected to 



an oscillation circuit of the " Hartley ” type, and m 
the anode circuit a sensitive galvanometer is intro 
duced, its terminals being shunted by the " zero 
shunt ” E, R The condenser C, C, of the oscillation 
circuit is formed by two parallel metal discs (si\ 
5 cm diameter) One of these may convenient 1 \ 
be adjustable by a fine micrometer screw, so that tlx 
capacity can be altered by turning the latter \ 
the plates are screwed together, increasing the caj> 
acity, it will generally be found that, from a certain 
point, the anode current increases, reaches a maxi 
mum, and finally rapidly recedes to its original value 
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This sequence of changes takes place only when the 
circuit can oscillate ro follow the complete sequence 
it is necessary either to shunt the galvanometer 
heavily or to substitute for it a milliampcremeter 
A set of observations so obtained is given in Fig 2 
which represents the apparatus in the best adiustment 



Hr •> 


the relative positions ( coupling ) of the coils must 
be altered and the most suitable plate voltages (V) 
ascertained by trial With some valves it may be 
necessary to apply a negative potential to the grid 
between the points g 1 g 2 , Fig 1 I hive used 
several common makes of R Type ’ hard valves 
and have never found any difficulty in obtaining the 
condition shown 

The function of the ' zero shunt is to by pass an 
amount E/R of the anode current^, so that if R is 
large compared with tho resistance of the galvano¬ 
meter, the current through the latter is approxi 
mately 1 - E/R When E and R are chosen so as to 
make this difference small a sensitive galvanometer 
can be employed unshunted which will then give 
large deflexions when the plates of the condenser 
suffer minute displacements In view of the linear 
form of the curve (Fig 2) it will be clear that the 
alvanometer reading is proportional to the plate 
isplacement Also calibration is readily obtainable 
by shunting the galvanometer, say ten times, and 
then observing the deflexion obtained when the 
micrometer screw is turned through say 1/1000 cm 
A resistance r up to 1000 ohms may be introduced 
into the oscillation circuit to reduce the sensitivity 
and widen the range of the plate movement Tins 
resistance also renders it easier to obtain the linear 
adjustment The large black dots in Fig 1 represent 
the terminals on the case of the instrument the 
batteries, galvanometer, and condenser plates are 
external and are connected to these terminals The 
actual resistances coils etc, are mounted beneath 
the ebonite top of a small box, about one foot square 
and a few inches deep Rigid connexions are em¬ 
ployed to eliminate vibrational effects 

In the use of the apparatus for recording small 
displacements, movements, etc one of the condenser 
NO 2796, VOL III] 


plates is caused to partake of the movement to be 
measured by direct attachment, if possible, to the 
moving member The other plate may be mounted, 
as already described on a micrometer screw device 
to facilitate calibration 1 or steady working, at all 
tunes great care must be taken to employ batteries 
that are m perfect condition and have an adequate 
cumnt capacity It is advisable to use cells of the 
same type for F. as for V 1 emperature changes 
must 11 Rurally be avoided in view of expansion 
and other effects 1 or super sensitivities (above 
10 cm ) scretmng ind otlur precautions become 
necessary John J Dowling 

University College Dublin Miv 7 


A Permanent Image on Clear Glass 

I nr interesting observation described by Mr Fric 
Robinson m Nmoki of April 28 p 569 and corn- 
mental upon in the s ime issue by Dr J W French, 
is in excellent example of the ease with which the 
surface of glass may suffer modification and retain 
it over a long period of tune The present writer 
h is studied a number of phenomena connected with 
breath figures and an account of the work will 
be found m the Philosophical Magazine for October 

If the tip of a small blowpipe flame is drawn 
rapidly uross a sheet of glass it can be shown in 
various ways that the surface of the gliss along the 
flame track his been consideriblv modified Flames 
of co il gas c irbon monoxide, and hydrogen produce 
identical re ults When moisture from breath con¬ 
denses on the gl iss it is in the form of a mistv deposit 
of minute hemispherical droplets exupt along the 
flame track where it collects as a continuous trans 
p in nt film 1 he contrast between the 'two types 
of condensation is most marked and constitutes a 
' breath figure These flame-tracks are revealed 
when silver is chemically deposited upon the glass 
and thev can also be traced by the greaih increased 
friction which manifests itself when a chemically 
cleaned watch glass which is being dragged across 
the plate encounters one of the tricks "lhe in¬ 
sulation of the gliss surf ice is dso less along a flame- 
trick than it is on those parts which have not been 
exposed to the action of the flame 

It is not possible in the space available to give 
the evidence in favour of the conclusion reached by 
me that at least two causes operate in producing 
the modification of the glass surface which leads to 
a breath figure One of these is that the flame 
removes the extremely thin him of contamination 
which certainly covers all glass which has not been 
subjected to 1 rigorous chemical cloansing piocess, 
and the other is probably a physual change in the 
surface of the glass itself The latter is very persistent 
and can be detected for many months after the 
passage of the flame across the glass 1 am inclined 
to attribute Mr Robinson s effect to a physical change 
in the glass surface Is it not possible that the 
gelatin of a photographic print which has been 
squeegeed upon glass may, when dry, exercise a 
considerable force on the surface in contact with it 
and that this force may have different local values 
depending upon the density of the photographic 
image ? Sucn local differences in tension may impress 
upon the glass corresponding differences m surface 
structure which would then be capable of detection 
as a " breath figure ' or by deposition of silver 

T J Baker 

King Edward’s School, Birmingham, 

May 7 
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The Transmission of Speech by Light 1 

By Prof A O Rankine 


I N 1880 Graham Bell devised a svstem of using light 
for transmitting sounds, including speech, and 
called his instrument the “ photo phone ” This system 
afterwards experienced a chequered career, having 
attracted only occasionally the attention of other 
investigators, with the result that, although consider¬ 
able improvements have been made, it has until quite 
recently remained a novelty It is beginning, however, 
to enter upon the phase of practical use, more par¬ 
ticularly in connexion with some of its applications m 
which the distance over which the light acts as the 
vehicle plays no essential part In these circumstances 
it is, perhaps, desirable to introduce some modification 
of nomenclature There is little doubt that Graham 
Bell’s original idea was to transmit speech by means of 
a beam of light which travelled over as great a distance 
is possible It is true that the maximum range he 
records having attained is 700 feet The modesty of 
this achievement perhaps prevented him from in¬ 
troducing the notion of distance into the name he gave 
to the apparatus Now, however, the name “ photo¬ 
telephony ” would appear to be appropriate for the 
improved system which, with its increased efficiency, 
and with the aid of modem amplifying devices, has a 
range of transmission of several miles and the im¬ 
mediate prospect of such extension that the earth’s 
curvature will prove in practice to be the limiting 
factor The adoption of this name for telephony by 
light would have the additional advantage that it 
would leave us free to retain the equally appropriate 
term “ photophone ” for those special modifications, 
already mentioned, in which distance is an unimportant 
consideration 

If we wish to use light for the transmission of sounds 
it is clear that we must impose on the light features 
which are characteristic of the sounds in question 
The plan generally adopted is to modulate the intensity 
of the light in accordance with the vibrations con¬ 
stituting the sounds How this is done will be con¬ 
sidered later For the moment the question is by 
what means these fluctuations of intensity can be made 
to reproduce audibly the original vibrations This 
reproduction is possible because we have at our disposal 
certain substances, of which suitably prepared selenium 
is the best-known example, capable of acting as electric 
valves operated by variations of illumination Selemu m 
is not ideal for the purpose Indeed, having regard to 
its many defects, it is surprising that it functions so 
well as it does Shelford Bidwell, in a Friday evening 
discourse at the Royal Institution in 1881, spoke of 
the “capricious behaviour” of selenium, ana it has 
to be admitted that this is still a fair description, even 
though many improvements of design and efficiency 
have been introduced bv various makers of so-called 
selemum cells There are, for example, obscure changes 
of conductivity, occurring slowly, which have defeated 
all attempts to use the electrical conduction of selenium 
as a basis m photometry 

Fprtunately, these relatively slow changes are not 
of appreciable importance in connexion with the 

^From two lecture* delivered at the Royal Institution on April la 
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photophone, for in that case the fluctuations of light 
intensity are very rapid, corresponding, as they do, 
to audible frequencies A more objectionable feature 
is that there is displayed a considerable lag in the 
electrical valve action, which prevents its operation 
being at all efficient, especially when the selenium is 
called upon to respond, as in the photophone, many 
times a second If a suitahle substitute free from this 
inertia-like effect could be found it would very soon 
displace selenium cells and the similar devices at 
present in use Of the latter a notable example is the 
“ thalofide ” cell of T W Case, which is quicker than 
selenium m its response, but is sensitive to infra red 
radiation rather than to visible light, and cannot lit 
exposed to bright light without suffering deterioration 
in its photo-electric properties 

It is not proposed here to describe in detail the 
transmitting and receiving devices employed in speech 
transmission by light The writer has, in a previous 
issue of Naturf, j alread> given some indication of tin 
lines of development With regard to the modulation 
of the light by speech two general plans have tieen 
adopted, namely (1) to cause the speech vibrations 
to control the aitual candle-power of an artificial 
source of light, and (2) to use the voice to actuate 1 
mechanism which interrupts in the appropriate manner 
a beam of light after it has left a constant source 
Graham Bell’s transmitter was of the latter type, and 
although until recently the tendency, particularly on 
the continent, has been to employ the former plan b> 
superimposing on the current in an electric arc or 
suitable filament lamp the microphonic currents arising 
from speech sounds, it is now fairly generally recogmsul 
that greater efficiency can be attained by improved 
forms of the interruption method This method ha^ 
also the advantage that it can be applied to any soim c 
of light, and thus brings into our service sunlight, whit U 
is the brightest of all 

The simplest form of the receiving device is a circuit 
consisting of a selenium cell, an electric battery, and ,1 
telephone receiver On exposure of the selemum to 
constant illumination, a constant, or, at any rate, 1 
very slowly varying current passes If, however, tin 
illumination is of a fluctuating character—if, in pat 
ticular, the variations are those due to modulation b\ 
speech vibrations—the selenium is able, in spite of it 
lag, to control the current m a closely corresponding 
manner, so that the diaphragm in the telephom 
receiver, through which this current flows, is set u 
vibration, and emits sounds resembling with a r< 
markable degree of accuracy the original sounds used 
in modulating the light The speech currents in tin 
simple circuit can be transformed into other circuit 
if desired, and they can be amplified m the usual w i' 
by means of thermionic valves It only has to hi 
borne in mind that selenium cells are usually of vert 
high resistance, and that, therefore, methods of tram 
formation appropriate to such cases should be emplo j td 

It is easy to arrange the optical system of tin 
transmitter so that the light projected is confined to 
very narrow angle and directed upon any small chosen 

* Natu**, voL 104, P &>4 
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area in the distance The amount of light received by 
the selenium, placed, as it is, near the focus of i lens 
or mirror of definite aperture, diminishes, of course, as 
the distance is increased Several factors determine 
the range of efficient transmission—the intrinsic 
brilliancy of the light source, the dimensions of the 
optical parts, the sensitivity of the selenium, and the 
number of stages of amplification whn h arc used No 
very conclusive tests of the maximum range of the 
photo-telephone have yet been carried out, it may, 
nevertheless, be asserted with some confidence that, 
given sunlight and modem amplifying devices, it is 
probably the earths turvature which would impose a 
limit on the range of an instrument of quite reasonably 
small dimensions 

It is of interest to inmparc the photo-telephone with 
the system of wireless telephony now so commonly 
used in broadcasting In both, waves in the ether 
constitute the fundamental basis, the medium is the 
same and the speed of propagation is the same In 
bo*h, speech vibrations modulate the intensity of the 
energy transmitted, and in both the results are made 
audible by changes of current in the receiving apparatus 
The details are, of course, dissimilar The radio- 
frequency waves arc produced artificially, and are under 
control as regards wave-length , the luminous waves 
are taken as we find them emitted from the source 
The detectors—the vilve or crystal on one hind, and 
the selenium cell on the other— an not strictly com¬ 
parable But the onlv reillv important difference lies 
in the lengths of the waves Roughly, the radio¬ 
frequency waves commonlv emplov cd are one thousand 
million times as long as those operative in photo¬ 
telephony This difference is of great importance in 
relation to the mode of propagation Wireless waves 
at present in use are so long that they turn readilv 
roundcorners, so that not onlv docs the earth’seurvature 
impose no serious limitation of range, but broadcasting 
in all directions is possible and, indeed, inevitable 
Light waves, on the other hand, are for practical 
purposes propagated rectilinearly , consequently photo¬ 
telephony can never be expected to attain a very great 
range It has, however, the compensating feature th it 
by its directiveness it implies not only secrecy of com¬ 
munication but non - interference by simultaneous 
transmissions, without the necessity of tuning as m 
radio-telephony It is true that selenium is more 
sensitive to red light than to other colour*., and is 
therefore somewhat selective as regards frequency, but 
the suppression of the other < olours is not called for, 
and would, in fact, be a disadvantage 

The photophone,as distinct from the photo-telephone, 
has several other applications Two may be briefly 
indicated The modulated light from the transmitter 
can be focussed into a narrow line upon a uniformly 


moving kmematograph film upon which, after develop¬ 
ment, there appears a band of varying opacity corre¬ 
sponding to the light fluctuations, and, therefore, to 
the speech orother sounds used for modulating purposes 
The same film, on being run afthe same speed between 
a source of light and a selenium c til with a suitable 
optical arrangement, gives a reasonably good re¬ 
production of the original sounds With sufficient 
amplification the results can be heard proceeding from 
a loud speaking telephone 1 he application of this 
form of gramophone to the problem of synchronised 
pictures and sounds is obvious, and has been described 
m an earlier article a Many workers in various countries 
are now concentrating their attention upon perfecting 
a svstem of this kind, and there is no reason to suppose 
th it reali'ation will be long delayed 

The speech currents controlled by selenium under 
the action of the modulated light from a photophone 
transmitter compare favourably m accuracy of form 
with those obtained by means of a carbon microphone 
The photophone as a whole —t e the transmitter and 
receiver together regarded as one unit—can thus be 
used as a substitute for the mu rophone m cases where 
stricter accuracy in electrical sound transmission is 
desired This necessity has arisen in acute form in 
connexion with radio-telephony, in which the radio- 
frequenev oscillations have to be modulated in the 
transmitting valve is nearly as possible in accordance 
with the sounds it is desired to transmit A photo¬ 
phone has been used successfully at the Manchester 
broadcasting station for this purpose, and for some 
months those who listen to this station have been 
receiving the results of what can quite fairly be described 
as i remarkable sequence of occurrences A singer 
sings, and tl\e aerial vibrations thus created tall upon 
a diaphragm This is forced also into vibration and 
imparts its motion to a small mirror, winch in turn 
deflects a beam of light so that more or less of n reaches 
a selenium cell Bv its photo-electric property the 
cell controls an electric current so feeble that it has 
to be amplified by thermionic valves in several su - 
ccssive stages before it is intense enough to modulite 
efficiently the radio frequency oscillations m the trans¬ 
mitting valve Thence the modulated wave travels 
through the ethc rto the receiving aerial, here, perhaps, 
it undergoes one or more high-frequencv magnifications, 
and then the modulations are dc tectcd by a crvstal or 
valve Then there may be several low-frequency 
amplifications before, eventually, the fluctuating 
current actuates a telephone diaphragm causing it to 
re-create those aerial vibrations which we hear When 
wc bear all this in mind our attitude is not that of 
criticism of the defects of reproduction, but rather that 
of amazement that it so closely resembles the original 
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Recent Experiments in Aerial Surveying by Vertical Photographs 1 

’ By Prof B Melvill Jones and Major J C Griffiths 


II 

Compilation of the Mosaics 
E compilation of the mosaics presents consider¬ 
able difficulties unless approached in a systematic 
manner, for, although individual prints fit well together, 

1 Continued from p 709 
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there aie always some slight errors which tend to 
accumulate, unless special precautions are taken to 
prevent this occurring 

We begin the compilation by laying out each strip 
of photographic prints separately, paying special atten¬ 
tion to the joins between successive prints Slight 
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changes, of height, either in the aeroplane or the 
ground will cause slight changes m scale between 
successive stnps, and slight persistent tilts, cither in 
the camera or the ground, will cause the strips, as 
fitted in the first place, to show fictitious curvatures 
due to differences being represented to a larger scale on 
one side of the strip than on the other 
1 o make a good fit between successive strips, these 
fictitious curvatures and differences of scale must, so 
far as possible lie eliminated by distributing errors 
between all the joins of the individual prints We do 
this by securing to the hack ot the strips lengths of 
stretched elastic, fixed to each print m one spot by 
dabs of seccotme, and when all the strips have been so 
treated, we lav them side by side upon a table and 
stretch and bend them s\ stematically, -until we have 
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of the distortion of the mosaics, without regard to 
scale 

The first of these mosaics was made without the gyro 
control on the rudder, it contains an area of 10 miles 
by 5 in which no point is displaced by more than too 
yards, but outside this area, towards the ends, there are 
points displaced by as much as 250 yards 

In the second mosaic, which is the one illustrated in 
I* ig r, the gyro rudder control was used, and in this 
mosaic there is no distortion greater than 100 yards in 
anv part Ihe increased accuracy is due, mainly, to 
the greater straightness of the runs, and to the pilot 
having been able to give more attention to maintaining 
height and speed constant 

The average scale of both mosaics came out to 
1/19 800 as agamst 1/20,000 intended The difference 
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* tc i — Photographic map of 7$ tty r 5^nii/es showing the Hast icband soused in the compilation In the finished map the prims 


got the best general fit that can be obtained, without 
detail handling of the separate prints 

Provided that the strips were originally taken in 
fairly straight lines, tins process of systematic adjust¬ 
ment appears to eliminate the fictitious curvature almost 
entirely and to adjust the relative positions, even of 
points that arc far apart, with remarkable accuracy 
A final adjustment is then made, in which attention is 
given to each print separately, but no print is moved 
far from the position that it has taken up in the system¬ 
atic adjustment Fig i shows a mosaic laid out in this 
wav Notice the straightness of the strips due to the 
gyroscopic control, which was used in this case 

Accuracy ot thf Maps 

Two mosaics of 7 i by 15 miles have been compiled 
in this wav, without any reference whatever to exist¬ 
ing maps Some 40 points were selected on each of 
these, and their positions on the mosaic plotted on 
transparent paper A plotting of these same points 
was then taken from the Ordnance map and enlarged 
until the best possible fit could be obtained with the 
points from the mosaic The two plottings were then 
slid over each other until the best fit was obtained, 
and thus the remaining discrepancies give a measure 
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of 1 per cent may be due either to the aeroplane having 
been about 100 feet too low, or to errors introduced 
during the systematic adjustment 

Compiling to Controi Points 

Our next experiment was to start again with new 
prmts and to compile these two day s’ work togethei into 
a single 15 mile square But this time, instead of 
fastening the ends of the elastics down to the table, we 
fastened them to laths on the edges of the table (See 
Pig 2 ) Ihe object of tins was to enable us to applv 
systematic strains to the mosaic as a whole, after the 
first systematic adjustment, to cause it to fit control 
points 

We chose four control points, forming a rough 10 
mile square, and assuming their positions to be inde¬ 
pendently known (in this case from the Ordnance map), 
constructed a template to fit them, upon a scale that 
would most nearly fit the corresponding points upon 
the mosaic, after its first adjustment We then applied 
this template to the mosaic and found that, owing to 
the distortion of the latter, displacements of about 150 
yards were necessary at each control point to obtain an 
exact fit These displacements were given to the mosaic 
by moving the laths as a whole, so that the adjust¬ 
ments were distributed over all the joins The mosaic 
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was then given a final adjustment in detail and the 
prints stuck down in place after removing all the 
elastics When this work had been completed some 
40 points, distributed over the surface of the mnsuc, 
were measured up and compand with the Ordnanri 
map, and it was found that there w u c no 1 rrors of mort 
than 60 yards, except on tht e\tr< nu northern edge of 
the part of the mosaic that was mule without gvro 
control on the rudder In this region trrors up to 130 
yards were recorded 

The scale to which the template had to lx (onstructed 
came out at 1/19,930 lhe difference between this 
scale and that of the separate mosaics lompikd from 
the same photos was possiblv introduces! eluring the 
systematic adjustments 


a good measure of control between verv widely spaced 
ground survev ed points If, for example, the photos in 
these flights be taken at exactly equal time intervals and 
the jxisitions of the ends of the strips he known the 
centre of each intermediate photo could be determined 
with considerable acctirirv 

We have in hand experiments upon a scheme for 
using these indication strips together with a few long 
strips at right angles to eontrol the positions of the 10- 
nule square units We estimate, on good but not vet 
conclusive evidence, that representing these prelimin¬ 
ary strips by clastic bands and stretc hing the frame so 
formed to fit control points, we could so distribute the 
errors that the 100 square mile units mosaic s c ould be 
located in position within f to i a mile, even when the 



Variations of Height 

The country of which this map was made contains 
local differences of level up to 300 feet in several places 
and on the extreme southern edge rises to 500 feet above 
the lowest part 

Navigational Control 

In some types of country, control points even of 10 
mile spacing may not be economic allv obtainable The 
complete absence of control points would not, as we 
have seen, seriously affect the accuracy of the indi¬ 
vidual mosaics as regards distortion, but it may leave 
their average scale m some doubt There mav, there¬ 
fore, lie some difficulty, in these circumstances, 111 
fitting the mosaics together and in controlling their 
relative positions It will be remembered, however, 
that it was necessary, for the ldentific ation of the start¬ 
ing points of the mosaic strips, to begin a survev by 
laying down identification strips spaced 10 miles apart 
The most economical wav to do this, when mapping over 
large areas, would be to commence bv laying down a 
senes of long parallel strips 10 miles apart having a 
convenient length of, say, fifty miles If care is taken to 
fly these indication strips very straight and at a con¬ 
stant speed, it may be possible to use them to give quite 
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control points arc spaced as much as 30 miles apart 
It will be noted that this method of locating position 
is unaffected bv the presinct of hills 
Wc do not recommend using control points so widely 
spaced is this but we arc corn emed to show that the 
mosaics could be located with moderate act uracy even 
when the control points arc so far apart 

I hi methods upon which experiments are in progress 
would not be limited to use w ith control points forming 
any particular pattern , thev could he used with any 
form of triangulation If, however, tnangulation is 
impracticable, as it may be in flat wooded country, we 
arc informed that astronomical methods carried out 
on the ground, with the help of wireless time signals, 
can be used to locate position within 100 to 200 yards 
If this nu thod could be employ ed, therefore, in conjunc¬ 
tion with aerial methods, it would be possible to push 
accurate mapping into unsurveyed countrv in which 
the ordinary ground - survey mg methods, based on 
tnangi lation, art impi acticable 

Traininc and Equipment 
The methods that we have described require con¬ 
siderable skill and special training on the part of the 
pilot and observer If they are not adequately trained 
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the probabilities are that the strips of photographs that 
they produce will be badly curved and leave gaps 
between them, while the individual photos will be 
tilted up to about 6 degrees and taken from varying 
heights In such circumstances accurate compila¬ 
tion is almost impossible unless a map already exists, 
and, even then, re-section and re-projection of individual 
photos will be necessary if anything but the roughest 
results are to be obtained The gaps that have been 
left between strips will, moreover, have to be filled up, 
and, as this is not an easy operation, several additional 
flights may be necessary for a satisfactory completion 
of the mosaic 

We are, for these reasons, definitely of the opinion 
that to employ crews that are not specially prac¬ 
tised m the work is to court certain failure, at 
least in the earlier stages, before expenence has been 
gamed 

Special eqmpment, such as gyro rudder controls, etc , 
is, m our opinion, necessary for continuous successful 
work at the rate we have indicated, namely ioo square 
miles a day Should the gyros break down in the field, 
it would be possible to carry on for a time m the absence 
of any gyroscopical aid, but the strain on the pilot 
would be so greatly mcreased that his work would 
deteriorate seriously unless he confined himself to 
considerably less work than we have indicated for a 
single flight 

It is also important to use a stable aeroplane, having 
adequate accommodation for the observer and Ins 
camera and for the pilot’s special instruments We 
have ourselves used a tractor (D H 9a), but we con¬ 
sider that a pusher would be far more satisfactory on 
account of the better view downwards, sideways, and 
forwards 


Obit 

Coi G I Pearson 

O N April 25, Col George balconcr Pearson died at 
Kington, Herefordshire, aged ninety-six years 
He was one of the last, if not the very last, of devoted 
servants of the Crown who joined the Indian service 
some time before the Mutiny, and became a dis¬ 
tinguished pioneer of systematic conservancy of the 
Indian forests 

Pearson commenced his service in the 33rd Regiment 
of the Madras Light Infantry in 1846, in which he 
became adjutant, and he also acted for some time as 
A D C to Sir Herbert Maddock He happened to be 
on leave at home when the Mutiny broke out, but 
returned at once to India and joined his regiment in 
the Central Provinces, where he was employed m the 
chase of Tipoo Sahib and other rebels After the 
Mutiny he raised a force of military police, 600 strong, 
with which he put down general lawlessness in the 
province 

Having thus become well acquainted with the 
extensive forests and the various tribes living in and 
around them, Mr Temple, the Chief Commissioner, 
appointed Pearson the first Conservator of P orests of 
the Central Provinces in i860 Pearson, being endowed 
with an iron constitution and great energy, devoted 
the next eight years to the organisation and administra- 
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Summary 

We have shown that it is possible to carry out aerial 
surveying by vertical photographs at the rate of 100 
sq miles to the day’s flying Wien working in moder¬ 
ately flat country the results so obtained can be worked 
up into 100 square mile mosaics which, when reduced 
to a suitable scale, will fit a true map within 100 yards 
at all points If so desired these maps can be adjusted 
to fit any number of control points with very little 
extra labour If these control points are spaced about 
10 miles apart, the absolute error of any point on the 
mosaic should be less than 100 yards, but, if more 
closely spaced control points are available, the errors 
can be reduced, reaching a limit of something less than 
20 vards, when the spacing is reduced to one mile 
If the available control points are spaced more 
widely than 10 miles apart, a measure of control can 
be provided from the air by navigational methods We 
estimate that, even when the control points are spaced 
so far apart as 50 miles, wc could m this way control 
the position of the 100 square mile units within J to J 
mile We are working on this problem at present 
The maps can be made throughout from contact 
prints off original negatives, no re-projection of indi¬ 
vidual photos being necessary 
Triangulated points, forming any convenient pattern, 
can be used as control points, e g previously existing 
pnmarv, or secondary, triangulations could be used 
The methods are dependent on there being sufficient 
detail visible on the photos to allow them to be joined 
correctly, they would not be practicable on absolutely 
featureless deserts or prairies 
Specially trained, picked crews using suitable aero¬ 
planes, specially equipped, are necessary for success 


uary 

tion of the 20,000 square miles of Government forests 
m the province, selecting and demarcating reserves, 
introducing a system of regulated utilisation, starting 
a successful method of protecting the forests against 
the annually recurring forest fires, and regulating 
shifting cultivation, m other words, substituting a 
regular system of management for the method of 
reckless devastation of the past His success brought 
him the special thanks of the Government of India 
for his valuable services 

In 1868 Pearson was transferred to the charge of the 
forests m the North-west Provinces, where he re¬ 
organised the department, estimated the yield capacity 
of the forests, and opened out the hill forests by the 
construction of roads, bridges, and timber slides, by 
which large quantities of timber were brought down 
to the plains for railway construction In 1871 he 
was appointed to act for Dr Brandis as Inspector- 
General of Forests, and in 1872 he left India to take 
up the appointment of director of studies to the British 
forest probationers at Nancv, a post which he held 
until 1884 On his final retirement he settled at 
Kington, where he lived for thirty-nine years, being 
a J P and the friend of all classes of the inhabitants 

Pearson, though not specially educated as a forester, 
energetically absorbed and utilised the leading principles 
of rational forest conservancy, and took a great part 
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in the introduction of a system of rational forest 
management in India He recorded his experiences 
and ideas in numerous reports and he published a 
book on his “Reminiscences” of his activity m the 
Central Provinces He was a great judge of ekirai ter, 
and he succeeded m becoming the friend ol those who 
served under him, while stimulating than to energetic 
action similar to his own While at Nance, he 
overcame in a short time the difhculties which had 
sprung up before his arrival and his influente upon 
the students was highlv beneficial, m return they 
loved and admired him Ills \ounger son is a dis 
tinguished member ot the Debra Dun Research 
Institute 


( apt C H Rydi r 

News has come from Copenhagen of the death ot 
Capt Carl Hartvig Ryder, director of the 1 finish 
Meteorological Service, on May j He had been known 
to be suffering from rheumatism for some years wd 
lately to find the earcs of Ins ofliual duty onerous, 
but, to us, the news of his death has conic quite unex¬ 
pectedly 

The Danish Meteorological Oflitt is justly famous for 
the early production of Daily Weather Chirts of the 
Atlantic Ocean, 1873 to 1876, bv C lpt lloffmcycr, 
sometime director, a work whu h w'as continued by the 
Danish Meteorological Office and Deutsche Vcwartc 
jointly from 1881 until 1911, with the interval of 
August 1882 to August 1883, which was covered by the 
maps of the London Meteorological Ofhte In 1921 
the International Committee expressed the desne f >r 
the charts to be brought up-to-date and Capt Ryder 
had promised his aid Further, with its relations to 
Greenland and Iceland, Denmark is one of the guardians 
of the farthest North, and for many years the Danish 
Meteorological Office has compiled all available infor¬ 


mation about ice m northern waters and published With 
great promptitude year by year reports thereupon 
Capt Ry'der, a naval officer, was appointed director 
in 1907 on the death of Paulsen lie became a member 
ol the International Meteorological Committee in 1910 
and was an indefatigable and most helpful member of 
that body, especially in regard to weather telegrams 
from Iceland By nature he was disposed to work out 
meteorological progress on conservative lines he 
realised that there was still much to be done in improv¬ 
ing the data without which there are no adequate 
means of testing theories IIis presence at future 
international meetings will bt sadly missed by Ins 
colleagues Napier Shaw 


Wi regret to announce the following deaths 
Dr 1 ) Dune in formerly director of Public Instruc¬ 
tion in India and principil of Presidency College 
Madras and biographer of Mr Herbert Spencer, on 
May 18 aged eighty three 
Dr Hans Goldschmidt, the originator of the process 
for the pre pai ition of chromium known by lus name 
and of thermite, a mixture of aluminium and oxide 
of iron used for welding lion and steel and also in 
incendiary bombs onMiyio aged sixty-two 

Prof G I C.oodale professor of hot iny at Harvard 
University from 1878 until Ills retirement is emeritus 
professor in 1909 and president of the Americm 
Association in 1890, on April 12 iged tight y three 
Prof Immelmann general secretary of the German 
Rontgcn Society, in Berlin on April 1 aged fifty six 
Dr A I ooss, formerly professor of parasitology in 
the School of Medicine, Cairo a distinguished liel 
mmthologist 011 May 4, aged sixty two 

Mr M <le C S Salter superintendent of the 
British Rainfall Organisation on May 21 aged forty- 
two 

Prof A G Webster professor of physics Clark 
University Worcester Mass , known fi r his work on 
acoustics aged fifty-nine 


Current Topics and Events. 


We learn from the Pans correspondent of the 
Times that the celebrations of the centenary of the 
birth of Pasteur commenced on Mav 24 with a 
reception by the French President at the Flys6e 
On the following day the principal ceremony' was 
held at the Sorbonne, where a plaque was unveiled 
which bears an inscription recording the meeting 
between Pasteur and Lister in the Sorbonne on 
December 27, 1892 Ihis tnbute was arranged by 
the Association France-Grande Bretagne A visit 
was pawl by the President and the Minister of 
Education to Pasteur s birthplace at Dole on Mav 2b 
M and Mme Vallery Radot, descendants of Pasteur 
have presented a_bust of Pasteur, which was unveiled 
in the Galene des Glaces at the Palace of Versailles 
on May 28, and the French President u to unveil 
the Pasteur monument at Strasbourg on May 31 
A kmematograph film tracing the prmcipal events 
in the life of Pasteur and giving a general idea of 
his scientific work was exhibited on May 24 to more 
than 3000 school-children in Paris, and considerable 
Sums an aid of trench laboratories have been collected 
by the sale of Pasteur badges in the streets A new 
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French ^ 10 - centimes postage stamp bearing the 
effigy of Pasteur engraved by Prud homme has been 
issucil to mark the occasion of the centenary We 
hope to publish later an account of the celebrations 
by one of the British delegates 

As recorded tn our columns the late Arthur William 
Bacot entomologist to the I ister Institute of Pre¬ 
ventive Medicine one of the most brilliant and 
original investigators in the held of medical ento¬ 
mology lost his life a little more than a year ago in the 
course of an experimental inquiry into the rdle of 
the louse in the transmission of typhus Several of 
Mr Bacot’s friends and colleagues have thought that 
some memorial of him ought to be established in the 
I vdlage where he resided and, before his appointment 
I to the staff of the Lister Institute earned out 
1 important medico - entomological researches Mr. 
i Bacot entered the ranks of specialist investigators 
I from those of amateur naturalists and Nature 
students, and always attached the greatest import¬ 
ance to the teaching of Nature study in the elementary 
schools His colleagues and fnends believe that the 
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form of recognition which would have been most 
congenial to his feelings would be the provision of 
assistance to the authorities of the Council schools 
in his home (Loughton) m furthering the study of 
natural history With that object a fund has been 
opened—the Bacot Memorial fund It is proposed 
that the interest on any money received—to be 
invested in the name of trustees chosen by the sub 
scribers—should be devoted to the purchase of such 
pieces of simple apparatus such as collecting boxes, 
specimen cabinets etc , necessary for the develop 
mentof Nature study in a school It is well known that 
in the present state of public finances it is difficult to 
obtain gnnts for such purposes from educational 
authorities and that the availability of even i very 
small income makes a great difference to an enthusi 
astic teacher Should any of Mr Bacot s friends or 
admirers of his work who feel in s\mpathy with the 
proposal care to subscribe to the fund subscriptions 
will be gratefully acknowledged either by the lion 
treasurer Mr Hubert Baines Brvn Mawr Church 
Hill* Loughton hssex, or by Dr Major Greenwood 
National Institute of Medical Research Hampstead 
N W 3 

The Jonas I iboratory for the mechanical testing of 
metals and the 1 dg ir \llcn I aboratory for magnetic 
investigations at the University of Sheffield were 
foimally opened on May 3 by Sir Oliver Lodge 
These laboratories have been equipped by means of 
two gifts of 3000/ each from the late Mr Joseph 
Jonas and the late Mr Edgar Allen respectively 
accommodation being found m the existing buildings 
of the Applied Science Department of the University 
of Sheffield The equipment of the Jonas Labor¬ 
atory includes Armstrong-Whitworth machines of 
85 and 50 tons c ipacity with oil-pump and accumu¬ 
lator and a variety of extensometers an Izod machine, 
and a new instrument for the detection of early slip 
in metals by clectucal means Special equipment 
for the study of fatigue has been provided including 
a Haigh machine for alternating tension and com¬ 
pression a modified Stromeyer machine for alter¬ 
nating torsion, and a modified Wdhler machine, the 
latter two having been designtd and constructed in 
the department and provided with optical devices 
for short period tests The instruments for the 
measurement of hardness include the ordinary Brinell 
machines, the small Brinell machine for tests with 
balls of small diameter a scleroscope sclerometers, 
and the Herbert pendulum instrument There is 
also a series of instruments, optual and other, for 
determining the accuracy of standard gauges The 
Edgar Allen Laboratory is specially equipped for 
investigations on the magnetic properties of steels 
and other alloys, and has been designed and arranged 
by Dr T F Wall Current of various voltages, 
direct and alternating, is supplied by cables to dis¬ 
tributing boards around the room and a special 
generatmg set has been installed for obtaining alter¬ 
nating currents of variable high frequencies A 
powerful electro-magnet, capable of producing very 
intense fields, has been constructed m the depart¬ 
ment The electrical instruments include a Duddcll 
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oscillograph a variety of measuring instruments, 
vacuum thermo - junctions for small alternating 
currents, standard condensers and resistances, and 
magnetic instruments (Epstein square, fluxmeter, 
etc ) The equipment of this laboratory is ex< ep 
tionally complete On the occasion of the opening 
a number of visitors inspected the laboratories, and 
Sir Oliver Lodge delivered an address on the v alue of 
research work in industry 

To commemorate the fiftieth anniversary of the 
foundation of the Institution of Electrical Engineers 
(under the name of the Society of Telegraph Engineers) 
the Council decided in 1921 to establish a Taraday 
medal in bronze to be awarded not more than once a 
year for " notable scientific or industrial achievement 
in Electrical Engineering or for conspicuous services 
rendered to the advancement of Flectrical Science 
without restnction as regards n itionahtv, country of 
residence or membership of the Institution ’ 1 he 

Council selected for the first award of the medal Mr 
Oliver Heaviside who unfortunately owing to ill 
health was unable to attend a meeting of the 
Institution to receive the medal which was personallv 
presented to him by the then president Mr J S 
Ilighfield it lorquiv on Septembir 9 1922 lilt 
second award of the medal was nude by the Council 
to the Hon Sir Charles Parsons at the ordin irv 
meeting of the Institution held on Thursday, Mav 10 
Mr Highfield past president said that the name of 
Sir Charles Parsons stood first in the engineering 
world of to day and that there w is he thought no 
one who did not know what a mighty work Sir 
Charles had done for the engineering of the last thirtv 
or forty years His name would be remembered in 
connexion with the design and development of that 
great engine for the production of power which we 
know today, the turbine After Dr S / dt 
Ferranti had also spoken of the work and of the great 
benefits that had conic to the world as the result of 
Sir Charles Parsons s invention, the president Mr F 
Gill presented the Faraday medal to Sir Charles 
In making the presentation, the president expressed 
the wish that Sir Charles would live many years in 
which to enjoy the very special position of regard 
and affection of all members of the Institution 

Sommer time commenced in Trance on Saturday 
last May 26 at it pm 

Sir Arthur Keuh will deliver the twelfth biennial 
Huxley lecture at the Charing Cross Hospital Medical 
School on Wednesday, June 27, at 3 o clock The 
subject will be " Recent Advances in Science and 
their beanng on Medicine and Surgery ’ No tickets 
of admission will be necessary 

Prof W D Bancroft, professor of physical 
chemistry in Cornell University, New York, will 
deliver an address entitled '* A Plea for Research ” 
at the house of the Royal Photographic Society 
35 Russell Square, W C 1, on June 5 at 8 o clock 

By the will of Sir James Dewar, who died on March 
27, the University of Cambridge is to receive all his 
scientific apparatus in the chemical laboratory of the 
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University and, similarly the Royal Institution will 
receive all his apparatus in the Institution and 
the laboratory attached to it 

On Wednesday, June 6 the Anglo Batavian 
Society will entertain Dr II A I orentz, protessor of 
physics in the University of I eyden it dinner at the 
Langham Hotel, London W when Sir \V liter 
Townley, chairman of the council of the Society will 
preside Among the guests who have accepted 
invitations for the dinner are I oril Halil uic Sir 
Frank Dyson, and Sir William Bragg 

Examination of candidates for the Associateship 
of the Institute of Physics will be held in London at 
•the latter end of September next Applications for 
entry must be received before June 30 Forms of 
application and copies of the papers set in 19 zi cm 
be obtained from the secretary 10 Essex Street, 
London W C 2 

Ii is stated in the Times tint a wireless station 
is to be erected on Novaya Zcmha Islmd by the 
Russian authorities The station will lie situitcd 
by Matochkm Strait and will be in commumi alion 
with North Russian and Siberian stations The 
personnel will include 111 addition to the wireless 
experts and meteorologists, a geologist and a zoologist 

The stventy ninth general meeting of the Institu 
tion of Mining Engineers will be held it Glasgow on 
June 12 14 and among the papers to be presented 
are " Coal dust as an Explosive Agent,’ by Mr G 
H Rice, and The Recent Seirih for Oil in Great 
Britain ” by Mr H P Gitfard A summary will be 
submitted of the research work carried out for the 
committee on the control of atmospheric conditions 
in hot and deep mines Excursions to collieries mil 
works in the neighbourhood of Glasgow hive been 
arranged 

Ai the April meeting of the Iranklin Institute 
Philadelphia, the Howard N Potts gold medal was 
presented to Dr Albert W Hull of the Research 
Laboratory, General Electric Comp inv Schenectady 
New York, for his paper on ' The Crystal Structure 
of the Common Elements, 'and the Ldw ard Longstreth 
medal was presented to a representative of the bocnit^ 
Genevoise d'lnstruments de Physique of Geneva, 
Switzerland for the universal measuring machine 
produced by the company 

The Association of Economic Biologists will hold 
its annual field meeting .it Cambridge on Friday, 
June 15 lhe programme includes visits to the 
School of Agriculture, where investigations on animal 
nutrition and physiology wall be demonstrated, to the 
National Institute of Agricultural Botany, Where 
will be shown the field trials of agricultural crops, 
and to the University Farm and Plant Breeding 
Institute to see the investigations in progress on 
cereal hybridisation 

The trustees of the Ramsay Memorial Fellowships 
for Chemical Research are prepared to consider at 
the end of June, application for not more than two 
fellowships, one restricted to candidates educated in 
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Glasgow The fellowships which are each of the 
annual value of 250/ plus a grant of not more than 
50/ yearly for expenses are tenable normally for two 
years but they may be extended to three years 
Applications must be sent by at latest June 15 to 
Dr \Y W Seton, Lmversity College, Gower Street, 
W( 1 

At th< annual genual meeting of the I innean 
Society hi Id on M ly 24 the following officers were 
‘kited Pnsident Dr A B Rendle 7 r ensurer 
Mr II W Mom kton S ea claries Dr B Daydon 

Jukson Dr \V 1 t iltinn ind tapt J Rams 
bottom Othir Member* of Counctl Dr W Bateson 
Dr G r Bidder Mr R II Burne Prof F I 
fritch Prof E S Goodrich Dame Helen Gwynni 
Vaughan bu Sidney I- Haimcr Dr A W Hill 
Mi L \ Lestu Gailand Baron Rothschild, Dr 
J J Salisbury Mr R J laboi, Mr T A Sprague 
Piof 1 1 Weiss ind Dr A Smith Woodward 

It is stitid 111 tht British Mutual journal that the 
Ontario Legislatuie has established a research i hair 
for Dr Banting the orignutor of the idea that diabetes 
might be lontrolled by extricts of the islands of 
Langerhans lor whith the name insulin had bun 
suggested by Sn F dw ird ->< h ifer a good many years 
igo, and undi r w Inch it h is now become a commeicnl 
product The 1111 omc of tile 1 hair to which Dr Best 
will act as assistant will be 10000 dollars a year 
Dr Banting intends to be present at the discussion 
on diabetes in the Section of Medicine at the annual 
meeting of the Butish Medical Association m Ports¬ 
mouth 

l hi- first attempt to broadcast a picture by wireless 
telephony was made on May 24 at the London 
Station of the British Broadcasting Co 1 he experi¬ 
ment was made by Dr Fouimcr d Albe, who used a 
special code method adapted to a juvenile audieme 
of ' listeners in It being Fmpire Day the picture 
chosen for broadcasting w is a portrait of King 
George V I he picture w is coded by dividing it into 
thirty horizontal strips and splitting up each strip 
into twenty squares A letter was assigned to each 
square to indicate its average shading and these 
letters were written out in thirty lines of twenty 
letters each E uli line was divided into four groups 
of flic letteis, and each group was dictated into the 
microphone in turn J he line were numbered, so 
that mistakes could be easily avoided The total 
tune of transmission with instructions, was twenty- 
two minutes but it w is found that the code message 
itself could be taken down in eight minutes The 
picture was reproduced either by graduated dots on 
squared paper or on an ordinary typewriter, using 
letters of graduated size and making the line space 
equal to the letter space Recognisable reproduc¬ 
tions were made in from twenty to twenty-five 
minutes In the complete method a special type- 
wntei or " dot writer ” is to be employed 

News has reached Copenhagen of the progress of 
Mr I ange Koch’s expedition to north-west Green¬ 
land The 1 tmes reports that Mr Koch wintered at 
Upcrmvik on Baffin Bay and in March 1922 left for 
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Cape York where his survey began He continued 
his work to about lat 82° N , but was forced to 
abandon his project of charting Peary I and A large 
tractor proved very useful for transport, and easily 
pulled over snow a sledge loaded with food supplies 
and ten barrels of petroleum \fter several hundred 
miles it broke down and had to be abandoned Pro¬ 
gress then became difficult A bad epidemic of 
influenza in the Cape \ ork distrut has caused such 
heavy mortality among the Fskimo that it is im¬ 
possible at piesent to start any expedition from that 
base Mr Koch intends to return to Denmark in the 
course of the present summer 

Thf arrangements for the International Air 
Congress to be held in I ondon at the Institution of 
Civil Engineers Great George Street, I ondon, S W i, 
on June 25-30 are now approaching completion 
Ihe papers to be presented cover every held of 
aeronautical development and are thoroughly inter- 
natiotul 111 character as contributions hive been 
received from America Belgium Denmark, France, 
Holland Italy Spam anil Sweden among other 
countries in addition to Great Britain Applications 
for membership of the Congress will be accepted up 
to Saturday June q \ number of visits to various 
Govt rnment experimental and research establishments 
and Roval Air 1 orce Stations li »vc been irranged and 
several of the leading aircraft and engineering firms 
have expressed their readiness to receive members of 
the Congress at their works Communications re 
garding the Congress should be made to the Inter 
national Air Congress I ondon 1923 at 7 Albemarle 
Street London W 1 

Bulletin 54 S issued by Messrs Watson and Sons 
(Electro-Medical) Ltd, Sumc House, 43 Parker 


Street, Kingsway, London, W C 2, is a descriptive 
list of second hand X-ray and electro-medical appar¬ 
atus which the firm has for sale Complete units for 
X-ray work are offered in addition to numerous ac¬ 
cessories such as induction coils,’ Coohdge filament 
transformers, mercury interrupters X ray tubes, 
r screens, and so on 

The Medical Supply Association, Ltd of Gray’s 
Inn Road, London, now supply “ Radio Wave ” re¬ 
ceiving apparatus of all kinds, from a " junior ’’ 
crystal set, up to a “ Radio-Wave Plutocrat ” re¬ 
ceiver with a range of 300 miles Modern radio sets 
are now so simple that no special education or skill 
is required to work them Some of the sets also can 
receive the roughest usage without damage The 
receivers made by the Association are of the approved 
type and the valve apparatus supplied is fully licensed 
Ihe lengthy list given of radio parts in their catalogue 
will be welcomed bv amateurs 

Messrs Longmans and Co have in the press for 
appearance in their series of " Manuals of Telegraph 
and lelephone rngineenng,” "The Inspection and 
Testing of Materials, Apparatus, and Lines,’ by 
b L Henley which will describe the methods em 
ployed m the British Post Office m the inspection and 
testing of supplies of the various materials used in line 
construction cables, telephone and Morse telegraph 
instruments and furnish the inspector with a basis ol 
sound information upon which to form a judgment m 
those cases where electrical mechanical, or chemical 
tests are either not available or are not conclusive 
In the same publishers’ " Rothamsted Monographs on 
Agricultural Science ’’ will appear ‘ Manunng of 
Grasslands for Hay ' by Dr Winifred E Brenchley 
of the Rothamsted Expcnmental Station 


Our Astronomical Column. 


Ihe Diamlikrs or Saturn s Sstfllitfs —Major 
P H Hepburn contributes a paper on this Subject 
to B A A Journ for March Ihe only one that is 
large enough to measure with a micrometer is Titan, 
for which Barnard and I owell agreed in finding a 
diameter of some 2600 miles say o 7* m arc Major 
Levin found 3500 miles by the eclipse of Rhea by 
Titan April 8, 1921 probably the truth lies between 
the two For the other satellites estimates can be 
made (1) from the masses determined by H Struve, 
combined with assumed densities, and (2) from the 
stellar magnitudes of the satellites determined by 
Guthnick and at Harvard combined with assumed 
albedoes In practice each method was found to 
help the other , it was established that all the smaller 
satellites must have small densities, not much greater 
than that of Saturn itself which is $ of the earth’s 
density or o 7 of water In particular, Mimas must 
have both low density and high albedo, and Major 
Hepburn suggested—half seriously, that it might be 
a gigantic snowball he had in a former paper 
suggested that the Ring might be composed of ice 
crystals The valties of the diameters considered 
most probable are Mimas, 300 miles, Enceladus, 
450 , Tethys, 700 , Dione, 800 , Rhea, looo Data 
are lackmg for trustworthy estimates of Hypenon 
and Iapetus As Jupiter’s satellites have also low 
densities, some colour is given to the old suggestion 
that the outer parts of the solar system are built of 
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less dense materials than the inner parts It wall be 
remembered that the inner satellites of Saturn are 
much the smallest bodies the masses of which have 
been determined gravitationally, hence determination 
of their densities throws new light on our knowledge 
of that of small bodies generally Bodies that have 
never been in a molten state might well have inter 
stices between their particles which would be filled 
up in a molten condition 

Annuaire de l’Observatoire Royalde Belgique 
1924 —Publication of this well-known Annual was 
suspended during the War, but the present volume 
is a very successful effort to make up for the lost 
vears It begins with the ordinary calendar, astro 
nomical and tidal information for the year, all given 
in great detail, and then follows a full summary oi 
astronomical progress since 1915, thus Wolfer s 
monthly sunspot numbers are given for six years 
they show a clearly defined maximum in the middle 
of 1917 The stages in the dissolution of the great 
eclipse prominence of May 1919 are fully illustrated 
A full account is also given of work on the polarity 
of sunspots the magnetic field of the sun, and 
Einstein's theory, ana the discussions to which it 
has led There are, in addition, tables and detailed 
accounts of planetary, cometary, and stellar work 
during the six years dealt with The volume is thus 
very useful as an index and guide to contemporary 
astronomical progress 
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Researc 

Daiing thf Hi BRrw L\.ol>us> irom Tg\pt —In 
the April issue of the Fortnightly Review Dr H R 
Hall attempts to estimate the value of the recent 
startling discoveries in Egypt but lie defers a full 
appreciation until next winter s work md an exatnma 
tion, which must be protracted of the objects in the 
tomb More definite conclusions are reached by 
Mr Arthur Weigall in tlu / mpirt- Ri view for M ly 
He identifies the 80 ooo ‘ unclean people whom 
Manctho says that one of the Pharaohs deported to 
the east bank of the Nile, with the heretic Aton 
worshippers Thus arises the question of the Hebrew 
exodus which tradition his issociated with Rimescs 
the Great the best known of the Phtraohs But 
it more probably occurred in the reign of Tut m 
khamcn 1358-1350 b l and this is corroborated by 
the Karnak inscription which stites that he was 
employing Asiatic slaves in his great work of re 
building the temples ruined by Akhnaton a result 
which raises the question of the connexion of Hebrew 
monotheism with the earliest known monotheism of 
the Egyptians It is also interesting to note tbit 
Tutankhamen in the same inscription speaks of Egypt 
as being plague-ridden in his reign 

Fiints in Maita —In the Mav issue of Man Miss 
M A Murray deset ibes the results of excavations at 
a group of rnegahthic rums of Borg tn Nadur, over¬ 
looking the little harbour of Fort St George which 
forms part of the great bay of Marsa Scnocco on the 
south-east of Malta During the excavation of this 
site last summer about thirty stone implements were 
found under the pavement west of the dolmen 1 hey 
include three spennit 11s the appoatancc of which 
suggests that they are part of an apparitus for 
producing fire Throughout Malta flints of this kind 
genenlly ncognisable by the ftet that they contain 
no cutting edges and hnv c a characteristic senu-ein ul ir 
hollow on one suit, where the stone had been struck 
by the steel, arc often found Until the list fifty 
years or so flint was imported into Malta from Sicily 
for fire producing purposes, and during the Wir when 
there was a shoitage of matches these flints came 
into use again, and were sought for m the fields where 
they had been throw n aw 11 The Hints found at Borg 
en Nadur may have formed part of such a 1 otisignmc nt 

Civil ISA1ION AND l’KlWIUVL Pi oi i ls —Mr H 
Balfour in his presidential iddrtss delivered before 
the Folklore Society published in Folk Lore, vol 
xxxiv No i, discusses the results of the expedition 
to the Naga Hills, Assam whence he has returned 
with a rich store of material for the Pitt Rivers 
Museum In his address he discusses the danger 
of interfering with the institutions and customs of 
primitive tribes ‘ To root up old - established 
indigenous trees and plant in their place alien sub 
stitutes to which the soil is unsuited is a useless 
and unproductive work and equally futile and 
unprofitable is it to abolish ruthlessly old-established 
beliefs and practices, and to endeavour to replace 
them with imported doctrines and customs, which 
have developed under totally different conditions 
and which merely puzzle the natives without en¬ 
lightening them ’’ In the districts most exposed to 
foreign influence—that of Christian missionaries and 
that of the Bengalis—he noticed ' marked evidence 
of a comparative lack of that vinhtv alertness and 
zest which I had observed in the more eastern 
districts, and the partial atrophy of these qualities 
is certainly correlated with the loosening of the grip 
upon traditional customs and ritual I firmly believe 
that the comparative inertness is mainly the outcome 
of change of habit consequent upon contact with 
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-dun peoples anil alien cultures these conclusions, 
uiivcd at by a singularly competent and symjiathetic 
observer demand the attention of all British officers 
pined 111 control of primitive races 

Rl n SFAWAUR DIJF 10 A DlNOFI ACFLI AIK - 

Another instance of discoloration of the sei by a 
Dmoll igellatc is recorded by K Hirisika ( Annot 
Aool Japan x Art 15 Dec 1922) In December 
lozi discolorition of the water m ( okasho Bay 
Japan was observed and w is found to increase until 
by J inu ary 10 1922, the entire bay' presented “a 
deep bloodv or a chocolate colour which continued 
to the end of 1 ebruary when it beg m to diminish, 
and by the middle of M irch had disappeared The 
depth to which the discoloration extended was from 
three or f mr to six feet llic organism i new species 
of Dinoflagellate of the genus Gymnodinium, seemed 
to migrate diurnallv according to the ttmperature 
and intensity' of light the eolour of the water being 
dtepcst in the afternoon i he luthor st ites that 
the discoloured sea water was highly luminous 
Japanlsl Marini. Iriciads — T Kabouraki 
(Jomn (oil Sci Imp Umv Tokyo, xhv Art 3 
Sept 1922) gives an account of the anatomy of the 
three m nine triclads known from Japan 11 imely 
Proctrodt a lactea Stummena tngunoccphala and 
Pctaplana limuli The former two live beneath 
stones but the last named occurs abundantly on the 
cephalothoracic appendages md on the gill books 
of / imulus longiipma is 4 to b mm long and 
about 1 mm broad and usually nulky white J he 
author concludes a brief discussion of the integument 
with his opinion that the tuibellamn epidtrnns is 
homologous with the cuticle of the trtmatodes and 
he regards the rh ibdites as the equivalent of glinil 
seditions and is being of use to the worm in securing 
food as well as in offence and defeme He states that 
all three vvo’-nis are very sensitive and they usually 
move to a dark pi ice ami th it even on a slight 
shock they stop instantly contract, and remain 1m- 
mov lbli Lctoplana is not a par isite an 1 causes 
no mjurv to the I imulus on which it occurs it In cs on 
the fragments of food left over by the Limulus and 
hence is a tommcnsal It lays its eggs on till gill 
lamcllai Appended is 1 note on tlu classification of 
the m irine triclads and a key to the gem ra 

Somf Antarciic Crustacfa 1 he latest in the 
senes of reports on the British Ant in tic (Terra 
Nova) Fxpedition (7oology vol 111 No to), 
publishtd by the British Museum (N ituril History), 
is by Prof W M fattersall md dells with the 
Crustacea of the ordtr Mysidacea Ihe usual but 
indefensible grouping of these with the very different 
huphausiacta under the name bchuopoda ’ is here 
abandoned In nldition to the purely antarctic 
collections the report deals with a large amount of 
material obtained during the winter cruises of the 
1 erra Nova olf the north of New Zealand A review 
is given of all the known antarctic Mysidacea and it 
is pointed out that they were all taken in deep water 
and form part of the cold water fauna which is found 
in the depths of all the oceans The littoral antarctic 
species if any exist, are still unknown So far as the 
evidence goes, however, the distribution of the group 
supports Regan s delimitation of the Antarctic Zone 
1 rom New Zealand only three adequately described 
species of Mysidacea have hitherto been known In 
this report the number is increased to fifteen of which 
eight are described for the first time Seven of the 
new species belong to the genus Tenagomysis, to 
which only two species had previously been referred 
This genus is only known from New Zealand and the 
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Auckland Inlands. The Terra Nova also collected a 
few species in the Atlantic of which one, obtained 
off Rio de Janeiro is especially interesting It is 
referred to D ina’s long forgotten genus Promysis, 
with which Hansen s Uromysis is identified The 
other two species of the genus are from the East 
Indian Archipelago but the seeming discontinuity in 
the distribution may be obliterated by further research 
Boiany at the Carnecie Ri search Stations — 
The Carnegie Institution maintains two special 
research laboratories, it Tucson Arizona and Carmel, 
California, where desert and coastal vegetation are 
readily studied but m addition as Year Book No 21 
of the Carnegie Institution of Washington shows its 
workers arc far more widely spread In the Depart¬ 
ment of Botanical Research, under the general 
direction of Dr W T MacDougal fundamental 
reseaichts by H A Spoehr and his collaborators arc 
being carried out upon photosynthesis and respiration 
Some of this work has been published in full since the 
issue of the Year Book, as Carnegie Ihiblication No j 
325 (Studies in riant Respiration and Photosynthesis ] 
Washington February 1923) Space only permits 
the mention of the following points from the brief 
summary in the \ ear Book, which is packed with 
interesting facts and view s lirvulose is not found to 
be so readily used in respiration as glucose an 
explanation of the increased diastatic activity of 
leaves kept in darkness is found in the increased 
produi tion of amino acids ind their effect on diastatic 
action respiration and photosynthesis are found to 
be strikingly inter-dependent and affected alike by 
changes m various external fictors Chemists as 
well as botanists will be interested in the methods 
developed by Dr F A Cajaro for the quantitative 
estimation of small amounts of the separate sugars in 
mixtures of glucose laevulose sucrose ind maltose 
these methods depend upon oxidation under stan¬ 
dardised conditions and upon estimation of cupric re¬ 
ducing powtr Dr W T MacDougal s work upon per¬ 
meability leads him to consider hpms and pentosans 
as important constituents of the plasma membrane 
the effect of different kations upon permeability is 
being considered from this point of view with m any 
new experiments in progress to elucidate the puzzling 
phenomena of antagonism Many ecological in¬ 
vestigations by I orrest Shreve are in progress, and 
W t innon has been studying the evaporating power 
of the air and of the plant in South Africa Dr F E 
Clements directs another group of researches One 
notes studies of the water cycle of the plant, of 
vascular conductivity by Prof J B Farmer’s method, 
and the effect of sap movement upon bud develop¬ 
ment this work has supplied no evidence for the 
once very popular assumption of an inhibiting factor 
released by actively growing buds 

Nfw Fossil Iurtle from Arizona —Attention 
was rirently directed (Naturl, March 31, pp 443-4) 
to the remarkable assemblage of vertebrate remains 
collected by Dr J W Gidlev in the Pliocene of 
Arizona and to the promise of further information 
concerning the reptiles C W Gilmore now supplies 
the description and numerous figures of a new fossil 
turtle from that district (Proc U S Nat Mu9 , vol 
lxn , art 5) htnosternon anzonense , n sp , the first 
extinct representative of the genus in America, is 
most nearly allied to the recent K ftavescens (Agassiz), 
which, with one other of the eight living American 
examples, is said to range into Arizona 

Mttf orological Stations in High Latitudfs — 
The U S Monthly Weather Review for January con¬ 
tains an article by Sir Frederick Stupart, director of 
the Meteorological Service of Canada, on the above 
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subject, which formed a presidential address given 
before the American Meteorological Society at Boston 
Mass , on December 30 1922 The author, while 

acknowledging the furthering of meteorology when 
aiding commerce and finance suggests that ditfi 
culties arise in granting funds for the equipment of an 
out of the-way Arctic station although the latter may 
materially improve weather forecasting In the early 
days of forecasting in Canada and the United States 
the weather services were handicapped by the lack of 
data from the North This great want has more 
recently led to the establishment of stations in 
Iceland and Spitsbergen, and still later in Jan Mayen 
Island The Alaskan stations are said to have been 
of the greatest use for forecasters in the United States 
and Canada Reference is made to the influence of 
radiation during the winter months over the land 
areas of Siberia and northern America which leads to 
the formation of high pressure and intense cold while 
in some winters the low pressure of the North Pacific 
tends greatly to modify the pressure distribution 111 
northern America and in these cases mild winters m ly 
be looked for In some winters the Siberian high 
pressures extend across as one system into America 
and great cold waves sweep southwards The study 
of the dominant anticyclomc and cyclonic conditions 
seem so full of promise that the author emphasises 
augmenting the number of stations in the Arctic zone 
The study of the conditions in high latitudes would 
help also to a better understanding of the severe 
storms along the Atlantic steamship routes 

History of an Oil-Well —Probably few 
individual oil-wells are of sufficient technical apart 
from commercial importance to warrant their being 
the subjtcts of communications to learned societies 
Yet the paper read by Mr A E Chambers to the 
Institution of Petroleum 1 tchnologists on April 10 
dealing with one of the earliest largest, and most 
celebrated wells m Mexico, namely, Potrcro No f 
constituted not only in interesting but also a v aluabh 
dissertation on a matter of more than mere local 
importance Mexico in regard to oil production, is 
a country of surprises its wells, even if not alw i\ s 
big producers, at least provide plenty of variety botli 
m behaviour and in the problems they present 
during development and production Not the least 
of these problems is that connected with salt water, 1 
particularly formidable one at the present tunc 
1 he well under discussion was no exception Situated 
in Vera Cruz State 50 kilometres N W of Tiixpani 
it was brought 111 as a gusher at the end of 1910 and 
not got under proper control till Mai ch 1911 I hence - 
forward it produced oil until 1914 when, after develop 
ing extensive seepage areas m its vicinity, it caught 
fire owing to hghtmng, in August of that year This 
fire was not finally extinguished until early in Apnl 
of the following year, when the well started producing 
again and continued till the end of 1918 Emulsilna 
tion set m in 19x9, and this closed the history of the 
well During this chequered career it produced no 
less than one hundred million barrels of oil and the 
technical difficulties which had to be overcome in 
connexion with its control were of no mean magmtudf 
considering the fact that drilling methods in thos 
days were somewhat crude compared with present-da > 
practice The oil originally produced was of an 
asphaltic base, sg 0931 at 60° F The pressuu 
(closed well) amounted to 825 lbs per square inch 
Its ultimate appearance 111 the storage tanks was as 
an emulsion having a s g of o 979 and containing 
54 per cent of salt water In this departure it un 
fortunately foreshadowed the behaviour of mam 
more recent wells in Mexico a feature the significant 
of which has latterly been so widely debated 
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The Rockefeller Foundation’s Gift of the Institute of Anatomy to 
University College, London 


THF erection of the new building for tin. Depart 
A ment of Anatomy which also provides an 
extension for the Department of Physiology of 
University College, T ondon completes the scheme 
for the development of the building for tin 1 leultv 
of Medical Sciences whii h had long been contemplated 
The proposd was first definitely formulated in 1907 
on the initiative of Prof h. H Stirling who took 111 
active part in collecting the money for tlu erection m 
1908 of the Department of Physiology which w is 
opened in 1909 by the Right I foil K U (now 
Viscount) Haldane The generosity of the late Mr 
Andrew C irnegie made it 
possible in 1912 to add to 
the e istern end of the Insti¬ 
tute of Physiology a building 
to house the Department 
of Pharmacology, which was 
formally opened on Decern 
ber 4 of that year by Sir 
Thomas Barlow prt sidtnt 
of the Royal College of 
Physicians When the War 
seemed to have dtstroyed al 1 
hope of any lmmedi ite com 
letion of the original scheme 
v the addition it the 
western end of a building to 
house the Department of 
Anatom} the Rockefeller 
Foundation became aware 
of the difficulty and offered 
to provide the meins for 
comnletmg a scheme winch 
harmonised with its ideals 
in medical education It 
was eager to give some 
striking expression of Amen 
can friendship to the British 
Empire and was ilso anxious 
to enlist the help of the 
British medical «t bools in 
its great schemes for the 
promotion of the well being 
of mankind throughout the 
world ” 

The Rockefeller Ioundn 
tion has long recognised how 
much the well being of man 
kind is dependent on the 
advancement of medical 
knowledge and on the 
training of men who can spread the binehts of this 
knowledge among their fellow creatures >nd to this 
end has spent large sums not onh in the United 
States, but ilso in South \mcnca and (lima for the 
establishment of medical schools m which research 
and the education of medical men should go hand 111 
hand 

At the end of 1919 two representatives of the 
Rockefeller Foundation D r Wicklifle Rose gencnl 
director of the International Health Bond, and Dr 
Richard M Pearce adviser in medical education to 
the Foundation came to Europe to inquire into the 
methods, problems and needs of medical education 111 
this country and on the Continent While in London 
they were informed of the new developments in 
medical education which had taken place there under 
the stimulus and with the financial help of the Board 
of Education This development consisted in the 
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est iblishmcnt at scveinl of the medical schools of 
clinic d units m nudicmc surgery arid g\n ecology 
whuh were st liter! by whole turn tcachtrs so that 
these subjects could be tn ited like tlu cognate 
scientific subjicts the professor being able to devote 
ill his working hours to teaching and rose irch without 
bung obliged to undertake private practice 1 his 
innovation especially excited the mteicst of the 
represent itivcs of the Rockefeller Found ition since 
the Foundation had already played a large part in the 
cncour igemcnt and endowment of this system of 
mi dual cduc ition m America 


Ihc essential feature of the si stem is the close 
co operation between ill departments concerned m 
the medical curriculum It is ri cognised that medi¬ 
cine md surgery cannot id vance except in associa¬ 
tion with other depaitmcnts hitherto regarded as 
more purely scientific — in p irticular pathology 
anatomy physiology and bio chcnnstrv 

At 1 nivtrsitv ( ollege Drs Rose and Pc arce found 
1 hospital which h ail been founded for the ei press 
purpose of medical education They found also 
activ e and well equipped institutes for the study of 
some branches of medical science and definite plans 
for tlu completion of the whole scheme of medical 
education as soon as the necessary funds were avail¬ 
able Thus in the College there was fair provision 
for physiology pharmacology, and bio-chemistry, but 
no proper facilities for teaching and research m 
anatomy, embryology, and histology In the clinical 
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subjects of the curriculum while medicine and surgery 
were represented by the whole-time professors at 
University College Hospital, there was a lack of beds 
devoted entirely to the work of these units and the 
accommodation for research mto the chemistry of 
disease was deficient, there was no provision at all 
for scientific investigation and teaching in midwifery 
and the diseases of women Plans for remedying 
these g ips in the scheme were ready, the only thing 
necessary for the realisation of the scheme was money 
The representatives of the Rockefeller I oundation 
were impressed with the possibilities of the scheme 
for the creation of a complete and scientifically 
equipped School of Medicine which had been worked 
out bv the College and Hospital Medical School and 
reported favourably thereon to theKockcfellcrrounda- 
tion As a result of their report the F oundation 
decided not only to place at the disposal of University 
College sufficient funds for the realisation of the scheme 
formulated in 1907 but also to provide the additional 
endowment required to maintain the increase in 
staff which the scheme entailed At the same time 
the Rockefeller Foundation made an even larger 
gift to University College Hospital Medical School 
for the promotion of the work of the clinical units 
lhe new building provides adequate accommoda¬ 
tion and equipment for the studv 01 anatomv and the 
prosecution of research It also gives tangible 
expression to 1 wider conception of the scope of 
anatomy which will now include histology em¬ 
bryology experimental embryology and neurology, 
the studv of animal movements by cinematography 
radiology and anthropology and in fact the study of 
man in the widest interpretation of the term his 
evolution structure and the history of his move¬ 
ments 

The completion of the building for the three 
closely allied sciences of anatomy physiology and 
pharmacology represents 1 ir more than the mere 
provision of accommodation and equipment for 
teaching and research in anatomy and of an extension 
of the physiological laboratories It is the expression 
of a fai reaching scheme of co operation involving on 
one hand the closer correlation of teaching and 
research in anatomy physiology and pharmacology, 
and on the other the linking up of the work done in 
the Faculty of Aledical Sciences in the College with 
that done in the Medical School of University College 
Hospital Moreover the new building is a permanent 
symbol of the bond of sympathy that unites British 
medicine in a common aim with the medical schools 
of America and with the Rockefeller Foundation 
By housing the departments of anatomy (with 
histology, embryology, and anthropology) physiology, 
bio-chennstry and pharmacology m one Institute 
with a library and staff room in common the way has 
been prepared for a closei co-operation between 
teaching and research in these subjects than has been 

J iossible hitherto The new anatomy building is 
inked by means of a tunnel passing under Gower 
Street with the Medical School of University College 
Hospital and it is anticipated that this physical 
avenue of communication will facilitate a freer inter¬ 
course between the workers upon the two sides of 
Gower Street to their mutual benefit 

The extension of the department of physiology 
affords ampler provision for teaching and research in 
experimental physiology and makes 1+ possible for 
Prof Starling to remain in the College as Foulerton 
research professor of the Royal Society, even though 
he relinquishes the Jodrell chair of physiology and the 
directorship of the Institute which he created 

Of the five floors in the building, the lowest is 
devoted mainly to practical work m anatomy, that is, 
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dissecting and radiography, the next floor to teaching 
accommodation and museums as well as to anthropo¬ 
logical inv estigation , the third and fourth to research 
in anatomy, histology, and embryology and the top 
floor to teaching m microscopic anatomy A basement 
contains the heating chambers, coke cellars, tank, and 
specimen rooms 

The building designed by Prof F M Simpson, 
faces Gower Street and has a frontage of 154 feet 
exclusive of the end gateway which gives access to 
the south quadrangle At the back it joins the 
physiology building On a level with the students 
entruice from the south quadrangle are the large 
top-lighted dissecting room, with prosectorium and 
annexe the X ray rooms, injection room workshop, 
and cloakrooms for men and women students 

lhe rooms for the X-ray examination of the living 
sublet t and for the study of X-ray plates are near 
at hand so that the students may be able when 
dissecting any region of the body to correlate the 
X-ray appe irance vv ith what they see and handle in 
their dissections The X-iay equipment the chief 
features of which are mentioned later in this account, 
has been superintended by Major Charles E S 
Phillips, who his spared no trouble 111 devising the 
best possible means for teaching anatomy by 
radiography 

The main entrance from Gower Street is at the 
ground-floor level and leads bv an oak-panelled 
vestibule to the hall and central staircase which 
serves all floors On the ground-floor are the museum 
and preparation room, lecture theatre, fitted with 
the latest Zeiss epidiascope, demonstration theatre, 
and rooms set apart for teaching and research in 
anthropology 

On the first floor are the medical sciences library 
and periodical room oak-panelled with a book-store 
adjoining till room for the lecturer in the history of 
medicine the private room and laboratory for the 
professor of anatomy, the dean's office, and a series of 
risearch rooms including a laboratory for compara¬ 
tive neurology In the latter will be housed a collec¬ 
tion of neurological preparations, the nucleus of 
wluth consists of sections made by the late Dr Page 
May and bn Victor Horsley and others presented 
by the Central Institute for Brain Research in 
Amsterd im at the instance of Dr Anens K ippers 

On the second floor arc located the research labora¬ 
tories for the professor of embryology, and a lecture 
room seated for about ninety students with an 
apparatus for the projection of histological prepara¬ 
tions Also on this floor arc situated a small chemical 
laboratory, a laboratory for research in experimental 
embryology and the micro photographic and dark 
rooms, while two rooms provide accommodation for 
collections of preserved material and microscopical 
preparations Prof J P Hill has made a very nch 
collection of mammalian embryos, and aims at 
making as complete a senes as possible of human 
embryos For research in comparative embryology 
the Institute offers unique opportunities 

The main students’ laboratory for microscopical 
anatomy is situated on the third floor It affords 
accommodation for about ninety students Adjacent 
to the laboratory are the preparation room, the 
research laboratory for the assistant in histology, 
modelling and aquarium rooms Accommodation 
for keeping live animals is also provided on the third 
floor, and provision has been made of facilities for 
experimental embryology and for the study of 
degeneration effects in the nervous system ’ 

In a room set aside for the cinematographic study 
of animal movements, there is to be installed a 
cinematographic apparatus (so-called ultra-cinema) 
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designed by M Nogues, of the Maiey Institute of 
Paris, by means of which it is possible to take up to 
300 photographs per second of moving objci ts I Ins 
is perhaps the hist method of analysis of reflex 
movements and museular idjusttnents, such as those 
of posture In presentation such movements can 
be made to occupy ten to fifteen times tluir normal 
time Heavy electric leads arc cirned to this room 
so that brilliant illumin vtion by ire or mercury 
lamps may be employed while the flat roof is 
admirably adapted to the purpose of cun tnatogr iphy 
in summer 

The X ray department is equipped with the latest 
type of apparatus for radiography in all its medical 
branches Facilitns are provided for npid work as 
well as for the study of movement and anatomical 
structure as revelled by the litcst X rav teihmqui 
of the day The power unit consists of a io ku 
transfoi tiler X ray set which supplies enctgy to tin 
X-ray tubes either when working from bilow oi 
above the operating tiblcs or when us<d toi fluoro¬ 
scopy, and amngermnts arc made when by tin 
portable trolley control may be connect! d either it 
a position near the tabhs or at a scpinte w ill plug 
adjacent to the fluorescent sen<ning-stmd at the 
far end of the room 

One of the X-riy operating tiblcs is fitted with 
automatically moving plate cariUTs bencith the top 
which itself is lunged so as to render the tube box 
and diaphngm mechanisms readily accessible 1 he 
other operating tabic is fitted with a I’otUr 1 lucky 
grid and is the second table of the hinel that h is 
come to this country from the Tinted Stites \s 
well as a large screening appar itus the re is a he ivy 
typo tube stand for gcnird use mil c number of 
minor accessories \pparatus for the spend radio 
graphy of the head is also piovided 

The high tension ov erheael leads an made of nickel- 
plated tubing of sufficient diamctci to reduce the 
formation of eoron i to a minimum and i high 
tension switch actuated by strings serves to connn t 
the transformer terminals with the set of leaels 
required for each apparatus as desired The jno 
tection of all engaged in the work of the department 
has been carefully provided for, and striy raelntion 
prevented from entering adjacent rooms by a cover¬ 
ing of lead six feet high upon the walls The le vd 
sheet carefully lapped at the joints is hidden bent ill) 
stout boarding which serves to absorb the soft com¬ 
ponent of any secondary radiation which may be 
produced from the lead by stray raeli ition The 
floor is covered with rubber An adjoining el irk 
room and large viewing room, together with a plitc 
store, completes the department 

The installation has been carried out by Messrs 
Watson and Sons (Electro-Medical) I td London 
who not only did the work of equipping the X 1 ly 


rooms, but also gave Major Phillips the benefit of 
then experience in designing X ray apparatus 

I he Rockefeller (rift has also rcmlered it possible 
to effee t cert un much-needeel alterations and ex- 
tensmns in the dep irtments of bio chemistry, pharma¬ 
cology inel physiology On the ground floor the 
gtneril bio ihemu il laboratory icceives an extension 
behind the an vtomy the itre prov lding additional 
pi ices foi iflvanced students in bio-chemistry Ihc 
biochemical research liboratorics are also enlarged 
by tikmg in the whole ground floor of tlu pharma¬ 
cology building provuling in tins way two aelilitional 
rest ireh libontones anel a private room for the 
proftssoi of Ino-cht mistiy Tn ph irm icology further 
acaimmodation for rest irch is provided bv dividing 
the present ph irmaeeilogy lecture theatic into two 
labeiratones The phartn icology lectures will be 
elclivered in future tu the physiology theatre this 
depirtment receives also two extra laboritories on 
the second floor of the physiology building in com¬ 
pensation for the giounel floot 1 ilmratonessunenileicd 
to bio chcnnstiv 

V large part of the first sceemd atul tluiel tloois 
ot tlic building cornueting tile present Institute of 
Phvsiology with the Institute of Anitomy is used for 
incu ising the labontory accommodation for rescaich 
in physiology 

lemicrnmg the irchitccture the Gower Stmt 
front is entitelv m L’eirtl md sle ne the back portions 
in \rlescv brick with stone dressings to in itch the 
existing phvsiology atul phatm icology biulelmgs 
I he Horn of the dissecting room annexe anel pio- 
sectouum is of white mosuc anil the w ills of white 
gli/ed buck On the corrielors is i strip three feet 
wide of ejuaiter inch cork carpet with margins of 
white ttrri//o in the bisement md of oak or pitch 
pmc oil other lleiois A efado of terri//o with green 
pmels anel white frimes runs up the whole of the 
stairc ise md along the sales ot the principal corridors 
| lhe floois of most of the working-rooms aic cement 
covered with linoleum lhc steps and lending of 
the st urease arc oak on cone rctc with iron b llustradc 
and the museum, library, ptnodicil room ami 
entrance vestibule from Cower Strce 1 have oak floors 

A jnssenger lift runs from tlu basement to the top 
of the builtling serving all floois, md lnnd-power 
lifts are piovided from the injection mom down to 
the t ink room and from the tank room up to the 
anni xe of the dissecting room 1 lie whole of the 
building is steel fr ime construction 

It is of interest that the house in which Thailes 
Darwin began the compilation of the notebooks lor 
his Origin of Specie s is only foui doors away from 
the new building, and it is hoped that eventually upon 
this site will be built a Darwin Institute of Anthro¬ 
pology and Biology which w ill worthily commemorate 
the greatest of English biologists 


Applications of Physics i 

"THE ceramic industries formed the subject of the 
•*' fourth of the series of lectures on “ Phvsics in 
Industry " which are being given under the auspices 
of the Institute of Physics and the lecture was gi\ en 
by Dr J W Mellor on May 9 at the Institution of 
Electrical Engineers Sir J J Thomson president 
of the Institute, was in the chair Eliminating such 
applications of physics as are common to other 
industries, Dr Mellor dwelt only on specific applica¬ 
tions of sound, light, heat, electricity and magnetism 
and mechanical science in the manufacture of pottery 
and glassware He mado it clear that, while in these 
industries much has been done to utilise physical 
principles and knowledge, there remains a very wide 
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field in which present practice is crude and un- 
scientilic md where all the help which the physicist 
can give is needed to replace obsolete rule-of thumb 
procedure by methods which are exact, efficient and 
trustworthy 

Up to date manufacturers are following with keen 
interest the various attempts now being made to 
produce a mode of illumination to imitate natural 
light for the matching of coloured glazes under 
artificial light is usually difficult and sometimes 
impossible In one example quoted where the colour 
ol a mckel-blue tile had to be imitated, it appeared 
that the copy was green in gas-light and blue in day¬ 
light Many chrome colours which appear green in 
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daylight are crimson, pink or purple m gas or electric 
light During the War blue lamp bulbs were needed, 
but they had to appear blue when illuminated by the 
glow of a red filament Had absorption spectn of 
colouring oxides been available much money and 
labour spent in fruitless experiments would have been 
saved 

It was due to the measurements made by physicists 
on the indices of refraction of sm ill crystals that the 
two crystalline forms of silica were detected and the 
knowledge of the transformations has plictd the 
whole manufacture of silica bricks on a sound 
scientific foundation Recent work on X-ray spectra 
promises shortly to do for the fire brick m mufac- 
turer what a knowledge of indices of refraction has 
done for the silica brick m umfacture 

Applications of magnetism h ivc been but partially 
explored One problem that has been almost solved 
is the separation of particles of metallic non from 
clay slip A system of electromagnets made by the 
Rapid Magnetting Company is ingeniously arrmged 
so that if the magnets cease to work the dirty slip 
will not pass into the purified slip Success however 
has not vet been attained in removing particles of 
cupriferous pv rites from fire clays 

The physicist engineer specialising in heat problems 
has an illimitable held for his knowledge and skill 
Dr Mellor estimates that in tiring biscuit ware only 
2 per cent of the fuel is usefully employed, although 
the processes of brick firing are much more efficient 
Another sines of problems awaiting solution is 
connected with the drying of clays vnd clay ware 
where serious losses occur owing to the development 
of drying cracks unltss an inordinately long time is 
illowed It appears that little progress is possible 
until the physicist has worked out the distribution of 
w iter in the interior of a drying mass of clay and he 
will obviously hive to take into account the relation 
between the surface of the drying solid and the 
humidity of the surrounding itmospherc 

Dr Mellor referred to the studies of the thermal 
strains in ' ideal kilns upon which Prof Lees is 
engaged later it is hoped to apply these results to 
actu il Kilns and he expressed the wish that Prof 
Lees would pass on to consider contraction strains 
set up during the uneven drying and firing of special 
shapes The results of such an investigation will not 
only explain why some shapes fracturi and others do 
not, but they will ilso indicate to the designer of 
chemical and sanitary apparatus furnaces and coke 
ovens the sh ipes to be avoided on account of the 
narrow margin of safety in manufacture and use 
Numerous interesting problems relating to the grain 
of clay await solution It appears, for example that 
the particles can be oriented differently so that the 
drying and firing contractions arc different in different 
directions ihen there is the plasticity of clays to 
be studied and indeed the whole problem of the 
hydrostatics and dynamics of liquids with an in¬ 
definitely large number of particles in suspension 
Akin to this are the colloidal problems—now ever 
with us—but for some unaccountable reason which 
he ascribed to chance, Dr Mellor preferred to label 
this branch of his subject as chemistry and not physics 
Electricity is usefully employed m high tempera¬ 
ture testing work, and also for crucible fiynaces, 
but a satisfactory electric furnace for firing pottery 
has not yet been evolved, and m any case the cost 
of power is here a paramount consideration Dr 
Mellor indicated the novel problems connected with 
the effects of convection currents of hot air that 
would have to be solved if electrically-heated fur¬ 
naces or kilns came into use The conditions are 
quite different from those in gas- or coal-fired furnaces 
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In conclusion Dr Mellor referred to the physical 
problems connected with the glazing of pottery 
I he governing condition here is that the thermal 
expansion of glaze and body should be the same 
Dat i so far obtained have not taken sufficiently into 
consideration the complex adjustment of glaze and 
body for example, there is the tensile strength of 
the glaze to be considered, as well as the rate at which 
the glaze attacks the body and the effect of solution 
of the body in the glaze and its coefficient of expansion 
T he lecturers statement of the case for much 
closer co oper ition betwet n the ceramist anil the 
physicist than has hitherto obtained was forcible and 
convincing 


The Meteorology of Scott’s Last Journey 

, pHE Hillev lecture for 1923 was delivered at 
* Oxford on May 17 bv Dr G C Simpson, the 
director of the Meteorological Office who took for 
the subject of his lecture The Meteorology of Scott s 
l ast March ’ 

The polar party left Hut Point on November 3 
iqii and first traversed the Barrier where it experi 
enccd a remarkable dailv variation of temperature 
In spite of the fact that the sun was continually 
above the horizon varying only from 10 3 vbove the 
southern horizon at midnight to about 30' above the 
northern horizon at mid-day the regular daily 
temperature variation on cloudless days reached 
the enormous value of 20 F This necessitated 
travelling by night and resting by day Several 
serious blizzards were encountered 

It is now clear that the Barrier blizzard is extremely 
local being confined to the western half of the Barrier 
During ten months with simultaneous observation 
it Framhcim—Amundsen s winter quarters in the 
east—and it Cape Evans in the west winds of more 
than thirty miles an hour occurred during 30 per 
cent of the time at Cipe Evans and only 2 per cent 
at Framheim This is due to the fact that when the 
pressure is higher over the Barrier than over the 
Ross Se 1 the air tends to flow from the Barrier north 
wards to the sea, but is deflected to the west by the 
e irth s rotation 1 he edge of the western pi iteau 
extends like a wall 8000 feet high for more than a 
thousand miles along the west of the Barrier and of 
the Ross Sei Tins prevents the air moving freely 
to the west with the consequence that the air-flow 
from the whole of the Barrier is concentrated m the 
west anil moves northward with high velocity giving 
rise to the familiar blizzard 

When the polar party was at the foot of the Beard 
more Glacier it experienced a serious blizzard which 
gave the greatest snowfall ever recorded m high 
southern latitudes The cause of this bad weather 
was the formation of a deep depression over the Ross 
Sea which produced a great now of warm air from 
the Ross Sea to the south of the Barrier 

On reaching the plateau, low temperatures wert 
experienced During the live weeks that Scott and 
his party were on the plateau the mean temperature 
was 19 0 F , with a maximum of - 3 0 F , and a 
minimum of - 30° F As they descended from tin 
plateau, the temperature at first rose in the normal 
way, but while the party was still on the glacier a 
great change m the weather occurred From tin- 
date—February ix—until March 20, extremeh 
abnormal conditions were experienced There was 
little or no wind, the temperature fell rapidly to thi 
neighbourhood of -40° F and ice ciystals wen 
deposited from the cold air upon the surface which 
acted like sand on the runners of the sledge These 
thirty-nine days were the deciding factor ui the fate 
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of the party “ We all associate Scott s disaster with 
the terrible Barrier blizzards, and in the end a blizzard 
did prove fatal but at this time a blizzard a succession 
of blizzards would have been the salvation of them ill ’ 
The temperatures experienced by Scott on the 
south of the Barrier were between io° md zo° 1 
below the normal for the time of year In tlnse 
conditions the returning party struggled on becoming 
weaker and more dispirited every d ly On March i<>, 
Oates made Ins heroic sacrifice 111 order to give his 
companions a chance of safety lhcn it last—on 
March 20—the blizzard did come But it came too 
late, and continued too long When it commenced 
the party h ul food and fuel enough to reach the 
dep6t at One Ton Camp only tlevcn miles away but 
as the blizzard continued to rage day ifter day the 
fuel was used and food consumed 

" There is little doubt that this blizzird removed 
the cold stagnant air and the conditions over the 
Barrier became much better for sledge tnvelhng 
But it was too late by the time the blizzird ccistd 
every man of the polar pirty had pissed avvav and 
in doing so had left a record and created a tradition of 
which every Englishman is, md always will be proud 


Movements of the Earth’s Crust 

)ROF HANS S11LLE of Gottingen has issued 
under the title of “ Die Schrnmpfung dcr Erd< 
(Berlin Borntraeger price is 81I ) a lestredc 
given to his university, in which he aptly reviews old 
and new theories as to the effect of the earth s con 
traction on the features of the surface He holds tli it 
the conception of a general contraction towards the 
interior is well founded but there are many ways in 
which it may become manifest by wrinklings of the 
outer crust He finds that what (1 K Gilbert styled 
" epcirogt me (now written epirogcnctic ) mov e 
ments the sinking or uplifting of the crust over wide 
areas are more m need of explanation than the folding 
of mountain ranges which has been difltrenti ited as 
‘ orogenetic The rhythmic pulsation however that 
causes mountain-building to occur simultaneously and 
even catastrophically over the whole earth presents an 
unsolved problem Prof J Joly has suggested in 1 
recent lecture (Natukl May 5 p 603) that the heat 
generated by radioactive minerals accumulites at 
intervals of some millions of years and so causes 1 
catastrophe Cooling of the uplifted layers by their 
being brought into proximity with the overlying o< eans 
starts a new era of quiescence 
We mav ask, with an equal sense of adventurous 
speculation, if the pulsation may not be still more 
nmordial and connected with the beating of the last 
eart of an undivided universe Prof Stille keeps us 
from any such rash imagining , but he points out that 
the facts of orogenetic episodes are opposed to the 
uniforirutarian doctrines of von Hoff ind l yell which 
are applicable only to the intervals between great 
crustal foldings Epirogenetic movements occur 
during these intervals, and characterise the epoch 
in which we live On the whole, the earth loses 
heat by radiation faster than it acquires it by con¬ 
traction , in this remark we recognise an adhi rence 
to views that some geologists regard as quite old- 
fashioned 

Prof Stdle’s ten pages of" Anmerkungcn ’ are almost 
as readable as the text of the pamphlet, since he adds 
to a wide range of references critical observations 
on many of the opinions cited Ho remarks that 
Wegener’s epochs of continental drift do not coincide 
with those in which orogenetic movements actually 
occurred In these notes the author writes, as others 
have lately done, “ Thetys ’’ for Suess’s well-chosen 
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name "Ietliys possibly by a confusion of Thetis 
daughter of Nereus, with the wife of Okeanos lord 
of the great outer seas A Sander s rev lew of 
liastrophism and earth history (Geo! Rundschau, 
vol 13 p 2T7 November nj2z) should be lead 111 
connexion w ith Stille s memoir Its author con- 
(ludes similarly in favour of the contraction-theory, 
but regards epirogenetic movements is not necessarily 
very slow I lkt Stille he points out that we are 
moving a little way back to tin vitws of the 
catastroplusts 

The Steel Works of Hadfields, Ltd 

Visit 01 II R H Ihf Princi or Wai i s 

M Ul II scientific interest is itta< lied to the visit 
paid by HUH The Prince of Wiles to the 
works of Messrs Midfields at Sheffield on M ly 2y 
whin lie stirted up the new 28 m rolling null 
v\ liu li h is been installed at the lirm s 1 ist Hecla 
works Tins maiks in important phase in the 
transition from war to peace production of this great 
esf lblishmcnt the held of which is Sir Robert 
Hadfield, whose discovery of manganese steel in 
188. mav justly be sml to have originated the 
df vt lopment of modem alloy steels I he new 
reversing 28 111 blooming and finishing null is 
unique in several rtspects having been dcsigntd 
to dtil sitisfictordy with sleds of speenl nature 
ind in parlicul ir it is equipped with all the nec< ssary 
lmorovenunts and 1 ihour saving devices to obtain 
the most economical production ihe mill motor 
his a in 1x1 in uni rating of 11 Ooo horsepower and 
is supplnd with current from a fl\ wheel motor 
generator set the cast-steel flywheel of which is 
11 ft <> in in diameter and 30 tons in weight I he 
mill motor is cipible of being reversed from full 
speed 111 oni direction to full spetd in the other 
dim lion in three or four seconds The rolls are 
28 111 in di mieter and from 6 ft h in to 7 ft long 
being manufactured bv Messrs lladfield of tlieir 
spfcial forced steel and the mill is cipablc of r >Uing 
IS in squari ingots weighing 25 cwt and reducing 
them to 2J 111 squire billets at one heat It will 
ilso be ustd for rolling special alloy steels and rails 
up to their heaviest sections and 5 j ft long 111 
m uig tnese steel 1 he rolling plant vccessories are 
all of the most modern type, iiu hiding tlu necessary 
ippli inces lor special treatment of m vnganese steel 
Ihe whole works show that British cngimering is 
quite cap ible of designing manufacturing and 
running rolling nulls and other steel plants second 
to none in the world In addition to the 28 in mill, 
the rolling plant also includes 11 in and 14 in mills 
for rolling round ind squart bars of allo> and other 
sptciil steels 

An interesting ft iture of the Prince of Wales s 
visit wis that he casL his own portrut on a plaque 
or medallion 22 in in diameter of Hadfield manganese 
steel Ihe medallion was designed bv Mr S 
Nicholson Babb who his several sculptures in this 
vears exhibition of the Royal Academy In the 
course of his tour the Prince was shown a number 
of exhibits illustrating the scientific work of the 
Hadheld Research Department These included a 
complete equipment for all branches of the mechanical 
testing of iron and steel and the latest apparatus 
m use for iron steel and fuel analysis, and oil testing 
The scientific instruments used in the exact control 
of the heat treatment of special steels were also 
shown, and it is of interest to note that at one time 
no less than 15,000 pyrometer readings per week 
were taken in the works in the various steel making 
and treating departnn nts A demonstration was 
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also given of the effect of low temperature on the 
propel ties of steel Other interesting research exhibits 
included furnaces and methods of testing refractories 
also apparatus for testing the electrical and magnetic 
properties of steel and its intcrographic structure 
A visit was paid to the firm s experimental proof 
butt in viInch are developed the large calibre pro 
jectiles for which Messrs Hadfields are notable 
Exhibits of historic il interest included old metal¬ 
lurgical books from the viluable collection of Sir 
Robert Hadfield and a number of ancient iron 
specimens from Egypt, India etc The Prince was 
also shown the original small transformer made in 
1003 of the low hysteresis steel invented by Sir 
Robert Hadheld which material on the authority 
of Ur T D Yensen has since saved the world a 
sum equal to the cost of the Panama Canal 

Technology and Schools 

THt Association of Teachers in Technical 
*■ Institutions held its annual conference on 
May 21 at Leicester The new president, Mr W R 
Bower ol Huddersfield Technical College, delivered 
an address on the position of technical education 
in the course of which after quoting with approval 
the views on this subject expressed in the Board of 
Educations Draft Regulations of 1017 for Continua¬ 
tion Technic il md Art (oursts he described the aim 
of tec luucil teachers as ' to blend education with the 
life and work of the people 1 he special character¬ 
istic of their method is to bring education by means 
of part tune courses not only to the homes of the 
people, but also into their workshops and offices 
( omparing their work with university work he s nd 
Our principal function is to develop chancier uul 
mentality by means of higher education amongst 
the many the university should be more concerned 
with the individual and Ins fitness to become a 
specialist of the first order, their successes so far 
have been in lttters mathematics and science 
rather than in technology even if physicians and 
lawyers are included nnongst the technologists 
Ihc principal problem of technical education is 
" the satisfaction of the ambition of the young adult 
as a scholar a craftsman md a citizen 

Among other matters touched on in the address 
were the increase since 1859 of the number of 
students in technical institutions from 500 to nearly 
a million and science courses in secondary schools 
Dabbling in technology is strongly condemned 
as is the pi inning of school science courses for 
direct connexion with possible university courses or 
advanced professional study On the other hand 
close correlation with the work of the local technical 
college is commended Mr Bower also referred to 
the imminent prospect of publication by the Burnham 
Committee of a list of technical qualifications of 
teachers to be deemed equal to degrees—a prospect 
regarded with mingled feelings by the teachers, who 
foresee excessive stress being laid on paper qualifica¬ 
tions It was stated tli it the source of supply of 
prospective technological teachers is to be found 
only in industrial districts The admission of 
advanced technical students to share in post-graduate 
and research work m universities even when they 
do not hold the ordinarily pre-requisite degrees, 
was mentioned and it was maintained that this 
concession would be of considerable benefit to the 
universities 

A resolution was passed by the Conference pressing 
for a committee of inquiry with the view of correlating 
technical education with education generally 
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Abfrdeen —Prof Matthew Hay has resigned the 
position of Medical Officer of Health to the City 
of Aberdeen, which he has held for thirty-five 
yeirs 

Cambridce —Mr S M Wadham Christ s College, 
h is been reappointed as senior demonstrator in 
botany It is proposed to confer an honorary M A 
degree on Mr H F Bird 

I ondon —A course of four free public lectures on 

Tropical Hygiene ’ will be delivered by Dr A 
Balfour of the Wellcome Bureau of Scientific Research, 
at St Bartholomew s Hospital Medical College on 
June 12 14 19 and 21 at 5 o’clock 

Notice is given that the election of a Sharpev 
physiological scholar will shortly take place The 
scholarship wlncli is of the value of 200/ is for 
one year but renewable tenable in the department 
of physiology at University College Applications, 
with particulars of academic training and list of 
publications if anv must be sent by at latest June 
23 to the Secretary of University College, Gower 
Street W C 1 

Manchlsilr —The Court of the University has 
approved of the institution of a special diploma in 
bacteriology 1 his is the first diploma in this suhjf ct 
instituted in this country and the courses of mstruc 
tion which candidates will be required to attend 
before presenting themselves for examination are 
designed to supply a thorough training in th< general 
principles of the subject, together with advanced 
courses in one or more special branches Graduates 
in medicine and 111 science of any approved university 
mav enter for the course ind the syllabus has been 
designed to meet the requirements of medical gradu 
ates who wish to qualify for bactenologii.il posts or 
to obtain a special knowledge of medical bacteriology, 
and of graduates in science who desire to take up 
some branch of bactenologicil work The diploma 
will be awarded to candidates who, after graduation 
in science or in medicine have attended the prescribed 
courses over at least one academic year, satisfied the 
examiners in the written and practical examinations, 
and presented a satisfactory thesis on an approved 
subject It is hoped that the action of the University 
in instituting this new diploma will meet the needs 
of a considerable number of post-graduate students 
for whom no adequate provision has hitherto been 
made and will help to supply efficiently trained 
bacteriologists for the numerous posts for winch they 
are now required 

A numblr of research studentships are being 
offered to university graduates by the Empire Cotton 
Growing Corporation and will be awarded in July 
next The studentships, which are each of the annual 
value of 250 1 plus certain extra allowances, are 
intended to provide opportunities for additional 
training in scientific research bearing on plant genetics 
and physiology, entomology, physics, etc , or for the 
study of those branches of tropical agriculture which 
may be of service m agricultural administration or 
in inspection m cotton-crowing countries A student¬ 
ship is offered by the British Cotton Industry Research 
Association to candidates having special knowledge 
of physics, engineering, or technical technology 
Accepted students must be prepared to spend the 
period of their studentship at the West Indian 
Agricultural College, Trimaad, or in some other 
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institution abroad selected by the Corporation 
Particulars of the studentships and forms of applies 
-fabut (which must be returned by at latest June 18) 
may be obtained from the Secretary The Bmpire 
Cotton Growing Corporation Millbank House Mill 
bank, SWi 


The annual report of the University of London 
University College Committee (1922 23) records 
important developments m several directions The 
new Rockefeller building for anatomy histology and 
embryology and the engineering building including 
the Charles Hawksley hydraulics laboratory begun 
in 1919 are neanng completion and will be ready for 
occupation in October A new department of chemi 
cal engineering will shortly be established The 
Student enrolment abnormally swollen during the 
three years following the War showed a decrease of 4 
per cent in 1921-22 but has since then remained 
steady on January 31 1923 it was 2513 The pro 
portion of post graduate and research students (16 
per cent) is very high The undergraduates were 
distributed in 192X-22 as follows arts 58 per cent 
science xg medicine 13 engineering 8 law 2 The 
number of students from abroad—318—is very large 
Of this number 100 were vacation course students of 
whom 33 were from France 15 from Holland 12 from 
Scandinavia and 10 from Switzerland There were 
108 students from India 27 from tl e United States 
23 from S Africa 26 from Japan 30 per cent of 
post graduate and research students were from abroad 
including 54 from India The evening work of the 
College mainly of a post graduate character is 
steadily increasing so that the buildings are now open 
five evenings a week Free public lectures by the 
provost 15 professors and 20 other memlers of 
the college staff and by 29 visitors were attended by 
more than 6000 persons the approximate aggregate 
number of attendances being 13 500 


ONE of the most important events m the history 
of higher education in Belgium according to the 
president of the administrative council of the Univer 
sity of Brussels was the decision of the government 
last June to grant a subsidy of one million frai os to 
each of the two free or non state universities— 
Brussels and Louvain He cites the recent grants by 
the British Treasury to Oxford and Cambridge as 
precedents justifying the acceptance of such patronage 
and asserts that far from being menaced the mde 
pendence of his university is remarkably strengthened 
-—apparently because the ministers understand that 
a subsidy implies no title to exercise control over 
university teaching In each of these two univer 
cubes five chairs have recently been endowed for 15 

r ra by Mr Hoover s£RB (Commission for Relief 
Belgium) Educational Foundation Thanks to 
this endowment to a grant of 20 million francs from 
the City of Brussels and to gifts of several millions 
town the heirs of Ernest Solvay and their relatives 
the Ecole Polytechmque of the University of Brussels 
i« now excellently equipped for training in Civil and 
electrical engineering A subvention of 30 million 
hhnqs from the Rockefeller Foundation has gabled 
the medical school to modernise its seven years 
*J*dical curriculum more comprehensive courses 
m physics and chemistry being included m the .earlier 
Pert, the final year being reserved exclusively for 
cuttjfiaJ work Of the 24 Americans studvmg in 
the Fondation Uuiversitaire 
r scheme 20 were last year at the 
teussels where also were 71 other 
Students including only one from Great 
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Societies and Academies. 
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Linnean Society May ro —Dr A Smith Wood 
ward president in the chair —Paul Kammerer 
Breeding experiments on the inheritance of acquired 
characters (see Nature M vy 12 p 637) 

Physical Society May 11 —Dr Alexander Russell 
m the chair—J H Jeans The present position of 
the radiation problem (Guthrie lecture ) Classical 
dynamics arc in conflict with experience with respect 
to the radiation problem The discrepancies suggest 
that the laws of Nature must be discontinuous To 
explain the c bserved nature of black body radiation 
Planck propounded the quantum theory in the 
hands of Bohr it soon became apparent that the 
piantum theory contained also the clue to the line 
spectrum Einstein s hypothesis of light quanta 
appeared to possess obvious advantages but has 
had to give way before the destructive criticism of 
Lore 11 tz md others ind the direct experimental test 
of C I Taylor The different methods of inter 
change of energy between matter and ether or radia 
turn may tie classified as sub atomic at >mic and 
mass transfers Typical of the first is the emission 
or abs rption of radiation by a Bohr atom of the 
second the motion constituting heat in a solid 
and f tl e third the transmission of momentum 
occurring when a beam of radiation f ills upon the 
surface of a perfect reflector Physical and chemical 
tnnsfers take place by quanta while mechanical 
transfers Like place according to the classical laws 
Aj plying the gener il principles to 1 special problem 
the case of the exchange of energy between a free 
electron e and a field of radiation Y it seems probable 
tl it no exchange of energy can occur A conception 
m regard to this which was used by Linsttm in 1917 
appears difficult to interpret except on the view th*t 
electric forces are a manifestation of a sub universe 
more fine grained than anything wc have yet 
imagined 

The Faraday Society May 14 —Sir R Robertson 
in the chair—E P Perman and H L Saunders 
llie vapour pressures of concentrated cane sugar 
solutions Few measurements have been made m 
the case of concentrated solutions except at low 
temj eratures In the present obscivations the con 
centrations were from 10 per cent to saturation 
and the temperatures 70° 90° C The vapour 
pressure was measured directly the actual pressure 
being balanced against a column < f mercury The 
pressure concentration graph is not a straight line 
as m previous determinations by a dynamic method 
and the results are in harmony with Callendar s 
theory that definite hydrates are formed m solution 
The results also show that Babo s law holds for 
sugar solutions —E W J Mardles The elasticity 
of organogels of cellulose acetate The phenomena 
of the strain variable with time and partly reversible 
and the persistence of deformation and optical 
anisotropy have been ascribed to the formation 
with tune while under stress of a metastable phase 
due to the alteied orientation of the molecules com 
posing the complexes which have aggregated to 
form the gel structure The relation between the 
modulus of elasticity and concentration for the 
organogels of cellulose acetate is expressed (approxi* 
mately) by the expression E =AC* at higher con* 
centrations over limited ranges n decreases With 
fall in temperature The relation between log £ 
and temperature is approximately rectilinear 
the range of temperature examined Addition oi 
substances to the gel mainly affects the modulus 
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in proportion to the change in the number oi particles 
which aggregate —A L Norbury Some experi¬ 
ments in the hardness and spontaneous annealing 
of lead When Bnnell hardness tests are made in 
lead the ‘ tune factor " is an important variable 
The load, therefore, has to be applied and removed 
almost instantaneously and loads up to 300 kg 
only can be used with a 10 mm ball Loads were 
maintained for varying lengths of time and the 
results are interpreted according to Meyer's formula 
L =ad n , where I is the load d the diameter of the 
impression, and a and n constants It appears that 
the more annealed the lead the more the results 
are affected by the time factor With cold-hammer¬ 
ing, lead is spontaneously annealed at room tempera¬ 
ture, and the rate of annealing increases with the 
amount of deformation, so that lead which has been 
severely hammered shows no increase in hardness — 
D Stockd&le An example of polymorphism m an 
intermetallic compound A study of the hquidus 
of the copper rich aluminium-copper alloys shows 
that the compound Cu,Al exists, but is unstable 
above 1015° C The compound can probably exist 
in two polymorphic forms—F C Thompson and 
E Whitehead Some notes on the etching properties 
of the a- and /3-forms of carbide of iron The 
transformation of iron carbide at 200° C has been 
studied from the point of view of the etching properties 
The effects positive or negative, of numerous reagents 
are recorded The best reagent for differentiating 
between the two forms of carbide was found to be 
potassium copper cyanide Incidentally the self¬ 
tempering of samples of white iron quenched from 
below 300° C was confirmed 

Cambridge 

Philosophical Society, May 7 —Mr C T Heycock, 
president, in the chair —G D Liveing The recupera¬ 
tion of energy in the universe —J E Purvis (1) 
Infra-red spectra (2) The absorption spectra of 
some organic and inorganic salts of didymium 
(3) The absorption spectra of solutions of benzene 
and some of its denvates at various temperatures 
(a) The absorption of the ultra-violet rays by phos¬ 
phorus and some of its compounds —E C Stoner 
A note on the electromagnetic mass of the electron 
—R R S Cox Chemical constants of diatomic 
molecules 

May 21 —P A MacMahon (1) The partitions of 
infinity (2) The prime numbers of measurement 
—M H A Newman On approximate continuity — 

i P Gabbatt The pedal locus in hyperspace — 
R Hartree On some approximate numerical 
applications of Bohr’s theory of spectra —A G 
Thacker Some statistical aspects of geographical 
distribution —J Walton On the structure of a 
middle Cambrian Alga from British Columbia (Mar- 
polta sptssa, Walcott) —F T Brooks and W C 
Moore On the invasion of woody tissues by wound 
parasites 

Dublin 

Royal Irish Academy, Apnl 23 —Prof Sydney 
Young, president, in file chair —W McF Orr 
Solutions of systems of ordinary linear differential 
equations by contour integrals The writer starts 
with the equation i>(D)x */(<), where is a poly¬ 
nomial of degree r The solution, subject to tine 
conditions that u itially x and its derivatives up to 
(r- i) w shall have given values, may be wntten 

where the integrals with respect to X are taken 
rqund a contour which encloses all zeros of ?(\) 
NO. 9796, VOL. I II] 


Not only is this solution verified, but it is also 
obtained from the original equation This is done 
by changing the independent variable to t\ multiply¬ 
ing across by integrating from o to t, 

multiplying across by dX/pM, and integrating round 
an infinite contour Simultaneous equations are 
solved similarly 

Paris 

Academy of Sciences, May 7 —M Albrn Haller 
in the chair—The president announced the death 
of Sir James Dewar, corresponding member of the 
general physics section —Henri Lebesgue The 
singularities of harmonic functions —M Mesnager 
Observations on a communication by M Sudna 
(Apnl 23) —I Joubin The cruises proposed by the 
Office scientifique et technique des pdches dunng 
1923 A programme of the work proposed for the 
coming season on the Pourquoi Pas ? under M 
Charcot and on La 1 artche under M Rallier du 
Baty —M d'Ocagne Equations with four variables 
representable both by simple and double alignment 
—C Depiret and L Mayet The phyletic branches 
of the elephants—M Marin Molliard was elected 
a member of the section of botany, in succession to 
the late M Gaston Bonnier —Pierre Humbert 
Certain orthogonal polynomials —Paul Livy The 
stable laws in the calculus of probabilities —Bertrand 
Gambler Systems of superabundant points in the 
plane application to the study of certain surfaces 
— Jean Dufay The spectrum of the nocturnal sky 
In the part of the spectrum studied (plate excludes 
the green and yellow) the light of the sky at night 
has qualitatively the same composition as sunlight 
E Fichot The peculiarities of the amphidromio 
regime of open seas —S Rabinovitch The geo- 
metnsation of electromagnetic forces —Pierre Auger 
and A Dauvillier The existence of new lines, one 
a Sommerfeld doublet, excluded by the principle 
of selection, in the L senes of the heavy elements — 
Victor Henri The ultra violet absorption spectrum 
of the vapour of benzene chlonde A reproduction 
of the spectrum is given together with a diagram 
showing its decomposition into groups and senes 
From the spectrum the molecule would appear to 
be asymmetrical —Mile 1 Curie and G Fournier 
The 7 radiation of radium-D and radium-E The 
results are in good agreement with those found by 
Rutherford and Richardson In addition the exist¬ 
ence of a penetrating radiation due to radium-E 
has been established and its coefficient of absorption 
determined —Suzanne Veil The evolution of the 
molecule of chromium hydroxide m watei — H 
Ptlabon The thermoelectric power of alloys For 
alloys not forming definite compounds the thermo¬ 
electric power usually lies between the values 
corresponding to those of the pure metals, but the 
thermoelectric power can never be calculated by 
the mixture rule Results for lead-antunony alloys 
are given —M Aubert and G Dixmier The stability 
of alcohol-petrol, mixtures in the presence of water 
The results are summarised in two diagrams showing 
the effects of the gradual addition of water to alcohol- 
petrol mixtures, with special reference to the point 
at which separation into two layers takes place — 
M Sauvageot and H Del mas The possibility of 

tempering extra mild steel at a very high temperature 
As the amount of carbon m steel diminishes, approach¬ 
ing pure iron, the critical tempering temperature 
rises rapidly, and coincides with the melting-point 
when the carbon is a little less than o 09 per cent 

S rtth manganese o 33 per cent) —Paul Mondam 
onval Eutectic points m saline solutions —Robert 
Stumper The corrosion of iron in the presence of 
iron sulphide Experiments showing that iron in 
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contact with sulphide of iron is more rapidly corroded 
thhn when the sulphide is absent The action is 
electrolytic, since the presence of the sulphide in the 
same water was without effect unless the iron and 
the sulphide were in direct contact or connected by 
an iron wire—Pierre Jolibois and Pierre Lefebvre 
The dehydration of gypsum Gypsum heated in a 
current of dry air at varying temperatures gives no 
indication of the formation of the semihydrate 
Chi the other hand, if heated in steam at 160 0 C , the 
semihydrate CaSO« JH ,0 is formed —Mmc Pauline 
Ramart and J Blondeau The molecular trans 
formations accompanying the dehydration of the 
primary a - a - disubstituted phenylethyl alcohols — 
MM Chaumeil and V Thomas Researches on picryl 
sulphide Study of the binary picryl tnmtroamsol 
sulphide —Raymond Delaby The action of the 
magnesium halides on the epibromhydnn of ethyl- 
glycerol — MM Bordas and Touplain Specific 
characters of the heavy oils of beechwood creosote 
The presence of ceruhgnol in these tars giving a 
blue coloration in alcoholic solution with lime or 
baryta, suggests that these heavy oils may form a 
suitable ingredient in the mixture used for denaturing 
alcohol —Maunce Piettre The estimation of humic 
and fatty materials 111 the soil by means of pyridine 
Pyridine is an excellent solvent for humus Diluted 
with an equal volume of water it can be used to 
extract and determine the fixed and free humus in 
soil —Ch Mauguin The reflection of Rontgen rays 
on certain remarkable reticular planes of calcite 
The experiments described form a new confirmation 
of the hypothesis of W L and W H Bragg on the 
structure of calcite —I Cayeux The phenomenon 
of imprints m the Mesozoic iron minerals of France 
So far as the oolitic iron minerals are concerned, 
the impressions may have been caused by pressure 
alone, or by solution with or without pressure effects 
—Ldon Bertrand The rdle of the Provencal advance 
folds in the tectonic of the Maritime Alps —Pierre 
Bonnet The existence of the Comacian in the 
Daralageoz massif (Southern Transcaucasia) — 
Amenco Garibaldi Thyroidectomy and immunity 
A comparison of the results by various workers on 
this subject leads the author to modify the view put 
forward by him in 1920 The removal of the thyroid 
causes an increased sensibility towards substances 
foreign to their internal medium, but at the same 
time the defensive power of the organism undergoes 
a marked increase —M Tiffeneau and H Dorlencourt 
A new senes of hypnotics, the aryldialkylglvcols 
These glycols, of which phenyldiethylglycol, 
C,H, CH(OH) C(OH)(C,H,)„ may be taken as the 
type, show marked hypnotic properties both towards 
mammals fishes These properties are due to 
the glycol group, and are strengthened by tn- 
substitution they vary, between certain limits 
with the number of carbon atoms in the molecule, 
and are modified by the relative positions of the 
substituting groups —Raphael Dubois Gyratory 
anti kinesis —P Vignon The mimetism of the 
Pterochroza —Louis Route The peculiarities of the 
RhAne basin with respect to its ichthyological fauna 


Washington 

RaHoiUI Academy of Science! (Proc Vol 9, No 3, 
Match)—H S Reed A note on the statistics of 
cyclic growth The lateral shoots on a Y oun 8 
apricot branch develop typically in three groups 
along the branch, ana their size and number are 
gt&test in the group nearest the proximal end of 
the 1 ' branch The mean lengths of corresponding 
lateral shoots are symmetrical about a mean for 
ekefr group —R A MUHkan Stokes' law of fall 
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completely 
proposed is 


corrected The form of Stokes' law 


F = 


birqav 
i +A 7 /a’ 


where F is the force acting v the velocity produced, 
n the viscobity of the medium, l/a is the mean free 
path over the radius, and A' is a factor which vanes 
theoretically from o 7004 to 1 164 as, with decreasing 
density, l\a changes from very small to very large 
values and allowance is made for a percentage of 
specular reflection at the surface of the oil The 
change m A' means physically a change from viscous 
resistance to resistance due to molecular impact 
Expenmental values of A' obtained by the oil-drop 
method in several gases at varying pressures vary 
from o 864 to r 154 —C Barus Gaseous viscosity 
measured by the interferometer U-tube For air, 
a capillary tube is attached to the closed limb of 
lhe~*fl-tube containing air at slightly more than 
atmospheric pressure The displacement of the 
interference fringes decreases exponentially with 
time ind the decrease is timed over eauidistant 
sc,ile parts of an ocular micrometer The value 
found for air in a heated room is o 000180 —T W 
Richards Compressibility, internal pressure, and 
atoimc magnitudes Internal pressure is defined as 
the pressure exerted by the force of affinity Curves 
were obtained partly by extrapolation, for the 
pressure-volume relations of sodium potassium, 
chlorine and bromine reduced to a gram-atom basis, 
and the atomic diameters of these elements in the 
chlonde and bromide of each metal were computed 
The compressibility of the products calculated from 
these data is said to agree with the experimental 
values The results are in accord with tljc theory 
that atoms are subject to different pressures m 
different chemical combmations, and their bulks 
depend on this and on the compressibility of the 
elements concerned —J Kendall and E D Crittenden 
The separation of isotopes As applied to chlorine 
a solution of sodium chloride m agar-agar jelly is 
made the middle section of a tube used as an electro¬ 
lytic cell built in three sections each thiee feet long 
Between the anode and the chlonde is a sodium 
hydroxide gel and solution and separating it from 
the cathode is a sodium acetate gel and solution, 
the latter containing acetic acid The boundary 
surfaces remain distinct because the chlonde ion is 
preceded by a faster hydroxyl ion and followed by 
a slower acetate ion The sections of the cell are 
renewed as the boundary surfaces move so that the 
chloride ion eventually travels through about 100 feet 
of gel, no or 2«o volt lighting circuit is suitable 
The isotopes, if of different ionic mobilities will 
appear at opposite end of the sodium chlonde gel 
column It is also suggested that since the discharge 
potentials of the isotopic chlonde 10ns in any naturally 
occurnng solution differ by o 03 volt, it should be 
possible to effect electrolytic fractionation —J W 
Churchmen The mechanism of selective bacteno- 
stasis Acid fuchsm at 45 0 C appears to kill Gram¬ 
negative organisms, while Gram-positive organisms 
arc unaffected , gentian violet has the reverse effect 
A mixture of two similar dyes showing this selective 
bacteriostasis may prove better for the treatment 
of infection than either alone —H C Sherman 
An - investigation of the chemical nature of two 
typical enzymes pancreatic and malt amylases 
Malt amylase appears to consist of a coagulable 
protein and a proteose or peptone Deterioration 
is due to hydrolysis Pancreatic amylase is similar 
though less stable in solution With both substances, 
hydrolysis was checked by the addition of ammo 
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activity of pancreatic amylase, the latter of which 
is promoted when lysine and tryptophane are added 
indicating that these acids are closely bound in the 
enzyme molecule as m typical proteins —A J Lotka 
Note on the relative abundance of the elements in 
the earth s crust Arranging the elements appearing 
in the lithosphere hydrosphere and atmosphere in 
the order of the percentage in which they occur 
according to Prof Harkins s data some cunous 
arithmetical properties of the percentages and atomic 
numbers appear The results suggest that the earth s 
crust may be the product of subatomic disintegration 
of the nucleus on which it rests— S Lefechetz 
Continuous transformations of manifolds —J W 
Alexander A lemma on systems of knotted curves 
Every 3 dimensional closed onentable manifold tnay 
be generated by rotation about an axis of a Riemapil 
surface with a fixed number of simple branch points 
such that no branch point ever crosses the aw i r or 
merges into another —W M Smallwood The nerve 
net m the earthworm (preliminary report) Struc 
tures considered to be nerve fibres pass round the 
cells in tho circular and the longitudinal muscles 
of the body wall and each blood vessel appears to 
have a nerve net The nerve net tn the layer covering 
all the internal organs is very extensive originating 
apparently in the body wall The nephndia appear 
to have a particularly good nerve supply 
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Royal Institution of Qatar Britain, at 8 —Prof W M FUmUn 
Petrie Dbcoreriea is Egypt (I). 

Royal Sooistt or Asia (Dominions and Colonies Section), at 4,60.— 
Sir Edward Davson Tha Eoonomlo Conference and Crown Colony 
Development 

FuxowsBie or Mtntoms (at Royal Society of Medicine), at 6.SO —R, 
A Hendry The Value of Antenatal Supervision 

HbNToiH SoctaTT (at Institution of Electrical Engineer!) at S 16.— 
Prof 8 Rusb The Effects of X rays of Different Wave Lengths on 
Animal Tlaeue —T Thome Baker The Establishment of a Definite 

S Relationship between Expoeure and Denelty In an X ray Plate 

WEDNESDAY Jcnx t 

Royal SOCttTV or Meoiciny (Surgery Beolfon), at 5 80 —R. H, A. White 
loeke The Treatment of Fractures of the Patella —W White |The 
Closure of the Supra pubic Fistula following Prostatectomy Observe 
tlona on Sixty eight Oases 

Geolooioal Sooistt or London at 6 80 —Dr H Bolton A new Blettold 
Wing from the Harrow Hill Mine Dry brook Forest of Dean —Dr 
C E Tilley Contaot Motamorphlun In the Oomrle Area of the Perth 
shire Highlands 

Institution or Elhctbioal Evoinesrs (Wireless Sec ion), itl-0 1 
Horton Wireless Direction finding In Steel Ship# 

Entomological Sooistt or London at 8. 


-...-—---;ac Minin'. Exhibition (at 

Royal Agricultural Hall Islington) at 12 and 2 80 -Prof J Voiteati 
The Mode of Appearance of the Petroleum Deposits In the Carpathian 
Region with general oonalderatlo i on tha Genesis of the FetroLeum 
and the Source or the Actual Deposits —Major J A Lautler An 
Economic Study of Petroleum Mining by Underground Drainage. 

Rotal Institution or Grsat Britain at 8—Sir William M Bayliaa 
The Nature of Enzyme Action (2) 

Royai Society at 4 SO —Sir Charles 81 errmgton and EOT Liddell 
8tim lua Rhythm In Reflex Tetanic Coil traction — K N Moea Some 
Effects of Hlgl Air Temperature* and Mnacular Exertion upon Colliers 
—V A. E Crew The Significance of an Aobondroplaala like Condition 


INDON at 6 Prof 3 B Loathes 
The R«le of lata in Vital Phenon ana (Croonlan I ecturas (1)) 
CRRMtcAL Sot IRTT at 8 —H H inter Investigations on the Dependence 
of Rotatoi y Pow r on Chemical Const tntlon Part XX The Rational 
Study of Optical Properties Refraction a Constitute A Property — 
A. E Goddard Reseat'd es on Indium Part I Diubonvl Indium 
Chloride an 1 Phenyl Indium Oxide -E P ParmauandW J Howells 
The Propertius of Ammonium Nitrate Part VI The Reciprocal Salt 
Pair Amn onlnm Nitrate ail 1 Potassium Sulphate —E W Lanfear and 
3 F Thorpe Ring Ohs n Tautomerisin Part VI The Mechanism Of 
the Koto cyclol Change In the Propone Series —E H Usherwood The 
Revire V lllty of Additive Reactions Part 1 The Aldol Reaction — 
C K Ingold Mechanism of the Plnscone-pinstoUn# and Wagner 
Merrwein Transfor lattons.— A E Goddard lleseanlies on Antimony 
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Diary of Societies. 

SATURDAY, Ju*r 2. 
in or Great Britain at 8 —Dr A. V 


Craig Tno Riddle of the Carpathians —Dr M Kraus Oil Depodta and 
the Tectonics of Vertical treasure —R d Andrtmont Net* on the 
Genesis of Hydrocarbons and their Localisation In certain Zones of the 
Earth s Croat 

Institute or Actuaries, at 5.-Annual General Meeting 
Rotal Institution or Great Britain, at 6 —General Martina 
ARiarom.UN Society (at University or London Club), at 8.—Sir Leslie 
Mackenzie What does Dr Whitehead mean by Event T 
Royal Society or Chemical Industry (London Section) (at Chemical 
Society), at 8,-Dr H g. Hele-Shaw The Stream line Filter 
Royal Ghoosanhjlal SoWety (at iGolian Hall), at 8^0.—F Bodd 

Journeys In Air ___ , „ . 

TUESDAY 3 OSH 6 

On, CONttRENOE AT THE SlITB INTSRN1TWRAL M INI NO HkXtBITTOS 

Bbysl Agricultural Halt Islington) at 12 -A. Beeby Thompson Otlflehf 
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Rota 1 Astronomical Society at 6.—W S Adams and G StrOqiberg 
Htellar Velocity And Ahsol lte Magnitude Note on a Paper by Prof. 
Eddington and *Mlas Douglas —A Buxton Note on the Effect of 
Artlgmstism on Star Discs 

Physical Society or -London (at Imperial College of Science and 
Technology) at 6 —Prof J G Gray A General Solution of the Problem 
of Finding the True Vertical for All Types of Marine and Aerial Craft* 
to be followed by a discussion 

Malacolooical Society or London (at I lonean Society), at 8 

Royal Society or Medicine (Ophthalmology Section) (Annual General 
Meeting), et 8 80 -Was Ida C f Mann Some Suggestions on the Em 
bryology of Congenital Crescents — P Doyne ThoTournfle Reaction. 

Royai Inwitotion or Geeat Bam in at 9 —Mias Joan Brans Jewel# 
of the Renslsssnce 

SATURDAY June 0 ’ 

Royai IxarrrortON or Great Britain at 8 —Dr A. W Hill Hie New 
Zealand Flora. 

PUBLIC LECTURER. 

MONDAY, June 4. 

! University Court)*, at 6 80—Prof H A Lorentz Problems iff, 
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Medical Education in England 


I N a memorandum of nearly two hundred pages, 
addressed to the Minister of Health, Sir George 
Newman has reviewed some of the recent advances 
in medical education in England 1 The occasion is 
timely Never before has there been such an urgency 
and expectation of reforms , never, as since the War, 
such general appreciation of the vast potentialities of 
medical science m determining the society of the future 
There is no medical school m Britain but has felt 
reinvigorated by the general sense of change and 
movement forwards Like the celestial shades, 
Benevolence and Gratitude, in fourguenieff’s amusing 
satire, Science and Practice have been made acquainted 
Of all the heav enly company they alone did not know 
each other before Congratulation is Jyee and happy, 
tt is part of the new atmosphere of hope and fresh 
resolve 

Smce the publication of an earlier memorandum 
in 19x8 “ there have been significant developments 
m Medical Education ” m I< ngland, and medical 
education in England was, on the whole, ahead of the 
rest of the world already Probably this last is a fair 
summary of the facts as they are presented hero, not 
by Sir George Newman alone, but by a host of industri¬ 
ous correspondents, m great wealth of detail, albeit 
from diverging points of view Darwin and Huxley 
among the naturalists, Shakespeare, Keats, and 
Wordsworth among the poets, are requisitioned to 
point the moral of Sir Clifford Allbutt, who has said 
that “ at this moment it is revealed to us that Medicine 
has come to a new birth What is then this new 
birth, this revolution in Medicine > It is nothing less 
than its enlargement from an art of observation and 
empiricism to an applied science founded upon research, 
from a craft of tradition and sagacity to an applied 
science of analysis and law, from a descriptive code 
of surface phenomena to the discovery of deeper 
affinities, from a set of rules and axioms of quality 
to measurements of quantity ” 

The new knowledge came m almost bewildering 
succession—cell changes, toxins, immunology, asepsis, 
internal secretion, cardiology “ The medical man 
may now be, if he will, master of his fate ”, and we 
know that this jubilation is scarcely m excess or ill- 
founded We know that chemistry and physics have 
served the physiologist nobly and untiringly, that 
an enlightened anatomy, liberated from the narrow 
specialism of the dead-house, is rising to its old com¬ 
mand of all biological problems, that British physiology 


■ * Recent Advui«e Ui Medical Education to England " A Met 
addressed to the Minister of Health by Sir George Newman, Chii 
Officer at the Ministry o! Health and oi the Hoard 0 i Education 
H M. Stationery Office igsj. » 3 4, net.) 
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adds still to unequalled conquests; that “ integration 4 ' 
in medicine has at least begun 
Why, then, should we turn from Sir George New¬ 
man’s remarkable document dissatisfied and oppressed ? 
It is not primarily the wealth of medical knowledge 
that is Sir George Newman’s theme, but the problem 
of student inheritance It may be true that “ the 
most after all that can be accomplished is to 
provide him with the tools of learning in order that 
by experience he may become a reliable and effective 
workman ” It is true, if by " tools of learning ” is 
meant something which, though vague, is positively 
and certainly immeasurably short of his ultimate 
attainment as a representative physician or surgeon, 
or an efficient general practitioner In the most that 
can be accomplished is room for widely divergent ideals 
and attitudes “ Science,” writes Dr Bateson, “ is 
not a material to be bought round the comer by the 
dram, but the one permanent and indispensable light 
in which every action and every policy must be judged 
The splendid purpose which Science serves is 
the inculcation of principle and balance, not facts ” 

Is this sentiment, so ingrained in the outlook of the 
man of science who necessarily looks forwards and 
away from the already known, a safe approach to the 
discussion of the adventitious and the merely academic 
in the medical curriculum ? Over and over again it is 
borne in upon us that the medical student is the venest 
beast of intellectual burden The biologist writes 
threateningly that “if the medical man is not a biologist, 
he is nothing,” while it is admitted that “ what is 
necessary is a widening of the basis, less imposition 
of details on the memory of the student, and an 
introduction to scientific thought and method ” In 
chemistry “ the amount of detail imposed upon the 
student in didactic lectures is still perhaps too great ” 
Anatomy “ has been robbed of its heritage and reduced 
to the routine and detailed analysis of a scrapped 
machine, and the only goal has all too frequently been 
the examination test ” The past student of anatomy 
was " overburdened with a multiplicity of detail, 
weaned with bone classes and a hundred systematic 
lectures, and harassed by meticulous examinations 
for which he is driven to prepare himself by ‘ cram¬ 
ming ' ” Even in medicine and surgery “ the student 
45 overfed for his size ” He attempts to learn, merely 
for examination purposes, much that is of little value, 
yet falls completely to master the simpler knowledge 
and manipulations which may fall to his lot frequently 
* How could it be otherwise when the prestige of famous 
schools depends upon pass lists and distinction lists, and 
»not by any means upon the “ inculcation of principle 
and balance ” which only life, “ never overlooking a. 
mistake ot making the smallest allowance for ignpy- 
, NO 8797, VQL, XIjJ 





ftnee," can test ? Much as the fame otsome of fhem 
deserves to be founded m the breadth and distinction 1 
and power to influence of their teachers, that is the" 
case in scarcely one “At present, in spite of the 
reasonableness, high competency and goodwill of the 
examiners, the system remains a shackle upon medical ' 
education ” 

Sir George Newman offers two remedies for this 
malady The first is time and the natural order of 
events, a necessary element, doubtless, in every 
advancement The second is the acquisition of a 
more practical outlook throughout the training of the 
student His science should be applied science We 
wonder whether the historical and, as it were, develop¬ 
mental setting in which Sir George Newman has cast 
his study has not misled him there Is the progress of 
medicine really an orderly progress as o£ one body ? 
The point i<s sharpened by Prof Halliburton, to whose 
views the memorandum gives assent “ I venture to 
think,” he says, “ that not infrequently the fault lies 
not with the physiological teacher, but with the hospital 
physician The physician, after an inadequate 
study of the science of physiology m the remote past, 
may have lost all touch and sympathy with the science 
of to-day, may have sunk into an easy empiricism, and 
may be content to cloak his ignorance by sneers at the 
application of scientific methods to practice ’ ’ Thought¬ 
ful students have themselves recognised (or suspected) 
that it was there the bottom fell out of their curriculum - 
They had been taught to expect too much from practice 
had confused applied science with the application of 
scientific methods Sir George Newman regards the 
antithesis between the practical man and the inquiring 
man as false But it is not false It lies at the root 
of all the present difficulties of medical education 
The “clinical unit ” system—a genuine device of 
integration--may do much to resolve it, but confusion 
of thought in regard to it will prove the most dangerous 
obstacle to that great reform in medicme which now 
opens before us so hopefully 


British Coal-Mining in the War Period. 

The Bnttsh Coal-Mtntng Industry during the War By 
Sir R A S Redmayne (Economic and Social^ 
History of the World War, British Senes, Published 1 
on behalf of the Carnegie Endowment for Inters 
national Peace.) Pp. xv+348. (Oxford • Clareq^li 
Press, Londoni Oxford University Press, 
i ox 6 d net ' ' 
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* depended during the War, was maintained, must 
necessarily be interesting, but it becomes even more so 
when, jt is told by one who himself played a leading 
part in this strenuous work In no other way would 
it have been possible for the public to gain even an 
insight mto the elaborate and complex operations that 
were required in order to maintain the output of this 
indispensable fuel through the whole of that trying and 
anxious tune 

The mception of the present book is somewhat 
curious, it is published under the auspices of the 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, m pur¬ 
suance apparently of a theory that the best way to 
prevent wars in the future is to explain all the details 
necessary to carry them on successfully Whatever 
may be thought of this proposition, it has certainly 
given occasion for the publication of matter of the 
highest interest Sir Richard’s narrative is chrono¬ 


logical, the leading events of each year, so far as the 
subject of coal supply is concerned, being grouped 
together For much of what he has written he l> and 
must remain the sole authority, but it can fairly be 
said that the descnption sounds very straightforward, 
and leaves on the reader’s mind a convincing im¬ 
pression of impartial accuracy Coal control necessarily 
bulks vejry largely, and it need scarcely be said that 
Sir Richard writes qf coal control from the point of 
view of one of the controllers , it would no doubt have 
been an immense advantage to have had a companion 
chapter written by one of the controlled The harrow 
appears to be remarkably well pleased with itself, but 
it is just possible that the toad may not be quite so 
appreciative 

Sir Richard is of the opinion that upon the whole 
the coal control worked well, and although it has been 
' severely criticised m many quarters, the subject is so 
complex that it is difficult to see how any system could 
have been devised that would not be liable to many 
jpave objections Sir Richard, indeed, almost hints at 
rift&ts when he points out, as he does in more than 
< one passage, that direct financial control of the collieries 
v * aught well have been avoided had it not been for the 
^ /turbulence, selfishness, and disloyalty of one section of 
* the industry—the coal miners of South Wales, he 
7 - teems to think that their attitude rendered direct 
t J cdptrol absolutely necessary 

,f ‘ Id appointing the coal controller it was possibly 
f right to Select a .man of business abihiy and the power 


; of Ofgamsatioh and administration rather than pne 
• A^Msessed' of technical knowledge an$ experience'in 
" ' coal productioh; but even- though this may have been 
sound policy, (t was cgrtaiply wftmg to l»ve,chosen ior 
|u4 subordinates, for the men with whom the colliery 
„ would conje mto direct contact, so many wh<\ 

you 1 it] 


were unacquainted with mining matters When a 
colhery manager found that the representative of the 
coal control, to whom he had to state his case and to 
whom the decision even m matters of great importance 
appeared often to be left, was absolutely ignorant of 
the elements of the mining industry, he naturally lost 
faith in the Department, and the coal control fell mto 
disfavour, which could have been largely avoided had 
the subordinate executive of the coal control known 
more about coal mining It may possibly not be true 
that the colliery manager who asked for a new winding 
rope 300 fathoms long was informed that the Depart¬ 
ment could not grant him more than 150 fathoms, or 
that a request addressed to the coal control for washed 
nuts was referred to the food controller, but the mere 
fact that such stones were uirrent shows well enough 
how little confidence the coal control department suc¬ 
ceeded in inspiring into the coal trade 

Necessarily, the doings of the coal control and the 
various sub-departments mto which it was divided 
make up the greater part of the book, but probably 
to many readers the final chapter, m which Sir Richard 
summarises the economic history of the coal industry 
and gnes the conclusions which he himself draws from 
this review, will be the most interesting At the present 
moment it is perhaps most important to point out that 
Sir Richard’s views have matured Since he gave his 
evidence before the Sankey Commission, he there 
carefully avoided expressing any decided views on the 
nationalisation of collieries, and went so far as to say 
that in his opinion no man can say whether mines 
would be as efficiently run if they are centralised and 
run as a national concern as they are under present 
conditions Now he writes very differently “ Com¬ 
plete freedom of action for those engaged in the 
management is absolutely essential to the successful 
conduct of so highly organised and technical an industry 
as that of coal-minmg Where an industry has to be 
conducted under a great diversity of conditions the 
edicts of a central authority stand m constant need of 
modification as they are applied to particular cases 
Otherwise work will be conducted wrong-headedly and 
in defiance of matenal facts True as this is of all 
great industrial concerns, it is particularly so in the 
case of mining ” “ Whatever results may accrue from 

such a policy [1 e nationalisation], from the record of 
observation I find great difficulty m believing that it 
would make for efficiency Even if nationalised 
control were not vetoed by the inherent physical 
difficulties of the case, it would still have the dis¬ 
advantage of removing from the industry the great 
energising forces of personal responsibility and in¬ 
itiative ” 

If this book did nothing else than record m such 
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unmistakable language Sir Richard's adhesion to the 
views that have been expressed by practically every 
one experienced in the technical administration of 
collieries, it would serve a most useful purpose at the 
present moment, but in addition it presents, as has 
been indicated, an inside view of one of the most 
complex of the various emergency administrations 
developed by the stress of war conditions, and forms 
a document which no student of industrial economics 
can afford to neglect II Louis 


The Structural Units of the Body 

Emil Fischer—Gesammelte Werke Herausgegeben von 
M Bergmann Unlersuchungen uber Amttiosauren, 
Polypeptide und Protewe 11 (1907-1919) Von 
Emil Fischer Herausgegeben von M Bergmann 
Pp ix 4- 922 (Berlin Julius Springer, 1923) 
24 s 2d 

T the beginning of the twentieth century know¬ 
ledge of the nitrogenous constituents of the body 
lagged far behind that of the fats and sugars, and the 
information available as to the composition and 
structure of the various forms of protein was of the 
scantiest Within five years a complete change m 
this respect was effected as the result of the labours of 
Emil Fischer and his pupils—not only were the con¬ 
stituents of the proteins almost completely identified 
both qualitatively and quantitatively, but also the 
artificial synthesis of most of the individual units was 
effected, and the first steps taken towards their coupling 
together to form polypeptides 
Fischer’s pioneer work on the amino acids, poly 
peptides, and proteins commenced just prior to his 
taking possession of the new laboratories m the 
Hessischestrasse, Berlin, about 1899, and during the 
next six years this was his main work he republished 
his collected papers in 1906 Dr Bergmann has now 
collected the further publications in this senes up to 
1916 they amount to a stately volume of 892 pages 
During the last few years of his life Fischer worked in 
the mam at problems in sugar chemistry, but he always 
spoke of his intention to return to investigations of the 
proteins 

The papers reprinted in the volume before us fall 
naturally into four classes—the investigation of the 
individual amino acids which form the units from 
which the proteins are built up, the synthesufof poly¬ 
peptides of ever-increasing structural complexity from 
the ammo acids, the investigation of the degradation 
products of protein hydrolysis, and the -study of the 
remarkable so-called Walden rearrangement of groups 
attached to asymmetric carbon atoms, which takes 
place during a variety of relatively simple chemipal 

WO. *797, vol. in] - - 


reactions The value of the collected papers as a work 
of reference is materially enhanced by a carefully 
prepared index 

Fischer’s work m these fields is in many ways topical 
not only of the man himself but also of the German 
method The problem was attacked thoroughly, 
methodically, and systematically, with all the re¬ 
sources of a great and newly-equipped laboratory, an 
adequate number of trained assistants were available, 
funds were not lacking, and the time of the professor 
himself was not too much orcupicd by routine and 
administrative work, which could be performed equally 
well by a less gifted individual Publication was 
prompt, and could be secured without that friction 
with editorial committees which is so destructive of 
enthusiasm 

In all, nineteen amino acids have been separated as 
products of protein hydrolysis Glycocoll was isolated 
so far back as 1820 by Braconnot, who obtained 
it from gelatin, together with leucine, which Proust 
had found two years earlier in cheese Oldest of all 
is cystine, the only protein constituent containing 
sulphur in its molecule, which was discovered in 1810 
by Wollaston Fischer added prolme and oxyproline 
to the list in 1901-2, and discovered the more complex 
diaminotnoxydodecanic acid in 1904 Hopkins and 
Cole isolated tryptophane in 1901 The amino acids 
typify all classes of acids normal paraffins, aromatic 
analogues and their hydroxy derivatives, dicarboxyhc 
acids, heterocyclic pyrrolidine compounds, lmidazols, 
indois, and lastly diamino substances They occur 
m the proteins as optically active forms, and have 
mostly been synthesised m this form 

Having fully characterised the amino acids, Fischer’s 
next step was to devise methods of coupling them 
together, at first in pairs, to form what he named 
dipeptides, and afterwards m increasing numbers 
until a molecule approximating m complexity to the 
actual protein was obtained It will be evident that 
the number of possible lsomendes of such compounds 
obtained by altering the order m which the various 
ammo acids are linked together is very large Thus 
for an octadecapeptide synthesised by Fischer fr6m 
15 molecules of glycine and 3 molecules of lysine there 
are 816 possible different methods of arrangement, 
Judging from the results of the analysis of the products 
of the partial hydrolysis of the natural proteins, they 
never contain long chains of a single amino acid, but 
are highly complex, each following link in the chain 
being a different acid In this respect there is a 
resemblance to the fats, the natural compounds being 
ut the main mixed glycerides containing several fatty 
acid radicles. As a consequence the number of possible 
^somendes of a product having,the structure of cawtaf 
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is enormous When our methods are more refined, such 
minor variations may possibly serve to explain the 
differences between the caseins derived from the milk 
of various animals and the highly specific behaviour 
of various proteins in immunity tests Of outstanding 
importance is the fact that the s>nthctic products are 
attacked by those enzymes which normally effect 
protein digestion Material is thus afforded for the 
systematic study of the fermentative processes in the 
organism, and it may be claimed that ihe chemist has 
gone a long wav to meet the physiologist on common 
ground 

The synthesis of the type protein may be said to 
have been accomplished by Fischer, but the sy nthesis 
of an actual protein is quite another matter, and least 
of all will it ever be possible economically to make 
synthetic protein at a price to t ompare with the produt t 
of the vegetable world Alike with sugar, fat, and 
protein, it is the problem of man so to increase yield, 
and maybe quality as well as quantity, as to provide 
a sufficiency of cheap food for our needs The appln 1- 
tion of chemical knowledge to agriculture and to 
horticulture in ever-increasing intensity is not the least 
important of our tasks 

At the moment of putting down this monumental 
Work, with more than a pang of sorrow that its author 
has passed beyond, one cannot help the involuntary 
comparison with an entirely different type of chemist 
of our own race—Sir James Dewar Fischer, the 
patient, untiring observer and investigator in the 
organic laboratory, never allowing himself to deviate 
from his plan Dewar, all genius and impatience, full 
of danng an artist ahove all both in his science and 
his spirit E F Armstronc 


Actuarial Mathematics 

(l) Calculus and Probability for Actuarial Students 
By A Henry (Published by the Authority of and 
oft Behalf of the Institute of Actuaries) Pp vn +15* 
(London C and E Layton, 1922) 12 s 6 d 
(3) Life Contingencies By E F Spurgeon (I*ub- 
1 h?hed by the Authority and on Behalf of the Institute 
of Actuaries) Pp xxvn + 477 (London C and 
E Layton, 1922) 30s 

(x) r R HENRY’S volume contains a course of 
J.VX differential and integral calculus, coupled 
with finite differences, designed primarily to meet the 
requirements of actuarial students Stress is laid 
, throughout on the numerical methods with which 
actuaries are mainly concerned The treatment of the 
1 ' differential and integral calculus suffers from feck of 
” rigour and would not satisfy a modem pure mathema- 
.f ffiaaB It contains nothing, however, likely to mis- 
I NO, 2797, VOL. m] 


lead those whose mam interest lies in the numerical 
apphcations 

The eight chapters on finite differences give all 
the most useful rules for interpolation, both direct 
and inverse A numerical example, to evaluate 
/(* 33333), given /( 2 30103) = 2°°, f (2 32222) = 210, 
f(2 34242) = 220, f(i 36173H230, is worked out by 
four methods which lead to the same result, 215 442 
Such illustrations as this tend to increase the faith 
of a reader sceptical about the validity of the formul® 
The section on integral calculus contains a useful 
chapter on approximate numerical integration mclud- 
j ing the formulae of Lubbock, Woolhouse, Simpson, 

I Weddle, and G F Ilardv A chapter on probability 
and a collection of examples conclude the volume 
Mr Henry’s hook is one wln< h can be strongly recom¬ 
mended, not only to actuarial students, but to all 
whose work lies m the numeric d lpplications of the 
calculus and finite differences 
(2) The second volume before us is issued as the 
“official” text-book on hie contingencies It dis¬ 
cusses mathematically such subjects as mortality 
tables and their statistical application, probabilities 
of life and death, and all the usual types of assurance 
and annuity A mortality table, on which the calcula¬ 
tion of assurance data rests, is necessity constructed 
from experimental evidence it gives the number of 
people, among N aged n years, who may lie expected 
to attain the age of n + % years The usual tables are 
(1) English life tables compiled from census returns 
and death registers, (2) tables compiled from the 
experience of British life offices, relating to the select 
class of lives with which the companies have dealt, 
and (3) such tables as (jompert/s and Makeham’s, 
which are based on conjectured theoretical expressions 
for the functions occurring in a life-table 
Mr Spurgeon’s volume will now be accepted as 
the standard treatise, so far as the subjects with which 
it deals are concerned A reader possessing a fair 
working knowledge of elementary mathematics, in¬ 
cluding the calculus and finite differences so far as 
they are contained m Mr Henry s companion volume, 
should be sufficiently prepared to read most of it 
The arguments throughout the book are clearly pre¬ 
sented, and the theory is illustrated by many solved 
numerical examples—most of which involve using 
data supplied by the tables 

We cannot help thinking that the notation adopted 
lor some of the actuarial functions is unfortunate In 
certain types of mathematical work a multiple-suffix 
notation is helpful, but such symbols as 

X,-|. ~£ v " 

present considerable difficulties to both printer and 

\ Zl 
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reader It would certainly be desirable for such an 
intricate notation to be simplified 
The book ends with eighty pages of tables giving 
the numerical values of certain actuarial functions 
according to various laws of mortality 

W E H B 


Our Bookshelf. 

Nutrition de la planle utilisation des substances 
ternaires Par Prof M Molhard (Encyclopidte 
Scientijique Bibhothegue de Phystologte et de 
Pathologic vtgttales ) Pp 306 (Pans Gaston 
Doin, 1923 ) 15 40 francs 

In this volume the author has aimed at presenting, as a 
concrete whole, much of the scattered information with 
regard to the ultimate utilisation of the non-nitrogenous 
compounds produced by plants in the course of their 
metabolism Dealing in the first place with the diges¬ 
tion and migration of reserve materials, chiefly sugars, 
starches, and oils, attention is directed to the function 
of the various diastases, and to the mechanism of dia- 
static action It is concluded that diastatic reactions 
represent merely a particular case of the ordinary 
catalytic phenomena, the apparent discrepancies being 
explained by the colloidal nature of the catalyscr and 
the physical properties of the products resulting from 
the reaction Respiration, with its attendant pheno¬ 
mena of oxidation, is discussed m some detail with 
special reference to the function and mode of action of 
the oxydases Other oxidation processes are exempli¬ 
fied by fermentations induced by some of the lower 
fungi and bacteria, as m the production of acetic acid 
by various bacteria and oxalic and citric acids by 
certain Mucedmcse The final chapters deal with 
fermentations which do not result in the fixation of 
oxygen, particularly alcoholic fermentation and intra¬ 
molecular respiration, together with the production of 
such substances as lactic and butync acid bv bacteria 
in the presence of the appropnate sugars The book 
thus provides a useful resume of the aspect of plant 
nutrition With which it deals 

■Matter, life, Mind, and God Five Lectures on Con¬ 
temporary Tendencies of Thought By Prof R I* 
Alfred HoernlS Pp xui + 215 (London Methuen 
and Co , Ltd , 1923 ) 6s net 
Ihe five lectures in “ Matter, Life, Mind, and God ” 
present us with the main tendencies of philosophical 
thought m respect of the great problems of philosophy 
indicated by the title Prof Hoemte’s aim is to 
consider these questions synoptically, and he shows 
admirably how no one abstract point of view of a single 
science can be considered as having exhausted reality 
His treatment of the relations of science, religion, and 
philosophy, of the tendency away from a materialistic 
outlook (he calls this chapter “The Revolt against 
‘ Matter ’ ”), of the order of Nature, of the nature 
and function of mind, and of religion and the 
meaning of “ God,” is fresh and stimulating The 
book suffers from a certain diffuseness, which is 
perhaps inevitable considering the wide range of the 
tendencies of thought which are considered in it, 
Ko 2797, VOL. Ill] 


and this fact is apt to mask the synoptic conclusions 
which the reader is expected to draw from it There 
are excellent bibliographies appended to each chapter, 
with notes as to the relevancv of works cited to vanous 
positions stated in the text 

Memories of Travel By Viscount Bryce Pp xm 
+ 300 (London Macmillan and Co, Ltd, 1923) 
125 6 d net 

From many notes of travel, written in vanous parts 
of the world, these sketches have been selected for 
publication They cover a wide range, Iceland, 
Poland, the Alps, Palestine, Siberia, North America, 
and the islands of the Pacific Slight as most of the 
chapters are, they were well worth publication Lord 
Bryce was a careful observer of Nature and had 
interests so wide and a taste in scenery so catholic 
that every land seems vivid before the reader’s eye 
His charm of style and ease of description make one 
overlook the occasional weakness m his geological 
explanations The chapter on Iceland, written in 
1872, gives a description of Icelandic scenery and 
peasant life that could scarcely be improved and yet 
it runs to less than fifty pages Vivid pictures of 
Tahiti, of travel m the Altai mountains, or climbing in 
Furope are equally fresh and interesting Even his 
“ catalogue of the scenery of North America ” is most 
attractive, although the whole continent is embraced 
m some two do?en pages It is to be hoped that 
further sketches will be selected for publication from 
the wealth of matenal which Lord Bryce left There 
is ample room among works of travel for these de¬ 
lightful sketches 

The Appearance of Mind By James Clark M'Kerrow 
Pp xv+ 120 (London Longmans, Green and 
Co , 1923) 65 net 

This is a first book by a young author It is a striking 
argument ably developed It is almost a common¬ 
place in philosophy to deny the reality, in the sense 
of substantial or causal unity, of the object of know¬ 
ledge, and to reduce things to phenomena Mr 
M'Kerrow holds that the notion of mind is even more 
misleading and less justifiable It must be de- 
subjectified m a way which even Hume did not succeed 
in attaining The immaterial principle which he 
would substitute for mind is “ viable equilibrium ” 
He denies that his theory is identical with behaviour¬ 
ism, which is equally anxious to disclaim mind, but 
he suggests that it may supply just what is wanting 
to behaviourism to make it work 

The Chemistry Tangle Unravelled being Chemtslry 
systematised on a New Plan based on the Works of 
Abegg, Kossel, and Langmuir By Dr Francis W. 
Gray Pp x + 148 (London Longmans, Green 
and Co , 1923) 6 s net 

This book is mainly an exposition of the work of 
Kossel In spite of its title, it does not throw any 
new light on chemical problems, and the student would 
be wen advised to read the original papers of Kossel, 
Lewis, and Langmuir rather than to attempt to absorb 
their theories in the less attractive form in which they 
are presented by Dr Gray 
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Letters to the Editor 

[The Editor dots not hold himself ri sponsible for 
opinions expressed by his correspondents Neither 
can he undertake to return, nor to correspond with 
the writers of rejected manusetipts intended for 
this or any other part of Naturl No notice is 
taken of anonymous communications ] 

The Isotopes of Germanium 

Using the improved method of accelerated anode 
rays I have been successful m obtaining the mass- 
spectrum of germanium The anode contained a 
fluorine compound made by the action of Hb on a 
pure specimen of germanium oxide for which I am 
indebted to Prof Dennis of Cornell University 

The effects are somewhat feeble, but satisfactory 
evidence of three isotopes has been obtained Ihur 
mass lines are at 70, 72 74, and appear to be whole 
numbers though the accuracy of measurement is not 
so high as usual The intensities are roughly in the 
proportion 2 j 5, which agrees reasonably well mth 
the value 72 5 for the chemical atomic weight at 
present in use 

These values conform to the general rule connecting 
even atomic number with even atomic weight It 
will be noticed that Ge’° is isobanc with the weakest 
and heaviest component of zinc discovered by 
Dempster, and Ge” isobanc with the lightest and 
weakest isotopes of selenium announced in Nat urt 
of November 18 1922 p 664 F W Asion 

Cavendish Laboratory, 

Cambridge, May 23 


The Wave Theory and the Quantum Theory 

In a letter published in Nature on December 23, 
1922 1 put forward a theory of dispersion which 
attempted to begin the reconciliation of the quantum 
theory with the wave theory 1 have received several 
letters criticising my hypothesis and it seemed to me 
that it would be well to acknowledge the justice of 
the criticism By a small change it is possible to 
meet the objection, but this change carries certain 
important implications In my former letter, m 
order to be concise, I had to get as quickly as possible 
to the positive results but here I wish to set out the 
train of thought from which the hypothesis started, 
and to indicate some of its consequences It is 
perhaps well at once to say that m its present shape 
the hypothesis is in rather severe difficulties over one 
phenomenon, but nevertheless the argument leads to 
a good many criticisms of existing theories which 
may be of interest 

It must be taken as absolutely certain that both 
the electromagnetic theory and the quantum theory 
are valid in their respective fields, and equally certain 
that the two descriptions are incompatible We can 
only conclude that they are parts of an overriding 
system which would give rise to mathematical 
formula identical with those of the present theories 
It is true that from the present theories predictions 
can be made which are verified , this does not con¬ 
firm the physical pictures associated with those 
theories, but only shows that the limits of their 
validity have not been reached Now although the 
developments of the quantum theory in the past ten 
years have been enormous, and though there is no 
sign of their ceasing, yet these developments have not 
tended in the very smallest degree towards closing 
the gap which separates it from the wave theory. 
For this reason it seemed to me that the only hope 
of finding a reconciliation must he m some other 
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direction and that it would be best deliberately to 
give up thinking of details and to go back to funda¬ 
mentals 

In starting to modify existing theories it is obviously 
best to change as little as possible, and therefore we 
have at once to choose whether it shall be the wave 
theory or the quantum theory which shall serve as 
basis On this question there will be a great diversity 
of opinion but to me it seems that the wave theory 
is undoubtedly to be preferred The chief reason for 
this is that so far is we know, the classical theory 
gives correctly the observed results in the interference 
of light no nutter how high the frequency or how 
feeble the intensity, so that even if we could find 
a new language in which to describe interference it 
would be possible exactly to transform the mathe¬ 
matics which expressed it into the present language 
of waves In other words the wave equations imply 
an infinite number of degrees of freedom and it can 
make no difference bv what name these degrees are 
called The mam objection to the electromagnetic 
theory is that it claims to present a complete system 
of mechanics, and it is this completeness that is its 
fault, but the wave theory is only a part of the 
electromagnetic theory, ind we can get 1 large 
latitude for modification by retaining only this part 
and alti ring the part which describes the interaction 
of waves with matter 

In the quantum theory it must be conceded that, 
for such things as resonance potentials or the hydro¬ 
gen spectrum, it is extraordinarily difficult to conceive 
of any alternative explanation , but even allowing 
for the danger of being over critical of an avowedly 
incomplete theory, it is not too much to say that 
from first to list the associated physical picture is 111 
great difficulties In the first place frequency, which 
plays such a leading part in the theory, is not at ill 
the same thing as it is in mechanics and is not 
susceptible of any clear definition Then there is the 
difficulty that the quantum conditions determining 
the permissible Bohr orbits can only be explained 
physically by attributing to the electrons a know¬ 
ledge of the future Again there is the extreme 
formalism of the Correspondence Principle a most 
powerful method of advance but one which even by 
itself would force one to believe in the inadequacy of 
the quantum picture A great part of the success of 
the theory of spectra has lain in the demonstration 
that the properties of the atom can be described in 
terms of whole numbers, but the dyn lmical concepts 
associated with these numbers are chiefly derived 
from analogy with the cast of h\ drogen and could be 
reinterpreted in conformity with any new interpreta¬ 
tion that was found for hydrogen For all these 
reasons it is natural to suppose that the complete 
picture will resemble the classical theory much more 
closely than it will the quantum theory 

In my former letter 1 brought up the point that 
there is no reason to believe m an exact conservation 
of energy, but only in a statistical balince The 
point is not at all new, but from much discussion of 
the subject I think there is no doubt that many 
physicists consider a breach of the law of conserva¬ 
tion as a senous objection to any theory If we ore 
to believe at all m the wave theory it is much more 
reasonable to maintain the exact opposite The 
photoelectric effect is an impossibility in conjunction 
with the wave theory if energy is exactly conserved, 
but if only a statistical balance is required, then it 
becomes nothing more than one unexplained problem 
among others Again there exist rigorous proofs 
that no system of differential equations can give the 
observed law for the partition of energy among a 
large number of degrees of freedom, but these 
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proofs make use of exact conservation, and fail if it 
Is demed , so the denial makes it far more possible 
to believe m the continuity of Nature In the course 
of various discussions it has been suggested to me 
that it would be more satisfactory to suppose that 
energy was exactly conserved, but could become 
latent It is difficult to see what advantages such an 
idea can have but, at any rate there is an essential 
difference in it, for it would imply that the total 
apparent energy of an enclosed system will fluctuate 
about a fixed average value, whereas in the case of a 
Statistical balance it may slowly wander away from 
the initial value and will exhibit no tendency to return 
to it Of course the wave equations possess an energy 
integral, and so acceptance of the wave theory implies 
conservation of energy in free space it is for inter¬ 
action with matter that it need not hold 
The principal point which I wish here to make is 
that a mere acceptance of the wave theory implies 
certain important consequences, which must follow 
no matter what is the nature of the reaction between 
waves and matter—consequences which have perhaps 
not always been fully appreciated The starting- 
point is that when a light wave acts on matter there 
is certainly a reaction on the light and that it is 
inconceivable that this should be anything but a 
spherical wave issuing from the matter Now con¬ 
sider what happens when bght is absorbed Evi¬ 
dently the molecules must give out waves of such a 
type that the transmitted light is reduced in intensity, 
and the diminution can only arise through the inter¬ 
ference pattern composed by the plane and the 
spherical waves round about the produced direction 
of the incident beam Moreover, the reduction is 
only possible if there ts some phase relation between the 
incident and the emitted light Examined from any 
other direction there will be no interference and the 
matter will appear to emit light—in other words, 
there must certainly be a scattered wave It can be 
shown without more specific hypothesis that its 
magnitude is related to the optical constants of the 
matter m much the same wav as it is in the classical 
theory To any one accustomed to thinking only in 
terms of the electromagnetic theory there will be 
nothing remarkable in all this, though it is worth 
noting how much more general it is than the electro¬ 
magnetic theory , but I have never seen the point 
mentioned m connexion with the quantum theory, 
and it appears to me that this scattered wave having 
a phase relation with the incident and determining 
the balance of energy, is one of the most essential 
features to be watched in any attempt to work out a 
quantum theory of absorption 

In my former letter a similar argument led to the 
dispersion formula Dispersion is more or less ade- 

r itely described by the classical theory, provided 
t the electrons are supposed to be retained with 
such forces that in a free vibration they would emit 
light of frequency corresponding to some spectrum 
line On the other hand, this line can only be 
described in terms of the quantum theory by the 
difference between the energies of two stationary 
states Now the most striking merit of the Bow- 
theory was that it gave a simple physical meaning to 
the " terms " of the spectrum line, and the meaning 
ought also to apply for refraction For this reason 
I tried the idea that an atom could only give out a 
standard type of wave, intending it to be the same wave 
Mina free emission, and was much surprised to find 
now easily this led to the ordinary dispersion formula 
In a private letter Prof Bohr pointed‘out to me an 
objection which makes it impossible to maintain the 
hypothesis in this simple form, because if the standard 
wave were as large as is indicated by the quantum 
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theory, it would not explain the refraction'of very 
faint lights He has since published the same 
criticism m Zs f Ph , vol 13, 3, p 117 I had over* 
looked this important point, but after writing the 
letter I came across another result which suggested 
the need for modification This was that the 
intensity of scattering of hard 7-rays would be 
proportional not to the intensity, but to the amplitude 
of the incident rays This seemed a very improbable 
result but not quite inconceivable in view of the 
well known difficulties about the scattering of 7-rays 
In the course of a visit which I paid to Montreal, 
Dr J A Gray, of McGill University, who is familiar 
with such work, very kindly agreed to examine the 
question experimentally, and has since informed me 
that he has verified that the scattered intensity 1$ 
proportional to the incident intensity 1 In the 
meanwhile it was evident that a simple modification 
of the hypothesis would meet the difficulty, and it 
also meets Prof Bohr’s objection It was before 
assumed that the scattered light depended on the 
product of two factors One of these was the prob¬ 
ability of excitation, proportional to the rate of 
change of the incident electric force this I called 
A„(aE/M)rff The other was the amplitude n„ of the 
standard wave It is only necessary to alter the 
assumptions by taking A K dt as the probability and 
a„(«E/a<) as the amplitude of the scattered wave for 
both objections to disappear The excited wave is 
still characteristic of the atom m frequency and 
phase but its amplitude is proportional to the 
incident wave This is the form ot the theory with 
which I have since been working But the failure 
of the standard wave is a very severe blow to 
accepted ideas of the quantum theory It is not 
possible to suppose that the atom goes right into its 
upper quantum state , but instead we are forced to 
believe that the atom, so to speak, knows what the 
upper state 19 like without going there, and the 
exact opposite of this 19 one of the greatest merits of 
the Bohr theory We must now believe (and the 
same conclusion can be drawn from the views of 
Bohr in the paper already cited) that the two 
stationary states associated with a spectrum line have 
a much more intimate connexion than is suggested 
by the theory of emission, a connexion of which 
then dynamical formulation gives no hint and once 
this is admitted it becomes very questionable exactly 
what the physical nature of the states may be, and 
how much further wo may depend on the simple 
ideas hitherto in vogue 

The necessary abandonment of the standard wave 
destroyed the strongest argument for my hypothesis, 
as it could no longer unite the classical theory with 
the simple form of the quantum theory Neverthe¬ 
less it seemed well worth while to follow it up, for it 
explains interference while departing very widely 
from the difficulties in which the classical theory fo 
involved In the course of later work it has appeared 
that all the ordinary phenomena of optics are given 
quite satisfactorily, including dispersion, metallic , 
reflection, optical activity. X-ray reflection, and' 
scattering as exemplified m the light of the sky 
The theory gives a straightforward interpretation of 
one of the two effects recently discovered by Clark 
and Duane (Proc Nat Acad, vol 9,p 126 and p 131), 
For the " X-peak " I know of no explanation, but 1 
the other effect strongly suggests that white X-raya 
can excite the characteristic radiations of the atoms 
of a crystal *n phase In this instance I think my* 
hypothesis has very distinct advantages over the 
classical theory, but it would be premature to dacU§e _ 

‘ Tha tat ootoUted to varying the datatjea at the wore*—changing Jth 
amount would not have done 
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the matter here What may be called second order 
scattering does not work very well on the hypothesis, 
but neither does it on the classical theory Rather 
perversely the phenomenon which causes almost 
insuperable difficulty is the one which is most satis¬ 
factory on either the classical or the quantum theory, 
and that is the phenomenon of resonance radiation, 
as exhibited in Wood’s work with mercury vapour 
On my hypothesis the vapour ought to be excitable 
by light of wave-lengtlis different from its own, 
instead of requiring a very exact adjustment in the 
incident light, as it in fact does It seems possible 
that a satisfactory modification of the hypothesis 
might result from a study of this failure 

In connexion with resonance radiation it is worth 
raising the question of whether the resonant light has 
a phase relation with the incident In the quantum 
theory it is always assumed that it does not, but 
there does not seem to be much direct evidence 
As pointed out above, there must bo some light 
scattered m the process of absorption, and this light 
must have a phase relation, but it would depend on 
the phase difference whether this is the observed light 
or only a much weaker emission of the same fre¬ 
quency I suppose the balance of evidence is rather 
against the phase relation , on that side there is the 
fact that one line of the spectrum can excite the 
emission of others, and there is some indication of the 
existence of a considerable latent period On the 
other side any form of the wave theory requires that 
at least a part of the scattered wave should be in 
phase, and there is also some support, though not 
very strong, in Wood's recent discovery that the light 
is nearly completely polarised Perhaps the work of 
Clark and Duane may also be invoked on this side 

As general conclusion the argument shows that the 
physical picture associated with the present quantum 
theory can be valid only over a very limited field and 
that the more satisfactory parts of the electromagnetic 
theory can be taken over by a wave theory freed 
from many hampering restrictions 

C G Darwin 

Institute of California, 

Pasadena 

The so-called “BaccyJuice” In the Waters 
of the Thames Oyster-beds 

During May or June the waters over the oyster- 
beds at various places in the Thames estuary become 
periodically brown-coloured This brown coloration 
is called " baccy-juice’’ by the local fishermen, who 
have connected with it such important observations 
on fisheries that it9 nature is worth recording By 
the courtesy of Major A Gardner and Mr Louis 
French I obtained on May 24 and May 28 tow- 
hettings and living samples of the " baccv juice 
from off Whitstable and off West Mersea, and find, 
as surmised, that the brown coloration is due almost 
entirely to the presence of great numbers of the 
spherical colonies of the brown flagellate PhaeocysLs 
It is well known that Phfeocystis occurs periodically 
in the English Channel and m the North Sea, and it 
is not surprising that it should occur in a similar way 
m the Thames estuary The occurrence of ' baccv- 
juice " in the .Thames estuary is not welcomed by 
the fishermen (excluding oyster fishermen), who say 
that it is useless trawling for fish tn the locality of 
this material, and also state that a cold spell of a few 
days is sufficient to cause it to disappear, these 
apparently good practical observations are well worth 
recording 

The Fhaocystia from both sides of the Thames 
estuary, it is interesting to note, were carrying on 
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each colony two or three individuals of a species of 
Acineta, closely allied to if not identical with Acmeta 
tuberosa var fraiponti which is taking advantage of 
the floating Phaeocystis to adopt a planktonic and 
semi parasitic habit 

A brown coloration of the water over ovster beds 
m the riverine portion of estuaries is also very 
common in summer and autumn, but in the nvers 
Yealm and Helford and m the Hamoaze estuary this 
colour is due almost entirely to various pendinians, 
which constitute a very large proportion of the diet 
of oysters at this time In an estuary more open to 
the influence of the sea where high salinities probably 
occur as at Padstow, a brown coloration in autumn 
was found to be due to enormous quantities of a 
species of Chactoceras In July 1922 the slight brown 
coloration of the water over the oyster-beds m the 
West Mersea creeks of the River Blackwater was due 
to a variety of diatoms, among which I eptocyltndrus 
dameus 1 Cleve, was the most common but at the 
same time the diatom, Nttztchm clostenum, was the 
dominant and almost the only floating form in those 
stagnant or semi stagnant oyster pits which had mud 
on the bottom J H Orton 

Marine Biological Laboratory, 

Plymouth, May 28 


The Relation of the Critical Constants and the 
True Specific Heat of Ferromagnetic Substances 

A magnet should have, like a fluid three critical 
constants—a critical temperature a critical intensity 
of magnetisation, and a critical field The critical 
temperature and the critical intensity may be ex¬ 
perimentally determined the critical field is more 
difficult to find by experiment but it may be calculated 
from the other two critical constants When this 
is done for iron, cobalt nickel and magnetite it is 
found that the critical fields ire very simply related 
to one another being almost exictly 111 proportion 
to the numbers 1 o (x 5), 2 o and 3 0 respectively 

Further these numbers are inversely as the true 
specific heats of these substances at their critical 
temperatures and the product of the critical field 
and the true specific heat must therefore be a constant 
For iron this constant is o 0225 for cobalt o 0230, 
and for nickel o 0225 for magnetite it is o 0691, but 
if this is divided by 3, the number of atoms of iron 
in the molecule the result again is the number o 0230 

Ihe critical field is calculated as 0/81,, where 0 is 
the absolute critical temperature and 1„ the maximum 
intensity of magnetisation and hence the true 
specific J»eat multiplied by the ratio 0/1, is o 0223 x 8, 
that is o 18 Now this number is, to a close ap¬ 
proximation five times the energy per unit of 
temperature for one degree of freedom calculated 
from R, the gas constant, and the atomic weights of 
the ferromagnetic metals, and this points to the 
spocific heat at the critical temperature as that 
corresponding to five degrees of freedom As there 
arc three degrees of freedom in the calculation of 
the specific heat at air temperature there must be 
an acquisition of two degrees of freedom at the 
critical temperature, a conclusion which has been 
reached by a different method and was the subject 
of a letter pnnted m Nature of July 1, 1922 (vol 
110, p to) 

The result stated above may be put in another 
way by saying that the thermal energy at the critical 
temperature and the maximum intensity of magnetisa¬ 
tion of the ferromagnetic substances are proportional 
to one another 

1 I am IsdeBted to Dr M. V I «bour lot th» identification 
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Some relation of this kind was surmised by Faraday, 
who wrote " My impression has been that there 
was a certain temperature for each body (well known I 
in the case of iron) beneath which it was magnetic, 
but above which it lost all power, and further, 
there was some relation between this point of tem¬ 
perature and the mlensitv of magnetic force which 
the body when reduced beneath it could acquire’’ 

(Phil Mag , 1836, vol ill p 177) 

J R Ashworth 
55 King Street South, Rochdale, 

May 5 


A Puzzle Paper Band 

Some thirty or forty years ago geometricians were 
much interested in the endless band of paper to which 
one half twist had been given before joining the ends 
This gave the figure having only one surface and one 
edge At that time those who studied this figure 
were so obsessed with the consequence of cutting 
down the middle line of such a band or of a band 
with two or more half twists that I believe no one 
noticed the result which I wish now to describe It 
is the doubling up in a proper manner of an endless 
band to which four half twists have been given so as 
to produce the endless band first described but of 
double thickness The first band is shown at A 
as an endless belt connecting two crossed shafts 
for which as is well known it is 
exactly fitted B shows the band 
with the four half twists all on one 
side in the form of two complete 
loops, and to be uniform with the 
other it is shown as an open band 
connecting two parallel shafts The 
only object of putting in the shafts 
and pulleys is to assist the perspec¬ 
tive They are not wanted in making 
the experiment Now if B, which 
appears sufficiently uncompromising, 
is folded up properly it becomes A 
but of double thickness 
I used this doubled A for a time as a record sheet 
for my recording calorimeter, for, having a head-room 
to work in of four feet and a movement of paper 
of six inches a day I was able in this way to obtain 
a continuous record for 32 days on one side of the 
paper only This is superseded now by a more 
convenient arrangement 

It may be worth while to add that while lying 
awake one night I visualised A in two thicknesses 
and saw it to be what I wanted, and the next day 
I found it all right What I did not visualise was 
the puzzle that it is to fold up B into an A of double 
thickness and that it makes a first-class parlour 
puzzle game It has this further advantage that a 
number may be made, some with right-hand and 
some with left hand twists, so that any preliminary 
success gamed on one may make the other seem the 
more difficult The band should be not less than 50 
times as long as it is wide 
Of the four half twists two are easily seen in the 
finished double thickness band, for each thickness 
has one half twist, it is amusing to find out where 
the other two have gone C V Boys 


The Viscosity of Liquids 

In Nature for May 5, p 600, Prof C V Raman 
writes “ I have suggested that the viscosity of liquids 
and its variation with temperature may be explained 
on the hypothesis that the liquid state of aggregation 
is composite in character , that is, is composed m part 
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of molecules ' rigidly ’ attached to each other as In a 
solid, and in part of molecules which are relatively 
mobile as in the gaseous state (Nature, April 21, 

^ $he above hypothesis was suggested by me in a 
paper which appeared in the Phil Mag for Feb 1888, 
p 156 In solids the atoms or molecules, m normal 
conditions, are, m the majority of instances, adhering 
to each other, and if, owing to vibratory movements 
within the mass the adhesion should be broken any¬ 
where, the same bond is quickly restored if the mass 
be only moderately strained If, however, the mass 
should be in a state of considerable strain, broken 
bonds mav make new attachments, and the solid be 
permanently deformed In the case of liquids, 
although the majority of the molecules are bonded by 
chemical forces a number, depending upon the tem¬ 
perature, etc , are continually breaking bond, even in 
the absence of strain but, instead of again remaking 
the original bonds they may form fresh bonds In 
the paper already quoted, p 160 I remark “Gravity 
may, therefore, give rise to a slow but continuous 
change of form in an elastic substance in the interior 
of which liquefaction and resohdification are con¬ 
stantly going on ” The theory, particularly as 
regards ice, was afterwards developed in some detail, 
and I should like to invite attention to a paper on 
‘ The Viscosity of Ice,' Proc Roy Soc A, vol 81, 
1908 p 250 

Irving Langmuir (Jour Amer Chem Soc, vol 
xxxix , Sept 1917, p 1858) also advances the same 
idea He remarks “ The mobility of a liquid is thus 
due to a shifting of the relative positions of atoms 
which are all chemically combined with each other ” 
R M Deeley 

Tintagil, Kew Gardens Road, Kew, Surrey, 

May 14 


Perseid Meteors in July 1592 

In Nature of November 18, 1922 (vol 110, p 667), 
there appeared a letter from Mr H Beveridge, 
directing attention to a statement by Abfil Fazl that 
“ on the 27th day of Tir O S , which might correspond 
to about July 28, 1592, three hundred little stars or 
pieces of stars (sit&racha) were seen traversing the 
heavens from west to east " The date, Tir 27, belongs 
to the T 4 rikh-i Il&hl, or Divine Era, which was used 
by Abul Fazl and must not be confounded with other 
calendars in which the same month names occur 

In a study assisted by Mr Beveridge's courtesy I 
have examined a large number of dates belonging to 
this era, and I find that each year was made to begin 
at the sunset following the vernal equinox, and, so tar 
as the dates can be tested by the days of the week or 
by an astronomical phenomenon, each month would 
appear to have been made to begin at the sunset 
following the entrance of the sun into a sign of the 
zodiac There is one instance, however, where a 
month is made to begin one day earlier than it should 
according to this rule According to this rule Tir 27 
should begin at the twenty-seventh sunset after the 
summer solstice, which in the year 1592 would be 
on July 7 of the Julian calendar or July 17 of the 
Gregorian calendar, and I infer that the meteors were 
observed.on the night of July 17-18 of the Gregorian 
calendar There is no reason to suspect an error of 
more than one day m this date In his translation of 
Abfil Fazl’s Akbamfima Mr Bevendge identified Tir 
24 of that year with July 4 of the Julian calendar, and 
I take it that July 28 in his letter to Nature was a 
lapsus calami ' 

In the Obstrvatory for May 1923, p 169, Mr W F. 
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Denning examines the dates of abundant showers of 
Perseids and finds that a large proportion of them 
can be satisfied by a period of u 75 years This 
period would give an abundant shower for the year 
1592, and Mr Denning has included that year 
apparently on Mr Beveridge s authority, 111 the list 
of years of observed maxima A list of Perseid 
showers, or at least of showers at the time of year 
when Perseids are expected is to be found in Arago 
" Astronomie populaire,” iv p 296 8 and is extracted 
from Biot’s f Catalogue general des £toiles filantes 
observes en Chine, published in M(moires 
prisenUs a l Academie, sciences math et phys , x p 
129 etc To these Chinese observations it is possible 
to add one from Matthew Pans of the date 1243 July 
26 The complete series then becomes 714 July 15, 
784 July 10 830 July 22, 833 July 23 835 July 22 
841 July 21 865 Aug 1 924 July 21-23 925 July 
22, 23 926 July 22 933 July 20-25, 1243 Julv 26 
1451 July 27, all Julian dates 
An analysis of the dates of the medieval observa 
tions shows that the date of maximum intensity of 
the Perseid shower has not shifted its position in 
the sidereal year since the year 830 at latest The 
date corresponds to a solar longitude of 138° reduced 
to the equinox of iqoo A few of the showers recorded 
in history fall a little before or after that date and in 
two instances (784 and 865) the difference is as much 
as ten days on either side of the normal maximum 
In 1592 on the other hand the recorded shower falls 
nineteen days earlier than the normal maximum and 
this raises a doubt whether it was really a Perseid 
shower at all or some otherwise unknown shower 
which happened to fall in a year when an abundant 
Perseid shower was due J K Fotheringham 
University Observatory, Oxford, 

May 2i 


was found to depend upon the particular electrode 
examined and was usually of the order of o 3 volt, 
and m some cases as much as o 5 volt The value 
of the induced current and consequently its effect 
on the potential will depend on the fiequericy of the 
intermittent current and upon the resistance and 
self-inductance of the urcuit but it seems fairly 
certain that the lowering of potential, due to induced 
currents 111 the commutator method for measuring 
overvoltage is considerable 

In order to eliminate as many souiccs of error as 
possible, the following method for the measurement 
of overvoltage is being tested lhe commutator 
method is being used but a " choking coil ” of high 
self-tnduct ince is placed m the circuit in order to 
reduce the induced current to a negligible amount 
further instead of the polarising and potentiometer 
circuits being made for equal intervals of time, the 
latter will only be complete for about io° in each 
revolution llius for about 97 per cent of the time 
the polarising current will flow through the cell and, 
if the commutator revolves 3000 tunes per minute, 
only o 0007 seconds will elapse between opening and 
closing the current circuit lo ascertain the magni¬ 
tude of the fill of potential during this period, further 
experiments will be made either by varying the 
speed of the commutator or by increasing the period 
per revolution in which the experimental electrode 
is connected with the potentiometer system By 
extrapolation it should be possible to determine the 
potential of the electrode at the instant of breaking 
the current and the results compared with those 
obtained while current is still flowing m order to 
determine the effect of the so-tailed transfer 
resistance S Glass tone 

University College Exeter 
May 22 


The Measurement of Overvoltage 

In general, the term overvoltage refers to the 
difference between the potential required to discharge 
an ion at a particular electrode and the calculated 
reversible value, in the same electrqlyte Strictly 
speaking, therefore, overvoltage only exists while 
the current is flowing and heme measurements 
should be made under these conditions Some 
workers, however, state that the transfer resistance 
of a gas film at the electrode causes the measured 
potential to be m excess of the true value , con¬ 
sequently, an alternative method has been adopted 
in which a rotating commutator rapidly interrupts 
the polarising current and connects the experimental 
electrode with the potentiometer system In this 
way disturbing influences due to transfer lesistanie 
are said to be eliminated, since the potential of the 
electrode is measured when the current is not flowing 
This method gives lower results than the direct method 
for the following reasons (1) When the polarising 
circuit is broken, an extremely rapid fall of potential 
occurs, which is appreciable even in the small interval 
that elapses between the periods when current flows 
(2) since the current only flows intermittently through 
the experimental cell, current density and time effects 
are not comparable with those obtained when the 
current flows continuously , (3) the continual make 
and break of the circuit by the commutator sets up 
alternating induced currents, and it is well known 
that electrical discharges of such a nature tend to 
lower the potential of a polarised electrode 

In some recent work, hitherto unpublished, the 
magnitude of the effects due to these induced currents 
baa been investigated The lowering of potential 
NO 2797, VOL III] 


A New Phototropic Compound of Mercury 

In an attempt to prepare the phototropic com¬ 
pound dimercunc-duodo-disulphide, described by 
Dr Ray (Jour Chem Soc 1917 T 101 109) we 
accidentally discovered a new ^hototropic mercury 

compound of the formula Hg<^ through a mistake 

of the laboratory attendant in supplying us with 
potassium nitrate 111 the place of the nitrite The 
compound is prepared by the interaction of a 
mercuric salt with ammonium sulphocyamde and 
tluo urea in a solution of acetic acid in the presence 
of an oxidising agent The compound is also pre¬ 
pared by the action of hydrogen sulphide on mercuric 
sulphocyamde This gives us a clue to the constitu¬ 
tion of the yellow mercuric compound 

The compound is very phototropic, inasmuch as it 
is effected by strong sunlight m less than i/6oth of a 
second and by diffused daylight in a few seconds 
It appears, therefore to be the most phototropic 
compound as yet known In researches on this 
compound we have prepared a red varietv of mercuric 
sulphide by precipitation methods Again by the 
decomposition of the yellow mercuric compound, we 
have prepared a yellow variety of mercuric sulphide 
which shows interesting thermotropic properties 
By the action of free iodine on the new phototropic 
compound an iodine compound of mercurv which is 
also phototropic has been prepared Further work 
9 in progress Y Vfnhataramaiah 

Bh S V Raghava Rao 
Research Laboratories, Maharaja’s College, 
Vunanagram, May 9 
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Ancient Egyptian Chronology 

By Dr H R Hall 

W HEN one is told that Tutankhamen, the reigns of Thutmases (Tethmosis or Thothmes) III, 
Egyptian king, the discovery of whose tomb, and Amenhatpe (Amenophis) I, predecessors of 
followed by the tragedy of Lord Carnarvon’s death, Menophres, can be fixed to the years 1474 or 1470, and 
has aroused such widespread interest m ancient Egypt, 1550 or 1546 bc The date for Thutmases III is 
reigned roughly between the years 1360 and 1350 b c , confirmed by the identification of two new-moon 
it is naturally asked by many how this is known with festivals recorded on certain days of the month m two 
such certainty ? The Egyptians had no regular era stated years of his reign as those of May 15, 1479, and 

They merely spoke of such-and-such a year of King X February 23, 1477 b c Our very full knowledge of 

The Assyrian, however, possessed a continuous era, of the history of this time (the XVIIIth Dynasty) enables 
which each year was noted by the name of an us to say definitely that these dates correspond to 
eponymous official The definite fixing of this Assyrian what a dead reckoning of the kings’ reigns back from 
era has been due to the help of astronomy In a Menophres would demand Also they fit m absolutely 
certain eponymy of the eighth century b c , an eclipse with the dates, based ultimately on the eponym-lists, 
of the sun is recorded as having taken place in the demanded for Babylonian and Assyrian history at this 
month Sivan (May-June) This has been reckoned time, when synchronisms with Egypt were frequent 
astronomically to have taken place m 763 b c All Computing further back from the reign of Amenhatpe I 
other evidence of the kind fits m with and confirms we find that 1‘ahmases (A'ahmes or Amosis) I, his 
this „ the eponym-dates are certain to the actual year predecessor, and the founder of the dynasty, must 
so far back as 893 b c , when the later Assyrian series have ascended the throne within a few years either 
began, and are also now certain to within a few years way of 1580 b c 

at a much earlier period So far back as the ninth So we know that Tutankhamen reigned about 1360- 

century, at least, then, we can fix Egyptian dates 1350 BC He preceded Menophres by about thirty- 

with the aid of Assyrian synchronisms, and we find five years, most of which was occupied by the reign of 
that Shishak I, the conqueror of Jerusalem, must have Harmais or Harmhab The heretical king Akhnaten, 
reigned about 930 b c , which is not so different from the monotheistic worshipper of the god of the sun’s 

the old traditional biblical date of 975 b c disk, of whom there has been so much talk lately, and 

Besides having no era, the Egyptians took no notice his father the great Amenhatpe or Amenophis III 
of eclipses They did, however, possess an “ epoch ” (Nibmare, the Mimmuriya of the contemporary 

which was based on astronomical observation the Babylonians and Memnon of later Greek legend) will 

“ Sothic cycle ” At an early period, apparently in have reigned area 1410-1360 sc, the date also de- 

the year 4241 or 4238 b c , the Egyptian calendar was manded by the synchronisms with Babylonia 

fixed to begm with the first day of the first month on I have implied that no Egyptian dates earlier than 
the day of the heliacal rising of Sothis or Sinus The 1580 b c are so certain as these Of course there are 

year consisted of 360 ordinary days+ 5 epagomenal the exceptions of the era-dates of 2781 (2778) and 4241 

The necessity of intercalating a day every fourth vear (4238) B c But we do not know what kings were 

was not noticed Hence, as time went on, the months reignmg at these dates Amosis, I imply, is the first 

lost all relation to the seasons, and the heliacal nsmg king of whose date we can be certain, but this view 

of Sinus would not correspond again with the first day is not universally held by Egyptologists Some would 

of the year until a whole cycle of 1460 years had been go further back, to at least 2000 b c for certain dates, 

completed This cycle was recorded, but only used which are again deduced from the Sothic reckoning, 

for ealendneal purposes, never for dating events on the following grounds 

We know from classical sources that a new “ aeon ” In a papyrus of the XUth Dynasty it is stated that 

or cycle began in a d 139 or 143 The Alexandrian Sothis rose heliacally on a certain day cf a certain 

mathematician, Theon, called the beginning of the month in the seventh year of King Senusret HI, 

preceding cycle, which began in 1321 or 1317 b c, the German investigators have computed this date at 

“ era of Menophres ” Now we know from syn- 1882 (1878) or 1876 (187a) b c , but from the same 

chrontsms with Babylonian and Assyrian history, as data a British computer, Mr Ntcklin, has arrived at 

well as from dead reckoning of the length of reigns, the date 1945 B c There is, therefore, evidently some, 
checked by the statements of Manetho (the Egyptian room for doubt in the matter 
historiographer who lived in the third century bc), The German date is, however, generally received, 
that roughly about 1321-13x7 bc must have fallen and the XUth Dynasty therefore currently ascribed 

the short period between the Egyptian lungs Harmais to the period 2000-1788 bc But, apart from the 

(Harmhab) and Seti I, the end of the XVIIIth and the fact of Mr Nicklm’s varying computation this date 1 

beginning of the XIXth Dynastv of Manetho , and has seemed to several, including myself, to be open to 

between them reigned Rameses I, whose second serious objection, because it does not allow sufficient 

name was Menpehre Evidently he is Menophres, and time for the Xlllth Dynasty and the period of the 

the beginning of the era and the date of either 1321 Hyksos kings We have an Egyptian record of the*' 
or 13x7 b c must have fallen in his reign With this kings, the Turin Papyrus, which gives a long list of 
conclusion all the other evidence agrees * the monarchs of this penod, though without dates',? 

Reckoning back from this date, we find that the Manetho, the Ptolemaic historiographer (or his ooKfcf 
dates of certain new-year festivals that are recorded mentators) assigns a lengthy penod of time to thiir 
on certain days of the month m certain years in the age. Vet the evidence from Crete »s m favour at 
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short period, and would not disagree with the German 
dates That of Egyptian archaeology and art is also 
m favour of the shorter dates, yet scarcely for so short 
a period as a bare two hundred years We have, too, 
so many contemporary records of kings of this time 
(apart from the evidence of the Turin Papyrus) that 
we cannot suppose that onlv two hundred years 
elapsed between the end of the Xllth and the begin¬ 
ning of the XVIIlth Dynasty The Hyksos period 
alone can, one would think, scarcely have occupied 
less than two centuries 

So impressed is Prof Flinders Pctnc by these argu 
ments (and others) that he boldly supposes that wc 
must put the Xllth Dynasty back a whole Sothic 
period in time, and make Senusret III reign about 
3300 instead of about 1900 b c He has not been 
followed in this cutting of the Gordian knot, for few 
will believe that 1600 years can have elapsed between 
the two great dynasties, which on the ancient monu¬ 
mental lists of kings at Abydos and Sakkarah ire 
immediately coterminous, the Hyksos and their pre¬ 
decessors being regarded either as usurpers or of no 
account Prof Capart is the only Egyptologist who 
seems inclined to go somewhat in the direction of sup¬ 
porting Prof Petrie, but he must do so at the expense 
of abandoning the astronomical calculation, which 
Prof Petrie accepts 

Personally, being unable to believe either that so 
few as 200 or so many as 1600 years separated the two 
dynasties, I can only suspend judgment until the 
astronomers have examined the question and the 
evidence anew and have recalculated the date indi¬ 
cated by the observation in Senusret’s reign Until 
then I can only suppose that some mistake either in 
ancient observation or modern calculation has occurred, 
and adopt provisionally the very round date of circa 
2000 b c for the end of the Xllth Dynasty, which 
would satisfy most historical, archaeological, and 
artistic demands 

This date would give the Middle Kingdom (Xlth- 
XVlth Dynasty) the date circa 2350-2000 bc We 
know the lengths of the reigns of the kings of the 
Xllth Dynasty accurately from contemporary monu 
ments, and Manetho combined with the monuments 
gives us an adequate idea of the Xlth 

Now the Turin Papyrus becomes important Its 
regnal years for the Old Kingdom (Dyns I -VII) are 
often useful, m conjunction with Manetho and the 
monuments, and it gives the definite sum-total of the 
reigns of this period as 955 years Allowing about 
150 or 200 years for the IXth and Xth Dynasties (so 
far as they were not contemporary with the VHIth 


and Xlth) and for the period of interregnum in art and 
civilisation which certainly elapsed between the Vlth 
and the Xlth, we can roughly date the Old Kingdom 
to the round date circa 3500-2500 bc The three 
conquerors of the North, the Scorpion, Narmerza, 
and ‘Ahai, who seem to have become con flat c in later 
Lgyptian legend as Mem or Menes, the first king of all 
I gvpt and founder of the 1 st Dynasty, will then have 
reigned about 3600 or 3500 b c 

This dite is about two centuries «arlier than that 
maintained by the Germans, who are followed hv Prof 
Breasted Prof Petrie, of course, in accordance with 
his theory, goes much further back, returning to the 
remote date of more than 5000 b c which used to 
be credited twenty or thirty years ago Capart moves 
in the same direction, too far in my opinion and reiv¬ 
ing somewhat on an interpretation of the evidence of 
the frigments of the Palermo Stone (an annent con¬ 
temporary monument il chronicle of the time of the 
Vth D\nasty) put forward b\ Bordnrdt, which has 
been shown to be misconct iv ed and untrustw orthy by 
Pro I Pect 

The prcdynastic period, when there existed two 
independent kingdoms, if not three, in Lgypt, which 
had arisen out of neolithic primitivene ss, will then date 
to anv length of time before 3500 b c that one may 
be inclined to credit The institution of the fixed 
calendar m 4241 or 4238 bc will have been the first 
important sign of civilisation m Fgypt 

Such, explained as succinctly as possible consist¬ 
ently with intelligibility', is the evdcnce on the subject 
of ancient Egyptian chronology if the astronomers 
will turn their attention to the Kahun date and re¬ 
compute it, and also tell us whether any ancient 
mistake is possible and of what kind, we shall all be 
better able to make up our minds on the subject of 
the dates before 1580 b c 

That there is room for a recomputation is shown 
by the divergence of the calculations of Mr Nickhn 
and of the Germans That doubts of the neces- 
siry validity of all astronomical calculations of this 
kind are not altogether mistaken seems to bc shown by 
the fact that the astronomical fixation of certain early 
Mesopotamian dates by Kugler, which has been 
accepted for several years past, is now discredited by 
manv Assynologists on tht authority of the newly- 
discovered Assynan king-lists and on account of the fact 
that Kugler s call ulations, I understand, place the 
harvest season at an impossible time of the year 
These doubters would bring the epoch of Hammurabi 
down again to nearly the date originally advocated by 
1 the late Prof King before he accepted Kuglcr’s lesults 


The 800th Anniversary of the Foundation of St Bartholomew’s Hospital 


I N the long history of St Bartholomew’s Hospital, 
now extending over eight hundred years, during 
which the gates have never been cloved or the wards 
entirely empty, many men have served the Chanty 
well and faithfully The exacting nature of the duties 
required of those attending upon the sick do not leave 
much time for speculative science, but the staff of the 
hospital has always been foremost m advancing the 
art of physic The hospital was founded in 1123 , and 
the celebration of its eight hundredth anniversary is 
NO. 2/97, VOL. Ill] 


being held tins week It was founded upon a religious 
basis and was placed m charge of a master, eight 
brethren and four sisters of the \ugustinian Order 
They had no science, hut the scanty records of the 
treatment adopted shows that 1 ommon sense prev ailed 
and the experience gamed was sufficient to build up a 
great tradition of practice and nursing 
The religious foundation lasted uninterruptedly for 
four hundred years until the Reformation led to a 
reconstruction The enlightened policy of the citizens 
2 2 
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of London prevertted spoliation and wholesale destruc¬ 
tion, so that the Charity as it exists to-day still retains 
some of its original archaic characteristics A succession 
of great surgeons—Vicary, Gale, Clowes, and Woodall- 
held office in the hospital under the later Tudor 
sovereigns They were men who had gamed their ex¬ 
perience m the foreign wars and had served so far afield 
as Poland and Russia Rough, practical surgeons, they 
concerned themselves with the sick and hurt and m an 
abortive attempt to raise their own professional status 
Of science they knew nothing It was slightly better, 
perhaps, on the medical side Dr Timothy Bright did 
some service when he invented his system of shorthand, 
but the discoveries of William Gilbert in magnetism 
seem to have been entirely unknown to them, although 
as members of the same profession and of the same 
college, living together in a small town, they must have 
been constantly in association with him The governors 
of the hospital would indeed have done themselves 
great honour had they chosen him as their first physician 
under the new foundation instead of electing one who 
was afterwards hanged, drawn, and quartered for con¬ 
spiring to poison Elizabeth 

The real scientific history of the hospital begins with 
William Harvey, appointed physician m 1609, who 
announced his discovery of the circulation of the blood 
in the Lumleian lectures at the College of Physicians 
in 1616 The discovery revolutionised the practice of 
medicine and made possible an experimental physiology . 
The very simplicity of the proofs were a stumbling- 
block to his contemporaries, but the teaching was 
eagerly accepted by the younger generation, those 
founders of the Royal Society who formed so wonderful 
a band at Oxford and in London just after the 
Restoration 

When Harvey died, the mantle of science m the 
hospital fell sometimes on the medical and sometimes 
on the surgical side of the house Percivall Pott began 
to teach surgery systematically, and his lectures were 


attended by John Hunter, the founder of scientific 
surgery m England The pupils of Pott followed each 
other in a long succession as surgeons to the hospital 
and quasi cursores handed on the Hunterian teachmg 
to our own day Earle and Abemethy, Lawrence, 
Savory, and Buthn bridged the interval between the 
death of Hunter and the dawn of Lister But, as in 
the time of Harvey, the older teachmg had become so 
ingrained in the school that it was found difficult to 
accept the doctrine of the germ theory of disease and 
the revelations of antiseptic surgery It was not until a 
new generation came into its own that men like C B 
Lockwood entered whole-heartedly into the promised 
land of Listerism, and Klein, Kanthack, and Andrewes 
advanced the great science of bacteriology 
Until 1836 the teaching of chemistry was m the 
hands of the physicians to the hospital, but from that 
time onwards it became specialised and the school was 
fortunate in obtaining a regular succession of first-rate 
teachers, Brand, Stenhouse, Frankland, Abel, Odhng, 
Russell, and Chattaway followed each other, the 
students were well taught, and some opportunities were 
afforded for original work In like manner, Sir Lauder 
Brunton, before he became physician to the hospital, 
was a pioneer m experimental pharmacology, and in 
that branch of knowledge which has since developed 
into bio-chemistry Between 1882 and 1912 Steavenson 
and Lewis Jones by their work at the hospital raised 
medical electricity from a scientific empiricism to its 
position as a recognised branch of medicine Lewis 
Jones, indeed, in his all too short life fairly earned 
the title of “ the Father of Medical Electricity " 

A great hospital leads to advances in many depart 
ments of science New problems are constant!) pre¬ 
sented , the permutations and combinations arising m 
the complex structure of the human body are endless 
and the chemist and physicist are often able to give 
material help in placing medicine upon a firm basis 
of fact 


The Complete Gasification of Coal 

By Dr J S G Thomas 


P is well known that the percentage thermal efficiency 
of gas production from coal can be increased by 
gasifying the coke resulting from the high temperature 
carbonising process, and various processes and plants 
for effecting this conversion liave long been available 
Shortage of fuel supplies during the years of the War, 
and afterwards, resulted in the Board of Trade issuing 
instructions to gas companies to “ stretch ” their 
supplies of gas The “ stretching ” process intended 
was to consist of a reduction of calorific power of the 
gas supply, accomplished by dilution of straight coal 
gas with either blue or carburetted water gas The 
attention of the industry in all countries was, at the 
time, naturally directed towards increasing the efficiency 
of production of water gas and its efficient utilisation 
admixed with coal gas in a towns’ gas supply In 
England considerable work on these lines was done 
by George Helps, the “ big noise ’’ of Nbneaton 
Much publicity has recently been given to a plant 
designed by C B Tutly, and operated at Bedford, for 
the complete gasification of coal Altogether, since 
NO, 2797, VOL. Ill] 


1919, about two hundred such plants have been erected 
m this country, the largest being installed at Halifax, 
which is capable of producing about 7000 therms per 
day The installation at Bedford comprises two sets, 
each capable of producing about 3500 therms per twenty- 
four hours The average percentage composition of the 
gas is approximately CO„ 5 > N »; 5 > 0 5 > CO, 36, 

H a , 45, CH*, 8, C n H m , o 5, and the calorific power 
is about 350 B Th U per cubic foot Bedford' is 
supplied with a mixture of straight coal gas with about 
51 per cent of this gas, the resulting calorific power 
being about 460 B Th U per cubic foot Manu¬ 
facturing costs m the case of the Tully plant are stated 
to amount to about 2 74^ per therm and the capital 
manufacturing charges to about o oSd per therm The 
desirability or otherwise of the manufacture and 
distribution of this gas m any definite case must be 
determined by a variety of factors, among others by 
the size of the undertaking, local conditions as regards 
supplies of raw coal, characteristics of the demand for 
gas, storage capacity, and size of the distributing 
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system Increased costs must be incurred m the 
distnbution of the gas compared with those incurred 
m the case of straight coal gas 
On one matter to which public attention has recently 
been directed we would remark that the possibility 
of converting the comparatively large percentage of 
carbon monoxide in water gas into carbon dioxide or 
methane is by no means a novel proposition either 
from the scientific or industrial point of view Sabatier 
and his co-workers showed, many years ago, that m 
the presence of nickel, cobalt, or palladium, carbon 
monoxide and hydrogen at 230-400° C react to form 
methane and water, thus CO + 3H,=CH 4 +H 2 0 This 
hydrogenation is subject to the important objection 
from the technical point of view that while hydrogen 
must be present in excess, an equal volume of hydrogen 
must be added to water gas to provide the mixture 
theoretically necessary This hydrogen can be derived 
from water gas, and the net result is that the yield 
of methane is only about 15 per cent of the total 
water gas employed Sabatier pointed out that by 
passing water gas over nickel at 400-500° C the following 
reaction occurred , 3CO + 3H,=CH 4 + II 4 0 +1 + ( 0 , 
The carbon deposited on the catalyst may, at the same 
temperature, be caused to react with steam to form a 
mixture of hydrogen, methane, and carbon dioxide, 
whereby the catalyst is regenerated for use in the first 
phase of the process Sabatier further suggested that 
both phases might be combined by passing water-gas 
and steam bver a nickel catalyst at 400-500° C, when 
the following reaction occurs 5C0 + sH 4 + H,0 = 
2CH 4 + 2H, + 3 CO, 

These various reactions are summarised in a iccent 
paper by Drs E F Armstrong and T P Hilditch, 
read before the Royal Society (see Nature, February 
, p 168), in which they direct attention to a reaction 
etween carbon monoxide and hydrogen which has 
hitherto apparently escaped notice They find that 


the action between equal volumes of carbon monoxide 
and hydrogen in the presence of nickel or a similar 
catalyst at temperatures below' 300° is m the main 
represented by 2CO + 2H 4 «( 0 4 + CH 4 It will be 
noticed that the gases carbon monoxide and h> drogen 
participate 111 the reaction very approximately in the 
relative proportions m which they are present m blue 
water gas, (43 per cent ( 0 , 48 per cent II 4 ) The 
reaction, though never complete, proceeds to a very 
considerable extent, and the authors consider the 
process mav be of value m gas practice as the proportion 
of methane is 25 percent of the water gas decomposed, 
whereas by any of the other processes referred to the 
maximum possible yield is only 20 per cent 
The idea of the technical utilisation of the first 
reaction referred to ab&ve for the production of 
methane, and the application of the reversible reaction 
CO + HjO = ( 0 2 + II 2 for the production of hydrogen 
has recently been revived in connexion with the Tully 
plants It must lie realised that little if any actual 
large-scale operations of this nature have hitherto been 
(arried out Considerable experience is necessary for 
the successful operation of catalytic plants operated 
at relatively high temperatures and dealing with the 
huge volume constituting a day’s make of towns’ gas 
in the case of e\ en one of the smaller gas companies 
It is contemplated that the plant required would be 
of the same nature as tint designed tor the catalytic 
purification of gas from sulphur compounds which is 
in successful operation in the works of the South 
Metropolitan Gas Company Operating charges would 
possibly amount to about \d per therm It h question¬ 
able whether it would be technically feasible to remove 
the carbon dioxide produced A suitable catalyst has 
been prepared, and small-scale operations in a plant 
capable of treating 200 culm feet of gas per hour hav e 
been carried out Large-scale opt rations constitute a 
much more difficult proposition 


Obituary 


Mr F W Harmer 
Y the death on April 24 of Mr Fredenc William 
Harmer, within a few days of the completion of 
his eighty-eighth year, the county of Norfolk loses one 
of its most distinguished sons and East Anglia the 
penultimate survivor of a band of amateur and pro¬ 
fessional geologists to whom science is under deep 
obligations, not merely for the elucidation of local 
problems, but for the establishment of principles and 
of methods of research of European or even wider 
application 

Mr Harmer, descended from a stock the most ancient 
m Norfolk, was early imbued with a love of science, 
especially of geology, and the fortunate chance of a 
meeting in 1864 with Scarles V Wood the younger 
directed his enthusiasm and energy along lines of 
research that, with one significant break, he followed 
to the end of his long and useful life The two friends 
embarked upon the study of the records of the Ice Age, 
and, in pursuance of Wood’s conviction that accurate 
mapping of the glacial deposits was essential to the 
decipherment of their story, the task—-never before 
attempted—was undertaken, and m the course of a 
few years an area of 2000 square miles was mapped on 
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the scale of one inch to the mile Harmer’t. share was 
the county of Norfolk and the northern parts of 
Suffolk 

Wood told the present writer that the young officers 
of the Geological Survey with whom he was often in 
conflict ought to be grateful to him and his friend 
because their demonstration of the prai ticability of 
mapping drift deposits had compelled the Survey to 
increase its staff Copies of the map, claimed by its 
authors to be the first of its kind ever produced, have 
been deposited in the library of the Geological Society 
and in the Museums at Norwich and Ipswich, and a 
lithographed reduction of the eastern portion was 
appended by Wood to one of the supplements to his 
father’s great monograph of the Crag Mollusca 

The period of his association with Wood, of whom 
Mr Harmer always spoke with touching reverence and 
affection, was brought to a premature close by the 
complete breakdown of Wood’s health ending with his 
death in the early ’eighties The loss of his friend and 
master acted as an effective damper upon Mr Harmer’s 
geological activities, and for more than a decade he 
threw his energies into business and the multifarious 
duties of municipal life 
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The meeting of the British Association at Ipswich 
in 1895 was marked by the reappearance of Mr Harmer, 
to the great surprise of a generation that had come to 
regard his work as finished lie presented two import¬ 
ant papers upon the Coralline and Red (rags, which 
were received with great interest and attention by new¬ 
comers in the field of Pliocene geologv and also by 
distinguished workers from Irani e and Belgium present 
at the meeting 

From this time until the end of his life Mr Hartner’s 
interest and activity never flagged He again took to 
the field and contributed many important papers to 
the Geological Society and other bodies In Pliocene 
geology his achievements were many and valuable 
The discovery of a deposit of Red (rag at Little 
Oakley, which yielded to his minute and pertinacious 
investigation a fauna of unparalleled richness, led him 
to a general review of the Pliocene geologv of East 
Anglia, giving definiteness to the opinion long held by 
workers in that field that the deposits of Red Crag age 
marked successive stages m the withdrawal of the 
North Sea from south to north 

\ discussion of the fragmentary Upper Tertiary 
patches of I enham gav e occasion for the correlation 
of the British Pliocenes with those of Belgium and 
Holland His achievements in this field of study have 
the enthusiastic recognition of the geologists of Holland, 
Belgium, and France 

The remarkable contrast presented bv the contem¬ 
porary Pliocene deposits of the two sides of the North 
Sea m regard to the abundance of shells led to mvesti 
gations of great moment Premising that shells are 
cast up in profusion on the Dutch coast bv the pre¬ 
valence of onshore winds, Mr Ilarmer showed that in 
Pliocene times the western shores received the shelly 
beaches lie proceeded from this to an elaborate 
discussion of the meteorology of the Pliocene and 
Glacial Periods, the first attempt by any man of 
science to apply the methods and results of modern 
meteorology to the solution of geological problems 
This pioneer work has been followed up by many 
writers, notably m the recent book “ The Evolution of 
Climate ” by Mr C E P Brooks, to whom Harmer’s 
work was apparently unknown 

The many additions to the Molluscan fauna of the 
Upper Tertianes rendered necessary the resumption of 
the work of description interrupted by the death of the 
selder Searlts Wood Mr Ilarmer undertook the task, 
and it is gratifying to know that shortly before the 
accident by which his death was accelerated he had 
revised the final proofs of the last of a series of 
Supplements to the monograph on the Crag Mollusca 
published by the Palseontographtcal Society 

The great value of Mr Harmer’s work was recognised 
by his geological brethren , from the Geological Society 
he received the Murchison medal, he was elected 
successively Membre Associ£ Stranger and Membre 
Honoraire of the Belgian Geological Society, and the 
University of Cambridge conferred upon him the 
honorary degree of M A 

Two of Mr Harmer’s sons adopted a scientific career, 
in which they have attained very high distinction, the 
elder, Sir Sidney F Harmer, is well known as the 
director of the Natural History Department of the 
British Museum, the other, Mr William Douglas 
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Harmer, called at a very early age to the position of 
warden of St Bartholomew’s Hospital—always regarded 
as a presage of future distinction—is now the senior 
surgeon in the throat department of the hospital 

PERCY F Kendail 


Mr M n* C S Saitfr 

The death on May 21, after a short illness, of Mr 
Mortyn dc (arle Sowerby Salter, at the early age of 
forty-two, removes from the scientific world an ex¬ 
tremely able worker just at the moment when the 
mastery he had attained m his special field of study 
had brought him in sight of important achievements 
The son of Mr M J Salter, he was educated at 
Bancroft’s school, and passed directly, at the age of 
sixteen years, to an assistantship in the British Rainfall 
Organisation under its founder Mr G J Symons 
Here he developed an aptitude for statistics and a 
patience with detailed routine which enabled him 
later to grasp the scientific principles underlying the 
distribution of ram and develop an enthusiasm for 
research combined with sagacity m the practical 
application of his knowledge 

Mr Salter became mv chief assistant at Camden 
Square in 1907, and from 1912 onwards relieved me 
of the whole responsibility for the accuracy of the 
annual rainfall tables in “ British R unfall ” In 1914 
he was appointed assistant-director and in 1918 joint- 
director ot the Organisation, and on the transfer to 
the Meteorological Office of the Air Ministry in 1919 
he became the first superintendent in-charge, and was 
thus able to make the transition from private to 
official management tasyfor the five thousand voluntary 
observers 

Mr Salter’s health was always precarious, but he 
was nevertheless an indefatigable worker, and to the 
fact that no Medical Board would pass him for any 
form of military service is probably due the survival 
of the long-established system of rainfall investigation 
throughout the years of the War 

Mr Salter served on the council of the Royal 
Meteorological Society and as a vice-president for 
many years, and he was an active member of the 
Institution of Water Engineers He contributed 
numerous papers to these societies and to the Meteoro¬ 
logical Magazine, of which he was joint-editor since 
1913 He took a considerable part m the t ompilation 
of annual rainfall maps of the British Isles and of 
large-scale rainfall maps of many counties and other 
areas in co-operation with me, and after my retirement 
he carried the rainfall mapping of the country far 
towards completion His little book “ The Rainfall 
of the British Isles,” published in 1921, gives an 
excellent account of the existing state of knowledge 
on the subject In a paper on the fluctuations of 
annual rainfall considered cartographically, m collabora¬ 
tion with Mr J Glasspoole, read to the Royal Meteoro¬ 
logical Society dunng his last illness, Mr Salter gave 
an important discussion of the regional relations of 
rainfall and atmospheric pressure full of promise for 
future development 

For twenty-three years I found Mr Salter a loval 
fellow-worker and faithful friend, keenly intelligent, 
absolutely trustworthy, full of sympathy and con- 
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sideration I have pictured him w mini’ im obituary 
notice, I never thought the natural order would he 
reversed Hi t H Robfrt Miii 

Prof I Hagen 

Tiik issue of the Phystkalnche ZeiUrhnft for \pril r 
contains the account of the life and work of the late 
Prof E Hagen given by Prof E Cumlich at the meet¬ 
ing of the German Physical Society on March 9 Prof 
Hagen was bom at Konigsberg on Jinuary 31, 1831 
and losing his mother, who was the youngest daugliter 
of Bessel the astronomer, in 1856, was brought up by 1 
stepmother for whom he had a htelong affei tion On 
the removal of his father to Berlin he became a puptl 
at the local Gymnasium and in 1871 entered tht 
University After two years there he went to Heidel¬ 
berg, where he graduated in 187c; having in the mean¬ 
time acted as assistant to Bunsen The next two 
years he spent at Dresden as assistant to loepler and 
a further six as assistant to Helmholtz at Berlin 
In 1883 Hagen became a lecturer in the Unmisitv 
of Berlin, and next year extri professor of applied 
physics at the Dresden Polytechnic In 1887 he 
became physicist to the Navv and, removing to Kiel, 
acted also as extra professor at the University In 
1893 he became director of the technical section of the 
Reichsanstalt at Charlottenburg He married in 1896 
the daughter of Von Bezold the meteorologist, and m 
1904 joined the staff of the German Museum at Munich 
He died of inflammation of the knee on Tanuirv 15 
He was best known m this Lountrv lor his work in 
conjunction with Rubens on the < onnexion betwci n the 
electrical con uctivity and the radiating and reflect 
mg powers of metals 
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It is with much regret that we record the death of 
Dr Flizabeth \iton, on Sunday, May 13, after a pro¬ 
longed illness Dr Acton was a distinguished student 
of the late Prof G S West in the liotanical department 
of the University of Birmingham In 1908 she took 
her Bachelor of Science dtgree with honours, and in 
the following year received the M Sc for research work 
111 botanv After that time she was almost con 
tinuously engaged in botanical research, and in 1916 
was awarded the degree of D Sc (Birmingham) Her 
contributions to the study of fresh-water algae are of* 
outstanding value, and her work throughout was 
marked bv gre it thoroughness and painstaking 
accuracy Her early deatlf has removed a devoted 
worker from the sphere of botanical research Dr 
Acton’s activities outside her scientific work were 
necessarily limited, owing partly to her continuous 
ill health and partly to her retiring disposition She 
was a loyal friend, and her uncompromising honesty 
was one ot her chut ch irai teristics J S B F 
E M I’ 


Wf rigret to announic the following deaths 
Prof f Chicnc emeritus professor of surgery in 
the University of 1 dmburgh and a tnend and 
disciple of Lord Lister on Mnv 29 agtd eighty 
Canon W W Fowler, president 11. 1901-2 of the 
Entomologu al Society and author of The Colcoptera 
ot the British Islands on June 3 aged seventy four 
Prof rr uvz Negcr professor of botany in the 
Dresden Technical College and director of the 
Botanical Gardens there, who worked with Bacyer 
for several years and published a thesis on de- 
hydracetic acid aged fifty four 


Current Topics and Events 


The immense progress which has been made in the 
elucidation of crystal structure by means of X-rays 
since the first discovery of von Laue at Munich in 
1912, and especially the quantitative development 
which has afforded the absolute distances separating 
the atoms, tlieir actual sizes, and the dimensions of 
the space-lattice cells, is largely due to the invention 
of the ionising X-ray spectrometer bv Sir William 
Bragg The brilliant use made of that instrument at 
University College, London and latterlv also by an 
increasing number of other workers in various parts 
of the world, has been the means of accumulating a 
surprising amount of knowledge of tht, structure and 
structural dimensions of a large number of substances 
many of the more recently studied of which are no 
longer of the simplicity of those first submitted to 
investigation It must prove of interest, therefore, to 
our readers that we are able to present, as a supple¬ 
ment to the present issue, a revised form of an 
admirable lecture which was recently delivered by 
Sir William Bragg to the Royal Society of Arts 
The most noteworthy fact which emerges from the 
accumulated results, including those derived from 
the photographic method of Lade and the powder 
methods of Debye, Scherrer, and Hull, is that the 
conclusions of crystallographers, based on the most 
accurate crystal measurement and on the perfected 
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geometric vl theory of crystal structure arc proved to 
be correct both as regards the nature of thal structure, 
and its relative unit cell dimensions in those few cases 
in wluch it had been possible to determine them 
Ihcsc relative dimension® are now converted into 
absolute values by the X ray spi ctrometnc measure¬ 
ments The recent venture into the more difhcult 
field of organic substances is adding a further chapter 
of exceptional interest and is of immense importance 
both to chemistry and 1o optics The results have 
already had the happy effect of restoring the mole¬ 
cule to its proper place in the solid state from which 
only a misreading of the first few results with the 
simplest inorganic compounds had temporarily dis¬ 
placed it Moreover they have rendered it clear 
that the number nature, and arrangement of the 
external electrons of the atom itself aro involved in 
cementing together the parts of the crystal structure, 
so that further work is bound to throw light on 
atomic structure, and possibly to decide between, or 
combine the correct portions of, the rival theories 
concerning it 

Circular No 137, issued by the Bureau of Stand¬ 
ards, USA, is the fourth of a scries of circulars 
describing very simple radio receiving sets which 
were originally prepared for use by the Boys’ and 






Girls' Radio Clubs of the States Relations Service, 
Department of Agriculture In Circular No 120 it 
was shown how a single circuit and in Circular No 121 
how a double circuit crystal-detector set could be 
made out of ouhnary domestic materials It is now 
shown how the operation of either set can be im¬ 
proved by the use of a very simple and cheap con¬ 
denser connected across the telephone receivers and 
a similar one connected in series with the antenna 
Clear instructions are also given for constructing a 
simple loading coil so that longer waves can be 
received The condenser in series with the antenna 
makes it easy to tune to wave lengths of less than 
300 metres, whilst the condenser across the telephone 
receivers increases the intensity of the signals The 
loading coil enables time signals, etc to be received 
from high power stations The parts for the aux¬ 
iliary condensers cost about 80 cents, and the parts 
for the loading coh about 3 dollars 

Messrs W Hffffr and Sons, Ltd, Cambridge, 
have just circulated a very full and useful catalogue 
(No 224) of scientific books and serials numbering 
upwards of 2000 titles and classified under the 
headings of agriculture husbandry, and farriery, 
anthropology and ethnology , botany, chemistry, 
chemical technology, and metallurgy geology, 
mineralogy and palaeontology , zoology and biology , 
physiology, anatomy and medteme, psychology and 
psycho analysis portraits of men of science, and 
mathematics, physics, and engineering The list is 
especially interesting from the fact that many of the 
works are from the library of the late Sir William 
Ramsay We note that Messrs Heffer are ofienng 
foi sale in one lot a large collection of books, pamphlets, 
and serials dealing with aeronautics 

The cinematographic film, entitled "The Wonder¬ 
land of Big Game,” which Major A R Dugmorc is 
showing at the Polytechnic Hall, Regent Street, 
London is certainly one of the finest of its kind and 
deserves the attention of all interested in natural 
history It is the result of a special expedition to 
East Africa made by Major Dugmore m 1922, and it 
is shown in connexion with a most charming and 
lucid explanatory lecture delivered by Major Dugmore 
himself The outstanding merit of this film is its 
entire truthfulness and freedom from fake It shows 
about thirty species, not only m their natural sur¬ 
roundings, but also under perfectly natural conditions, 
unharned by the big game hunter and usually un¬ 
conscious of the presence of the harmless photo 
grapher Save for occasional shots at lions, only one 
shot was fired at an animal during the expedition, 
and that was one intended merely to turn a rhinoceros 
from a headlong charge upon the camera The 
animals are shown grazing at their ease upon the 
veldt, moving through the forest glades, or coming 
down to the water-holes to drink The pictures of 
the common and Grevy’s zebras, rhinoceros, elephant, 
buffalo, oryx and other antelopes and, above all, of 
the reticulated giraffe are of very great interest, no 
one, with an experience wholly derived from Regent’s 
Park, can imagine the grace of giraffes in free motion 
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The flashlight portraits of a lion and his mate also 
deserve special notice Though perhaps less thrilling 
than some of the photographs of lions exhibited at 
other places recently, they are true to life, showing 
the animals as they normally behave, and not as 
they are when, irffuriatcd by pain, they are held in. 
a powerful trap concealed by some convenient bush 
from the lens of the camera Portions of the film 
will appeal also to those who are interested in anthropo¬ 
logy physical geography and geology Major Dug¬ 
more deserves success, and we hope that his lecture 
will draw large audiences for a long time to come 

1 he work that has been ca rricd on by the British 
Science Guild since 1905, with the object of bringing 
about a better public appreciation of the value of 
science, is m many respects unique There is no body 
that has done more to bridge the gap between the 
public and the man of science Among various 
matters of general interest that are now engaging 
the attention of its various committees may be 
mentioned the adequate representation of science at 
the British Empire Exhibition and the question of a 
British Empire patent The Catalogue of British 
Scientific and Technical Books has proved a valuable 
piece of work and it is satisfactory to note that sales 
and contributions have brbught in a sum which 
almost equals the cost of production The publica¬ 
tion of a new edition is now being taken in hand 
An interesting step has been the issue of publicity 
leaflets summarising recent scientific developments 
in popular form The first of the senes, by Prof 
J C McLennan deals with " Helium and its Uses ” 
The production in mass of this non-inflammable gas 
for use in airships is a fascinatmg story, and there is 
no more striking example of scientific achievement 
dunng the War The second leaflet by Prof J A 
Fleming, on “ The Thermionic Valve ” is now in 
preparation There is no doubt that this new 
departure will be of service in promoting the objects 
of the Guild Naturally, however, such propaganda 
work cannot be conducted without the " sinews of 
war ” At the special meeting at the Mansion House 
on February 27, and again at the annual dinner on 
May 30, reference was made to the appeal now being 
issued by the Guild for contributions to form a fund 
of 50,000/ to enable its programme to be energetic¬ 
ally developed It is to be hoped that this appeal, 
which has received most influential support, will 
meet with a generous response 

The second, or ladies , conversazione of the Royal 
Society this year will be held at Burlington House 
on Wednesday, June 20 

Dr A Bowman, senior naturalist on the staff of 
the Fishery Board for Scotland, has been appointed 
superintendent of scientific investigations under the 
Board 

Prof C Mourbu, president of the Socfet6 Chimique 
de France, will deliver a lecture on " Les gaz rares 
des sources thermales, des grisous et autres gaz 
naturels ” at the rooms of the Chemical Society, 
Burlmgton House, on Thursday, June *4, at 8 30 f m. 
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H R H the Prince of Wales has graciously 
accepted enrolment as an honorary member of the 
Institution of Mining Engineers and of the Institution 
of Mining and Metallurgy 

The Board of Managers of the Royal Institution 
has elected Sir William Bragg to be rullerian pro¬ 
fessor of chemistry, and director of the Laboratory 
and of the Davy Faraday Research I aboratory, m 
succession to Sir James Dewar 

Ihe list of honours conferred upon the occasion of 
the King’s birthday includes the following names of 
men distinguished in scientific fields — Knights 
Mr G H Kmbbs, director of the Bureau of Science 
and Industry, Commonwealth of Australia, Prof 
W J, R Simpson, professor of hygiene, King s 
College, London , and Dr H W G Mackenzie, senior 
censor Royal College of Physicians Knight Com¬ 
panion of the Order of the Indian Empire (C I E) 
Mr J Evershed, director of the Kodaikanal and 
Madras Observatories Member of the Order of the 
British Empire ( M BE) Mr R Ward superintendent 
of the Botanic Gardens, British Guiana 

A limited number of fellowships for post-graduates 
in chemistry who are desirous of adopting an industnal 
career are being offered by the Salters’ Institute of 
Industrial Chemistry to become operative in October 
next The fellowships are of the annual value of from 
250/ to 300/ each Applications with full particulars 
of training and experience, must reach the clerk of the 
Salters' Company, Salters' Hall St Swithms Lane, 
E C 4, before July i 

Under the auspices of the Pontificia Accademia 
Romana dei Nuovi Lincei, a number of public lectures 
on subjects of scientific importance has been given 
recently m Rome On April 26 and 27 Prof C J 
de la Valine Poussin, of the University of Louvain, 
lectured on functions of a real variable , on April 28 
Prof G Gianfranceschi, of Rome, dealt with the 
structure of the atom, and on April 30 Prof G 
Boccardi, of the University of Turin, discussed the 
position of research on the variation of latitude A 
lecture in commemoration of Lotus Pasteur was 
delivered on May 2 by Prof A Anile, of the University 
of Naples, who dealt with the life and work of 
Pasteur The addresses are to be printed and 
published by the Academy in due course 

The Soci 6 t <5 Franfaise de Physique, the head¬ 
quarters of which are at 44 Rug de Rennes, Pans, 
was founded m 1873 There are now more than 1100 
members, including 250 foreign members Meetings 
are Tield twice monthly, and the transactions are 
published in a Bulletin In addition to the Bulletin, 
members receive every month the Journal de Physique 
et le Radium, which publishes onginal communications, 
particularly on subjects dealt with at the meetings 
of the Society, and includes a review of a large number 
of French and foreign periodicals Persons desirous 
of becoming members should send to the president 
' a written application, supported by the recommenda¬ 
tion of two members The yearly subscription for 
foreign members is 65 francs, with an entrance fee of 
10 francs 
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In connexion with the visit of H R H the Prince 
of Wales to the Fast Hecla Works of Messrs Had- 
fields Ltd to which reference was made last week, 

P 759 we have received a description of the equip 
ment of the works, including the research laboratories, 
which are provided with a very extensive range of 
instruments for the study and investigation ot steels 
In addition to the mechanical laboratories in which 
alternating and impact tests are conducted as well 
as the older tests theie is a thorough equipment 
for the standardisation of pyrometers, whether 
thermo-electric resistance, optical or radiation 
The apparatus in this section includes a Harker 
furnace for very high temperatures Electrical and 
magnetic testing instruments are also included in 
addition to Uve usual micrographic equipment A 
feature of the department is the collection of specimens 
illustrating the researches which led to the discovery 
by Sir Robert Hadfteld of mangantse steel and of 
low hysteresis steel ColU etions illustrating the early 
history of metallurgy were also exhibited on this 
occasion 

1 hl Board of Managers of the \V aslungton Ac ademy 
of Sciences has elected the follow ing honorary foreign 
members in recognition of their prominence in their 
respective fields and their intimate connexion with 
scientific woik yi Washington Prof L Manouvrier 
Paris for his work in anthropology Dr C F A 
Christensen director of Univcrsitetets Botamske 
Museum, Copenhagen, for his services to systematic 
botany, particularly his monographic studies of 
tropical American ferns of the tribe Dryopterideac 
Dr Paul Marchal, French Ministry of Agriculture, for 
his investigations in biological problems ind their 
relation to agriculture a id especially for his research 
work in polyembryony, Mr E C Andrews Govern¬ 
ment geologist of New South Wales for his work m 
geologv, particularly in the fields of origin of coral 
reefs, physiography, origin of the Australian flora 
mountain formation and origin of metalliferous 
deposits , Sir Ernest Rutherford, fox his distinguished 
work in chemistry, Prof F Omori professor of 
seismology Imperial University, lokyo, for his out¬ 
standing work in seismology, Prof G Stefanuii, 
Florence for his investigations in paleontology and 
stratigraphy especially the tertiary formations of 
Italy and echmoids in general and Prof, Max Weber, 
University of Amsterdam, for lus work in zoology 

In the Journal of the Franklin Institute for May, 
General Squier describes a method of transmitting 
the telegraph alphabet which can be applied to radio 
communication telegraph lines, and submarine cables 
Owing to the rapid expansion of radio telephony and 
telegraphy the problem of interference both natural 
and artificial, has become one the solution of which 
must shortly become imperative As there are only 
a limited number of lanes through the ether tlleir 
conservation is of international importance Radio 
waves are used very widely in navigation and for 
radio beacons In addition we seem to be on the 
threshold of another great development— ‘ photo 
broadcasting,” which will require and demand still 
more ether channels to serve the public of the near 
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future Radio telegraphy as conducted at present 
causes great disturbance The pou er stations produce 
great explosions in the ether the waves sent out 
having a wide range of frequencies which interfere 
with all forms of radio receiver \t present the radio 
engineer has utilised all the audio range of frequencies 
and several octaves of the radio frequency range 
General Squicr s plan is to utilise the infra audio 
range of frequencies which are not used at present 
An advantage of lus system is that it cannot interfere 
with radio receiving When applied to submarine 
telegraphy a modulating frequency of 10 per second 
corresponds to 75 words per minute, which is far 
higher than any form of sound reception 

Ai a meeting of the Optical Society held on 
rhursd ly May 24 Mr R S Wlupple vice piesident, 
in the chair the sixth of the senes of lectures on the 
evolution and development of opticil instruments 
was delivered by Mr David Bcixawldll the subject 
being ' Telescopes before the earl> part of the 19th 
century ’ The period from the tune of Roger Bacon 
(d 1292) to the beginning of the 17th century was 
dealt with at some length particular attention being 
directed to William Bournes description (1585) of a 
i2-inch perspective glass of about 15 feet focal 
length which gave telescopic vision and magnified 
distant objects about twenty times • The invention 
of the telescope with concave c>clens by Hans 
Lippershey in 1608 was then dealt with and William 
Gascoigne s description of the way he arrived at the 
invention of telescopic sights quoted The invention 
Of the Gregorian and Newtonian reflecting telescopes 
was next referred to, and followed b\ a description of 
Hadley s reflector The work of Chester Moor Hall 
and the researches and work of John Dollond and 
Peter Dollond on the development of the achromatic 
lens, were also discussed The lecture was illustrated 
by a number of pictures of old telescopes and by 
exhibits from the Science Museum which included 
an early Italian telescope and object glasses or 
telescopes by various telescope-makers from the latter 
part of the 17th until the early part of the 19th 
century , the original glass negative made by Sir 
John Herschel in 1849, William Herschels polishing 
machine and the 7-foot reflector with which he 
discovered the planet Uranus A number of these 
examples are from Mr Thomas H Court s collection 
m the Science Museum 

Capt R Amundsen hopes to undertake his 
projected flight across the North Pole about the 
end of June After a visit to Nome Capt Amundsen 
returned to Wainwright, his winter quarters near 
Cape Barrow, the most northerly point of Alaska 
in April last I he Norwegian Storthing has voted 
60,000 kroner for an expedition to go to his support 
on the Furopean side of the polar basin In an 
article in the Ttmes Mr H W Sverdrup, second in 
command of the Maud, discusses the prospects of a 
successful flight to Spitsbergen or Cape Columbia 
in Grant Land Capt Amundsen has been provided 
by the United States Coast and Geodetic Survey 
with a Fischer sextant with an artificial horizon 
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This should allow him to measure the altitude of 
the sun with an exactness of 10' to 20' and possibly 
1' to 2' If, however the sun is obscured, Capt 
Amundsen will require to fly by compass only In 
this case he will have to change his course every now 
and then in order to follow a meridian from Poult 
Barrow to the Pole, whereas from the Pole a constant 
course can be kept If solar observations are im¬ 
possible there is only the actual flying time on which 
to calculate the position Sixteen hours from Point 
Barrow should take the airman to the Pole, from 
which a compass course of N 171 0 W should* land 
him on Spitsbergen The difficulty will be to estimate 
leeway, etc A contrary wind of about 10 metres a 
second would allow the aeroplane to reach only 
lat 85° N after sixteen hours flight and a course 
of N 171 0 W fiom there would take it to the New 
Siberia Islands Mr Sverdrup agrees that the 
prospects for a successful flight to Cape Columbia 
must be considered more favourable 

At the annual metting of the Illuminating Engineer¬ 
ing Society on May 24 the report of the Council 
contained a summary of much varied and useful 
work \ joint committee on which the Society 
and educational bodies will be represented is to be 
appointed to consider courses of instruction in 
illuminating engineering and the preparation of a 
suitable textbook for the use of students Dr 
J F Crowley presented a paper on ' The Use of 
Synchronously Intermittent Light in Industry,” 
which was illustrated by some striking experiments 
The development of the neon lamp which can be 
completely extinguished and lighted at a high 
frequency, has revolutionised methods and led to 
important industrial developments By the aid of 
an oscilloscope utilising such lamps fed by an alternat¬ 
ing current of regulated frequency, the motions of a 
high-speed machine can be apparently slowed down 
until they are almost stationary Thus the move¬ 
ments of the mechanism of a sewing machine 
illuminated by the intermittent light of a neon lamp, 
can be followed with perfect ease and any small 
irregularities observed at leisure The method has 
been applitd to many problems involved in textile 
machinery, where exact and regular speed-regulation 
is of great importance, and m other cases it is possible 
to detect and observe such phenomena as undue 
play at bearings, effects with whirling shafts, etc , 
which are quite unrecognisable by ordinary steady 
light Mr P R Ord also demonstrated the use of 
the Nutting-Hilger spectrophotometer for the com¬ 
parison of natural and artificial daylight, an apparatus 
which affords valuable information on the colour- 
revealing qualities of such lighting units A number 
of curves were shown to illustrate the departure from 
normal daylight and the extent of the variations m 
the spectrum of daylight at different times in the 
day 

Many optical instruments, in the construction of 
which prisms form an essential part, are grouped 
together in a new catalogue which has just been 
issued by Mr John Browning, of 37 Southampton 
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Street) Strand, London, W C 2 A wide range of 
direct-vision pocket spectroscopes some with and 
some without comparison prisms and micrometer 
scales, is included, together with larger portable sizes 
fitted with collimators Among the table spectro¬ 
meters manufactured by the firm is one of an auto 
collimating type m which the telescope has an object 
glass of 1 in diameter and 9 in focal length The 
circle is 5 in in diameter with two verniers reading 
to 1' Other instruments described are stereoscopes, 
prismatic compasses, prismatic field and opera 
glasses, and there is also included a short, light 
weight telescope having a Porro prism erecting 
system and fitted with a revolving adapter carrying 
two evepieces giving magnifications of 10 and 15 
respectively , this should prove useful to the tourist 
or naturalist Simple explanatory notes describing 
the construction, use, and adjustment of the various 
instruments increase the usefulness of the cat ilogue 

The latest catalogue (No 444) of Mr F Edwards, 
83 High Street, Marylebone, Wi, is devoted to 
biography and history It contains a short list of 
lives of men of science, reasonably priced 

A translation, by Jessie Elliot Ritchie and 
Dr J Ritchie, of Prof H Bouie s " Les Hommes 
Fossiles ” is to be published shortly by Messrs Oliver 


and Boyd, Edinburgh, under the title of “ Fossil 
Men Elements of Human Palaeontology ” The 
work has been brought up-to date by the addition 
of notes by the author 

As many of the works on natural history published 
by the Trustees of the British Museum (Natural 
History) are out of print and difficult to obtain a list 
of the volumes on sale by Messrs Wheldon and 
Wesley Ltd 2 Arthur Street, W C 2, should be of 
interest to many readers of Nature Ihe catalogue, 
classified according to subjects is New Series, No 7 
It can be had upon application to the publishers 

I'm Cambridge University Press is to publish this 
summer, under the title of The Domain of Natural 
Science the Gifford Lectures delivered by Prof 
E W Hobson in the University of Aberdeen m 1921 
and 1922 The work is an attempt to settle the 
relation of “ that complex of knowledge and ideas 
which is denoted by the term natural science to 
religion and philosophy at the present day To 
attain this object the author has examined the his 
torical development aims, and true characteristics 
of the various departments of natural science Vol 
xvin Q-S of the Royal Society of London Catalogue 
of Scientific Pipers I>ourth Senes will be issued by 
the same house immediately 


Our Astronomical Column. 


J une Meteoric Displays—M r W F Denning 
tes " Sometimes a fair number of meteors are to 
be seen during the short nights of June and there are 
many radiants visible, but they are so feeble that 
unless the observer mamtains long vigils he will not 
gather sufficient paths to indicate the places of 
radiation accurately 

" Some of the chief radiants at midsummer are _ 

ai 3°+53° 245°+64° 252 0 -13 0 252 0 — 23 0 

260° - 12 0 2bo° - 22 0 ' 261° + 5 0 280° -13’ 

272° +68° 282°-24 0 354 0 | 40° 355° 1-77° 

Considenng that the twilight is strong and persistent 
during the whole of the night and that therefore the 
conditions are not favourable the meteors are often 
more in evidence than would have been expected 
Thp nights of June are also so agreeable for outdoor 
wotltThat this particular time of the year is an attract 
ive one to the student of meteors It is true that 
what may be termed the real opening of the meteoric 
season occurs at the middle of July, but June antici 
pates a few of the advantages of the former month 
in a minor degree 

" The Perseids possibly commence to display the 
vanguard of tlieir coming host at the end of June 
and this question needs further attention A few 
meteors exhibiting all the characteristics of the 
Perseids have been recorded so early as June 25-26 
and with conformable directions, but it is just pos- 
' Sible that other showers may have been responsible 
To ascertain the truth two observations at distant 
stations are required, and observers should make 

S efforts to obtain them dunng the last week in 
Hd first week tn July If thus endeavqur were 
gbly carried out we should soon acquire the 
‘necessary evidence and discover the opening date of 
: {he. great Perseid shower It is by far the finest 

«o. ( 2797, vol, 111] 


annual display exhibited in the heavens and lasts for 
a longer period than any other stream for late 
Perseids are seen until about September 5 and 6, 
when the radiant is at 90° + 57° on the N E boundaries 
of Auriga 

Thl Corona of 1908 and Solar Prominencls — 
In the Memoirs of the Kodaikinal Observatory (vol 
1 Pt 11 p 67) Mr Evershed referred to the corona 
of 1908 as affording 1 test of the relationship of 
prominences to coronal streamers, because the 
KodaikAnal photographs of prominences showed 
considerable activity over the sun s south polar 
region and an almost complete absence over the 
north pole In Mon Not RAS vol 83 p 153, 
he returns to this subject because as he says, 

* the corona as drawn by the late Mr Wesley from 
photographs obtained at Flint Island by Mr McClean, 
shows the opposite distribution as regards the 
corona] streamers which are more conspicuous over 
the north polar region than over the south, and thus 
the test in this instance appears to fail, although 
from previous eclipses there seemed to be a close 
correspondence between the coronal streamers and 
the principal zones of prominence activity ” Mr 
Evershed was therefore led to re-examine the orienta¬ 
tion of the Flint Island photographs in relation to 
his own prominence photographs and Dr Campbell's 
published photographs of the corona He has now 
come to the conclusion that the north and south points 
on Mr Wesley’s drawings should be interchanged 

Mr Evershed concludes that " Dr Campbell’s 
orientation is correct and that the corona of 1908 
is not an exceptional case, but, on the contrary, 
adds weight to the evidence previously found for a 
close relationship between prominences and coronal 
streamers as advocated by Major Lockyer m his 
recent and also his earlier paper ’’ 
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Research Items. 


Steatofygous Figures found in France — 
Female figures with that remarkable conformation 
known as steatopvgous have been found in southern 
Europe from time to time and have been connected 
with the peculiar build of Bushmen Hottentot 
women A figure of this kind discovered at Lespugue. 
Haute-Garonne, is desenbed by Dr Ren 4 de Saint 
P6rier in L Anthropologte vol xxxn No 5-6, with 
a useful list of references to other figures of the same 
kind 

Balkan Embroidery Patterns —In the May 
issue of Man Miss Edith Durham publishes a series 
of interesting embroidery patterns from the Balkan 
Peninsula Those worked in cross-stitch are generally 
used by the Slav-speaking peoples, those in chain- 
stitch by the Albanians Up till very recent days 
embroidery was used lavishly on the garments of 
both men and women The superiority of the 
Albanian as a designer is marked in this series 
He is the artist of the Balkans, and the curvilinear 
patterns run through the inlaid metal work and 
carving, which is now fast dying out He is usually 
his own silversmith and the rough ornaments which 
he makes are extraordinarily like those found at 
Glasmatz, which include little doves pierced to wear 
as amulets 

" Sheep-tracks ' on Grassy Slopes —Close-set 
grassy ridges running parallel along the surface of 
a bank are familiar in many countries, and almost 
everywhere the popular explanation of their presence 
is that they are due to the traffic of sheep Hilmar 
(Pdum, of the Danish Geological Survey, has recently 
made a study of their appearance and development 
in the FaerOe Isles and in Denmark and finally disposes 
of the myth of their zoological origin (Danmarks 
geolog Unders^g Raek iv Bd 1) He finds that 
the formation of the ndges, which he names “ terra- 
cettes,’ originates in a settling of the loose earth on 
an unstable slope into a position of greater stability 
At first a series of horizontal cracks appears in the 
turf covering a steep slope, then the narrow turf 
section between two cracks sinks slightly, turning 
at the same time about a horizontal axis so that its 
surface comes to rest at an inclination rather less 
steep than that of the slope as a whole The ridges, 
once begun increase in definiteness, owing to the 
filtering out by the grassy coating and final settling 
of soil particles washed down by rain The whole 
process is of a superficial character and is entirely 
a geological phenomenon 

The Population of India —In anticipation of 
the report on the Indian Census of 1921, Mr J T 
Marten, Census Commissioner, gave an interesting 
review of the results in a lecture delivered before the 
Royal Society of Arts and published in the Society’s 
Journal of April 6 The economical conditions of 
the country suffered naturally from the effects of the 
War, and the difficulties attending the enumeration 
were increased by the failure of discipline among the 
people resulting from political unrest The most 
interesting departure on this occasion was the attempt 
to extend the census of industries, but the weakness 
of the Industrial Department has made the result 
somewhat disappointing Mr Marten remarks * We 
have a population with very considerable natural 
capabilities of increase That increase \f checked by 
ignorance of and indifference to maternal and infant 
welfare, by occasional famines and by epidemics, 
such as malaria, plague, and influenza We endeavour 
year by year to minimise the effect of these checks 


What if our endeavour should be successful ? Can 
India support a considerable increase of population 
in the future under any conditions that seem likely to 
arise ? If not, which is to lead the way to economy, 
the birth-rate or the death-rate, and will the other 
follow ? In this connexion we have made some 
tentative efforts to collect in some provinces, where 
circumstances seemed most suitable, on special 
schedules, some statistics of the sue and sex constitu¬ 
tion of families in different social strata, with a view 
to obtaining information as to the normal fertility of 
married couples The attempt is beset with diffi¬ 
culties ’ 

Chromosomes in Man —The number of chromo¬ 
somes in man has long been uncertain In 1914 
von Winiwarter published the most trustworthy 
account, finding 47 chromosomes in male germ cells 
and inferring 48 in the female Other investigators 
found 24, and at one time it appeared that this 
half number was characteristic of the negro Dr 
T S Painter (Journ Exptl Zool vol 37, p 29) 
has recently published a paper which probably 
settles the matter He finds 48 chromosomes in 
both the white man and the negro The reports 
of 24 were probably due to clumping of the chromo¬ 
some pairs before fixation Dr Painter finds that 
the 48 chromosomes include an X Y pair of sex- 
chromosomes The Y-chromosome is very small and 
was probably overlooked by von Winiwarter Painter 
also finds giant spermatogomal cells with larger 
nuclei and twice as many chromosomes (approxi¬ 
mately 96) The occurrence of giant spermatozoa 
has long been known If they are functional then 
triploid individuals might arise and it is pointed 
out that some of these with new combinations of 
sex-chromosomes might be intersexes or herma¬ 
phrodites such as have been shown* to occur in a 
similar way m Drosophila 

Mineral Constitution of Soil-typfs —James 
Hendnck and George Newlands (Journ Agnc 
Science, 1923, p 1) have examined the mineral 
particles constituting the more sandy grades separated 
from the “ fine earth ” of a number of British soils, 
dealing with the matenal finer than 3 mm in diameter 
They find that the separation of different minerals is 
practically impossible for grades below the ” fine 
sand ’’ 01 English workers—that is, finer than o 04 
mm , a figure that should have been stated The 
coarser grades however, can be divided mechanically, 
magnetically, and microscopically, into an “ ortho- 
clase group," including all the felspars, a " quarts 
group, ’ and a " ferrosilicate group ’ A number of 
minerals, such as zircon, garnet and tourmaline, that 
are " accessory ” in the parent rocks appear in 
" surprising amount" m the soils, owing to their 
resistance to abrasion and decay A greater surprise 
is the constant record of granular haematite side by 
side with scaly yellow limomte The authors hope 
that such investigations may be of service as showing 
the reserve of bases present in the silicate particles 
The fresh state, however, of many of the felspars 
suggests that the agriculturist has little to gam from 
the coarser grades, apart from their influence on soil- 
texture, unless, as is quite possible, chemical exchanges 
take place on the surfaces of the grains It is well, 
indeed, that the study of adsorptive reactions should 
not be entirely restricted to the colloidal field 

Land Mollusca of the South-western United 
States —In the year 1905 Dr H A Pilsbr? 
published the first of a series of memoirs on the 
*' Mollusca of the South-western States " Later instsd- 
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merits were mostly written in collaboration with 
J H Ferns, and now the eleventh part by these 
two well - known American malacologists has just 
come to hand (Proc Acad Nat Set Philad vol 
lxxv ) It is as admirable both in descriptions and 
figures as its predecessors, and deals principally with 
those members of the Helix family that inhabit 
the desert lands of Arizona The genus Sonorella 
dwells m colonies m the mterstices of the screes and 
tumbled talus of the volcanic rocks forming the 
hills of that and and sparsely inhabited region 
seldom coming to the surface save m very wet weather 
Their collection is therefore an arduous matter 
only to be undertaken by a properly equipped 
expedition The prospective interest lies m the 
fact that each group of hills seems to have largely 
its own species, or variety of snail and that when 
the whole area has been surveyed important deduc¬ 
tions as to the physical geography of the past may 
be built up on the evidence of the distribution jj 1st 
and present, of these molluscan forms 


Dorsal Eyfs of the Sea Sjug —K Hirasaki 
(Annot Zool Japan x , Art 17, Dec 1922) gives an 
account of the dorsal eyes of the amphibious sea 
slug Onchtdium verruculatum, which occurs abund 
antly near the Marine Biological Station at Misaki 
The dorsal surface of the slug bears numerous papilla; 
of varying size, some of which aro provided with 
eyes, one to seven m number In the posterior third 
of the body some of the papillae are of large size and 
branched, forming the respiratory ' gill trees ’ 
Semper stated that the eyes decrease in number as 
the slug grows, and he put forward the view that the 
eyes were m course of degeneration but the present 
author shows that Semper was mistaken in his belief 
that the eyes disappear as growth proceeds The 
cornea of each eye consists of modified epidermal 
cells, below which is a fibrillar connective tissue 
forming a circular sheet containing in its peripheral 
parts circular and radial muscle fibres Ine lens is 
composed of a large distal cell and a small proximal 
group of cells the former differentiated into a distal 
sphencal, more or less homogeneous body, and a 
basal cup shaped part containing the nucleus Early 
in development this cell exhibits a nerve issuing from 
its base, but the nerve becomes atrophied in the fully 
developed eye The proximal lens cells form a 
group of usually three or four nucleated cells Lining 
the proximal two thirds of the pigmented cup which 
envelops the eye is the retina—a single layer of cells 
loosely packed together, and imbedded in connective 
tissue In the basal part of each cell is a large lumen 
filled with a coagulable substance and proxinially 
the cM tapers into a nerve fibre which enters one of 
the nerves passing to the pleural ganglia 


Mineral Fertilisers —As a result of three 

E ' residence on the island, Launcelot Owen 
t Journ Geol Soc, vol lxxix p 1 1023) 
bes the deposits of tncalcium phosphate that are 
exploited in Ocean Isl, a member of the Gilbert 
group These have originated in guano which 

gathered in the hollows of a " karrenfeld, ’ worn out 
of upraised coral-limestone The fantastic features 
Of thus old surface of erosion have been well illustrated 
by G S Robertsoh in Jus work on ‘ Basic Slags and 
Rock Phosphates ” (1922) where yiews of 
similar surface of Nauru Isl are also given 
Owen states that the loose fnable phosphate is in 
sense alluvial, but results from the aggregation of 
cpncretions The coral-rock, including the pinnacles, 
became dolomitised, and was then permeated by the 
phosphate down to a depth of fully fifty feet 
Itval exists where the percentage of tncalcium 
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phosphate sinks from its normal 88 to 79 per cent, 
and below this no phosphate deposits of any extent 
are found The author (p 13) rejects the idea of 
the occurrence of compounds such as dahllite and 
apatite and is apparently unaware that the rock of 
Sombrero once regarded as pure tru aluum phosphate, 
is now proved to consist of dahlhtc He notes (p 6) 
the occurrence of a translucent isotropic ind amor¬ 
phous phosphate which he regards as colloidal I his 
is possibly the substance for which A F Rogers 
revived the name collophane in 1922 As a contribu¬ 
tion to our knowledge of potasstc fertilisers, the 
US Geologicil Survey (Bull 727 1922) has pub¬ 
lished G K Mansfield’s investig ition of ‘ Potash 
in the Greensands of New Jersey, with maps showing 
the distribution of the sands and marls The 
general characters of glauconite as a fertiliser are now 
well known its application to the land is beneficial 
though it may not equal in effect the recently described 

potish shales of Illinois (Illinois IJmv Agnc 
Station Bull 232, 1921 ) 

Synthetic Marble —The generally accepted 
theory of the igneous formation of marble rests on 
crude experiments made by Hall (1801-3) m w hicli 
chalk was heated in a closed gun-barrel In the April 
number of the Journal of the Chemical Society Dr 
M Copisarow describes some interesting experiments, 
which tend to support an aqueous origin of marble 
When solid calcium chloride and hydrated sodium 
carbonate or a paste of pret ipitated chalk and sodium 
chloride solution were heated in an autoclave at 
300° at a pressure of 24 atmospheres for 8 hours, a 
compact mass of marble, capable of taking a high 
polish was formed The salts present facilitated the 
solution of the chalk or other form of calcium car¬ 
bonate and the high pressure conditioned crystallis¬ 
ation When sodium sulphate was used with 
calcium chloride a compact mass of alabaster was 
formed 

Sfa ifvix Changfs in Dfnmark —An investiga¬ 
tion of a submerged peat-bog in the harbour of 
Rungsted, Denmark by Dr Knud Jessen of the 
Danish Geological Survey, has levealcd considerable 
changes in relative levels of sea ind land in the 
neighbourhood of Copenhagen during the late glacial 
period (Danmarks geolog U ndersig R«ek iv Bd 1) 
About 260 metres off the coast and at a depth beneath 
the surface of the sea of some 20 metres was found 
a fresh water clay—‘ Dryas clay ’—containing land 
plants and this was overlaid first by deposits con¬ 
taining, among other things bones of a vole and of a 
wild pig, secondly, by peat containing oak, alder, 
hazel etc and finally, by sea mud with cockle 
shells and recent sea sand The indications seem to 
be that at the beginning of the late glacial period, 
the sea was 18 metres higher at Copenhagen than 
now and that elevation of the land took place later 
so that at the end of the late glacial period it stood 
at leist 24 meties above its present level relative to 
the sea this elevation persisted from the younger 
Dryas period till the Littonna submergence which 
finally broke the land-connexion between Seeland and 
Scania 

Vertical Movements of thf Atmosphere — 
Mr I I Kassatkme, m his monograph of the above 
title which has been published m the Bulletin of 
the Imperial Society of Naturalists m Moscow, 
1915 puts forward a theory of ram formation 
According to this theory, upward currents of air, 
on reaching the cloud level, cause still further 
separation of moisture by raising the clouds The 
drops thereupon coalesce to form larger ones, which 
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will eventually attain a size such that they can fall 
against the direction of the upward current, instead 
of being carried up still higher Whether these 
drops reach the earth’s surface or not will depend 
on the nature of the layers of air through which they 
must pass If the latter are dry, and the upward 
current strong, they will have evaporated away before 
reaching the earth If the height of the clouds is 
h„ and the height to which they are lifted is h t , then, 
before any rain can reach the earth, the ratio A,/A> 
must attain a limiting value a, which for Moscow 
has a value which vanes from 25 to 35, when 
its value falls below this, irrespective of the degree 
of cloudiness, no ram can fall The anomalously 
low rainfall of Swakopmund is explained, on this 
basis, to be due to the presence of a pronounced 
inversion caused by the sea-breeze, below the average 
doud level, which inhibits the development of 
upward currents Farther inland, where this factor 
does not exist, the rainfall is much greater 

Projection for Afronautical Maps —In 19*9 
the International Aeronautical Conference decided 
to adopt the Mercator projection for the general 
small scale air map In the Geophysical Supplement 
(vol 1 No 3) of the Monthly Notices of the Royal 
Astronomical Society Col E M Jack and Capt 
G T McCaw contribute a paper on the value of 
Mercator in this connexion answenng criticisms 
that have been made regarding its adoption The 
substance of the paper was read to the Bntish 
Association at Hull The essential value of these 
small-scale maps is for aerial navigation, that is, 
for the direction of the course of the aeroplane from 
one point to another In consequence it applies 
not to local large scale maps but to maps on a scale 
of 1 2,000,000 or 1 3,000,000 In most criticisms 
of Mercator, the use of the polycontc has been 
advocated The authors reply to these arguments 
by pointing out that the disadvantages of the poly- 
conic are threefold—the sheets do not fit together, 
the measurement of bearings is less simple and 
direct than in Mercator, and, with a single exception, 
no straight line represents anything in Nature save 
as an approximation On the other hand, a good 
case is made for the use of Mercator, even if that 
projection, m common with all others has some 
obvious defects The authors answer the criticisms 
at length, but point to the essential quality that 
Mercator possesses, of representing a line of constant 
bearing as a straight line, as being of prime import¬ 
ance to the navigator The varying scale does not 
trouble the aviator, but the bearing line enters into 
almost every problem with which he has to deal 
Mercator enables him to solve these problems by 
simple graphic means and, as a result, he prefers 
it to any other projection At the same time the 
authors admit that, if flying beyond lat 70° becomes 
common, some other projection will need to be used 
for polar regions, but this does not affect the problem 
at present 

Free-Air Pressure Maps for the United States 
—Supplement No 2 1 to the U S Monthly Weather 
Remew is a discussion on “ the preparation and 
significance of free-air pressure maps for the central 
and eastern United States,” by Mr C Le Roy 
Meislnger The aim of the author is to develop 
barometric maps Of free air levels which shall have 
a direct and important bearing upon accurate fore¬ 
casting for aviation The discussion opens with 
" the histonr and problems of American barometry,' 1 
and an explanation is given of the relations involved 
m the reduction of pressure from one level to another, 
temperature introducing a considerable difficulty 
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The author, referring to practical experience being 
required to demonstrate the value of free-air pressure 
maps, and stating that the United States does not 
possess this experience, mentions that in Japan 
daily maps of the 3-kilometre level have been drawn 
for several years and are of great service to Japanese 
forecasters Details are given of Dr R Sekiguchi’s 
experience in forecasting from these maps in Japan, 
Cyclonic centres m the Far East show better agree¬ 
ment with the trend of the isobars on the 3-kilometre 
maps than with that at sea-level Various interesting 
examples are given, and probably valuable informa¬ 
tion may be gamed from these for other parts of 
the globe A large number of specimen maps are 
shown for sea level, r-kilometre level, and 2-kilometre 
level, while details are given of each series The 
work is of considerable importance to aviation, and 
the upper-air charts show what the winds are doing 
aloft when it is often impossible to gain the informa¬ 
tion from the sea-level charts It is claimed that the 
discussion affords a glimpse of the physical processes 
at work and may help to bft us from empiricism a 
little nearer to that ultimate goal toward which 
students of weather forecasting are striving 
Endurance Limit of Steels —Engineering 
Bulletin No 136 of the University of Illinois contains 
an account of further experiments on the fatigue of 
metals, conducted by H F Moore and T M Jasper 
The new results, which have been obtained by 
similar methods to those described in a former 
Bulletin, confirm the existence of a true endurance 
limit for steels of different compositions For 
moderately hard steels, this limit may be found by 
rapid tests in which the rise of temperature is 
measured Only a few preliminary tests have been 
made by Gough’s method of determining the increase 
of deflexion as the range of stress is increased A 
fairly close correlation is found to exist between 
the endurance limit and the ultimate tensile strength 
or the Bnnell hardness, and a much less close con¬ 
nexion between the endurance limit and the yield 
point and limit of proportionality, there being no 
correlation with the impact or repeated impact 
values It should be remarked, however that the 
range of materials studied was not very wide, and 
the authors did not examine defective materials 
A formula for the effects of cycles of stress not 
| involving complete reversal is proposed, the results 
not being m agreement with Goodman's diagram 
A New Filament Electrometer —In the issue 
of the Phystkaltsche Zeitschnft for April ij, Di C W 
Lutz, of the Geophysics Observatory, Munich, de¬ 
scribes an improved form of filament electrometer, 
which has been constructed by the firm of Edelmaan, 
for use m the observatory The filament is of 
platinum, and its lower part is attached to one end 
of a diameter of a circular loop of quartz fibre, the 
other end of the diameter of tne loop being attached 
to the sliding frame by means of which the whole 
may be removed from the instrument for replace-,i 
ment of the filament The deflectors between which 
the filament is placed are adjustable by means Of 
screw heads outside’ the metal cover of the instru¬ 
ment The filament is observed through a micro¬ 
scope magnifying 283 times, and, for distances of 1 
the deflectors from the filament exceeding 4 mm., 
the deflexions are proportional to the applied volts 
over the whole of the scale of the ocular of the, 
microscope, whihh is graduated from a central zero, 
to 50 on each side The insulation throughout is, 
amber The sensitivity of the instrument may 
varied by the usual methods from 0 001 to 2 .volts';' 
per division of the scale. 
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The Royal Observatory, Greenwich 

Annual Visitation 

/ T'HE visitation of the Royal Observatory took Observations with the Cookson floating telescope, 

* place on Saturday afternoon, June 2 In lent by Cambridge Observatory are being continued 
addition to members of the Board of Visitors a large Mr Jones his revised his determinations of latitude 
number of guests interested m astronoinv wen variation with this instrument and they are in 
present, and took part in the inspection of the sitisfactory accord with those made clscwlure One 
observatory and instruments of the v ven vcai maxims of latitude v ination is due 

The astrographic equatorial has been remounted about 1023 The 28 inch equatorial is being used for 
on its return from Christmas Island and the mstru- observation of close anil diflicult purs, 66 pairs 
ments left 111 Russia in 1914 have just arnveil sifely with separation less thin o 5' ind 105 between o 5' 
after an absence of nearly ifinc years I he Astro- and 1 o’ have been observed during the year Mr 
nomer Royal m his report expresses his regret at the Jarkson is continuing to dediu e hypothetical paral- 
failure of the Christmas Island expedition he notes faxes for these ind other stais 

however, that the close verification of the I mstein Tin 26 inch reftactor is being used for photographic 
shift by the Lick Observatory expedition renders it determinations of stellar parallax 49 parallaxes 
unnecessary to send an expedition from Grunwidi have been dcteimintd during tin ytir making a 
to observe the Californian eclipse next September total of 195 with the insti ument The 30-mch 
The exchange of wireless signals has reopened the n fleetoi is being used for photogr iphy of stellar 
question of the small differences of time deternnn 1- spectra with a combination of prism and grating 
tions at different observatories Examination of the A principal spectrum is thus obtained bordered by 
bearings of the transit circle showed that the western diffriction spectra of known relative intensities thus 
pivot was bearing only on its eastern 1 dge this w is determining the dc nsitv gradient of the plate for all 
remedied by a slight lowering of the bearing lhe wive lengths With the astrognphu equatorial 
teat was made by placing some rouge on the biarmgs, some of thi fields photogr iphed about twenty years 
then lowering and rotating the instrument the ago are being re photographed through the glass so 

presence or absence of rouge on the pivot showed that superposition on the earlier plates film to him 

where it was in contact with the bearing enables proper motions to be deduced Ihe work 

The results of the wireless time comparisons for has begun with zone 65 N Puhnation and will 
the year are given the annual means are Paris gradually approach the pole 

+oro sec , Bordeaux +014 sec Nauen o 00 sec Sunspot activity continues to diclmi (here was, 

Annapolis (August to De< ember only) +003 see howevei a considerable group of spots usibli from 
The plus sign means that the other station is late on Deu mber 22 until January 4 m latitude 6° N A 

Greenwich In the case of Annapolis the discord- high lititudc spot in 41" S was photogr iphed on 

ance is wholly explicable by the time of transmission Novcmbci 14 and 15 

o 06 sec of the Pans and Bordeaux discordance s is The following are the provisional magnetic ele- 
due to the fact that Leverner s Tables of the bun ments deduced for 192 2 

used m France, differ by this amount from those of lit din vtion 13 0 4b b' W Dip 66" 31 9' Hor Force 
Newcomb In the long run these differences will 018449 Vert Force 043181 (the last two being in 
probably give excellent determinations of longitude COS units) 

Observations of the moon aic dealt with in special The weathci report ts for the twelve months ending 
detail in the present report, on account of the fact April 30 1923 The mean temperature was 411 8° F 
that Hansen's tables used in the Nauticil Almanac ’ being o 2 0 above the avi rage On two days both in 
from 1862 to the end of 1932, have now been super- May the temperature leached 90 T It fell to 
seded by those of Brown This was therefore freezing-point on 21 days TI11 re were 1404 hours 

selected as a suitable occasion for collecting all the of bright sunshine 31 5 per cent of the possible 
Greenwich observations of tht moon made since the amount 

time of Bradley, and reducing them to Browns The Astronomer Royal naturally lefers to the 
system (modified by using bothenngham s secular severe loss which the Observatory his sustained in 
acceleration, which is 479' m excess of Brown's) the death of Mr W W Bryant noting his enthusiasm 
It was then found that the residuals could be repre- informer years as a mendian and double star obsf rver, 
sented by two empirical terms one with amplitude and the zeal and energy with which ho afterwards 
** and period 70 years, the other with amplitude 1J* eai ned on the work of the Magnetic and Meteorological 
and period 59 years The two terms ore now in Department Allusion is also made to the astro- 
unison, producing a large oscillation, but in Bradley s nomers who have visited the observatory for special 
time they tended to neutralise each other A full purposes during the year , they include Mr Dodwell, 
comparison is given between Brown s Tables and director of Adelaide Observatory, Messrs Comrie and 
observation for the first quarter of 1923 there is a Greaves from Cambridge and Mr S Gaythorpc, who 
nearly constant error in longitude of - 7 8' about came to study the Horrocks MSS in connexion with 
* half of which is due to Brown's use of too small an a biography of Horrocks which he is preparing 
acceleration A C D C 

Royal Visit to University College and Hospital, London 

/"\N Thursday, May 31, the King, who was accom- but few instances on record in which any foundation 
KJ pamed by*the Queen, opened the new Institute had received 1 200,000/ from a single benefactor in 
of Anatomy at University Cwege, London, and laid a single gift The magmfacent generosity of the 
the foundation-stone of the new Obstetric Hospital Rockefeller Trustees is the more impressive since 

Her Majesty laid the foundation-stone of a Nurses it was bestowed bv a citizen of the United States of 

Home which is to be erected on an adjacent site m America upon a college and hospital in London, and 

Connexion with University Collage Hospital ’ thus upon the people of Great Britain and the Fmpire 

1 Before a gathering as brilliantly representative of The declared purpose of the trustees is " to promote 
the science and practice of medicine as of phtlan- the well-being 01 mankind throughout the world ” 
■ tbropy wad affairs, his Majesty£said there could be That they should have selected the University of 
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London to receive this princely endowment is not 
merely a high and well-deserved compliment and the 
creation of yet another tie of sympathy and friend¬ 
ship linking us to the United States, but it is also 
the evidence and declaration of their conviction that 
the progress of science and the welfare of mankind 
are not delimited by national or racial boundaries, 
and that work done in J ondon for the relief of human 
suffering, the improvement of medical education and 
the advance of science ”is a service to the whole 
world The advance of knowledge and the ever- 
rtsmg standard of medical education necessitate 
reorganisation which would give an impetus to the 
more effective training and equipment of the British 
practitioner The underlying principle is as old 
as Ecclcsiasticus 1 he wisdom of a learned man 
cometh by opportunity of leisure, and he that hath 
little business shall become wise ” Its specific 
application to medical teaching and research is new 

Continuing the King referred to her Majesty s 
particular satisfaction on learning that the care of 
maternity and infant life in which the Queen has 
always been actively interested is part of the 
scheme and that the claims of the nursing service have 
not been overlooked The privilege of accepting the 
munificent gift of the Rockefeller Trustees imposes 
obligations upon the staff to fulfil the ideals which 
it represented, and upon the public to furnish neces¬ 
sary support It is inconceivable that Englishmen 
should decline to welcome this generous challenge 
from our kinsmen across the Atlantic to a friendly 
^rivalry in medical skill devotion, and beneficence 
His Majesty cordially wished Godspeed to this great 
enterprise 

The address was follow ed with responsiv e attention 
and when the stones were laid their Majesties pro¬ 
ceeded to the library of the Medical School and thence 
to the new building of the Institute of Anatomy 
A tour of the building was made their Majesties 
being particularly interested in the brilliantly- 
lighted dissecting-room and the equipment of the 
X-ray rooms, where the director of the Institute, 
Prof G Flhot Smith demonstrated various radio- 
graphic and anatomical exhibits, among them plates 
taken twenty years ago of the mummy Ihothmes 
IV and whole specimens made transparent by the 
Spalteholz method to facilitate comparison with 
X-ray plates by students of anatomy Both their 
Majesties were also keenly interested in radiographic 
plates and photographs shown by Mr H A Harris 
revealing the effect of successive illnesses upon the 
growth of the long bones of a child 


The Mind of the Maori 


'T'HE authorities of the Dominion Museum at 
* Wellington, New Zealand, have published a 
senes of monographs on the ancient institutions, 
mental and spmtual concepts, and ceremonies of 
the pre-European Maon, with an examination of the 
esotenc meaning underlying innumerable personifica¬ 
tions and mytho-poetic allegones They are written 
by Mr Elsdon Best, who is regarded as the greatest 
living authority on Maori history and folklore 

In the first paper mentioned below, 1 stress is laid 
upon the two different phases of Maon religion 
The ntual and teaching of the pnests and men of 
supenor rank were of a distinctly higher type than 
that of the common people They formed the most 


1 Dominion Museum Monograph* No i Some Aspects of Maori Myth 
and Religion No i Spiritual and Mental Concepts of the Maori No 3 
The Astronomical Knowledge of the Maori Genuine and Empirical ut 
‘ " tag their Systems of Astrogeny, AstroUtry, and 

m certain other Natural Phenomena No 4 


Natural Astrology, wfth'^otr 
Th# Maori Division of Tf 
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intensely iapu portion of Maon esoteric lore and were 
so jealously guarded that for many years they were 
entirely unknown to Europeans 

Mr Best’s account of Maori myths is denved from 
the East Coast tribes There is an elaborate 
cosmogony Things celestial and terrestnal are 
spoken of as persons, and the processes of evolution 
are desenbed m genealogical form In the beginning 
was the vast unknown timo of Po, before Rang! 
and Papa (sky and earth) appeared From the 
union of these arose certain supernatural beings 
whose names are known throughout Polynesia— 
Tane Tu Rongo, Tangaroa, Tawhinmatea and 
Whiro These beings formed and arranged the 
present world Mr Best gives a highly poetical 
account of their varied exploits and in some of the 
concepts finds a likeness to ancient beliefs in Chaldea, 
Egypt, India, China, and Japan The cosmogonic 
genealogy of Rangi and Papa which in one account 
consists of such names as Pu (root), More (extremity), 
Take (stump), Weu (fibre) is compared to the 
World-Tree of Scandinavian myth, and the three 
baskets of knowledge obtained from the heavens by 
Tane are likened to the three baskets or books of 
knowledge of the Indian Buddhists 

Mr Best describes four classes of Maori gods 
The first, alone, is lo, the supreme deity, then come 
the departmental and tribal gods, ana lastly, the 
spirits of dead ancestors The startling suggestion 
is made that the name Io may be a form of Jehovah 
Several other gods are compared with those of Egypt 
and Assyria 

The Maori conception of the spiritual nature of 
man is concisely stated bv Mr Best in the following 
account from a native The conclusions he arrived 
at from what he considered clear evidence were— 
that man possesses a spmtual quality that leaves 
the body during dreams and quits it for ever at the 
death of the physical basis (this is the watrua) , that 
death is marked by the passing, the extinction, of 
an invisible activity called the manawa ora (breath 
of life) , that man also possesses a physical life- 
principle termed the maun —one that canhot desert 
the living body but does so at death , that he possesses 
yet another hfe-pnnciple called the hau, that can be 
affected by the arts of black magic, that man 
possesses several sources of mental and intellectual 
activity, and that the semblance of man, or of any 
entity, mav be taken and employed as a medium m 
ceremonies believed to affect the originals " 

The papers on astronomical knowledge and the 
division of time are remarkable examples of Mr 
Best's intimate acquaintance with the lore of the 
Maon people The Maon named the heavenly bodies 
and accounted for them in myths , they used them 
as time measurers and guides in navigation, and 
they personified them and worshipped them as bene¬ 
factors and deities 

In these papers Mr Best has given us a highly 
interesting ana in many places an intensely poetical 
account of the speculations and fancies of the Maori 
mind The only weak points are the comparisons 
of Polynesian names with those of the ancient world 
These entirely fail when the words are traced by 
strict phonetic law to their cognates in Indonesia 
and Melanesia Sidney H RaY 


The Promotion of Research in the 
University of Bristol. 

I T is common knowledge that the universities of 
Great Britain are woefully lacking in funds 
specifically allocated to the furtherance of their main 
function, namely, research. Too much prominence 
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Cannot, therefore, be given to the activities of the 
Colston Research Society m the city of Bristol, the 
object of which is the promotion of reseirch in its 
University This Society under a slightly different 
name, was originally founded m 1890 for the purpose 
of promoting the cause of a university at Bristol ind 
it played a most influential pait in securing the 
foundation of the University ten years later It 
then turned its attention to the assist am e of a 
specific branch of university activity and chose that 
of the promotion of research 

The Society met for its annual dinner and collection 
on June 1 under the presidency of Mr Claude B I ry, 
with Prof Flinders Petrie and Sir Richard Gregory 
as the principal guests The collection, which 
amounted to 609/ brought the total sum collected 
since its inauguration twenty three ytars ago up to 
nearly 12,000/ 

The annual sum of about 600/, which is thus 
available for research, is allocated to the various 
departments of the University of Bristol by a joint 
committee of the Society and the University It is 
interesting to note that while the greater part of the 
funds collected is provided by local merchants ,ind 
industrial firms, the Society accepts the term research 
in its widest sense and has recently made awards to 
the arts faculty, which will be continued so far as 
funds permit 

In addition to the collection an important exten 
sion in the activities of the Society was made by 
the president for last year, Mr Frnest Walls, which 
seems likely more mil more as years go on to cement 
the relationship between the University and local 
industries This act was the foundation of a number 
of annual Colston lcstarch fellowships These fellow 
ships are post graduate in character and are ear 
marked to a particular faculty or branch of rese irch, 
or to a particular research problem In those cases 
in which the research pioblem is of an industrial 
character and carried out with the consent of the 
supervising professor at the wish of the firm addi¬ 
tional funds for apparatus and material are also 
available The donor of a fellowship has access to 
the research work and receives the results of the 
work twelve months prior to publication During 
last year fellowships were piovuled by the Imperial 
Tobacco Co (botany), Messrs J S Fry and Sons 
(engineering), Christopher Thomas Bros (chemistry), 
Messrs Packer and Sons (chemistry), Mr Frank 
Cowlin (medicine), and Messrs E S and A Robinson 
(chemistry) lhat the scheme is an undoubted 
success is borne out by the fact that at the recent 
meeting of the Society it was stated that five of the 
above fellowships were being renewed for a second 
year and that two new fellowships had been promised 
one from Messrs Carsons I td , and the other from 
Messrs William Butler, both in chemistry 

To those conversant with the relations between 
universities and industry in a country like the United 
States, this may seem to be a very small organisation, 
but in the present depressed state of the finances of 
British universities, the existence of one Society 
rallying to the support of the most essential function 
of a university is exceedingly encouraging, and the 
scheme may be commended to the notice of other 
' centres of learning 


Radiation Theory 

('AN Monday May 28, a lecture was delivered at 
the University of Edinburgh by Prof H A 
Lorentz, of the University of Haarlem, on " Primary 
abd Secondary Radiation ” In the course of his 
remarks. Prof Lorentz said that m former times the 
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radiation of light was held to be due to the presence 
m the luminous source of small particles vibrating 
about positions of equilibrium , m the electromagnetic 
theory of light this idea became more definite, m 
that the oscillating particks were supposed to be 
electrically charged I he progress made m the last 
ftw years has shown tint, in many cases at least, 
this explanation of radiation c in no longer be main- 
t lined 

In Bohr s theory of spectral lints the emission of 
light is dut to the transition fiom one stationary 
state of an atom to another Tlu frequency of the 
emitted radiation is determined by the change in 
the energy of the atom and is widely different from 
the frequent> really existing in the atom, in which 
tht cleitrons freely revolve around the nucleus 
When light is emitted by a luminous body, and, in 
gentral when wc aic concerned with the original 
pioduetion of waves we can speak of a primary 
radiation, whereas the term secondary radiation can 
be applied to those cases in which particles that 
are struck by incident rays tin reby bee orac centres 
of emission 

There is perhaps but one case of primary radiation 
for vvhuli the old theory still holds, namely the 
emission of electromagnetic waves by an antenna 
If as has been shown by the experiments of 1 olman 
and Stewart an electric current in a metallic wire 
consists of 1 motion of electrons then this must 
also be true of the alternating currents in the antenna, 
so that here the oscillatory motion of the clictrons 
is seen to produce waves 

As to tht secondary radiation this appears m 
many cases to conform to the classical laws This 
cm he lllustr ited by the consider ition of (1) Huygens’ 
principle and his construction for tjie progression of 
a wave front (2) the propagation of light in 1 system 
of molecules (3) the scattering of light by molecules 
(blue of the sky Lord Rayleigh’s formula) (4) the 
scattering of X rays (Barkla s experiments) (5) the 
diffraction of X rays by cryst ils it being possible, 
as has been shown by W L Bragg and Bosanquet, 
to calculate m this case the intensity of the secondary 
beams by means of the old theo-y 

FJvcn for the primary radiation of light, the classical 
theories need not w holly be abandoned 


Soil Acidity and Plant Distribution 

A N important series of sti dies on the hydrogen 
* *• ion concentration of the soil and its relation to 
plant distribution has been published bv Carsten 
Olsen (Compt rend Lab Larlsberg, xv 1923} These 
studies deil with the hydrogen ion concentrations 
of a series of Danish soils covered by natural vegeta¬ 
tion the observed range being from P„ 3 4 to 8 o 
The composition of the vegetation is found to be 
very closely correlated with the hydrogen ion con¬ 
centration of the soil, and the author considers that 
the distribution of the more important species may 
be largely determined by this factor The number 
and density of species m a given place are also found to 
be greatest when the soil reaction approaches neutral¬ 
ity Olsen further points out that the vegetation 
of alkaline soils poor in mineral nutrients bears no 
resemblance to that of very acid soils poor in nutrients 
This section of the paper is very impressive in its 
wealth of data, and it includes exhaustive tables 
showing vegetation composition m relation to P H 
and also a large number of partial soil analyses Only 
those who h^ye used the field methods employed by 
Olsen can really appreciate the extent and thorough¬ 
ness of his investigations 

Ihe author then deals with the growth of typical 




indicator species in water cultures Species normally 
growing on acid soils are found to show best growth 
m nutrient solutions with a reaction of about P a 40 
On the other hand, plants normally growing on neutral 
or alkaline soils show most vigorous growth m culture 
media of about P„ 6 to 7 In these media the plants 
of acid soils do not thrive and become chlorotic 
Olsen further examines the theory of Hartwell and 
Pember that soil acidity may be associated with the 
toxicity of aluminium 10ns Though aluminium was 
found to be toxic to barley, the theory appeared not 
to be valid for plants of alkaline soils in general 
Further while his observations confirm the idea that 
acid soils as a whole produce ammonia rather than 
nitrates Olsen's experiments show no evidence for 
the supposition that the plants normally growing on 
acid soils utilise ammonia and not nitrates, or that 
the plants of alkaline soils can only utilise nitrates 
Both nitrates and ammonia appear to have the same 
value as sources of nitrogen in the cases examined, 
and moreover nitrification may be much more active 
in acid soils than is commonly supposed, as rapid 
nitrification existed in soils as acid as Pn 4 4 

This valuable paper should be in the hands of all 
those interested in soil acidity and plant growth 


University and Educational Intelligence 

Birmingham —The late Elizabeth Kenway of 
Moseley has left to the University a legacy of 1000/, 
free of dutv, to be applied as the Council shall think 
fit 

We learn from the 1 »»»/*$ that the late Joseph 
Samuel Taylor of the firm of Taylor and Challen, 
engineers, has left the residue of his estate, after 
numerous bequests to local chanties, to the Uni¬ 
versity for research work in mechanical engineering, 
metallurgy, and chemistry 

Cambridge —In connexion with the coming meet¬ 
ing of the International Union of Pure and Applied 
Chemistry, it is proposed to confer honorary degrees 
of Doctor of Science on M A Haller, president of 
the Academy of Sciences of the Institute of France, 
Prof W D Bancroft, Cornell University, Prof E J 
Cohen, University of Utrecht, Prof C Moureu, 
College de France Prof R Nasini, University of 
Pisa, Prof A Pictet, University of Geneva, and 
Prof F Swarts, University of Ghent 

Mr J E Littlewood, Trinity College, has been 
reappointed Cayley lecturer m mathematics Mr 
R A Herman, Tnmty College, has been reappointed 
University lecturer in mathematics, and Mr J Gray, 
King’s College, has been re elected Balfour student 
It is recommended that a special grant of 2 5/ 
be made to the Marine Biological Station at Plymouth 
Manchester —The Shendan Del6pine research 
fellowship in preventive medicine, value 300 1 for one 
year, will be awarded shortly The elected candidate 
will be required to register as a research student of 
the University, and to devote the whole of his time 
to research in the department of bacteriology and 
preventive medicine Applications, together with 
particulars of the qualifications of the candidates and 
of the proposed subject of research, should reach the 
Internal Registrar on or before June 15 
St Andrews —The Court has agreed to hold m 
trust a sum raised m recognition of Dr David 
McEwan’s services as professor of surgery in Dundee 
The income from the fund is to be employed in pro¬ 
viding an annual prize in surgery to be awarded to 
file best student in that subject in the Final M B , 
Ch.B Examination in the University. 1 
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It is expected that Mr Rudyard Kipling, Rector 
of the University, will be installed and will deliver 
his rectorial address on Tuesday, October 9 

The summer meeting of the Association of Women 
Science Teachers will be held at Reading, on 
Saturday, July 7 

Notice is given that applications for the Ramsay 
Memorial fellowships m chemical science, of the 
value of 300 1 a year each must be made not later 
than June 15 to Dr Walter Seton secretary of the 
Ramsay Memorial Fellowships Trust, at University 
College, London, W C 1 from whom full particulars 
of the conditions governing the award can be obtained 

Applications are invited from Edinburgh Uni¬ 
versity medical women for the Dr Jessie Macgregor 
prize of 50/ for the best piece of original work, 
published or unpublished, in the science of medicine 
Competitors must lodge the record of their work, 
accompanied by a letter vouching that the work was 
done by the sender, and mentioning the place or 

laces in which it was earned .out not later than 

une 30, with the Convener of the Trustees, Royal 
College of Physicians Edinburgh 

The University of Geneva is organising a summer 
school in which are included two attractive courses 
of botanical and geological field-work The botanical 
course opening on July 10 and closing on September 
10, will be conducted by Prof R Chodat, director of 
the Alpine station at Bourg-St Pierre in the Grand 
St Bernard region, where the course is to be held, and 
studies will be made of Alpine flora, plant distribu¬ 
tion, etc The geological course will be m the charge 
of Prof L W Collet, professor of geology in the 
University of Geneva, and the first portion, July 10-15, 
will be spent at the University Ihe remainder of 
the course, Tuly 16-August 10 will be devoted to 
field-work on tectonics and glacial geology Both 
courses provide opportunities for numerous expe¬ 
ditions Further information about the courses 
can be obtained from the Secretary of the University 
of Geneva, or in Great Britain, from the Economic 
Division Swiss Legation, 32 Queen Anne Street, 
London, W 1 

A study of Dental Education was undertaken 
early in iqzi on behalf of the Carnegie Foundation for 
the Advancement of Teaching by Dr William J Gies, 
of Columbia University Each of the Dental Schools 
of the United States (47) and Canada (5) has been 
visited, its equipment thoroughly inspected, and its 
relationships with other educational institutions 
ascertained The investigation has been earned on 
with the active co-operation of the Dental Educational 
Council of Amenca and the Canadian Association of 
Dental Faculties and of the local faculties. The 
recently published annual report of the Camegte 
Foundation announces that Dr Gies’s report will 
shortly be roady for issue There being no national 
board of dental examiners, the examinations for 
licence to practise 111 the several States are dissimilar, 
and the dental laws differ in many of their require¬ 
ments where Uniformity would have obvious aavart- > 
tages A compilation of these laws, which have not 
hitherto been easily accessible for comparative study, 
has been prepared and will shortly be issued with 
comments on their mam educational features Cus¬ 
tom blinds us to the anomaly of the isolation of 
dentistry as compared with ophthalmology, aural 
surgery, laryngology,' and other specialties of medicine 
—of putting teeth and jaws in an elaborately insulated- 
compartment by themselves—and a reconsideration <3$ 
fundamentals such as is likely to be Involved in WjLf 
entailed by Ur. Gies’s study may have beneficial r«fiitt#i?,' 
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Societies and Academies. 

London 

Royal Society, May 31 —E Griffiths and G W C 
Kaye The measurement of thermal conductivity 
No 7 Three types of apparatus of the plate 
type are described for the rapid precision determina¬ 
tion of the thermal conductn lties of materials it 
low conductivity Energy was supplied by electrical 
means and temperatures were measured by thermo 
couples An average time for the attainment of the 
” steady state " was 30 minutes or less and the 
average accuracy of measurement of the conductivity 
was about x per cent Among the topics discussed 
was the thermal resistance at the bounding faces of 
a material, the effect of superimposing layers of 

S ressible material, the measurement of the 
less of compressible material, the dependence 
Of tile conductivity of timber on structure snd 
moisture-content and the variation of the conductiv lty 
of rubber with mineral content —G W C Kaye ana 
J K Roberts The thermal conductivities of metal 
crystals I —Bismuth A plate apparatus 
measuring thermal conductivities as high as o ox 
C G S with an accuracy of about 1 per cent, using 
specimens 2 ems by 1 cm in area and about r 01 
2 mm in tluckness was used l he conductivities 
of single crystals of metallic bismuth m directions 
parallel and perpendicular to the trigonal axis at 
x8° C are 111 C G b units o 0159 and o 0221 The 
ratio of conductivities is 1 39 The mean value 
o 0191 agrees well with the figure o 0193 obtained 
on bars by Jaeger and Diessclhorst in 1899 Thus 
m the case of bismuth metal in the aggregate, the 
distribution of the constituent small crystals is 
random, and the effect on the thermal conductivity 
of any inter-crystallme layers is not appreciable — 
C V Drysdale and S Butterworth The distnbution 
of the magnetic field and return current round a 
submarine cable carrying alternating current Pt 1 
(By C V Drysdale) An exact knowledge of the 
magnetic field distribution m the neighbourhood of 
a submarine cable is of great nnportance in connexion 
with leader gear and the propagation of radio signals 
between submerged stations Investigations have 
been earned out since 1918 at the Admiralty Experi¬ 
mental Stations at Parkeston Quay and Shandon 
with the object of determmmg the magnitude and 
phase of the magnetic field in and above the surface, 
and of the return current in the water, as well as 
the velocity of propagation and attenuation of the 
electro-magnetic waves in the water and the shielding 
effect of the cable armouring Measuicments were 
made with an alternating current potentiometer on 
Jiorizontal -and vertical search coils above and below 
the surface and on electrodes m the water at fre- 
, tiuencies from 50 to 500 periods per second Pt II 
(By S Butterworth) Expressions for the distribu¬ 
tion of electric force due to a long cable carrying 
alternating currents and immersed m a sea of uniform 
depth have been obtained m the form of Fourier 
integrals and formulae have been developed which 
cover the following cases (1) The field above the 
Surface of the sea when the depth of the water is 
small, (2) the field above the sea at large distances 
from the cable, there being no restriction in regard 
4o depth., (3) the field below the surface of the sea 
for points vertically above the cable, and (4) the 
field below the surface of the sea at large distances 
from the cable when the depth of the sea is great 
TJie results for points above the sariace of the sea 
> h&ve been verified by tests in which the sea is re- 
E 'plaited by a sheet of lead The formula are in 
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substantial agreement with actual sea observations 
—S Russ The effect of X-ravs of different wave¬ 
lengths upon some animal tissues Two regions in 
the X ray spectrum were selected and it was arranged 
that equal doses of X ray energy were absorbed in 
their passage through the tissues In these circum¬ 
stances more profound effects were produced by the 
longer wave lengths (o 45 o 30 AU) than by the 
shorter wave-lengths (about o 168 A U ) both upon 
the norrral skm of the rat and upon Jensen’s rat 
sarcoma The degree of this differential action is 
more pronounced in the case of the skm than it is 
for the tumour, the numerical values being 6 and 
2 6 respectively These numbers are termed ‘ thera¬ 
peutic factois E F Armstrong and T P Hilditch 
A study of catalytic actions at solid surfaces Pt XI 
—The action of alumina and certain other oxides in 
promoting the activity of nickel catalyst In the 
absence of any carrier for the nickel, the presence of 
a small proportion (up to 5 per cent) of an oxide 
such as that of aluminium or magnesium increases 
the catalytic activity of the reduced metal When 
the nickel oxide is deposited on a suppoit, eg 
kicselgulir from which the metallic constituents have 
been extracted, the catalyst is inferior to that on 
naturil kieselguhr Its ictivity is restored if about 
20 per cent of alumina is precipitated with the 
h>dioxide of the nickel If this proportion of alumina 
is first deposited on the acid extracted kieselguhr 
and the nickel hvdroxidcorcarbonatc then precipitated 
on to this prepiration the catalytic activity of 
the product generally exceeds tint of nickel on the 
natuial kieselguhr It seems that the action of the 
non reducible oxide is mainly mtchaaical and con¬ 
nected with nurease or diminution of the surface 
ttei of tlic exposed nickel—N ly Adam 1 he 
structure of thm films Pt IV —Ben/cm deriva¬ 
tives--A condition of stability in monomolecular 
films Derivatives of benzene, such as htxadecvl 
phenol containing one long chilli and one polar 
group in the para position orient on water surfaces 
like fatty acids, the phenol group forming the head 
of the molecule in contict with the water Com¬ 
pounds such is cetyl palmitatc pilmitic anilide, ttc , 
which contain 011c polar group placed between two 
chains or one chain and a nng do not adhere to a 
water surficc well enough to give measurable con¬ 
densed films The para sulphonic acids in hexadec^l 
and octadecyl benzene give soap like solutions in 
water Pt V Bromine in the a position m the 
bromo-acids and csti rs increases the cross section 
of the molecules m the films l ho bromine atom 
increases the solubility of films of the higher fatty 
acids It .also lowers the temperature of change 
from condensed to expanded films , but it does 
not appreciably affeit the propcities of the films, 
when expanded The double linkage in the a /9 
position relative to the COOC,H, group increases 
the cross-section of the molecule m the films, as it 
does m iso-olcic acid —W B Rimmer The spectrum 
of ammonia Of the three bands which are associated 
with the spectrum of ammonia the ultra-violet band 
has already been investigated in detail by Fowler 
and Gregory, and is represented in the solar spectrum 
The ' Schuster bands ’ X 5635 and X 5670, have given 
no sign of resolution under high dispersion, and it 
19 probable that they do not occur in the solar 
spectrum The ' a band " of Fder and Valenta is 
01 great complexity consisting of about 3000 lines , 
there is no conclusive evidence that tins band occurs 
either in the solar spectrum or m the spectrum of 
sunspots The Schuster bands seem to have their 
origin in the normal ammonia molecule and the 
ultra-violet band is probably due to emission from 
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a more stable combination of nitrogen and hydrogen 
The a band appears to be associated with a combina 
tion of nitrogen and hydrogen of intermediate 
stability The occurrence of the ultra violet band 
alone in the solar spectrum indicates that only the 
most stable combination of nitrogen and hydrogen 
can exist under the conditions that obtain m the 
reversing layer 

Royal Microscopical Society May t6 —E J 
Sheppard vice president m the chair —W M 
Ames Applications of the microscope in the manu 
facture of rubber This work falls into two divisions 
examination of pigments and examination of micro 
sections of rubber both of which involve special 
methods For work on pigments particularly when 
investigating particle sue slides should be prepared 
by the method of Green so as to ensure uniform 
distribution of the pigment in one plane The 
microscope enables relative particle sizes to be 
determined with certainty Owing to the great 
resiliency of rubber the preparation of sections 
sufficiently thin to be examined by transmitted 
light is difficult Inorganic pigments if present can 
be identified and their distribution studied Certain 
organic materials such as fibre reclaimed rubber 
glue and lubber substitute can also be identified 
The behaviour of the sulphur formations in the 
rubber can be observed as the rubber perishes and 
a comparison made between natural and artificial 
(heat) ageing The variation with temperature of 
the solul ility of sulphur m vulcanised and unvulcanised 
rubber can also be observed When rubber under 
strain is examined vacua are found between the 
separate units of sulphur formations and at the 
poles of crystalline pigments but have not been 
detected in the case of gas black or zinc oxide 
Permanent internal deformation is visible m the 
rubber after retraction 


Geological Society May 16 —Prof W W Watts 
vice president in the chair —W B R King The 
Upper Ordovician rocks of the South Western Berwyn 
Hills The district desent ed lies in the south 
eastern comer of the r inch Ordnance Survey Map 
Sheet 136 (Bala) The area is one where the beds 
strike m a north easterly and south westerly direction 
With dips, near!} vertical The black graptohtic 
shale group is of shallow water probably lagoon 
origin The area appears to have been one of 
shallow water throughout Upper Ordovician times 
and actually became land at the end of that period 
The gap m the succession occasioned by this uplift 
was greatest in the southeast near Welshpool 
while the areas on the north (Glyn Ceiriog) and west 
(Bala) remained under the sea The shallowing of 
the water in these areas is however manifested by 
the deposition of either gntty beds or oolitic lime 
stones A new species of Calyraene is described from 
the upper part of the Ashgillian where it is taken as 
a local index fossil —W J Pugh The geology of the 
district around Corris and Aberllefenni (Merioneth) 
The succession and structure of an area of about 25 
square miles lying south east of Cader Idns are 
described The area has been surveyed on the scale 
of 6 inches to the mile The rocks are partly Lower 
Silurian and partly Upper Ordovician m age The 
Valentian succession is similar to that described at 
Machynlleth (O T Jones and W J Pugh Q J Q S 
vol Ixxi (1915-16) p 343) and the same classification 
is retained It is considered to rest conformably upon 
the Bala senes The general strike ir&m south west 
to north east is determined by the fact that the area 
lies on the south-eastern flank of the Harfech Dome j 
but the district is crossed by important folds transverse 
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to the normal stnke These structures have been 
correlated, with those described farther south at 
Machynlleth 

Aristotelian Society, May 28 —-Prof* A N White 
head president in the chair —C Dehsle Burns The 
contact of minds The word mind is taken to mean 
mental process or percipient event and thus to refer 
to all such facts as thinking feeling and the Sensation 
which accompanies or is part of flunking It js 
generally admitted that mental processes are grouped 
so that they belong to distinct persona or selves , 
but there is also a connexion between these groups 
of mental processes in co operation or communication 
or intercourse between persons In communication 

1 am aware that you are thinking that is 
to say I am aware that you are Or have a mind 
or it may be said that I am aware that an other 
mind exists The problem to be considered then 
is how I come to know that an other mind exists 
The traditional view is that I come to know that 
other minds exist by a process of inference based 
upon a comparison of my body with other bodies 
Inis traditional view has already been attacked by 
Lossky aid others It seems false first because it 
implies a very unlikely descnption of psychological 
development Secondly at any stage in life the 
differences between my own body and other bodies 
in my contemplation are so great that the likeness 
can scarcely be a valid 1 igical ground for the belief 
that other minds exist As an alternative to the 
traditional view therefore it is suggested that Prof 
Alexander s term enjoyment may provide an 
explanation of the way m which other minds 
come to be knowD But enjoyment must then be 
taken not to imply any process pecukar to my 
thinking or feeling That is to say there must be 
enjoyment of co operation or communication Aa 
objects are giv«n in contemplation so other minds 
are given in another form of awareness There is 
then direct contact of minds not through bodies 
or across any bridge which is non mental This 
however does not mean that mind is not bodily 
since mental process is probably the name for a 
relation the terms of winch are bodily We need 
not assume that mental process is explicable in terms 
of body or that body is explicable in, terms 
of mental process but the contact of minds occurs 
in one area of reality and the contact of bodies ip 
another and the two are inseparable as the force 
called gravitation is inseparable from mass 


Dublin 

lemjr May , _ 

Young president in the chair—J J Notan and" 

J Enright Experiments on large Ions in air The 
effects of such substances as sulphur dioxide amt 
ammonia on the development of large 10ns were 
investigated The effect of temperature on the large 
ions was examined The large ion is unaffected 
up to xoo° C but at that temperature begins to 
break up The coefficient of recombination between < 
large and small ions was determined The conditions 
under which multiple charges on the large ion cad 
occur were investigated The large ion in the gtmo* 
sphere has probably a single electronic charge j,, 

Edinburgh 

Royal Society May 7—Prof F O Bower president/ S 
in the chair 1 —Miss A V Douglas The sizes qf j 
particles in certain pelagfe deposits Samples f*-~ 
sea bottom brought back by the Qutst from c —* 

Atlantic bottoms were examined foe the di__, _ 

of sizes of particles The estimation is made 
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continuous deposit of the particles from 
> <*Sst>etasian in water upon one pan of a balance and 
,, _ ascertaining the rate of deposit and estimating 

(ftw associated sizes employing Stokes s law The 
\ result is a measure of relative numbers of particles 
■ "rpf each equivalent spherical radius Six samples 
„ we treated three of diatomaceous ooze and three 
of globigema ooze Xhe features of the curves 
wowing proportionate distribution of sizes confirm 
tie characters formed by Sven Od&i from the 
Challenger specimens — R A Houstoun and W H 
Manson Note on a new method of investigating 
Colour bhndness In a previous paper Dr Houstoun 
investigated 23 cases of congenital colour bhndness 

• and exhibited the results by contour lines on the 

* Colour triangle The same method has been applied 
to 14 cases of colour bhndness mduced by disease 
The results show that there is no difference in kind 
between the two classes of cases and that here also 
tnchromasy passes into monochromasy directly 
Without passing through dichromasy as an inter 
mediate case —~W Peddle The mechanism behind 
relativity The Lorentzian equations of transforma 
tion from one reference frame to another weie 

. introduced in order that Maxwell s equations of 
propagation of electromagnetic action should be 
invariant in form under the transformation Besides 
this explicit assumption there Is further the implicit 
postulate of a single unique luminiferous ether 
through which action is propagated at a constant 
(or approximately constant) speed The theory of 
relativity was originated by the latter postulate as 
much as- by the former The compulsion to adopt 
Lorentzian relativity disappears if we postulate 
instead that each atom of matter is associated with 
' a Strain form (in an underlying ether) through which 
alone it receives hght and that it emits light into 
the similar strain forms of other atoms The 
Michelson Morley result the aberration U effect the 
Fresnel dragging coefficient and the Doppler effect 
all follow and only the Newtonian relativity is 
employed for light is propagated independently to 
each observer —R A Sampson On Lorentz s 
equations and the concepts of motion This paper 
v » a mathematical examination of the foundations 
Of Lorentz s equations with special reference to the 
time paradoxes which it is well known that they 
haply As a result a group or family of similar 
equations emerges among which I orentz s form 
occupies a peculiar place Other members of the 
family introduce no paradoxes and aro equally 
competent to explain all the known critical expen 
1 ments —J Marshall The interior-and exterior space 
time forms of the Poincar6 electron in Weyls 
geoxtfefty Forms for ds’ are obtained from Weyl s 
C, .gauging equation Assuming g u -o the value of 
» is obtained and arising from the ds* form a 
, pressure is shown to act inwards on the electron 

t> Paris 

? Academy of Sciences, May 14 —M Albin Haller m 
V <tnair—C Oulchard The triple orthogonal 

k of M Bianbhi Application to d problem on 
Molars with respect to a sphere—M de 
Concerning haftunenng in return mains — 
- Wgleh A theorem of algebra —Rend Gamier 
- - -jforra functions pi two mdbpeodefft variables 
'ylqtfked bv the inversion of an algebraic system i 


f fhe problem of Dmchtet—-J Haag the reeolu- 
* M certaM equations of Fredholm by means of an 
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integral senes —Max Morand The electromagnetic 
origin of inert mass and heavy mass —Maunce 
Nuyens Gravific field due to a massic sphere taking 
into account the cosmic constant—Pierre Steiner 
The ultra violet absorption spectra of the alkaloids 
of the lsoqmnohne group narceme The ultra 
violet absorption curve 01 narceme resembles generally 
that of narcotine and of opianic acid The curve of 
hydrocotamme is different from the preceding So 
little as o 05 milligrams of narceme in 2 c c of solvent 
can be detected spectrographically —A Dauvillier 
High frequency spectrographic researches in the 
group of the rare earths The results of a detailed 
examination of the L senes of cenum neodymium 
samarium europium and gadolinium —M S Lam¬ 
bert Store radioscopy —F Wolfers An appearance 
of reflection of X rays at the surface of bodies — 
Hector Picheux The m ignetism of steels An 
account of measurements made with three steels of 
v irying carbon content For forged annealed steels 
the permeability decreases with mere vse of c irbon — 
C Athanasiu Tht sensibility >f photographic plates 
containing mercury salts Of the mcicury salts 
studud the plites with niercunc iodide were the 
most sensitive with a maxim un in the green, the 
sensibility dccre ising rapidly and uniformly with the 
wave length Curves are given showing the relation 
between tl c sensibility and the wave length for 
mercuric and mercurous iodides mercurous bre tnide 
and chloride 1 Laffitte The formation of the 
exj losivc w ivc A study of the explosion of carbon 
bisulphide and oxygen utilising the photographic 
method of Mallard and le Chatolier —Alfred Marx 
and ]e in Rozi^res Ihe punfication of liquids by the 
sinultaneous iction of centrifugal fine ind the 
electric field The removal of c< Howl il matters in 
suspcnsicn from liquids has been ittempted by 
ccntufugil force ana by clcctncil fields but neither 
method has completely solved the problem on the 
industrial sc lie The use of an eltctro centrifugal 
separator (2700 turns per minute \ oltage gradient 
4000 volts per centimetre) has proved successful 
with dirty transformer oil the bre iking down voltage 
being increased from 19000 to 31000 volts This 
material remained practically unchanged when 
rotated at the same speed without m electrical field 
the lattci without rotation also proved ineffective — 
Paul Pascal The prepiration of sodium meta 
phosph vtc at a low temperature By the interaction 
of sodium ethylate and ethyl metaphosphate sodium 
melapliosphate is produced at a temperature between 
13° and 40° C Its cryoscoptc behaviour proves this 
salt to have the formula NaPO, differing from the 
polymers previously known The s ilt may be heated 
to 8oo° C without polymens ition —Pastureau and 
H Bernard Tetramethylgly cerol The chlorhydnn 
(CH,), C(OH) CHC 1 C(OH)(CH s ), the mode of 
preparation of which has already been described by 
the authors on treatment with an aqueous solution of 
potassium carbonate gives tetramethylglyecrol — 
Alfred Gillet A verification of the antioxygen power 
of the polyphenols relation between the fastness to 
light of dyes on the fibre and the presence m their 
molecule of the diphenol function (ortho or para ) 
With the exception of pyrazolone dyes and cotton 
fabrics dyed with a copper mordant great stability 
of d'ye* on fibre is closely related to the presence m 
the molecule of an o or p diphenol group —Ph 
Scheresehewsky and Ph Wehrle The study of 
clouds by synoptic photography (the cloud week) — 
J HtoudAs Tim preservation of seeds in inert gases 
Certain seeds (such as Geubera Jamesons) lose their 
germinating power after exposure to air for a few 
Weeks In sealed tubes in an inert gas (hydrogen or 
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carbon dioxide) the germinating power of seeds of this 
plant has been proved to be unchanged after eleven 
years The seeds of other plants have given similar 
results —L J Simon The determination of carbon 
m arable soil The method of wet combustion with 
silver bichromate is recommended —J M Lahy The 
graphical study of the stroke in typewriting The 
speed of typewriting is a function of the alternation 
of the hands No general rule can be given as to the 
number of fingers to be used , the touch is personal, 
and the most favourable mode of working can only 
be obtained by study of the individual —Auguste 
Lumiire The toxicity of autolysates and of tissue 
extracts—J Lopez-Lomba Changes in weight of 
the organs of the pigeon in the course of B-avitamin- 
osis Hie changes of weight in ten isolated organs 
of the pigeon fed with a diet deficient in B vitamins 
are shown graphically—Samec and V Isajevic The 
composition of glycogen A comparison of the 
properties of starch and glycogen There are various 
points of difference the most marked being the higher 
proportion of phosphorus in the glycogen —J Voicu 
The effect of humus in small and larger doses on the 
fixation of nitrogen by Azobacler chroococcum — 
Alphonse Labbi The influence of the increasing Ph 
of sea water on the rapidity of segmentation of the 
eggs of Halosydna and Sabell irw—Robert Dollfus 
The trematode of mother-of pearl in Provence mussels 
—Foveau de Courmelles The similitude of forms of 
shock in medicine their dangerous but avoidable 
superposition A discussion of anaphylactic shock pro¬ 
ducer! by X-ray treatment, and means of av ending it 


Cape Town 

Royal Society of South Africa, \pnl 18—Dr A 
Ogg, president, m the chair—C von Bond* Note 
on the Heterosomata (flat-fishes) of South Africa 
Some abnormalities arc discussed which are occasion 
ally found in pigment ition, scales, etc of flat-fish 
generally and in particular in some new species 
described —T Stewart Some notts on the drought 
of 192.2-23 on Table Mountain The first rainfall 
observitions on lablo Mountain were begun in 
January, 1881, when a gauge was placed at a spot 
called Disa Head, the elevation of which above the 
sea-level, is about 2500 feet Additional gauges were 
fixed until by the year 1900 there were eleven in all 
The average rainfall for 30 years on the highest 
portion of the mountain is about 75 inches The 
average for the same gauges for 1922 was about 66{ 
inches and there were ten years of the 30 when the 
average was lower On no previous dry season has 
the precipitation at Waai Kopje (elevation 3100 feet) 
—wnich gives results for 42 years—been so low as it 
has been for the seven months, Scptember-Marcli, 
1923 If the Disa Head station is taken as indicating 
the conditions at the 2300 feet level, the dry seasons 
of 1883-84, 1919-20, and 1920-21 were drier than the 
last one—J S Thomas The sulphide and hydro¬ 
sulphide of ammonium By the action of hydrogen 
sulphide on alcohohc solutions of ammonia at o° C , 
solutions were obtained in which the ratio [NH,]/[H f S] 
approximated to 1 is the solution consisted mainly 
of ammonium hydrosulphide Ammonia reacts with 
ammonium hydrosulphide suspended m ether ex¬ 
tremely slowly, but on the addition of a small quantity 
of alcohol a rapid reaction takes place and a heavy 
yellow oil separates, havmg the composition (NH 4 ), 
biNH, This substance is very unstable, and is 
extremely toxic When this oil is allowed to stand, 
transparent cubic crystals separate for which the 
ratio [NH,]/[H,S] was found to be 2 This substance 
appears to be anhydrous ammonium monosulpbide 
NO 2796, VOL. Ill] \ 
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New Methods of Crystal Analysis and their Bearing on Pure and Applied Science x 

By Sir William Bragg, K B E , FRS, 


I T is one of the most fascinating of all studies to 
trace back the properties of the substances that 
we see round about us to the manner and the details 
of their underlying structure There are in the world, 
or mdeed the universe, a certain number of different 
kmds of the atoms of which all things are made We 
know of rather more than ninety in all The science 
of radioactivity has brought to our notice atoms dis¬ 
tinguished by special powers of emitting radiations, 
but the list is not really increased thereby Exery- 
thing we see round about us, or are aware of when 
perhaps we cannot see, is built up by joining together 
these atoms in various ways and all the properties of 
substances, their infinite complications, powers, and 
beauties, are associated with the properties of the 
atoms even before construction is begun It is surely 
no wonder that we try to find out how this is done 
Chemistry itself has its origin in this quest One 
of its early successes was the explanation—incomplete, 
no doubt—of the part played by oxygen m the act of 
burning or rusting As chemistry has grown to its 
present magnitude all its findings have related to the 
part played by this or that atom or combination of 
atoms in determining the properties of various sub¬ 
stances The methods of chemistry are founded on 
the study of the behaviour of crowds The smallest 
portion of any substance handled in the laboratory 
contains billions of atoms, and the properties of the 
individual are inferred from the treatment of gross 
aggregates The chemist mixes together two liquids 
in certain proportions, observes, tests, and weighs the 
results, and he infers that atoms already grouped 
in certain combinations are ready to change to fresh 
groupings From his weighings he finds the proportions 
in which the atoms break with one another and re¬ 
combine He observes and measures their readiness 
to changfe partners Sometimes the exchange is so 
rapid that energy is liberated with explosive violence 
Sometimes it is so slow that it must be humed, either 
by the application of warmth or by other means, the 
quaintest of which is the action of a catalyst, a third 
body which promotes a new grouping without being 
finally concerned in it, as the chaperone of bygone 
days effected the introduction between two people 
anxious to meet eaclrother and then effaced herself 
The science of radioactivity takes up the study of 
£he atom in a totally different way It finds that 
sometimes atoms are endowed with movement so 
rapid that the individual has enough energy to make 
its own mark In the spinthariscope of twenty-five 

1 Sixth Trueman Wood Leotuw, delivered el the Royal Society of Arison 

January 


years ago Sir William Crookes showed the separate and 
visible flashes which were made when a succession of 
helium atoms, shot out from radium, struck a phos¬ 
phorescent screen Each impact made its little flash 
of light just as when a pebble is dropped at night into 
a phosphorescent sea This is a typical experiment 
belonging to the science of radioactivity, typical m 
that it deals with the individual and not with the 
crowd In this science there is very little concern 
with the combinations of atoms It leads more to a 
study of the nature of the internal structure of the 
atom that is why if we wish to understand the atom’s 
inner mechanism we turn to the work which J J 
Thomson, Rutherford, Aston, and others arc doing 
I he new methods with which I deal here attack the 
question from yet another aspect, based on the recog¬ 
nition of the properties of crystals on one hand and 
of X-rays on the other 

A crystal that has grown without disturbance pre¬ 
sents surfaces of brilliant polish which make with each 
other angles of characteristic and invariable magnitude 
Sometimes one face grows abnormally as compared 
to others, on account, it may be, of some disposing 
cause in the circumstances in which the crjstal was 
formed, but in crystals of the same substance the 
angles between corresponding faces are always exactly 
the same There are not, usually, many different 
kmds of faces on a crystal Often on careful examina¬ 
tion it is found that there are not more than three or 
four If we examine specimens of the same crystal 
which seem at first sight to differ in form, we find that 
the difference is nothing more than an unequal develop¬ 
ment of the various types of face An outward pre¬ 
sentment so simple as this must impiv a like simplicity 
in internal design There must be a unit of pattern 
which contains but few atoms and, repeated again and 
again through space, makes up the whole crystal The 
idea has long been familiar to the crystallographer, 
but he could not push the corresponding interpreta¬ 
tion to its limits he had no clue to guide him, no 
methods of examining the actual details of the design 
The reason of the failure is not difficult to understand 
the details were too fine to be distinguished under 
the most powerful microscope Nor is this a mere 
question of a lack of technical skill which might be 
removed at some future time It will never be possible 
to see the arrangements of atoms in a crystal 

When we say that we see any particular thing, 
what we really do is to observe some change which 
the thing has made m the light waves which reach our 
eyes after they have been reflected or scattered or in 
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some other way affected by the thing that is seen 
This means that the thmg itself must be comparable 
in sjze with the wave-length of light We could not 
expect to gather from the behaviour of a breaker as 
it rushed up the beach information as to the size and 
form of the individual grains of sand over which it 
had passed We might expect, however, to be able 
to gather information as to the extent of a reef from 
observation of the degree to which it had stilled the 
waves that traversed it before they reached the shore 
Now the diameter of an atom is quite a thousand times 
less than the length of the light-waves which affect 
our tjes Consequently it is out of the question that 
we should ever see it in the sense that we can see small 
objects even under the microscope A very simple 
way to realise this point is to consider that the atoms 
form part of the very lenses of the microscope, and, 
if we tried to increase our power of microscopic \ision 
by redesigning the optical arrangement, the lenses 
would have become, so to speak, granular and have 
lost their optical properties long before we were able 
to “ see atoms by their aid ” The fact is that light¬ 
waves are adapted for ordinary seeing, and that by 
the microscope we have stretched their proper range 
some thousands of times Nothing that wc can ever 
do with ordinary light will give us the magnification 
of a hundred million times, which is what we require if 
we are to study the atoms themselves We want a new 
sort of light of immensely finer quality than ordinary 
light, and we have been fortunate enough to find this 
in the X-rays X-rays are simply a form of light the 
wave-length of which is ten thousand times shorter than 
that of the light with which we see in the normal way 
There is one more point to be made clear before 
we can realise how the combination of X-rays and 
the crystal has opened up a new vista Although 
the X-ray is so fine in structure that it can really be 
affected by the mdiv idual atom, the magnitude of that 
effect is too small to be of any use it is here that the 
crystal helps us We remember that there is in the 
crystal a perfectly regular repetition of some simple 
pattern or combination of atoms When X-rays 
sweep over them, whatever effect one of the units has, 
all its fellows have also, and so on the whole there 
is a combined action big enough in its results to be 
detected by instruments designed for the purpose 
In somewhat the same way, to take an example, each 
tmy furrow on a piece of mother-of-pearl is of the 
right order of width to have an effect on the light 
which is reflected by the whole piece, but the magni 
tude of one such effect is not enough to make an im¬ 
pression on our eyes However, on the surface of the 
pearl there are many thousands of such furrows very 
like one another and running more or less in the same 


direction, and what one furrow does the others do also 
It is this combined or multiplied action which so 
affects the light as to give the beautiful play of colour 
associated with mother-of-pearl 

Now we have all the factors essential to the new 
methods the X-rays for fineness of vision and the 
crystal for combination in the action of the atoms upon 
the X-rays It is not necessary now to go into further 
details, it is only needful to realise that there is an 
mstrument called the X-ray spectrometer in which 
the reaction between the X-rays and the atomic arrange¬ 
ments enables us to study the form and size and disposi¬ 
tion or structure of the atomic patterns of the crystal 

Every crystal is in a way a long avenue down which 
we can look and see at the far end of it the most primi¬ 
tive groupings of the atoms The wonder is that we 
should be able to look so far, that the structure of the 
crystal should be so finished and so unvarying from 
first to last that our observation of a crystal big enough 
to handle should tell us no more and no less than the 
properties of the one little unit of pattern If the 
diamond in a nng were increased to the size of the 
earth the individual carbon atoms would only be about 
as big as tennis balls Yet so faithful is the mformation 
which X-rays and crystals give us that we can compare, 
and indeed measure, the distances from atom to atom 
with an error less than 1 part in 1000 This new power, 
which is surely wonderful enough, we naturally apply 
to the further elucidation of the problem which I 
described at the beginning We try to find out, by 
fresh means, the relations between the properties of 
substances and the nature of the atomic structures 
of which they consist 

It might be objected that a crystal is something 
special and that most bodies do not show the perfect 
crystalline form The difficulty is apparent, not real 
In the first place, far more substances are crystalline 
than would be supposed, and actually every substance 
would more naturally develop into a perfect and 
characteristic crystal than into any other form The 
crystal is the natural condition Bodies which seem 
to us to present no crystalline appearance at all are 
often aggregates of mmute crystals jammed together 
miscellaneously or held like a mush in a semi-liquid 
matrix Often, agam, as in the case of liquids, the 
various atoms and molecules have not had time nor 
peace enough to arrange themselves as they would 
Even if many of the substances in the behaviour of 
which we are most mterested, such as iron and steel, are 
far in form from the perfect crystal, yet we may expect 
to arrive m the end at an understanding of their 
structure by the separate examination of the few 
definite forms of crystal of which, as we know well, 
the whole mixed mass is compounded 
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We may now go on to consider individual cases It 
is, perhaps, natural to a new form of inquiry to deal 
with particular instances of its application as they 
have been so far made, rather than to attempt bioad 
generalisations As wc consider each case let us look 
at it from the point of view already emphasised I et 
us try to see how the properties of the whole ciystal 
depend strictly upon and arc, indeed, an index to the 



properties of the atoms and atomic combinations ol 
which it is made 

The diamond is, perhaps, the best to begin with 
Its unique qualities dispose us to expect a structure 
which is equall) distinguished, and so it turns out to 
be Ihe structure is figured in the accompanying 
sketch (Fig 1) It may look at first sight somewhat 
complicated, but when it is examined closely it is found 
that the whole story is told in one sentcncc Tat h itom 
has four neighbours regularly disposed ibout it In 
other words, the four make a regular tetrahedron, and 
the first atom is at the centre of it In the arrangement 
so determined bv X-ray analysis wt recognise at once 
an agreement with one of the most important deduc¬ 
tions of the chemist, the so-called tetravalcncv of the 
carbon atom, which means a tendency to associate 
itself with its neighbours bv four bonds of equal 
strength The hardness and strength of the diamond 
are based on the simplicity and regularity of this 
tetrahedron arrangement, and in addition on the 
strength of the tie between atom and atom We find 
that atoms are fastened together bv bonds of two or 
three different types, the one here illustrated is the 
strongest of all Every atom, we know nowadays, 
consists of a central core, which is positively electrified, 
and of a sufficient number of negative bodies of a 
second kind called electrons to balance the positive 
charge on the core The diamond is an example of 
manv cases where neighbouring atoms share electrons 
and build them each into their own structure It is 
somewhat analogous to the sharing of party-walls by 


the houses of <1 terrace Yet it cim be seen that the 
structure is obviously weaker m certain directions than 
in others Such are tilt horizontal planes m the figure 
These are called the cleavage planes The diamond- 
worker takes advintage of the fact, using it skilfully 
instead of grinding An excellent example is to be 
found m the exhibit of the Crown Jewels in the 1 ower, 
w here the m inner of e leaving one of the gre it diamonds 
is shown Ilicrc is a second pline ot cleavage, which 
is onh used l>\ workmen of the greatest skill as it is 
much more difficult to bring off the operation succcss- 
lulh It is it right angles to the plane of the first kind 
Ihe telriludi il foim of strue ture is often reproduced 
in the form of the whole diunond though no one, I 
behtve knows extetlv why the faces of the tetrahedron 
are often rounded litis does not mein tint the 
layers of tht itoms ue curved hut simplv that they 
lit on one mother like 1 scries of steps \ structure 
so tightlv hound together is brillnntly tie ir fiom the 
optical point of view 

There is mother form of e irhon crystal, that of 
graphite or blick It id,the properties of which sum so 
different lrom those of tht diunond that it is difficult 
to behtve tliev art of the s tint element and, moreover, 
of much the same construction One common ftature 
is of great interest, namtlv, the existence in both cases 
of lay ers of atoms arr mgecl 111 hexagonal pattern It is 
difficult to express in words, but the illustration (I'tg 2) 
will make it clear I ach atom is still bound to three 



of its neighbours bv the same strong ties as before, 
but the fourth is broken and a weaker lengthier 
connexion is substituted All this is ieproduced m 
the outwird ippcarance of graphite Its ervstals are 
badlv feirmed, but are more 01 less in hexugonal 
columns, which split up with the greatest ease into 
thin leaves at right angles to the column axis So 
easy, indeed, is this cleavage that the pounding of a 
mass of graphite in a mortar is ludicrouslv ineffective 
The leaves simply multiply themselves more and more 
One leaf slides on another very easilv, yet the atoms 
in each leaf hold well together It is the combination 

1 3 
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of these qualities that gives to graphite its lubricating 
powers If you slip on the black-leaded hearthstone, 
it is because some of the layers which are sticking to 
the sole of your shoe slide on othtrs which cling to the 
stone I do not know that you can find a better 
example of the relation between the external features 
of a crystal and its elementary structure One change 
has converted the hard diamond into the soft, slipping 
graphite, and it is easy to see that the results arc 
exactly what one would expect from the nature of 
the change 

Now we mav pass on to another structure which 
is much like that of the diamond, namely, that of ice 
(Fig 3) The fundamental element of the design is again 
the fact that an atom, 
oxvgen m this case, is 
surrounded symmetric¬ 
ally bv four other atoms 
of like kind, the latter 
making a regular tetra¬ 
hedron of which the 
former is the centre 
But there is tins differ¬ 
ence between diamond 
and ice that in the 
latter case an atom of 
a second type, namely, 
hydrogen, is inserted 
between everv pair of 
oxegen atoms Thus, 
the immediate neigh¬ 
bours of each oxvgen 
are four hydrogens As 
every hydrogen has 
only two oxvgen atoms 
as neighbours, there are twice as many hydrogens as 
oxygens m the structure That is, of course, in agree¬ 
ment with the known composition of water 

Htre, also, as in diamond and graphite, are to be 
found laytrs m which the atoms are arranged in a 
hexagonal pattern Arctic explorers have described 
a hexagonal structure in the ice-floes, the block break¬ 
ing up into hexagonal vertical columns resembling the 
pillars of the Giant’s Causeway But the most beauti¬ 
ful ice-crystals are found in the snowflakes or m the 
frost figures on the wmdow The forms are of an 
intneate delicacy based always on the hexagon and 
on the angle of 6o° In the model which is illustrated 
the foreshadowing of the sixfold symmetry is shown 
The featheriness of the snow is the outward expression 
of the lightness of the pattern, which resembles lace 
rather than a continuous structure It is clear that 
the atoms could be packed more tightly, and that must 
have something to do with the fact that when ice is 


compressed it tends to melt It is not easy to under¬ 
stand why the atoms jom together m this of all possible 
ways It is evident that particular points m the 
structure of one atom are linked up with corresponding 
points in the structure of another Such considera¬ 
tions have, no doubt, to do with the internal structure 
of the atoms themselves, 

It is a curious fact that when a tetrahedral structure 
is found, aS m the cases of diamond and ice, there is 
an alternative with respect to one of the details By 
a slight structural cliange somewhat difficult to describe 
in words, the tetrahedral arrangement of the diamond 
becomes the usual hexagonal arrangement of ice 
Mr Whipple has directed my attention to a paper 
written about a hundred vears ago, m which the 
author descrilies ice-crvstals of peculiar form which 
he had found on the wooden bridge of Queen’s College 
Cambridge It is possible to make out from the 
description that m this case the ice had grown as a 
diamond would do the effect is described as one of 
great beauty and brilliance 

There is one feature of the rarbon structures which 
is of great interest The hexagonal ring of six atoms 
is to he found both in diamond and graphite Now, a 
whole branch of chemistry of first-rate importance is 
concerned with the examination of substances of 
which such a ring forms the essential element of 
design When an atom of hydrogen^ is attached to 
each atom of carbon the ring with its fringe is the 
molecule of benzene The ring is an extraordinarily 
persistent combination 

Organic chemists have learnt that they can detach at 
will one or more of the hydiogens, replacing them by 
somewhat more complicated groups, such as the pair 
of oxygen and hvdrogen atoms called the “ hydroxyl 
group,” or the “ nitro group,” consisting of one nitrogen 
I and two oxygens, and so on In this way an immense 
' number of different substances are formed of widely 
varying properties They occur in the work of the 
dye chemists, in the manufacture of explosives, in the 
studv of living organisms, and, m fact, constitute a 
most important class of bodies Chemists have 
inferred the existence of these rings by reasoning 
processes of really wonderful accuracy and power It 
is natural to suppose that the nng-which we find in 
our structures is the very ring which has been the 
concern of the organic chemist 

We have tried to put this idea to the test, and so 
far, I think, with success We can measure this ring 
m the diamond It is just one hundred millionth of 
an inch across, and we can make good estimates of 
the enlargements that must result from such substitu¬ 
tions for the hydrogens as I have already described. 
We can then measure the space which the rings, modi- 
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fled or not, occupy in the organic Crystal, and we get 
a very satisfactory fit (Fig 4) 

We have, for example, estimated the size and form 
of the molecules of naphthalene and anthracene on 
the assumption that they consist respectively, of two 
benzene rings, and three benzene rings, m line, in 
accordance with chemical evidence We have found, 
by X-ray analysis, the size and form of the unit 
cells (Fig 6), a simple calculation shows that two 
molecules have to be packed into the cell in each case, 
the crystals, it should be observed, nre isomorphous 



It is found that the molecules pack into place very 
well, if they are arranged as in the sketch of big 4 
The figure refers to naphthalene, but the modification 
required for anthracene is readily conceived, and, 
indeed, it appears that the cell in one case is exactly 
as much longer than m the other as would be expected 
considering that the anthracene molecule contains one 
more rmg than the naphthalene Here again we may 
sec m the structure of this little unit of naphthalene,, 
which contains two double rmgs, everything that fore¬ 
shadows the properties of the whole crystal Why is 
the substance so light ? Because the structure is so 
lace-like and there arc so many empty spaces Why 
docs it break up so easily mto thm flakes ? Because 
the molecules lie side by side somewhat like corn bent 
by the wind, and their side-to-side attachments differ 
from tlioSfe that are end to end the latter bre ik more 
easily and the substance naturally splits up mto lasers, 
each of which is like a velvet pile, the fibres of which 
represent the molecules Why does the substance 
melt so easily ? Because all the attachments of mole¬ 
cule to molecule are feeble and break up under dis¬ 
turbances due to heat And so we mav go on If we 
attach a hydroxvl group to the side of the molecule 
we see the fibres of»the pile open out sideways If 
we attach it at the ends, we find the fibres grow longer , 
the two substances formed m this way are well known 
in the dye industry 

, We have recently been examining the crystalline 
{Otm of a number of the organic substances, and have 
learnt something of a very interesting system which | 


governs the packing It holds for all crystals ap¬ 
parently, but is very plain in the organic field There 
are two stages in the process of the formation of the 
crystal from the original atoms hirst of all, the 
atoms arc grouped mto < ompames which the chemist 
calls “ molecules ” ( hemistry has com erned itself 

1 irgely with the study of the molecule, and particularly 
with the molci ule in the free state, as m a liquid or a 
gas In the second stage the molci ules, retaining their 
composition if not their exact form, are packed 
together to make the crystal pattern it is tins stage 
which is the subject of our present considerations, 
and c«in be anahsed bv tht X ray methods Take 
a simple example — lwo atoms of hydrogen and 
one of oxvgen make up the water molecule It is 
a company of atoms strongly tied together m an 
alb nice whuh stands inuih rough treatment I lie 
molecules can exist in a state of independence as 
steam or water vapour in a condition of semi- 
lndcpcndcncc they issouatc themselves together as 
water We know how nmih care has been given to 
the study of the water molecule in both these states 
Now in the second stage the molci ulcs are arranged 
side by side and end to end to form the crvstal of ice 
It has been necessary to take iwav much of their 
motion in older to induce them to take the new form 
Ihev arc no longer running hither and t hither, twisting 
and spinning with the energy of their motion I hey 
lie more quictlv now, still quivering, no doubt, but 
tied togttlier so that they can no longer change ap¬ 
preciably their relative positions Ihev aic now the 
crvstal to lie investigated by the new methods the 
result is shown m hie 3, dreadv described 
We find that when the molci ules are picked into 
the crystal pattern—and they do not seem to suffer 
much in the process—they 
arc put together just as any - 
one would try to pac k a box 
w ith objects all alike in shape 
but individually of irregular 
or, one might say, of awk 
ward foim How would 
you pack a box full of 
boots ? You would natur¬ 
ally put them m pairs, the 
right I wot over the left in 
the familiar way It is just 
such methods of packing that are followed in a 
crystal It is convenient to illustrate by means of 
models Here are a number of wooden “ shoes ” 
which art to represent molecules without symmetry 
in their form Take four of them and put them to¬ 
gether m the manner illustrated (h lg 5) The result is a 

pattern which possesses a certain amount of symmetry, 
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the same, in fact, as that of the boxes m lug 6 'lhis 
is a very convenient form for parking, and it appears 
that a majority of known crystals pack together in 
this way All of them show the symmetry that might 



be expected L hey are exactly alike on cither side 
of a dividing plant in other words, thev are exactly 
like their reflection in a mirror They lnvc too, an 
"axis of symmetry ”, a half turn about the axis 
brings no apparent change Pig 7 is an illustration 



of a crystal of this kind The X-rav methods show 
us that there are four molecules m the unit of pattern, 
and that they are arranged m the manner described 
It is very interesting to observe the result of a 
different arrangement Sometimes a set of four are 
arranged as in Pig 8, like two pairs of shoes back 



V it 8 — rht iclatne orientations but not the relative positions of the four 
mok ules w tb* crj fetal umt cell in M»s»r< mol 

to back The top and bottom are now unlike, but 
there is a greater symmetry in other directions We 
have recently examined a crystal substance, resorcinol, 
which is built on this pattern, its external form is 
shown in Fig 9 The fundamental molecule is a 
benzene ring m which two hydrogens have been re¬ 
placed by two hydroxyl (oxygen-hydrogen) groups 


The crystal shows clearlv different forms at its two 
ends, the difference of which is shown in another very 
interesting wav If the crystal is warmed, one end of 
it becomes positively electrified and the other negatively 
We have been able to go some way to the actual 
determination of the 
relative positions of the 
molecules the results 
arc shown in l*ig 10 
There arc two sets of 
planes perpendu ular to 
the axis, which in the 
cry stal occur alternately 
In each plane there are 
two types of molecule, 
counting difference of 
orientation as difference 
of type The pi tin lines 
in the diagram show the 
arrangement of the two 
ty pcs 1 ving in the plane of 
the paper, and arc marked 
A find D One of them 
can be obtained from the 
other bv a revolution 
through 180 0 in the plane They are joined by 
long and by short lines, the former containing the 
oxygens of the hydroxyl groups The arrangement 
of the next plane, above or below the first, is shown 
by the dotted lines the molecules m this plane can 
be obtained from those m the first by reflections, with 
proper translations, across planes that are perpendicu¬ 



lar to the paper and cut it in lmes parallel to either of 
the sides of the rectangle The arrangement is clearly 
governed by the necessity of fitting the molecules to¬ 
gether so as to accommodate the hydroxyl attachment 
Another case of great interest and importance is 
the two-molecule cell, the two being exactly alike 
How would you pack a box with boots all nght-footed 
or all left-footed ? You cannot find a wav of packing 



f ic q — Rcorcmoi u rlmtni ic pyr* 
muial crystal havim, two plane* 
of K\mincti> AfDCH and 
PQROr andan axis of digomil 
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which will make the result symmetrical on either side 
of a plane Neither do you find a crystal, built on 
such a basis, to have right and left symmetry The 
crystal of tartaric acid, investigation of the properties 
of which established the fame of Pasteur, is an excellent 



example Its peculiar form is shown in Fig u A 
recent publication by Mr Astbury gives the proof 
that there are two molecules m the unit cell Their 
mode of arrangement m terms of “ shoes ” which art 
of one kind only, is shown in Fig 12 The arrange¬ 



ment of the atoms in one molecule represented in 
Fig 12 bv one shoe, is shown in Fig 13 A model 
of the crystal is shown in Fig 14, and diagrammatic 
representations of the atoms in two adjacent molecules 
are given in Fig 15 (a) and ( b) one of these figures is 
right-handed and the other left The most striking 



Tio 13 —Molecule of tartaric at id 


physical property of the crystal is its power of rotating 
the plane of polarisation of light which traverses it 
It has long been guessed that there must be some 
spiral arrangement, in the structure and this is 
beautifully confirmed in the model There are, in 
fact, two spirals This is somewhat imexjiected, but 
it explains m a delightful way a property which has 
been obscure One of the spirals is in the interior 
of the molecule itself and is certainly permanent when 
the crystal is dissolved That accounts for the fact 


that tartaric acid in solution is “ active,” that is to 
say, can exercise its rotatorv power But the second 
spiral is a twist brought m by the necessity of fitting 



the molecules in their pla< es It is a peculiarity of 
the crystal structure, not of the molecule it is a right- 
handed screw if the first is a left-handed sert w, and 
vice versa \lso it appears to he more powerful in 
its (fleet on the light, so that when the tartaric acid 



as a crystal rotates light m one sense, m solution it 
rotates light in the opposite sense Here, again, 
the intricate effects of the whole crystal are directly 
referred to structural details 

It is to be observed that in this case there could 
be no question of the existence m the crystal of two 
molecules related to one another as right to left I'or 
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the mirror reflection of a right-handed screw is a left- 
handed screw, and the whole eflect depends on a want 
of balance In this case also there is a plane of 
cleavage, passing through the points where the 
molecules join each other end to end 
Quartz is another example of a crystal possessing 
rotatory power, and like tartaric acid it contains a 
special element m its construction The X-ray 



methods make this very clear, and give us also 
some indications as to the structural system In 
the model shown in Fig 16 the large balls represent the 
atoms of silicon and the smaller those of oxvgen The 
spiral character of the fundamental crystal is beauti¬ 
fully manifested in its outward form The illustration 
(Fig 17) shows the two possible forms of the crystal, 



Fit 17 —Right and left handed quartz. 


right-handed and left, a certain set of small faces gives 
to each crystal a spiral appearance 
These various examples have been given as illustra¬ 
tions of the tasks which the new method of crystal 
analysis undertakes They belong to a new field of 
research, akin to chemistry m that they seek to refer 
the properties of substances to the nature of the 
elements of construction Chemistry has, however, 
concerned itself m the mam with the relatively free 
molecules of liquids and gases here we deal with 
the properties of the solid Our concern is to explain 
the strength and elasticities of materials, their power 
of conducting electricity and heat, their electrical 


properties, optical properties all these character* * 
istics and many more, in terms of the structure » 
as revealed by the X-ray analysis Here are, we " 
may say, the contributions of the method to pure 
science 

It is natural to say something of the possible appli¬ 
cation to applied science The properties of solid 
materials are of such fundamental interest to all arts 
and crafts that any new insight mto their origin is 
necessarily important But, at the same time, appli¬ 
cations of science to industry are always unexpected 
in nature and time What we have now to do from 
the purely scientific side lies plain before us how 
and when any result will have practical value cannbt 
be foreseen 

Much attention has been given to the immensely 
interesting problems of the crystallisation of iron and 
steel Westgren m Sweden, Bam m America, and 
others, have done good work on the structure of the 
various forms of iron, a, ft, y, and 8 

In Great Britain, the effect of the crystalline form 
on the strength of a material has been examined by 
G I Taylor and Miss Elam in the case of the beautiful 
aluminium crystals of Prof Carpenter The crystals 
are very easy to deform because certain planes of 
easy slip traverse the whole crystal, and these planes 
are always the first to give way The X-rays show 
the structure of the crystals and the position of the 
planes When the large crystals are broken up into 
smaller, oriented in all ways, the material becomes 
stronger because m whatever way a stress is brought 
to bear some of the crystals are ready to bear it 

Kaolmitc, which can be examined, though in the 
form of a very fine powder, shows clearly a crystalline 
structure by the same methods it can be shown 
that the structure disappears when the temperature 
is raised to a certain point These facts were, at 
least m part, anticipated by the scientific branches of 
the pottery industry but this method provides a 
useful confirmation, and further investigation promises 
to be very interesting Calcined at 900° C, a new 
crystalline structure appears and when the tempera¬ 
ture has been sufficiently raised, the X-rays show that 
siUimanmte has formed 

Such examples are mere pointers in a direction nr 
which we may hope there will be a great movement 
m time to come Our first aim is to develop the new 
methods as pure science A broad, straight road 
opens out before us, and the going is good As we 
travel along it we shall, doubtless, find many sidd ^ 
turnings leading to useful applications, but we must '' 
not expect them until we are right opposite to them. 
Our first and obvious duty is to travel down the - 1 
high-road as far as it will take us 
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The Organisation of Research in India. 

T HE remarkable results that have been achieved 
in recent years in India by scientific plant¬ 
breeding are strikingly illustrated by a table contained 
in “ A Review of Agricultural Operations in India,” 
recently published by the Government of India 
(Calcutta Superintendent of Government Printing, 

1923) 

In the season 1921-22 the area under new and 
improved varieties of crops was returned at nearly 
3I million acres To this should be added a large area 
(partii ularly of wheat and cotton) laid down with seed 
obtained from other sources than official Seed Depots 
Of the above-mentioned area, no less than approxi¬ 
mately ij million acres were under improved cottons, 
yielding in some cases an increased profit to the culti¬ 
vators of 2or per acre But in regard to this crop, 
Indian administrators are still not satisfied with the 
progress made An Indian Central Cotton Committee 
was appointed to examine the whole problem of cotton 
growing and marketing This Committee reported in 
August last, and already the Indian Government has 
adopted one of its recommendations and passed an Act 
authorising the levy of a cess of 4d per bale of cotton 
exported and consumed in mills, the money so raised 
to be used to create a Central Fund for Cotton Research 
It is estimated that this cess will produce about 
45,000/ per annum (or one-and-a half times the total 
amount originally set aside for agricultural research 
in Great Britain by the Development Commission) 
The greater portion of this sum will be devoted to the 
creation of a Cotton Breeding and Seed Distribution 
Institute, to be established, probably at Indore, m 
Central India In addition, a definite scheme for 
research m technological problems has been formulated 
An experimental spinning plant will be provided for 
this purpose Further, an information bjureau has been 
started for the collection and distribution of trade and 
agricultural information It is probable that the 
central breeding station at Indore will be placed under 
the direction of Mr and Mrs Howard, whose successful 
work at Pusa in wheat-breeding is well known m Great 
Britain 

The Central Cotton Committee has also been instru¬ 
mental in securing the enactment of measures designed 
to cope with the difficulties peculiar to the improvement 
of the cotton crop Cotton being a plant which, 
usually, is cross-fertilised, an improved variety cannot 
be handled m a small way Consequently, an Act has 
been passed which gives the Government power to 
notify a particular area (generally 9000 square miles) 
for protection, and so prevent, over a large region, 
the sowing of any variety other than that which it is 
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desired to introduce The official regulation of cotton J 
“ gins ” and presses is also likely to be introduced 
All these measures are an example of energetic and 
purposeful action taken by Government, under “the 
inspiration of results achieved by research in the 
interests of agriculture The progress already made 
has, no doubt, been favoured by the great field which 
the Indian crops provide for plant improvement 
(There is no space to tell of the achievements m the 
breeding of sugar-cane, but the distressed agriculturists 
of Great Britain will read with envy of a crop of an 
improved variety of sugar-cane yielding 60 tons of raw 
cane per acre, as against a normal 20 tons, worth at a 
moderate estimate 60/) But when favourable condi¬ 
tions are allowed for, there remains the fact that the 
Gov ernment appreciates, and has been quick to develop 
economically, the results of scientific work It was not 
content to let these results rest at the laboratory stage 
What could be accomplished by similar methods in 
Great Britain it is difficult to say, some remnants of en¬ 
lightened despotism still linger in India, and can be used 
quickly and effectively in the interests of progress, but 
it might be worth considering whether in the present 
sorry plight of agriculture some measure of action 
similar to that followed in India could not be taken In 
particular, the idea of creating a research fund by the 
levy of a cess on the product that it is desired to 
improve may be worthy of consideration Bacon, 
cheese, butter, wool, flax are examples of products that 
are imported into Britain m large quantities, to the 
detriment of the home producer Is organised research 
powerless to help ? There can be no doubt as to the 
answer, but our politicians, while ready to give lip- 
service to the value of “ education and research,” and 
even grants of money in aid of experimental work, have 
failed to show an adequate appreciation of the need of 
following up the achievements of research by adminis¬ 
trative action, such as that so effectively taken by the 
Government of India 


Shield Tunnelling 

'Shield and Compressed Air Tunnelling By B H M 
Hewctt and S Johannesson Pp x + 465 (New 
York and London McGraw-Hill Book Co Inc, 
1922 ) 25 s 

F late vears engineers have been driven more and 
more to find a location for railways, roadways, 
and large water-mains below the surface of the ground 
In cities, bv going underground the cost of acquiring 
valuable property is escaped In crossing rivers, a 
tunnel may be less expensive than a bridge A method 
has been devised for tunnelling m soft or water-bearing 
ground m which the miners work in a shield and an 
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inrush of water is prevented by compressed air In- ' 
this method nngs of cast-iron segments are erected in 
the shield, forming a water-tight lining, and as each 
section is completed the shield is driven forward by 
hvdrauhc jacks, leaving the lining to support the rock 
or earth The more difficult the ground the greater is 
the advantage of thi$ method of working The number 
of tunnels which have been so driven m different 
countries is now large, but though the method is simple 
in principle the difficulties and dangers met with in 
carrying it out are among the most serious which tax 
the skill and experience of the engineer and contractor 

Information about shield tunnelling is scattered in 
the proceedings of professional societies, and the treatise 
of Messrs Hewett and Johannesson is one of the first 
m which the data of past experience are gathered 
together and the attempt is made to formulate 
principles and rules of practice It is an excellent 
treatise, full of information, well illustrated, and com¬ 
petently discussed 

Brunei patented the first shield, and bv its help over¬ 
came the very great difficulties of driving the first 
tunnel under the Thames (1825-1843) In 1869, 
Barlow promoted the construction of the Tower Subway 
for foot passengers under the Thames When con¬ 
tractors feared to undertake the work, a young engineer, 
Greathead, designed a new form of shield and completed 
the tunnel in a vear This was in dry London clay 
Then, when such difficulty was expenenced in driving 
the two Hudson River tunnels in water-bearing silt at 
New York that the work was temporarily abandoned, 
Greathead and Baker carried it on for 2000 feet by a 
shield and compressed air Stopped again by want of 
capital, the tunnels were completed m 1904 by Jacobs 
Later the Blackwall and Rotherhithe tunnels under the 
Thames and others abroad were successfully con¬ 
structed by the same method Descriptions of these 
and a full bibliography are given m this treatise 
The cast-iron lining for shield-driven tunnels is now 
in general use The space between the lining and 
ground is filled by cement grout, forced by compressed 
air through holes in the lining, and the interior is made 
fair by brick or concrete The joints of the lining are 
caulked with rust cement There is a bulkhead behind 
the shield through which the compressed air is forced, 
and it contains airlocks for men and materials The 
shield is driven forward by hydraulic jacks, working 
with pressures up to 6000 pounds per sq m. and 
exerting a total force amounting to 6000 tons m some 
cases Usually m the shield is a hydraulic erector for 
lifting and placing the cast-iron segments and mechani¬ 
cal excavators for removing the soil at the face It i 
may give an idea of the complex arrangements neces-, 
sary if it is stated that among the equipment required 
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* Me a low-pressure plant for supplying air to keep back 
the water, a high-pressure plant to supplv compressed 
air for working rock drills and other tools, a service 
" water supply for grouting and washing, an electric light 
and power supply , and transportation plant A useful 
* chapter is one on the working force needed, the rate of 
progress m different cases, and the cost 

The authors give a theory of the stresses in the 
tunnel lining, a subject hitherto far too much neglected, 
designs having followed rule-of-thumb methods This 
is not a suitable occasion for discussing a mathematical 
theory The mode of treatment is unusual, but the 
results arc interesting The authors seem to underrate 
the erection stresses due to the weight The most 
important external load is the earth pressure The 
theory of earth pressure of Rankine is adopted, in 
which c depending on the angle of repose is the ratio of 
the “ active ” horizontal pressure to the vertical pres¬ 
sure and i/c the ratio of the “ passive ” resistance of 
the earth, if the structure presses against it and is on 
the point of displai ing it But the statements (p 76) 
that if the active horizontal pressures are not suffi¬ 
ciently large in relation to the vertical pressures the 
tunnel will have a tendency to deflect horizontally, and 
(P 53 ) that if k lies between c and ijc the tunnel lining 
will not be subject to a moment, require more justifi¬ 
cation 

An interesting chapter is that on compressed air 
illness and the precautions to prevent it The cause is 
the absorption of an excess of nitrogen by the blood— 
disengaged if the pressure is reduced lhe cure is 
careful limitation of the period of work and slow decom¬ 
pression If m spite of precautions cases of illness 
occur, the remedy is to recompress and decompress more 
slowly For this a hospital lock is provided 

W C U 


Colour-Vision and Colour Vision Theories 

(l) Colour Vision A Discussion of the Leading 
Phenomena and their Physical Laws By Prof W 
Peddie Pp xii + 208 (London E Arnold and 
Co , 1922 ) 12s 6 d net 

(a) Colour and Methods of Colour Reproduction By 
Dr L C Martin With Chapters on Colour Printing 
and Colour Photography, by Wilham Gajnble Pp 
jpu + 187 (LondOta, Glasgow and Bombay Blackie 

and Sons, Ltd ,'1923) 12s bd net 

HERE are no subjects on which discussion and 
demonstration are more needed than^ those of 
vision and colour vision The trichromatic theory as 
presented by Helmholtz was the best theory in relation 
' Ao the facts known at the time, but the difficulties of 
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the theory were thoroughly recognised by him That 
it was a theory and not a fact was stated by Helmholtz 
That all colours can be matched by a mixture of three 
selected simple colours is a fact, but the statement 
that there is an underlying trichromatic basis is not 
only not a fact, but it is also not supported by any fact 
which cannot be explained in another way, and there 
is the most conclusive evidence that this is not the 
case, while another explanation is completely con¬ 
sistent with the facts The state of chaos existing m 
many minds with regard to colour vision is due to the 
assumption that the trichromatic theory is a fact If 
the theory be denied there is no evidence for it, and this 
w'as known to Helmholtz 

(1) Prof Pcddie’s book is an uncompromising accept¬ 
ance of the theory as a fact I he book is an admirable 
exposition of the functions of three variables but no 
attempt is made to answer any of the objections to 
the theory or to show how the theory is consistent 
with known facts In this respect the author differs 
from other writers, who admit that something more 
is required If we regard colour perception as dev eloped 
secondarily to light perception, as it undoubtedly was, 
we can form a scries from total colour blindness to 
super-normal colour perception 1 he colours differing 
most physically in wave-length being first discriminated, 
these gradually approached each other until green was 
discriminated in the centre as a new colour, then yellow, 
then blue, then orange, and lastly indigo The ex¬ 
planation, therefore, why red and green make yellow 
when mixed is, that yellow havmg replaced the red- 
green of a previous state of development, the colour 
perception is not sufficiently developed to discriminate 
between a mixture of red and green and simple yellow 

No two accounts of the trichromatic theory agree, 
and the theory is loaded with subsidiary hypotheses, 
many of them quite inconsistent with each other , that 
is to sav, one will explain one set of facts but not another 
set of facts for which a different arrangement is required 
Space will not permit of more than a few of the very 
long list of objections to the trichromatic theory being 
given here If a mixture of spectral lights red, green, 
and violet be made to match a simple white, on the 
trichromatic theory the internal physiological processes 
should be identical, but if the eyes be now fatigued 
with a red light (ontainmg that used in the mixture, 
about twice as much green will be required in the 
mixed white, the mixture appearing bright green to 
a normal person with unfatigued eves Again, if a 
spectrum be viewed with an eye fatigued by looking at 
burning sodium, the yellow will have disappeared from 
the spectrum and the red and green will appear to 
meet, but a feeble red at the end of the spectrum will 
be quite visible If, however, after looking through a 
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deep-red glass for the shortest possible time the terminal 
red be viewed, it will not be visible On the trichro¬ 
matic theory much greater fatigue of the red sensation 
process is obtained with the burning sodium 
When we come to colour blindness, which, according 
to Helmholtz, is the key of colour vision, the trichromatic 
theory fails completely to explain any case when it is 
fullyand thoroughly examined How,for example, does 
it explain that more than 50 per cent of the dangerously 
colour blind can get through the wool test ? How arc 
the innumerable cases of dichromic vision to be ex¬ 
plained ? All see in the spectrum two simple colours 
and a neutral region, but one is only detected by very 
efficient tests, others by v&ry rough tests the latter 
are obviously much more colour blind than the first 
class How are the tnchromic, with their absence of 
the yellow sensation and wide monochromatic area 
m the yellow region—for example this may be from 
A610 pp to A535 pp —to be explained ? How is it that 
in so many cases the apex of the luminosity curve 
remains at the normal point and a normal white equa¬ 
tion is made ? Why, indeed, should a man who has 
three colour sensations be colour blind at all ? As a 
matter of fact, there is considerable variation in colour 
perception without colour blindness, a man may make 
an anomalous white equation without being colour blind 
Finally, it can be clearly shown that, with a man 
having a defective terminal red, this is not due to a 
diminution of a hypothetical red sensation which is 
affected by rays corresponding to every part of the 
spectrum For example, a man may have shortening 
of the red end of the spectrum , he may pass the wool 
test, or if the proper colours be there, put certain pinks 
and violets together as identical Shown a bright red 
in the lantern corresponding to the shortened portion, 
he does not see it at all It will be noticed that the 
pinks he puts with the violets are much lighter than 
the latter, but when viewed through a blue-green glass 
both appear identical m colour and shade to the normal- 
sighted The blue-green glass has cut off the red rays 
How, according to Prof Peddie’s construction, can a 
man with shortenmg of the red end of the spectrum 
pick out yellow at the normal point and hav e a luminosity 
curve with the normal apex ? 

The valuable work of Shelford Bidwell, which is so 
inimical to the trichromatic theory, is not mentioned 
Bidwell showed that the phenomena of intermittent 
light are quite inconsistent with the compound character 
of the vellow sensation If the image of a white object 
be formed suddenly on a portion of the retina which 
was previously occupied by the image of a black object, 
this image is surrounded by a red border Bidwell 
states * “ Though the image of the needle was colourless 
when the patch was illuminated by the greenish-yellow 
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rays of the spectrum, it appeared red when 
hue was formed by combining red and green rays,” r >, 
The fact that the red border is not found with the pure' 1 ', 
greenish-yellow spectral light and is found with the£ 
compound light is strong evidence against the compound 
nature of the yellow sensation when caused by simple 4 
yellow light 

(2) The valuable book by Martin and Gamble should 
be read by all interested in colour It is very well 
written, and gives an admirable account of the facts 
and views of different writers, without bias towards any 
particular theory Dr Martin states m the preface "It 
is now more than ever necessary that the limitation* 
of the trichromatic theory shall be explored, still by 
physically sound methods but by men who are fitted 
to understand the psychological and physiological view 
points Furthermore, there is a great deal of work 
which needs the most careful verification and checking ” 

The book is divided mto three sections Fart one 
deals with the nature of light and colour, colour analysis 
and synthesis, the colours of material objects, their 
nomenclature and measurement, colour in regard to 
illumination, colour in human experience, and colouring 
matenals This part is so clearly written that it can 
be easily understood by any one who has not much 
knowledge of physics and mathematics Part two deals 
with the eye and its reactions to light, photometry, 
instruments for colour measurement, colour vision with 
an account of the pnncipal theories, and colour blindness 
Part three is wntten by Mr Gamble, and deals with 
colour printing and photography m colours A number 
of useful tables are given in an appendix 


Nature Knowledge and Pastime. 


(1) Great and Small Things By Sir Ray Lankester 

Pp xi+246 (London Methuen and Co, Ltd., 
1923) 7 s 6 d net , 

(2) The Badger Afield and Underground By H 
Mortimer Batten Pp 159 + 12 plates. (London* ’ 
H F and G Witharby, 1923) 81. 6 d net 

(3) A Perthshire Naturalist Charles Macintosh, ^ofi 
Inver By H Coates With a chapter on Scottish' 
Folk-music by H Wiseman Pp xx+244+32 ' 
plates (London T Fisher Unwm, 1923) x8r, net. < 

(4) The Highlands with Rope and Rucksack By JOr : 
E A Baker Pp 253+19 plates (LondbttiV, 
H F and G Witherby, 1923) 12s 6 d net *J 


(x) 'THHE volume before us is the fifth, if wear® nots/ 
1 mistaken, m a senes of volumes thereby Stf^ 
Ray Lankester has rendered notable service to those; 
persons who, though debarred by circumstance fnpoy' 
undertaking Sustained research, deeply sypfipathwft Wit^;, ? 
advance m naturabcienee, are eager fof sound uifofb^%‘; ?v ; 
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bon, and grateful to a competent showman, so to speak 
In the present volume the author ranges wide—from 
the gorilla which, having spent its childhood in devoted 
attachment to a lady in Sloane Street, sickened and 
died when she was obliged to part with him, to the 
parasites of a pond snail and Metchmkoff’s investigation 
of the means of making old age still older The title of 
the book is well chosen, for it contains the conclusions 
of a trained intellect upon such great problems as the 
suffering inseparable from the existence of all animals, 
and upon such small ones as the relative advantage 
(or otherwise) of the different ways of using tobacco 
Even those smokers who display little interest in 
chemical science, though rightly regarding nicotine as 
the chief toxic agent in tobacco, may feel relieved in 
learning that “ it is a colourless volatile liquid, which 
is vaporised and earned along with the smoke,” and 
not the malodorous oily juice that collects m the stem 
of a foul pipe or the stump of a cigar 

Elderly folk who were reared m the belief that they 
had to work their way through life equipped with only 
five senses—sight, hearing, smell, taste, and touch— 
may be surprised to learn that all the time they have 
been served by double that number Increased know¬ 
ledge of physiology has revealed the existence in the 
human frame of a distinct apparatus and separate 
nerve-threads for the perception of heat, cold, and pam, 
for muscular contraction and for the maintename 
of equilibrium, all of which—except the last, which 
escaped consideration—were of old roughly assigned as 
functions of the sense of touch 

Sir Ray Lankester points out that the most salient 
anatomical difference between man and the gorilla 
is in the structure of the foot In man the axial line 
of the posterior limb passes straight down the shin¬ 
bone to the hallux or great toe , whereas in plantigrades, 
such as bears and anthropoid apes, it is directed between 
the third and fourth digits, leaving the hallux to be 
deflected and developed into a powerful grasping organ 
The importance of this difference consists in the 
absence of any trace of a form of foot intermediate 
iletween that of man and the ape 

This volume, like its predecessors in the senes, is 
wntten with lucid fluency, is admirably illustrated, and 
many readers will pass a hearty vote of thanks to the 
author for having devoted his well-earned leisure to 
them profit 

(a) In his great work qn British and Irish mammals, 
Mr J G Millais apologised for having quoted at so 
great length from Sir Alfred Pease’s treatise on the 
badger, which had rendered it scarcely possible to 
write anything new upon that Subject While Mr 
Mortimer Batten can scarcely claim to have made fresh 
, addition to our knowledge of the habits of this most 
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cryptic creature, he has recorded m very readable form 
his own patient observation thereof, confirming much 
that has been written by other naturalists and giving 
his own views upon points whereon these have differed 
He considers the badger to be “ the most abused and 
misunderstood of British wild beasts,” quoting the 
sickening treatment of the animal prescribed by 
Nicholas Cox in the sixteenth century before baiting it 
with terriers “ Cut away the nether jaw, hut meddle 
not with the other, leaving the other to show the fury 
of the beast, although it can do no harm therewith ” 
Drawing the badger, a so-called sjxirt which it is to 
be feared is still in vogue as a clandestine pastime, was 
made illegal by the Act of 1850, but unfortunately 
there is no law against “ trying ” terriers on a captive 
badger 

Sir Alfred Pease stated that the badger had become 
rare in Scotland and had “ entirely vanished ” from the 
north-east of that country Mr Mortimer Batten, 
however, lias satisfied himself that the race survives m 
far greater numbers than most people think, founding 
his opinions not only on the badgers which he has 
himself found, with his terriers, m cairns, but also on 
the great preponderance m some hill districts of the 
tracks of badgers in snow ov er those of foxes 

Naturalists have differed widely in estimating the 
period of the sow badger’s gestation Mr Millais 
accepted fifteen months as possible, at least for a badger 
in captivity , Sir Alfred Pease put it at nine months, 
Tom Speedy at seven, Sir Harry Johnston at six, but 
Mr Batten gives good grounds for agreeing w ith Capt 
Salvin that the normal term is eleven or twelve months 
He rejects the supposed analogy With the roe, which 
has been credited with the power of postponing par¬ 
turition until circumstances arc suitable for her 

“ What really does happen in the case of the roe is 
this- the embryo does not develop, or at least develops 
very slowly, during the brst four months of pregnancy, 
so that she carries her young close upon four months 
longer than is normal This peculiarity of the roe is 
probably owing to a total change of environment—that 
is, f,he animal originated under semi-tropical conditions, 
and fnigration northward during [? after] the glacial 
age led to a postponement in the operation of parturi¬ 
tion ” 

This may pass for speculation on an obscure problem , 
the value of Mr Mortimer Batten’s book consists m 
the convenient manner in which he has summarised all 
that is known of one of our larger wild animals, subject 
to critical light from his own observation, and has 
supplied excellent photographs and explanatory cuts 

(3) Charles Macintosh was of a type not infrequent 
among the Scottish peasantry—men self-taught m 
some branch of natural history, keen observers but 
| ill-equipped with appliances and books of reference, 
2 A I 
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patiently accumulating facts until, m middle life or 
past it, some happy accident brings their work to the 
knowledge of those whose scientific standing enables 
them to advise and assist Probably there are and have 
been many “ mute, inglorious ” Tyndalls and Huxleys 
to whom such chance never came, but just as the 
labours of Robert Dick of Thurso on the Old Red Sand¬ 
stone were recognised and redeemed from oblivion by 
Hugh Miller and Sir Roderick Murchison, so when 
Dr Buchanan White started in 1872 to investigate the 
mycology of Perthshire he found that Macintosh, a 
humble rural postman on a weekly wage of 12s, had 
gone far to make a complete collection of the Basidio- 
mycetaj, and straightway enlisted him as an auxiliary 
and correspondent of the Perthshire Society of Natural 
Science 

Charles Macintosh was bom in 1839, the son of a 
handloom weaver in the village of Inver, near Dunkeld 
When he was sixteen years old he obtained employment 
m a sawmill, and two > ears later met with an accident 
that deprived him of all the fingers and the thumb of 
his left hand In 1858 he was appointed post-runner 
m the district between Dunktld and Ballmluig—a 
sylvan and riparian region most congenial to one with 
his bent for botany and natural history His daily 
round afoot was about 16 miles, enough, it might 
be thought, to abate inclination for serious work when 
off duty, but 

" ingenium res 
Adversae nudare solent ’ 

and Macintosh’s appetite for knowledge was insatiable 
With the aid of a very imperfect microscope and a few 
antiquated works on botany, by the time he became 
acquainted with Dr Buchanan White in 1872 he had 
made a very extensive collection, not only of the flower¬ 
ing plants, but also of the ferns and other cryptogams 
of Strathtay After that, having supplied himself out 
of his savings with better instruments and modern 
books, he contributed several additions to the flora of 
Perthshire, including seventeen species of fungus hither¬ 
to unrecorded in Britain, of which four were new to 
science, namely, Curreyella -aucupana, Melogramma 
elongatum, Ascobolus Carletont, and Ombrophtla megalo- 
spora He finished 32 years’ service under the Post 
Office in 1890, and died in 1922 
Mr Coates has done full justice to the subject of this 
memoir, which is very fully illustrated, the frontispiece 
being an exceptionally interesting photograph of 
Mauntosh We have noted very few slips the great 
oak at Birnam may possibly be a survival of the 
primeval forest, but not so the sycamore (p 60), for 
that is not an indigenous species Both trees are well 
known to the present writer, and to estimate their age 
at one thousand years is to disregard what is obviously 
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their vigorous prune To describe a family bible as 
“a human document” (p n) is grievously to mis¬ 
apply a metaphorical phrase Lastly, widely as the 
spunous adjective “ phenomenal ” has come into use 
m the sense of “ extraordinary,” to describe the Tay as 
having been reduced bv drought to “ almost phenomen¬ 
ally small proportions ” (p 221) is surely neither sense 
nor English ! 

(4) A certain German philosopher is credited With 
the doctnne that every object of interest should be 
inspected from its proper point of view—a church from 
the outside, a tavern from the inside, and a mountain 
from the bottom Whatever may be Dr Ernest 
Baker’s opinion about churches and taverns, he holds 
emphatically that the worst aspect of a mountain is 
from the bottom Its only legitimate purpose is to be 
climbed on its most difficult side The first fifty pages 
of his treatise on “ the excellent sport of rock-climbing ” 
are applied to a denunciation of Highland landowners 
for putting difficulties in the way of tourists and trippers, 
but for which he is confident that the Scottish Highlands 
would attract as many holiday folk as Switzerland 
does 

Dr Baker’s own narrative testifies to the fact that 
the summer climate of the Highlands is scarcely so 
serene as that of Switzerland In his adventures 
among the Highland hills he encountered many spells 
of dismal weather 

“ We were awake betimes, but rain was falling, and 
for three long days the weather remained too bad 
for senous climbing Stob Dearg was continuously 
swathed in mist, and the gullies, as we could see afar 
off by the tracks of white, were spouting water amain ” 
(P 78) 

As for landowners, there are no doubt surly ones as 
well as others of milder mood , but the powers of both 
in preventing access to their estates are more strictly 
limited than Dr Baker explains They can only 
proceed against trespass by obtaining interdict against 
individuals “ Trespassers will be prosecuted ” is 
brutum julrnn unless damage can be proved It may 
be doubtful whether a judge Would decide that damage 
had been done in the incident described as follows, but 
the immediate consequences might have been senous 
if the Highland glens had been as full of holiday-makers 
as the author would like to have them 

“ As usual on a new climb, we found many splinters 
hanging in dangerous places, and the worst of them we 
cleared away One big lump of porphyry, caught m 
unstable equipoise on the bevel-end of a ledge, gave 
rise to a memorable incident I was held from above 
by the rope while I gave the rock a final shove that 
released it Thirty feet below, a pinnacle stood out 
from the face, a squansh mass some twenty-five feet m 
height and about sixteen m girth It is discernible in 
the photo taken near the foot of the chmb, but its 
place knows it no more We calculated afterward* 
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that it would weigh 80 or 90 tons The falling rock | 
hit the top of it The pinnacle shook in its socket, 
lurched forward, bowed majestically over, and, almost 
before we knew what was happening, went hurtling 
down the cliffs and gullies It cleared some hundreds 
of feet at a leap , then striking a projection, bounded 
off, leaving an ugly scar behind, and thundered on down 
the crags, smashing off corners, crashing into the screes 
m the gullies and splashing up the snow like water 
The whole ridge vibrated like a bndge with a 
heavy express rushing over ” 

Pretty pastime ' yet landowners are but human after 
all, and might not unreasonably demur to much of this 
kind of thing There is no evidence that in his scrambles 
Dr Baker took any notice of geology, botany, or any¬ 
thing except the opportunity for hazardous athletics 
His book is illustrated with many good photographs of 
hill scenery Herbfrt Maxweii 

Psychotherapy 

Suggestion and Mental Analysis An Outline of the 
Theory and Practice of Mind Cure B\ Dr William 
Brown Third edition, with Index Pp 176 
(London University of London Press, Ltd , 1923) 
3$ 6d net 

S implied by the title, Dr Brown’s “Suggestion 
and Mental Analysis ” brings together the 
widely divergent views of tht two principal schools 
of psychotherapy It is an attempt to harmonise 
the theory and practice of the hypnotists, suggestion- 
lsts, and autosuggcstiomsts, on one hand, ind of the 
psycho-analysts on the other It is generally claimed 
by the partisans of each school that its method is 
exclusively the best suited for the treatment of those 
forms of psychoneuroscs in which mental therapv is 
indicated Indeed, as Dr Brown points out, extremists 
of both schools agree m disclaiming any possibility 
of a synthesis of their methods In practice, however, 
it not seldom works out that such disclaimers are 
ignored, even by the purists Dr Brown argues that 
the various methods of psychotherapy can be advan¬ 
tageously employed in combination He bases his 
views upon a very large number of typical clinical 
cases which have passed through his hands both in 
civilian practice and as a result of the special con¬ 
ditions due to the War With regard to the latter 
cases, Dr Brown worked mainlv by suggestion and 
hypnosis, and with marked success He now advocates 
a judicious use of all the methods, some of which art 
more especially adapted to one type of case and some 
to others He Ihus, on empirical grounds, declares 
himself to be an eclectic 

The book is elementary—even popular—but it 
touches upon most of the points \vh19h are treated 
at length m the large and continually growing literature 
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of psjchotherapy The first chapters deal with 
generalities on suggestion and the subconscious, and 
sketch briefly the theories and methods of the analysts 
Several interesting case-histories are given in some 
detail to illustrate the dissociation due to hysteria 
and hjsterual epilepsy Hypnosis is contrasted with 
suggestion, and is itself declared to be a form of dis¬ 
sociation , in consequence of which the conclusion 
is—rightly'— drawn that frequent hypnotising of a 
pvticnt is dangerous Nevertheless, hypnosis is a 
valuable pro< edurc to employ in certain cases Indeed, 
all proved methods arc valuable lhis is the general 
conclusion ol the book, in which siuh divergent views 
as those of Charcot, Utrnhum, hreud, Jung, Cou6, 
and others are considered 

The more scientific and therapeutic part of the 
volume is supplemented by three chapters on the 
“philosophical background,” which consist of a sum¬ 
mary exposition and criticism of the philosophy of 
M Bergson It is true, as Dr Brown remarks, that 
“everv revolution m scientific theory synchronises 
closely with the development of new' ideas, and even 
new sy stems, within the domain of philosophy ”, 
and no doubt Bergson s philosophy synchronises to 
some extent with the rise and growth of recent psycho¬ 
therapeutic theory' and practice There are obvious 
similarities in both But it is not obvious whv these 
chapters should have been included m a book, on 
psychothcrapv, and their inclusion makes it appear 
rather overweighted with speculation The present 
is the third edition of the book and it is clear that 
this excellent elementary presentation of the theory 
and practice of “ mind cure ” meets the good reception 
it deserves at the hands of the public There is a 
good index 

Our Bookshelf 

Cements and Artificial Stone a Descriptive Catalogue 
of the Specimens in the Sedgwick Museum, Cambridge 
By the late John Watson Edited by Dr R H 
RastalT Pp xu + 131 (Cambridge W Heffer 
and Sons, Ltd , London Sunpkin, Marshall and 
(o , ltd , 1922 ) 6s net 

The collections brought together by the zealous care 
of Mr Watson in the Sedgwick Museum have been 
of great service in technical geology Probably much 
may still be added to the samples of cement and 
artificial stone described m the present volume, as 
these materials become still more favoured by architects 
and engineers The labour and art of the mason may 
decline, but the production of durable cements for 
covering walls, the colouring of them until they surpass 
in brilliance the painted surfaces of Roman times, and 
the imparting of increased delicacy to moulded work 
in stucco, are alike honourable and artistic occupations 
The materials of artificial slabs are largely natural 
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rock, brecciated or pulverised, but otherwise untreated, 
and the pride of their makers lies m the production of 
monolithic blocks of more uniform texture and more 
free from cracks tlian can be obtained from ordinary 
quarries Mr Watson (p 76) gives an impressive 
account of the hollow blocks of reinforced concrete, each 
weighing 2464 tons, and measuring 66 by 53 bv 30 feet, 
used m harbour-construction at Valparaiso m 1917 
It seems as if a house of considerable size, with stair¬ 
cases and passage-ways, could now be moulded round 
a light steel framework as a single piece, and trans¬ 
ported by flotation to any quarter of the globe 
The author shows (p 94) how well-known building- 
stones, with their pleasing colours, are already success- 
fullv imitated, and how a great field lies open before 
the manufacturer of light roofing-tiles that may 
compete in our towns with the monotonous gre\ tints 
of slate Nothing is likely to oust polished granite 
from its supreme plate as a decorative stone for towns , 
but those who would decry the use of artificial stone 
must remember that the glories of Verona, the Hansa 
Towns, and Hampton Court are largely due to the 
manipulation and moulding of detntal clay Mr 
Watson gives a long and interesting history of the 
Portland cement industry, which his specimens fully 
illustrate He directs attention (pp 101 and 1x4) to 
the good acoustit properties of selenitic cement for 
lining walls, but we cannot find a mention of the 
remarkable cement now formed from magnesite and 
used for floors The early use of the Italian pozzolana 
(which even the “Encyclopaedia Bntannica” spells 
in places pozzuolana) is well mentioned , but we doubt 
if (p 2) Puteoh was also known to the Romans as 
“ Putevolano ” G A J C 

Spend Steels a Conctse Treatise on the Constitution, 
Manufacture H orktng, Heat Treatment, and Applica¬ 
tions of Alloy Steels, for Students, Operators, and Users 
of Spend SteeU Chiefly founded on the Researches 
regarding Alloy Steels of Sir Robert Hadfield By 
Thos H Burnham (Pitman’s Technical Primers 
Senes) Pp xxn + 194 (London Sir Isaac Pitman 
and Sons, Ltd , 1923) 5s net 
This small volume is a welcome addition to the 
literature dealing with special steels, as it contains a 
large amount of useful information compressed into a 
small compass I he necessity for economy m the 

use of iron ore is clearly indicated both by Sir Robert 
A Hadfield and the author, who show that, by the use 
of special steels, the amount of iron necessary for most 
purposes is greatly reduced 
Considerable information is given relating to the 
constitution and manufacture of special steels and to 
their later heat or other treatment Much useful work 
has been done during the past twenty years in connexion 
with the heat treatment of ordinary carbon steel, but 
this treatment, m the case of large masses, is always 
unsatisfactory on account of the impossibility of 
bringing about uniform structural changes If, how¬ 
ever, carbon steel is alloyed with other elements a 
considerably greater range of mechanical and other 
properties is available These considerations are dealt 
with m this small book Accounts are given of various 
classes of special steels, while under "chromium 
steel ” details are given relating to rustless steel, such 
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as its composition, mechanical and heat treatment, 
mechanical properties, resistance to corrosion, and its 
applications A chapter each is devoted to silicon, 
manganese, and tungsten steels, while some details are 
given respecting the manufacture, properties, and uses 
of other types of special steel The final chapter (xu) 
points out the general trend of progress, and there are 
four appendices which deal respectively with (1) 
carbon steels , (2) a classified list of papers by Sir 
Robert A Hadfield, (3) a list of symposia of the 
haraday Society, and (4) the relation between hardness 
number and shock qualities, tensile strength and 
compression strength of various types of steel * 

The book provides the student and the practical 
man with a handy survey of the subject, and should 
find a place in all technical libraries W H M 

(1) Animal Nutrition Foods and Feeding By E T 
Hainan Pp 52 2 s net (2) Farm Costing and 

Accounts By C S Orwin Pp 31 is 6 d net 
(3) Insect Pests and Fungous Diseases of Farm Crops 
By A Roebuck Pp 55 2s net (4) Poultry 
Keeping on the Farm By Edward Brown Pp 54 
(London Benn Bros, Ltd , 1923) as net 
The four little books under notice belong to the 
“ Successful Farming Senes,” the purpose of which 
is “ to raise the standard of British Farming in all its 
branches ” 

Even in this small compass Mr E f Hainan (1) has 
developed the subject of animal nutrition from the 
fundamental scientific facts to the practical deductions 
drawn therefrom The exposition is lucid, and the 
book should not only interest farmers who have no 
scientific knowledge, but it should also be of real use 
to them in their daily work 

(2) In “ Farm Costing and Accounts,” by Prof C S 
Orwin, simple methods ure given for keeping financial 
accounts suited to the needs of almost any farmer— 
and incidentally sufficient for purposes of reclaiming 
excess income tax—and an outline of the methods of 
keeping the more intricate costing accounts 

(3) “ Insect Pests and Fungous Diseases of Farm 
Crops,” by Mr A Roebuck, contains descriptions of 
the common insect pests and the appearances of plants 
attacked by them or by various fungi The writer sug¬ 
gests prophylactic measures such as balanced manures, 
and the avoidance of harbouring places for pests such as 
are found on untidy and ill-kept farms and buildings 

(4) In “ Poultry Keeping on the Farm,” Mr Edward 
Brown emphasises the possibility of increasing very 
greatly the number of poultry kept in this country 
In his opinion this increase can take place most profit¬ 
ably on farms, where the birds could find much of their 
food , but he maintains that there are also big open¬ 
ings for specialised poultry keeping, more especially 
in the vicinity of large towns, and for selective 
breeding 

The Elementary Principles of Lighting and Photometry 
By J W T Walsh Pp xvi + 220, (London \ 
Methuen and Co, Ltd, 1923) ror 6 d net 
Mr Walsh’s book may be regarded as a useful supple¬ 
ment to pre-War wprks on illumination. 1 he text may 
be conveniently divided into four mam sections. We * 
have first an account of the effect of light on the eyty' 

' * ’ I'Jt 
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followed by an explanation of terms and elementary 
principles Next there are chapters dealing with 
various aspects of photometry, leading to a discussion 
on calculations of illumination finally we have, m 
the second half of the book, a general discussion 
of practical lighting problems Consideration of the 
human eye forms a natural starting-point, and in 
general a logical sequence of subjects is adopted One 
may question, however, whether the separation of 
heterochromatic photometry and the flicker - photo¬ 
meter m the penultimate chapter is desirable Surely 
this might more fitly have been included in the earlier 
section of the book dealing with photometry m general ? 
Mr Walsh’s experiem e at the National Physical 
Laboratory has stood him m good stead in dealing 
with this phase of the subject The hints on laboratory 
practice are sound, and there is a useful description 
of the chief forms of illumination-photometers It is 
interesting to note that, with proper precautions, an 
aecurat \ of 2 3 per cent is considered possible with 
this class of instrument The chapter on industrial 
lighting contains a useful survey of the work of the 
Home Office Departmental Committee on Lighting in 
Factories and Workshops, and the contents of various 
Amefican codes One is glad to note the inclusion 
of a chapter on daylight illumination, which is now 
being studied m a more scientific manner than m 
the past 

The final chapters on colour and light-projecuon 
include a variety of special applications of light such 
as motor car headlights, searchlights, flood-lighting, 
and artificial daylight (In the calculation of flood¬ 
lighting on p 189 a slip appears to have been made) 
The book is concluded bv a series of definitions of the 
chief photometric quantities, a bibliography, and an 
adequate index 

L’Arc iltclnque Par Maurice Leblanc fils (Recueil 
des Conferences Rapports de Documentation sur la 
Physique Vol 3, 1" Sdrie, Conferences 7, 8 
Fdite par la Societc Journal de Physique ) Pp 131 
(Pans Les Presses Universitaires de Trance, 1922 ) 
10 francs 

Tre first chapter of the work under notice contains 
the more important formul® obtained bv modem 
physicists in connexion with the electric arc A 
drawback to the use of these formul® is that it is 
difficult to find out where theory ends and empiricism 
begins If we accept the formul® we have to abandon 
the theory of dimensions as applied to equations In 
the second chapter Mrs Ayrton’s work is well described 
It is stated that Blondel was the first to prove that 
there was no appreciable counter electromotive force 
in the arc If E denotes the potential difference across 
the arc and I the current through it, then dE/dl is 
called the resistance of the arc, and it is pointed out 
that it is a negative quantity A good description is 
given of magnetic and mercury vapour lamps The 
phenomena shpwn by the so-called “non-arcing” 
metals, such as phosphor-bronze, alummium-bronze, 
aluminium and zinc, are attributed td a metallic oxide 
covering the electrodes with an insulating layer or 
to the vapour being difficult to ionise It is pointed 
out that although the current and Voltage vanish 
instantaneously in alternating current arcs, yet their 
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power factor is not unity This is stated to be due to 
the fact that they do nol both follow the sine law As 
a matter of fact, provided that the ordinate of the 
current wave is always proportional to the ordinate 
of the voltage wave, and they vanish instantaneously, 
the power factor would be unitv whatever the shape 
of the voltage wave The third chapter gives the 
technical applications of the electric arc to searchlights, 
furnaces, electric welding, for producing high-frequem y 
waves, and in electric “ safelv valves ” for protection 
against lightning A R 

Machine-Shop Mathematics By G Wentworth, D E 
Smith, and H D H irper (Wentworth-Smith 
Mathematical Senes) Ppv+162 (London Ginn 
and Co , 1922 ) $s 6 d net 
I he presentation, in most cases without proof, of 
a hundrtd and twenty formul® in as many pages can 
scircelv lav claim to the title of mathematics, but this 
book forms nevertheless a clearly worded and practical 
introduction to machine shop c ilculations Its scope 
is confessedly limited to the needs of those who hope 
to become expert machinists with little or no mathe¬ 
matical grounding, and throughout the book more 
attention is paid to the explanation of technological 
details than to the development of method The use 
of measuring instruments and calculations affecting 
cutting speeds taper turning, screw cutting, indexing 
and gear cutting are clearly described, generally with 
the aid of excellent diagrams The number of formul® 
is large, and a judicious reduction in this respect would 
bring emphasis on to the more important without 
prejudice to the range of the book Illustrative 
problems are worked out m the text, and examples 
throughout are numerous and well chosen 1 heir value 
to the self-dependent student would, howev er, be greatly 
enhanced if answers were given Calculations are m 
most cases made to cover British as w ell as American 
practice, but reference tables at the end give American 
standards only II W S 

An Introduction to the Psychology of Religion By 
1< H Thouless Pp vi+286 (Cambridge At 
the University Press, 1923) 7 s 6 d net 
There is an undoubted movement of thought towards 
a restatement of religion and religious problems along 
the lines of recent psychological achievement Tins 
has already taken the place, to a large extent, of the 
apologetic defence of religion on the plane of the 
sciences of Nature Mr Thouless writes for those 
who wish to make a study of the problems of religion 
from a psychological point of view without any prior 
knowledge of psychological terminology The most 
interesting parts of his book are those in which he 
relates religion to certain of the instinctive tendencies 
of man, while defending it from the charge of being no 
more than a subjective experience of greganousness 
or sex, and his chapter on the phenomena of mysticism, 
for which he goes in the mam to the mystics of the 
Roman Catholic Church He treats this subject with 
great insight and exactness, and interprets it sym¬ 
pathetically in the light of recent psychoanalytical 
theory The book, while avowedly “ popular,” will 
be of interest to students both of religion and of 
psychology 
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Letters to the Editor 

L The Editor does not hold himself responsible for 
opinions expressed by his correspondents Neither 
can he undertake to return, nor to correspond with 
the uniters of, rejected manuscripts intended for 
this or any other part of Nature No notice is 
taken of anonymous communications ] 

Gravitation and Light pressure in Nebulae 

Does not Prof I indemann’s theory of spiral 
nebulae (discussed by Sir Oliver Lodge m Nature of 
May 26, p 702) fad through disregarding the absorp¬ 
tion or reflection of radiation which must necessarily 
accompany any mechanical action of light-pressure > 
Prof Lindemann’s typical nebula has a mass of 
about o r gram per sq cm of area, which is 
probably something like the true value, but to get 
this value Prof Lindemann s assumed particles of 
diameters io~ 4 or io-‘ cm must lie behind one another 
some thousands deep The particles in the outer 
most layer are, no doubt, acted on by light pressure m 
the way supposed, but not so those in the inner 
layers these are shielded from light pressure but 
not from gravitation—and here the whole theory 
seems to fad Incidentally a nebula formed of solid 
particles lying thousands deep would surely be too 
opaque for novae formed in its interior to be seen as 
novae 

The whole question seems to be governed by a 
calculation much simpler than any given by FTof 
Lindemann If a star or group of stars emit radiant 
energy E per unit time, the flow of momentum 
through any cross section of a cone of solid angle u 
will be Ew/4irC per unit time Thus the maximum 
mass m which light-pressure can possibly support (or 
repel) in this cone at a distance r from the light is 
given by 

■ymM _ Ew 
r* ~ 4*C 

where y is the gravitation constant, and M the mass 
of the star or stars Thus the maximum mass per 
unit area, w/wr*, is 

_j_ E 
4V7C M 

This is of course independent of r because gravita¬ 
tion and light pressure both fall off as i /r*, it does 
not depend on the number of stars at work since F 
and M are each proportional to that number For 
the aggregate of matter in the universe we may 
perhaps put E/M equal to unity this being about 
half its value for our sun The maximum mass per 
umt area which light pressure can support or repel is 
now 1/4V7C, or jibout one gram per 25,000 sq cm , 
whereas the spiral nebulae, on Prof Lindemann’s 
own estimate, have one gram per 10 sq cm No 
doubt it may be argued that the nebulae in the past 
were more tenupus than now, but the nebulae reduced 
to a surface-density of one gram per 25,000 sq cm 
would cover the heavens many times over at any 
reasonable distance 

I have long wondered whether a true example of 
suspension in equilibrium between gravitation and 
light pressure may not possibly be found in the shells 
which constitute the outer surfaces of the planetary 
nebulae That there is suspension in equilibrium 
seems scarcely open to question , the hypothesis that 
* gravitation and light-pressure are the equilibrating 
agencies satisfies all the numerical tests I have been 
able to apply But it is necessary for stability that 
the matter should be gaseous as is in fact spectro¬ 
scopically found to be the case A hollow shell of 
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solid particles can be suspended in equilibrium, but 
this equilibrium cannot be stable for radial displace¬ 
ments Press the shell closer in to the star and its 
particles shield one another more from light-pressure, 
so that gravitation becomes relatively more potent 
than light - pressure and the shell falls in But a 
hollow shell of gas may be stable if its temperature is 
such that its degrees of dissociation and ionisation 
are sufficiently sensitive to changes of temperature 
Press such a shell closer in to the star and its 
constituents break up more, assuming that this 
increases its opacity, light-pressure becomes relatively 
more potent and the shell is driven back Draw the 
shell out to a radius greater than the equilibrium 
radius and the converse occurs the equilibrium is 
stable J H Jfans 

May 28 


In the issue of Nature for May 26 p 702, there is 
an interesting letter by Sir Oliver Lodge about a 
suggestion I had put forward on the nature of the 
spiral nebulae Sir Oliver I odge suggests that the 
recombination of electrons ejected photoelectncally 
might well be more important as a source of light 
than simple reflection This does not seem to me 
probable In spite of many efforts to improve 
photoelectric cells the best type only gives an 
efficiency of about 2 per cent Even if the spirals 
were equally efficient, therefore only this fraction of 
the incident energy could be emitted in the form of 
light on recombination of the electrons It is probable 
that any material of which spirals may be composed 
has a reflection coefficient of at least 20 per cent and 
very likely 50 per cent, so that ordinary reflection 
must be at least ten times and is probably some 
hundreds of times as effective as the process imagined 
by Sir Oliver Lodge T A Lindemann 

Clarendon Laboratory, 

University Museum Oxford, 

June 4, 1923 


Selection and Segregation 

I think by “ recent discussions in the columns of 
Nature ’’ Prof Arthur Willey (Nature, May 5, p 
602) alludes to discussions started by me I gather 
that he believes that evolution is founded on muta¬ 
tions the inheritance of which is Mendelian, and, 
therefore, that natural selection preserves but does 
not create racial change Experiment furnishes lnm 
with justification, but not with proof On the same 
evidence, and a great deal more, divergent opinions 
have been founded Crucial tests are required— 
tests which, from the nature of the case, experiment 
cannot furnish, but which may be found in abundance 
among facts that are withm common knowledge 
and are not disputed So far as I am able to judge, 
they do not support Mendelian theory, and to them 
I mvite Prof Willey’s attention If I be mistaken, 
it should be easy to indicate my errors If I be 
right (I am not alluding to Prof Willey), is it worth 
while to ignore evidence which is common property 
and on which attention is more or less riveted, or to 
hint that I am ignorant of the latest work of the 
truest biologists—and then to scuttle from mv 
challenge ? In spite of Mendelians, the Mendelian 
facts are so illuminating that they are sure, when 
linked with the rest of our knowledge, to influence 
immensely our conceptions of and control of, life 
They can be so linked only by means of crucial in¬ 
stances May I, therefore, iteTate a few of the latter ? 
I have some morals to draw or imply Can a flaw 
of fact or reasoning be found in the following ? 
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1 Our powers of observing are proportionate to 
our familiarity with the objects of study In all 
Nature, we are, for purposes of observing fluctuations 
and natural selection, sufficiently intimate with only 
one species—our own (see Nature, January 13, 

50) Either we must derive our evidence from 

e fives and deaths of men, or else our thinking is 
mere guessing Examining the evidence, we find 
(a) that stringent natural selection is in full swing 
all the world over, (b) that fluctuations not mutations, 
are chosen and (c) that the result is always adaptive 
evolution If that be the case with men, whom 
naturalists describe as having escaped from selec 
tion,’ is it not to say the least, likely to be the case 
with other types ? 

2 Human races never differentiate while there is 
* interbreeding, but invariably diverge when separated 

by time and space So far as clear evidence goes, 
this is true of all natural types Have we not here 
proof that offspring blend parental differences, and 
therefore that natural racial change is based on 
fluctuations ? 

3 It has been said very truly, flic f ac t that the 
gametes of the cross transmit each member of the 
pair pure, is as strong an indication as can be desired 
of the discontinuity between them The converse 
must be truo also , if the members of the cross 
blend, we have proof that the unhkeness between 
them was built up of fluctuations Now all human 
races, ind so far as I know all natural races blend 
when crossed except in characters linked with sex 

4 There is massive evidence not disputed by 
Mendelians, that male is undeveloped female and 
vice versa Here we have alternate patency and 
latency alternate reproduction, not alternate in¬ 
heritance Male and female characters belonging to 
different sets, do not blend but, presumably, the 
patent characters of the one sex blend with the 
latent characters of the other Sometimes as in 
aphides the patency and latency extends unaltered 
over many generations But if as is alleged the 
inheritance of sex is Mendelian and segregation 
occurs, how is the prolonged latency of the male 
traits conceivable ? theoretically males as well as 
females should appear in the first parthcnogenetic 
generation, after which since the males cannot 
reproduce and the females have become pure 
dominants, males should never again appear 

5 If a mutant crosses with the normil, wc have, 
admittedly in the impure dominant exactly such 
patency and latency as is found in sexual characters 
Mendelians insist that afterwards there is segregation 
and, therefore, that in following generations pure 
dominants and recessives occur How then, does 
it happen that " pure ' dominants sometimes produce 
recessives, and recessives dominants ? How does it 
happen that purely bred domesticated types (eg 
pigeons, poultry, and many plants) often throw 
back ”—reproduce the ancestral type winch according 
to theory was eliminated perhaps hundreds, perhaps 
even thousands, of generations previously ? Is this 
not clear evidence that Nature treats mutations like 
sexual traits making their reproduction, not their 
inheritance, alternate ? 

6 Crossing often reveals long-lost ancestral traits 
among artificial varieties, but never among men or 
other natural types Is this not clear proof that while 
man often chooses mutations, Nature selects among 
fluctuations ? But man does not always choose 
mutations Sometimes, though he cannot easily 
perceive fluctuations except among his own kind, he 
selects them Thus speed in racehorses is due to 
a high average of excellence in a thousand co¬ 
ordinated structures A thousand mutations occur- 
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ring at once are out of the question As might be 
expected, (a) racehorses tend, in lack of stnngent 
selection, to retrogress with a speed which is pro¬ 
portionate to the antecedent progression and (6) the 
offspring of a cross between race and ordinary horses 
blend the parental differences as in hunters and hacks 

7 Apparently then, the crossing of mutants with 
the normal results in alternate reproduction Yet 
careful artificial breeding produces all the effects 
of alternate inheritance for m this way undesired 
traits may be rendered almost permanently latent, 
as witness the narrow stripes revealed by the offspring 
of horses crossed with the broad striped Burcheli 
zebra whence it appears that man never domesticated 
the horse as such but began with an animal striped like 
the Somali zebra the coloration of w Inch he rendered 
1 itent by selecting mut ltions Human mutations— 
idiocy hare lip tumours and so on—arc common, 
but useful human mutations are unknown Many 
of them idiocy for example, become yearly more 
common, and medical men believing that they 
usu ally indicate the reappearance of latent ancestral 
traits hope by preventing procreation to reduce 
their frequency If however Mendelian theory be 
correct they are new variations, and the position of 
humanity is hopeless In that case the human species 
is ever-mutating and since human mutations are 
ever injurious there is no scope for selection And 
yet the odd thing is that there is alwais selection, and 
the result is always improved adaptation 

8 I suppose my word predisposition ' (potenti¬ 
ality diathesis) corresponds somewhat with the 
Mendelian word ‘ gene But I merely follow physio¬ 
logists and pathologists who assuming germinal 
predisposition seek in each case to discover the 
nurture that causes development If I have specu¬ 
lated it is only to suppose, as others have done that 
perhaps all the cells of the body are alike in nature, 
and differ only through nurture Gene on the 
other hand implies a knowledge more profound, or 
an assumption more daring Itself a discrete unit, 
it is the representative of a unit character (one with 
Mendelian inheritance) Like the ' physiological 
units gcmmules ” and ‘ determinants of our 
predecessors, it is a brick in the architecture of the 
germplasm It is difficult to understand however , 
for the multicellular individual a cell community, is 
compounded of chaiacters , and a character may be a 
sub community (e g rose comb extra digit bl ick- 
snnths muscle) or a quality of the whole com¬ 
munity (for example size shape colour) or a quality 
of a character (for example, colour of a flowerl As 
we have just seen crossed natural varieties blend 
their characters have they then no unit charac¬ 
ters, and, therefore, no genes ? I understand that 
characters not their modifications arc represented 
bv genes Thus there is a gene (or genes) foi normal 
but not for diseased skin, for skm-colour but not for 
sunburn for normal but not for blacksmith’s muscles. 
Unfortunately I know of no character that is not a 
modification of its antecedent self Thus the muscles 
of the athlete were modified by nurture from those 
of the ordinary man, winch were modified from those 
of the youth, and so on right back to the germ-cell 
Which, then, is the character and which its modifica¬ 
tions ? Obviously all characters are fluctuations 
due to conditions of environment, to nutrition, 
correlation of organs, and the like There is no 
indisputable evidence that they can be worked up 
and fixed as a specific character ’ But try to con¬ 
ceive a character which is not a product of some sort 
of nurture I It appears then that genes represent 
nothing conceivable, and that evolution is impossible 
But the attempt to understand genes makes my head 
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ac |*®, Int T ellectuall y unfit tc > grapple with these 
subtilties X must return to the simple, if crude and 
ignorant, physiological conception that all characters 
are products of germinal predisposition and somatic 
nurture and to the notion that, while there is 
always blending and sometimes alternate reproduc 
tion, there is never alternate inheritance 

G Archdau RriD 

20 Lennox Road^ South, Southsea, Hants, 


Martini’s Equations for the Epidemiology of 
Immunising Diseases 

The differential equations constructed bv Dr 
Martini and quoted by Dr Lotka in Nature of May 
12, p 633, namely, 

du 

dt =*«(l-t)-qu, (!) 

dt 

d( ~ a u(i -«) - mu (a) 

aroused my interest by the statement that they 
cannot be integrated in finite terms I have noticed 
that m one particular case the integrals of the equa 
tions can be expressed in a moderately simple form, 
and that m this case Dr Martini s second position of 
equilibrium, namely 

u = m («-?) J = 

a q ' a ‘ 

is unattainable within a finite time unless it is 
permanent 

The particular case in question which has come to 
my notice is that 111 which q-m, that is to say the 
fraction of the affected population which ceases to be 
so per unit time is equal to the fraction of the immune 
population which loses immunity or dies per unit time 
In this case it is evident by subtraction that 
du dt , 
dt ~dr -*<“-*>• 

so that u-t = Aqe *' where A is the constant of 
integration On substituting for t in (1) it is evident 


~ ( a ~ q+»Aqe~"')u - a«* 

an equation reducible to the hnear form (and so 
soluble by quadratures) by the substitution v-i/u 
The solution, which it will be sufficient to quote, is 
i ; ( - )V" H A* , |-" y< 

u «-«(“-<?)(*-2?) (o -nq-q)' 

+B exp\(q -a)t f«Ae~*'}, 
where B is the second constant of integration. 

It is easy to see that the second position of equi¬ 
librium is given m this case by 

m=» = 

and if u and t have this value for a finite value of /, 
It is readily seen successively that A = o and B=o, 
so that w and * have this value for all time On the 
other hand, whatever be the values of A and B, the 
value (a -q)/u is the hmit to which both u and t tend 
as the time tends to infinity, provided that a exceeds 
if o does not exceed q, they tend to zero, unless 

I imagine from Dr Lotka’s silence concerning these 
results that they have not been previously obtained, 
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and, for all I know, the case q-m may be of ho 
practical importance But the analysis which I have 
given seems to me to throw some light on what the 
behaviour of the solution might be expected to be in 
the general case G N Watson 

The University, Birmingham, 

May 12 


The Structure of Basic Beryllium Acetate 

The remarkable compound Be 4 0 (C 8 H 8 0 e )„ the 
crystal structure of which Sir William Bragg describes 
in his letter m Nature of April 2t, p 532, can be 
given a chemical formula m complete accordance 
with its properties Tanatar and Kurowski have 
described (Journ Russ Phys -Chem Ges 39, 936, 
1630 40 787 Chem Centr 1908, I 102, 1523, 

II 1409) a senes of compounds (including the formate, 
acetate propionate and benzoate) of the general 
formula Be 4 OA, These compounds have none of 
the characteristics of salts They are volatile, they 
have low melting-points (some are liquid), they are 
soluble in organic solvents such as benzene, and they 
do not conduct electricity 

They resemble the non ionised members of the 
" chelate' series of compounds, to which Prof 
Morgan has directed attention These are derived 
from substances containing such groupings as 
HO-C C =0 which combine with an atom of 
a metal by replacement of the hydroxyl hydrogen, 
and at the same time also (as he has shown) through 
the carbonyl oxygen The simplest example is the 
volatile beryllium acetylacetonate (formula I) The 
carbonyl oxygens becoming tnvalent must each lose 
an electron These two electrons go to the beryllium 
which already has two valency electrons, and thus 
give it the four required to constitute the four non¬ 
polar hnks in the resulting compound Chelate com¬ 
pounds of this type in which the group is attached 
through both oxygens to the same metallic atom, 
are not formed by the carboxyl group, obviously 
because this would lead to the formation of a 4-nng, 
which is unstable But there is no reason why the 
carboxyl should not react in this way if the attach¬ 
ment is to two different metallic atoms, with the 
formation of a ring of 5 or 6 atoms 
This must happen with basic beryllium acetate 
We have at the centre, as Sir William Bragg suggests, 
the oxygen atom attached to 4 beryllium atoms 
The octet of the oxygen is made up of 4 electrons 
from the four beryllium atoms, and four from the 
oxvgen But the oxygen atom originally had six 
valency electrons, and so it must lose two The 
attachment of the acetate group to two beryllium 
atoms is shown in formula II It forms a 6-nng — 


V 
/ \ 


CH,—C—O O—C—CH, 

CH.-fLo^ 


N o=i_CH. 


But in forming the ring each acetate group must 
lose an electron from its carbonyl oxygen, so that 
the six give up six electrons, m addition* to the two 
given up by the central oxygen We therefore have 
eight electrons two of which go to each beryllium 
atom, increasing its valency electrons from 2 to 4 
Thus each beryllium atom can form four non-polar 
hnks, these being (1) to the central oxygen, and 
(2, 3, a) through three acetate groups to each of the 
other three beryllium atoms One of these six chelate 
groups thus corresponds to each edge of the tetre* 
nedron 
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Mr T V Barker has pointed out to me that if 
the double link in the carboxyl group remains per¬ 
manently attached to one particular oxygen atom 
the most symmetrical configuration of the molecule 
is one that exhibits a threefold axis of symmetry 
and consequently is enantiomorphous but if the 
double link oscillates between the two oxygens then 
the symmetry is that of a regular tetrahedron 

Tanatar and Kurowski have described (/ c) a 
compound Zr, 0 ,( 0 C 0 C„H,) t which is soluble in 
benzene Now zirconium can form 6 non-polar links, 
and m the group Zr O two of these form the double 
link to the oxygen, which also absorbs two of the 4 
zirconium valency electrons Thus the group ZrO 
resembles a beryllium atom in having two free valency 
electrons, and also the power of forming four non- 
lar links The zirconium compound can therefore 
formulated as (Zr 0 ), 0 ( 0 C 0 C,H,), with a structure 
exactly analogous to that of the beryllium compound 
It would be interesting to know whether this zirconium 
benzoate has as one would expect, a crystal structure 
similar to that of the basic beryllium acetate 

N V SlDGWICK 

Dyson Pemns Laboratory, Oxford, May 15 


Biology of Man 

In the review by T S H of Mr Wells s “ Men Like 
Gods’* (Nature, May 5 p 591) we are told that 
even domestic-minded leopards and tigers are not 
lightly to be dismissed after recent experiments on 
the inheritance of tameness and wildness m rats 
Almost in the next paragraph we are further informed 
that the r 61 e of eugenics is to be reduced to a minimum 
and its functions are to be replaced by education 
Wildness m the lower animals is to be removed by 
selective breeding wildness and brutality in man is 
to be cured by education by environment, and that 
mysterious process a change of heart It is very 
strange how dominant is the wholly unwarranted 
belief that man is an animal for whom other laws 
hold than for his humbler mammalian kindred 

Kari Pearson 

Galton Laboratory of National Eugenics, 

University of London 


In referring to the reduction of eugenics to a 
minimum I was quoting Mr Wells, not putting 
forward my own views Later on in criticising 
Mr Wells, I expressly referred to the possibility of 
the " control of heredity ’ in man as well as in lower 
organisms 

In the second part of his letter Prof Pearson is 
ambiguous He refers to the wholly unwarranted 
belief that man is an animal for whom other laws 
hold than for his humbler mammalian kindred ’ 
In one sense of the word other this is of course wholly 
unwarranted—if, that is, we take it to mean ' wholly 
different" If however, we mean that besides the 
laws applicable to lower organisms, there are other 
additional laws at work in the sphere of human evolu¬ 
tion, then I venture to say that we are enunciating 
a truism To take the simplest and most important 
example No other organism can transmit tradition 
for more than one generation man can Or to 
take another example cognate to the " change of 
heart" (which need be no less important for being 
" mysterious ”), you do not find cows or sheep or 
other of man s mammalian kindred stopping the 
business of their existence to look at the sunset or 
at a work of art, whereas man (or rather many men) 
do so 
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One of the chief human characters of man is hu 
greater modifiability (in the strict biological sense) 
This implies that alteration of environment, especially 
of social environment, must co-operate with eugenics 
if any human progress is to be achieved J S H 


Official List of Fourteen Generic Names of Fishes 

Thi> Secretary of the International Commission on 
Zoological Nomenclature has the honour to notify 
zoologists especially ichthyologists that Prof David 
Starr Jordan and the U S Fish Commission concur 
in recommending the adoption of the general principle 
that names now current are not to be discarded unless 
the data show this to be a clear cut necessity Under 
this general principle they propose that the following 
fourteen generic names of fishes in regard to which 
a difference of opinion exists shall be provisionally 
legitimised with the types indicated 

Aetobatus Blainv 1816 (type, Raja narinan 
Euphrasen) , Conger Cuv, 1817 (Muraena conger 
I ) Coregonus I inn , 1758 (Salmo lavaretus L ) 
hleotns Bloch and Schneider 1801 (gyrtnus Cuv and 
Val) kpmephelus Bloch 1792 (marginalia Bloch), 
Gymnothorax Bloch 1795 (rtcticulans Bloch) 
Lampetra Gray, 1841 (Pttromyzon fluviatilis L) , 
Malaptcrurus Lac6p6de 1803 (Silurus electncus L) 
Mustelus Ltnck, 1790 (S qualus mustelus L [ = Mustelus 
laevts ]), Polynemus Linn 1758 (paradisaeus L), 
Sciaena Linn 1758 (umbra L -=Cheilodipterus aquila 
Lacep a-s rcstr by Cuvier 1815) Serranus Cuv 
(Perea cabnlla L) btolephorus Lacep 1803 (com- 
mersonianus Lacep) Teuthis Linn 1766 (javus L) 
The Secretary of the Commission will delay the 
vote on this case until one year from date in order to 
give to the profession ample opportunity to express 
concurrence or dissension as respects any or all of 
these names C \V Stii ls 

Secretary to Commission 
25th and E Streets, N W 

Washington, D C May 10 


Tertiary Brachiopods from Japan 

With reference to the notice of Ichiro Hayasaka 3 
memoir on Tertiary Brachiopods from japan m 
Naturr of May 12 p 0(7 ma> I add my testimony 
as to the extreme importance of this work and at 
the same time direct attention to one or two dis 
crepancies J To do full justice to this memoir is 
beyond the scope of this letter and one can only 
deal with the matter in the briefest possible way 
Mr Hayasaka us to bt congratulated upon having 
provided us with such an excellent list of Japanese 
lertiary Brachiopoda, many of which seem to be 
correctly placed as to genus and species There are 
some forms, however which one is surprised to find 
included in the list for example Hemithyns psittacea, 
Terebratuhna caput serpentis,! septentnonahs Magel- 
lama ( Neothyns ) lenticulans, and Magadma cumtngi 
With regard to H psittacea considering its wide 
circumpolar distribution, it might reasonably be 
expected to occur as an Upper Tertiary fossil in 
Japan but the figures given by Hayasaka do not 
suggest this species to me They show a much 
larger shell, without the characteristic beak 

Terebratuhna caput serpentis (now retusa) is North 
Atlantic in its distribution, and a variety (v emargtn- 
ata) inhabits the Mediterranean It ranges from the 
Miocene 111 Europe 

Terebratuhna septentnonalis is also a North Atlantic 
species, occurring on both the American and North 
European shores The geological history of this 
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species is not well known but it is cited from the 
Pliocene I am dealing with its supposed occurrence 
at the Cape in a forthcoming paper 

The presence of the essentially Austral forms, 
Magellania lenticulans and Magadtna cumtngi, in the 
Tertiary rocks of Japan, opens up a very wide 
question as to the former geographical distribution 
of these genera With regard to the first species, I 
might point out that the figures accompanying the 
memoir do not suggest the New Zealand form 
figure 17 especially being very unlike 

As to Magadtna cumtngt, the figures certainly 
present a general resemblance to the species occurring 
off the coasts of S E Australia and to certain New 
Zealand Miocene forms But identity in outward 
appearance is not a safe cntenon It is found by 
experience that it is necessary to investigate the 
inferiors before a species can be definitely referred 
to its proper genus Forms having the same shape 
externally may possess quite different loop-stages 
This feature is nowhere better displayed than in the 
forms possessing Bouchardiform beak characters, like 
the species in question 

In conclusion I should like to point out that Dali’s 
generic name for T grayi Reeve, namely, Pereudesia, 
1920 is antedated by my Coptothyns, 1918 (replacing 
my 1 homsoma 1916, preoccupied) This fact has been 
pointed out in other papers By the recognition of 
this form as a distinct genus there are now three 
finished types of northern genera in the Dallinin<e 
] Wilfrid Jackson 

Manchester Museum, 

Mav 21 


The Ionising Potentials of Nitrogen and Hydrogen 

In a paper published last autumn (Proc Roy Soc 
A, 102, pp 283-293 1922) I suggested a new mode of 
attack on some ionisation problems and described its 
application in experiments on mercury vapour The 
object of the method is to give a direct means of 
studying the types of ion produced in a gas or vapour 
by the impact of electrons of known speed The 
experimental principle involved is the combination 
of an ordinary ionising potential arrangement with a 
simple positive ray analysis apparatus The exten¬ 
sion of the method to gases and some of the results 
obtained may be of interest 

For the production of 10ns the common arrange 
ment of a tungsten filament, a grid and a plate is 
used Electrons from the filament are accelerated to 
the grid bv a field V, and then retarded by an opposing 
field V, which also serves to draw positive 10ns 
toward the plate A narrow slit in this lets through 
a beam of positive ions which are then further 
accelerated by a large electric field, V, These 10ns 
are then bent m a semicircle by a magnetic field and 
detected electrically Different values of V, bring 
ions of different mje on to the detecting slit By 
using two Langmuir pumps a sufficiently high vacuum 
is maintained in the positive ray box to prevent 
scattering, and very sharp peaks are obtained corre¬ 
sponding to different types of ion 

In nitrogen it was found that for values of V, 
slightly above the ionising potential of 16 9 volts, only 
molecular 10ns of mje =28 were present As V, was 
increased small numbers of N 1 " 1 ' 10ns began to appear 
at 24 1 d-1 o volts, while N + 10ns were not present 
m appreciable numbers until V, passed 27 7±io 
These three critical potentials are interpreted as 
corresponding to the transitions N,—>N t +-f e , 
N,—>-N ++ +N+2«- and N,—>2N++2r - If this 
interpretation is correct the first iodising potential 
of atomic nitrogen is about 1 1 volts and^the second 
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about 18 volts, assuming the heat of dissociation of 
nitrogen to be of the order of 140,000 calories, 
equivalent to six volts 

At a value of V 1 corresponding to the K-limit for 
nitrogen (375 volts) the proportion of atomic ions 
increased very sharply 

Preliminary results on hydrogen indicate that 
the ionisation of molecular hydrogen in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of 16 5 volts is not usually accompanied 
by dissociation as has been generally supposed 
Whether there may be a small number of atomic ions 
produced at this point is not yet certain Experi¬ 
ments are being continued H D Smyth 

Cavendish Laboratory, 

May 25 


Chromosome Numbers In Aegllops, 

I have recently been investigating the cytology 
of species of Aegilops, and find the chromosome 
numbers as follows — 

Haploid 

Aegilops cylindrical 7 
A ovata =14 

A ventncosa =14 

On morphological and other grounds I expressed 
the view in mv monograph on ‘ The Wheat Plant ’ 
that one or both of the former species appear to be 
involved in the ancestry of the vulgare group of wheats 

later I hope to discuss the significance of these 
chromosome numbers in relation to this hypothesis 
John Percival 

University College, Reading 
May 26 


Effect of Insulin upon Blood Sugar Concentration 

The injection of insulin into rabbits causes the 
blood sugar concentration to be lowered, as deter¬ 
mined by micro methods When a certain concen¬ 
tration is reached, o 05 per cent by Bang’s method, 
the animal goes into convulsions If the animal is 
then killed and the sugar extracted from a large 
quantity of blood, it is found that it is without copper- 
reducing value as determined by the Wood-Ost 
method This method is not liable to estimate 
substances in blood other than reducing sugars 

There is, however, a considerable quantity of 
carbohydrate present as indicated by the o-naphthol 
test The substance is dextro-rotatory We have 
not succeeded by acid hydrolysis in obtaining copper- 
reducing substances from it, though these can 
apparently be formed under certain conditions as a 
result of enzyme action in vitro 

Dudley and Marnan (Proc Physiol Soc, May 19, 
1923) have shown that the glycogen content of the 
liver and muscles of animals is greatly diminished 
after insulin We have obtained from the liver and 
muscles of rabbits after insulin a substance similar to 
that present m blood under this condition Owing 
to its resistance to acid hydrolysis it would not be 
estimated by ordinary methods The chemical 
nature of this sugar is being studied 

We noticed m the case of some solid preparations 
that the a-naphthol reaction gradually disappeared 
on drying Mr H F Holden suggested that tins 
might be due to polymerisation, and that on hydrolysis 
with acid the a-naphthol reaction would reappear 
We find that this happens It seems possible that 
the carbohydrate content of the animal body may be 
not appreciably diminished after large doses of 
insulin The above facts would suggest that the 
sugar stored in the body as glycogen is converted 
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Into this peculiar form Can this be the “ Zwischen- 
kohlenhydrate which Laquer suggests is formed as 
an essential step in carbohydrate metabolism ? 

L B Winter 

_ W Smith 

Biochemical Lalioratory, Cambridge, 

June 4 


The Value of the Planck Constant h 

In Nature for March 3. p 287,1 directed attention 
to the desirability of obtaining new data on the value 
of ejm, from deflexion experiments or from the 
Zeeman effect 

Dr Harold D Babcock, of the Mt Wilson Observa¬ 
tory h is j list finished a senes of measurements on 
the value of elm, from the Zeeman effect and obtains 
as the weighted mean of 49 separate determinations, 
a value of 1 761 x to 7 is compared with mv recom¬ 
puted value of 1 758 + 0 009 from spectroscopic data 
A thorough study of possible errors leads Dr Bab¬ 
cock to the conclusion that the error in the above 
value can scarcely exceed + o 002 On this basis Dr 
Babcock s new value of e/m is the most accurate now 
known 

Particular interest attaches to the value of the 
Planck constant h using this new value of ejm Of 
the seven methods listed by the author in Ins deter 
mmation of the most probable value of h (Phys Rev 
14 . 3& 1 1919) the only method involving the value 
of ejm is that from Bohr s theory of the Rydberg 
constant N, Using for the sake of technic il 
accuracy the value of N w ( = 109,737) and the 
assumed value of e/m-1 761 io 002, we obtain 
A = 6 556 ±0011 instead of 6542+0011 using 
1 773±o 002 for the value of ejm This latter value 
of e/m and its error were obtained from the results 
given 111 Kaye and Laby s Tables It is now evident 
that the close agreement in the mean value of e/m from 
Zeeman effect and from deflexion experiments given 
in those tables, is merely an accident ind that the 
author s previous assumption of error in elm was 
unjustifiably small 

The new value of h is not only in very close agree¬ 
ment with my previous most probable value (6 5543) 
but coincides exactly with Duane s latest value from 
the continuous X-ray spectrum Using these two 
new values of h (methods 3 and 4 of the article 
cited), we obtain as a corrected most probable value 
h = 6 557 x ro-' T erg sec I believe that the error in 
this quantity can be scarcely more than a few units 
in the last place unless Millikan s value of e is un¬ 
expectedly in error Raymond T Birue 

University of California, 

May 18 


A Method of Broadcasting Pictures 

I had occasion to suggest to the British Broad¬ 
casting Co a few weeks ago that an attempt should 
be made to “ broadcast ” a picture, and proposed a 
simple method of doing so The company thereupon 
invited me to try the experiment on Empire Day 
(May 24) A photograph of H M King George V 
■was chosen as a suitable subject, and it was broadcast 
at 5 45 p m in 20 minutes and instructions were given 
for reproducing the picture either m typesenpt or m 
graduated dots on squared paper 
Most of the pictures show an unmistakable like¬ 
ness The best versions were sent in by Gladys 
Haylock, Queen s Park, London, and Reginald 
Matthews, King's I ynn The former, who is 1 1 
years old, states that the reproduction was made in 


three-quarters of an hour The BBC has decided, 
as a reward to broadcast the portraits of these 
children in turn 

The method is briefly, the following The picture 
is divided into a number of small squares, and the 
average brightness of each square is indicated by 
one of six letters The estimation is made by any 
photometric method but a little practice soon teaches 
one to estimate it by mere inspection The six letters 
are chosen so that the spaces taken up by them in 
typewriting have different average shadings forming 
a scale of darkness which corresponds to the average 
shading of the 6 

squares repre¬ 
sented by the 
letters Another 
consideration in 
this choice is the 
ease of telephonic 
transmission 7 he 
letters X 1 | G 
M differ sufficient¬ 
ly 111 pronunci 1- 
tion to be un- 
mistak iblc and 
the last four have 
increasing dark 
nesses when 
typed , X repre¬ 
sents a note of 
exclamation The 
lightest space is 
indicated by a 
full stop dictated as * stop A blank is indicated 
by the vowel sound O 

Fig 1 shows a picture consisting of 1520 dots It 
is a reproduction of a half tone picture only 8 mm 
wide which I “ coded with the aid of a special 
microscope kindly lent to me by Prof K R l> ites 
Fhe number of dots used is somewhat large 

lor the Empire Day experiment it was necessary 
to have a smaller number of dots so as not to 
exhaust the patience of the recipients J he result of 
limiting a picture to 600 dots is se< n in tig 2 

Each line contains 20 dots T he letters represent¬ 
ing these are dictated in fives, thus 



J J J J J 
J*g]J K 


ind so on 

The quickest method 
of reproduction is to 
use a special typewriter 
having six letter keys 
each connected with a 
lever printing a dot of 
the corresponding size 
A simple photographic 
method with two dis¬ 
continuous movements 
might also be used in 
which case we might 
obtain a negative for 
subsequent multiplica¬ 
tion 

Coloured reproduc¬ 
tions have also been 
suggested, but no doubt 
the chief advantage of 
the method will be 
found in its extreme 
simplicity 

21 Gower Street, W C 



E E Fournier d Albe 
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Hay Fever. 


H AY fever is a catarrhal affection mainly of the 
upper respiratory passages, which occurs only 
in certain individuals and is due to the poisonous 
action of the pollen of certain plants which they 
have inhaled Our knowledge of the disease may be 
divided into three periods, vu clinical, experimental, 
and therapeutic The clinical period was inaugurated 
by John Bostock, the physiologist, in 1819 He gave 
an admirable account of the symptoms as they occurred 
in himself every summer over a period of thirty-eight 
years Other accounts, complete and incomplete, 
gradually accumulated, and these were analysed with 
great discrimination and acumen by Phoebus of 
Giessen, who published his work “ Der typische Fruh- 
sommer Katarrh ” in 1862 Nothing has been added 
to the pure clinical history of the disease since this 
time The second period is typified by the masterly 
scientific research of Dr Charles H Blackley, of Man¬ 
chester, who was also a sufferer from the disease In 
his work “ Experimental Researches on the Causes 
and Nature of Catarrhus aetivus,” 1873, he established, 
by ingenious methods, the fact that hay fever is caused 
by the inhalation of pollen To this period belong 
also the works of W P Dunbar, of Hamburg He 
also was a hay-fever sufferer Going beyond Blackley, 
he proved that it is only the protem of the pollen that 
is the toxic agent The third period, in which fall 
attempts to prevent or cure the disease by specific 
means, is associated particularly with the names of 
Noon and Freeman in England and Dunbar in 
German> 

It was in 1819 that the disease was made known 
by Bostock, who described the symptoms from which 
he suffered every June and July almost all his life 
These symptoms were, a sensation of heat in the eyes 
with itching and smarting After about a week, 
violent sneezing occurred, with a feeling of tightness 
in the chest, difficulty of breathing, languor, and loss 
of appetite Towards the end of July, all this dis¬ 
comfort spontaneously disappeared It is remarkable 
that medical history contains only one or two trivial 
and doubtful references to such a condition before 
the appearance of Bostock’s paper in 1819 In 1828 he 
made a second communication and included statements 
of twenty-eight cases like his own All developed the 
disease at the same time of the year—the summer, and 
nothing special could be ascertained as to its cause 
from the age, sex, constitution, or mode of life of the 
sufferers, who were mostly males 

In this second paper Bostock referred, however to the 
idea, apparently prevalent even at that time, that the 
morbid state was engendered by effluvia from new- 
mown hay, but he was not of this opinion from 
observations on himself, both at Ramsgate, where 
there was no hay, and at Kew, where there was much 
He considered that the mam factors which led to an 
outbreak were dazzling sunlight and excessive summer 
heat Even in 1828, however, MacCulloch refers to 
the “ term hay-fever lately become fashionable ”, and 
William Gordon, writing in 1829 on the “ nature, 
cause, and treatment of hay asthma,” said that there 
could be no doubt that it was due to the aroma emitted 
from the flowers of grass, particularly from those of 
Anthoxanthum odoratumjn sweet-scented vernal grass 
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He based this view on the grounds that (1) the plant 
is one of the most strong scented of the grasses, (2) 
because as soon as it begins to flower, and not until 
then , the asthma begins, (3) because as the flowers 
arrive at perfection the disease increases, and lastly, 
because after the flowers have died away previous 
sufferers can pass through the most luxurious meadows 
with impunity 

After the accounts of Bostock and Gordon, cases 
began to be published, and all the authors were of 
opinion that the disease occurred m certain persons 
who were presumed to have a predisposition to it, and 
it was early recognised, especially by Elliotson (1833), 
that inheritance plays a part in the idiosyncrasy, a 
belief that all later observation has confirmed Of 
59 histones analysed by Phoebus, 23 occurred alone 
m their respective families, whereas 36 were associated 
with one or more other families The whole of the latter 
occurred in 13 families, being distributed as follows 
in 8 families 2 affected (brothers and (or) sisters), 
in 5 cases father and child In 2 families 3 members 
were affected , in 1 family 4 members, and 2 families 
5 members In one of the latter, a man, his daughter, 
and three sons suffered, while a fourth son was made 
asthmatic by the smell of guinea-pigs The disease 
was known to be commonest among the better classes 
and many of those who have written on the subject 
were themselves attacked Among these may be 
mentioned Bostock, Blackley, Gream, Kirkman, Fleury, 
Helmholtz (the physicist), Dunbar (the bacteriologist), 
and Verworn (the physiologist) Among 150 cases 
collected by Phoebus 100 were male and 50 female 

Although it was early suggested that the ongm 
ot the symptoms was referable to vernal grass in 
flower, there were authors whose experience did not 
permit of such an exact diagnosis Some thought 
that grasses were all equally detrimental, others 
that only aromatic grasses were the agents, and 
particularly Anthoxanthum odoratum Others again 
blamed rye-grass, hay as such, roses, trees m bloom, 
dust, sunlight, heat, and even bacteria The last was 
the view of Helmholtz Even where grasses were 
incriminated it was believed that the actual cause 
was some aromatic effluvium wafted from the plant 
Some believed that the chief agent was coumann 
Kirkman (1852) seems to have been the first who 
tested upon himself the effect of pollen At Christmas 
he noticed in his hot-house a single plant of Antho¬ 
xanthum odoratum in blossom and laden with pollen 
He plucked it, rubbed the pollen with his hand 
and sniffed it up Almost immediately sneezing 
and_ all the symptoms of an attack of hay fever 
followed 

It was, however, Charles Blackley who, m a senes 
of experiments well conceived and admirably carried 
out over a long series of years, definitely established 
the pollen etiology of the disease Having obtained 
negative results with benzoic acid, coumann, odori¬ 
ferous substances, ozone, dust, light, and heat, heapplied 
himself to the subject of pollen, not of grasses only 
but from plants belonging to no less than thirty-five 
other natural orders The experiments were made at alt 
times of the year, the pollen being applied to himself 
or other patients by way of the nostrils, tongue or 
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conjunctiva, or by inhalation or actual inoculation in 
the skin—the most approved modem method of 
diagnosis Pollen from a number of grasses produced 
typical hay fever Blackley particularly blamed the 
pollen of Italian rye-grass (Lohum tfalicum), meadow 
fox-tail grass ( Alopecurus pratensts), rye (S ecale cerealt), 
wheat (Triticum), oats ( Avena sattva), and the common 
hazel-nut ( Corylus avellana) He also studied the size 
and shape of different pollen grains, and concluded that 
the disturbance in predisposed persons was due partly 
to the mechanical and partly to the physiological 
action In experiments on himself, dazzling light and 
heat were ineffective 

To study the distribution of pollen in the atmo¬ 
sphere Blackley then undertook a long senes of experi¬ 
ments with ingenious apparatus which he devised, and 
he traced by microscopic methods of enumeration the 
pollen grains in the air in a variety of weather con¬ 
ditions From May to the end of July he traced from 
day to dav the pollen incidence in the air, and showed 
how it was subject to great fluctuations depending on 
temperature and moisture About 95 per cent of 
the pollen found was identified as belonging to the 
Grammareae In dwelling-rooms little or no pollen 
was found By means of moistened glass slips attached 
to the tails of kites flown as high as 1500 feet, Blackley 
made numerous observations both on the sea-shore and 
inland, and demonstrated the remarkable fact that in 
the upper strata of the air there was nineteen times as 
much pollen as was found near the surface of the earth, 
and he showed how pollen can be carried to great 
distances bv wind currents in the upper reaches of 
the air 

Blackley was so far ahead of his time, that despite 
the excellence of his work the causation of hay fever 
was still regarded as a terra incognita A common idea 
prevailed that it was a nervous disease in certain persons 
with a labile or hysterical nervous organisation The 
reinvestigation, on the scientific lines laid down by 
Blackley, led, in the hands of Dunbar (1903), to a 
complete confirmation of his results, but Dunbar went 
further by proving that the deleterious agent m pollen 
is only its protein Collecting pollen in large quantities, 
he showed that extracts are highly toxic m hay-fever 
subjects 

One of Dunbar’s collaborators—Liefmann (1904)— 
found that, at the tune of the worst hay-fever 
attacks m the centre of the city of Hamburg, no 
less than 350 grass pollen grams settled in 24 hours 
on a surface measuring x square centimetre (1 e about 
3,500,000 per square metre) Year by year it was 
noted that on the first appearance of pollen m the air 
patients began to suffer from hay fever In the 
beginning of June grass pollen is in excess of all others, 
and from the third week of July begins to disappear 
Kammann estimated that 40 per cent of the pollen 
mass was protein, and a solution of a strength of 
1 30,000—1 1,000,000 dropped ulto the eye could 
determine arf immediate attack of hay fever Dunbar 
tested the activity of a large number of pollens other 
than those from grasses, but mostly wi Ch negative results 
Besides the pollens of grasses and sedges the following 
pollens were, however, found to be active, honeysuckle 
(Lontcera capnfohtm), hly of the valley ( Cotwllana 
majalts), Solomon’s seal ( Polygonatum multiflmm), 
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evening primrose ( CEnothera biennis), rape (Brassica 
naptu), spinach ( Sptnacea oleracea), as well as a number 
of Composite and privet ( Ligustrum vulgare) These 
experiments were all made in Europe In the United 
States of America there is a common form of “ hay 
fever” caused not by grass pollen but by pollen 
of golden rod (Solidago), and particularly ragweed 
(Ambrosia elatior) From its occurrence in September 

this variety is widely known as “ autumnal ” or “ fall ” 
fever According to the records of the American Hay 
Fever Prevention Assouation, something like 1 per 
cent of the whole population (about 1,000,000 cases) 
are liable to June or autumn fever 
Hay-fever research is being very actively carried 
out in the States, and already a very large number of 
pollens are known to be toxic Several general prin¬ 
ciples are emerging from this work, for example, the 
negligible importance of msect-bornc pollens as con¬ 
trasted with the importance of those that are air¬ 
borne, and the great variations which occur from the 
diversity of the local flora Important hay-fever and 
botanical surveys are now being compiled from many 
of the American States The diagnosis of the capacity 
of pollen to produce hay fever is made by cutaneous 
inoculation, by a scratch on the forearm, of .1 dilution 
of the pollen protein, which may be extracted in several 
different ways A wheal, 5 or more mm in diameter, 
surrounded by a red halo and appearing within half 
an hour, is regarded as a positive reaction 

It is now known that far more plants can produce 
hay fever than was formerly supposed Indeed the 
term “ hay fever ” is quite inappropriate “ Toxic 
pollen idiopathy ” has been suggested in its plact Later 
studies have also directed attention to what arc called 
‘group reactions” Thus patients with June fever 
react to grass pollens, while those with autumnal fever 
react mainly to the pollen of compositae, such as golden 
rod, golden glow, sunflower, and ragw eed The group 
reaction indicates that the pollens of allied families of 
plants have a common protein chemical constitution 
Although many different pollens can produce symptoms, 
it does not follow that ail such pollens are of practical 
importance m the disease The principle that only 
anemophilous pollen is the natural toxic agent is very 
important, and thus the entomophilous pollens of 
golden rod, golden glow, sunflower, and dais), although 
they can produce hay fever, do not do so in practice 
except in unusual circumstances That such circum¬ 
stances do occasionally operate is made clear by the 
recent researches of Pott at Bloemfontein In this 
city he has clearly shown that a severe form of 
pollinosis occurs from October to January, and it is 
caused by the pollen of the pepper tree (Schtnus molle) 
Normally this pollen is sticky and is insect-borne, but 
in the hot, dry weather prevailing in Bloemfontein it 
becomes dned and is dispersed by wind In fact, it 
was the pnncipal and occasionally almost the sole 
pollen deposited on glass plates exposed to the air, 
and it was also demonstrated in the nasal mucous 
secretions of susceptible subjects Of great importance 
also is the determination of the actual dates of flowering 
of hay-fever plants in each particular district More 
than 200 plants are known to be capable of setting 
up symptoms of “ hay fever ” ’ 

With regard to the nature of the predisposition which 
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renders certain persons susceptible to pollen, nothing 
is known with certainty It has been suggested that the 
affected persons may possess a specific proteolytic fer¬ 
ment which, acting on pollen protein, liberates a poison 
which is the active agent The predisposition has been 
regarded as allied to anaphylaxis—the state of hyper 
sensitivity, which can be induced especially in gumea- 
by a sub-lethal dose of a protein of some kind 
ay-fever predisposition, however, differs funda¬ 
mentally from true anaphylaxis The anaphylactic 
state can be transmitted passively to a normal animal 
by means of the serum of an animal rendered actively 
anaphylactic This is not so with hay fever Dunbar 
injected the blood serum of hay-fever.persons into 
guinea-pigs, and twenty-four hours later injected the 
animals intravenously with rye-pollen protein No 
positive results were obtained Further, normal 
persons never develop hay fever after the subcutaneous 
injection of pollen protein Dunbar injected a normal 
person with quantities of pollen protein far m excess 
of what he could have received normally, but this 
individual was able to take long walks through 
meadows in full flower, with impunity A normal 
person has not the capacity of reacting to pollen 
protein, nor can he be made to develop this power 
experimentally It may be said, therefore, that what¬ 
ever is the nature of pollen idiosyncrasy, it is not 
to be ranged alongside the true anaphylactic state 
It is allied to those idiosyncrasies which occur in certain 
persons who develop asthma or catarrhal symptoms 
from exposure to the secretions or excretions of horses, 
dogs, cats, goats, rabbits, guinea-pigs, or to such 
substances as silk, or food-stuffs like white of egg, or 
certain drugs 

From the great mass of persons who have the pollen 
idiosyncrasy, and the “ annual torment,” as Blackley 
called it, which they undergo, it is not surprising that 
many different treatments have been recommended 


If the hay-fever patient could keep away from pollen, 
naturally he would not suffer from the disease^ 
Thousands of persons find relief annually at the seaside 
or on islands or barren districts The German Hay 
Fever Association used to recommend Heligoland In 
the United States, Fire Island on the Atlantic side of 
Long Island has long enjoyed a reputation as a suitable 
refuge for hay-fever sufferers Blackley in England 
spoke highly of Lundy Island and some of the islands 
in the Hebrides For the great majority of patients 
such luxuries are manifestly impossible 
From the vast number of methods of treatment 
praised at one time or another, only two are 
worthy of consideration Dunbar recommended the 
serum called Pollantin, prepared by inoculating horses 
with repeated doses of pollen protein This is used 
either m the liquid or dry state for local application 
to the nose before the onset of symptoms The mam 
objection to this treatment, which may be most 
successful in certain cases, is the temporary character 
of the relief afforded The other method, erroneously 
called desensitisation, is the active immunisation of 
the patient himself by pollen protein introduced by 
Noon and Freeman For its success accurate diagnosis 
of the specific pollen idiosyncrasy is necessary m the 
first place, the production of strong protein solutions 
in the second place, and pre-seasonal inoculation in 
the third place As the immunity is not durable the 
treatment must be annual By this method Freeman 
(1914) recorded 30 per cent of complete successes and 
no improvement in 11 per cent Between 1916 and 
1920 Cooke and Vander Veer injected 1774 patients 
with complete success in 25 per cent and no success 
in 10 per cent The recent results of Bernton (1923) 
are of the same order It is probable that the 
state of insusceptibility lasts only for a few weeks, 
when the patient again manifests his idiosyncrasy 
unaltered W B 


The Tercentenary of Blaise Pascal 

By Prof II Wildon Carr 


N O one can read the story of Pascal’s life without 
amazement at the greatness of his genius and 
sadness at the mode in which it found expression To 
Voltaire in the eighteenth century he is a “ fou sublime, 
n£ un si£cle trop t6t ” To Chateaubriand in the 
early nineteenth century he is “ cet effrayant g£me, 
qui, k cet &ge 0C1 les autres hommes commencent k 
peine de naltre, ayant achev£ de parcourir le cercle des 
sciences humaines, s’aperjut de leur n€ant et touma 
ses pens&s vers la religion ” He lived at the begin¬ 
ning of the brilliant leadership of France in the intel¬ 
lectual development of Europe In his short life he 
did notable work in mathematics and physics, and 
above all (to continue the quotation from Chateau¬ 
briand), “ toujours mfirme et souffrant, fixa la langue 
que parterent Bossuet et Racine, donna le module de 
la plus parfaite plaisantene, comme du raisonnement 
le plus fort ” 

To appreciate the greatness of Pascal and to discern 
the leadmg motive m his wonderful activity, rt is 
necessary to enter sympathetically into the spirit of 
the age m which he lived, and particularly to under- 
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stand the nature of the religious influence which 
peculiarly affected him from infancy to maturity 
The outward circumstances of his life may be re¬ 
corded quite briefly He was born at Clermont m the 
Auvergne on June 19, 1623 His father, fitienne 
Pascal, was King’s Councillor and Magistrate, president 
of the Cour des Aides Blaise had two sisters, Gilberte, 
three years older, and Jacqueline, two years younger 
than himself Their mother died when Blaise was 
three years old In 1631 the father retired and settled 
with his family in Pans for the sake of then- education 
In 1638 he had managed unfortunately to incur the 
displeasure of Cardinal Richelieu, and, having good 
reason to fear a lettre de cachet, had to go into hiding 
He returned home, however, risking arrest, when he 
heard that his dearly loved daughter Jacqueline was 
suffering from small-pox, and he remained constantly 
with her until her recovery The following year there 
was brought about a reconciliation with the Cardinal, 
and shortly after he received the appointment “ In- 
tendant pour les tallies de la g&i&alitd " at Rouen, to 
which city the family then went to live In 1648 the 
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“ Intendants ” were suppressed by Mazann, and the 
Pascals returned to Pans The following year they 
went back to their native Clermont, where Gilberte, 
who had marned her cousin, Flonn Pfrier, was already 
settled In 1651 the father died Blaise, devoted to 
his sister Jacqueline, had hoped that after the father’s 
death she would continue to make her home with him, 
but she had already formed her resolution to enter the 
religious life, and would not be dissuaded from taking 
immediately the austere vow at the convent of Port 
Royal 

The four following years are described by Blaise 
as his “ mondaine ” period He sought distraction 
in travel and society, but in 1655, after a mental 
crisis which is described as his second conversion, 
he decided to retire and devote himself entirely to 
religion From 1658 till his death in 1662, although 
not bedridden or incapacitated from attending to his 
ordinary wants, he was so vi eak and in such continual 
pam that he could do no consecutive work Jacqueline 
died in 1661 Blaise in his last illness was nursed bv 
Gilberte He died m her house When the end was 
approaching the doctors attending him were assuring 
him that there was no danger, and refused to call m the 
priest Pascal was in anguish lest he should die with¬ 
out the sacrament, but Gilberte acted on her own 
initiative just in time She lived to be sixty-seven 
and had five children She wrote the life of her brother, 
and also a life of her sister Jacqueline 

Blaise Pascal was educated by his father, and had 
no other tutor He never entered the university All 
his acquaintance with the intelleitual movements of 
his age, with its science, its philosophy, its religion was 
derived directly from his father and conversation with 
his father’s friends On the other hand, at his father’s 
house he met the most distinguished mathematicians 
and theologians of the time Etienne Pascal did not 
merely supervise his son’s education, he undertook it 
alone and unaided in order to follow out a predeter¬ 
mined method, which reminds us, alike m its concep¬ 
tion and in its consequences, of the analogous case of 
the father of John Stuart Mill One part of the scheme 
was to concentrate the boy’s mind during his earliest 
years on perfecting his knowledge of his own language 
His lessons were limited to the grammar and syntax 
of his native trench, and the teaching even of Latin 
was deferred until this was acquired, m the expectation 
that the new task would then be comparatively easy 
The other part of the scheme was to defer mathe¬ 
matics, indeed to forbid the study of it, until the 
acquirement of languages was perfect The reason of 
this is curious The father was not only himself learned 
m the mathematical sciences, but ajso had given his 
daughter Gilberte thorough instruction in them, yet 
he feared for his son that they would prove of such 
absorbing interest that he would be distracted from the 
study of languages When the lad was twelve, how¬ 
ever, the father discovered that he had acquired, 
apparently surreptitiously, an acquaintance with 
geometry which amounted to precocity He was 
found one day demonstrating for himself with barres 
tt ronds the thirty-second proposition of Euclid’s 
first book We are told that after this he was 
allowed to read Euclid, but only in his recreation 
hours 


Not less powerful than the parental influence was 
that of his sisters For their education also the father 
had original ideas He did not himself undertake it, 
but they were educated by a man as men Their tutor 
was a Monsieur de Mondory, in favour with the Cardinal 
and the Court Jacqueline was an extraordinarily 
precocious child She was a very pretty girl before 
the small-pox destroyed her beauty She wrote verses 
from the time of her early childhood, and when fourteen 
composed a comedy in five acts She was deeply 
religious One of her poems is a hymn of gratitude to 
God for her recovery, and she describes the scars left 
by the disease as the impressions of God’s seal She 
no doubt regarded this illness as a sign of her call to 
the religious life Soon after her entry to Port Royal 
she was appointed sub-prioress, and she consulted her 
superior as to whether she should cultivate her talent 
for poetry The reply of M 4 re Agnes, Amauld’s sister, 
is pathetic “ C ’est un talent dont Dieu ne vous de- 
mandera point compte ll faut l’ensevehr ” She signed 
the formulary imposed on Port Royal condemning 
the Jansenist doctrine under extreme pressure, though 
she struggled against it and wished to resist “ Je 
sais bien,” she wrote to Dr Amauld, “ que ce n’est pas 
fl dcs lilies k d&endre la verity, quoique Ton peut dire 
par une tnste rencontre, que, puisque les cveques ont 
des courages de filles, les filles doivent avoir des courages 
d’cveques ” Amauld insisted, however, and the gnef 
hastened her death 

To understand the religious fervour of the Pascal 
family we must also enter svmpathctically into the 
spirit of the age The seventeenth century shows in 
all its philosophy, and even we may say in its science, 
the influence of a deep personal interest in the proliltm 
of the relation of the individual mind to God The 
reformmg zeal of the sixteenth century had spent its 
force and been succeeded by the universal conviction 
of the reflecting believer that Christnnitv is much more 
than an institution based upon a verifiable historical 
revelation, that it is, m fact, a rev elation in the philo¬ 
sophical meaning, an interpretation of human and 
divine nature We only understand Pascal when we 
see that his religion is not ordinary pietv or superstition, 
but profound philosophy 

Let us now look at the man himself He is a younger 
contemporary of Galileo and Descartes He survived 
both, but died before Malebranche or Spinoza had begun 
to write This is peculiarly significant m appreciating 
his attitude towards the Cartesian philosophy, for 
Malebranche developed that doctrine along Augustinian 
lines, which may have been actually suggested by 
Pascal’s writings The illustration of It aron to 
explain the relativity of magnitudes, expounded by 
Malebranche in the “ Recherche de la V6nt6,” seems 
taken directly from a well-known passage m Pascal’s 
“ Pens&s ” 

Pascal agreed with Descartes m his doctrine of the 
soul, or thinking substance, with its corollary that 
the animals are automata, but he was revolted by 
the “ Pnncipia ” and its claim to be able to explain 
the world by “ figure and movement ” " Quand cela 
serait vrai,” he says, “ nous n’estimons pas que toute 
la philosophie vaille une heure de peine ” Notwith¬ 
standing his keen enjoyment of mathematical problems 
and his intense interest m physical experiments, the 
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whole value of philosophy for him lay in the light it 
shed on moral problems, and on the power it gave man 
to interpret the Christian revelation His point of view, 
while it accepts the principles of Descartes’s philosophy, 
applies them in a way which makes his doctrine its 
very antithesis 

Descartes was shown the Treatise on Conic Sections 
which Pascal composed when sixteen, and refused to 
believe m its originality He thought it the work of 
Desargues, from whom indeed Pascal had learnt much, 
but Desargues himself acknowledged the originality 
of Pascal’s treatise in its essential points In 1647 
Descartes paid two visits to Pascal, who had come to 
Pans with his sister Jacqueline for medical advice 
Jacqueline has given an account of their meeting in a 
letter to her sister Gilberte P^rier They discussed the 
question of the void Torricelli, the pupil of Galileo, 
had demonstrated the phenomenon of atmospheric 
pressure by the famous invention of the barometer, 
inverting a column of mercury m a glass tube closed at 
one end, with the other end immersed m an open 
mercury bath and then measuring the height of the 
column 

This was of course the cruual experiment, but 
there still remained considerable doubt as to its inter¬ 
pretation To many, mcludmg Torricelli himself, it 
was merely a case in point of the old principle that 
nature abhors a vacuum Descartes had rejected this 
principle on a prtort grounds Pascal explained to 
Descartes his theory of an ocean of air, at the bottom 
of which we were situated, and assumed that like all 
fluids it would maintain an equilibrium, and reasoned 
that above every point of the earth’s surface was a 
column pressing down on us, the weight of which would 
vary with the altitude He had already made experi¬ 
ments to prove this on a tower in Rouen, and he now 
proposed to carry out an experiment on a large scale 
on the Puy de D6me in Auvergne Descartes dis¬ 
cussed it with great interest and confidently foretold 
its success The experiment was earned out by the 
aid of Pascal’s brother-in-law, M P£rier, with the 
result that the time-honoured, firmly established 
principle of the abhorrence of a vacuum passed 
into limbo 

Pascal’s life divides naturally mto three penods 
To the first belong the mathematical works and the 
physical expenments, to the second the literary 
achievement of the “ Lettres Provinciales,” and to the 
third the philosophical and mystical “ Pens6es ” In 
all of them his great genius is manifest, and he might 
easily have been one of those master minds which 
determme the direction of human thought In science 
and philosophy he showed an intellectual power and 
incentive which places him on a level with Descartes 
and Galileo, yet he stands alone, grand but solitary, in 
the great intellectual movement of humanity It was 
more than a religious act, it was typical of his whole 
intellectual position, when he joined the solitaires of 
Port Royal We may count his unworldlmess as loss 
or as gam, but he sacrificed for it alike scientific and 
philosophic leadership The tragedy is that the Chris¬ 
tian Church did not value what he gave to her when 
he renounced the world 

The works by which Pascal has immortalised himself 
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are “ Les Lettres Provinciales ” and “ Les Pens&s " 
His mathematical works, like his arithmetical machine 
which took three years to perfect and is preserved at 
the Conservatoire des Arts et Metiers in Pans, are 
valuable for the evidence they afford of the nature of 
his genius rather than for their originality of discovery, 
but the two great literary works have been read in 
innumerable successive editions Yet strangely enough 
both are valued and cherished for what to Pascal him¬ 
self was purely adventitious and no part of the onginal 
design The “ Provinciales ” are classical on account 
of their attack on the Jesuits and for the exposure of 
Jesuit casuistry The world has little interest to-day 
in the Jansemst doctrine, which it was the mam pur¬ 
pose of the letters to expound and to defend Were it 
not for Pascal, the very names of Jansemus and Molina 
would scarcely be known outside narrow theological 
circles The doctrine of sufficient grace has little more 
than antiquarian interest for students, but for Pascal 
it was the rationalising of Christian doctrine, the philo¬ 
sophy of a religion of redemption as distinct from the 
institution of sacraments and formulanes founded on it 

The “ Lettres Provinciales ’’ had an immediate 
success, but it is unlikely that they would have accom¬ 
plished their design, or have afforded even a temporary 
cessation of the Jesuit hostility against the theologians 
of Port Royal, but foi an event of an altogether different 
nature, and one which had a powerful influence on 
Pascal himself This is what is known as the miracle 
of the sacred thorn Pascal’s niece, Marguerite Pdner, 
was a pensionnaire at Port Royal, and the little girl 
suffered from an abscess of the lachrymal gland, which 
discharged mto the eye and mto the nose, causing her 
inconvenience and suffering Medical treatment had 
proved wholly ineffective, but after having touched the 
spot one day with the relic of the sacred thorn, exposed 
for adoration on the altar, she was completely cured 
The doctors certified that “ la guPrison surpassait les 
forces ordmaires de la nature,” and the miracle was 
solemnly attested by the vicars-general of the Arch¬ 
bishopric of Paris 

“ Des Pens6es ” was not designed by Pascal for 
publication m any form whatever When he died a 
disordered mass of papers containing his written notes 
was found They were unconnected, casual, jottmgs 
on odd bits of paper, many being mcorapleted sen¬ 
tences It was known that Pascal had had in mind to 
write an “ Apology ” of Christianity, a defence against 
atheistical arguments The editors took this as the 
clue to the arrangement of the fragments, and Amauld, 
Nicole, and other leaders of Port Royal, after the 
“ peace of the church,” which restored them to their 
monastery m 1669, published the first edition of the 
“ Pens6es.” Few books have had such a success 
Edition has followed edition through the succeeding 
centuries The original fragmentary notes still exist, 
and scholars may now study them m the “ Repro¬ 
duction en phototypie du manusent des Pens&s 
de Blaise Pascal,” published by Monsieur L6on 
Brunschvicg 

Such was the marvellous genius, the tercentenary of 
whose birth is bemg celebrated this year m his native 
city, Clermont, and at the scene of his activities, Port 
Royal des Champs, near Pans 
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Prof John Cox 

PIE death of Prof John Cox at Hayes Court, 
Hayes, on May 13, removes an interesting 
personality from our midst Prof Cox devoted an 
active life to the cause of education and had a varied 
educational career, holding, at different times, the 
post of University extension lecturer, headship of a 
Cambridge college, and a professorship m physics m 
a Canadian University 

Bom in 1851, Cox was a brilliant scholar of the 
City of London School under Dr Abbott, where he 
was a contemporary and competitor for scholastic 
honours with his friend H H Asquith He went as 
a scholar to Trinity College, Cambridge, and studied 
mathematics, being eighth wrangler in 1874 Equally 
versed m classics, he took a good place m the Classical 
Tripos of the same year He gained a fellowship at 
Trinity College on a dissertation in which he applied 
Hamilton’s methods to some problems m geometrical 
optics He was for ten years warden of Cavendish 
College, Cambridge—a new College offering residential 
facilities to a younger class of undergraduates at a 
reduced cost Ultimately the College was dosed down, 
though some years after Cox had severed his connexion 
with it 

In 1890 Cox was appointed professor of ph>sics 
in McGill University, Montreal Previous to that time 
the physics had been taught with small facilities by 
Dr Johnson, professor of mathematics 1 lus appoint¬ 
ment gave Cox a great opportunity, for it was at the 
time that McGill University was rapidly growing, 
through the munificent gifts of the late Sir Willum 
Macdonald Ample funds were offered to build a new 
physics laboratory, and, before making plans, Cox 
was sent on a mission to stud) the physical laboratories 
m Europe and the United States He threw himself 
with great energy into the new project, and the result 
was a well-designed laboratory which at the time of 
its opening was one of the finest and best equipped 
in the world Under the impetus given by the appoint¬ 
ment of Callendar and afterwards of Rutherford, the 
laboratory became a centre of research in physical 
science, and Cox followed with pride and enthuMism 
thevpioneer researi hes of Rutherford and boddy on 
radioactivity 

While keenly interested in all developments of 
physics, Cox had not the practical training requisite 
for research in experimental physics, but devoted 
himself to the teaching and administrative side A 
fluent and polished speaker, he was an admirable 
lecturer, and as a speaker for popular audiences on 
scientific and general topics he had few superiors It 
was characteristic of his temperament that he was 
somewhat dilatory m ordinary business matters and 
often required the spur of necessity to deal with corre¬ 
spondence A man of wide interests and wide social 
sympathies he ^exercised a strong influence for good 
both m Montreal and the University In 1909 
he retired from McGill with a Carfiegie pension to 
live in England, and was awarded the honorary degree 
of LL D by McGill University He immediately took 
up the work of lecturing for the Oxford Extension 
Delegacy and particularly for the Gilchrist Trust This 
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was a type of work which he thoroughly enjoyed and 
earned out with great enthusiasm and success During 
the War, he offered his services to the Ministry of 
Munitions and assisted in the work of the munition 
tribunals 

After the death of his wife, Cox lived at Hayes 
Court with a daughter He retained his enthusiasm for 
science to the end and, before his illness became acute, 
followed with keen interest the work of Einstein and 
Bohr Of his publications, the best known is his book 
on mechanics published by the (ambndge University 
Press This useful work was written on novel lines, 
being largely influenced by the writings of Marx, of 
whomhe was an admirer Another small book, “ Beyond 
the Atom,” gives a vivid account of the bearing of 
the earlier radioactive researches, with which he had 
come m contact in Montreal, on the structure of 
matter A man of fine character, of attractive 
personality and varied gifts, his unexpected end will 
be mourned by a wide circle of friends He leaves 
two daughters and a son, who is a mining engineer 
in Canada 


Mr R W Hooley 

Mr Recinalu Wuiiam Hciolvy, whose death on 
May 5 at the age of filtv-seven wc regret to record, 
devoted many years to the study of the geology of the 
Isle of Wight, and to the systematic exploration of 
the We tide n rocks of the south coast lie made an 
important collection of the rcmaips of reptiles ind 
fishes from the cliffs between Brook and Athcrfield, 
and established a small museum at his residence at 
Winchester He also acquired an excellent knowledge 
of the Wcalden reptiles, which he extricated from the 
hard rock with great skill, and he wrote several 
important papers on his spccimtns He described 
new (heloma in the Geological Magazine in 1897 and 
1900 

In 1904 Mr Hooley was elected a fellow of the 
Geological Society and he contributed pipers on 
unique specimens of the crocodile Goniophohs and the 
pterodactyl Ornithodesinus to the Society’s Qiurtcrly 
Journal in 1907 and 1913 During recent years he 
discovered and prepared a skeleton of Iguanodon, 
in some respects finer than the well-known specimens 
at Brussels and showing parts of the skin Of this 
remarkable fossil he wrote an exhaustive memoir, 
illustrated by his own drawings, which he had intended 
to read to the Geological Soc lety at a recent meeting 

Mr Hooley was an indefatigable worker, with only 
scanty leisure to devote to science, and his premature 
death is regretted by the large circle of geologists 
and paljeontologists who enjoyed his friendship and 
co-operation Ills specimens of Goniophohs and 
Ormthodesmus are already m the Geological Depart¬ 
ment of the British Museum (Natural History), and 
the rest of his collection is destined to be added to 
them A S W 

We regret that the date of the death of Mr F W 
Harmer was given incorrectly in Nature of June 9 as 
April 24 it should have been April 11 
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Current Topics and Events. 


Some time ago Dr George Sarton of the Carnegie 
Institution, Washington and editor of Ists directed 
the attention of scientific men to the enormous 
amount of ignorance and superstition which still 
surrounds them (Ists vol m pp 449-50) This 
mental condition is not confined to the poor and un¬ 
educated, but is to be found among many people 
who have had the advantage of a collegiate education 
Yet how common is that ignorance has recently been 
shown by the attacks made in the United States upon 
the Darwinian theory by Mr W J Bryan, a cam¬ 
paign which has found an echo in Great Britain On 
May 25 the writer of a letter headed “ War on 
Darwinism ’ in the Daily Mail gravely assured us 
that the origin of man has not been discovered by 
science, and that the author of the " Origin of 
Species was wrong because ' Ruskin laughed the 
thing to scorn in 1 he Eagle s Nest,* ” and " Disraeli 
did likewise in ‘ Tancred That remarkable 
epistle emanated from a certain “ Modem High 
School, Lee London " Damnant quod non mtclli- 
gunt t I he logic equals the knowledge Darwin 
wrong because Troude (a manufacturer of English 
history) Ruskin (a word painter) and Disraeli (an 
imaginative writer) laughed and did other things 1 
One would have thought that the days when Dar¬ 
winism was ' reviled by bigots and ridiculed by all 
the world ’ were for ever past were we not forcibly 
reminded to the contrary by such fanatical attacks 
from time to time However man s origin may have 
been brought about, no trained mind questions the 
fact of tint origin which is no mere phantasm but 
rests upon irrefragable evidence Whether it would 
be a good thing to teach the doctrines of evolution 
in our modern high schools ’’ may be a questionable 
matter , but it would indeed be a good thing if 
teachers in modern high schools ’ were to teach 
their pupils to emulate the noble example set them 
by such scientific men as Charles Darwin and Thomas 
Henry Huxley, who devoted their lives to the search 
for scientific truth 

On June 6 at the Langham Hotel the Anglo- 
Batavian Society entertained Prof H A Lorentz 
at a banquet which was attended by a number of 
Bntish men of science The Anglo Batavian Society 
was formed a few years ago m order to promote good- 
fellowship between the English and Dutch races, on 
a similar basis to that of the Pilgrims Club which 
seeks to promote good fellowship between Great 
Britain and the United States A couple of years 
ago the Society was instrumental m establishing an 
interchange of University lecturers between Holland 
and England At first this was limited to the medical 
faculty, but last year it was decided to extend the 
lectures to other faculties, and to include physicists 
and others In that way Profs J I Thorpe, Brereton 
Baker, and Sir Humphry Rolleston visited Holland in 
the months of February, April, and May last, while 
Prof W de Sitter, of Leyden (astronomy), H R 
Kruyt, of Utrecht (chemistry), E D Wiersma, of 
Groningen (medicine), and Prof H A Lorentz, of 
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Leyden (astronomy and physics), visited Great 
Britain During the months of May and June Prof 
Lorentz visited consecutively the Universities of 
London, Manchester, Edinburgh, Leeds, and Liver¬ 
pool, where he lectured on the rotation of the earth 
and its influence on optical phenomena and the 
theory of the Zeeman effect In addition to these 
lectures, Prof Lorentz addressed the Royal Institution 
on June 1 on the subject of radiation of light, and gave 
by invitation a series of three lectures at University 
College, London on June 4, 5, and 7, on relativity 
The last three lectures formed a connected course, 
the aim being to present in a simple form the funda¬ 
mental principles and some of the applications of the 
theory of relatmtv The other lectures were mainly 
devoted to questions belonging to the quantum 
theory and to a discussion of the relation between 
it and former views In his discourse at the Royal 
Institution Prof I orentz showed how the ideas of 
the corpuscular and the undulatory theory of light 
were closely interwoven in Newton's mind and may 
be interwoven once more in the physics of the future 
The banquet given to him by the Anglo-Batavian 
Society was presided over by Sir Walter Townley, 
chairman of the council of the Society In replying 
to the toast of Ins health Prof Lorentz expressed his 
great appreciation of the welcome which he had 
received everywhere in England 

A REPRKSLNiATivE and well-attended meeting was 
held on Friday, June 1, at the Roval Society of 
Medicine, at which it was decided to establish a 
memorial to the late Prof A D Waller and Mrs 
Waller In view of their lifelong devotion to, and 
enthusiasm for, scientific investigation, it was felt 
that the most fitting memorial would be the forma¬ 
tion of a fund to be used for the promotion of scientific 
research Further, in recognition of their close asso¬ 
ciation with the London (Royal Free Hospital) School 
of Medicine for Women, where Prof Waller succeeded 
Sir Edward Sharpey Schafer as lecturer in physiology, 
a post which he held from May 1883 to November 
1886, and Mrs Waller was first a student and 
afterwards a member of council a position which she 
held to the last year of her life, it was decided that the 
research fund should be entrusted to, and adminis¬ 
tered by, the council of that School A committee 
was formed to carry out this scheme and the follow¬ 
ing, among others, have consented to serve Sir E 
Sharpey Schafer (chairman), the Maharaj of 
Jhalawar, Sir Charles Sherrington, Sir Humphry 
Rolleston, Sir Sydney Russell-Wells, Sir Walter 
Fletcher, Sir David Femer, Sir David Pram, Sir 
Frederick Mott, Sir Leonard Rogers, Miss Aldrich- 
Blake, Mrs Scharheb, Miss Tuke, Mr Bousfield, Prof 
Adam, Prof Halliburton, Prof Gowland Hopkins, 
Prof Starling, and Mr Alfred Palmer Already 1100I 
has been promised, and further subscriptions may be 
sent to the honorary secretaries Prof Winifred Cullia 
and Prof J S Macdonald, or to the hon treasurer, 
Prof J Mellanby, St Thomas’s Hospital Medical 
School, London, S E 1 
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A statement as to the position of the Scientific 
Expeditionary Research Association was made at a 
luncheon at the Trooadero Restaurant on June 7 
The objects of this Association were referred to in an 
article published m Nature of January 13 1923 
It has now been arranged that the first expedition 
shall start m September next the three masted 
schooner St George of approximately 1000 tons 
register having been secured for the purpose The 
ship which is designed on the lines of a yacht is 
fitted with auxiliary steam power and will be under 
the command of Commander D Blair It is intended 
that seven or eight fully qualified men of science 
representing biology in its different branches cth 
nology oceanography and geology shill accompiny 
the expedition and that full opportunities shall be 
given them for serious scientific work The expedi 
tion will last for about ten months and the route 
followed will be Panama Galapagos Easter Island 
Pitcairn Gambler Islands Rapa Austrils took 
Islands Tahiti Rangiroa Marquesas Cocos Pan mi 1 
Azores There will be accommod ition for not more 
than thirty pavmg guests and the cruise should offer 
a unique opportunity for any one with scientific 
interests to visit the Pacific Islands unde r favourable 
conditions for research work which would supplement 
the organised research of the expedition The 
arrangements for the latter arc being made by 1 
committee of scientific men who are specialists in the 
different subjects which will be investigated The 
offices of the Association are at 50 Pali Mall I ondon 
S Wi 

June opened this year with very unfavourable 
weather conditions M ay was dull and cold generally 
but statistics of past years show worse weather in 
May than that experienced this year lhe un 
favourable atmospheric conditions in May occasioned 
a drift of cold air over the British Isles from the 
Arctic regions A change however has occurred 
since the commencement of June md the drift of 
air is chiefly from the Atlantic with more normal 
conditions although the days are mostly decidedly 
cool Greenwich records afford a reuly cotnpinson 
with the past for a period of it least 80 veirs Jum 
1 6 this year was continuously cold the dav tempera 
tures being below 60 0 with the exception of J une 3 
when a break of warmer weather was experienced 
over the south west and south of England and at 
Greenwich the maximum m the shade registered 71 0 
while the sun was shining for 8 4 hours The lowest 
mean maximum temperature m June recorded it 
Greenwich since 1841 is 62 4 0 in 1909 which is 7 6° 
below the normal there being only 3 days during 
this month with the temperature 70° or above 
i860 and 1916 are the only other years with so small 
a number of warm days in June In 1909 the first 
half of the month was generally cold In 1903 June 
was also cold land the two weeks from June 7 20 were 
probably colder than any other similar period in 
June on record the maximum or clay temperature 
on June 19 was 48 5 0 which is the lowest day tempera 
ture in June during the last 80 yeartj and 5 0 below 
the coldest day in the early part of June this year 
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The annual conversazione of the Institution of 
Civil Engineers will be held on Thursday July 12 at 
8pm 

Sincl 1917 the Royal Society s Gold Medals have 
been struck m brass although the recipients have 
been informed that in due course the brass copies 
will be replaced by gold The receipt of an invita 
tion from a prominent firm of jewellers to view the 
lung s Gold Vase and the Gold Gup made for the 
Ascot meeting 1923 gives reason for the hope that 
at no distant date the Mint may find itself m a 
position to release the small quantity of gold required 
to strike these med Us in their proper medium 

I'm. tercentenary of the Oxford University Botanic 
Garden will be celebrated on Saturday June 23 
in the Garden at 3 30 5 50 pm The spi. ikers will 
lnelude the chancellor of the University Sir David 
Pram the president of Magdalen College and Sir 
r VV Keeble Slier trdi in professor of botany in the 
C niversity 

li is announced in bcuiice that l)r George h 
Burgess has been appointed dnector of the Bureau 
of Standards in succession to Dr S W Stratton 
who resigned to become president of the M issachusetts 
Institute of Technology Dr Burgess lias been 
connected with the Bureau of Standards for twenty 
years becoming chief of the division of metallurgy 
in 1913 

In another part of this issue we print an article 
on the life and work of Blaise Pascal 1 y Prof H 
Wildon Carr Celebrations commemorating the ter 
centenary of Pascal s birth are to be held 111 I ranee 
on July 89 lhe pnncipil meeting will be in Pans 
where the Trench President will be present at a 
gathering to be addressed by the Minister for Public 
Instruction and members of the 1 r nch Academy 
A meeting wi'l also be held at the summit of the 
Puy de D6me the site of Pascal s classical experiment 
showing the fall of the barometer with increasing 
height ibove sea level 

Thf trustees of the Bntish Museum have accepted 
a portrait of Alfred Russel Wallace which is being 
presented to them by a memorial committee of which 
Sir James Marchant is secretary The artist is Mr 
J W Beaufort The painting will be unveiled in 
the Central Hall of the Natural History Museum 
South Kensington at 12 noon on Saturday June 23 
Places will be reserved as far as possible for those 
specially interested m W allace s work on the receipt 
of applications a klressed to the Director 

Thi. arrangements for the International Air 
Congress which is to be held in the rooms of the 
Institution of Civil FngineeTs on June 25 30 are 
now nearly complete A large number of papers 
has been received these have been arranged m 
four groups or sections and the discussions on the 
four will go on simultaneously The Congress of 
which HRII the Duke of York is president will 
be opened at 10 a m on June 25 by HRH the 
Prince of Wales An inaugural address will be 
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given by the Duke of Atholl, Under Secretary of 
State for Air, while at the final meeting the closing 
address will be delivered by the Secretary of State 
for Air, Sir Samuel Hoare Among the important 
papers of general interest may be mentioned those 
on air mails by General Williamson, on the develop¬ 
ment of commercial aviation by Mr Handley Page, 
on aviation insurance by Mr Sturge, and on various 
airship questions by Major Scott and Ing Nobih 
Problems in navigation and in the medical aspects 
of aviation are not neglected, while the standardisa 
tion and the scientific aspects of aviation are re¬ 
presented by papers by Sir Richard T Glazebrook, 
Mr Le Maistre, Wing-Commander Hynes, Dr 
Stanton, Mr Southwell Mr McKinnon Wood, and 
other members of the staff of the Royal Aircraft 
Establishment 

The eleventh International Physiological Congress, 
which will be held at Edinburgh on July 23-27, 
under the presidency of Sir Edward Sharpey Schafer, 
is apparently the first scientific meeting of its kind 
in Scotland and promises to be very successful 
Already more than 250 physiologists from vanous parts 
of the world have signified their mtention of attending 
the meeting, and a large number of countries will be 
represented The largest contingent from abroad is 
coming from the United States and Canada and will 
number about forty A second notice has just been 
circulated, from which we see that, on presentation 
of an official voucher, return tickets to Edinburgh 
will be issued at a single fare and a third by any 
railway booking office in Britain The provisional 
programme of the Congress includes a reception by 
the Lord Provost of Edinburgh and an address by 
Prof J J R Macleod of loronto on insulin Those 
who intend to take part in the Congress should 
unless they have already done so, communicate with¬ 
out delay with one of the secretaries, Prof G Barger 
or Prof J C Meakms University of Edinburgh 

Thf seventh International Congress of Psychology 
will be held at Oxford on July 26-August 2, and will 
differ from preceding congresses in that it will be 
restricted to 200 members membership being confined 
to trained psychologists and a few others approved 
by the committee It is hoped to provide inter¬ 
national symposia on subjects of present interest, 
the contributions being circulated in advance and 
each day will be devoted to a different aspect of 
psychology (general educational, industrial medical, 
social, etc) The mornings will be occupied in the 
discussion of more general problems (such as the 
perception of time, the perception of form, the nature 
of general ability the concepts of mental and nervous 
energy, the principles of vocational testing, the 
psychological value of certain psychoanalytic views), 
and the afternoons in the presentation of a limited 
number of papers offered by individual members 
Exhibits of apparatus and less technical lectures will 
be also arranged The recognised languages of the 
Congress will be English, French, German and Italian 
Further particulars can be obtained from the assistant 
secretary, Mr W J H Sprott, Clare College, Cam- I 
bridge i 
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The ninety-first annual meeting of the British 
Medical Association is to be held at Portsmouth on 
July 24-27, and the president-elect, Mr C P Childe, 
senior surgeon of the Royal Portsmouth Hospital, 
will deliver his address on the first day of the meeting 
The following presidents of sections have been 
elected —Medicine Sir Thomas Horder, Surgery 
Sir Henry Gray , Obstetrics and Gynaecology Dr 
V Bonney, Pathology and Bacteriology Dr H 
Maclean , Neurology and Psychological Medicine 
Dr Henry Devine, Ophthalmology Sir John 
Parsons, Public Health Dr A Meams Fraser ; 
Diseases of Children Dr E Cautley , Laryngology 
and Otology Mr E B Waggett, Radiology and 
Electrology Mr S Gilbert Scott, Naval and 
Military Hygiene Surgeon Rear-Admiral Sir Percy 
Bassett-Smith, Tuberculosis Sir Henry Gauvain, 
Medical Sociology Mr H B Brackenbury , Ortho¬ 
paedics Mr T H Openshaw, Venereal Diseases 
Sir Archdall Reid , Anaesthetics Mr W J Essery 
A provisional programme has been issued which 
includes provision for discussions on diabetes 
(Section of Medicine), in which Dr F G Banting, of 
the University of Toronto will take part, on the part 
played by fungi in disease (Section of Pathology and 
Bacteriology), to be opened by Dr A Castellani, of 
the London School of Tropical Medicine, and the 
artificial light treatment of lupus and other forms of 
tuberculosis (Section of Tuberculosis), to be opened 
by Dr Reyn, of the Finsen Light Institute at Copen¬ 
hagen The annual exhibition of surgical appliances, 
foods, drugs and books will be opened on July 24 and 
remain open until July 27 Ihe honorary local 
general secretaries for the meeting are —Mr C A 
Scott Ridout, St Elmo, Clarendon Road Southsea, 
and Mr E J Davis Taylor, 20 Clarence Parade, 
Southsea 

After several unsuccessful attempts under the 
Russian regime, an institute of geodesy was eventually 
founded in Finland in 1918 The first report, which 
has now been published, covers the work accom¬ 
plished until the end of 1919 The need for accurate 
tnangulation in Finland is great The existing maps 
leave much room for improvement Two chains of 
tnangulation cross the country, one from north to 
south, surveyed about 1840 in the measurement of 
an arc of mendian, and the other along the Gulf of 
Finland from the isthmus of Careha to the Aland 
Islands The latter is very defective and the first 
is of little use as the tnangulation stations were 
seldom marked on the ground The first eighteen 
months of the institute’s existence were spent largely 
in organisation No funds being available for a new 
building, a house in Helsingfors was adapted for the 
purpose Dr I Bonsdorff' was appointed director 
and given a staff of five or six assistants A small 
supply of instruments and a library of about 1000 
volumes were acquired It was decided to begin 
work on a line of primary tnangulation from the 
isthmus of Careha to the Aland Islands joining to 
the tnangulations of Sweden, Esthorua, and Central 
Europe A preliminary reconnaissance for this 
tnangulation was undertaken. 
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Under the title Open Air the proprietors of Country 
h £tfe have commenced the issue of a new monthly 
magazine for lovers of Nature and outdoor life All 
kinds of outdoor activities are to be catered for and 
in the first number there appear articles on walking 
and motoring, camping and yachting, fishing tennis 
birds and flowers, photography and weather fore 
casting, and the charming scenery of the British 
countryside The policy of the magazine is to put 
within the reach of every one some knowledge of 
Nature to increase interest and participation in all 
outdoor life and pastimes and to point the way of 
obtaining the most lasting and satisfying pleasures 
from the beauties and wonders of Nature Ihe first 
number makes a successful attempt to attain tins 
ideal The articles are simply and attractively 
written and the illustrations are numerous charming 
in effect and well reproduced Special mention 
should be made of the article on Thomas Hardv s 
county of the account of the kingfisher at home by 
Miss E L Turner, illustrated by her own inimitable 
photographs and of the descnption of some of the 
wild flowers of the countryside by Mr Bedford If 
the standard of the first number is maintained the 
magazine should appeal to a wide circle of readers 
* We have received a copy of the fourth annual 
report of the Governors of the Imperial Mineral 
Resources Bureau dealing with the year ended De 
cember 31 1922 ihe Bureau maintains an intelli¬ 
gence service in matters relating to the mining and 
metallurgical industries partly by correspondence 
with representatives in different parts of the British 
Empire and bv co operation with various government 
departments and partly by a system of indexing 
published information bearing on mineral resources 
in all parts of the world The information thus 
accumulated is of much value in answering inquiries 
and compiling reports on mineral resources This 
work of answenng inquiries and putting producers 
and consumers in touch with one another is of growing 
importance in connexion with the Bureau s work 
Since the publication of the last report, the compila 
tion of the' Mineral Conspectus of the British Empire 
and Foreign Countries ” for the period 1913-1919 has 
been almost completed Special attention is directed 
to the eight volumes on iron ore dealing with the 
present and prospective iron ore supplies of the world 
prepared by the request and with the assistance of 
the National Federation of Iron and Steel Manu¬ 
facturers Two legal publications were issued during 
the year, dealing with Transvaal and British Columbia 
A statistical series for the period 1919-1921 is in the 
press, and the parts dealing with the more important 
minerals and metals are being published in advance 
A review of the mineral industry of the Empire during 
1922 is promised at an early date During the year 
finder review tlje Bureau continued its efforts towards 
the unification of mineral statistics, an enterprise in 
which it is much to be hoped that success will 
attained 

Part 1 vo). 18 of the Journal of t$ie Royal Horti¬ 
cultural Society, dated January 1923, contains much 
interesting material for students of horticulture The 
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Rev A T Boscawen has a note upon New Zealand 
trees and shrubs grown successfully in Cornish 
gardens it is illustrated by seven excellently repro¬ 
duced photographs Mr F C Stern has an inter¬ 
esting note upon cultivation in a garden made in an 
old chalk pit, while few plants succeed in pure chalk 
rubble there is a very long list of plants successfully 
grown m a mixture of chalk and soil Mr J Coutts 
has a piper upon the cultivation of lilies As a 
contribution from the Wish y I aboratory, appears a 
twenty page report by Mr W J Dowson upon the 
wilt disease of Michaelmas daisies, as the result 
of inoculation experiments the dist ise is traced to 
Cephalosponum Astens Dow provisionally deter 
mined as a new species though ultimately culture 
of the fungus may nicessitate its redetermmation 
as a micro conidial stage of a Fusanum An im¬ 
portant practical conclusion in this paper is the 
practicability of r using healthy plants by vegetative 
propag ition from diseased stocks by striking cuttings 
from the tips of the rooted suckers Mr A H Hoare 
briefly describes the Rhododttulron bug Strphanitis 
(Feptnlnysa) thododendn Horvath now scheduled 
under the Sile of Diseased Plants Order of 1922 
and the cause of severe damage to rhododendrons 
111 many districts 1 rom the annual report of the 
council the Royal llortu ultural Society would appear 
to be in a very prosperous and flourishing condition, 
the membership of the Society having increased by 
1214 during the year 1921 

A NOTr in Naiurl of May 19 p 681 referred to 
the habit of a sparrow in persistently tipping a 
window pane Sir David Wilson Barker writes to 
sav that a chaffinch for about two months last 
year did almost the same thing with this difference, 
that it never settled on the window ledge Sir David 
suggests that the bird was playing with its own 
reflection 

Dr T H C Si evlnson will read a paper on 
' The Social Distribution of Causes of Death in 
Lngland and Wales ’ at a meeting of the Society 
of Biomctricians and Mathematical Statisticians on 
J unc 25 at 8 p m in the theatre of the Galton 
Laboratory, University College 1 ondon Visitors 
will be welcomed 

We have received a copy of No 142 of the Circular 
of the Bureau of Standards entitled "lables of 
Thermodynamic Properties of Ammonia ' Ihe pam¬ 
phlet contains some valuable tables, together with an 
excellent Mollier chart of the properties of ammonia, 
and should be very useful to those interested in 
refrigeration 

Mtssrs G Bell and Sons Ltd , announce the 
early publication of ‘ The Structure of the Atom,” 
by Prof E N da C Andrade, and a revised and 
enlarged edition of " X rays and Crystal Structure,” 
by Sir William Bragg and Prof W L Bragg m 
which the original intention of the authors has been 
maintained, namely to describe sufficiently the 
elements of the physics, the crystallography, the 
chemistry, and the mathematics required for the 
understanding of the subject 
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The volume of the Bulletin International of the 
Academy of Sciences of Prague for 1917 appeared in 
1919 under new auspices, but with the handsome 
style and typographic excellence of former issues 
unimpaired The Academy continues to publish, m 
French or German, much geological, anatomical, 
and physiological work, which will no doubt be re¬ 
corded in the various Zentralblatter , but it is a 
pleasure to consult these papers m their original form, 
and to find that their production has so admirably 
survived the test of political distractions 

The series of lectures recently given at University 
College London, by Sir John Russell and members 
of the staff of the Rothamsted Experimental Station 
are to be published by Messrs Longmans and Co , 
in the ' Rothamsted Monographs of Agricultural 
Science ’ under the title of ' The Micro-organic 
Population of the Soil Another book to be issued 
by the same publishers is Lead Its occurrence in 
Nature the modes of its extraction its properties and 
uses, with some accounts of its principal compounds ” 
by Dr J A Smj the in Monographs on Industrial 
Chemistry 1 

1 he Geologische Vereimgung continues the issue of 
its valuable journal the Geologuche Rundschau under 


the care of Profs Steinmann, Wilckens, and Cloos, 
and the subscription price (10 gold marks for for¬ 
eigners) compares favourably with that of most of 
our own scientific periodicals Volume 13, beginning 
in May 1922, contains original articles such as that 
by Steinmann on the uprising of the Andes, as well 
as the usual critical summaries that embody much 
independent opinion on the part of their authors 
Scientific libraries will do well, by placing the 
Rundschau on their shelves, to keep in touch with a 
wide range of progressive work, promulgated by 
progressive thinkers 

Preliminary arrangements for the regular publica¬ 
tion of the Journal of Scientific Instruments have now 
been made by the Institute of Physics in co operation 
with the National Physical Laboratory 1 he special 
attention of those workers who have new designs for 
instruments is invited to the fact that the Journal 
is to serve as a medium of publication of detailed 
descriptions and critical surveys of the behaviour 
of such instruments Original papers or laboratory 
and workshop notes dealing with the practical or 
theoretical aspects of scientific instruments should 
be sent to the Editor Dr John S Anderson Ihe 
National Physical Laboratory feddington, Middlesex 


Our Astronomical Column. 


Projection of Aidebaran on the Moon —The 
present series of occultations of Aidebaran has once 
more directed attention to its apparent projection 
on the moon s disc when it disappears at the bright 
limb The subject is discussed by Mr R L Water 
field in the British Astronomical Association’s Journal 
for March He describes some interesting experi¬ 
ments that he made, using a card with a minute 
pinhole and a lamp behind it as an artificial star 
It was found that the bnghter the illumination 
of the artificial moon that was made to cover this 
star the further was the latter projected on the disc | 
before disappearance 

Since diffraction makes every bright point appear 
as a disc in the telescope, this will of itself extend the 
bright limb of the moon beyond its true position, 
and also extend the disc of Aidebaran inwards a 
considerable fraction but not the whole, of the 
observed projection is shown to be thus explained 
The width of the diffraction ring that can actually 
be seen depends on the brightness of the object 
Thus faint stars do not show the projection 

To explain the full amount of projection observed, 
it was found necessary to invoke irradiation, which 
is probably physiological and differs for different 
observers this is quite m accord with experience 
in the case of Aidebaran 

Families of Asteroids —Mr K Hirayama's 
researches on the connexion between the orbits of 
many of the asteroids have already been mentioned 
in this column He returns to the subject in the 
Japanese Journal of Astronomy and Geophysics, vol 1 
No 3 He studies the secular perturbations by 
Jupiter and the other planets and finds quantities 
which he terms " invariable elements," which are a 
sort of mean of the actual varying elements The 
important elements are mean inclination and mean 
eccentricity He makes diagrams in which these 
quantities are taken as ordinate and abscissa, the 
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third important element the mean motion being 
indicated by varying the colour of the dot He thus 
finds several families of planets that show such 
close agreement m these three points that he has no 
doubt that thev had a common origin , he mdicates 
5 families, each being called after the earliest dis¬ 
covered member of it the names are Themis Eos 
Coronis Maria and Flora and the numbers of asteroids 
belonging to them are 25, 23, 15 13 and 57 

There seems to be little doubt that Mr Hirayaraa 
has hit on a remarkable relation between the orbits 
of many asteroids and that there are strong reasons 
for postulating a common origin for each family 
We thus revert in a sense to the old notion of an 
exploded planet but a series of disruptions now 
appears more probable than a single one 


Stonyhurst Collfge Observatory, Report for 
1922 —Sunspots are regularly drawn and measured 
at the College Observatory on every fine day The 
spot activity showed a decided decline in 1922 there 
being 93 days when the sun was seen to be spotless, as 
against 29 in 1921 On the other hand, the mean 
daily magnetic range both m declination and 
horizontal force, showed a slight increase Spectro¬ 
scopic work was also done, both on the sun and on 
stars a special study being made of 7 Cassiopeia: 
Papers have been contributed to the Observatory, to 
Monthly Notices of the R A S and elsewhere on the 
connexion of magnetic disturbances with sunspots, 
on the prominences, and on the proper motions of 
stars in the Perseus clusters Seismological records 
were also kept The disturbance in the Chilian 
earthquake of November 11, 1922, was so great that 
the boom adhered to the stop, causing a loss of jiart 
of the record The report also contains full details 
of the meteorological observations Father Cortie 
notes that it is intended to utilise the large stock 
of stellar spectra at the Observatory for the deduction 
of spectroscopic parallaxes 
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Research Items 


Monoliths of the Naga Iribe of Assam —In 
the Journal of the Royal Anthropological Institute 
(vol lu , 19*2) Mr J H Hutton discusses the mono 
hths erected by the Naga tribes of Assam He assumes 
that the monolith erected when the founder gains 
the highest social rank is the translation into stone of 
the original phallic posts which seem to be connected 
with the monolithic remains at Dmapur Many 
Angamis erect a pair instead of a single stone, of 
which the erect stone represents the male and the 
prostrate stone the female—the object being a 
magical means of procuring fertility for the members 
of the tribe their cattle and crops On the other 
hand, these monoliths are memorials of the dead 
Of two possible explanations the more likely one is 
assumed to be that the monolith is merely a transla 
tion into stone of the wooden statue erected in honour 
of the dead by villagers who do not erect memorial 
stones The alternative is that the erect stones 
originally commemorated a feast and thus became 
the memorial of the giver It has always been a 
problem how monoliths, like those of Stonehenge 
were erected Mr Hutton was present at the erection 
.of one of these stones, dragged by human labour, 
and his careful description of the methods employed 
throws much light on the general question of monolith 
erection 

Thf Rooting of Cuttings — Prof J Small has 
a note in the Gardeners Chronicli for May 5 upon 
his experiments at Belfast in collaboration with Miss 
M J Lynn, upon the effect of watering with dilute 
acetic acid upon root production by cut shoots 
The experiments appear to be prelnnin try in nature 
and 110 data are supplied as to the actual hydnon 
concentration around the base of the cutting but 
the results reported certainly seem to show greater 
root production after treatment with very dilute 
vinegar In experiments with cuttings of Aucuba 
Japomca evidence was obtained indicating that 
carbon dioxide might have a stimulating effect upon 
root production These results may prove of great 
tactical importance if confirmed upon further trial 
ut so far the experiments with species difficult to 
strike in ordinary practice, are not sufficiently 
advanced to justify the drawing of conclusions 
Si elf Movements and Vfgeiauvl Keproduc 
tion in Pi ants —The Journal of Indian Botany, 
vol in , No 5, contains a paper by W T Saxton 
upon Nyctinasty, in which it is suggested that 
instead of the plants adopting a special sleep ” 
position at night, the leaves then actually resume a 
normal position, relaxing from a position of physio 
logical strain " which has been assumed under the 
influence of daylight R H Dastur has a note upon 
vegetative reproduction by root runners in which 
it is assumed that the current teaching is that buds 
are only formed upon roots when the plants are old 
or when the original stems are removed or cut down 
The writer is evidently unaware of Beijermck s 
classical paper of 1887,111 which the natural production 
of buds on the roots of healthy plants was fully 
described and the literature of the subject, extensive 
even at that date, very fully cited 
Chemistry os some Japanese Pi ant Products — 
In Acta Phytochtmica, vol 1 No 2 \asuhiko Asahina 
gives % r£sum6 of his researches, previously published 
in Japanese, upon the active principles in the dried 
fruit of Evodia ruUscarpa which in recent times has 
been almost exclusively used as tincture in Japan 
instead of tincture of iodine In addition to e\ odin, 
previously isolated by Keimatsu, Asahina recognises 
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two alkaloids evodiamin and rutancarpm, giving 
different colour reactions with cold concentrated 
sulphuric acid and a terpene that is possibly ocimen 
Yuji Shibata and Kenshb Kimutsuki make the 
important suggestion backed by considerable experi¬ 
mental evidence that the spectrograph provides a 
valuable means of identifying and distinguishing 
the various flavonis rapullv and surely, while Keita 
Shibata Shdjiro Iwata anil Makoto Nakamura 
describe baicahn a compound of a new flav one with 
glucuronic acid obtained from the roots of Scuti liana 
baicalenst 1 

Investigations upon 1<ruit Trlis —The Journal 
of Pomology and Horticultural Science vol 3, No 2 
April 1923 contains a preliminary report by L N 
Staniland upon the results to date of lus quest for 
apple stocks resistant or immune to woolly aphis 
The paper, although preliminary, describes a large 
number of experiments and observations upon 
artifki il inoculations from which it appears that the 
Northern Spy stock is immune under English con¬ 
ditions As it is not a stock suitable for all purposes 
m this country research is now extended to its 
seedlings which are also to be tested for immunity 
Some of the Paradise stocks at East Mailing are very 
much more resistant than others while two ' Wilding 
Crabs have been found which appear to be immune 
The search for immune individual stocks is being 
continued with the view of breeding work in which 
immunity may be combined with other desirable 
characteristics Ihere is also a valuable report by 
M B Crane upon the Self Sterility and Cross 
Incompatibility of cherries apples and plums 
which describes the continuation of the work upon 
this problem previously reported upon by I Sutton 
in the Journal of Genetics vol vn preprinted in the 
Journal of Pomology, vol 1) Ihe paper provides an 
enormous mass of valuable data, supplemented bv 
some striking photographs of the results of various 
crosses and of self pollination experiments The 
results seem to place bejond doubt the fact that 
many varieties of fruit trees are completely self- 
sterile, while in the sweet cherry and the plum cross 
incompatibility occurs, 1 e some varieties crossed 
with pollen of certain other varieties wholly fail to 
form fruit The importance of these conclusions 
supported with full data as to varieties and then 
behaviour, to the grower stoi king an orchard scaroely 
needs comment Points of great scientific interest 
continually arise in the course of such long continued 
and carefully controlled experiments for example, 
the observation now reported that apple varieties 
oitginally quite self sterile have indubitably become 
slightly self fertile with advancing age 

New Isopod from Cpniral Australia —Prof 
C Chilton describes (Trans R Soc S Australia, 
xlvi, 1922) v new species ot Phreatoicus a fresh 
water crustacean which occurred m thousands in 
the hot water near an artesian bore at Hergott a 
little south of Lake Fyre The specimens had well- 
developed eyes and were of a dark slatv colour 
hence they evidently had not come up the bore from 
undergrpund waters Specimens were later found 
in various springs and natural waters over an area 
of about thirty miles, so that the species is widely dis¬ 
tributed Although the species is placed for the 
present in the genus Phreatoicus, it differs from the 
other members of the genus in the greater expansion 
of the basal joints of the last three pairs of peraiopods 
and in the apparent absence of the coxal joints of 
all the perieopods The first species of Phreatoicus 
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was described in 1883 from the underground waters 
of the Canterbury Plains, New Zealand, and other 
species of the genus and of allied genera were sub¬ 
sequently described from the surface and under¬ 
ground waters of Australia In -1914, Barnard 
recorded a species of Phreatoicus from the mountain 
streams of Cape Colony The characters and dis¬ 
tribution show that the family is an ancient one, 
and this was proved also by the discovery of a 
fossil species, from the Trvassic beds of New South 
Wales, not very different from some of the existing 
species 

New Squalodonts from the Miocene of Mary- 
1 and —R Kellogg describes and figures the remains 
of two Squalodonts recently discovered in the 
Calvert Cliffs (Miocene) Maryland (Proc IJ S Nat 
Mus , vol lxu , Art 16) Of the two, one is definitely 
referred to a new species, Squalodon calvertensts the 
other is at present indeterminate The introduction 
to the paper gives a good summary of the history 
of the Squalodonts generally, and is followed, under 
the misleading and erroneous title of " Nomenclature," 
by a descriptive list of the various species and a 

key ’ 

The Constitution of Clays —In Bulletin 708 of 
the U S Geological Survev (1922), H Hies and other 
authors describe "The High grade Clays of the 
Fastern United States ’ Of all rocks clays probably 
offer the greatest difficulties to petrographers W 
Maynard Hutchings [Geol Mag 1890, p 266) prepared 
thin films from clays for microscopic examination 
retaining the particles in their relative positions 
P xcept where lamination has to be studied no great 
advantage arises from this method and H C Sorby 
(Quart Journ Geol Soc , Proc , 1880) did good work 
on separated grains, which could be pressed down or 
rolled over under the cover glass Allan B Dick s 

smudge" method (‘ Kaolin China clay etc " 
Mus of Pract Geology p 261 1914) keeps the 

constituents matted together for comparison of their 
optical characters and something similar seems to be 
effected by the squeezing out process adopted in the 
American researches (Bull 708, p 293) by R C 
Somers His photographs give the impression of 
coherent sections but probably only a massing of 
the mineral particles can be inferred ( hlonte is 
omitted from the list of minerals observed, and 
Hutchings failed to recognise it even where altered 
biotite formed an important constituent of his clays 
He found it, however, abundantly in slates derived 
from the decay of basic igneous rocks, such as his 
" ash slates,' and H B Milner, in his recently pub¬ 
lished Introduction to Sedimentary Petrography," 
regards its appearance in loose sediments as due to 
the breaking down of slates and schists It would 
seem that the green hydrated products from ferro- 
magnesian silicates wisely called by various authors 
" chloritic matter, should find a considerable place 
as constituents of many clays and sandstones, though 
probably m a highly comminuted form R F 
Somers recognises halloysite and diaspora in the 
American clays, m addition to the prevalent flakes of 
kaolin Ihe white material known as “ indianite " 
from south central Indiana is discussed by W N 
Logan (Bull 708 p 147), who finds it to consist 
mainly of the hydrous aluminium silicates, halloysite, 
and allophane In the field it is associated and inter¬ 
locked with a sandstone of Pennsylvanian age, blocks 
of which graduate into the clay, and H Ries (p 161) 
comes to the very interesting conclusion that the 
indianite has arisen from replacement of quartz 
pebbles, through the action of aluminium sulphate 
spreading from the underlying pyntous shales 
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Stokes’s Law of Fall of a Sfherb —In the 
issue of the Proceedings of the United States Academy 
of Sciences for March 15 Prof Millikan, now of the 
California Institute of Technology, gives a summary 
of a theoretical and experimental investigation of 
the law of fall of a sphere in a viscous fluid which will 
be published later in full m the Physical Review On 
theoretical grounds he shows that the viscous resist¬ 
ance to the motion of a sphere of radius a with 
velocity v in a fluid of viscosity n and mean free path l 
must be 6ranvj(i + A7/a) where A' is a constant 
which must decrease as the density of the fluid de¬ 
creases In order to express this decrease he writes 
A' —A +He- r “ 11 where c is a constant He finds that 
his experiments with drops of different matenals 
falling in gases of various constitutions and densities 
are all reproduced by the complete formula with 
values of A + B which differ by not more than 3 per 
cent from each other 

Curve Fittinc —In manv physical problems, 
experimental data give the numerical values of a 
function at regular or irregular intervals of a variable 
on which the function depends Often it happens 
that these experimental values indicate that the 
function starts at zero, rises to a maximum and then 
falls again to zero frequency distributions, river' 
gauge readings and certain physical and biological 
data define functions of this type In such cases it 
is often necessary to obtain a theoretical function 
which gives a reasonable fit to the data and can at 
the same time be integrated The constants occurring 
m the theoretical equation should also be capable 
of calculation without such laborious computation as 
to make the work impracticable In a pamphlet, 

“ A Method of Curve Fitting issued by the Physical 
Department of the Egyptian Ministry of Public 
Works (Cairo, Government Publications Office, 1922, 
PI 5), Mr S Krichewsky explains an equation 
which has been found to include a wide range of 
observations, including frequency distributions The 
equation is 

*-f(x)=dvldx--ky n (a-y) n , 
wherein /(/j) -*/(/>) =0 a = 'f{x)dx y j^f{x)dx, so 

that 2 is the ordinate at x and y the area from 
to x Mr Knchewskv’s method certainly possesses 
limitations due to the small number of free constants 
contained in his equation Much of the pamphlet 
is concerned with the calculation of the constants to 
fit the equation to sets of observed data 

Hardening Stainless Steel —Messrs Auto¬ 

matic and Electric Furnaces, Ltd , of Farringdon 
Road, London manufacture a special electric furnace 
for hardening " stainless ” cutlery The demand 
for stainless cutlery has been affected adversely by 
the fact that in many cases a permanent edge cannot 
be obtained by its use To get over this difficulty 
the steel is treated as follows it is first heated in 
the furnace to a temperature of 970° C (as shown 
by the pyrometer) and then cooled In air It is 
next reheated to the same temperature and quenched 
in water Finally, it is tempered to 220° C in an 
electrically heated muffle A very fine micro¬ 
structure is thus obtained Besides its rust-resistmg 
qualities, stainless steel has a thermal conducting 
coefficient less than one-third that of pure iron 
It is an excellent material for making permanent 
magnets for use in positions where freedom from 
corrosion is an advantage, as when quenched at 
970° C it has a large coercive force and gnat 
remahence It is also useful for making mmots 
of all kinds ' 
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The Liverpool Meeting of the British Association 


'T'HE preliminary programme and invitation 
circular for the meeting of the British Associa¬ 
tion to be held at Liverpool on September 12 19 
under the presidency of Sir Ernest Rutherford, have 
just been issued The Association has met at Liver 
pool on four previous occasions, the years and the 
presidents being 1837 Earl of Burlington afterwards 
Duke of Devonshire, 1854, Earl of Harrowby, 

1870, Prof Huxley, 1896 Lord Lister The meeting 
in 1896 was the fourth largest m the history of the 
Association, the attendance being 3181 and it is 
hoped that this number will be exceeded at the forth¬ 
coming meeting Arrangements have been made with 
the Railway Companies m Great Britain under which 
members attending the meeting mav obtain return 
tickets to Liverpool on payment of single fare and a 
third 

The provisional programme of addresses discus 
sions, etc, is given below, the sections being as 
follows —A, Mathematics and Physics B Chem¬ 
istry , C, Geology, D Zoology E Geography 
F, Economic Science and Statistics G Engineering 
H, Anthropology, I Physiology J, Psychology 
K. Botany , L, Educational Science M Agriculture 

Wednesday, September 12, 830 pm —inaugural 
general meeting presidential address by Sir Ernest 
Rutherford, on the electrical structure of matter 

Thursday, September 13 —Addresses by presidents 
of sections —D, Prof J H Ashworth on modem 
zoology, its boundaries and some of its bearmgs on 
human welfare E, Dr Vaughan Cornish on the 
position and opportunity of the British Fmpire 
K, Mr A G Tansley, on the present position of 
botany I Prof G H F Nuttall, on symbiosis in 
animals and plants M, Dr C Crowther, on science 
and the agricultural crisis Discussions (Sections A 
B G) on cohesion and molecular forces (Sections 
F, J) on psychological assumptions underlying 
economic theory, and (Sections G J) on vocational 
tests for engineering trades 

Friday, September 14 —Addresses by presidents of 
sections C, Dr Gertrude Elies, dealing with some 
aspects of evolutional palaeontology G Sir H 
Fowler, on transport and its indebtedness to 


science I Prof 1 P Nunn on the education of 
Demos B, Prof F G Donnan, on the physical 
chemistry of interfaces J Dr C Burt, on the mental 
differences between individuals (with special reference 
to individual psychology m education and industry) 
Discussions (Sections F H) on the methods of anthro¬ 
pology m relation to the social sciences (Sections 
I M) on the outlook for British agriculture, and 
(Sections B I) on the physical chemistry of mem¬ 
branes in relation to physiological science Lecture 
(Section D) by Mr Julian S Huxley on the physiology 
of development in the frog , and by Prof G Flliot 
Smith on the study of man 

Monday September 17 —Addresses by presidents 
of sections —A Prof J C McLennan on the origin 
of spectra, H Prof P F Newberry on Egypt as a 
field for anthropological research F Sir W H 
Beveridge, on unemployment and population Dis¬ 
cussions (Sections J L) on the delinquent child 
(Sections F L) on geography as a basis for a general 
science course Lecture (Section K) by Dr W L 
Balls on cotton 

Tuesdiy September 18—Discussions (Sections G, 
L) on the teaching of dynamics (Sections K M) on 
virus diseases of plants and (Sections E, H) on the 
origin of domestic animals 

Delegates of the Corresponding Societies will meet 
on Thursday September 13, and on Tuesday Sep¬ 
tember 18 to discuss matters of common interest to 
the Societies and the Association The officers of the 
Conference of the Corresponding Societies are — 
Pre^tdent Prof H H Turner Vice-President 
Prof P G H Boswell local Secretary Miss E 
Warhurst 

An exhibition of scientific apparatus is being organ¬ 
ised and will be held in the Central Technical School 
Leading scientific instrument and scientific apparatus 
makers will be represented and it is believed that 
this will be the most complete exhibition of its kind 
that has ever been held it will include the latest 
inventions in instruments and apparatus as well as 
charts and diagrams, and 111 order to make it 
thoroughly representative every section has been 
asked to submit ideas and suggestions 


International Union for Pure and Applied Chemistry 


CoNFFRENCE AT CAMBRIDGE, JUNE 17-20 


'T'HE International Union for Pure and Applied 
* Chemistry will meet in Cambridge, at the 
invitation of the Vice Chancellor of the University, 
on June 17-June 20, when about 150 delegates 
representing more than thirty different countries, 
wul be present 

The majority of the delegates are expected to 
arrive on Saturday, June 16 On Sunday, June 17, 
there wul be visits to colleges and other places of 
interest in the afternoon In the evening there will 
be a reception of the delegates by Sir William Pope, 
president of the Union, and the British Federal 
Council, m the Arts School 

On Monday, June 18, in addition to the meetings 
of committees, a report by Prof J W McBain, 
on "The Natfire of Soap Solutions" will be pre¬ 
sented and discussed, Two receptions will be held 
on this day, one by the master of Gonville and 
Cams College and Mrs Anderson, and the other 
by the master of Sidney Sussex College and Mrs 
Weekes * * 


On Tuesday, June J9, there will be the usual 
committee meetings, and in addition two reports 
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will be presented and discussed The first will be 
by Dr E K Ridcal on Recent Developments m 
Contact Catalysis and the second by Jhrof J F 
Thorpe on ‘ New Aspects of lautomensm ’’ During 
the afternoon there will be a garden party m the 
gardens of Sidney Sussex College, and m the evening 
the annual banquet of the Union will be held in the 
Hall of Trinity College 

On Wednesday, June 20, after the committee 
meetings Prof F Gowland Hopkins will present his 
report on “ Chemical Mechanisms involved in the 
Oxidations which occur m Living Tissues ’ 

At 4 v m the degree of Doctor of Science, honoris 
causa, will be conferred on the following delegates 
Prof W D Bancroft, Cornell University, Prof 
E J Cohen, University of Utrecht M A Haller 

r iident of the Pam Academy of Sciences , Prof 
Moureu, College de France Prof R Nasim, 
University of Pisa, Prof Am6 Pictet, University of 
Geneva , and Prof F Swarts University of Ghent 
The ceremony at the Senate House will be followed 
by a Teception by the Vice-Chancellor and Mrs 
Pearce in the Fitzwilham Museum 
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Technical Chemistry at the University of Edinburgh. 


'T'HE experience gained by Sir James Walker in 
* the manufacture of high explosives during the 
War strengthened his convictions as to the vital need 
for strong schools of chemistry in British universities, 
and led to the view that it might be possible to cater 
rather more directly for chemistry students aiming 
distinctly for industrial careers than was possible in 
Edinburgh at that time As a result the University 
instituted a department in technical chemistry to 
meet the needs of those students who desire definitely 
to prepare for the practice of chemistry in industry, 
and now proposes under a recently instituted ordi¬ 
nance to grant degrees of B Sc m technical chemistry 
leading to the Ph D and D Sc degrees 

In order to accommodate its ever - expanding 
scientific departments, the University recently ac¬ 
quired a site of 115 acres of agricultural land at 
Liberton on the southern outskirts of the city The 
chemistry department was the first to be given 
accommodation on the new site and m 1919 work 
was begun on a new chemistry building the first of 
the King’s Buildings of the University, which is now 
nearing completion In 1921 a portion of this new 
chemistry building was set aside for the technical 
chemistry department, and laboratories were designed 
to meet its special needs 

To get a clear idea of the technical chemistry 
department it is advisable briefly to survey the 
general building of which it forms a part The 
chemistry building consists of a two storey frontage 
looking towards the city, backed by ranges of single- 
storey rooms with some cellar accommodation The 
two storey portion contains physical chemistry labora¬ 
tories, staff rooms, library and administrative offices 
Situated centrally behind this portion is a series of 
laboratories having the factory shed type of saw¬ 
tooth roof with north window lights stores and a 
number of lecture rooms with necessary service and 
museum rooms The lecture rooms are lighted by 
lanterns supported centrally over the ceilings, and 
an interesting and convenient feature of this lighting 
system is the provision of movable ceilings to the 
lanterns so that by the touch of a button at the 
lecture bench the ceding can be lowered to cut off 
all light from the room for lantern projection pur 
poses Ventilation is effected by the passage of a 
gentle current of warmed fresh air across the rooms 
from front to back 1 he laboratories are very 
brightly lighted from above and there is no trouble 
anywhere with dark corners Even in winter there 
is little demand for artificial light during the normal 
working day A ventdating fan in one wall of each 
laboratory near the roof is designed to keep the 
atmosphere fresh, though the provision of an open 
fume duct at each student’s working place and at 
each evaporating and drying outfit ensures a reason¬ 
ably clean atmosphere under heavy working condi¬ 
tions 

Flanking the centrally situated laboratories and 
lecture rooms are corridors running the whole length 
of the budding and giving access to senes of smaller 
rooms, which nin along the east and west fronts of 
the budding These rooms are research laboratories, 
balance rooms etc 

The technical chemistry department is situated at 
the south-east corner of the budding, and apart from 
its laboratones has the advantages of lecture room 
dark room, stores balance room, etc , accommodation 
provided in the general scheme There are three 
larger and two smaller laboratories, with an adjoining 
workshop The larger rooms have north roof lights, 
and normal ventilation is secured by having some of 
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the windows capable of being opened Additional 
ventilation is available when necessary in a uralite 
fume duct, provided with openings closed by sliding 
doors, running along the back wall of the laboratones, 
and discharging to the atmosphere through a large- 
capacity Keith fan A bye pass connexion in the fan 
house enables this fume duct to be put in connexion 
with a Campbell fume ejector when required 

Ihe floors are of concrete, and slope to centrally 
situated gnd covered drains Further drainage 
accommodation is provided at intervals round the 
walls of the rooms 

A system of pipes traverses the walls of the labora 
tones at a mean height of 4 ft 6 in and tap and 
plug connexions are provided at frequent intervals 
so that each potential working space has at hand the 
following services — electric power and light cold 
and hot water steam, gas, compressed air, and 
vacuum 

Apart from cupboard and shelving accommodation 
provided as wall fixtures, there is no fixed furniture, 
but movable tables of various heights are available 
for use as occasions require 

Plant power units will be driven by their own 
motors in order to retain maximum flexibility, both 
as regards equipment and its grouping 

One laboratory is provided with a chimney into 
which are collected four sheet-iron dampered draught 
pipes serving as furnace flues Another room has 
a range of three superimposed platforms for use 
where a succession of reactions may require gravity 
feeds 

Of the smaller rooms one is fitted up on the lmes 
of the larger ones, while the other is designed more as 
an orthodox chemical research room Here, however, 
instead of providing fixed bench accommodation, 
light movable tables are supplied so that they may 
be arranged to suit the work m hand 

The technical chemistry courses aim at provid¬ 
ing — 

1 A sound instruction m the principles of chemistry 

2 A study of the methods of translating chemical 
processes from the laboratory to the works, with 
special attention to the combustion of fuels 

3 Practice in such analyses as those of water, oils, 
and fuels 

4 Laboratory practice in fundamental operations 
such as filtration, evaporation, crystallisation, drying, 
electrolysis, furnace work, nitration sulphonation, 
fusion distillation, etc with small scale works plant 

5 A sufficient acquaintance with the elements of 
engineering practice for the following purposes 

(a) To enable men to co-operate intelligently and 

satisfactorily with an engineering staff 
concerned with the provision and working 
of large-scale plant 

(b) To make men more competent in handling 

large-scale operations, the success of which 
is largely dependent on the best use of 
mechanical and electrical appliances 

(c) To give facility in the interpretation of plans 

and drawings and sufficient skill in drawing 
to be able to make working drawings of 
simple plant parts and structures 

6 An insight into the methods of factory organisa¬ 
tion 

7 An acquaintance with methods of factory 
accounting with the view of a proper understanding 
of costing processes 

8 When desired—and by special arrangement— 
detailed study of a particular chemical industry or 
group of industries 
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The Electnc Charge of Colloids 1 

By Prof H R Kruyt, University of Utrecht 


S INCE Hardy’s publication in 1900, the electric 
charge of the particles has been the central 
problem of colloid chemistry I propose to develop 
tins point of view for both suspensoids and emulsoids, 
and indeed in the same manner for both types 

In 1907 Freundlich propounded his theory, 'u, 
cording to which the origin of the electric double 
layer was to be sought in a preferential adsorption 
of one of the ions of the liquid This theory was 
applicable to colloid particles with regard to the 
external phase, and to capillary electric phenomena 
with regard to the moving liquid It gave a satis- 
factoiy explanation of many facts concerning the 
coagulation of suspensoids and of the investigations 
of Perrin and Ehssafoff on electro-omosis of Kruyt 
on streaming potentials, and of Powis on cataphoresis 
Several problems of colloid chemistry could be 
elucidated by these investigations e g the irregular 
senes of flocculation, peptisation, etc Nevertheless 
this theory according to which the double layer 
is built up only by ions coming from the external 
liquid so that the matenal of the solid wall does 
not take any part in the process, could not explain 
all the facts Especially the investigations on the 
alkaline sol of SnO„ earned out by pupils of Zsigmondy 
make it obvious that in this case the inner side of 
the double layer is built up by stannate and not 
by hydroxyl 10ns 

1 he special conditions of the atoms at the periphery 
of a crystalline particle can account for the formation 
of a double layer, as Fajans has pointed out Tor 
example, when a negative sol of AgBr is made from 
solutions of AgNO, and KBr with a slight excess 
of the latter, the Ag atoms in the crystal lattice are 
each surrounded by six Br atoms whereas an Ag 
atom at the crystal boundary is connected to five 
only, thus it will attract a Br-ion from the sur 
rounding liquid towards the vacant place This ion, 
however is accompanied by a h ion which will 
place itself near the attracted Br ion Ihus the 
double layer is formed by the special selective 
attraction of the solid phase This train of thought, 
when slightly modified holds too for a disperse 
amorphous phase According to Langmuir and 
Harkins, the molecules at a phase interface are 
oriented with their electrically polar parts towards 
the water, therefore the conditions are similar to 
those at the surface of a crystal lattice 

Has the electric charge in the case of lyophihe 
colloids, like the proteins the same capillary electric 
character as m that of the suspensoids 5 If not 
(and most physiologists consider it so), colloid 
chemistry is on the wrong track The behaviour 
of proteins is often explained as if they gave real 
solutions, electrolytically dissociated as amphoteric 
electrolytes, following Ostwald s law of dilution 
Kruyt and De Jong have made investigations on 

* Synop i* of a lecture delivered at the Universities of Loncion ibdin 
burgh, and Aberdeen in May 1923 


the sol of agar, the behaviour of which cannot 
possibly be interpreted in that way the agar being 
a carbohydrate though giving a typical lyophilic 
colloid They pointed out that there is a consider 
able decrease of viscosity when small amounts of 
electrolytes are added the effect being a function 
only of the valency of the cation just as is the case 
with suspensoids and capillary electric phenomena 
lhis effect is the electro viscous effect already 
predicted years ago by Hardy and thoroughly dis¬ 
cussed in the late von Smoluchowski’s last paper 
As the electric charge of the agar particles has 
without any doubt, just the same character as that 
of say a gold sol why should a gelatine sol have 
a charge of quite another origin > Investigations m 
collaboration with different pupils (unpublished until 
now for the most part) have convinced me that 
with gelatin glycogen, casein starch gum arable, 
and even with rubber in benzene, the capillary 
electnc phenomena play the principal r 61 e and can 
account for the behaviour, which is often interpreted 
as if we were not dealing with colloids but with 
electrolytes in real solution 1 he ini!ucnce, especially, 
of neutral salts can now be understood much better 
The only difference between suspensoids and 
emulsouls lies in the fact that the latter are hvdrated 
to a large extent, viscositv showing this fact clearly 
Water bound by hydration acts as a stabilising 
factor just as the electnc charge docs The latter 
can be removed by electroly tes as mentioned before, 
and the hydration by adding alcohol or acetone 
When hydration only is removed there remains a 
suspensoul with all the typica’ properties of such 
Salting out a protein is a combination of the removal 
of charge (according to the valency) and of hydration 
(according to the lyotropic strength) Special expen- 
ments with agar h ive made this obv ious 

Dr Bungenbcrg de jong has pointed out that the 
action of tanning agents like tannin is a mere 
dehydration, causing just the same effects as alcohol 
though by a very different mechanism 

As a general conclusion I wish to emphasise the 
view that the electnc charge of all colloids has the same 
ongin, namely a capillary electric one The electric 
charge of suspensoids is their onfy stabilising factor, 
the emulsoids having a second in their hydration 
With both the way in which the double layer is 
built up is not always independent of the material 
from which the particle is made with a gold sol, 
as well as with an agar sol the double layer behaves 
m perfect accord with the adsorption theory’ of 
Freundlich With the sol of stannic oxide, as well 
as with a protein sol the ions of the molecules 
situated in the periphery of the particles play an 
important role in the constitution of the double 
layer 

The advantage of the train of thought developed 
here lies m the principle of unitv according to which 
colloid chemistry can be treated 


Plant Ecology 


I N “ Die Vegetationsverhaltnisse der Gnmselgegend 
im Gebiet der zukunftigen Stau3een ’’ (Bern, 
Wyss Erben, fr 8) Dr Eduard Frey records the 
oh%racter of the vegetation of an area which will 
soon be submerged in connexion with a water-power 
schepie tn the upper Aare The area is of special 
interest in affording a unique opportunity for study¬ 
ing the colonisation of naked siliceous rock and 
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broken soil exposed by the prolonged retreat of the 
glaciers Dr Frey describes w detail the physical 
characters of the district and the statics of the 
different plant associations, and also traces the 
succession of plant life from the original colonisation 
of unoccupied rock and debns by lichens and mosses 
to the ultimate condition in which vascular plants 
are mainly concerned He remarks on the crowding 
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in a very narrow space at the edge of the glacier of 
different plants and plant societies Compared with 
the Bernina, the flora of the Grimsel Is poor in number 
of species, a fact due primarily to the uniform 
character of the mineral which forms the basis of 
the soil The general features of the district and 
its vegetation are illustrated by nine very good 
photographic plates 

Dr Mano Jhgglis study of the vegetation of the 
Maggia delta ( II delta della Maggia e la sua vegeta- 
zione,” Rascher, Ztinch, fr 7) on Lake Maggiore, 
between I-ocarno and Ascona, deals with a fluctuating 
low-lying area just above water-level, or periodically 
or permanently submerged The writer describes 
the general character of the delta and its recent 
transformations, as well as the climatic conditions 
in relation to the vegetation He gives an account 
of the plant associations at the different levels and 
also a complete systematic list of .the species and 
their distribution in the area The work is illustrated 
by a coloured phyto geographical map and a section 
in profile 

A widely differing area forms the subject of a 
communication by Rolf Nordhagen (" Vegetations- 
studien auf der Insel Utsire 1m westlichen Nor- 
wegen ’ , Bergens Museums Aarbok, 1920-21, Hefte 
1) who gives an account of the vegetation, with the 
constituent plant-associations and a list of the 
species, of a small isolated island, about 614 square 
kilometres in area, off the west coast of Norway 
The flora of the island bears a strong resemblance 
to that of the Faroe Islands, though unlike the Faroes, 
it has no high lands, the highest point being only 
80 metres above sea level The value of the work 
is enhanced by a large number of photographically 
produced text-blotks 


University and Educational Intelligence 

Cambridge —Mr H M Fox, Gonville and Caius 
College has been appointed demonstrator of com¬ 
parative anatomy The following members of the 
staff of the Solar Physics Observatory have been 
reappointed for five years Messrs C T R Wilson, 
Sidney Sussex College F E Baxandall, C P Butler, 
and W Moss 

The Committee for Geodesy and Geodynamics re¬ 
ports that funds have now been secured for the erection 
of a small building for practical work near the Ob¬ 
servatory It is expected to be ready early in July 
A grant of 200/ has been made bv the Royal Society 
from the Caird Fund towards the purchase of pen¬ 
dulum apparatus for research purposes A pair of 
transit instruments, an astronomical clock and a 
twelve inch theodolite have been presented to the 
School of Geodesy by the Surveyor General of the 
Trigonometrical Survey of India, with the approval 
of the Government of India, and other valuable loans 
and presents have been received 

Prof Nils Bohr has been proposed as an honorary 
member of the Cambridge Philosophical Society on 
the occasion of his receiving an honorary degree from 
the University 

London —The following doctorates have been 
awarded —Ph D in Science Mr L G F Dolley 

g niversity College) for a thesis entitled " The 
mpressibilities of Binary Gas Mixtures " , and 
Vidya Sagar Pun (King’s College) for a thesis entitled 
“ Studies in Alternating Current Electrolysis " 

The chairman (the Rt Hon the Viscount Chelms¬ 
ford) and members of University College committee, 
the Provost and members of the academic staff, will 
hold a reception at the College on Saturday, July 7 
NO'2798, VOL III] 


The new anatomy building and the extensions of the 
physiology and engineering departments will be open 
to inspection 

Manchester —The award of the degree of D Sc 
has been recommended to Mr J C Duff for a thesis 
on " Complex Metallic Ammines,” and to Mr W F 
Rawlmson for papers dealing with X-ray spectra and 
with the properties of supersonic waves in water 

Mr W H Dearden has been elected Hadfield 
research scholar in metallography This is the first 
award of the scholarship, which was instituted last 
year by Sir Robert Hadfield on the occasion of the 
inauguration of the Mctallographic Institute at 
Stockholm The scholarship is tenable at the 
Institute and the scholar works under the direction 
of Prof Benedicks Mr Dearden was a student of 
the Department of Metallurgy, 1919-22, and being 
head of his year in the Final Examination was 
awarded a graduate scholarship During the past 
session he has earned out research on the causes of 
the failure of manganese bronze as a result of the 
attack of solders 

Oxford —The annual report of the Savilian pro¬ 
fessor of astronomy. Prof H H Turner was presented 
to Convocation on June 5 Reference is made in the 
report to the seismological work done at the observa¬ 
tory, especially on the determination of the depth at 
which earthquakes take place and on the various 
periodicities which have been found in the recurrence 
of earthquakes notably one of about four years 
which seems to be connected with a change in the 
earth s intenor In this department Prof Turner 
has received much assistance from Mr J S Hughes, 
of New College, whose services have been made 
possible by the financial help of Dr J E Crombie, 
of Aberdeen Voluntary work on the Vatican Zones 
of the Astrographic Catalogue has been given by 
Messrs F Sargent, A Burnet, and C Martin Dr 
Fothenngham has lectured on ancient chronology, 
and has published papers on the Visibility of the 
lunar crescent and on a correction of the secular 
acceleration of the moon's mean motion as deter¬ 
mined from occultations and conjunctions in the 
Almagest Mr F A Bellamy has continued his 
general supervision of the observatory as first assist¬ 
ant, and has published a paper on taint stars with 
large proper motions on plates of the Oxford Astro- 
graphic Catalogue Miss E F Bellamy has con¬ 
tinued her revision of the Vatican Zones of the 
Catalogue 

At the ensuing Encamia it will be proposed to 
confer the degree of D Sc on Sir Ernest Rutherford 
and on Prof Louis Lapicque, professor of physiology 
in the University of Pans 


The University of Geneva has conferred the degree 
of doctor honons causa on Prof A C Seward, pro¬ 
fessor of botany in the University of Cambridge, and 
on Mr Douglas W Freshfield 

Applications are invited by the Imperial College 
of Science and Technology tor the Henry George 
Plimmer fellowship in pathology Candidates must 
be qualified to undertake research in morbid anatomy, 
histological anatomy, chemical pathology, proto-' 
zoology, bactenology. and allied subjects in either 
zoology or medicine or botany Further particulars ‘ 
can be obtained from the Rector of the' College, 
South Kensington, S W 7, The latest date for toe 
receipt of applications is June 25. 

The Imperial Education Conference, which -witi 
open on Jnne 25 at the Board ‘of Education and 
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in session until July 6 is the second conference 
4 its kind the first having been held in 1911 The 
Jhief of the imperial General Staff convened an 
Etapenal education conference in 1919 but this was 
diluted to the discussion of problems which had 
presented themselves to the Imperial Education 
Committee, War Office as a result of the experience 
gained m the working of the educational schemes 
within the British Army and the Forces of the 
Dominions Most of the discussions at the coming 
conference will take place in private but there will be 
public (evemngl sessions on June 26 June 27 and 
July 3 devoted to infant education the boy scout 
and girl guide movements and The Island and the 
Empire Y (paper by Sir Charles I ucas) respectively 
Educational films will be exhibited at the Central 
31 all Westminster on July 5 and an exhibition of 
the work of elementary schools and trainng colleges 
in England will be opened by the president of the 
Board of Education on June 25 No public official 
announcement has been made by the Board of the 
subjects to be dealt with in the course of the private 
discussions 

The International Federation of University Women 
sends u9 a pamphlet (Occasional Paper No 2) con 
taining inter aha an article by Prof Kristine Bonnevie 
of the University of Christiania on the work of the 
League of Nations Committee on Intellectual Co 
operation of which she is a member Prof Bonnevie 
is of opimon that the most fruitful field for intellectual 
co-operation will be found m bibliography and she 
notes that a special committee is investigating systems 
of cataloguing and other questions with the view of 
facilitating co operation between libraries of different 
countries Another special committee is studying 
exchanges of professors and students equivalence of 
studies degrees and diplomas and the establishment 
of international scholarship funds and international 
holiday courses Information is also being collected 
about the condition of intellectual life and the 
conditions of life for intellectual workers (typically 
university professors and artists) in various countries 
Particulars are given of the Federation s campaign 
for raising funds for the acquisition of Crosby Hall 
as part of an international university women s 
residential club house 

TSe April number of The University Bulletin 
issued by the Association of University Teachers 
Contains some interesting statistics of salaries of 
teachers in the English provincial universities 15 of 
the London colleges the Welsh colleges and 4 other 
university colleges From these statistics the follow 
>• *ng mean salaries of full time teachers have been 
calculated of 478 professors 933/ 970 assistant 

* professors readers and lecturers 450! 548 assistant 

lecturers and demonstrators 299/ Another table 
Resigned to indicate the extent of the hardship 
suffersd by university teachers who have spent some 
years m school teaching through those years not 
5 Counting towards pension brings out the fact that in 
n universities add university colleges 175 teachers 
it have had 1446 years of school service while in some 

jnaiiy as one third of the teachers have taught in 
‘Schools Steps are being taken to cultivate relations 
‘ with teachStS in universities in the Dominions Over 
seas and id the* - United States It is stated that 
wuVemty teachers associations already exist for 
South Africa Australia Melbourne Queensland 
„V?est Australia, ancFTaSraania *£nd that others are 
praseted for Manitoba Saskatchewan Adelaide 
Sydney, and Hoog-Kong. The Americas Associa 
fen^iorme^i o. 191 ^embr aces 180 institutions, in the 
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Royal Society June 7 —Sir Charles Sherrington and 
E G T Liddell Stimulus rhythm m reflex tetanic 
contraction —K N Moss Some effects of high air 
temperatures and muscular exertion upon colliers 
The mean daily energy value of the food consumed 
by the colliers m\ estigated was 4712 calories Men 
working m hot mines consume more food and a larger 
proportion of salted food than men in cool mines 
oxygen consumption per minute in various kinds of 
work at the face by an efficient collier vanes from 
about 1300 c c to 2000 c c In persons not acclima 
tised to heat the maximum amount of sweat lost per 
hour is about 1 4 lbs whereas in a collier accustomed 
to work in a hot place the maximum loss was 5$ lbs 
The sweat contuns about o 2 per cent of chlonde 
and the loss of chlonde during a shift is very con 
siderable A group of symptoms known to the men 
as miners cramp or stoktrs cramp is referred to 
water poisoning brought about by the combination 
of great loss of chloride by sweating excessive 
drinking of water ind temporary paralysis of renal 
excretion —T A T Crew The significance of an 
anchondroplasia like condition met with in cattle 
Dexter cattle are remarkable for their bodily con 
formation They produce four classes of calves m 
such proportions as ti suggest that the Dexter itself 
is 1 di nybrid in respect of its characters—coat 
colour and bodily conf rmation A proportion of 
these calves are still born and characteristically 
deformed presenting certain constant features simu 
luting closely those which constitute the condition of 
anchondroplasia in the human The proportions in 
which these monstrous calves occur suggest that the 
bull dog calf results from the action of comple 
mentary lethal factors which are amplifying fact irs 
producing an exaggerated form of the Dexter clnr 
actensation The pituitary thyroid and adrenals 
ire abnormal The lethal factor in this case is 
probably such as affects the functioning of the 
pituitary It may be possible to eradicate the 
bull dog calf by breeding methods 

Physical Society May 25 —Dr Alexander Russell 
in the chair—C H Lees and J E Calthroo The 
effect of torsion on the thermal and electrical con 
ductivities of metals A method is described of 
measuring the effect of twisting on the thermal con 
ductmty of a wire In each of the steel aluminium 
copper and lead wires tested the twist decreases the 
conductivity along the wire by a small amount which 
is approximately proportional to the square of the 
twist per unit length The change of electrical 
conductivity is in general less than the change of 
thermal conductivity but is also approximately 
proportional t»the square of the twist per unit length 
A Rosen The use of the Wien bridge for the measure 
ment of the losses in dielectrics at high voltages with 
special reference to electnc cables One difficulty in 
the application of large potential differences to a 
bridge is the effect on the arm which has to with 
stand the high voltage In the arrangements due 
to Monasch and Schenng this arm is the known con 
denser in the bridge used by the author the voltage 
jfi applied to the tatio coils The errors introduced 
by earth impedance are eliminated by using the 
Wagner auxiliary bridge Measurements can be 
made on cables and the use of the double bridge m 
determining the wire to wire and wire to 
sheath losses in a multi-core cable » described 
Corrections due to imperfections of the bridge arms 
and a simple quantitative theory of the double bridge 
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are given—C R Darling An experiment on the 
production of an intermittent pressure by boiling 
water If a glass tube, open at both ends, and of 
about 5 mm bore, be stood m a beaker of boiling 
water, steam bubbles form at the pomt of contact, 
causing the water to rise in the tube The column 
of water sinks after a time and then rises again, the 
rising and falling occurring at irregular intervals If 
however, the tube be narrowed to about i mm near 
the top of the water and widened out considerably 
just above the water surface, the action becomes 
regular The water is apparently superheated at the 
points of contact of the tube and beaker so that the 
steam produced can sustam a higher pressure of 
water When the water reaches the widened part 
it is cooled and increases m density until the extra 
steam pressure at the bottom of the tube is overcome, 
when it discharges completely The capillary bore 
slows down the rate of flow in both directions A 
separating funnel with open tap and short stem is 
well suited to the experiment The arrangement 
constitutes a simple heat engine with source and 
sink automatically passing through a regular cycle 
of operations —N W McLachlan A novel instru¬ 
ment for recording wireless signals The device 
consists essentially of a drum of Swedish iron with 
an annular recess in which arc situated coils of fine 
wire, the ends of the coils being connected to corre¬ 
sponding slip rings The periphery of the drum is 
faced with cast-iron rings A small steel shoe rides 
on the rings and side play is prevented by a brass 
guide-piece with a projection which fits into the 
annular recess At each end of the guide-piece a 
hook is formed, and one of the hooks is connected by 
a light rod to a duralumin lever pivoted to turn m a 
horizontal plane A silver syphon passes through 
the lever and rests lightly on a moving paper tape 
The drum is revolved by a small electric motor and 
when a current flows in one of the coils the shoe is 
attracted to the drum and a large pull is required 
to prevent relatise motion of the two This pull 
actuates the syphon-lever mechanism which can be 
used to show the dots and dashes of the Morse code 
The instrument is extremely sensitive and will work 
at a speed of 150 words a minute with a current of 
25 micro-aniperes 

Edinburgh 

Royal Society of Edinburgh, May 21 —Prof F O 
Bower president in the chair—A P Laurie An 
interesting property of the water molecule On a 
modification of Langmuir s theory of chemical com¬ 
bination, namely, that the two nearest magnetons of 
two approaching atoms, forming the I-angmuir pair, 
move outwards laterally m opposite directions, thus 
binding the two atoms together as one common 
molecule, a water molecule has four external mag 
netons, in addition to the four which are attaching 
the two hydrogen nuclei This molecule can, there¬ 
fore form groups combining one with another 
to give hollow shells or rings which have the pro¬ 
perty, peculiar to water alone, of having no external 
magnetons In the same way the hydrates formed 
by combining water with a molecule or ion have no 
external magnetons, the result being the formation 
in solution of molecular groups, which may be 
regarded as chemically neutral to each other They 
can account for the properties of water solutions of 
salts, resulting m their obeying the gas laws in dilute 
solutions and also for the p'art played by water as 
the only possible medium for organic- hfe —H Stanley 
Alien A static model of the hydrogen molecule A 
theory of the constitution of molecules is developed 
on the basis of the ‘ quantum force ’ introduced, by 
NO. 2798, VOL. Ill] s 


Langmuir with the view of securing a static model 
of the hydrogen atom It is here assumed that the 
" quantum force ’* which, hke the repulsive force 
employed by Sir J J Thomson in the same problem, 
vanes inversely as the cube of the distance, is a 
repulsion or an attraction according to the sign of 
the electncal charges between which the force acts 
On this assumption a hydrogen molecule is possible, 
having many of the properties of the molecule 
imagined by Bohr but with the electrons at rest 
relatively to the hydrogen nuclei Various configura¬ 
tions of equilibrium are theoretically possible, but 
not all of these are stable The calculated ionisation 
potentials are in moderately good agreement with 
the expenmental results Though the numencal 
values may need modification, it is now possible to 
postulate a hydrogen molecule in which the electrons 
are at rest instead of in orbital motion The prin¬ 
ciples may be applied to more complex atomic and 
molecular systems —Henry Briggs and John Mallinson 
Further tests upon metal Dewar flasks intended to 
hold liquid air The pressure m the vacuous envelope 
was obtained by direct measurement, and a series of 
results are given for British- and German-made flasks 
of different kinds Radiation is by far the chief 
source of heat transfer in a flask holding liquid air, 
and further improvement is to be sought only by 
better attention to the polished surfaces Losses by 
conduction down the neck and (unless the vacuum 
has much deteriorated) by conduction across the 
vacuous space are generally relatively small m 
amount The charcoal used makes it unnecessary to 
evacuate by pumping to a pressure of less than o 1 
or o 2 mm 01 mercury 

Shfffield 

Society of Glass Technology (at University College, 
London), May 16 —Prof WES Turner, president, 
in the chair —b Twyman and F Simeon On the 
refractive index changes in optical glass occasioned 
by chilling and tempering Chilling dense barium 
crown and borosilicate crown glasses may lower the 
refractive index by as much as o 004 and o 0013 
respectively This lowering of refractive index can 
be removed by heating to a temperature and for a 
length of time which have been ascertained in certain 
cases A want of homogeneity can be produced by 
moulding, owing to surface chilling, which requires 
for its removal a longer mamtenance at the high 
temperature than would suffice to remove elastic 
stress from a homogeneous sample —V Stott Notes 
on burettes Accurate readings can be obtained 
much more quickly by using a long emptying time 
and a short drainage than by using a short emptying 
time and a correspondingly longer drainage time 
The errors occurring through using a burette cali¬ 
brated for a certain delivery time, with a jet which 

K a different delivery time are, in some cases, too 
to be negligible —A Ferguson A new method 
of glass-melting The process consists of employing 
a cone or column of whirling gases at 1800° C , into the 
vortex of which batch ground to a 60-mesh standard is 
dribbled at the rate of two pounds per second , the 
carbon dioxide of the limespar and soda ash is firBt 
driven off in a preheater, so that the work of the 
furnace is only to raise the temperature from 850 s C 
to 1350° C instead of from 20° C All reactions 
necessary to form glass molecules take place m a 
gas at least two million times less viscous than tank 
metal-—S English Natural sullimanite as a glass 
refractory This material possesses properties of 
considerable value to glass-makers Test pieces were 
made up by mixing 100 parts of sieved sillimanite 
with 1 o parts of finely ground ball clay, such a mixture 
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can be made mto slabs and pressed into crucibles if 
care is taken m working it 

Dublin 

Royal Irish Academy May 28—Prof Sydney 
Young president m the chair —J J Drumm The 
constitution of catechm Part I Benzopyranol silts 
are prepared from catechm of a type closely allied to 
the anthocyamdms Von Kostanccki s coumarane 
formula for catechin is no longer tenable A G 
Perkin s chromane formula with slight modifications 
is again put forward 

Royal Dublin Society May 29 —Prof J A Scott 
in the chair —Rev H G Browne A simi le from of 
photographic depth chart The chart consists of 
four concurrent lines and may conveniently be 
drawn on squared paper A straight edge lud any 
where across these lines intersects them in points 
which give respectively the stop diameter the nearest 
distance m focus the distance to be sh irply focussed 
on and the furthest distance in focus The readings 
are all direct reciprocils being tvoided Ihrec 
sample charts were describe 1 ne suited for generil 
work a second especially idipted for the photogi iphy 
of small objects it short distances and on an enlarged 
scale up to 12 or more di imeters ind i third intended 
for carrying in a photographic note book which 
though only in x 2} m in size gives clear readings 
for distances up to 60 feet nd stop di imeters up to 
1 5 inches —T G Mason Ligneous zonation and 
die back in the lime (t tints me itca \ ai aetda) m the 
West Indies Tangential bands c f parenchyma arc 
distributed in the wood in both normal lime tiee 
and in specimens affected with die back they 
originate during periods of relitively great aridity 
The wood from trees affected with die back exhibits 
considerable irregularity in the distnbutic n (f the 
parenchyma bands and the scctu ns suggest that the 
cambium had been exposed to sudden checks in its 
activity Rapid and repeated desiccation of the 
meristems may be an important factor in causing 
die back of the lime—I B Smyth On a problem itic 
structure in the Oldhanua Ricks of Bray Head 
These rbeks consist of scattered tabular bodies o 3 
mm in thickness with rectihneir outlines ind of 
variable size (average 1 3 mm diameter) and shape 
lying on a bedding plane of chlorite seriate shale 
Their composition differs from th it of the shale only 
by the greater proportion of chlorite A considerable 
number of the bodies are lozenge shaped They may 
be crushed pseudomorphs of crystals 

Paris 

Academy of Sciences May 22 —M Albin Haller m 
the chair The president announced the death of 
M de Freycinet Free Academician —A Vaysnire 
The characters suitable for classifying the gasteropoda 
of the family of the Cypraeidcas These h ive hitherto 
been mainly classified according to the character of 
the shell and this is shown to be insufficient At 
Pihssier An account of the formation of a new 
volcanic island south ot Poulo Cdcir de Mer Plans 
of the island and crater together with a chart show 
ing soundings round the new island are given — Paul 
Livy A function il operation generalising the 
derivation of mon integral order —P Zervos Some 
transformations of parti d differential equations — 
A Guiilet The rapid and precise measurement of 
the frequency of rotation of the shaft of a motor by 
th© stroboscopic method A description of the 
construction and use of an improved form of stretched 
wire stroboscope —M Dumanoi* The utilisation (m 
a motor) of a mixture of lamp oil and alcohol con 
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taming a high percentage of the latter A mixture 
of alcohol (70 per cent) and kerosene (30 per cent) 
was successfully used to replace petrol m a motor 
car the car was run on this mixture (after suitably 
modifying the carburettor) from Pans to Toulouse 
450 miles without trouble —Jean Durand Contnbu 
tion to the study of methods of testing foundry 
iron —Albert Bazin The hovering flight of birds 
flights without motor in undulating winds —M 
Auric Demonstration of Stef in s law —A Leduc 
The loop of J Thomson and the new equation of 
state of gases—E Brylinski The propagation of 
mamt lined electromagnetic waves along an iron wire 
Remarks on a recent commumc ition of M G Laville 
on the same subject -J Rossignol Researches on 
the cithode phosphorescence of the ruby An 
examination of the influence of the velocity of the 
stimulating c ithr die electrons on the law of decrease 
of phosphorescence of the ruby with time Synthetic 
rubies were employed with percentages ot chrc mic 
c xide varying between o 1 per cent and 10 per cent 
Curvts for one ruby are given shiwing the relation 
between the intensity of ph isphoresencc voltage of 
the poles of the etthode tube and fall of intensity 
with the time Mile Irdne Curie An arrangement 
for measuring str mg u msations due t > the a rays 
The principle of the methc d ons sts in utilising for 
the ionisation current only i traction of the a rays 
This portion is allowed to escape thiough sectors in a 
brass cov r and the tatio of reduction which 1 in bo 
varied mav be as high as M Volmar The 

iction of light on the tartar emetics Tartrates of 
the type CO,H ( H(OIt) CHO(RO) GO,K in which 
R m ly be antimony arsenic or bismuth ire decom 
posed by ultra \ 1 ilet light g is being evolved (carbon 
dioxide carbon monoxide and hydrogen and hydro 
carbons in the case ot antimony) and metal 
deposited Double tartrates A copper and of iron 
ire also changed by exposure t> light of shirt 
wive length — Albert Noyes jun The photo 
chemical decomposition of solid bodies A Bigot 
Kaolins clays etc Golloidal plasticity Pxpen 
ments on baking clay briquettes prepared in different 
ways compression of dry powder compression of 
slightly moistened powder reduction to plastic state 
with water The colloids play an important part m 
the results of firing ceramic maten ils —T Zambonmi 
Thorium molybdate 1 h(MoO ( ) ( An iccount of the 
mode of preparation crystal form and molecular 
volume of thorium molybdate Pierre Jolibois md 
Pierre Lefebvre Baking of plaster of Pans and 
its preservation in moist air Plaster of P ins which 
has been dehydrated at temperatures between 150° 
and 300° C rapidly absorbs water vapour from 
saturated air if the dehydration temperature has 
been above 400° G the ratt of absorption of water 
vapour is very slow —F Diinert ind b Wanden- 
bulcke The estimation of silica in water The 
method suggested is based on the colour developed 
by the addition of ammonium molybdate and dilute 
sulphunc acid utilising a standard solution of picric 
acid as a colour standard —Max and Michel Polo 
novski Etheserolene —Ch Maugum The arrange 

ment of the atoms in crystals of cinnabar The results 
of an X ray study of cinnabar crystals - Mile 
Gertrude Weber The limit between the Daman and 
the Maestnchtian m the Gnmea—L Vegard The 
constitution of the upper layers of the atmosphere 
In a previous communication on the spectrum of the 
aurora borealis it has been shown that nitrogen is the 
dominating element at the upper limit of the itmo 
sphere It is probable that the nitrogen is solidified 
in the form of small crystals and that this nitrogen 
dust is charged electrically by the photoelectric effect 
of the solar radiation —Henn Coupin Remarks on. 
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the locomotion of the OsciUatona —H Colin and H 
Behrtl The supposed reserve dextrins of Mono 
cotyledons A revision of the work of Leclerc du 
Sablon (1898-1890) The bulb of Hyacmthus orient 
alts contains no dextrin the reserve carbohydrates 
consist of starch and a soluble levulosan only —R de 
Litardidre Remarks on the fixation of Merkel s 
liquid and on certain so called nuclear structures 
provoked by fixing reagents with osmic acid base 
An adverse criticism of the results of Overton on the 
somatic kinesis m Podophyllum peltatum with special 
reference to the action of various fixing fluids — 
Raphael Dubois The toxicity of copper with respect 
to moulds Remarking on a recent communication 
by M and Mme Villedieu on the non toxic action of 
copper on moulds the author directs attention to the 
fact that he arrived at a similar conclusion in 1890 
An explanation of the undoubted beneficial effects of 
coppier suspensions m fighting mould in the vine and 
other plants has still to be found and it is suggested 
that since it has been shown that salts of copper may 
act both as oxydase and peroxydase this may be 
the cause of the observed beneficial action —Jivorn 
GeorgAvitch New researches on the Goloubatz fly 
From the heads of this fly a poisonous substance can 
be extracted by either water alcohol chloroform or 
ether and injections of this material proved rapidly 
fatal to guinea pigs rabbits and white mice Losses 
of cattle through the ravages of this fly have been 
unusually heavy this year in Serbia Roumania and 
Bulgaria —Alfred Maubert Ldon Jaloustre and Pierre 
Lemay The influence of thorium X on the catalase 
of the liver Thorium X acts on catalase from the 
liver stimulating in small doses and paralysing in 
large doses The action is due to the a radiation — 
Rend Jeannel The origin of the entomological 
fauna of the Carpathians and of the Bihor mountains 
—Pierre Leane A new appearance of I eucotermes 
luctfugus A Strelitzu in the hot house of the 
Natural History Museum at Paris has been found to 
have been seriously attacked by this ant —Alphonse 
Labbd The genesis of the ncmato cysts of the 
nudibranchs 

Calcutta 

Asiatic Society of Bengal May 2 —B Prashad 
Observations on the luminosity of some animals in 
the Gangetic Delta Notes on the various methods 
of the production of light by different animals are 
given —N Annandale Plant and animal designs in 
the mural decorations of an Unya village The 
designs discussed are painted on the walls of houses 
on an island m the Ctvilka Lake They are mostly 
of a very simple nature consisting of outlines in 
white chalk on a red background The plants or 
parts of plants most commonly represented are the 
maize the cocoanut the sola plant and the kadumba 
flower the animals — ducks peacocks and fish 
The last are always represented in pairs forming a 
well known Indian symbol Other symbols such as 
the footprints of Krishna are combined with the 
plant designs—Johan van Manen on the 44th 
verse of the Dhammapada Comparison of the Pah 
Praknt Chinese and Tibetan versions with con 
elusions concerning metaphysical punning as an 
essential element of some of the earliest Buddhi3t 
utterances ascribed to the Buddha himself 
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University and Secondary Education 

A T the break of gauge betw cen school and unn ersity 
some contusion and loss of time must be expected 
m a country where both systems ire not subject to the 
control of a state department, and will be excessive 
unless the responsible luthonties on both sides are 
m general accord as to aims and principles In 
England the Board of Education has, during the past 
twenty \ears, worked steadily for such an a<<ord and 
has provided mat hinery, such as the Secondary School 
!• xarmnations (ouncil, for making it effects e The 
report of the Committee on Natural Science in 1 duca- 
tion helped to focus attention on the subject 
This Committee held that it is desirable on educa¬ 
tional and other grounds that boys who intend to pass 
on to a umyersity should, as a rule, remain at sc hool up 
to the age of j 8 , that a genual course, which should 
include s< lencc work planned as a self-contained course 
of physics and chemistry with some study of plant and 
animal life, should bt < omplcted normally iliout the 
age of 16, when the hirst School I xaminatinn should 
be taken lhis should he followed by two years of 
advanced w01k at school during whu h those specialising 
in science should < ontinuo some literary study and those 
specialising in literary study should give some time to 
sucnc e work 1 hen the universities should adopt such 
an examination as the first School Lxanimation as 
the normal test for entrance, with such limitations or 
ainplifu ations as they may find necessary ,e g " credit ” 
in a certain number of subjects or sorm measure of 
success in the Second I xamination It was also con¬ 
sidered most important th.it university degree courses 
in pure science should he so arranged that students 
who come well prepared from secondary schools should 
not he put hack to do elementary work 
The dovetailing (without wasteful oveilapping) of 
two years of specialised study in the secondary school 
with the first year of umvusitv woik presents certain 
difficulties 1 ndeivounng to guard against the mis¬ 
handling of these difficulties, the Committee points out 
tint it is undesirthlc that work of pupils between 
16 and 18 should be disturbed by having to prepare for 
an exammation (lor example, the University Inter¬ 
mediate) not primarily designed to meet school needs , 
candidates in a Second School 1 xamination who do 
satisfactory work m any of the subjects required for 
the Intermediate should, therefore, be exempted from 
further examination m these subjects This warning 
is emphasised in Sir !• redone Kenyon’s report of 
conferences on secondary ind university edu< ation 
between the Louncil for Humanistic Studies and the 
Conjoint Board of Scientific Societies The following 
resolution was passed by the conference 
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“ A dear distinction tn kind between the first-year 
studies of a university in any faculty and the upper- 
form studies of a school is a fundamental principle of 
education A school year should, therefore, in no case 
be reckoned as the equivalent of a university year, and 
the practice of allowing pupils to present themselves 
for a university examination, beyond the matriculation, 
before or upon entrance to a university is to be 
deprecated as confusing the educational functions of 
school and university and leading to an inappropriate 
type of teaching at both ” 

In the best secondary schools the science work is 
really on as high a plane in every respect as that done 
in the first > ear at some of the universities, and the staffs 
are just as well qualified Pupils from such schools 
should be able to obtain exemption from the whole of 
the Intermediate examination in other cases partial 
exemption is valuable as minimising the university 
student’s pre-occupation with the busmess of preparing 
for examination But the introduction of advanced 
courses in secondary schools ought not to be allowed 
to obscure the principle that work m those schools 
should be based on the mastery of fundamentals 
‘ As to the results of neglecting this principle, a useful 
lesson may be learnt from the recent history of 
education in the United States, as interpreted by the 
president of the Carnegie Foundation for the Advance¬ 
ment of Teaching in his report for 1921-22 This indi¬ 
cates such confusion of aims and principles and, in con¬ 
sequence, waste, that by correlation and simplification 
of curricula the normal aggregate duration of studies in 
the elementary and secondary schools and the college 
of liberal arts could be reduced with great advantage 
to all concerned from 16 years to 12 
The typical American secondary school, known as 
the high school, was formerly called the “ People’s 
College,” and gave an intellectual training quite com¬ 
parable with that provided in the authentic college, 
which was itself little more than a secondary school 
The courses were on parallel lines and were such as 
were deemed suitable respectively for pupils destined 
for trade and industrial occupations and for those who 
would enter the learned professions From being 
parallel the high school by degrees became anterior to 
the college course Hypnotised on one hand by the 
social prestige of the college for which it came to serve 
as a vestibule, and driven, on the other, to cater for 
the needs of pupils who ought to have been in trade 
schools, the high school became involved in an attempt 
to teach somethmg of everything from typewriting to 
psy chology Meanwhile the colleges, although assuming 
some of the functions of the university, continued to 
give during the first two years of the college course 
what was really secondary education Surveying the 
situation with special reference to the rate of increase, 
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lately accelerated in the cost of education, the report 
deplores the results of the so-called enrichment of the 
secondary school curriculum 

“The high school of to-day has been transformed 
from a distinctively intellectual agency into one that 
offers instruction concerning every field of human 
knowledge, and assumes to provide training for every 
vocation and profession In the process the notions 
of sincerity and thoroughness in education have been 
displaced The striking characteristic of our schools 
under the process of enrichment of the curriculum is ? 
superficiality The total result is to present educa¬ 
tion and to present technical training as ends to tie 
gamed by superficial means It would be difficult to 
find a graduate of onr undergraduate colleges who 
knows his native language, who has read the books, 
or who has done the thinking, of the youth of eighteen 
who graduates from a German gymnasium, from a 
French Lyc6c, or from an English Public School like 
Eton or Harrow He knows almost nothing of 
intellectual discipline, and is neither able nor in the 
mood to bend himself heartily and effectively to a 
sharp intellectual task ” 

It is interesting te compare with this the notes 
written eighteen years ago by Mr A C Benson, after 
twenty years’ experience of teaching at Eton, on the 
system then prevalent ip English secondary schools 
and colleges 

“We send out so many boys not only without 
intellectual life, but not even capable of humble use¬ 
fulness they have not had time to read any 

English to speak of I would raise the standards 

of simple education, and force boys to show that they 
are working honestly a few subjects thoroughly 
taught are infinitely better than a large number of 
subjects flabbily taught It is difficult to imagine 
a condition of greater vacuity than that in which a 
man leaves the university after taking a pass degree 
The education is of a contemptible, smattering 
kind , it is really no education at all It gives no 
gnp, or vigour or stimulus ” 

Since then this critic’s conception of the principles 
and aims of secondary education have been widely 
adopted, and it is owing to the consequent improvement 
of British secondary school teaching that it can so well 
bear companson with the American system, which seems 
to be now afflicted with some of the former vices of the 
British But it would be a mistake to assume that these 
vices have been eradicated completely and forever from 
the British system They have their roots in human 
nature, and we must be on the alert to detect their 
revival It is certain that attempts to give effect to the 
recent recommendation of the Consultative Committee 
of the Board of Education that a more prominent place 
in the ordinary curriculum should be assigned to aesthetic 
subjects will entail conditions favourable to precisely 
that illusive “ enrichment ” of the curriculum which 
has had such unfortunate results m America The 
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recommendation itself is well founded and, given 
teachers capable of an adequate conception of the 
meaning of art, whose aesthetic faculties have been 
adequately cultivated, nothing but good can result 
from its adoption, but circumspection is needed , art, 
like religion, is caught rather than learned 
In the February number of the United States publica¬ 
tion School Life appears a somewhat detailed descrip 
turn of a type of school organisation adopted by certain 
“ progressive ” city school boards, notably in Detroit, 
Pittsburgh, and Akron, with the object of providing the 
varied curriculum and instruction by specialist teachers 
now generally demanded, while keeping expenses within 
reasonable bounds The pupils spend half of each day 
in ordinary class-rooms or “ home-rooms,” where they 
are taught formal subjects—reading, writing, arith¬ 
metic, formal language, hj gienc, and history—and the 
other half in special rooms or laboratories where they 
are taught by specialist teachers of science, art, music, 
literature, manual training or shop work, domestic 
science, etc One of these rooms called the auditorium 
is devoted to co-ordinating all other work bv dramatisa¬ 
tions and other modes of expression, vocational guid¬ 
ance, and various devices for preparing pupils “ for 
more complete living and the self-control and self- 
direction needed therefor ” These “ platoon ” or 
“ work-study-play ” schools use all their rooms all 
the time, each of the teachers in the “ home-rooms ” 
having the care of two groups of pupils, one m each 
half of the day Equipment is minimised and the 
cost of supplies lessened Supervision is easier because 
fewer teachers are responsible for results m any 
one subject “ Properly directed, the platoon school 
epitomises socialised education ” 


Technology of Fuels 

American Fuels By Dr Raymond Foss Bacon and 
William Allen Hamor (Mellon Institute Techno- 
chwmical Series) In a vols Vol i Pp ix + 6a8 
Vol a Pp vi + 629-1257 (New York and 
London McGraw-Hill Book Co, Inc, 1933 ) 60s 
N the preface of this work the authors or editors, 
one of whom is a consulting chemical engineer 
of New York and formerly a director of the Mellon 
Institute, and the other the assistant director of that 
Institute, state that “ they have attempted to condense 
into a senes of Specially prepared chapters the fruits 
of the expenence of specialists, thereby placing m the 
hands of manufacturers, engineers, and chemists a 
composite book representing authoritative accounts of 
the fuels now regarded as technically important in the 
United States ” 

The immediate responsibility of the two authors is 
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therefore limited, since other names are attached to 
most of the twenty-six chapters into which the work is 
divided Most of these names guarantee a first-hand 
knowledge of the subject treated, and the editors 
“ hope that the treatise will be found to give informa¬ 
tive summanes of sound practice and the practical 
details which are generally not to be found in the 
literature” This method of treatment has both 
advantages and disadvantages The book abounds 
with detailed information on all sorts of subjects con¬ 
nected with the treatment of fuel, and of apparatus 
designed for its utilisation, information of a quantity 
and quality which it would have been exceedingly 
difficult, if not impossible, for any one or two authors 
to provide At the same time the number of subjects 
and appliances treated is so great, and their detailed 
consideration covers so much ground, that it has been 
impossible for the editors to maintain any attitude of 
appraisement or to reconcile what may be regarded 
as conflicting claims To have done so would have 
been a very awkward task and would have lengthened 
the book unduly, although it must be remembered that, 
m consulting it for the purpose ot making a selection of 
a process or apparatus, the reader will be called upon to 
do this for himself 

The editors say “ some of the chapters have been 
written from the viewpoint of men who are enthusi¬ 
astic advocates of the partuular fuels treated,” and 
reading the book will undoubtedly lead a discriminat¬ 
ing reader to the same conclusion The treatment 
awarded to some of the processes and appliances is 
such as one would expect to find in the correspondence 
of a well-informed agent, or in an intelligently pre¬ 
pared catalogue, and its appearance in a book of this 
kind is unusual This is not said in a spirit of con¬ 
demnation, hut is intended to convey a warning, which 
may be necessary, to a reader who consults it in any 
expectation of finding the judicial statements on pro¬ 
cesses and plant to which we have become accustomed 
in the best of our technical literature 

Approai lied in the proper spirit, the book is un¬ 
doubtedly one which can be made of very great service 
to everybody concerned with its subject-matter There 
is, however, an aspect of this work to which some 
exception may be taken by those who look for well- 
balanced international treatment m scientific and 
technological writing To some extent criticism from 
this point of view is disarmed by the title, but although 
fuels may be American, the technology of fuel is inter¬ 
national and the scientific basis of that technology even 
more so Ihe authors cannot, however, be said to 
be very deeply imbued with this principle The reader 
will reap some advantage from the process of selection 
which has taken place, inasmuch as this work will 
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present to his notice much more fully the contributions 
to the science and practice of fuel technology which 
have been made by America than would have been 
possible m anything like the same compass if 
corresponding notice had been taken of contributions 
to the subject from other than American sources 
Partly perhaps on this a< count, the scientific treatment 
of fundamentals is somewhat sketchy and inadequate 
Here, again, if the book is approached with the full 
knowledge that it is primarily concerned with the 
setting out of American contnbutions to fuel tech¬ 
nology and the treatment of American fuels (the latter 
according to title), little harm is done, and the many 
excellences of the book can be utilised to the lull 
Reviewing the work more systematically, after a 
first chapter on “ The Coals of the United States ” 
(which im ludts a six-page tabic of analyses of repre¬ 
sentative coals), and a second on “The Principles of 
Combustion,” we find a full and informing chapter 
on “The 1 ethnology of Coke,” bv I' W Sperr, the 
chief chemist of the Koppers Company, Pittsburgh 
This occupies 160 pagis, and is well done, although it 
is charitable to suppose that the work of Sir George 
Beilby and others on the structure of coke during the 
last two years must have been published a little too late 
to allow of its consideration \ useful inclusion here 
is a summarv on methods of sampling and testing 
Briquetted or compressed fuels are treated next, and 
various processes are describtd, but when the author 
savs that “ there are no unsolved fundamental problems 
in briquetting practically an\ kind of mateml, especi¬ 
ally in the field of fuel,” and that “ there is nothing 
that stands in tht way of the design and construction of 
a briquetting plant to briquet any kind of coal,” he will 
find manv to question his judgment 

\n excellent cionomic review of coal preparation 
raises a number of interesting questions, and in dis¬ 
cussing power generation and the possibilities of the 
turbine we are told that “ higher effiucnc ios may be 
more readily obtained by using two vapors in series, 
such as mercury and steam Mercury vapor has a 
much greater density than steam and a lower heat of 
vaporisation, hence the spouting velocity is low and 
it may be used m a high-temperature turbine of very 
simple design A mercury turbine and boiler are being 
developed by the General Flu trie Co ” 

“ The Gasification of Fuels,” including that of low- 
grade fuels, is broadly treated bv Mr Coffin of the 
General Electric to , and conveys a detailed descrip¬ 
tion of a horizontal rotary gas producer made by the 
General Reduction Gas and By-Products Co, for 
which quite high thermal efficiencies are claimed, and 
the capacity to deal with most unpromising materials, 
such as anthracite slush containing 20 percent moisture 
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and 25 per cent ash, a mixture of coke breeze and slush 
containing 45 per cent of ash, and sawdust The 
statement is made that it has been found possible to 
make methane from blue gas synthetically m the 
presence of a nickel catalyser, but an expansion of 
the term “ possible ” would have been useful m this 
connexion 

In the chapter on the “ Distillation of Coal at Low 
Temperatures ” the excellent and comprehensive 
review of the history, theory, and practice of the low- 
temperature carbonisation of coal, which was sub¬ 
mitted to the Society of Chemical Industry by Mr Edgar 
C Evans, has been printed in condensed form, and a 
number of processes are described \n some detail One 
of the most interesting chapters is on the use of finely 
divided fuel, the technique of this subject having been 
much more highly developed in America than m Great 
Britain A chapter on “ Fuel Oil and its Utilisation ” 
is followed by one on “ C olloidal Fuel,” for which that 
well-known authority on the subject—Mr Lindon W 
Bates—has made himself responsible Natural gas 
and producer gas technology are treated in turn, and we 
are informed that “ lack of proper operating organisa¬ 
tion has been the cause of many failures,” and that 
“ another cause is the over - enthusiastic salesman 
Most producer projec ts look good on paper ” There 
is a section on freak producers, and a summary which 
includes such prohibitions as “ Do not employ an 
engineer who has never made a mistake on producer 
gas work,” and “ Do not lose your nerve after the first 
six months of operation ” 

Water-gas docs not receive anything like so mu<h 
attention as might have been expected m an American 
work of to-day, and although some costs are given 
there is no satisfactory thermal or chemical analysis of 
the process 

The chapter on “ Blast Furnace Gas ” is short, hut use¬ 
ful It is followed by one on the Dayton process, little 
known in Great Britain, which is essentially in air-oil-gas 
process in which partial combustion of the oil with air 
takes place within the retort, thus supply mg internally 
the heat necessary for the thermal decomposition of the 
hy drocarbons The need for external heating is thereby 
minimised The nitrogen of the air used is, of course, 
present in the gas made, which may be of various 
grades It is stated that approximately 4 gallons of 
fuel or gas oil is required for the production of 1000 
cu ft of 450 B Th U gas A statement which would 
require very serious examination before acceptance is 
that “ theoretically it has been found, and under 
practical conditions of industrial operation it has been 
proved, that Dayton gas of 450 B Th U per cu ft is 
required in no greater volume than illuminating gas 
of 630 B Th U per cu ft for the same work ” The 
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metal retorts used seem to undergo rather drastic 
treatment, and it would be interesting to know their 
length of life 

The chapter on “ Surface Combustion,” by Mr A E 
Blake, reports mainly progress obtained with the impact 
type of burner, and is followed by one on the “ Future 
of the Artificial Gas Industry,” and by others of a 
general character, such as “ Fuel Conservation,” and 
“Some Problems m the Utilisation of Fuel,” both these 
making interesting readmg An appendix deals with 
methods for the analysis of coal and fuel oils 
The book is well printed and generously illustrated 
throughout It is certain to be very useful, not only 
m Amenta but also m other countries, particularly if 
read with the discnmination suggested above 

John W Cobb 


The Teaching of the Calculus 

Common Sense of the Calculus By G W Brewster 
Pp 6s (Oxford Clarendon Press, London 
Oxford University Press, 1923) is net 

ROM time to time in recent years, small books 
have appeared which would be more or less 
correctly describable under the title “IIow Not to 
Teach the Calculus ” We are sorry to find the present 
volume to be no exception to this rule, at least in its 
methods of treatment of infinitesimals 

Its main peculiarity is the way “ quantities of the 
second order” crop up continually, and the wav in 
which readers are led to believe that it does not matter 
much whether these are put in or left out The main 
advantage of this kind of treatment is that students 
who have neglected their class-work and absorbed 
such a book for their examination are easily detected 
by their examiner, as they are certain to do something 
against which they were warned in class 
If we take y^x* and define 8 y as the difference 
between ** and (x + 8x)* we undoubtedly get 
83/ = 2xSx + 8x a 

But surely it would be more in accordance with most 
people’s ideas of common sense if instead of bringing 
in the notion of “ second order quantities ” the author 
had pointed out that this Sy represents the change 
takmg place in the value of the square in an interval 
which begins with the value of x and continues for a 
distance 8 * beyond that value It would also surely 
be easier for a student <to see that the greater the 
•interval Sx the more does this variation fail to give a 
correct idea of the manner in which the function was 
varying round about the instant that it passed the 
value x Also, as the term 8x‘ increases m relative 
importance when Sx is made larger, it would not be 
difficult for a reader to mfer that this squared difference 
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represents the error introduced by measuring the change 
in a finite interval situated all on one side of the value x 
In fact, instead of being small quantities which may 
be included or omitted in this way, these “ second order 
quantities ” are really rather of the nature of errors 
which must be taken off if we wish to study a con¬ 
tinuous process closely at every instant For example, 
they represent the correction that would have to be 
applied to obtain the velocity of a train at any instant 
from the a\ erage velocity in an interval of one, two, or 
more seconds after that instant 

Now, it is customary among mathematicians to use 
Sx to denote a finite variation in which second-order 
quantities may be involved, and dx to denote the 
limiting form But Mr Brewster in his preface says, 
“The difference between any two values of x is an 
easy idea to grasp, and the use of 8* or dx (it does 
not matter much which) emphasises the fundamental 
meamng of a differential ” “ My advice would be 

to regard dx and Sx as the same thing provided Sx is 
taken very small, and to be satisfied with a common- 
sense explanation of the omission of terms of the 
second order ” And on p 23, speaking of dy/dx and 
Sy/Sx, he says, “ You can get on quite well without 
bothertng to distinguish between the two ” 

Again, surely it would be more in accordance with 
common sense if some account were also taken of what 
happens to a function before the variable reaches the 
given value x, and if this were done with the function 
x s we should get a second value of the variation, say 
8‘y = 2rSx - 8x a 

Ihe differential equation dy^axdx has now a precise 
meaning, as it desc ribes a variation which always lies 
intermediate between the first and second estimates, 
however small the interval 8* As a matter of fact, 
fluctuations in statistics, such as im rcases of population, 
rise or fall of stock exchange quotations, are alwavs and 
must always be estimated bv comparing the value on 
any day or year with a previous value 
The same mistakt is made in dealing with integration 
as applied, for example, to areas Mr Brewsters 
figures replace the actual area of a curve by a series of 
rectangles the left-hand sides of which are ordinates of 
the curve Why does he not try taking the right-hand 
sides as well ? If he would only shove his rectangles 
one space to the left, taking off the first and adding 
one at the end, he would have spared all his arguments 
by showing that the true area lies between two limits 
the difference of which can be made as small as we like 
by making the slices thin enough 
There is undoubtedly a great demand for a book 
that will introduce the notions of a differential co¬ 
efficient and an integral and illustrate them with 
applications not involving any other functions than 
2 B 1 
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senes of positive integral powers So far as relates to 
selection of subject matter in the form of examples 
and applications, “ Common Sense of the Calculus ” 
exactly meets the case We should be glad if Mr 
Brewster would republish this collection based on a 
different method of dealing with infinitesimals He 
would probably find that instead of making his book 
larger it would be possible even to make it smaller 
The “ terms of second order ” which give so much 
trouble m this treatment can be got rid of completely 
by adopting the definition of “ limiting equality ” 
mentioned in a letter to Nature of February 10, as 
the interpretation of such formulae as dy=f 1 (x)dx 
“ Zero ” is a dangerous quantity to put in the hands 
of a beginner, and so are quantities which “ may be 
neglected," and it was only a year ago that we had 
a student trying to take mathematical honours who 
said that two quantities da and db were “ of the 
same order, therefore they are equal "I On the other 
hand, we have found it possible to condense mto five 
or six pages of stencilled notes all the information 
required to explain differentiation and integration and 
to introduce such differentials as dx, dy, ds, dr, rdO, 
JrW, and even dx dy and dx dy dz in a form in which 
finite quotients and sums of products can be built up 
in perfect safety, second-order quantities being tabooed, 
but ds i ‘=dx i + dy a ^dr* + (rdO) t being legitimate A 
recent paper by Prof Alfred Lodge m the Mathematical 
Gazette evidently is based on the same principle 

G H B 


Christopher Wren and the Tom Tower 

“ Tom Tower," Christ Church, Oxford Some Letters 
of S' Christopher Wren to John Fell, Bishop of 
Oxford Hitherto Unpublished Now set forth 
and Annotated by W Douglas Caroe, with a 
chapter by Prof H H Turner, and another by 
Arthur Cochrane Pp xn +127 + 28 plates (Oxford 
Clarendon Press, London Oxford University 
Press, 1923) 25s net 

HIS book was published in honour of the bi¬ 
centenary of Wren’s death on February 25 
The author had been called upon to direct some 
necessary repairs to the buildings of Christ Church 
College, particularly to the “ Tom Tower,” when his 
attention was directed to some unpublished letters 
and documents dealing with the original design and 
building of the tower, and these have now been 
published in the present volume In addition to a 
contemporary copv of the contract between the 
College treasurer and the contractor for the building 
of the tower, there are seven autograph letters written 
by Wren to John Fell, Bishop of Oxford, the first 
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dated May 26, r68i, and the last September 9, r68a, 
when the work was nearing completion The last 
letter is reproduced in facsimile, showing Wren’s firm 
and very distinct handwriting 

An analysis of each letter follows, and Prof H H 
Turner has supplied a commentary to the sixth and 
most interesting one This letter (dated from White¬ 
hall, December 3, i68j) is a reply to a proposal on the 
part of the bishop, that the tower should be converted 
mto an observatory Wren is too polite to reject 
the proposal altogether, but gives good reasons why 
it should not be hastily adopted It would involve a 
change m the whole design, the bell would have to 
be lowered so as to heighten the loft, and it might 
then not be well heard The Gothic roof, agreeing 
with the rest of the College buildings, would have to 
be abandoned, and a flat roof with a horizontal 
balustrade substituted, while instead of windows there 
would have to be wooden shutters without mullions 
or bars In addition to these objections from the 
point of view of an architect, Wren next produces 
others from the point of view of an astronomer, and 
here also he could speak with authority, having held 
the office of Savihan professor of astronomy for twelve 
years (1661-73) un ^d pressure of other work obliged 
him to relinquish it 

“Give me leave to add that such a room as tlus 
will be when built, is no way necessary for observations, 
as now they are managed Were I to set up the 
Trade again I was once well acquainted with, and 
I think the world doth or may justly own some improve¬ 
ments of it to me, I should require nothing else but 
these things First a large mural quadrant fixt to 
a wall truly built in the meridian, and this is best 
in an open court or garden, 2 ,lly a pole to raise large 
telescopes and manage them, and the like place is 
properest for this also 3 dl,r a quadrant to take 
distances fixt to a foot so as it may turn to all sort 
of planes must be housed for its better preserva¬ 
tion, but the best house will be a little house of boards 
and no other roof but wbat may be taken quite off 
when the instrument is used We built indeed 

an Observatory at Greenwich not unlike what vour 
tower will prove, it was for the Observators habitation 
and a little for pomp, it is the instruments m the 
court after the manner I have described which are 
used, the room keeps the clocks and the instruments 
that are laid by ” 

This statement as to what an observatory ought 
to be like is very interesting, as showing that Wren 
thoroughly agreed with Flamsteed about the require¬ 
ments of practical astronomv Therefore Oxford did, 
not get an observatory on this occasion (there were 
only two University Observatories in existence at that 
time, at Copenhagen and at Leyden), and nearly A 
hundred years had to pass, before the Radcliffe 
Observatory was built, including a very big tower l 
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.Mr, CarSe devotes a chapter to “ Wren and Greenwich 
Observatory,” but the contents are nearly all taken 
from Baily’s book on Flamsteed That Wren designed 
the Octagon room seems certain, but he had nothing 
eke to do with the building or the equipment of the 
Observatory This chapter is illustrated by two 
plates giving most interesting views of the buildings 
and of the interior of the Octagon room, copied from 
some old engravings given by Bailv to the Royal 
Observatory It seems, however, very doubtful 
whether the telescope for observing sun-spots by 
projection and the large quadrant (Plate XXI) can 
have been at Greenwich in Wren’s time, at least 
it is not likely that the quadrant is the 10 foot quadrant 
made by Hooke and declared by Flamsteed to be 
useless But if Wren had been able to devote some 
of his time to astronomy, he would doubtless have 
made his mark m that science It should not be 
forgotten (we have not found it mentioned in the 
book under review) that Wren (as well as Hooke and 
Halley) had realised independently of Newton, that 
attraction if it existed must be according to the law 
of the inverse square of the distance, and this was 
expressly acknowledged by Newton (Pnnc lib I 
Prop IV Scholium) The silly and slanderous 
accusation of plagiarism made by Heame the antiquary 
against Newton, in favour of Hooke and Wren, should 
not have been quoted by the author (p 11) without 
comment 

The book is beautifully and most profuselv illustrated 
and will appeal to many different classes of readers 
J L E D 


The Future of Arctic Lands 

The Northward Course of Empire By Vilhjalmar 
Stefansson Pp xx + 274 + 8 plates (London and 
Sydney G G Harrap and Co Ltd, 1922 ) 7s 6d 
net 

, STEFANSSON shows, with characteristic 
force of expression and wealth of example, that 
every effort to colonise the frontiers of the familiar world 
has been retarded by fear bred of ignorance He regards 
the popular repute of the Arctic regions as a survival 
of the ancient shrinking of the Mediterranean peoples 
from cold and darkness, intensified by tales of the 
sufferings of explorers, which he holds to have been 
partly unnecessary and- partly exaggerated On the 
other hand, he shows that throughput the whole history 
ef civilisation the centres of political power of the most 
advanced races have undergone a steady displacement 
northward from the neighbourhood of the tropic He 
'bolds that this migration of the dominant races is 
accompanied by an increase in physical and mental 
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vigour, and he would perhaps be inclined to agree with 
Richard Chenevix’s bold generalisation of ninety years 
ago, that character is expressible as a mathematical 
function of latitude 

Mr Stefansson indicates that the natural northward 
course of civilisation is now being held up by a super¬ 
stitious tradition maintained by faulty educational 
works based on misleading narratives of polar travel 
He insists on the fact that Montana, Dakota, and Mani¬ 
toba are far colder in winter than the low-lying coasts 
and islands of the Arctic Sea or the North Pole itself 
Yet in these far severer climates children go to school 
daily in temperatures that a polar explorer is very rarely 
called upon to encounter, so that cold need not deter a 
sturdy people from moving north 

The mam object of the book is to combat this specific 
ignorance of polar conditions, and Mr Stefansson enters 
on the struggle with Berserk gusto He firmly believes 
that, even after the mineral resources of Arctic lands 
—eg the gold, coal, copper, iron, and oil of Alaska 
and Northern Canada—have been exhausted or have at 
least lost their sensational attractive power, there 
remains a vaster and more permanent source of wealth 
for the outer world to draw upon m the incredible 
richness of millions of square miles of Arctic meadows 
These are grazed over by herds of reindeer and ovibos, 
capable of forming the basis of the largest meat and 
wool production the world has ever seen In fact, the 
author goes so far as to hold that Arctic meat alone can 
furnish a safeguard against famine on an unheard-of 
scale when the population of the world has doubled 
, itself a century hence 

The facts cited as to the growth of reindeer herds in 
Alaska, and the popularity of reindeer flesh in large 
cities, arc most impressive, and the prospects of the 
Hudson Bay Company’s experiment in rearing the 
ovibos (its old name of musk ox is banned) in Baffin 
Land appear to be extremely favourable Mr 
Stefansson points out that the failure of farmers in 
northern lands has almost always been due to their 
attempts to introduce plants and animals natural to 
southern localities, whereas success as surely attends 
their efforts when they devote their attention to those 
native to the cltmate 

An interesting chapter is devoted to the prospects of 
Polar travel by aircraft and submarines, and it would 
almost appear that the adventures of Capt Nemo under 
the ice in Jules Veme’s old story were coming true 
Mr Stefansson is usually careful to base Ins calcula¬ 
tions and projects on established facts and the opinion 
of experts , but we fear that in one point he has failed 
to do so, and we cannot accept his prediction on p 186, 
that “ ordinary tramp steamers ” can ever navigate 
the ice-encumbered Arctic waters Mr Stefansson 
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wants to provoke controversy and inquiry with regard 
to the grounds of his faith m the future of the North, 
and the vigour, resourcefulness, and good humour of 
his propaganda should make even his critics his friends, 
for every one likes a strong man in pursuit of a great 
idea Hugh Robert Mill 


Our Bookshelf. 

Occultism and Modern Science By Prof T Kon¬ 
stantin Ocsterreich Translated from the second 
German edition Pp vu + 181 (London Methuen 
and Co , Ltd , 1923) 6r net 
Prof Oesterreicii’s book is intended to be a popular 
presentation to the German public of the evidences 
of “ occult ” phenomena, which are fairly well known 
to English-speaking people He points out that this 
field of knowledge has been little cultivated in Germany, 
and, with great impartiality, places suth facts as have 
been observed before his readers He examines the 
cases of Helene Smith, Mrs Piper, Palladino, and 
Eva C m detail, and arranges his phenomena under 
the heads of states of impersonation, psychometry, 
cross-correspondence, telekinesis, and materialisation 
His conclusions arc adverse to spiritism , but, on the 
evidence, he seems to have no doubt of the occurrence 
of the phenomena in question, though there is no 
indication in the book of any first-hand acquaintance 
with the subject Indeed, there is a lack of judicial 
balance in the admission of the evidence Crawford— 
though the facts were clearly not known to Oesterreich 
when this work was written—is cited as an authority 
for telekinesis and materialisation The introduction 
is remarkably good, as is the general plea for scientific 
examination without prejudice of the facts, but the 
chapter on theosophy has little connexion with the 
rest of the book, and rather marrs it by the personal 
note with regard to Rudolf Steiner which it introduces 

Department 0/ Scientific and Industrial Research Food 
Investigation Board Special Report No 15 by the 
Engineering Committee oj the Board Insulated and 
Refrigerator Barges for the Carriage of Perishable 
Foods Pp 111 + 21 (London HM Stationery 
Office, 1923) is net 

While in normal circumstances the barges thermally 
insulated with four inches of cork at present used in 
Great Britain for the conveyance of perishable food 
such as frozen meat from the importing ship to the 
quay or cold store are found to be adequate, conditions 
arise in practice under which they fail This report 
will serve as a valuable guide to those who wish to 
provide something better It is shown that the 
ordinary insulated barge is only satisfactory for 
48 hours if the frozen cargo is well packed, so that its 
rise of temperature owing to its having to cool the 
barge may be as small as possible, and if the temperature 
of air and water do not exceed 50° F If the barge can 
be pre-cooled to 20° F it is adequate under the same 
temperature conditions for 96 hours If the temperature 
of air and sea water rises above 70° F, the barge, even 
when pre-cooled to so 0 F, will only prove effective for 
about 40 hours, and if it is to carry its cargo longer 
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it must be provided with refrigerating machinery In 
one experiment with a barge so equipped a cargo of 
frozen meat was carried for seven days without its 
temperature rising more than 3 0 F 

Electric Transients By Prof C E Magnusson, 
A Kalin, and J R Tolmie Pp vm + 193 (New 
York and London McGraw-Hill Book Co Inc, 
1922) 12s fid 

This book was pnmanly written for the electrical 
engineering students of the University of Washington 
It discusses in detail many of the transient phenomena 
which ensue whenever any of the electric “ constants ” 
of a circuit suddenly alters in value Excellent 
oscillograms are given, the study of some of which 
will be of value to advanced students As a rule, the 
transient quiver induced in the current wave by a 
sudden disturbance of the circuit dies away rapidly 
In some cases, however, it attains excessive values 
and does damage In a few cases it is continually 
in evidence, as, for example, when an electric arc forms 
part of the circuit The question of “transients ” there¬ 
fore needs to be studied carefully by electrical engineers 
The introduction is rather too condensed For 
example, we are told that the Ohm’s law of the di¬ 
electric circuit is that the dielectric flux equals- the 
voltage divided by the elastance of the circuit The 
elastance is the reciprocal of the condensance The 
former is measured in “ darafs ” and the latter in 
farads It is not easy to picture what the authors 
mean, as apparently the cross-section of the dielectric 
circuit is constant 

Surface Tension and Surface Energy and their Influence 
on Chemical Phenomena By Dr R S Willows and 
E Hatschek (Text-books of Chemical Research 
and Engineering) Third edition Pp vm +136 
(London J and A Churchill, 1923 ) 6s fid net 
The study of “ Surface Tension ” has been modified 
profoundly by the conception of oriented molecules 
which was introduced by Langmuir in 1917, and has 
since been developed on a rigid quantitative basis by 
the researches of N K Adam These new develop¬ 
ments are described and discussed in the new edition 
of this work The fact that the subject is treated from 
the physical rather than the chemical jfoint of view 
increases the value of the book as a contribution to 
physical chemistry, since it leads to the introduction 
of information which is not usually available in books 
written by chemists 

Intelligence Tests and School Reorganization By 
Lewis M Tertnan and others Prepared as a Sub¬ 
committee Report to the Commission on Revision 
of Elementary Education, National Education 
Association Pp vm + iii (London, Calcutta,and 
Sydney G G Harrap and Co, Ltd , n d ) 4; fid 
net 

A useful little set of monographs on the use t>f in¬ 
telligence tests Chapter 3—“ Methods of Individual 
Instruction in the Adjustment Rooms of Lps Angeles ” 
—by A H Sutherland, is perhaps the most valuable, 
as indicating a means of securing the incentive of 
personal interest in acquiring information in the case 
of backward children 
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Letters to the Editor 

[The Editor does not hold himself responsible for 
opinions expressed by his correspondents Neither 
can he undertake to return, nor to correspond with 
the writers of rejected manuscripts intended for 
thu or any other part of Nature No notice is 
taken of anonymous communications ] 


Dr Hammerer's Experiments 

As I had the privilege of entertaining Dr 
Kammerer m my house when he was passing through 
London and of discussing his experiments with him, 
and as I acted as his interpreter when he replied to 
his critics at the meeting of the Linncan Society 
space may be permitted me in which to reply to the 
criticisms of Mr Cunningham which appeared in 
Nature of May 26 and to those of Dr Bateson m the 
issue of June 2 

I will deal with Dr Bateson s remarks first hrom 
his speech at the Linnean Society I gathered that Dr 
Bateson completely withdrew his charges of bad 
faith on the part of Dr Kammerer and accepted his 
published results as genuine claiming however—as 
he had the full right to do—to differ from the deduc 
tions which Dr Kammerer drew from them But 
Dr B iteson’s letter reads like a prolonged imputation 
of fraud to Kammerer he refers to Dr Kammerer s 
illustrations as like spu it photographs, ’ and demands 
further evidence before he will base any conclusions 
on Dr Kammerer s work Now Dr Kammerer 
explained at the meeting that the specimens shown 
by him constituted the salvage of the utter wreck of 
the experimental laboratories at Vienna owing to the 
War His work has been going on since 1900—the 
vear in which unless I am mistaken, Dr Bateson 
began his Mendelian work—and m my opinion, the 
work has yielded results which are of as much 
importance in the study of heredity from the evolu¬ 
tionary point of view, as all the Mendelian expew 
ments together 

The main point in Dr Bateson’s letter is, however 
that the specimen of Alytes shown by Dr Kammerer 
to the Linnean Society did not show a typical 
‘ nuptial pad ’ (Brunstschwiele ), and that the alleged 
pad was in the wrong place, because it was only the 
back of the hand which came in contact with the 
body of the female, so that the rugosities should be 
there and not on the palm, further, that a typical 
nuptial pad showed papilla, and that he could not 
see them in the specimen In proof of his assertion 
that the normal contact between male and female 
takesplace with the dorsal surface of the male hand 
Dr Bateson publishes a print from a photograph of 
a pair of Rana agilis killed m the nuptial embrace 
I ought to add that he was kind enough to send me 
privately a positive of this photograph, which shows 
his point more clearly than the print in Nature 

Let us deal first with the structure of the horny 
patch Dr Bateson omits to say that at the meeting 
a section through one of these patches was shown 
under the microscope and that, when the point of 
structure was raised in the discussion, Dr Kammerer 
thought it too frivolous to reply to, he merely 
referred to the‘section which he had exhibited as 
answer Dr Kammerer, who has cut sections of the 
nuptial pads of all our common Annra, and can 
detect the species by the appearances shown by the 
microscopic preparation, assumed a similar know¬ 
ledge on the part of his audience—but, to judge 
from Dr Bateson’s letter, he was rash in doing so 

L have, however, taken the trouble to refer to 
taste’s original figures of the callosities (" Mimoire 
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sur les brosses copulatnces des batrachiens anoures,” 
Annales des Sciences naiurelles, 6me series, vol 3, 
1876) and I have no hesitation m saying that 
the section shown in the Linnean Society displays 
alfhost exactly the same appearances as those figured 
by I ataste in the figure of a section through the 
nuptial pad of the closely allied genus Pelodytes 
I*urther I have had sections through the nuptial pad 
of Rana temporana prtpared in my laboratory and I 
can see m them the same structures as were shown 
in Dr Kammerer s slide of course 111 Rana as 
Lataste s figures show the papillae are very strongly 
developed—much more so than in Pelodytes or 
Alytes - but the essential structure is the same The 
pad m Rana to the naked eye looks like a simple 
patch of pigment and passing mv finger over it 1 
could not detect the papulce by feeling 

As to the position of the pad Dr Bateson seems 
to think that he has settled this question for all A nura 
by his photograph Now Alytes belongs to the small 
family of the Discoglossidae probably the most 
primitive family of the Anura This family includes 
besides Alytes the genera Discoglossus Bombinator, 
Pelodytes and Pelobates Boulenger in his mono¬ 
graph The Tail less Batrachians of Europe (Ray 
Society 1807) gives details of the position of the 
pads 

(1) Pelodytes on the inner side of the two inner 
fingers—the intibrachium the brachium 

(2) Discoglossus on the mntr and upper side of the 
three inner fingers 

(l) Bombinator on the inner side of the three inner 
fingers and the antibrachium 

(4) Pelobates copulatory excrescences absent 

The fact is that the primary contact between male 
and female takes place neither with the dorsal nor 
the ventral surface of the hand but with the radial 
edge, and this is in accordance with Dr Kammerer s 
experience , for 111 Alytes the pad first appears here 
as shown in Dr K immtrer’s figures 1 (those criticised 
by Dr Bateson in Naturf of July t 1919) and only 
later extends to the other fingers In tight embrace 
as indeed Dr Bateson's photograph shows the hand 
of the male becomes embedded in a fold of the 
female s body, and it is then a question of the direction 
in which pressure is exerted whether the additional 
callosities will appear on the inner or on the upper 
sides of the fingers Perhaps I mav add that the 
specimen shown m the Linnean SocieH had been 
previously exhibited at Cambridge where it was 
inspected by Dr Gadow probably the best herpeto¬ 
logist at present living in Britain 

Dr Gadow raised none of Dr Bateson s objections, 
but he added the extremely interesting information 
that in the Portuguese species, Alytes cisternasu old 
males occasionally develop callosities on the tips of 
the two inner fingers 

Dr Bateson refers to Dr Kammerer's reply ‘ as 
disquieting to his disciples since Dr Kammerer 
stated that he did not regard the nuptial pad as an 
adaptation 1 fear that my translation of the reply 
must have been singularly defective if Dr Bateson 
drew any such conclusion Dr Kammerer s reply 
was that while, of course, the pad in Alytos was the 
revival of an ancestral nuptial pad, he had not made 
up his mind with certainty as to the stimulus 
which had revived it (* t whether it was pairing m 
water or the contact with the female) He did not 
allude to the stimulus in his lecture and only with 
caution and reserve in his paper The tight embrace 
necessary to hold a slippery partner seems to me. 


1 After consulting with Dr Kami) 
mistook a patclrof dirt adhering to 
in these figures for jbe pad 
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however, as it does to Dr Kammerer, the most likely 
explanation, and as the male is frequently smaller 
than the female, this may lead to a deeper embedding 
of his hand m her flank and a larger area of contact, 
and thus to an extension of the callosities * 

Since the pad only appears on males in the third 
generation after they have begun to pair in water, 
and then in the same place as it appears in Pelodytes 
and Bombinator, to suggest that it is not a functional 
adaptation but a chance mutation throws a singular 
light on what I may term the constitution of the 
Mendelian mind 

Turning now to Mr Cunningham’s letter m Nature 
of May 36, 1 find that he criticises Dr Kammerer’s 
experiments on Salamander and Ciona Taking his 
remarks on Salamander first, he has misunderstood 
Dr Kammerer s reference to the ovary of the Sala¬ 
mander as being enclosed in a membrane, while that 
of the bird is not It really does not assist in the 
controversy for Mr Cunningham to accuse Dr 
Kammerer of childish mistakes which would disgrace 
a first-year student in biology Translating Dr 
Kammerer s statement into modern technical lan¬ 
guage, it reads thus " The ovary of the Salamander 
Is completely invested by peritoneum and suspended 
to the back by a mesentery ” (a fact which I have 
verified) ” whereas the ovary of a bird is covered only 
on its ventral surface by peritoneum and is largely 
retroperitoneal, and therefore more difficult to remove 
in its entirety ” 

Next, Mr Cunningham refers to Dr Kammerer's 
Mendelian experiments with naturally and artificially 
striped Salamanders and the " forma typica ” It is 
indeed disquieting to find so sound a Lamarckian as 
Mr Cunningham so much under the influence of 
what I may term Mendelian dogmatism as to suggest 
that because the artificially-stnped Salamander does 
not " Mendelise' when crossed with " typica,” 
therefore the character is not gametic or hereditary 1 
Iruly a vicious circle of thought the test as to 
whether a character is hereditary or not is surely 
whether or not it can be transmitted to the offspring 

I agree with Mr Cunmngham that Dr Kammcrers 
results m Mendelismg and in ovarian transplantation 
are extremely unexpected, and I may add that Dr 
Kammerer himself did not expect them, and frankly 
admits that he has been unable to frame an explana¬ 
tion for them which is satisfactory to himself I will 
not waste space by attempting to suggest an explana¬ 
tion, but 1 will refer Mr Cunningham to Dr Kam¬ 
merer's long paper, where full details are given I 
think he will find that the results axe such that it 
would be difficult for mistakes to be made, and 
therefore, unless Dr Kammerer is to be charged with 
deliberate bad faith, they must be accepted 

Dr Kammerer regarded his experiments on Ciona 
as affording the clearest proofs of the inheritance of 
acquired characters He showed photographs of his 
results Mr Cunningham objects that no photo¬ 
graphs of the controls, * e oi ordinary adult specimens 
of Ciona, were shown, m spite of the fact that Dr 
Kammerer stated at the meeting that the experi¬ 
ment had been conducted on 100 specimens, and 
that, of course, controls had been made—that, mdeed, 
the establishment of controls was the A B C of experi¬ 
mental science I think that Mr Cunmngham, on 
reflection, will see that by this attitude he is joining 
the ranks of those who seek to escape from the 
inevitable deductions to be drawn from Dr Kam¬ 
merer’s results by accusing him of deception, and 
this is an attitude with which none of us who had the 
pleasure of meeting Dr Kammerer and seeing his 
specimens and discussing matters with-Jum would 
have any sympathy E W MacBride 
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Law governing the Connexion between the Number 
of Particles and their Diameters in grinding 
Crushed Sand 

The discovery of a simple law relating to continuity 
of particle size in fine grinding (or the breaking up 
larger into smaller particles) has long been a matter 
of scientific and technical importance By means of 
experiments extending over some years, the British 
Portland Cement Research Association has definitely 
ascertained that, so far as a crystalline substance 
such as " standard sand ” is concerned, a definite law 
does undoubtedly exist, which may be defined 
mathematically as follows 

In a given weight of W of finely crushed sand if 
N be the number of particles of diameter x and if N 
and x be considered as variables, then m every case 
so far tested 

N =oe-‘* (1) 

where a and b are two constants characteristic of the 
particular sample tested 

Differentiating (1) we obtain 



In other words, the rate of increase with decrease of 
diameter, of the number of particles present of any given 
sue ts proportional to the number of particles of that 

It is therefore possible to calculate the number of 
particles of any given diameter without gomg through 
the laborious process of sieving 

Another result of this law is that it now becomes 
possible to calculate exactly the theoretical amount 
of work required to produce powders of different 
degrees of fineness, and in that way do for the art 
of grinding what has long since been done for steam 
and electricity, namely, reduce grinding to an exact 
mechanical science In other words, just as the 
engineer knows the amount of electrical energy or 
steam necessary to perform a given amount of work 
under definite conditions, so also he will in future be 
able to estimate the amount of work required to 
reduce a given material to a given degree of fineness 
under given conditions It will thus be possible 
to deduce the efficiency of any grinding machine 
These and other matters will be gone into in a paper 
now in preparation, m which the experimental details 
will be fully described 

The physical significance of this law is simple 

Consider a set of sand particles A (Fig 1) By 
grinding, each of the particles A gives rise to the same 
number h (in our illustration A =2) of smaller particles 
B, each of which in its turn gives nse to the same 
number ft of still smaller particles C, and so on all 
down the scale 10 far as we can pursue the matter by 
means of the microscope, with the ultimate production 
of colloidal particles 

The law is probably the expression of the fact that 
crystals have a definite and fixed structure, and conse¬ 
quently break up when subjected to percussion or 
pressure in a regular and definite manner, which 
follows a definite mathematical law when the number 
of particles considered are sufficiently numerous to 
allow of the application of the law of probability 

The' subject is of great scientific interest. For 
example, there is an obvious thermodynamical con¬ 
nexion between the work done in grinding (»s. 
producing small particles from large ones) and the 
amount of heat required theoretically to gasify the, 
material For—considering the simplest possible \ 
case — in gasifying a homogeneous solid material 
(without passing through the intermediate liquid 
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state) we are merely reducing the material to particles 
of molecular dimensions and separated by distances 
beyond each other’s sphere of molecular attraction 
Whereas in ordinary grinding the same action is 
performed but the particles remain of considerable 
sue It follows from this that a homogeneous 
crystalline substance such as the diamond—which 
requires a large amount of heat and a high tempera¬ 
ture to gasify—would be expected to require the 
expenditure of more work in reducing it to a certain 
fine state of division than a substance like ice (sup¬ 
posed kept at a temperature below freezing-point of 
water), which can be comparatively easily gasified 
This aspect obviously opens out a large held of 
research until now quite untouched, for example, 
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there exists a large number of organic crystalline com¬ 
pounds of which the heats of volatilisation are known, 
and the action of which under percussion or pressure 
could be investigated from this point of view 
The research work earned out has already pro 
ceeded sufficiently far to allow one to hope that m 
the near future the art of " gnndmg' will be trans¬ 
ferred from its present chaotic state of empincism 
into that of an exact science The importance of 
this development in the gold - mining pigment, and 
other industries—which depend so largely upon the 
production of matenals in a state of fine division— 
will be apparent when we reflect on the great advances 
which occurred m the electncal and steam engmeenng 
sciences when the underlying laws were worked out 
Charles E Bi yth 
Geoffrey Martin 
Harold Tongue 

The British Portland Cement Research Association, 
Rosherville Court, Burch Road, Gravesend, 

May 30 


Adsorption and Hemoglobin 

One fundamental difficulty in the h> pothesis that 
oxygen and carbon monoxide are " adsorbed ’’ by 
hemoglobin lies in the highly specific nature of the 
absorption spectrum of the compoudds so formed 
the change in colour of reduced blood, or of a dilute 
solution of reduced hemoglobin, When shaken with 
air or oxygen, is very obvious to the naked eye, as 
also is the change when the oxygen is replaced by 
Carbon monoxide These colour changes can be used, 
either as in Haldane’s method with direct vision, or 
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as m Hartridge’s by the spectroscope, for the exact 
quantitative measurement of the amount of gas 
taken up Such remarkable, definite, and highly 
specific changes in the absorption spectra have no 
parallel so far as I am aware, in any well-authenti¬ 
cated case of adsorption (unless the phenomena of 
electrolytic dissociation be classed as such), and must 
be explained by arty theory, as of course they are by 
that of a specific chemical change in the nature of 
haemoglobin by its combination with gas 
Sir William Bayliss in his letter to Nature of 
May 19, p 666 and elsewhere argues that the 
widely divergent results obtained by different 
investigators of the heat of combination between 
oxygen and haemoglobin ” have not been adequately 
explained Ihe explanation really is simple experi¬ 
mental error If the solutions or the blood, be 
reasonably aseptic, if due attention be paid to the 
carbon dioxide driven off when oxygen passes in, 
and if the observations be made with sufficient care 
and criticism, divergent results are not obtained Any 
theorv can be confused by imperfect experiments 
Again, Sir William Bavliss states that " in con¬ 
nexion with the relations between haemoglobin and 
carbon dioxide no proof has yet been given that the 
union is of a different nature from that with oxygen " 
Several such proofs exist (a) it can be shown that 
nearly all if not all of the CO, taken up by blood 
at small CO, pressures (i « within the "physio¬ 
logical ’ range) exists there is actual bicarbonate 
(HCO',) 10ns no other reasonable explanation is 
possible of the manner m which the hydrogen ion 
concentration of blood vanes with CO, pressure 
(b) the reaction of blood with CO„ over the same 
range of CO, pressures, produces no change whatever 
in its absorption spectrum (c) as the CO, pressure 
is increased the amount of CO, taken up does not 
approach a maximum in the same definite manner 
as does the amount of oxygen when the pressure of 
the latter is increased neither is there any such 
precise relation between the Fe and the CO, as 
Detween the Fe and the O, or CO (d) the effect of 
CO, on the h«emoglobm-CO reaction is precisely equal 
to that of a change of hydrogen ion concentration, 
exactly equal to that produced by the CO, but set 
up by another acid, such as HC1 in other words, 
the total effect of CO, on the haemoglobin CO reaction 
is exactly equal to that due to its aud character, 
which leaves no margin at all for any specific effect 
of CO, in turning out CO m contrast to this, the 
considerable effect of oxygen on the same reaction is 
certainly not due to an> change of hydrogen ion 
concentration produced by the oxygen for (provided 
the haemoglobin be kept saturated with CO and O,) 
this change is ml (e) the effects (1) of oxygen and 
(11) of CO, on the combination of haemoglobin with 
carbon monoxide are quantitatively quite different, 
(/) the effects of carbon monoxide on the reactions of 
haemoglobin (i) with oxygen and (n,) with CO, are 
also different 

Sir William Bayliss affirms that " sometimes 
workers are so convinced that the mass action view 
is all that is necessary, that they are not interested 
in testing the truth of the assumption ’ I can 
assure him that at least ten active workers of my 
personal acquaintance are ‘ sometimes ” very much 
interested, and indeed have recently applied the most 
stringent and searching tests to the view that the 
combinations of haemoglobin with oxygen and carbon 
monoxide are in the ordinary sense of the word, 
chemical, and obey the usual laws of chemistry 
The accepted manner of " testing the truth of an 
assumption " is to make theoretical (and preferably 
quantitative) deductions from it, and then to see if, 
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and how far these deductions are verified experi¬ 
mentally This is being done repeatedly with the 
chemical theory of the dynamics and statics of the 
haemoglobin reactions If only those who believe in 
the adsorption theory would make some precise 
deductions from their theory it would be easy to 
test that also At present it evades any quantitative 
trial 

Attempts have been made to apply the Phase Rule, 
and to attribute the properties of large-scale matter 
to the single ultimate unit of haemoglobin as it exists 
m solution Presumably this ultimate unit has a 
diameter about 10 times that of the oxygen molecule 
it is presumably in violent oscillatory (thermal) 
movement there is no good evidence that it has 
ever been observed with the ultramicroscope To 
regard it therefore as a separate phase is to disregard 
the statistical basis of the Second Law from which 
the Phase Rule is deduced If the haemoglobin unit 
be indeed a separate phase, then admittedly the 
known number of degrees of freedom of the haemo¬ 
globin-oxygen system prohibits the possibility of 
regarding oxy and reduced haemoglobin as separate 
chemical compounds No evidence, however, can be 
given for the existence of haemoglobin in solution in 
water as a phase separate from the water, except 
that it can be precipitated by various violent means— 
which surely is not evidence the separate phase is a 
pure hypothesis and must be judged by its fruits 
which at present are difficult to discern 

Sir William Bayhss's attitude of continual and 
friendly scepticism on this particular subject, has 
had one important and valuable effect, the effect 
which he set out to achieve, which however, his 
modesty prevents him acknowledging or possibly 
even from appreciating It has urged a number of 
workers to produce what was badly needed, a body 
of sound quantitative experimental evidence on one 
of the most fascinating problems m the borderland 
between biology and chemistry The evidence is 
not complete and we cannot convince him yet but 
if he will only maintain his scepticism, in an equally 
friendly way, for a few years more, he will really 
force us to produce all the testimony which he 
requires A V Hill 

The University, Manchester, 

Mav 31 


In the recent correspondence touching the naturo 
of the combination of haemoglobin with oxygen, 
references have been made to Wo Ostwald s adsorption 
theory It may clarify the issue if I remind readers 
of NATURr what that theory was Wo Ostwald 
argued that the equilibrium between oxygen and 
haemoglobin could be expressed by a curve based on the 
following equation, X - KC m , where X is the amount 
of oxygen combined with the haemoglobin, C the con¬ 
centration of oxygen in solution, K a quantity pro¬ 
portional to thp total mass of haemoglobin present, 
and m a constant The graphic expression of this 
equation must necessarily be a simple curve which is 
at all points concave to the abscissa No published 
curve representing the equilibrium between haemo¬ 
globin and oxygen, which has been determined 
experimentally is of this character, all being more 
or less S shaped, though m some cases the convex 
inflection is very slight 

It may seem strange that a theory should have 
been put forward which is at vartance with the facts 
in so fundamental a respect In justice to Wo 
Ostwald it must be pointed out that he wrote before 
the experimental technique now in use had been 
elaborated The most recent curves at his disposal 
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were those of Bohr, Hasselbalch, and Krogh (for the 
oxygen haemoglobin equilibrium at various CO, 
pressures) These are S shaped in character, but at 
the time commanded less confidence than they 
deserved , I thu&k because they were determined not 
as individual curves but as a surface in three dimen¬ 
sions, the published curves being contours All 
modem work has confirmed the essential character 
of the curves of Bohr, Hasselbalch, and Krogh 

Finally, may I pay a tribute to the helpful nature 
of Sir William Bayliss’s criticism (Nature, May 19, 
p 666), and suggest an extension of that help m the 
direction of his modifying Ostwald’s theory, expand¬ 
ing it into an equation which would fit the facts 
sufficiently exactly to stimulate further research on 
the subject J BARcRorx 

Physiological Laboratory, Cambndge, 

June 6 


In his letter published in Nature of May 19, Sir 
William Bayliss suggests that two cases of adsorption 
do not come within the definition of adsorption to 
which I directed attention in Nature of April 14 
These are the cases when two or more substances are 
adsorbed upon a surface, and when a substance is 
adsorbed to a thickness of several molecules Both 
these cases were intended by me to be included, and 
I think reasonably so with the definition that it is a 
case of adsorption if the substance is taken up 
uniformly over the whole surface uniformly, that 
is when the scale of measurement is large compared 
with individual molecules This sense of uniformity 
is well understood in the theory of gases, where a 
mixture of gases or a single gas may be said to fill 
space uniformly with equal correctness 1 had no 
intention of limiting the definition to layers only one 
molecule thick , indeed perhaps I may be permitted, 
as it is suggested that I accept Langmuir s views, to 
point out that the theory employed by Langmuir 
does not seem to me necessarily to postulate that 
adsorbed layers are always one molecule thick Such 
a proposition could onlv be established by estimating 
the amount adsorbed on unit area and calculating 
the thickness of the layer in terms of known data as 
to the size of the molecules in every case of adsorp¬ 
tion it does seem to be established by the beautiful 
experimental work of Langmuir in many cases, but 
is not, I think, claimed by him to be an invariable 
law governing adsorption 

Sir William Bayliss says m his first paragraph that 
no senous attempt has been made to consider surface 
phenomena in the combination of oxygen and 
haemoglobin, since Wo Ostwald showed that the 
data of the taking up of oxygen by haemoglobin 
could be expressed by the adsorption formula, but 
he seems to have overlooked that the sole argument 
put forward in my letter of April 14, to prove that 
the attraction of haemoglobin for oxygen is a highly 
localised property of the haemoglobin particle, was 
that the haemoglobin is so much larger than the 
oxygen with which it combines that the oxygen 
must be attached to only a very small portion of the 
surface If there were general attraction of the 
surface of the haemoglobin particle for oxygen, then 
combination would not stop when only a small 
fraction was covered, but haemoglobin would take 
up much more oxygen than it actually does Surely 
this is a very definite attempt to consider the surfaces 
of the particles It'is a mistake to confuse the 
argument used in my letter with those based oh the 
well-known mass-action formulae of Barcroft and 
Hill, it is entirely independent of them, and essenti¬ 
ally treats the haemoglobin in solution as a hetero- 
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geneous system possessing an interface it shows 
that this interface is in fact very much too large to 
be satisfied by the amount of oxygen which is 
actually taken up at saturation and that therefore 
the oxygen must be held by some other means than 
adsorption N K Adam 

The University Sheffield 
May 24 


Relation between Haemoglobin Content and 
Surface of Red Blood Cells 

BOrker (Archtv fUr die gesammte Phystologte 
cxcv 1922 p 516) has demonstrated that the 
relation between the hemoglobin content and the 
surface of a single red blood cell is constant whatever 
may be the divergencies in size and hamioglobin 
content of the blood cells of different animals 

Taking as examples the rabbit the chromocytes of 
which are of medium size and the goat which his 
very small red blood cells he gives the following 
numbers 
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Now as is already evident from the numbers given 
by Abderhalden ( Lehrbuch der physiologischen 
Cnemie ) the relation between the haemoglobin 
content of a blood cell and its volume is also con 
stant In the following experiment the volume of 
the red blood cells was determined by centrifugation 
of blood after addition of a trace of sodium fluorate 



The constant is the same in both cases How are 
these two results to be reconciled ? 

One hypothesis is that the chromocytes of the goat 
have not the same shape as those of the rabbit 
This hypothesis however does not seem to be satis 
factory because microscopic examination of the red 
blood-cells from the rabbit and the goat does not 
show an important difference in form 

A second hypothesis is that the method of deter 
mining the volume of the red blood cells by centnfuga 
tion of the blood is not trustworthy 
The difficulty pay be solved if for example the 
larger cells lost pore water by the centrifugal force 
than the smaller ones but this does mjt seem very 
probable either 

I am specially interested m the solution of this 
problem because I am studying the question as to 
whether the haemoglobin is distributed about the 
surface of the red blood cell in such a way that all 
the iron is in the position that enables it to act as a 
catalyser If we calculate how much iron can be 
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placed at the surface of one human red blood cell it 
appears that this iron can form exactly one mono 
molecular laver provided that one atom of iron 
occupies a surface of 8 x 10 w cm* If however all 
the haemoglobin should be placed at the surface m 
one monomolecular layer this surface would have to 
be a hundred times greater It seems probable that 
the surface that governs the law of Burker must be 
the surface of all the micelles of the haimoglobin 
solution 

First of all however it ought to be definitely 
settled whether Burker is right when speaking of a 

Hamoglobmverteilungsgesetz 

F CtOrter 

Leyden Mav 7 


A Lost Collection of Indian Sketches 

In the Geographical Journal for March 1922 it is 
stated (p 219) that the Indian sketches made by me 
could not be foun 1 As these are numerous quite 
160 made between 1852 and 1858 some details 
regarding them their value as sketches where and 
how they were male may be of interest and may 
possibly assist the authorities at Scotland Yard to 
trace them even the discovery of one sketch might 
do so It will also show fellows of the Royal Leo 
graphical S iciety and others why I have so persistently 
directed attention to the loss 

The sketches arc not a traveller s collection of the 
ordinary kind they were made to illustrate the 
country I was 111 and the work on which I was 
employed I cannot take a better example than the 
very first made after landing m Burma It was a 
water colour sketch of the Lake it Rangoon from the 
stockade which then surrounded the Pagoda hill in 
its pristine state now known as the Royal lakes in 
Dalhouste Park its artificial state This sketch also 
showed the Rangoon River and hill on which stands 
the Synam Pagoda and how greatly the delta of the 
Irravady differs from that of the Ganges 

The first sketches go back to 1852 the yeai I 
obtained my commission and sailed for India roun 1 
the Cape in a small troopship of 590 tons landing 
at Calcutta after a five months voyage and finally 
going on to Burma where I passed my nineteenth 
birthday all my spare time in that country was given 
up to making a geological map Burma was then 
practically unknown and on being appointed ADC 
to General 1 Godwin on tours of inspection I saw 
much of the country 

This work compared well with the Geological map 
of Pegu as surveyed some years after by Messrs W 
Theobald W T Blanford and I eddon only they 
were able to put an age to the formations seen 
beyond knowing that the limestone of Akouk thoung 
was very much the oldest I could not It was good 
practice and many vears after when I was surveying 
Manipur the knowledge gained was of immense 
value 

I must explain why when so young an officer I was 
able to do this From an early age 1 had had most 
unusual opportunities to learn my father was a 
geologist always at work always collecting geo 
logical friends such as Edward Forbes always in the 
house After learning surveying at Sandhurst I 
was able to help him to make plans near home to 
illustrate a paper he was writing— On the Gravel 
Beds of the Valiev of the Wey Q J Geolog Soc 
vol vu 1857 

I helped to make the plan On the Valley of the 
English Channel (Q J Geolog Soc Februaiy 1850 
vol vi) and learnt a great deal from seeing so much 
of the plans which finally illustrated the paper 
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“ On the possible Extension of the Coal-measures 
beneath the South-Eastern part of England (Q J 
Geolog Soc , February 1856) Among the geologists 
I met at home were Dr Falconer and Thomas Oldham, 
they were the first friends to meet again in Calcutta m 
September 1852 I had read the work of the first with 
Lt Cautley, R E and knew something of the Sivalik 
formation when I crossed it at Rasauli in 1853 The 
160 drawings cover a very large extent of country, 
which I roughly spread over thus 

1 Burma 29 

2 Calcutta to Simla via the Ganges Valley and 

on to Sealkote 26 

3 Peshawar to Kashmir, through Hazara 73 

4 On appointment to the Trigonometrical Survey 

of India and joining Capt Montgomerie io 

5 When at Sealkote with 24th Regt of Foot 

In Sivaliks near Jammu 10 

6 Various at Cape of Good Hope Historical of 

the time 20 

lotal 168 

H H Godwin Austfn 
Nore, Godaiming Surrey, 

April 27 


Science and Economics 

The function of Naiure is not to expound eco 
nomics or finance but when a famous man of science 
uses its widely read pages to challenge the funda 
mentals of the almost ubiquitous system under which 
humanity lives—or perishes, the humble individual 
who has undertaken to defend the philosophy of the 
system must be pardoned if a little extra space is 
required to try to elucidate an aspect of the subject 
overlooked both by would be reformers and unreflect¬ 
ing conservatives 

(1) Prof Soddy tells us now quite plainly (Naturf 
May 19 p O69) that economics should be classified 
as natural physical phenomena, and in effect, that 
all would be well with humanity were we to re 
organise our economic system according to the laws 
formulated by men of science from their investiga 
tions in inorganic chemistry and physics This is 
if I may say so, a purely theoretical conception that 
is not substantiated by experiment or experience 
Prof Soddy lays stress on the physical aspect of 
phenomena I had thought that scientific mvesti 
gators had ceased to view any natural phenomenon 
as purely physical However, that is perhaps only 
a matter of definition, but granting his termino¬ 
logy I cannot agree that it is, or ever could be 
possible to apply the laws of physical nature to the 
activities of mankind Inorganic nature appears to 
be a finished product, since the laws of its atomic 
systems are unalterable by human means Humanity, 
on the other hand, is obviously ' in the making," 
and the doctrines and social systems adopted m 
different periods are temporary expedients that assist 
its evolution and correspond to the stage reached at 
any given time As an Eastern proverb says, ‘ The 
gods of one age become the devils of a succeeding 
age ' Now, this makes life interesting and gives us 
all something to do If mankuid were to be re¬ 
constituted as is inorganic nature, instead of being 
organised as it is, those of us who now form theories 
and opinions and exercise our minds would be without 
occupation if we had not shaken the dust of this dull 
world from our arrogant heads and departed to 
conquer other worlds 

Seriously, ' economics " describes a human method, 
it is not a natural science and, hence, cannot be exact 
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There is an element in man not governed by the 
laws of physical nature, and this principle seeks to 
govern and direct them This may imply " distort¬ 
ing physical nature to suit human nature," but the 
father of experimental science started it on the way by 
commanding us to ‘ torture Nature ” and thoroughly 
well have we obeyed him ! The object of science is 
surely to understand Nature in order to use it for 
human ends Prof Soddy would reverse this and 
advocates modelling our economic system on the 
laws of physical nature, a proposal tantamount to an 
attempt to baulk human evolution and to impose on 
man the rules of an inferior order of existence Theo 
retically it would be easy to formulate a fod> -proof 
economic system according to the laws of an atomic 
system practically, any such system could not be 
genius proof, and cdrtainly, if we value the evidence 
of history, we should be most unscientific to discount 
the geniuses who, ever so often, appear and alter 
existing conditions and methods 1 he " Robots " of 
the drama could never become a permanent feature 
of the human world 

(2) With regard to the age of our present system it 
is necessary to make clear the essential difference 
between the financial system and economic methods 
The principles of the former accord with fundamental 
characteristics of the human race, the methods of 
the latter are adjusted to changing environmental 
conditions and advancing knowledge of the resources 
of our planet The essence of the financial system is, 
and always has been credit without which no civilisa¬ 
tion would ever have been initiated bv the trusted 
geniuses and leaders of the mass of mankind I fear 
there is confusion in the minds of economists, both 
orthodox and heterodox as to the origin and basis of 
credit as distinct from money and currency Eco 
nomics is a study of methods and theories When 
orthodox, its laws are deduced from observations of 
a system at work which it did not originate , when 
heterodox, it consists of speculations, most of which 
are useless anachronisms, as their formulae like those 
of Karl Marx, do not take account of the fact that 
science is transmuting the economic basis of man s 
existence, which depends less and less on human 
physical ' work, ’ more and more on the application, 
direct and indirect, of “ mental energy 

The financial system, on the other hand, is a principle 
in actual operation, and at present its methods are 
simply a modification of a tradition of credit-control 
handed down through many civilisations Rome, 
Egypt, Babylon, India, China, etc , had their financiers 
who controlled credit according to the accepted code 
of laws Archaeological investigations, for example, 
have produced huge vaults of Babylonian cylinders 
containing the records of the accounts of banking 
concerns, their debts and credits It would be naive 
to imagine that the personal and commercial inter¬ 
course between the peoples of earlier civilised nations, 
such as Greece and Rome, was conducted on a cash 
basis without the assistance of credit When a boy 
could be sent from Greece to school in Rome with a 
note to his father’s banker in that city to pay his 
school expenses it is apparent that the credit-system 
was in operation The kind of currency is quite 
subsidiary to the principle of credit—for If the 
Emperor of Rome had had bone or other discs of 
different sizes etched with the Royal insignia and 
issued in amount to meet the exchange needs of his 
Empire, the Greek boy would have got on as well 
with these as with the silver, gold and copper coins he 
used while in the Imperial etty His father, a merchant, 
had a credit account m Rome, for use as and when 
required 

The fact that many of us are only just realising the 
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erroneous theories the economists had formulated and 
taught about the intrinsic value of gold as the basis of 
currency, is no proof that the initiators of the financial 
system, whoever they may have been, laboured under 
the same absurd delusion The reasons why a 
particular kind of currency came into use are fairly 
obvious to any one who has thought about it in 
relation to different stages of civilisation and human 
development 1 he problem of counterfeit money has 
also to be considered m this connexion Our present 
system is an evolution of the Italian banking system 
bequeathed to that nation from a former civilisa 
tion Since the founding of the Bank of England in 
1694, industry and the financial system have expanded 
together on the basis of personal integrity and national 
credit The fundamental principle of the system has 
never changed as far back as we can trace it into 
the remote past It is founded on the permanent 
principle in human nature described as a sense of 
responsibility (individuality) and a desire for action 
(progress and evolution) and it is this which has 
guided the granting of credit and the use of a nation s 
currency Individuals who obtain the use of the 
community s credit at any time arc those who are able 
to produce what mankind desires or is taught to 
desire, whether goods, ideas or adventures It is a 
fact that gold alone did not finance the first factories 
erected and operated mechanically in this country 
and credit has been issued ever since in increasing 
amounts on the basis of the ability of industrial 
concerns to produce what men desire to consume 

(3) Prof Soddy savs of the financial s\stcm that 
' Such a system as the present has never even been 
attempted before " This is not correct as I have 
tned to indicate briefly above He says further 
that ' It is an absolute innovation An absoluh 
innovation is impossible under the laws of evolution 
and is not known m all the annals of human history 
with the single exception of revolution which is 
always followed by a restoration of tradition in a 
modified form But the innovation here referred to 
is evidently the alteration in the class of persons to 
whom credit was granted after the introduction of 
mechanical power It appears to have been a funda¬ 
mental innovation because mankind then entered 
upon a new stage of evolution under new economic 
methods and new incentives and desires and 
therefore the ostensible basis of credit was gradually 
transferred from land to the more productive industrial 
plant The use of mechanical energy made it possible 
to satisfy growing desires and the financial adapta 
tion took place naturally as an inflation of 
currency necessary for the distribution of the increased 
products This was not a fundamental change in the 
financial system as such , it was a change in economic 
methods a new form or symbol of credit came into use 

The century or more since then has afforded ample 
time for the evolutionary process to complete the 
cycle of existence of this form so that the signs of 
age are apparent, as I suggested in a previous com¬ 
munication The reasons are obviously that— 

1 Machines are becoming more and more perfect 

and human labour less and less necessary for 
the production of the means of existence 

2 Most countries, even mto the Last, are becoming 

industrialised and their products cannot be 
marketed abroad as readily as in the nineteenth 
century 

3 Credit facilities have become too concentrated in 

the extension of industrial production, and the 
desires of those devoted to learning and the fine 
arts have been comparatively neglected under 
a democratic regime 
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The results of 1 and 2 will gradually operate to 
inaugurate a new modification in the use of credit, 
because a wider base another symbol or form of 
credit must be found by which the means of human 
evolution and of existence under new conditions can 
be more adequately distributed As machines now 
perform so much of the world's work, an extensive 
f unearned distribution of currency would be pos 
sible and would benefit the skilled staffs of industries 
because of the increased expenditure of the people 
The ‘ out-of work allowance, however is admitted 
to be an undesinble method as the recognition 
of the mere ' right to liv e ’ is not sufficient for 
those who realise the responsibilities of human 
government The ethical effects cannot be dis¬ 
regarded, and the problem in this age of transition 
is to find suitable occupations for certain types The 
latent powers m human beings are developed by 
individual effort, and it is evident that the financial 
system ind social laws were originally formed with the 
view of inspiring and rewarding such effort It is 
in this respect that our present methods require 
modification, and doubtless many new and exten¬ 
sions of old occupations would suggest themselves 
were the standards of character and attainment 
different The scholarship method of encouraging 
self development and distributing currency could be 
extended in other directions and to other occup itions 
and incentives devised for human endeavour toward 
worthier ends than now attract the majority But 
it would be unsafe to attempt a change on a wide 
scale until the principles which should guide the 
innovation are clearer 

(4) Finally Prof Soddy describes the present 
system as counterfeit' I presume (under correc 
tion) that he has in mind the interest on credit- 
loans The philosophy of usury is very interest 
ing as it involves the polar principle which science 
has demonstrated and also the principle of growth 
or development which evolution imjihes Interest is 
roughly the measure of the men ased productive 
capacity from year to year and this increase is 
returned immediately to industry as new * loans ’ 
and distributed as currcnc y in w ages, salaries and 
dividends according to the ability of industry to 
absorb and use it Interest or usury acts as an 
automatic regulator and indicator it shows where 
the energy and desires of man are expended It also 
acts as a check and restraining influence on im¬ 
petuous individuals, although to economists who 
may not realise the polar principle of ‘ debt and 
“ credit it is rather of the nature of the red flag 

Greed and selfishness (concomitants of the evolu¬ 
tionary process) would be even more in evidence were 
human beings not automatically controlled and 
regulated by the laws of its ow n credit system which 
at the same time fulfils the human function of provid¬ 
ing for changing conditions, growing desires and the 
development of individuality—otherwise we might, 
indeed, perish Even as things are honest intention 
to meet “ promises to pay and ability to perform 
what this industrial age and its ideals demand (Mr 
Lane l-ox Pitt's ‘ practical instruction, May 19, 
p 670) underlie our credit system and any one who 
has the " credulity ’ to evade these conditions comes 
sooner or later to the end of his rope and his character 

In conclusion, my object is elucidation and is not 
to prove any person wrong, least of all Prof Soddy, 
whose courageous tilting at economic conditions has 
stimulated thought and will help to hasten a most 
urgent readjustment of methods and conditions 
which, m my opinion can be brought about only by 
a change of ideals W Wilson Leisenring 

May 22 
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Separation of Isotopic Ions 

In the issue of Nature for June 2, p 763, there is 
a reference to a paper by Kendall and Crittenden 
(Washington National Academy of Sciences, vol 9, 
No 3) which describes a method for separating isotopic 
10ns This method was first described by Prof F A 
Lindemann at the Royal Society conference on iso¬ 
topes (March 1921) A considerable number ot 
experiments on this subject have been earned out 
here during the past year, but it seemed desirable 
to postpone publication until a definite result had 
been achieved John G Pilley 

Clarendon Laboratory, 

University Museum, Oxford, 

June 5 


Haze on Derby Day—June 6 

There was a dense haze overlying Southern England j 
on June 6, becoming worse towards evenmg and 
greatly interfering with visibility It was very 
marked in Surrey in the neighbourhood of Epsom, 
where the race goers found it difficult to see clearly 
Records of this haze taken with my dust-counter at 
Cheam, between 7 and 7 30 pm, gave a greyish 
deposit of dust particles upon the cover-glass These 
particles varied in diameter from ij microns down 
to ultra-microscopic size, the average diameter was 
about i micron Most of them were irregular in 
shape and insoluble in water, but scattered among 
the irregular dust particles were a number of small 
spheres The proportion of these spheres present 
was about 3 per cent of the total number of dust 
particles They were transparent and usually colour¬ 
less, but some were distinctly brown or reddish The 
maximum diameter of the spheres found was 
microns but most of them were less than this They 
were insoluble in water The haze was unusually 
dense for a country district, and the number of dust 
particles per cubic centimetre was between 9000 and 
10,000 

It will be remembered that on Derby Day there 
was very little wind, but what there was was from 
the north It is difficult to avoid the conclusion that 
a large proportion of this dust travelled south from 
the manufacturing districts of the Midlands The 
presence of coloured and colourless transparent 
spheres points towards ash particles ejected from 
chimneys, while the grey colour is not what one 
would expect if domestic smoke were the origin 
The records obtained during I oudon fogs are black, 
and a dense fog gives 40,000 to 50,000 particles per 
cubic centimetre 

For comparison with June 6, a dust record taken 
at 7 p m on the evening of June 10 at Cheam gave 
less than 100 dust particles per c c The wind was 
strong and blowing from the west, and visibility 
very good J S Owens 


Perseld Meteors in July 1592 

With reference to Dr Fothenngham’s interesting 
comments in Nature, June 9, p 774, on the probable 
shower of Perseids m 1592, I thought it best to 
accept the date kindly sent to me by Mr Beveridge, 
as it fell near the time when a shower might be 
expected to occur However, the shower- of 1592 
appears to have been 19 days earlier than the correct 
tune, and this (with another reason stated later! at 
once throws doubts on the identity of the display 
with the true Perseids t 
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The near correspondence in epoch may still, how¬ 
ever, occasion some suspicion that the Perseid 
shower formed the incident recorded in history, 
though the exact date and direction of the meteor 
flights are incorrectly given This idea is encouraged 
by the fact that in two other cases (a d 784 and 865) 
the shower dates differed 10 days from the normal 

It is perhaps important to remark m this connexion 
that several rich showers of non-Perseids have been 
frequently observed in modem times which do not 
difier materially from the date of the Perseids Three 
of these may be mentioned as possibly the same as the 
ancient showers recorded which failed to conform 
with the exact Perseid dates 

(1) There is a strong shower at 303°-9° near a 
Capncomi on July 25-August 6 

(2) A nch display from 339 0 - ii° in Aquarius on 
July 26-August 2 

(3) A fine shower seen in 1879 from Draco 291° +6o° 
on August 21-25 

If the meteors of 1592, to which Mr Beveridge has 
directed attention, " traversed the heavens from west 
to east,” as stated m the ancient chronicle, they could 
scarcely have been Perseids, for the latter are moving 
nearly from east to west, and this seems an important 
detail 

The direction of the meteors of 1592 from west to 
east means that their apparent motions must have 
been slow and that they were overtaking the earth 
in its orbit The Perseids belong to another class , 
they are swift objects meeting the earth at a velocity 
of 38 miles per second I was not aware until I saw 
Dr Fothenngham’s letter that the direction of the 
meteors had been desenbed as from west to east 

I adopted a period of 11 75 years ( Observatory, 
May 1923) as agreeing with a large number of 
abundant returns of the Perseids and as it seemed the 
best to be derived I directed attention to it in the 
hope that future observers would bear it in mind and 
test it m the light of additional observations 

W F Denning 

44 Egerton Road, Bishopston, 

Bristol, May 30 


Tactile Vision of Insects and Arachnlda 

With regard to Father O'Hea’s letter in Nature 
of May 26, p 705, I wish to point Out— 

(1) That I originally questioned the statement that 
the house-fly ana certain spiders avoided the approach 
of one’s hand by detecting " convection currents ” 

(2) That experiments in this direction can only be 
made with totally blind insects 

(3) That I have not stated that vision is universal 
or even general among insects and arachmda possessed 
of eyes, and I offer no explanation (at present) of the 
use or purpose of " sightless eyes ” Neither can I 
enter a discussion on “ vision and hght-sensitiveness ” 

I do maintain, however, that many species form 
comparatively clear images and can judge distances 
The fact that a male Attid (and some Lycosids) will 
perform for the benefit of a female in an adjacent 
glass tube is at present only explicable on the assump¬ 
tion of vision Father O’Hea has not, he says, 
worked on this point, and I persist in offering it as 
a preliminary objection to his hypothesis This dis¬ 
cussion cannot, however, proceed to any satisfactory 
conclusion until we have his further evidence for a 
large number of species, and until this is forth-1 
coming I should suggest that a generalisation on the 
question of vision among arthropods cannot be made. 

G H Locket 

Salmon’s Cross, Reigate, Surrey 
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The Edtvfis Torsion Balance and its Use in the Field 

By Capt H Shaw and E Lancaster Jones 


'T'HE problem of locating from the surface mineral 
deposits m the interior of the earth presents 
numerous difficulties, and has been considered by many 
investigators who have employed methods based on the 
physical properties of these bodies, utilising clcctmal, 
magnetic, seismic, and density effects Speaking gener¬ 
ally the useful minerals are of either very high or very 
low density, so that a method dependent upon the 
difference in density between the mineral and its 
surroundings would appear to be suitable for the loca¬ 
tion of such deposits, especially as these effects are 
noticeable at a considerable distance 

The attraction due to a heavy body is superimposed 
upon the normal force of gravity at any point in its 
vicinity, and it is by observations on this local field by 
means of a torsion balance that the disturbing mass 
may be located most readily 

The torsion balance of Mithell and Cavendish was 
redesigned and employed for this purpose in 1888 by 
Baron Roland von Eotvos, professor of phvsics at 
Budapest, who gave to the balance a new construction 
which is retained essentially m the modem instrument, 
although numerous improvements have since been 
introduced 

The essential features of the balance can be seen on 
reference to Fig 1 A light aluminium beam loaded 
with platinum weights is suspended by a fine platinum 
indium torsion wire One of the weights is attached 
directly to one end of the beam, but at the other end 
the weight is suspended about 60 cm below the beam 
by means of a fine wire 

The forces of gravitv acting on the two masses are 
not wholly vertical, but have small horizontal com¬ 
ponents which give rise to a minute horizontal torque 
tending to rotate the balance arm The displacement 
of the beam relative to its case is observed by means 
of a telescope and scale fixed to the case, with the aid 
of a mirroi; earned by the beam 

When the position of equilibnum of the system has 
been read, the entire beam and case are rotated through 
7a 0 and the observation repeated Five observations 
are thus obtained in one revolution of the balance, and 
the readings in these positions are sufficient to furnish 
the information required for the station at which the 
balance is situated 

The modem type of balance consists of two similar 
beam systems placed side by side, with the suspended 
weights at opposite ends, and as with this type only 
three observations at angles of iao° are required for 
a complete determination, a considerable saving of 
time results These improved instruments are in 
some cases fitted with photographic recording arrange¬ 
ments, the balance case being rotated automatically 
into its new azimuth after the beam has come to rest 
and the exposure made 

The suspended system requires most careful pro¬ 
tection against convection currents and other disturb¬ 
ing influences, and consequently is enclosed m a double 
, qr treble-walled brass case of uniform thickness Tem¬ 
perature and radiation effects are thus reduced con¬ 
siderably, while the additional precaution is taken of 
working at night, thereby eliminating solar radiation 
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effects and securing a greater constancy of temperature 
Under these conditions the instrument is found to 
give uniform and satisfactory results m the field when 
protected only by a tent 

In order to secure the necessary degree of sensitivity 
it is essential that the penod of oscillation should be 
large, and Eotvos has succeeded in obtaining a period 
of swing of 1500 to 1800 seconds bv employing weights 
of 30 grams and a beam of 40 cm length, the lower 



weight being suspended at a depth of about 60 cm 
below the beam The sensitivity of the instrument is 
partly controlled by the coefficient of torsion of the 
suspension wire, and bv using a platinum wire o 04 
mm in diameter, alloved with 20 per cent indium, it 
is possible to measure variations of gravity to within one 
io~® C G S unit per centimetre These wires, which 
have hitherto proved the most suitable for the purpose, 
are previously subjected to a special “ baking ” treat¬ 
ment with the view of eliminating remanent torsion 
Similar instruments of smaller dimensions have been 
constructed and tried by Eotvos, but were subse¬ 
quently abandoned as being unsatisfactory Quartz 
fibres have also been employed in place of the torsion 
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wire, but it was found by Fotvos that a quartz fibre 
which is sufficiently strong to carrv the loaded beam 
is more rigid than the platinum iridium wire and in 
consequence a smaller deflexion of the beam results 
It was partly owing to this fact and partly owing to 
the exceptional fragility of the quartz fibre that it 
was not adopted by ivotv os in his field instrument 
The action of the balance and the nature of the 
quantities measured may be appreciated from the 
following consideration Let a system of rectangular 
co-ordinates Ox, 0 y, 0 z, Fig 2, have its origin O at 



the centre of gravity of the balance beam, the axis Os 
directed downwards in the line of resultant gravity at 
0 , and the axes 0 *, Oy towards the geographical north 
and east respectively It js assumed that a potential 
function U exists for the gravitational field about 0 
and that, for points not outside the range of swing of 
the balance beam, we can put 

u=u 0+J?0 s+iu u *»+* 

+ U 12 *y + U 18 *s + Uj^ys, 
where U 0 is the value of U at 0 
„ g 0 „ „ ,, the resultant force at 0, 

and U n , U lt , etc depend only on 0 , not on x, y, and 
z Such an assumption is justified whenever gravity 
is normal, or even if there are irregularities in the field, 
prov ided the disturbing masses are fairly distant from 
the balance 

If the balance beam lies in any position m the plane 
0 xy, making an angle a with the axis Ox, its main mass 
is concentrated at two pomts of which the co-ordinates 
are (/' cos (a-Hr), V sin (a + 7r),0) for the upper weight 
and ( l cos a, l sin a, h) for the lower The potential of 
the whole system will therefore depend on a, and will 
only be a minimum or maximum for a limited number 
of values of a For all other azimuths the beam will 
tend to rotate so as to set itself in a position of mini¬ 
mum potential, and will actually rotate until this 
tendency is balanced by the torsion of the suspension 
wire The latter, measured by means of the telescope 
and scale, affords a means of determining the twisting 
moment due to the gravitational field at any value a, 
and thus enables us to evaluate the quantities which 
specify the field and the torque due to it It is shown 
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m the mathematical theory that these quantities are 
none other than the magnitudes 

(U a - U u ) U 12 , U 18 , and U*, 
which are thus determined for every station 0 
Application of the Balance 

The magnitudes (Uj* -Uu), U 12) U„3, U 18 deter¬ 
mined bv the balance are not sufficient to enable 
us to reproduce the complete gravitational field about 
O—in other words, to describe its equipotential sur¬ 
faces—since we require to know both U u and U M 
separately, and also Um and g 0 Eotvos, however, 
has shown that, by means of the four magnitudes 
determined by his balance, and one or two pendulum 
measurements, the magnitude of g, the force of gravity, 
can be determined throughout a region where the 
earth’s surface deviates only slightlv from the equi- 
potential surface through the base point The balance 
is thus of great service to geodesy 

In recent years, however, the balance has been 
extensively employed for work having a wider appeal 
than the problems of geodesy By its capacity to 
explore the regions below the earth’s surface, not by 
penetrating it but by remaining always on the surface, 
it has proved itself a valuable ally to the geologist, and 
its use is superseding much of the costly boring and 
drilling hitherto necessary in locating mineral de¬ 
posits Wherever such deposits differ sufficiently in 
density from their surroundings, and are sufficiently 
extensive to cause appreciable irregularities in the 
gravitational field at the surface above them, the 
balance not only registers their existence, but also 
helps to determine their density, shape, extent, and 
depth below the surface, so that, in favourable cir¬ 
cumstances, a single boring may suffice to settle any 
remaining doubts regarding the nature and size of the 
deposit In this work of exploring subterranean dis¬ 
turbing masses, the same four quantities (U M —U u ), 
U 12 , Ujj, and U 18 are employed, but the influence of all 
known disturbing masses, and the normal field due to 
the size and shape of the earth, must be calculated and 
eliminated before accurate conclusions regarding the 
unknown masses can be drawn This may be a very 
laborious and complicated process, and may even be 
impossible in unfavourable regions, e g , where there 
are mountain ranges of an irregular character m the 
vicinity 

In such regions, however, the variations of strata as 
regards character and shape are frequently sufficiently 
apparent from surface indications to render the use of 
the instrument unnecessary, so that the balance is of 
most use where it is most accurate, namely, m regions 
presenting a regular and comparatively unbroken 
surface, but having important irregularities below the 
surface 

In this work, certain simple combinations of 
(Uta - U„), U 12 , U„, U 18 , are more useful than the 
magnitudes themselves Those mainly used are S, R, 
X, fi, where 

S-VUu T +tV, R*= - - U l)t ) sec 2 X, 

tan ^“o” tan2A --u~u~ 
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The magnitude S represents the “ maximum gradient 
of gravity in the horizontal surface,” te, the maxi¬ 
mum amount by which the vertical force of gravity is 
increased as we proceed from the origin through unit 
distance in any direction m the horizontal surface, and 
is obviously the resultant of U 1S and U^, the gradients 
in the direction Ox , 0 y respectively Also the direc¬ 
tion of this maximum gradient is given by p, the angle 
which it makes with Ox 

The magnitude R is equal to the difference between 
the reciprocals of the principal radii of curvature of 
the level surface at 0, and is always positive Thus, 
if p l is the least radius of curvature at O, and p t the 
greatest, , , 

R= - , 

Pi Pi 

while A is the angle which the plane of greatest 
radius of curvature, or least curvature, makes with the 
plane Oxs 

The work of survey consists in finding these values 
S, R, A, p at as many stations as possible, correcting 
them for normal gravity effects and known irregu¬ 
larities, and plotting the final values, representing 
the maximum gradient S by an arrow drawn through 
the station in the direction p, and proportional in 
length to the magnitude of S, and indicating R by 
another arrow in the direction A The positions, 
directions, and lengths of these arrows are then com¬ 
pared with the corresponding arrows givtn by certain 
simple mass distributions of which the effects can be 
calculated, and the probable distribution corresponding 
to the observed results is deduced 

To illustrate the gravitational effect of a subterranean 
mass and the variation of the magnitudes measured 
by the balance from point to point on the earth’s 
surface above such a deposit, we may consider the 
simple case represented in Fig 3 Here a horizontal 
layer of matter, having a density greater by unity 
than its surroundings, is bounded on the top and 
bottom bv horizontal surfaces at depths 200 and 300 
metres below the earth’s surface The layer extends 
to infinity m the north, east, and west directions, but 
terminates at the south end in a vertical plane through 
the east-west line Let 0 be a point on the earth’s 
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surface on the line where this vertical boundary meets 
the latter, x'Oa the meridian through 0 , and Os the 
downwards vertical meeting the fates of the deposit 
in A and H Consider the force of grav lty due to the 
deposit alone—which is thus to be regarded as having 
a density unitv—at any point X on x'Ox The force 
at X will be w'holly in the plane xOz, and the corre¬ 
sponding potential surface through X will be a cylinder 
having its axis perpendicular to this plane In these 
circumstances the magnitudes U u , U 13 etc , specifying 
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the disturbing field due to the deposit, can easily be 
calculated Moreover we have 

U M =U sl -U w -0, 

and therefore 

A=/4 = 0 or ir, 

„R=U U , 

S = Ujj 

In Fig 3 the values of U n are plotted ns ordinates 
corresponding to the abscissae 0 \ in the curve RRR, 
and the values of U,, in the curve SSS It will be 
noticed that the point O, vertically above the edge of 
the deposit, is strongly marked in each curve by a 
maximum on one and a zero value on the other The 
maximum value of S has a magni'udc 53 x 10 0 C G S 
units, and the maximum of R is 26 x io~* units Since 
values of R and S as low as 1 x 10 0 unit affect the 
balance, it is apparent that the instrument would 
readily show the effects due to such a subterranean 
deposit, and mdi< ate its extremity 


Science and Industry in Sweden 


T HE exhibition recently opened at Gothenburg 
to celebrate the tercentenary of the founding 
of that city by Gustavus Adolphus, with its displav 
of Swedish manufactures, is an eloquent reminder of 
the part taken by Sweden in the development of 
certain industries and also of the debt of the world 
to Swedish men of science Though she cannot lay 
claim to mathematicians of the rank of Leibnitz, 
Newton, or Euler, or to astronomers equal to Galileo 
or Herschel, jn chemistry and mineralogy Sweden 
has often led the way, and few countries can boast 
of names more widely known than thqse of Bergmann, 
Scheele, Gadohn, Berzelius, Nilson, Cleve, and 
Arrhenius 

The nse of science in Sweden is generally traced 
to Linnteus, but it really had its foundation in the 
middle of the seventeenth century Like all the 
western nations Sweden felt the influence of the dis- 
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covenes of (opernicus, Kcpltr, and Galileo, and one of 
the objects the y oung and eccentric Queen ( hnstina had 
in view when she invited Descartes to her capital 
was to place him at the head of the academy she 
proposed to establish The plans of t hristina, however, 
came to nothing, for Descartes died in 1650 and four 
years later she herself abdicated 

Sweden has a comparatively large territory but a 
very limited population Until recent times there were 
but two seats of learning, Uppsala and lund Both 
are still small cities, the former having about 20,000 
inhabitants, the latter some 4000 less Uppsala is 
about 40 miles north of Stockholm, while Lund is 
not far from Malmo in the extreme south Lund 
University was founded in 1666, Uppsala in 1476 
It was m Uppsala that Swedish science had its birth, 
and there it has found its principal home Johann 
Gestnn and Magnus Celsius (1621-1679) were among 
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the mathematicians of Uppsala during the seventeenth 
century, the former being the author of a commentary 
on Euclid and works on astronomy and mechanics 
The grandson of the latter, Magnus Celsius, was 
Anders Celsius (1701-1744) who accompanied Clairaut 
and Waupertuis on their degree-measuring expedition 
to Lapland To him we are indebted for the Centigrade 
thermometer For some years he was professor of 
astronomy at Uppsala 

The great Swedenborg (1688-1772), the learned 
Khngenstierna (1698-1785), Martin Stroemer (1707- 
1770), Peter Elvius (1710-1749), and Peter Wargentm 
(1717-1783) were all either students or professors at 
Uppsala, as was Melanderhjelm (1726-1810), whom 
Brougham met when he attended a meeting of the 
Royal Academy of Sciences at Stockholm m 1799 
Khngenstierna was the discoverer of the fact that 
refraction of light could be produced without colour, 
Stroemer made the first Swedish translation of Euclid, 
while Wargentm devoted much of his life to a study 
of Jupiter’s satellites and was associated with Lacaille 
m ins work on the parallax of the moon He was also 
the first director of the observatory at Stockholm 
founded in 1759 largely through the instrumentality 
of the capable and public-spirited administrator, 
Claude Grill (1704-1767) 

Of all the men of science connected with Uppsala 
the place of honour must be given to Linnseus, whose 
tomb is in the Cathedral there Whether we think 
of him as a boy watching the bees and flowers m his 
father’s beautiful garden at Rashult, as the budding 
botanist at the school at Wexio, or as the struggling 
student first at Lund and then at Uppsala, or again 
as the intrepid explorer in the wilds of I<apland, we are 
impressed with his untiring energy and his singleness 
of purpose Born in 1707, at the age of twenty-three 
Linnaeus became an assistant professor at Uppsala, 
but the years 1735 to 1738 he spent m travel In 
Holland he became the friend of Boerhaave and worked 
m the garden of the wealthy Cliffort, near Haarlem 
He also visited England, France, and Germany, and 
it was during this time he brought out the first edition 
of his “ Systema Natura ” Returning to Sweden he 
was made the president of the newly founded Academy 
of Sciences at Stockholm, and in 1741 became professor 
of anatomy at Uppsala, where he died on January 10, 
1778 With his never-ceasing industry he combined 
a passionate love of order, and it has been said that 
thus “ he was able to serve his own generation with 
great effect, to methodise the labour of naturalists, 
to devise useful expedients for lightening their toil, 
and to apply scientific knowledge to the practical 
purposes of life ” 

Contemporary with Linnaeus, but occupied with 
a different branch of science, was Johann Wallerius 
(1709-1785), the writer of many scientific books and 
for a long time professor of chemistry, metallurgy, 
and pharmacy It was to his chair that Bergmann 
succeeded in 1767 A native of West Gothland, 
where he was bom in 1735, Bergmann as a student 
came under the influence of Lnnaeus and passed 
nearly the whole of his life at Uppsala He was one 
of the earliest chemists to deal with chemical problems 
in a stnctly scientific manner, and he was the pioneer 
of systematic chemical analysis Holding his chair 
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until his death m 1784, he counted among his pupils 
Johann Gahn (1745-1818), who added manganese 
to the list of elements and instructed Berzelius in the 
use of the blowpipe, and Johann Gadolin (1760-1852) 
Gadolin became a professor at the university of Abo, 
then belonging to Sweden, and to him Finland was 
indebted for the introduction of a knowledge of the 
discoveries of Lavoisier and the other French chemists 
The town and university of Abo were destroyed by 
fire in 1827, but when visited by Bishop Ileber, the 
writer of the hymn “ From Greenland’s icy mountains,” 
in 1805, he described it as “a place possessing an 
archbishop, fifteen professors, three hundred students, 
a ruined castle, a whitewashed cathedral, and certainly 
the most northerly university in Europe ” 

Gadolin had been a candidate for the chair left 
vacant by the death of Bergmann, but this was given 
to Afzelms (1755-1837) Bergmann’s greatest con¬ 
temporary was undoubtedly Scheele Seven years 
younger than Bergmann, Scheele began life as an 
apprentice in Gothenburg From Gothenburg he 
removed to Malmo, then to Stockholm and to Uppsala, 
and finally settled at Kopmg where he purchased a 
business It was here he made his great discovery 
of oxygen Endowed with a genius for resolving the 
most obscure chemical reactions, Scheele stands 
almost unrivalled for the number and value of his 
discoveries He died two years after Bergmann, and 
his statue now adorns the Swedish capital 
Though, with the death of Bergmann and of Scheele, 
the progress of chemical discovery slackened some¬ 
what, the greatest of Swedish chemists had yet to 
appear Berzelius, who stands beside Lmnjeus in 
the roll of Swedish science, was bom m 1779, a year 
after Davy In 1798—the year Davy went as assistant 
to Beddoes at Clifton—Berzelius became an assistant 
to t{je medical superintendent at Medvi While 
Davy was establishing his reputation at the Roval 
Institution, Berzelius as a professor of medicine was 
gaming the admiration of Stockholm, and on Davy’s 
death m 1829 he was recognised as the leading chemist 
m the world Sir William Ramsay once remarked 
that he believed that since the time of Boyle none 
had done more for the advancement of chemistry 
than had Berzelius His kitchen laboratory at Stock¬ 
holm was as famous as that of Lord Kelvin m the 
cellar beneath the old College of Glasgow Dulong, 
Mitscherlich, Gmehn, Gustav and Heinrich Rose 
were all taught there by the great master, and Wohler 
has fortunately left a description of it “ The labora¬ 
tory,” he said, “ consisted of two ordinary rooms 
furnished m the simplest possible manner, there 
were no furnaces or draught places, neither gas nor 
water supply In one of these rooms were two common 
deal tables, at one of these Berzelius worked, the 
other was intended for me On the walls were a few 
cupboards for reagents, m the middle Was a mercury 
trough, while the glass blower’s lamp stood on the 
hearth In addition was a sink, where the despotic 
Anna, the cook, had daily to clean the apparatus ” 
When in 1833 Berzelius married, the King of Sweden 
wrote of him, " Sweden and the whole world were 
debtors to the man whose entire life had been devoted 
to pursuits as useful to all as they were glorious to 
his native country ” 
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Berzelius died m 1848, and the torch of chemistry 
has been handed on by worthy successors such as Lars 
Frednk Nilson (1840-1899) and Per Theodor Cleve 
(1840-1905), while to-day science in Sweden has no 
more illustrious name than that of Svante Arrhenius, 
the originator of the theory of electrolytic dissociation 
and the director of the Nobel Institute of Physics, 
who began his career m the old university where 
Bergmann had taught 

While chemistry in particular has flou rished in Sweden, 
other sciences have by no means been neglected In 
all that appertains to the sea and fisheries, to agricul¬ 
ture and forestry, and to exploration, much valuable 
work has been done One of the meetings to be held 
at Gothenburg this summer is the Congress of Scandi¬ 
navian Naturalists In astronomy, in physics, and 
in geology, Sweden has also played her part Uppsala 
has possessed an observatory since about 1730, and 
dunng the nineteenth century this was directed by 
Gustav Svanberg (1801-1883), Herman Schultz (1823- 
1890), known for his micrometrical measurements of 
nebulae, and by Nils Chnstophr Duner (1839-1914), 
who devoted himself to a study of stellar spectra and 
in 1892 received the Rumford Medal of the Royal 
Society Another well-known astronomer was Hugo 
Gylden (1841-1896), for more than twenty years head 
of the Stockholm observatory, where Backlund was 
his pupil Anders Jonas Angstrom (1814-1874) began 
his career in the Swedish observatories, but his great 
work on the solar spectrum was done while he held 
the chair of physics at Uppsala to which he was 
appointed after the death of Adolph Svanberg (1806- 
1857) Angstrom’s successors, Tobias Thalen (1827- 
1905) and Knut Johan Angstrom (1857-1910), were 
also distinguished workers in spectroscopy, while it 
was said that Thalen’s magnetometer was in use in 
every iron mine of importance m Sweden 

Geological studies in Sweden may be said to have 
been begun with the wntings of Urban Hiame (1641- 
1724), physician to the king, who m 1694 published 
his views on the history of the earth Some of the 
earliest geological maps of Sweden were prepared by 
Gustav Hermelm (1744-1820) a student of Uppsala 
and an officer m the Swedish mining service Geo¬ 
logical surveys of Norway and Sweden were inaugur¬ 
ated in 1858 Among the directors have been Otto 
Tprell (1828-1900) and Alfred Tomebohm (1838- 
1911) In a country possessing nth mineral deposits, 
the work of these geologists has been of the greatest 
value 


Apart from agriculture, which still employs about 
half the population of 6,000,000, the mam industries 
of Sweden depend on the iron mines, the magnificent 
forests, and the ample water power The manufacture 
of wood pulp and the timber trade have grown 
enormously At one time Sweden was the principal 
iron-producing country in the world Though to-day 
her position in this respect is much more modest, the 
quality of her iron is still unrivalled The steam 
engine was introduced into Sweden by the Swedish 
man of letters, Abraham Edelcrantz (1754-1821), 
while the first marine engine was made by Samuel 
Owen, whose bust has been placed m the Gothenburg 
Exhibition together with a model of the engine he 
built In the field of shipbuilding Sweden has done 
much pioneering work, and at one time no writings 
on naval architecture were more highly esteemed in 
England than those of Chapman (1721-1808), who 
was a native of Gothenburg The famous engineer 
and naval architect, John Ericsson, was a Swede, and 
began work on the Gota Canal, which had been first 
surveyed by Swedenborg, but was built to the plans 
of the British engineer Telford Ericsson was m 
England from 1826 to 1839, he then emigrated to the 
United States and it was there that he produced the 
Monitor which during the civil war saved the North 
After his death in 1889, Encsson’s body was sent to 
Sweden in an American warship, and it now lies at 
Filipstad in the beautiful Wcrmland district 
Many Swedish civil and mechanical engineers have 
gained a world wide - reputation Nordenfclt, who 
died in 1920, was one of the pioneers of the submarine, 
Goransson, who died m 1900, assisted in perfecting 
Bessemer’s great invention, while Frednk Kjelhn 
(1872-1910) was a pioneer of the electric steel industry 
Of the three brothers Nobel, it was Alfred Bernhard 
Nobel (1833-1896) who first produced dynamite and 
afterwards left more than a million sterling to found 
the Nobel prizes The list could be lengthened consider¬ 
ably, but few names have stood higher than that of 
Gustav de Laval (1845-1913), whose cream separators 
are to be found in use all over the world, he is also 
widely known as the inventor of the de Laval steam 
turbine, the first patent for which was taken out m 
1884, the same year that the Parsons turbine was 
patented De Laval, it may be added, was a student 
and graduate of Uppsala University, and was thus 
one of the makers of modem Sweden who laid the 
foundation of their knowledge in the ancient university 
where Swedish science had its birth 


Current Topics and Events 


An important paper by Prof Georges Dreyer, of 
Oxford, in the last number of the British Journal 
of Experimental Pathology has been the subject of 
widespread compient, as r apparently, it is likely to 
inaugurate a new era in the specific treatment of 
infective disease, and particularly of tuberculosis 
It is a matter of common knowledge that the 
*' tuberculins" hitherto employed have not been 
completely successful against the highly resistant 
bacillus of tuberculosis Dreyer's main thesis—and 
it a supported by a mass of accurate experimental 
evidence^—is that the relative failure of certain 
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vaccine preparations is due to the presence in some 
bacteria of various lipoidal substances which, cover¬ 
ing or incorporated with the protoplasm of the 
microbe, offer a considerable protection to the latter, 
so that it is able to escape the destructive bactericidal 
and other antibodies which are evoked by the host 
in response to the infection By a process consisting 
essentially of the extraction of the lipoids the 
" defatted ” bacteria have been found not only to 
preserve their antigenic properties, but also the 
latter are actually enhanced when compared side 
by side with antigens which still preserve their 
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lipoids The bulk of Dreyer’s work refers to tubercle 
bacillus and there can be no doubt that* so far as 
this microbe is concerned, he has proved his point 
experimentally From his protocols he appears to 
have done what has not been done before, namely, 
the arrest clinical and histological of tubercle in 
guinea pigs It has always been felt, that any 
method which could bring this about offered great 
hopes in the treatment of tuberculosis It is necessary 
however at this stage to adopt an attitude of caution 
as regards the treatment of human pulmonary 
tuberculosis, for it will be a long time probably 
years, before the full value of the method can be 
assessed 

In the issue of Science for Ma> 18 prominence 
is given to a communication entitled ‘ Problems in 
the Field of Animal Nutrition ” issued by the sub¬ 
committee on Animal Nutrition of the United States 
National Research Council The paper is an endeavour 
to indicate problems and fields of research worthy of 
study in relation to animal nutrition It is note 
worthy that under this heading are included such 
diverse subjects as human dietetics, animal and 
forage husbandry judging and food requirements of 
farm animals and diet in relation to reproduction 
There are undoubtedly great advantages in describing 
and defining the objects of scientific research, but it 
is, perhaps, permissible to stress the fact that in the 
last resort the organisation of research depends 
upon the supply, and what in this connexion may 
be termed, the nutrition ’ of qualified scientific 
workers ! So far as Great Britain is concerned it 
would appear that the majority of the problems 
indicated (with the exception, perhaps of the scientific 
judging of farm animals) are the subject of study m 
one quarter or another For example at Cambridge 
great additions to the knowledge of nutrition continue 
to be made at the School of Bio chemistry under 
Prof Gowland Hopkins, and at the School of Agri¬ 
culture under Prof T B Wood workers on nutritional 
calorimetry and the physiology of reproduction 
continue to make progress The most prominent 
consideration, however, before workers on the scien¬ 
tific aspects of nutrition in Great Britain is the need 
for the careful study of what may be termed the 
balance of essential food substances, as distinct from 
the absolute amounts of each of such, and it would 
appear that a great deal has still to be learned as 
to the interplay in nutrition between the relative 
quantity of proteins, carbohydrates, minerals and 
even vitamins, which may be contained in diets, both 
in health and disease On the applied side of the 
subject, the ultimate (and most difficult) problem is, 
undoubtedly, how effectively to introduce science 
into a subject so much at the mercy of fashion and 
prejudice as the feeding of animals 

A paper by G McCready Pnce on " The Fossils as 
Age-markers m Geology ’’ (Princeton Theological 
Review, vol 20, p 585, 1922) affords interesting 
evidence, even in its place of origin, of the campaign 
that is being earned on in the United States against 
the recognition of organic evolution The author 
states that he is a geologist, who has convinced him- 
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self that no true sequence of faunas is traceable m the 
rocks, and that zoological provinces may have existed 
in which trilobites, nummulites, and ammonites lived 
simultaneously in various portions of the globe The 
apparent absence of eroded surfaces between stratified 
series that are judged by their fossil contents, to 
differ widely m their age is regarded as a proof that 
no gap in the sequence has occurred On this matter 
the author should study L F Noble’s paper on the 
succession m the Grand Caflon of Arizona which was 
recently noticed m Naiure (April 7 p 480) It is 
alleged that thrust-planes and reversals by folding 
have been called m as explanations by those who still 
cling to the views put forward by William Smith It 
may be noted that the pioneers in the establishment 
of faunal sequences had no concern with doctrines 
of evolution but Mr Price states that those geologists 
who are " acquainted with scientific methods ’ have 
recently changed their views and accept a " new 
geology ’ When we find that the new geology 
accounts for an imaginary mingling of strata by the 
occurrence of a universal deluge we realise that its 
scientific outlook is not younger than that of the 
Chaldees 

The Albert Medal of the Royal Society of Arts 
which was instituted m 1862 as a memorial of the 
Prince Consort and is given annually for " distm 
guished merit in promoting Arts, Manufactures or 
Commerce ” has been awarded this year m duplicate 
by the council with the approval of the president 
HEH the Duke of Connaught to Sur David Bruce 
and Sir Ronald Ross in recognition of the eminent 
services they have rendered to the economic develop¬ 
ment of the world by their achievements m biological 
research and the study of tropical diseases 

At a meeting held recently at the Mansion House, 
a committee was formed with the object of providing 
a national memorial to the late Sir Ernest Shackleton 
The aim is to establish some suitable memorial of 
a permanent nature but the first object of the 
committee will be to provide for the education of 
Sir E Shackleton's children and to take his place 
in supporting his mother The balance that remains, 
after meeting these two obligations, will be devoted 
to the encouragement of exploration The hon 
treasurer of the memorial fund is Mr Howard 
Button 61/62 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W C 2 
Subscriptions may be sent to him or to any branch 
of the National Provincial and Union Bank of 
England 

In order to commemorate the late Dr W S 
Bruce, the polar explorer, a Bruce Memonal prize 
has been founded by subscription among his friends 
and admirers The prize, which will take the form 
of a bronze medal and money award, is to be given 
from time to time for notable contributions to 
natural science m the nature of new knowledge 
resulting from personal visits to polar regions The 
pnze will be open to workers of all nationalities, 
with a preference for young men at the outset of 
their careers as investigators Arrangements are 
being made to leave the selection of the recipients 
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of the prize to a representative committee in Edm 
burgh Further subscriptions will still be welcomed 
by the hon treasurer, Mr A N G Aitken, 37 Queen 
Street, Edinburgh 

The resignation is announced of Sir George Bcilbv 
after nearly seven years’ voluntary service as director 
of fuel research and chairman of the Fuel Research 
Board under the Department of Scientifh and 
Industrial Research, which was established in 1917 
to investigate the nature preparation and utilisa¬ 
tion of fuel of all kinds Dr C H I andcr has been 
appointed director of fuel research, and Sir Richard 
Threlfall a present member of the Board, to be 
chairman The Hon Sir Charles Pirsons will 
continue as a member of the Board for a further 
penod Sir George Beilby retains his membership 
of the Advisory Council of the Department, uid has 
consented to act as honorary adviser to the Board 
The following have been appointed additional 
members of the Board Mr R A Burrows Sir 
John Cadman, Dr Charles Carpenter Mr Samuel 
Tagg, Sir James Walker and Prof R V Wheeler 

In his recent presidential address to the Institute 
of Physics, Sir J J Thomson gave some account 
of the work he saw during Ins recent visit to America 
in the research departments of some of the great 
manufacturing firms These laboratories were estab¬ 
lished in the face of considerable opposition but 
now the unanimous opinion appears to be that the 
research department is one of the most profitable 
in manufacturing concerns, and however great the 
necessity for economy its cost would be the last to 
be reduced The scale of the laboratories is far 
greater than anything in Great Britain and much 
of the work carried out is not merely what may be 
called development work but is fundamental scientific 
work worthy of a university laboratory On the 
other hand, the American universities do not seem 
designed to produce a large number of men qu thfied 
to take up advanced research work lor example, 
few of the science students have the necessary 
equipment in mathematics, and the stern training 
which a good honours man m a great English umv cisity 
has to go through appears to be unknown The 
system is doubtless good for the average man but 
a successful research institute requires something 
more than the average man it needs men with 
high scientific knowledge In this regard, Great 
Britain has a distmet advantage which is sorely 
needed if it is to hold its own in competition 

The annual conversazione of the Institution of 
Electrical Engineers will be held at the Natural 
History Museum, Cromwell Road, S W , on Thursday, 
June 28, at 8 30 p m 

It is annotmeed m the 1 tmet that Sir E Wallis 
Budge, keeper of Egyptian and Assyrian antiquities 
at the British Museum, has been dected a foreign 
correspondent associate of the Lisbon Academy of 
Sciences 

A replica of the portrait of Benjamin Harrison, 
painted a short time before his death bv Mr Cyril 
Chitty of Ightham, has been purchased by private 
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subscription and presented to the Maidstone Museum 
It has been placed in the room in which selected 
examples of Mr Harrison’s flint implements are 
exhibited 

Thl annual general meeting of the Institution of 
Gas I nginecrs is to be held on June 26-28 in the City 
Hall Belfast At the first session of the meeting 
the Birmingham medal will be presented to Mr W 
Doig Gibb vnd Mr J D Smith engineer and manager 
of the Corporation Gas Works Belfast will deliver 
his presidential address A number of reports ind 
papers will be presented to the meeting and discussed 

’ National Baby Week will bo observed on 
Julv 1 7 and we have recetvod from the National 
Baby Week Council (117 1 ‘iccadilly, W 1) punphlcts 
explaining the object of baby week and how to 
organise a baby week celebration and dealing with 
the activities of the Countll The Council desires 
to promote in the widest sense the safeguaiding of 
infant life 

Ii is stated in the British Midical Journal that 
Dr Kleiwcg do Zwaar, of Amsttrdam has instituted 
a triennial prize of the value of 2500 frincs which 
will be awarded for the hrsi time in 1924 for the 
best work in physical or prehistoric anthropology 
during the preceding thiee yiars C indidates should 
apply before November 1 to the Secretary, Ccolc 
d Anthropologie, 15 rue de 1 Lcole de M&leunc 
Pans 

Thl Society of Glass Technology has issued a 
provisional programme for its visit to France on 
June 30-July 6 Ihe details of the meeting are 
being arranged by M Delloyc of the Glaccries de 
St Gobain, Chauny and Circv and visits to a number 
of glass fictones m and near Paris are promised 
On July 2 there will be a joint meeting for the 
presentation and discussion of papers with the 
I rench Society of Civil Engineers, and it is hoped 
that Prof H le Chatclier will address the meeting 

The centenary of the death of the famous horologist 
Abraham Louis Br^guet will be celebrated in Paris 
on October 22-27, by an exhibition of his works at 
the Musee Galliera a special meeting at the Sorbonne 
and a reception at the H6tel de Ville The Congris 
National de Chronom6tric will also meet in Paris in 
October, under the honorary presidency of M Badlaud 
director of the Paris Observatory, and of General 
Sebert Besides discussing general questions relating 
to chronometry, the congress will aim at the formation 
of a Chronometnc Union under the direction of the 
International Research Council 

Through the great generosity of Mr Charles 
Ileape of Rochdale the Manchester Museum will 
shortly come into possession of a fine collection of 
native implements, ornaments and weapons which 
will add greatly to the value of the ethnological 
collection that it already possesses The bulk of 
the specimens are drawn from the Pacific, but the 
collection also contains some objects from the Eskimo 
and from Egypt Ihe collection has been catalogued 
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by.Messrs Heape and Edge Partington, and the 
catalogue was printed some time ago, and issued 
privately It would be of great advantage to 
ethnology if, some day, this invaluable source of 
information should be reissued, if necessary by 
subscription The collection contains a representa¬ 
tive set of Polynesian weapons There are also 
many examples of shell work, especially of mother- 
of-pearl which should be of great interest, and 
much that will be of considerable use to the student 
of ornament When the exhibits are classified and 
exhibited they will form an excellent foundation 
for the study of the material culture of Oceania 

At a recent meeting of the council of the Roval 
Agricultural Society some account was given of the 
work in hand by the Society s Research Committee 
Experiments are in progress in Leicestershire to 
test the value of basic slags and other fertilisers as 
measured by the increase in weight of cattle and 
sheep Silage is to be made m clamps or pits at 
Cambridge and tower ensilage in Last Suffolk, and 
the products are to be used next winter as feed for 
dairy cows, the effects of the silage on the yield 
and quality of the milk will be watched Pig-feeding 
is also being investigated at Cambridge, where 
experiments will be made on the effects of grinding, 
soaking, and cookmg on the nutritive value of maize< 
and on feeding with barley and potatoes, while 
similar tnals will be made at the Harper-Adams 
Agricultural College on the value of home grown 
products , m each case the weight of flesh produced 
as well as its quality, will be investigated The 
Research Committee of the Royal Agricultural 
Society is doing valuable work in thus supplementing 
the investigations carried out at research institutes 
and aiding in bridging the gap between the research 
worker and the practical farmer 

The Soci6t6 Fran9aise de Physique celebrates this 
year the fiftieth anniversary of its foundation, and 
to mark the event the Soci6t6 is organising a National 
Physical and Wireless Exhibition which will be held 
m the Grand Palais, Pans, on November 30-December 
17, concurrently with the Aeronautical Exhibition 
The list of patrons, headed by the president of the 
Republic and the chiefs of the vanous mmtstnes, 
includes leading personalities of the French scientific 
and industnal world A guarantee fund of one 
million francs has been subsenbed by eighty-two 
firms and individuals The exhibition, which will 
embrace the pnncipal scientific and industnal applica¬ 
tions of physics, is to be divided into the following 
sections Experimental physics, retrospective dis¬ 
play of physical apparatus, radio-telegraphy and 
telephony, vacuum, X-ray and thermionic tubes, 
biological physics, physiology, telegraphy, telephony, 
signalling, various industnal and domestic applications 
of electricity, electro-chemistry, electric cables, glass, 
porcelain and other insulating materials, optics, 
photography,^cinematography, illumination, rarefied 
and compressed gases, heating, metallurgy, acoustics, 
measuring and control apparatus, and instruction, 
books, reviews 
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The forthcoming meeting in London of the Inter¬ 
national Association of Navigation Congresses is an 
event of outstanding importance in shipping and port 
circles The Congress will be held on July 2-July 6, 
and will be attended by numerous and influential 
delegates from all over the world, many of whom 
are contributing reports on matters of which they 
have expert knowledge It is the thirteenth meeting 
of the Association , normally a congress is held every 
third year, but the regular sequence was broken by 
the War The last meeting was at Philadelphia in 
1912, consequently much interest and importance 
attaches to the revival of the gatherings after a lapse 
of more than ten years The King has graciously 
accepted the position of patron, Lord Desborough 
is president, and there is a strong and influential 
British organisation committee The subjects to be 
discussed include the following (a) Inland naviga¬ 
tion the utilisation of waterways for the production 
of power and its consequences and applications, 
the influence of surface waters and subterranean 
sheets of water on the flow of nvers , and estimation 
of the water consumed for navigation and irrigation 
purposes, and the portion returned to the subter¬ 
ranean sheet of water (6) Ocean navigation the 
accommodation to be provided for ships in order to 
satisfy the future dimensions of vessels, mechanical 
equipment of ports, concrete and reinforced concrete 
their applications to hydraulic works, means to assure 
their preservation and their water-tightness, the use 
of liquid fuel for navigation and its consequences , the 
utilisation of tides for the production of power for the 
working and lighting of ports, and the principal 
advances made recently in lighting, beaconing, and 
signalling of coasts, and standardisation (unification) 
of the languages of mantime signals 
The Museums Association will meet at the Guild¬ 
hall, Hull, on July 9-13 On Tuesday morning, 
July 10, there will be an official welcome by the 
Lord Mayor, and the president, Mr T Sheppard, 
will give an address on "The Place of the Small 
Museum ’’ Later, at the Hull Luncheon Club, the 
delegates will be entertained and the president will 
give an address on " The Evolution of a Yorkshire- 
man" A number of papers will be read upon 
various aspects of museum work, and there will be 
numerous social functions and visits to places of 
interest On Friday morning, July 13, there will 
be an address on " American Museums " by a delegate 
from the American Museum of Natural History, 
New York, and also cinematograph exhibitions In 
the afternoon one section will visit York and will 
be entertained by the Yorkshire Philosophical 
Society in the grounds there, another party will 
sail for Copenhagen on the s s Spero, and from a 
preliminary programme received from Dr C 1 LC 
Mackeprang, of the National Museum at Copenhagen, 
it appears that the members will be received on 
Monday momnjg, July 16, at the National-Museum 
and inspect the National Collections, they will be 
then entertained to lunch in the Museum In the 
afternoon they will visit Rosenborg Castle and later 1 
will attend a reception at the Town Hall. On 
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Tuesday, visits will be paid to Thorvaldsen’s Museum 
and the Museum of Applied Art In the afternoon 
the National Art Gallery and the Zoological Museum 
will be visited, and later there will be a trip m the 
Danish Expeditionary ship Dana, which is under the 
charge of Dr Petersen On Wednesday, July 18, there 
will be a visit to the Open-Air Museum at Lyngby, 
a visit to the Natural History Museum in Frederiks- 
borg Castle, where the members will be entertained 
to lunch, and later a visit to the famous castle at 
Elsinore On the following day the members will 
visit the Glyptotheke, returning to Hull by the 
s s Spero on the same evening 

Mr I H N Evans, of the Federated Malay States 
Museums, Taiping, has written lor appearance with 
the Cambridge University Press, '* Studies in Religion, 
Folk-lore, and Custom in British North Borneo and 
the Malay Peninsula," giving the results of research 


carried out in the years rgro-zr The same house 
will publish in the summer " The Banyankole,” by 
the Rev J Roscoe It will form the second part of 
the report of the Mackie Ethnological Expedition to 
Central Africa 

In the chairman’s report of the National Illumina¬ 
tion Committee for 1922 now issued in pamphlet 
form it is stated that the provisional definitions of 
photometric terms and units have now been adopted 
and form the basis of a series to be issued shortly by 
the British Engineering Standards Association The 
latter body has been invited to form a sectional com 
mittee on illumination Reference is also made to the 

committee which is investigating the subject of motor- 
lieadhghts and as a preliminary to suggestions, is con 
sidcnng the recommendations already made in other 
countries The pamphlet contains an oflicial transla¬ 
tion of the French text of the photometric definitions 


Our Astronomical Column. 


Announcement or a New Comet -Mr W N 
Abbot the British schoolboy in Athens who recently 
announced the brightening of Beta Ceti, now reports 
the discovery of a comet on June 12 The Right 
Ascension is given as 15 11 i3 m 4", and the Decimation 
53 0 26' N , in the constellation Draco As the tele¬ 
gram is not quite in the regular form, there is some 
doubt whether the Decimation may not be the com 
plement of the above that is 36 s 34' No further 
information is at present to hand 

Proposed Solar Observatory in Ausirai ia — 
Ihis observatory has now been planned for several 
years , a message, dated April 17, from Melbourne to 
the 7 tmes indicates that the arrangements are making 
considerable progress The site has been chosen at 
Mount Stromlo near Canberra, the federal capital 
Prof Dufheld of University College, Reading, was 
then in Australia and was being consulted, together 
with the Astronomer Royal and Prof Turner, on the 
question of the selection of a director It was pro¬ 
posed that the new director, when selected, should be 
given an opportunity of visiting among other observa 
tones, the solar observatory on Mount Wilson As that 
observatory takes the leading place in researches on 
solar physics, it is obvious that the director of the 
new observatory should be intimately acquainted with 
its methods, and should arrange a programme of work 
that would supplement the results obtained there As 
the two observatones are some no 0 apart in longitude 
the Australian station could continue the record of 
interesting outbursts after sunset in Cadi forma 
Photometric Observations of the Planet 
Mercury —It is of considerable importance to 
measure the brightness of this elusive little planet, 
since the result has a considerable bearing on the 
estimate we form of the condition of its surface The 
conditions for doing so are much easier in the tropics, 
owing to the shorter twilight, the prevalence of 
clearer skies,' and the greater altitude of the planet 
Mr J Hopndann, who visited Christmas Island for 
the recent eclipse, utilised the occasion to compare 
Mercury with neighbouring stars (Arcturus, Spica, 
Procyon, Regulus, Deneb, Denebola, etc) and the 
planets Saturn and Jupiter On September 5 it was 
brighter than Saturn by a whole magnitude, on 
November 5 even brighter than Jupiter, which was 
however, lower down It was seen at Malta on 
November 25 when only 12 0 from the sun 
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Mr Hopmann has reduced his observations to 
distance of Mercury from the sun 03871, from the 
earth 10 and obtains the formula -0711 mag 
+ 003582 mag (a - 50°) a being the phase angle 
sun Mertury earth The first term was given as 
-o 998 mag by Miiller and Jost their second term 
being practically the same as his In other words, he 
makes the planet a quarter of a magnitude fainter, 
thus indicating a still lower albedo, and a condition 
of surface probably approximating to that of the moon 
(A sir Nachr 5220) 

Photographic Studies 01 Nibulie —Mr J C 
Duncan contributes his third paper on the studies 
of the form, and structure of nebulae from photo¬ 
graphs made with the 100 inch and 60 inch reflectors 
ana the 10 inch Cooke refractor in the \ ears 1920 to 
1922 to the Aslrophystcal Journal (vol 57 No 3) 
The previous papers appeared in volumes 51, p 4, and 
53 P 39 * °* the same journal Ihe present com¬ 
munication is accompanied by eleven excellently 
reproduced plates Evidence of the existence of 
dark nebulosity is found in N G C 1977, M 78, the 
Trifid nebula, the dark objects Barnard 72 92, 93 
and 133 and the American nebula Of great interest 
is N G C 4038 4039, a bright spiral of unique form 
with faint extensions of extraordinary appearance 
In a field the size of the full moon in Coma Berenices, 
the 100 inch telescope photographs no less than 319 
small nebulae The object N G C 6822 is found to be 
a mixture of stars and small nebulas resembling the 
magellamc clouds 

In examining these reproductions taken with the 
great 100-mch mirror one cannot but recall and 
admire the fine photographs which Dr Isaac Roberts 
took with his small mirror of only 20 inches aperture 
To take a case m point, it is interesting to com¬ 
pare the reproduction of the nebula NGt 1977 
in Orion taken with the 100-inch mirror with 
Roberts s reproduction m plate 17 in his volume of 
" Photographs of stars star-clusters and nebulae ” 
taken in 1889 and published in 1893 The exposure 
for Roberts’s photograph was 3 hours 23 minutes, 
while that with the 100-inch was 5 hours 40 minutes 
There is very little difference between these photo¬ 
graphs except the sharpness of the details and the 
greater contrast in light and shade, which in the 
loo inch Reproduction has been secured purposely by 
repeated copying 
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Research Items. 


Ethnology of Malta and Gozo —In the Journal 
of the Royal Anthropological Institute (yol In, 
1922) Mr L H Dudley Buxton publishes an ex¬ 
haustive essay on the ethnology of Malta and Gozo 
The skulls discovered in the course of excavation and 
examination of the existing population lead to some 
interesting conclusions The First Race, the Mega¬ 
lith builders, are certainly akin to the early and 
present inhabitants of North Africa, Sicily, Corsica, 
Sardinia, and Spain, all belonging to the Mediterranean 
races Their successors, the Second Race exhibit 
Armenoid characteristics, and were probably immi¬ 
grants from the eastern Mediterranean Their arrival 
probably occurred towards the end of the Bronze or 
in the Early Iron Age Armenoids with an admixture 
of Mediterranean blood, they probably came to Malta 
from Carthage They may have destroyed the 
previous inhabitants or they may have pursued 
methods of peaceful penetration At any rate, 
they established themselves firmly in Malta, and all 
later introduction of foreign blood has failed to raise 
the variation In later times there have been local 
variations, but the differences between Malta and Gozo 
are not greater than the differences between the 
general population of Malta and at least one, and 
possibly more of the more isolated villages 

1 reatmfnt of Leprosy —Iii a recent lecture 
delivered to the Royal Society of Arts and published 
in the Journal of the Society for May 18, p 452, Sir 
Leonard Rogers dealt with the problem of leprosy 
He estimates that at least three million lepers exist 
The disease is communicable though its mfectivity 
is veiy slight, and isolation of the infective cases is 
the only practical preventive measure Hitherto no 
effective treatment has been known, but during the 
last few years, and largely through the researches of 
Sir Leonard Rogers, certain derivatives of cbaul- 
moogra oil, an old Indian remedy for tuberculosis and 
leprosy, have been found to exert a beneficial action, 
and many of the treated cases have lost all signs of the 
disease and appear to be cured 

Giardias living in Man and other Animals — 
Gtardia I.amblia is a well-known protozoan parasite 
of the human intestine, and other similar parasites 
are met with in the intestinal tract of the rabbit, dog, 
and tadpole It has been supposed, therefore, that 
man may become infected from these lower animals 
In order to throw some light on this question, the 
various species have been critically examined by 
R W Hegner ( American Journ of Hygiene, vol a. 
No 4, pp 435 and 442) G duodenalts from the rabbit 
and G cams from the dog are considered to exhibit 
such differences in size, form, and structural details as 
to constitute species distinct from each other and from 
G Lamblta G agths from the tadpole is more like 
G amblia than the two others, but is sufficiently 
different to constitute a distinct species G alata, 
another giardia from the tadpole described by Kunstler 
and Gineste, is considered to be identical with G agths 

Cancer in Plants —The exhaustive researches of 
Erwin F Smith, of Washington, in the pathology of 
crown gall in plants have led him repeatedly to 
emphasise the resemblances between the abnormal 
growths which may be produced in plants by the 
experimental inoculation of Bacterium tutnefaciens 
and malignant tumours in animals According to 
his view, which is shared by Jensen, the bactena 
provide the stimulus at the beginning of the disease, 
which is then continued by the stimulated but 
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unmfected cells behaving as parasitic cells similar 
to cancer cells A careful re-investigatlon of the 
facts by W Robinson and H Walkden m Manchester 
(Annals of Botany, vol cxlvi, 1923, p 299) does not, 
however, bear out this interpretation They find 
that the careful examination of serial sections usually 
reveals the relatively close proximity of the causal 
bactena to the proliferating tissues, and that there 
is no evidence that the cells continue to grow in 
an abnormal way when they are removed from the 
immediate influence of the bacterium The analogy 
with animal cancer, in their view, wholly breaks 
down 

Fruit-growing in North Carolina —Supple 
ment No 19 to the U S Monthly Weather Review 
contains a discussion by Mr Henry J Cox, meteor¬ 
ologist, on ' Thermal Belts and Fruit-growing in 
North Carolina,” and an Appendix by Mr W N 
Hutt, former State Horticulturist, on “ Thermal 
Belts from the Horticultural View-point ” The 
whole subject is treated with minute detail, specially 
screened temperature observations having been taken 
at several fruit orchards and at different positions 
on the slopes of the same orchard The subject is 
well illustrated by plates and diagrams and the results 
obtained are scientifically manipulated Minimum 
temperature and its duration are the chief factors 
involved in the growing of fruit Valley floors 
must in nearly all cases be avoided unless means are 
available for orchard heating, since on critical nights 
of temperature inversion the thermometer at the 
bottom of valleys often falls 15° or 20® F and some¬ 
times even 25® or 30° F , lower than higher up on 
the slope Dense vegetation is responsible for great 
loss of heat through radiation, and a cultivated 
orchard is therefore warmer than one planted in 
grass The topography of a region is paramount 
The Appendix shows the differences of temperature 
at 16 stations, and a summary of the horticultural 
data, such as first bloom full bloom, and bloom all 
shed, of apples and peaches, with the cause and 
date of injury where experienced, and the yield 
Much of the damage sustained is due to cold-air 
traps or frost pockets In some years a heavy 
yield of grapes is secured, while apples are a failure, 
this being due to the later blooming period of grapes * 
The apple tree is normally an alternate bearer, and 
the heavy dram on the energies of the trees one year 
is usually followed by a weaker bud development 
and lighter crop the following season 

Miocene Cichlid Fish from Haiti —Prof T D A 
Cockerell describes and figures under the name of 
Cichlasoma woodrtngt, n sp, an interesting fossil 
fish from the Miocene of Haiti (Proc U S Nat Mus , 
vol Ixm art 7) Cichlid fish abound in South and 
Central America and in tropical Africa, while fossil 
representatives have been found in Algeria (Palaeo- 
chromis) and In the Eocene of Wyoming (Pnscacara) 

Six species or races of Cichlasoma are living to-day 
in Cuba, and the question arises whether these last 
are an invasion from the south or the remains of 
a once widely distributed Antillean fauna Prof 
Cockerell is inclined to hold the latter view 

The Formation of Vitamin -A— It has beefa 
known for some time that the only source of vita- 
min-A is the plant, and that the green parts are richer 1 , ^ 
in it than the colourless parts are Dr Katharine 
Coward has carried the investigation further, add ,r 
her results are given in two papers jbn the Bmhtmim \ 
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Journal (vol 17, No i, 1923) She shows first, that 
light Is necessary for the formation of vitanun-A, 
although neither chlorophyll, carbon dioxide nor 
oxygen need be present It can also be formed in the 
almost complete absence of calcium A further clue 
was given by the apparent close association of the 
lipochrome pigments (carotene, etc ) with vitamin-A in 
various articles of diet It had indeed been suggested 
that the two substances might be identical But tins 
was disproved by Drummond The orange-yellow 
pigment, carotene, is well known as giving the colour 
to carrots Dr Coward found, however that flowers 
or parts of flowers, exposed to light, if they contained 
carotene also contained vitamin-A, and that absence 
of the pigment meant absence of the vitamin But 
both may be present in tissues not exposed to light, 
as in the root of the carrot Evidence is given that 
the vitamin has been transported to the root from 
the leaves Although the investigator ventures no 
hypothesis on the matter, it seems highly probable 
from the necessity of both light and carotene for 
the production of vitamin-A, that the pigment acts 
as an optical sensitiser, similar to chlorophyll for 
the formation of formaldehyde It would be of 
interest to know whether the rays absorbed by 
carotene are the most eflective 


Structure of Carbon Monoxide and Nitrogfn 
—In an interesting paper in the Proceedings of the 
Physico-Mathematical Society of Japan for April, 
H Nagaoka discusses the band spectra of nitrogen 
and carbon monoxide He starts with the assumption 
put forward by Langmuir that the external electron 
configurations of the two gases are very similar The 
band spectra, which are presumably due to the exter¬ 
nal electrons of the molecule, should therefore be in 
close agreement This is shown to be the case, with 
small differences indicating slight peculiarities of 
structure The author then remarks that the ratio 
of the specific heats of the two gases cannot be 
accounted for on the assumption of Langmuir that 
the two nuclei are in the same cube (a difficulty 
pointed out by Partington in 1921), and he therefore 
proposes another model for the gases, in which two 
cubes are joined at an edge This would give the 
correct value of 1 ao The two connecting electrons 
in the edge are pulled together by the nuclei, so that 
the resulting external electronic arrangement is that 
of two tapering six-faced figures connected by a 
narrow neck The author points out that the values 
of the ratio of the specific neats can serve as a useful 
entenon in differentiating between possible and 
impossible electron configurations 

Photo-electric Conductivity of Crystals — 
A number of contributions to our knowledge of 
this subject have been made during the past three 
years by Drs B Gudden and B Pohl, of the Uni¬ 
versity of Gottingen, in communications to the 
Zetlscmft far Physth and the Pkysikahsche Zeit- 
schrift, and a short summary of these is given in the 
issue of Dte Naiurmssenschaften for May ii They 
find that all crystals with high refractive indices 
possess this conductivity, and that when with¬ 
drawn from the influence of light, they are insulators, 
when expbsed to it they show an initial conductivity 
which is relatively large and proportional to the 
energy of the incident light When the wave-length 
of the light is altered, the quotient of the quantity 
of electricity transmitted divided by the energy of the 
light incident shows the usual maxim dm at the wave¬ 
length of greatest absorption, but when it is calcu¬ 
lated for the energy of the light absorbed, it continues 
to Increase towards the longer waves and eventually 
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becomes a linear function of the wave-length Over 
this region the authors consider that the observations 
justify the conclusion that one quantum of light energy 
absorbed gives nse to one electron in the crystal 

Ammonium Sulphides —Although a solution of 
ammonium sulphide has been in use in the laboratory 
for many years, the anhydrous substances are not 
well known The solid compounds NH 4 HS and 
(NH,),S were said to have been obtained by Bmeau 
m 1838 39 by the interaction of gaseous ammonia 
and hydrogen sulphide in the required proportions 
by volume, but doubt was thrown on the formation 
of the second comjxiund by experiments of Bloxani 
in 1895 The matter has been reinvestigated by 
Thomas and Riding whose experiments are described 
m the May issue of the Journal of the Chemical 
Society Anhydrous NH 4 HS is best prepired by 
alternately passing ammonia and hydrogen sulphide 
into dry ether Attempts to prepare (NH 4 ) t S were 
not very successful The prolonged action of 
ammonia on the hydrosulphide m ether produced no 
sulphide, but on the addition of alcohol a yellow oil 
separated which on standing gave some transparent 
cubic crystals believed to be (NH 4 !,S The research 
throws very little light on the formation of the 
latter substance, but the method of preparation of 
NH 4 HS is a convenient one 

Absorption Spectra and Aiomic Structure— 
In the CompUs rendus of the Paris Academy of 
Sciences for April 23 M Victor Henri derives from 
the study of the absorption spectra of a large number 
of substances both m solution and in the state of 
vapour, some important conclusions bearing on 
Bohr’s theory of atomic structure He shows that 
the absorption spectrum of a solutidn may be either 
one composed of narrow bands (10 30 A) disposed 
in regular senes, or one of broad bands (200 500 A) , 
in a few cases both types of bands are present, but 
the narrow ones then occur only in the less refrangible 
regions When the vapour of the substance is examined, 
the narrow bands of the solution are replaced by fine 
lines while the broad bands of the solution appear 
also in the vapour as unresolved bands He explains 
the narrow bands by the theory of quanta, the 
molecule berng supposed to possess a senes of 
stationary states, of which the energy is determined 
by the movements of the electrons atoms and the 
molecule He distinguishes four cases When the 
molecule contains only a single double bond, such 
as C =C, C —O, C =N N -O, the other atomic 
groups in the molecule being all saturated only 
broad bands are afforded either by the solution or 
the vapour When the molecule is as simple as 
possible but contains two or more groups with 
double bonds narrow bands are given by the solution 
and fine lines by the vapour, distributed in senes 
conformably to the theory of quanta When the 
two double bonds are removed by the introduction 
of CH„ the narrow bands run together and form 
wide tends both in the solution and the vapour 
When the molecule is rendered more complex by the 
substitution of more and more complicated groups 
of atoms, the narrow bands of the solution enlarge 
and the fine lines of the vapour fuse together, so 
that eventually a complicated molecule shows only 
broad continuous bands He therefore finally con¬ 
cludes that for molecules containing only one double 
bond, the first postulate of Bohr is inapplicable, 
only the second postulate being valid , whereas for 
molecules with two adjacent double bonds both 
postulates apply, the first berng determined by the 
existence of an electric polarity in the molecule 
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South-Eastern Union 

'"FHE twenty-eighth annual congress of the South- 
L Eastern Union of Scientific Societies was held 
at Maidstone on May 30-June 2 inclusive Dr Alex 
Hill occupied the presidential chair in succession 
to Sir Charles F Close The headquarters of the 
Congress were at the Museum, where members were 
given every convenience by the curator, Mr J H 
Allchin and the assistant curator, Mr H J Elgar 

The Mayor opened the meetings by welcoming 
members and delegates at the Town Hall, where the 
ancient maces and charters were exhibited and 
described by Mr W H Day one of the secretaries, 
and Mr W Dale Visits followed to various ancient 
buildings 111 the town of which the town possesses a 
large number All Saints Church was visited by 
more than a hundred members, and was described 
by Mr Dale The church was built in 1395 by 
Archbishop Courtenay and, although renovated in 
the last century, remains m practically its original 
condition, showing in its fine delicate and lofty 
columns and its windows the best of the perpendicular 
characteristics A very fine set of the original 
oaken sedilia, with elaborately carved canopies, were 
seen and about a score of ancient miserere seats in 
the choir, which when tipped up have a small seat 
beneath giving a sort of rest for tired singers 
and others Hard by is the Archbishop s Palace, 
a stately Elizabethan budding now used as a welfare 
centre with wainscoted rooms and old carving 
The interesting building known as the tithe barn, 
with external stone staircase, was also seen Near 
at hand and completing the group of ecclesiastical 
buildings is the massive gateway to the old monks’ 
college while all were close to the slope leading down 
to the Medway, much used in early days for travel 
and transit The refectory of the Guild of Corpus 
Christi, in Earl Street dating from the fourteenth 
century was next visited As a fine piece of 
medusval architecture, it deserves a better ute than 
to be used by a brewery for the making of barrels 
It is in dilapidated condition, but the fine roof and 
the beautiful windows give an idea of its former 
magnificence It has a dole window For nearly 
three centuries it was occupied by the Grammar 
School until 1871 Another party of members 
visited at the same time the bacteriological and 
chemical laboratories of the Kent County Council, 
under the guidance of Dr C Ponder and Mr F W 
F Arnaud 

Dr Alex Hill's presidential address was on 
' Antipodean Flora ’ and in this he gave some 
interesting facts of the mimicry practised by certain 
plants observed by him dunng his journey round the 
world Reference was made to the possibility of the 
isolation of the Australian flora having been accom¬ 
plished by the dividing-up and the shifting of the 
land-masses of the Indo-Australian continent in 
accordance with what has come to be known as 
Wegener’s theory The means by which eucalyptus 
and other trees adapt themselves to a rainfall of 
8 or 9 inches were described Exploring the caves 
at Yallmgup, the root of a jarrah tree was met with 
which had gone down 120 feet m search of water 

The morning session of the second day of the 
meeting was devoted to botanical papers, and Sir 
David Pram spoke on “ The Story of some Common 
Garden Plants," the potato, the artichoke, and others 
being dealt with A paper by Mr Robert Paulson on 
the " Fungus Root *' followed In the afternoon 
three excursions were arranged Geologists went to 
the Aylesford gravel pits and to a Kentish Rag 
quarry Botanists followed Dr A B Rendle on an 
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enjoyable ramble, while a large party visited Alhngton 
Castle, by permission of Sir Martin Conway A 
castle is thought to have occupied the site in 
Saxon times, and to have been demolished by the 
Danes prior to their traditional defeat at Aylesford 
Owned by Harold Godwin's brother, Ulnoth, it 
passed into Norman hands and was rebuilt As it 
appears to-day, it is for the most part the work of 
Sir Stephen de Pencester, who fortified it in the 
reign of Edward I , in about 1281 Tudor additions 
were made The famous Sir Thomas Wyatt was 
once the owner, and as leader of the rebellion to 
oppose the Spanish marriage of Queen Mary, he 
suffered the usual fate on its failure Tennyson lays 
the first scene of the second act of ” Queen Mary ' m 
the court of Alhngton Castle In the evening the 
Mayor and Mayoress (Councillor and Miss Wallis) 
received the Union m the Museum 
The third day was devoted to papers in connexion 
with the Regional Survey Section Mr Victor F 
Branford gave an address on The Natural and the 
Social Sciences ’ a paper which will later be printed 
in full A lecture by Mr F W F Arnaud on 
“ Vitamins ” reviewed the history of the discovery 
of these elusive bodies and showed the present 
position of our knowledge of the subject Botanical 
and archaeological excursions followed The famous 
Coldrum burial place was visited, and a description 
given by Mr W H Cook Hailing burial-place 
followed where the site was shown from which the 
only Aungnacian skeleton found in this country was 
exhumed and where true implements of that culture 
were found In the evening a lecture by Mr Reginald 
A Smith, of the British Museum, was delivered on 
" Prehistoric Man in Kent ’’ The most ancient re¬ 
mains, those found by Benjamin Hamson, of Ightham, 
are well represented in the Maidstone Museum 

On the morning of the last day of the meeting, a 
masterly address was given by Prof E B Poulton 
on ‘ Recent Advances and Discovenes in the Study 
of Entomology ” The afternoon was devoted to 
visiting various megalithic remains in the district 
The " Countless ” Stones proved of great interest 
They consist of about twenty large ancl small stones, 
and appear to be the thrown-down remains of more 
than one dolmen or, as was suggested, of a double 
row of standing stones Some of them are sarsens, 
but the majority are apparently Greensand or 
Wealden sandstones An old record was found, 
showing that they were thrown down by a farmer 
by the aid of gunpowder towards the end of the 
eighteenth century Kits Coty House was next seen, 
and a description given by Mr W Dale The 
" house ” is fenced round and is now safely looked 
after by the Office of Works The stones are prob¬ 
ably sarsens and have been shaped to the necessary 
requirements of the builders Discussion ensued as 
to the origin of the name the dolmen bears The 
guide-book derivation from Catigem was not thought 
quite satisfactory It is said that a shepherd named 
Kit made it his dwelliflg, and it may once have been 
Kit’s Cottage The so called White Horse Stone 
was then visited, another saxsen about which some 
fantastic romance has been weaved A noticeable 
point about these megaliths is that they bear many 
cup-shaped hollows, but geologists agree that these 
may be due entirely to weathering Helve laptctda 
was found on the White Horse Stone 
The Congress was very successfully earned through, 
and the local secretanes, Messrs W H Day and J 
W Bridge, were congratulated upon the arrangements 
they had made 
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The Constitution of the Alloys of Iron and Nickel 

'T'HE joint paper by Dr Hanson of the National I state of affairs The liquidus curve drops con- 
I Physical Laboratory, and Mr J R Freeman tinuously and much more slowly than hitherto from 


jun, of the United States Bureau of Standards, 


minimum at C (1436° C), the trough being 


the above subject, presented at the May meeting very shallow, and then rises continuously to D, the 
of the Iron and Steel Institute, is one of groat value melting point of pure nickel (1452 0 C ) Over the 
Of the elements used for alloying with iron for whole ol this range there is complete miscibility 
scientific and industrial purposes, none is more between the metals in the solid state Nickel 
important than nickel Moreover, the fact that it therefore, is much more soluble in y than in 4 iron, 
is an invariable constituent of meteoric iron, which and the alloys consist when just solid of a continuous 
may be regarded as a natural nickel-iron alloy, has senes of solid solutions The solidus between 
invested the question of the equilibnum of these B and D has however not been determined by 
two elements with a high degree of interest Its deter- expenments and is shown dotted The authors 
mination however has presented serious problems, state however that it is very close to the ltqmdus 
due, on one hand, to the high melting ranges of line, and throughout the range from B to D all 
the alloys and consequent pyrometnc difficulties, the alloys have very sharp freezing points similar 
and, on the other hand, to the difficulty of preparing to those of pure substances Clearly therefore, 
the alloys free from carbon Three years ago Dr the temperature range between the liquidus and 
and Mrs Hanson earned out a revision of the con- solidus is very small 


stitution of these alloys at 11 is-isrt <■ ■ swsc 

temperatures below 900° C IRON-NICKEL ALLOYS 

The present publication ____ 

completes this work nght t f" 

up to the liquidus of the K __ M 

system V\ b 

The alloys were prepared ,i« ——-isoo 

by melting the purest 1 __ 

matenals available in a 80 T7 • 80 

" carbon nng ’ furnace v X!- - -- M 

50-gram melts were made /; _ c. _ 

in cmcibles of fused alu- « p. .— - — - O j— :_• ■■■ . —yg - *> 

mina enclosed m a refrac- l __^_ 

tory muffle made of a 80 ' T 80 

mixture of China clay with |400 , ___ __ l4eo 

10 per cent of alumina c 

Purified nitrogen was passed -----—-—-—- - - --- - 

into the muffle to prevent nickel- ~«««t * 

oxidation of the melt In F,a * 

taking coohngi curves the 

melts were inoculated by means of a sawdust of It is alwavs difficult to determine the exact position 
iron or nickel for the pure metals or a mixture of of the minimum point of two curve* of shallow 
the two for the alloys, which prevented supercooling inclination, and between 65 and 70 per cent the 
Platinum rhodium thermo - couples suitably pro freezing point curve was found to be approximately 
tected were used for determining the temperatures, constant so that the exact location of C cannot 
but they rapidly deteriorated with use and in the be stated nearer than between these limits Within 
case of the alloys rich m iron possessing the highest the same range a second and ^smaller arrest point 


It is alwavs difficult to determine the exact position 


melting points of the senes, it was necessary to was observed between 2° and 5 0 below the liquidus 
discard from one to two inches of the wire at the These are shown in the diagram The authors have 
bulb end after each determination and remake the carefully tested whether these indicate the existence 
junction The authors succeeded in keeping errors of a eutectic but with negative results and their 
in temperature measurement due to couple con- conclusion is that C is the < omposition corresponding 


tamination, within z° 

The results are shown in diagrammatic form in Fig 
It will be seen that starting from pure iron t 
liquidus curve drops from 1530 s to 1502 s at a cc 


e con- conclusion is that C is the < omposition corresponding 
to a minimum in the freezing point of a continuous 
1 Fig 1 series of solid solutions 

>n the In the latter half of the paper an account is 
a con- given of attempts made to differentiate by means 


centration of about 5 8 per cent of nickel Over of the microscope between 4 and 7 iron, and to 
this range J iron separates The solidus is the fine establish the fact that the change from one to 
AEB Within this triangle liquid and crystals the other is accompanied by a recrystaUisation of 
co-exist The area AEG represents the limits of the matenal Transformations in iron and iron- 
existence of S iron Below G 4 iron inverts to 7 nickel alloys take place so rapidly on cooling that 
It is somewhat remarkable that this transformation it is impossible to preserve by quenching the S and 7 


apidly raided by the addition of nickel, as shown modifications Accordingly attempts were made to 

line GE. and 3 per cent of thus element is stereotype the structures existing at high tempera- 
«... -- hv inn* turps bv a vacuum etching of polished surfaces 


sufficient to raise the transformation point by — - * . .. , - ,z . . 

The line EFB represents the equihbnum between previously prepared No clear indications, however, 

d iron, y iron and liquid, and its meaning may be were obtained, and the surface markings on the 

expressed in the following way —Solid E (4 iron) 1- specimens after this treatment were very complex 

liquid ( 0 ) react to form solid F (7 iron) The exact Experiments were carried out on polished specimens 


liquid (0) react to form solid F (7 iron) The exact Expen 
position of the point F has not yet been determined placed 
The expenments thus indicate that the maximum at 20 r 


narrow silica tubes filled with nitrogen 
pressure, which were inserted in a furnace 


solubility of nickel in 4 iron is 3 per cent, and that at 1300 s C Two tubes were used After two hours 
this occurs at a temperature of about 1500 s at the above temperature, one of them was removed 


To the nght of B there is 
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entirely different I and cooled quickly, the other ' 
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to 1450° C (within the « range) and similarly cooled* 
On examination, a striking difference in structure 
between the two was found, constituting evidence 
that there is a distinct change in crystal structure 
at the J to 7 transformation This may be re¬ 
garded as a confirmation of Westgren’s conclu¬ 


sion, 1 based on X-ray analysis, that i and y 1 roti 
are constitutionally different He found that the 
former has a body-centred and the latter a face- 
centred cubic lattice H C H C 


1 Journal of the Iron and Stool Institute, 193a, No 1 p 3, 


The Indian Eclipse Expedition, 1922 1 


nr HE story of an expedition to observe the total 
1 eclipse of the sun, seen under the most perfect 
atmospheric conditions, but which failed to achieve 
any results, is described by Mr Evershed in the report 
before us Mr Evershed r s programme was of a high- 
class order, and those who know him and his great 
ingenuity m the construction and manipulation of 
astronomical apparatus will share his regret at his 
extreme misfortune on this occasion 

Originally Mr Evershed proposed to occupy the 
Maidive Islands as his observing station but, owmg 
to difficulties of transportation he and his party 
went to Wallal, near Broome, situated on the north¬ 
west coast of Australia and joined Dr Campbell s 
expedition For the Einstein effect he took out 
with him a 12-inch photo-visual lens particularly well 
adapted for this problem, giving, as he states, " a 
large field of good definition and a larger scale than 
the lenses used previously, or that would be likely 
'to be used by other expeditions 1 It was worked in 
conjunction with a 16 inch coelostat, and it was the 
erratic behaviour of this instrument that spoilt the 
results In spite of constructing a new tangent screw 
and refigunng the teeth of the driving sector to 
secure better driving qualities, the fifteen seconds 
exposure plates showed movement of the star images 
and poor definition of the corona due to the bad 
driving of the coelostat Two short exposure plates 
were badly fogged " in some unexplained way over 
two-thirds of the surface, but otherwise the remaining 
portion showed the ends of the coronal streamers 
beautifully defined 

The second main effort of the expedition was to 
photograph with large dispersion the spectrum of the 
corona on the cast and west limbs simultaneously, in 
order to determine the displacement of the green 
corona line due to the solar rotation, and to secure a 
more accurate wave-length of this line Here again 
disappointment was experienced, for the corona line, 
did not appear at all on any of the plates owing, 
probably to the unusual faintness of this radiation at 
this eclipse Perhaps Mr Evershed rather courted 
disaster on this occasion sis it is generally conceded 
that during the time at and near a minimum of solar 
activity this radiation is also near a minimum of 
brightness 


Indian Eolipm Expedition to WnUal Western Australia, 
K S (Kodaikanal Observatory, Bulletin No 73 ) 


It will be remembered that the Greenwich expedi¬ 
tion to Christmas Island purposely eliminated the use 
of a coelostat in its work by taking out a complete 
equatorial photographic telescope This was done 
because experience at the eclipse of May 29, 1919, 
seemed to suggest that the definition of the star 
images on the astrographic plates was poor, owing 
probably to the distortion of the coelostat mirror by 
the heat of the sun Mr Evershed’s view regarding 
the employment of a coelostat is that it is " good for 
the Einstein effect For only with a coelostat is it 
practically possible to get an adequate scale " That 
he is emphatic on the point is shown by his statement 
that " the question of the coelostat mirror introducing 
complications is, I think, a bogy Plane mirrors 
can now be constructed of large size and perfect 
figure, and experience with mirrors, good and bad, 
has shown that little is to be feared from distortion 
of the surface when the silvering is fresh and good, 
and simple precautions are taken " 

In the opinion of the present writer, the great 
drawback to the use of a mirror during eclipses, 
whether mounted as a coelostat or siderostat, is due 
to the change of figure of the plane surface of the 
mirror, which causes an alteration in the position of 
the focus of the object glass On many occasions 
during eclipse expeditions, although extreme care 
had been taken to secure a " perfect ’’ focus on star 
spectra at night (the mirror then being comparatively 
cool), the focus was quite different for the solar 
spectrum during the daytime Thus during eclipse 
work it was always found most necessary to watch very 
carefully the disappearing crescent of the sun on the 
ground glass almost right up to the time of totality, 
and if necessary alter the position of focus accordingly * 

It is satisfactory to note that Mr Evershed did not 
return to India with an empty bag During a short 
stay at Broome on the return loumey he set up the 
16-inch siderostat and 12-inch lens and succeeded in 
obtaining a good high dispersion spectrum of Canopus 
and Achernar to use in connexion with his work on 
the spectrum of Sinus 

Dunne this expedition Mr Evershed was ably 
assisted by Mrs Evershed and by Mr Everson of the 
physics department of the University of Western 
Australia William J S Lockyer 

■ See Phil Tram Hoy Soc A, voL 198, p 406 


Liberal Education 1 

/""AN Saturday, June 9, a conference of educationists 
L' m Yorkshire was held in the University of 
Leeds under the presidency of the vice-chancellor, 
Sir Michael Sadler, in response to a widespread 
desire to discuss certain questions affecting the 
supply of full-time education for boys and girls 
beyond the age of eleven years, and the choice of 
subjects m the School Examinations In order to 
make the conference widely representative of educa¬ 
tional opinion m Yorkshire, invitations were issued 
to the local education authorities, the universities, 
NO. 2799, VOL III] 


Secondary Schools 

the training colleges, secondary schools, associations 
of secondary and elementary teachers, and other 
persons of educational experience Upwards of 270 
representatives attended the conference and were 
welcomed by the pro-chancellor, Mr E G Arnold 
In an introductory speech, the chairman referred 
to the growing desire for wider opportunities of a 
liberal education in various ports Of the world? 
This desire cannot be wholly explained as due to' 
self-regarding motives. Ambition for advancement 
is no doubt a strong motive, but is not in itself 
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blameworthy, especially when cherished by parents 
for their children Sir Michael Sadler believes the 
movement has its counterpart in the movement 
towards greater freedom in self-government, and its 
deepest sources lie in a desire for liberty and the 
more generous development of human personality 
Enlightenment and self-discipline are the two in¬ 
separable sides of a true liberal education The force 
behind the desire for such an education is so powerful 
that it is the part of wisdom not to disregard it 
He thinks that a liberal education begins away back 
in elementary education and extends beyond the 
limits of university education, that some of its 
indispensable factors cannot be tested by examma 
turn , and that it may be Secured through diverse 
curricula, provided that in every curriculum a 
humanising spirit prevails 

Certain resolutions were thereafter submitted to 
the conference After a lengthy and mterestmg 
discussion, in which a large number of delegates 
took part, the following motion was adopted "That 
representations be made to the Board of Education 
urging the pressing need of further provision (by 
legislative change, if necessary) for the full-time 
education of boys and girls up to the age of sixteen, 
to include instruction of vary mg types ” To this 
was added an addendum in favour of the pressing 
need of joint action between elementary and secondary 
branches of the Board of Education with the view 
of such provision and the closer combination of 
elementary and higher education It is perfectly 
evident that there exists a large body of opinion in 
Yorkshire strongly m favour of greater facilities for 
education beyond the age of eleven and up to the 
age of sixteen It is not so clear that opinion has 
^definitely crystallised out as to the form this educa¬ 
tion should take County Alderman Jackson, chair¬ 


/, 


man of the West Riding Education Committee, 
expressed the opinion that the atmosphere of the 
mine and factory is not suitable for children between 
fourteen and sixteen , at that age they should be 
in cultured surroundings Without doubt he ex¬ 
pressed the views of an overwhelming majority of 
those present 

On the question of greater variety in curricula a 
discussion arose as to the desirability or otherwise 
of creating a new type of school in which instruction 
might bo given of a kind different from that now 
normally offered in the secondary school It was 
argued with some cogency that such a school might 
come to be looked upon as a school inferior in grade, 
providing an education of an inferior type not¬ 
withstanding the suitability of the courses of in¬ 
struction provided by it for the particular purpose 
There is the danger too, of segregating one class of 
children Undoubtedly the great bulk of the pupils 
who would attend such schools would be drawn from 
the elementary schools It is quite evident that many 
members of the conference would view with disfavour 
any further differentiation of schools while accepting 
the principle of greater differentiation of curricula 
Obviously to them the logical position is to demand 
a common name for all full-time education, whatever 
its type, between the ages of eleven and sixteen 

Sir Henry Hadow, vice-chancellor of the Uni¬ 
versity of Sheffield, in an interesting speech 
introduced a motion which, while welcoming the 
greater freedom in the choice of subjects tor the 
first School Examinations now allowed by the 
Joint Matriculation Board of the Northern Uni¬ 
versities, expressed the opinion that there should be 
greater freedom in regard to the groupings of courses 
for the Higher Certificate The motion was agreed 
to unanimously 


Rothamsted Experimental Station 

Annual Visitahon 

AT the invitation of Lord Bledisloe, chairman of 
**■ the Lawes Agricultural Trust Committee, a 
number of guests representing various agricultural 
interests visited the Rothamsted Experimental 
Station on Wednesday, June 13, for the annual 
inspection of the fields and laboratories 

The morning was occupied in a tour of some of the 
experimental plots, including two of the classical 
fields—Broadbalk, on which wheat is grown con¬ 
tinuously, and Hoos, where barley is similarly grown 
TI\pse have been for many years of the utmost value 
and interest to agriculturists in general, and the 
oppbrtunity was taken to show the visitors some of 
toe other plots laid down to test points that had, 

•directly and indirectly, arisen from the results of 
these classical experiments Among these may be 
mentioned the top-dressing senes, designed to 
ascertain how the yield of the crop is influenced by 
spring dressings of artificial fertilisers applied in 
varying amounts and at various times , the malting 
barley senes, in which the relation between malting 
value and manunal treatment is beiug examined, 
and the residual value of different manures on the 
succeeding crops On this latter field the crop this 
year is clover, and the beneficial effect of previous 
Organic manures, m particular cake-fed dung, is most 
-striking 

After luncheon Lord Bledisloe bnefly reviewed the 
purpose and recent progress of toe Station He laid 
(Stress on the care that Is taken to avoid the erection 
'* M. water-tight partitions between the scientific 
* r and the practical farmer, without in any way 
$ the work of fundamental investigation, on 
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which the application of science to agriculture is of 
necessity founded Lord Bledisloe also referred to a 
number of the external activities of the Station, as 
indicative of the efforts made to keep in touch with 
the whole life of the countryside 
Sir E J Russell, director of the Station, then gave 
his statement on the work of the Station during the 
past year 1 he reorganisation of the laboratones 
has been completed and the experimental work on 
the farm will shortly follow suit Very considerable 
progress has been made in extending the outside 
centres the experimental fields on the Woburn 
farm are now in charge of Rothamsted, and Dr 
Voelcker, who for many years has been in charge at 
Woburn, has consented to continue the work 
Through the generosity of Mr F D Simon the use 
of an extensive farm—Leadon Court Herefordshire 
—has been given to the Station and under the 
management of Mr J C Brown an extensive trial 
of the soiling system is being carried out In addi¬ 
tion the Station has many centres on farms through¬ 
out the country, at each of which a repetition of a 
carefully designed experimental programme is bemg 
carried out By this means it is possible in a com¬ 
paratively short time to obtain trustworthy informa¬ 
tion on the degree to which the results of field trials 
at Rothamsted are modified at centres possessing 
different soil and climatic conditions The work is 
being carried out at present on malting barley and • 
potatoes with especial reference to the action of 
artificial fertilisers, and wherever possible the aid 
and support of the industrial organisations concerned 
have been enlisted 
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Passing on to the work in progress in the labora¬ 
tories, Sir John discussed it under its three main 
headings,—the cultivation of the soil the feeding of 
the crops, and the maintenance of healthy conditions 
of plant work In connexion with the work on soil 
cultivation and the physical properties of the soil he 
stated that the Empire Cotton-growing Corporation 
has given a substantial sum for the development of 
this work as it is convinced that questions of soil 
physics are of great importance m those parts of the 
Empire where cotton is grown Among other recent 
developments are apicultural investigations and work 
on the control of insect pests by means of parasites 
The New Zealand Government has been supplied 
with parasites of certain pests,—the earwig pear slug 
larvae and pear leaf image,—which cause extensive 
damage m that country 

Sir Matthew Wallace also spoke of the value of 
the work at Rothamsted to the practical farmer He 
compared the present wave of agricultural depression 
with that of 1880 when he started farming and said 
that the comparison made him optimistic for the future 
The close relations that must exist between research 
centres and agricultural colleges if both are to keep 
ahead of the times were alluded to by Principal M J 
R Dunstan of the Royal Agricultural College, 
Cirencester Mr George Dallas, of the Workers 
Union, said he was very greatly encouraged by the 
attention now being devoted by the Ministry of 
Agriculture and Stations like Rothamsted to the 
improvement of the lot of the farm labourer He 
expressed the opinion that the recent increase of 
educational facilities will be of great benefit to the 
whole industry, and further it will help to prevent 
the departure of the best and keenest men from the 
land 

In the afternoon the visitors made a bnef inspection 
of the work in progress in the laboratories 


New Principle of Therapeutic Inoculation 

I N collaboration with I Colebrook and E J Storer, 
Sir Almroth Wright published m the l ancet 
(February 24 March 3 and xo) an elaborate com¬ 
munication which is an expansion of a special 
lecture delivered before the Royal Society of Medicine 
in November 36 1922 It is entitled " New Principles 
of Therapeutic Inoculation 
The new principles may be best understood by a 
bnef reference to the older principles which they are 
intended to augment or replace In the therapeutic 
inoculation for infective disease, it has hitherto been 
the custom following Sir Almroth Wnght’s earlier 
work to inoculate the infected individual with a 
vaccine prepared with the virus with which the 
individual is infected While the results m chronic 
infections have been on the whole excellent, there 
has been disappointment m the cases m which a 
heavy infection of a septicaemic type occurred This 
was due to a certain extent to the fact that the 
elaboration of specific protective substances was a 
matter of time and the state of the individual might 
be such that he was incapable of elaborating protective 
substances at all 

For a long tune, however, it was known that non¬ 
specific bacteria, or indeed substances not bacterial 
m origin at all, might be employed to augment quickly 
the patient’s resistance by a process, it was thought, 
of leucocytosis and phagocytosis While not agree¬ 
ing with this suggested action, Sir Almroth Wright, 
by many new and ingenious technical methods, 
shows that what he calls an " epiphylactic ’’ response 
may be evoked by bacteria which art not identical 
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with those with which the patient is infected This 
epiphylactic response occurs when inoculation is made 
into the blood in vivo or even in vitro, and takes place 
immediately by an extrusion of opsonic and bacteri¬ 
cidal elements from the leucocytes—an ectocytic 
rather than a phagocytic process These ectocytic 
substances are polytropic in character, t e they act 
not only on the homologous but also on heterologous 
bacteria 

There is, in fact, a non-specific immunity, and it is 
this which Wnght and ms collaborators aim at 
producing to tide the patient over the critical days 
of his severe infection The process adopted is named 
“ immuno-transfusion,” and consists of the incorpora¬ 
tion of healthy human blood which in vivo or in vitro 
has been made, by inoculation, to develop an adequate 
epiphylactic response and is laden with protective 
substances Tn this process it is clearly pointed out 
that quantitative determinations are of the utmost 
importance, as a dose of antigen optimal for one 
patient may be highly detrimental for another The 
methods recommended are complicated, and treatment 
of severe cases of generalised sepsis if it is to be 
successful, must lie m the hands of highly trained 
serologists 


University and Educational Intelligence 

Aberdeen —The Blackwell prize for IQ23 has been 
awarded to Mr F C Diack, the subject of the essay 
being ' The Sculptured and Inscribed Stones of the 
North-east and North of Scotland 

The University Court has appointed the following 
lecturers to the newly instituted grade of reader in 
their respective subjects Geography Mr J M Far- 
lane, bacteriology Dr J Cruickshank, public 
health Dr J P Kmloch , embryology, Dr A Low 

Prof C R Marshall has been appointed John 
Farquhar Thomson lecturer on Ihe Human Body ” 
for the year 1923-4 

Cambridge —Mr J Barcroft, King’s College Dr 
Adrian, Trinity College, and Dr Hartridge, King’s 
College, have been reappointed reader m physiology. 
University lecturer in physiology and University 
lecturer in the physiology of the senses respectively , 
Mr A H Peake, St John’s College, and Mr T 
Peel, Magdalene College, have been reappointed as 
demonstrators of mechanism and applied mechanics 
Senior studentships have been awarded by the 
Royal Commissioners for the Exhibition of 1851 to 
D Stockdale King’s College, and J H Qua^tel, 
Trinity College 

Shlffifi d —An anonymous gift of 20 000/ has 
been accepted by the University for the purpose of 
founding an undergraduate scholarship ana a number 
of post-graduate scholarships The undergraduate 
scholarship is to be in the faculty of pure science, 
and is restricted to boys from King Edward VII 
School, Sheffield The post-graduate scholarslups 
are to enable graduates to pursue research in ferrous 
or non-ferrous metallurgy 


At a meeting of the trustees of the Albert Kahn 
Travelling Fellowships Foundation on June 14, Mr 
W Randerson was elected to the fellowship for 1923 
Mr Randerson was educated at the Imperial College 
of Science, South Kensington, and during this year 
has been a research fellow of the Salters’ Institute of 
Industrial Chemistry, recently he obtained the 
degree of M Sc (London) for a thesis on the chemistry 
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of the soil solution The value of the award, which 
is to enable a student of proved intellectual attain 
ment to enjoy a year’s travel for research is again to 
be ioooi 

The British Research Association for the Woollen 
and Worsted Industries is to award shortly a number 
of research fellowships and advanced scholarships 
The fellowships which are tenable in the first place 
for one year, are of the annual value of 200/ Ihe 
advanced scholarships, also of one years tenure, 
carry a maintenance grant and are designed to 
afford opportunity for specialisation They are 
tenable either in Great Britain or abroad Applica 
tions for fellowships must reach the secretary of the 
Association at Torridon, Headmgley, Leeds before 
July 21, and should contain particulars of the 
candidate 9 training and experience 

An article by Mr H A L I isher m the Empire 
Review for June surveys the progress of education 
m the Fmpire since 1911, the date of the last Imperial 
Educational Conference It has been marked in the 
Dominions by a development of university and college 
influence even more remarkable than the similar 
development in Great Britain and by a quite notice 
able family resemblance between the expedients 
adopted in the various parts of the Empire for dealing 
with school and college problems As examples of 
this resemblance he cites the Ontario Continuation 
Schools enactment modelled on the British Act of 1918 
theraisingof the school age in Alberta to 15 Tasmania s 
new separate infant department, and Queensland’s ex¬ 
tended scheme of medical inspection There has been 
likewise a very general augmentation of teachers’ 
salaries but this has failed conspicuously to meet 
the needs of the situation in sparsely populated tracts 
of country The Director of Education in Manitoba 
writes of inexperienced girls placed in charge of ! 
district schools because capable men willing to accept 
such posts can no longer be found Australia 
organises either correspondence classes or itinerant 
teaching New Zealand employs group supervising 
teachers In Canada as in the United Stitcs there 
has been an important movement m the direction of 
concentrating children of rural areas in central schools 
Mr Fisher concludes his article with a prophecy that 
during the next decade the four most important tasks 
will be the development of adolescent education in 
Great Britain, the strengthening of the Arts Faculties 
in Canadian universities in such a way as to save 
these institutions from degenerating into mere groups 
of professional schools with predominantly material 
istic motives, the raising of the matricul ition age in 
India and " such reforms (including in the first place 
the geographical concentration of the higher teaching 
in the Arts and m Pure Science) as may enable I ondon 
University to take its rightful place as one of the 
gTeat High Schools of the Empire 

In a paper on methods of college teaching read to 
the Association of Land Grant Colleges of America 
an interesting sketch was given by Dr W W Charters 
of experiments earned out by him as professor of 
education in the Carnegie Institute of Technology 
When he joined the Institute some three years ago he 
found that whjJe many of the experienced teachers m 
the four divisions—Engmeenng, Industries, Fine Arts, 
and Women’s College —• had worked out excellent 
methods of teaching by themselves, many of the 
younger members of the staff, who had had no 
specific and formal training in methods, needed 
guidance which it became his duty tto provide Find¬ 
ing nothing for the purpose in books on teaching 
methods, the authors of which concern themselves 
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almost exclusively with elementary and secondary 
education, he organised a weekly seminar and made 
the instructor* who enrolled for it draw up lists of 
their duties and difficulties He thus obtained a list 
of 14 real ptacticil difficulties He next made a 
list of 30 of the best teachers m the faculty, and 
the members of his seminar class were let loose on 
the chosen 30 to wrest from them the secret of how to 
handle the 14 difficulties The professors surrendered 
at discretion and the storm troops returned stimulated 
by the encounters and laden w ith intellectu il spoil 
which they proceeded to hammer out into a pamphlet 
which has been 111 use ever since In the following 
year in the course of a similar campaign undertaken 
with the object of elucidating the difficulties of getting 
students to think it was found that inductive sciences 
such as chemistry and phy sics afforded less opportunity 
than others for pncticc in reasoning llus was 
attributed to the technique of investigation being 
so refined and the equipment so elaborate that 
principles have to be for the most p irt merely verified 
by students without being re discovered In the 
third vear difficulties in shop and laboratory teaching 
were dealt with Great stress is laid by Dr Charteis 
on the value of the w etklv seminar for inexperienced 
I teachers, to be followed when practicable by criticism 
of actual perfoimances 


Ike report for 1021-22 of the Commissioner of 
Education of the l mttd States who by the way 
is an old Rhodes scholar md graduate of Oxford, 
shows that if the I uicril Government s ippropnation 
for his Bureau—the Fducition Office of the Depart 
mint of the Intel lor—is as lie says ' inhnitesiniil 
it is nevertheless made to go a long way Education 
in the States enjoys the ministrations of j8 Boards 
of Education or their eqmvalents ; each of the 
sovereign States dct» miming for itself the amount and 
character of the instruction pinvwlcd foi the children 
of its citizens 1 l»s is os it should be for the genius 
of tht American people will probiblv never accept 
the idea of a centralized national system of public 
schools In the e ncumstances tnvalii ib>e service can 
tie reiuleitd b\ m unbiased disinterested agenev 
which ‘ makes availiblc to all tic States the expert 
enccs of the most progre ssiv e and the icin' vt ments ol 
the most highly endowed Of the service s r nde red 
by the Bute 111 the conduct of surveys of State school 
systems end of uruvtisities and colleges whether 
individually or by groups is the Commissioner s i\ s 
probablv the most tar ic u lung in effect lhis work 
has grown very lapidly during the pvst two years 
Among the development recorded are the new 
radio broadcasting seivicc, which, as a means or 
reaching the general public particularly parents and 
taxpayers has prove el cheaper than printing re idles 
its audience quicker reaches the mass of people who 
will not read punted articles is more effective because 
it establishes more mtimitc contact and above all 
educitcs public opinion continuously promoting 
co ordination of schools of commerce with schools ot 
engineering with the view ol improving methods of 
m irketing at horm and abroad stimulating special 
tr unmg for foreign sen ice both Government and 
commercial, orgnnsing home reading circles on the 
lines of the National Home Reading Union 111 Great 
Britain and associations of parents and teachers Ot 
interchange of students between countries the Com 
missioner says It is a desirable practice making for 

permanent peace and international conntv and is 
encouraged by every progressive nation There arc at 
least 10 000 foreign students in our institutions of 
higher learning and probably as many more in 
secondary schools 
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Societies and Academies. 

London 

Royal Society, June 14 —C Chree Magnetic 
phenomena in the region of the south magnetic 

E ole Magnetographs were in simultaneous operation 
om April to October 1912, at the base stations of 
the British and Australasian Antarctic expeditions 
on opposite sides of the south magnetic pole A 
comparison is made of the regular diurnal inequalities 
and the amplitudes of the absolute daily ranges 
of the magnetic elements at the two stations The 
data show the remarkable sensitiveness of the regular 
diurnal variations in high latitudes to the presence 
of magnetic disturbance The results are also 
applied to the question of a suitable criterion for 
the daily activity qf magnetic disturbance —O R 
Howell The catalytic decomposition of sodium 
hypochlorite by cobalt peroxide The rate of de 
composition of sodium hypochlorite solution by 
cobalt peroxide is directly proportional to the amount 
ot peroxide present It is accelerated by sodium 
salts and (in the case of sodium chloride) is directly 
proportional to the square root of the concentration 
of sodium 10ns present The mechanism of the 
reaction probably consists in the linkage of hypo¬ 
chlorite 10ns to the positive oxygen and sodium 10ns 
to the negative oxygen of the peroxide with im¬ 
mediate decomposition of the quadrivalent oxygen 
compound With a fixed amount of hypochlorite 
the rate is then proportional to the degree of ad¬ 
sorption of the sodium 10ns The rate is retarded 
by alkali and the retardation 13 proportional to the 
adsorption of hydroxyl 10ns The average tempera¬ 
ture coefficient of the reaction between 25 0 ana 50° 
is 2 37 and the Arrhenius activation coefficient E 
is 16 574 The catalyst is not affected by any of 
the common catalytic poisons —N M Hosali On 
seismic waves m a visco-elastic earth Seismic 
waves are subject to damping and dispersion de¬ 
pendent on the period For each type of wave— 
dilatational, distortional, or surface—there exists a 
minimum period below which a wave cannot be 
transmitted, and for any period above the minimum 
two distinct waves can be propagated, one heavily 
damped and slow travelling ana one lightly damped 
and quick travelling Observations indicate that if 
the material in the outer layers of the earth obey 
the theory here developed it should have a viscosity 
of order 10® or io* C G S units This would have 
no appreciable effect on the velocity of propagation 
of earthquake waves —J W Landon and H Quintrey 
Experiments with the Hopkinson pressure bar 
With a bar of uniform diameter the pressure wave 
produced by detonation of gun cotton is considerably 
distorted as it is propagated, but the rate of distortion 
decreases as the wave travels along the bar Pressure 
falls away rapidly as distance from the axis of the bar 
increases To determine the maximum pressure 
produced in the detonation of gun-cotton the bars 
were submitted to special heat treatment m the 
hope that overstrain might be reduced A sub¬ 
stantial improvement was observed except in so far 
as the life of the bars was increased The highest 
maximum pressures recorded weie 117 tons per 
square inch for a 1 ounce gun-cotton primer in 
contact with the end of the bar, and 82 tons per 
square inch with the pnmer $ inch away from the 
end These results were obtained with a short bar 
of f-mch diameter With concrete bars the pheno¬ 
mena exhibited are the same in general as with 
steel bars, except that the front of the wave appears 
to be entirely obliterated, and only the part in which 
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pressure is less than the crushing stress of the concrete 
is propagated along the bar—S F Grace "Free 
motion of a sphere in a rotating liquid at right angles 
to the axis of rotation The density of the sphere 
is equal to that of the hquid, and the motion 
a small disturbance from one of uniform rotation 
like a rigid body The motion of the centre of the 
sphere is wholly in a plane perpendicular to the axis 
of rotation, and the disturbed motion of the liquid 
is symmetrical with respect to this plane The 
path of the centre of the sphere is a spiral with a 
definite pole The sphere winds round the pole in 
a direction opposite to that of the rotation of the 
liquid, the motion being such that the time of a 
complete turn tends to become constant and equal 
to one-half the time of a revolution of the undisturbed 
hquid At points along the prolongation of the 
polar axis of the sphere the motion is parallel to 
the equatonal plane and is a maximum at the sphere 
Parts of the solution are not applicable for large 
values of time—B F J Schonland The pdssage 
of cathode rays through matter The absorption 
of cathode rays of velocity 6 x io*-i 2 x io w cm /sec 
in various metals has been studied with an arrange¬ 
ment designed to eliminate interference from 
secondary rays and to measure both the fraction of 
the beam passed through and that actually absorbed 
in the foil 1 he latter fraction vanes with thickness 
and velocity m the same mannci for all elements , 
the nature of the vanation of the former depends 
upon the absorbing matcnal The results are ex¬ 
plained by applying the theory of absorption due 
to Bohr, with which they are in quantitative agree¬ 
ment 

Association of Economic Biologists, April 27 -r- 
C M Wenyon Recent observations on parasitic 
Protozoa in animals and plants Certain parasitic 
Protozoa, such as the CoCcidia. and some Hamo- 
gregarines, which are inhabitants of the intestinal 
canal or wall of the intestine of vertebrates, and pass 
from host to host in the encysted form which escapes 
in the dejecta, have become so modified in the course 
of evolution, that they are no longer transmitted 
by means of cysts but are earned by bloodsucking 
invertebrates It is probable that the well-known 
parasites of malaria are modified Coccidia Intestinal 
flagellates, such as Trichomonas, which are normally 
inhabitants of the lumen of the intestine, may occasion¬ 
ally enter the blood stream Reichenow has shown 
that in the lizard the entry of the intestinal flagellate 
Futnchomastix into the blood may lead to infection 
of the mites, which again give nse to an intestinal 
infection of lizards winch devour them Similarly 
flagellates of insects like the flea or flies which 
usually live onlv m the mvertebrate, may establish 
themselves in the intestines of vertebrates which 
eat them Thence they may invade the blood of 
the vertebrate and are undoubtedly ingested by 
blood-sucking insects It is possible that the parasite 
of the disease " Kala azar" of man may be an 
insect flagellate which enters man by way ot the 
mouth, gams access to his intestine, and thence 
invades his tissues Plants may be infected in bke 
manner, for flagellates of the typically insect type 
have been found m vanous species of Euphorbia 
and other plants, and it has been shown by Franca 
that they are denved from bugs which feed upofi 
the plants MSG Breeze Some causes of sterility 
in Solanaceous plants due to Protozoa and Chytri- 
diaceous parasites The plants investigated were 
varieties of potato and petunia, and the following 
points were noted (1) An Amoeba, similar to Amaba 
gltba, attacks potato flowers virulently though without 
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Any outward sign The tissues are hypertrophied 
and turgid (2) Chytndiaceous zoospores (probably 
aynchytnan) occur in anthers m half-grown buds 
Of Up-to-Date potatoes damaged by the Amoeba, 
and some of the Amoebae may migrate to the adjacent 
ovarian tissue the zoospores swim to and fro by 
an anteriorly directed flagellum Associated with 
the above is a spore-bearmg bacillus with rounded 
ends, probably a saprophyte (3) “ Bird s eye " 
bodies in petunia and potato ovaries are regarded 
as possibly a phase of (2), and therefore synchytrian 
parasites 

Zoological Society, May 29 —Dr A Smith Wood¬ 
ward, vice-president in the chair—C late Regan 
(1) Sortie deep-sea fishes taken by the Dana Expedi¬ 
tion, under the leadeiship of Dr Johannes Schmidt 
The fishes belong to the very rare and httle-known 

f encra Gtgantena and Stylophorus, which agree m 
avmg telescopic eyes placed close together and 
directed forwards (a) Itie skeleton of Lepidosteus, 
with remarks on the origin and evolution of the lower 
neopterygian fishes —C F Sonntag The compara 
tive anatomy of the tongues of the mammalia — 
IX Edentata, Demoptera and Insectivora —S 
Mftulik New cryptosome beetles 


Paris 

Academy of Sciences, May 28 —M Albin Haller 
in the chair —Ch tries Moureu, Charles Dufraisse, 
and Ph Landneu The principle of a general method 
for determining the calorific capacity of solids and 
liquids Application to the determination of the 
water equivalent of calorimetric bombs —P Villard 
A hydrate of iodine Iodine and water, compressed 
with oxygen or nitrogen to 150 atmospheres give 
crystals of a hydrate of iodine The crystals are 
cnmson-violet, strongly contrasting with the brown 
colour of the aqueous solution of iodine— M 
Wallerant Extract from a note of M Astbury 
The structure of the crystal of tartaric aud deter¬ 
mined by the X-ray method is in agreement with 
the views expressed by Pasteur in i860 —Charles 
Deptret The glaciations of the valleys of the 
French Pyrenees, and their relations with the fluvial 
terraces From observations m the Ari^ge Garonne, 
Neste, Aure, Gare de Pau, and Gare d Ossau, there 
is complete identity between the Alps and Pyrenees 
for the number aud periods of extension of the 
quaternary glaciers—M Henri Villat was elected 
a corresponding member for the section of mechanics 
m the place of the late R \n&s —Ron6 Gamier 
Uniform functions of two independent variables 
defined by the inversion of an algebraic system of 
total differentials of the fourth order — N Saltykow 
The methods of integration of partial equations — 

M Angeleaco Certain biorthogonal polynomial'- 

H Milloux 'Infinite series of functions and mero- 
morphic functions with asymptotic value —Charles N 
Moore The generalised Fourier senes of non 
integrable functions —J Haag The problem of 
Schwarzschild in the case of a curved universe — 
F Gojsot and R Liouville The principles of internal 
ballistics—Jean Chazy The secular effects of the 
theory of relativity in the planetary movements — 

J Le Roux* The field of gravitation —A Luthy 
The ultra-violet spectrum of glyoxaW In hexane 
solution, this substance gives a senes of narrow 
absorption bands in the ultra violet no compound 
of tile aliphatic senes has hitherto been known to 
give narrow absorption bands m the ultra-violet— j 
Guillaume C Lardy The ultra-violet absorption ! 
spectrum of diacetyl 'In alcoholic solution previous j 
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observations have shown only a band in the violet 
and another in the middle ultra-violet In hexane 
solution the author has found narrow bands These 
bands are not so clearly separated as the narrow 
bands shown by glyoxal in the same region —F W 
Klmgstedt Tne ultra-violet absorption spectrum 
of paraqumone This substance shows m hexane 
solution fourteen narrow bands in the visible part 
of the spectrum between the green and the violet 
In addition, m the middle ultra-violet there is one 
lirge band and in the extreme ultra-violet (>, = 2410) 
there is one very strong band —Albert Colson 
Contnbution to the laws of solubility —A Ch 
Voumazos The bismuthamines a new class of 
bodies These substances are obtained by the inter¬ 
action of bismuth chloride (bromide or iodide! and 
an ammonia (or amine) salt in an 01 game solvent 
As a typical example, the compound BiC 1,I(NH 4 ) 
is obtained by the action of BiCl, on a cold solution 
of ammonium iodide in acetic acid It forms silky 
transparent needles, decomposed by water —Alfred 
Gtllet and I ernand Giot An application of the 
mtioxygen power of the polyphenols increase of 
fastness to light of dyes on the fibre All the acid 
azo dyes both on wool and on cotton, are relatively 
protected against the action of air under the influence 
of light by the 0- or p diphenol function, whether 
the latter is, or is not a part of the molecule of the 
dye Some eosin dyes behave similarly but the 
mtro dyes triphenylmethanc derivatives, and basic 
colours are not protected —Paul Corbin and Nicolas 
Oultanoff Certain characters of the Hercyman fold 
in the Servozles Houches region (Arve valley) — 
Conrad Kilian The folds of the crystalline schists 
of Ahaggar the bahandes —Ktn6 Soufcges The 
embryogeny of the Geramaceai Development of 
the embryo in Erodium cicutan uni - G Hamel 
The limit of vegetation in the Channel according to 
the dredgings carried out by the Pourquot -Pas ? 
No alga! were found at depths greater than forty-five 
metres and it concluded that at greater depths than 
this all vegetation with the exception of diatoms, 
and plankton, is absent—Jules Stoklasa The 
origin of the nitrate deposits of Chili According 
to one hypothesis the nitrate deposits result from 
the accumulation of excrements and bodies of animals 
mother view (C Nocllner) is tnat the Ditrates arise 
from the accumulation of submarme plants, suice 
these plants contain iodine, and iodine is an invariable 
constituent of ‘ caliche ’ The author gives reasons 
for regarding a volcanic oiigm as more probable 
than either of the preceding hypotheses —J Lopez- 
Lomba and Mme Random The state of scurvy 
produced by a complete regime in biochemical 
equilibrium, deprived only of the factor C —W 
Kopaczewski Surface tension swilling and narcosis 
—R Argaud 1 he sclerogenic r61e of the giant 
cells 

Washington 

National Academy of Sciences (Proc Vol 9 No 4, 
April) —R L Moore Concerning the cut points of 
continuous curves and of other closed and connected 
point sets—J Belling and A T Blakeslee The 
reduction division m haploid diploid tnploid and 
tetraploid Daturas During the first division m the 
pollen-mother cells of diploid tnploid, and tetraploid 
Daturas, homologous chromosomes are usually con¬ 
nected by their ends Non-reduction occurs generally 
only m haploid plants The volume of cytoplasm 
m the pollen mother cells is nearly proportional to 
the number of haploid groups present -T Ellmger 
The variation and inheritance of milk characters 
The records of a herd of 700 cows at Tranekjaer 
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Castle, Denmark which consisted originally of Red 
Danish dairy cattle and Jersey cattle are discussed 
The yield during the first io-week period of milking 
appears to be the most trustworthy measure of a 
cows milk-yielding qualities The records of the 
cross-bred cattle (F,) show no indication of any 
single Mendelian factor in the inheritance of milk 
characters—A R Olson and G Glockler The 
critical and dissociation potentials of hydrogen 
A heated platinum filament covered with calcium 
oxide m a vacuum tube containing purified dry 
hydrogen at o r mm of mercury pressure was used 
as the source of electrons The beam of electrons 
passed through platinum stops to which varying 
accelerating and retarding potentials could be given 
and fell on an ionisation cylinder connected with 
a quadrant electrometer The dissociation potential 
of hydrogen appears to be 3 16 volts eight breaks 
occur m the curicnt-potential curves, five of which 
correspond with lines of the I yman series —G 1 
Clark and W Duane (1) The reflection by a crystal 
of X rays characteristic of chemical elements in it 
Crystals of the compounds Kl, KI, Csl, Csl,, and 
CsIRr hive been investigated and X-rays character¬ 
istic of iodine caesium and bromine have been 
identified which obey the regular laws of crystal 
reflection The method used is to determine the 
position of peaks m the ionisation curve bv rotating 
the crystal (corresponding to reflections from the 
various planes), and setting the ionisation chamber 
at one of these peaks to move the crystal ind the 
ionisation chamber the latter at twice the rate of 
the former A senes of peaks are obtained referring 
to one set of planes alone I or Kl wave lengths 
of those correspond with the Ka and KS wave lengths 
of iodine The distanu between the roo planes is 
3 53 x io' 8 cm KI, is found to be a cube slightly 
distorted with the edge 4 70x10 8 cm long Csl, 
appears to be a rhombic crystal with caesium atoms at 
each corner and iodine atoms at the centre and at points 
equidist int fiom the centre along the body diagonals 
C si Bi t is ilso a rhombic crj stal (2) On the abnormal 
reflection of X-rays by crystals Reflections of X-rays 
lia\ e lieen obtained from potassium iodide which 
are not in accord with the usual laws of crystal- 
reflection The peaks caused in the ionisation curve 
are termed X peaks ’ For small deviations of 
the X-ray beam the X-peak is outside that due to 
the 130 plines for larger deviations, it is between 
those due to the 100 and 130 planes The X peak 
docs not appear unless the incident beam contains 
X rays of snorter wave-length than those in the 
K-series of iodine—G I Clark The significance 
of the experimentally determined crystal structures 
of the alkali polyhalidts It appears from X ray 
analysis of tjie polyhalides KI,, Csl,, CslBr, GsIGl,, 
that the three halogen atoms he a diagonal of the 
crystal lattice the he iviest in the centre, the metal 
atoms are it the comers Other polyhalides are closely 
related chemically and crystallographically, and 
probably have similar structures, apparently closely 
rehttd fo the simple lialide unit cubes, the halide 
group replacing a halogen atom The size of the 
metal atom determines the dimensions of the unit 
cell and thus the relative stabilities of the polyhalides 
of the group — E B Wilson Electric conduction 
Hall's theory and Perkins' phenomenon Perkins 
has shown that the addition of a negative charge 
to a conducting strip of graphite decreases the 
conductivity This is contrary to what might be 
expected on a free electron theory of conduction 
but can be explained on Hall s theory of conduction 
by streams of electrons and 10ns, the latter taking 
a predominant part 
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Position and Needs of the Science 
Museum Collections 

I N an article in another part of this issue an outline 
is given of the present state of advancement of 
the Museum building scheme at South Kensington, 
which was approved in 1912 and started in 1913 
The scheme was that which the Departmental Com¬ 
mittee on the Science Museum and the Geological 
Museum proposed in its Report of 1911 and 1912 as 
to (1) the purposes these museums should serve in the 
national interests, (2) the nature, arrangement, and 
development of the collections required for these 
purposes, and (3) the buildings required on the South 
Kensington site to house these collections This was 
a logical reference, and the report dealt with it faithfully 
and effectively 

The discussion of the reference inevitably brought 
the reporting committee face to face with the problem 
of co-ordinating these two museums with one another 
and with the Natural History Museum The com¬ 
mittee found that there was in practice little or no 
overlapping of the fields of the three museums, and 
in the end it was able to formulate proposals by which 
the buildings of the three museums would be brought 
into direct communication Thus the related parts 
of the great national collections in the sections of 
science concerned would be brought mto a continuous 
series 

Under the scheme thus initiated, the individuality 
of the several museums and their administration under 
their existing responsible authorities would not be 
affected in any way at the same time the group of 
museums would afford at a single centie, and in inter 
communicating buildings, a real national museum 
representative of science This feature of the recom 
mendations of the committee was made possible by an 
arrangement with the Trustees of the British Museum, 
who were willing that the new Geological Museum 
building should be placed on a part of the ground 
allotted to the Natural History Museum, and should 
be a part, structurally, of the eastern extension of the 
Natural History Museum building 
The scheme is an admirable one It provides for 
the mineral products ol the earth complete museum 
representation as to natural historv, geological 
structure, economic conditions, mining, metallurgy, 
and all physical and engineering investigations and 
appliances bearing on these Further, it suggests lines 
for obtaining similar advantages m relation to other 
branches of science as the scheme comes to be applied 
m later stages 

The first item of the scheme was the erection of the 
Eastern Block of the new Science Museum, and this 
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has shown so little progress since the War that the 
councils of a number of leading scientific and technical 
societies have found it necessary to direct attention 
to the matter and to ask that the building be expedited 
In these times of financial straits it has been a national 
necessity to go slowly in the matter of new public 
buildings, and precedence in such work must be most 
carefully considered In recent years few things have 
been so generally and so fully recognised as the magni¬ 
tude of the contributions which physical and mechanical 
science have made to the progress of the country m 
knowledge, in industries, in trade, and m war, and 
accordingly it might have been assumed that the work 
on the Science Museum building, interrupted bv the 
War, would have had a place m the first rank of the 
priority list Yet here is the Science Museum, which 
is charged with the duty of affording public illustration 
and visual exposition of the great current advances in 
the phvsit al sciences and in the applications of science 
to industry, practically obstructed in all new work by 
lack of space The functions of the museum are so 
1 losely related to important national interests that its 
equipment has become a matter of urgency, and the 
facts summarised in our article on the subject suffice 
to show the need for an emphatic appeal that the 
continuant e of the work on its building should have 
an assured place m the programme of new national 
buildings 

The building now m progress is the outcome of 
action taken in pursuance of representations made to 
the Hoard of Fducation in 1909 by a deputation and 
a memorial from those prominently interested m the 
advancement of pure and applied science In present¬ 
ing the memorial, Sir Henry Roscoe quoted from the 
1874 report of the Duke of Devonslure’s Commission 
on Science, strongly recommending the establishment 
of a museum representative of all branches of physical 
science, both pure and applied He and those with 
him in the deputation then emphasised the necessity 
for proper housing for such a museum, and the ad¬ 
vantages of properly housed collections They pointed 
out, too, that without adequate accommodation the 
Museum could not benefit as it otherwise would by 
gifts of man) objects of mterest which have high value 
for museum collections 

I he fact is that, in the matter of buildings, this 
museum has lagged far behind the museums that 
represent other branches of knowledge and of culture 
One may well ask how this has come about The 
answer is largely one of history The Science Museum 
is the youngest of our national museums for although 
science collections were first prepared for museum 
exhibition m 1857, it was not until twenty years later 
that the real possibilities of such collections began to 
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be widely recognised The earlier collections were 
formed with the view of following up m particular 
directions the impulse which the Exhibition of 1851 
had given to public mterest in science and industry 
At that time the larger groups of objects came under 
the following headings Foods, animal products of 
industrial value, building structure and matenals, 
models of machinery and educational apparatus It 
was the Fourth Report (1874) of the Royal Commission 
on Scientific Instruction and the Advancement of 
Science that directed attention to the wide field of 
usefulness that was open to well-devised science 
collections, and it was the demonstration afforded by 
the great loan collection of scientific apparatus, formed 
at South Kensington in 1876, that proved the turning- 
point m the aims of the museum collections Manv of 
the objects lent for that temporary collection became 
the property of the nation and formed the nucleus of 
the collections of to day It is right to note here that 
the advance then made m the museum ideal owed 
much indeed to the initiative and to the indefatigable 
labours of the late Sir Norman Lockyer, who was 
secretary to the Commission 

Almost concurrent with the wider conception of 
the relation of the Museum to pure science came the 
recognition of the importance of preserving and 
exhibiting actual examples of great inventions The 
many-sided appeals of such objects had led Mr Bennet 
Woodcroft to form a collection that was, and must 
always be, unique, and the transference of his 
collection to the Department of Science and Art 
m 1883 laid the foundation of the fine collection 
which now illustrates machinery and the history of 
invention 

Successive committees have reported on various 
aspects of the uses and needs of the Science Museum 
Their reports in 1886,1889,1897, 1898, and 1900 form 
a long chain of scientific and technical opinion These, 
however, failed to secure the full measure of official 
backing and of national support which they well 
merited Yet in their estimates of needs they were 
most modest—perhaps too modest Men of science 
accustomed to work in laboratories providing only 
the bare necessaries for their investigations, failed to 
realise that the great museum-visiting public needs 
space in which to move about freely, and requires the 
exhibition of objects rather than a mere opportunity 
of examining them under difficulties Be that as it 
may, in accordance with scientific habit they limited 
their recommendations, in matter and in measure, to 
needs which could be proved up to the hilt, but people 
accustomed to the evaluation of reports in other 
interests—reports made, it may be, with greater 
imagination and longer views—had acquired a habit 
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of making a large discount from the claims made m 
commission reports generally 
Since the new departure in the early ’eighties the 
Science Collections, alike in pure and in applied science, 
have had many acquisitions of great and abiding 
interest, and the methods of displaying these have 
developed steadily The aim of the Museum has been 
to do all that considered preparation of objects and 
appropriate methods of exhibition can do to enable 
scientific instruments, machinery, models, etc, to 
speak for themselves By exhibited objects, it affords 
telling illustration and exposition pertaining to the 
various branches of science within its field and of thur 
applications in the arts and industries It also pre¬ 
serves appliances which hold honoured places m the 
progress of science or in the history of invention, and 
with such exhibits it associates the names of the great 
men to whom the world owes these successive advances 
This human element in the interests which the Science 
Collections present accounts for no small part of the 
crowds who visit the galleries at times when any large 
section of the public is free from work The exhibited 
machines, or other inventions which have created or 
revolutionised industries and have altered conditions 
of life, arouse in even the most casual of visitors some¬ 
thing more than admiration for the genius and skill 
of the inventor Such objects as those illustrating 
early steam-engines, telegraphs and telephones, or the 
successive stages of the development of ships, never 
fail to appeal to popular intelligence and imagina¬ 
tion Indeed, many of the treasures of the Science 
Museum are irreplaceable in respect of value for the 
intellectual inspiration of the people 
For the use of the Museum by the general public, 
larger space for exhibition and more ample gangways 
for the circulation of visitors are the most pressing 
needs, but a suitable setting for the collections, and 
a worthy front and entrance to the building, are essential 
to the recognition of the real value of the Museum as 
a factor in the intellectual machinery of the nation 
Students and investigators who use the Museum need 
all these, but they need more The report of Sir 
Hugh Bell’s committee sets out the directions m which 
material facilities are required for the critical examina¬ 
tion of instruments, or for public or private exposition 
of objects, but until an adequate building is provided 
for the Museum collections these uses are seriously 
limited, thus individuals and institutions interested 
in physical and applied science must wait for some 
years yet before they can enjoy the wider uses pointed 
out in the committee’s report 
The deputation to the president of the Board of 
Education in 1909 pointed out that by far the largest 
part of the Suence Collections come as gifts or loans, 
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so that if an adequate and worthy building were 
provided, it need not be anticipated that the annual 
subsidy tor purchases would be on the high scale 
required for the other great national museums and 
galleries The maintenance vote is also relatively 
small, and the capital expenditure required for the 
building is not even now deterrent It is not too 
much to expect that m these circumstances the work 
on the buildings will be pushed forward vigorously and 
without break 


Meteorological Physics 

The Air and its 11 ays the Rede Lecture {igsi) tn the 
University of Cambridge, with other Contributions to 
Meteorology for Schools and Colleges By Sir Napier 
Shaw Pp xx-f 237 + 28 plates (Cambridge at 
the University Press, 1923) 304 net 
N this volume Sir Napier Shaw has collected fifteen 
different lectures and papers upon a variety of 
different subjects, to a few only of which we i an here 
refer Throughout the whole book is a number of 
leading ideas, for which the author has been an 
indefatigable and mostly also a successful advocate, 
to the benefit of meteorological science 
The first point which strikes the reader when he 
opens the book is twenty-four plates representing 
the normal distribution of the meteorological elements 
over the globe Several of these t harts are new from 
the author’s hand By placing these charts at the 
beginning of the book, and bv returning to them 
incessantly in discussing the special questions in the 
subsequent papers, the author has succeeded in em¬ 
phasising strongly 1ns view of “ the weather of any 
locality as part of the weather of the world ” Statistics 
can be made for a single locality Atmospheric 
events, on the contrary, can never be understood 
from local, but onlv from universal points of v lew 
To understand the phenomena of the weather means, 
according to Sir Napier Shaw, “ to bring our knowledge 
of the air into relation with the laws of physics, as 
established in the laboratory, and therefore particularly 
with the law of energy ’’ We meet with this view 
already in the charmingly written first lecture, 
“ Meteorology lor Schools and Colleges,” and it follows 
us all through the book to the last lecture on “ The 
Artificial Control of the Weather” An important 
consequence of this view of meteorology as applied 
physics forms the subject of the second lecture on 
“ Pressure in Absolute Units ” 

Among the leading ideas of a more special meteoro¬ 
logical nature the author emphasises m the preface 
three as especially important—those of “ balanced 
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forces,” of “ eviction,” and of “ resilience " In his 
discussions of meteorological phenomena these principles 
recur repeatedly We meet with an example of the 
application of the principle of resilience on the first 
page of the first lecture, when we read this characteristic 
remark concerning the conditions for the formation 
of orographic rainfall “ But when you come to think 
of it, the explanation requires that the air on the 
windward side has to be made to flow up-hill, and no 
fluid which technically must be called heavy, as it 
is affected by gravity, even if it is as light as air, 
flows up-hill without protest It prefers to go round, 
and will exhaust all the possibilities of doing so before 
submitting to be driven over ” This principle of 
resilience should be remembered not least by mathe¬ 
maticians who will work out the theory of atmospheric 
movements In theoretical hydrodynamics we generally 
assume the equation S“/(p), density as a function 
of the pressure This equation leads to that state 
of “ unlimited miscibility ” which excludes resilience 
and would make it possible for the air to flow up-hill 
without protest But the true equation **=/(/>, ff) 
permits the air to take a stable stratification, a per¬ 
mission of which it makes a most extensive use, 
with the consequence that we have laws of motion 
very different from those of the idealised fluid, in 
which ?=/(£) I can scarcely be wrong when I say 
that this equation has for more than a century acted 
as a barrier which has prevented the representatives 
of theoretical hydrodynamics from taking up meteoro¬ 
logical problems with success 
The principle of “ balanced forces ” merits great 
attention, not only in qualitative discussions but also 
perhaps still more by the attempts to work out mathe¬ 
matical theories of atmospheric motions The author 
gives no mathematical formulation of the principle 
But if I have understood him rightly, I should call 
it rather very good advice than a principle The 
most obvious way of developing atmospheric move¬ 
ments might seem to be this first to consider the 
state of equilibrium, and then to examine the con¬ 
sequences of a disturbance of it, in the case before us 
of a disturbance of thermal origin But on account 
of the rotation of the earth there is a very long and 
difficult way from the state of equilibrium relative 
to the earth to the ultimately resulting motion The 
primary tendency is the production of a direct flow 
from the cold to the warm areas But this tendency 
is almost completely checked by the effect of the 
earth’s rotation Instead of the direct flow from cold 
to warm areas, we get a circulation cyclonic round 
the warm and anticyclomc round the cold areas 
Only a small residual leakage is left, conveying very 
gradually air from the cold to the warm areas For 
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thu. leakage the process of “ eviction ” plays an 
important part 

Now Sir Napier Shaw’s advice is to shorten this 
long development, which it is very difficult to give 
in a satisfactory form, and to start with that state 
of steady motion relative to the earth which is char¬ 
acterised by the “ gradient wind ” This gradient 
wind, by which pressure gradient and deflecting force 
balance each other, gives immediately the cyclonic 
circulation round the warm areas and the anticyclomc 
circulation round the cold Then, in the second 
approximation, we have to add to this pure circulation 
the further disturbances, as those connected with 
convection and that particular form of convection for 
which Sir Napier Shaw has introduced the word eviction 
No doubt his advice will be followed more and more, 
both in elementary treatises and especially in mathe¬ 
matical theories, for which this may prove to be the 
only practicable wav 

I cannot finish this notice without mentioning Sir 
Napier Shaw’s brilliant style of writing, the many ade¬ 
quate expressions and striking comparisons by which 
he succeeds in making the subject clear and ensures 
that the reader does not forget the mam points He 
is a master of finding the right words, and is not less 
a master of illustrating the text by characteristic 
diagrams I only regret that he has not found place 
m the book for that really historical diagram by which 
he formulated his protest against the old cj clone 
theory and gave the mam structure of the new one, 
replacing the fine logarithmic spirals running 
asymptotically to a centre in the old model simply 
by three sets of straight lines, of which two sets meet 
each other at right angles V Bjerknes 


Philosophy for Men of Science 
Scientific Thought By Prof C D Broad (Inter¬ 
national Library of Psychology, Philosophy, and 
Scientific Method) Pp 555 (London Kegan 
Paul and Co, Ltd , New York Harcourt, Brace 
and Co, Inc, 1923) 16 s net 

S men of science are usually impatient, if not con¬ 
temptuous, of philosophical discussion, Prof 
Broad may be thought rash to address a philosophical 
work specifically to them, particularly as he is occupied 
in discussing the notions of space, time, matter, and 
motion, about which the man in the laboratory con¬ 
siders himself better qualified to speak than the philo¬ 
sopher. The author, however, brings to his task both 
a knowledge of mathematics and physics and an appre¬ 
ciation of the efforts of philosophers m the “ peculiarly 
obstinate attempt to think dearly," which constitutes 
their chief task. Moreover, unlike many philosophers 






Mid men o£ science, he expresses himself dearly, so that 
*aby One who reads his book will discover at least one 
philosopher who does pot tell us what every one knows 
fh language that no one can understand 
Part i consists of an analysis of the conceptions of 
space and tune in modem physics and leads up to an 
account of the special and general theories of relativity 
This has all been done before but not quite in the same 
way The author starts at the beginning or what 
ought to be the beginning of any such discussion by 
giving a simple account of Prof A N Whiteheads 
sm M Principle of Extensive Abstraction This pnn 
ciple provides a rational method of passing from the 
actual facts of sense-experience to the highly sophisti 
cated conceptions such as points and lines that are 
necessary for geometry and mathematical physics and 
is indispensable for any proper theory of space and time 
Prof Broad s exposition provides a good introduction 
to Prof Whitehead s own decidedly difficult works In 
the second chapter on time and change with Prof 
Whitehead s treatment of time as a basis some valu 
able and original ideas are developed This chapter 
is perhaps the most important in the whole book The 
rest of Part i follows well established lines and does not 
call for special comment except in so far as it gives a 
Clear account of a difficult subject 
In Part a the author takes up his problem from a 
different point of view that of the relation of the 
physical theory of material bodies to the facts of sense 
experience Here Prof Broad is for the most part 
breaking new ground and for that reason alone his 
argument is rather more difficult to follow More 
over, he is now dealing with problems which do not 
appeal greatly to the man of science who may refuse 
to recognise them as problems at all He will probably 
assent vaguely to the saying of Petromus standing at 
the head of chapter 7 

Pallunt nos oculi vagique sensus 
Oppressa ratione mentiuntur 

{ The man of science may even confess that the 
ndiculous theory of pp 272 and 273 is not an unfair 
summary of his own and his friends views as to the 
4 nature of physical objects and their sensible appear 
ances, but still he may be inclined to-say Why make 
all this fuss about it ? I know it is easy for a phik> 
sopher, with his puzzles about pennies that are really 
round, though they look elbptical, and about mirror 
unages, and so on,to pick holes in theOrdmary common 
sense and scientific notion of material objects, but what 
does it all come to ? The ordinary* theory however 
silly ultimately, is simple and familiar and Works well 
In practice The philosophical thrones sere hot simple, 
thire aje several different ones, and there is nothing to 
that they are better for ordinary purposes ’ 
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Prof Broad has not played his cards very well in 
order to refute such contentions as this and induce the 
man of science to read on for he has kept hia best 
arguments for his last chapter The argument is, 
briefly, that the ordinary view only works in practice 
by leaving out the facts that do not fit in with it It 
so happens that these inconvenient facts have not, up 
to the present time been important and that the man 
of science has been well advised to forget them and get 
on with his work but this happy state of affairs may 
not last for ever The history of the theory of space 
and time supplies the moral The traditional theory 
was simple and easy to understand and worked well, 
the engineer and the chemist still ask for nothing 
better It has only been gradually that the mcom 
patible facts have been forced on people s attention in 
spite of struggles to ignore them and some people 
still ask Why all this fuss about the principle of 
relativity ? The only answer is that clear ideas if 
we can get them are better than muddled ones how 
ever comfortable What is worth doing for space and 
time is also worth attempting for sense perception and 
material objects 

It is impossible in the course of a short notice to 
make any detailed criticisms of this latter part of the 
book suffice to say it is the kind of thing scientific 
philosophers ought to wnte and ph losophical men of 
science to read 

The author shows wit and erudition in 1 is chapter 
headings though he might have translated King Alfred 
for us The index is full and careful!) comp led As the 
author shows some pedantrv in the matter of authors 
names and titles it is not unfair to point out that 
Galileo is a Christian name consequently there was no 
such person as Galileo G ADR 

Geology in War 

(1) The Work of the Royal Engineers xn the European 
War, 19/4-19 Work in the Field under the Engineer 
in Chiif B h F Geological Work on the Western 
Front Pp 71+ 7 plates+ 19 figs (Chatham W 
and J Mackay and Co Ltd 1922 ) 

(2) Tfie Work of the Royal Engineers in the European 

War, 19/4-19 Work in the Field in other Theatres 
of War Egypt and Palestine—Water Supply Pp 
vi+64+ 7 maps+ 10 plates (Chatham W and J 

Mackay and Co Ltd , 1921) 

N 1914 there was no geological organisation m the 
British Army, though it would appear that the 
Germans had a definite geological establishment in 
connexion with each of their Annies Very early 
during the War the need of geological advice was 
felt in connexion with the supply of water to the 
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troops both m the battle zone and on the lines of 
communication, but it was not until April 1915 that 
a geologist was appointed, and not until the following 
June that he joined the staff of the Chief Engineer 
in France In 1916 Lieut -Col Sir T W Edgeworth 
David joined the staff and eventually became Geological 
Adviser at G H Q on matters connected with military 
mining Now a permanent geological establishment 
is suggested 

The volume under review gives a concise account 
of the work carried out by the geological staff on the 
Western Front and is copiously illustrated by maps, 
sections, and photographs The chief method of 
supply of water was from borings m the Upper Chalk 
(Senoman), and though m many cases the sites for 
bores were chosen for military rather than geological 
considerations, the maps showing the possibilities of 
obtaining a supply m different parts of the area were 
invaluable to the Army Water Supply officers Water 
was also obtained from the Thanet Sands, and the 
various kinds of apparatus employed in boring and 
pumping are described in detail 

An investigation of the water-table in the Chalk 
was made in connexion with water supply, and the 
fluctuations of level were studied for the purposes of 
military mining and the construction of dug-outs 
The importance of a thorough knowledge of geological 
structure in connexion with the construction of 
military mines is demonstrated, and details are given 
of several series the success of which depended on such 
knowledge 

Other military activities requiring the services of 
the geologist were the winning of road-metal, the 
provision of sand and aggregate for concrete, and the 
working of such coal mines as remained in the hands 
of the Allies 

The plates include a map showing by colour-washes 
the suitability of the country for dug-outs and others 
indicating the ancient excavations (** Sou terrains ”), 
which were so largely used as cover for troops m 
Northern France 

The second volume under notice contains an interest¬ 
ing account of the enormous difficulties successfully 
overcome by the Royal Engineers in the supply of 
water to the army during its advance across the 
Desert of Sinai from Egypt into Palestine 

The work included the laying of a pipe-lme, by means 
of which a daily supply of 600,000 gallons of Nile 
water was earned to the troops in El Arish, and along 
the lines of communication, the transport of water 
m railway tanks and on camels, the development 
of local supplies m Beersheba and Ghaza and in the 
plains of Palestine, and finally the reorganisation of 
the water supply of Jerusalem itself 
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The Antiquity of Disease 

The Antiquity of Disease By Prof Roy L Moodte* 
(University of Chicago Science Series) Pp xiv+ 
148 (Chicago University of Chicago Press, London 
Cambridge University Press, 1933) 1 50 dollars 
Studies in the Paleopathology of Egypt By Sir Marc 
Armand Ruffer Edited by Prof R L Moodie 
Pp xx+373+ 71 plates (Chicago The Uni¬ 
versity of Chicago Press, London Cambridge 
University Press, 1921) 17 s net 

A T a time when those concerned with medical educa- " 
tion are concentrating their endeavours as never 
before upon the problems of the causes and prevention 
of disease, a book that attempts to probe into the 
distant past and discover the early history of patho¬ 
logical processes is sure of a welcome, even if the 
subject is described by the wholly unnecessary and 
ambiguous word “ palseopathology ” The chief value 
of Prof Roy Moodie’s fascinating and well-illustrated 
little book is that it directs attention to the scope and 
interest of such studies and provides a bibliography 
extensive enough to start the inquirer on his way to 
enlightenment The pathological conditions revealed 
in fossil vertebrates, and the identification of the 
destruction wrought in fossil bones by contemporary 
bacteria and fungi, prepare us to accept the evidence 
that bodies resembling bacteria and cocci in fossils as 
old as the Palaeozoic are actually fossilised micro¬ 
organisms 

The part played by bacteria in remotely ancient 
times is as yet only a subject for speculation “ The 
pre-Cambrian bacteria so far known are supposed to 
have had an activity allied to that described by 
Drew for Bacterium calcts and other marine calcium- 
precipitatmg bacteria ” “ The results of infection by 
bacteria are not definitely known prior to the Permian 
Bactena and fungi, possibly, however, chiefly those of 
decay, are widely distributed and well known from the 
Carboniferous rocks Here lies a wide field of research, 
although a difficult one, dealing with the ongin of 
that type of disease which is so troublesome to humanity 
to-day It seems probable from present evidences that * 
a wide distribution of the bacterial types of disease and 
the resulting pathology is a relatively recent pheno¬ 
menon, with an antiquity of a few million years, which, 
when compared with the scores of millions, possibly 
hundreds of millions, of years which animal and plant 
life have existed, is a very brief time ” (pp 13 and 14), 
The earlier part of the book, which deals with th$se 
interesting problems of palaeontology, is very suggestive 
and stimulating The latter part, dealing with early , 
man,makes a more immediate and personal appeal and-*' 
is distinguished by the same qualities of suggestiyenes* {■<•' 
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t>Bt unfortunately its accuracy cannot be trusted 
The author commits many mistakes which are scarcely 
excusable on the part of the editor of the late Sir 
Armand Ruffer’s works It is natural that he should 
feel a deep sense of gratitude to the genial scholar 
whose writings directed his attention to the study of 
the effects of disease in ancient man, but the works of 
Sir Armand Ruffer give no warrant for the mam mis¬ 
leading statements in the final chapter of this book 
Hence it becomes necessary to warn readers of this 
chapter not to accept its statements as facts until they 
have been checked by reference to the standard work 
on the pathological conditions found in ancient Egyptian 
bodies, Prof Wood Jones’s statement m the Report for 
1907-08 of the Archseological Survey of Nubia It 
is particularly necessary to correct Prof Moodie’s 
misleading references to syphilts (p 117), smallpox 
(p x 19), pyorrhoea (p 126), and Pott’s disease, which he 
says is “ so common in Egypt ” (p 133), when I think 
he was aware of only one case (or at most six cases) 
found among thirty thousand bodies 1 

I refer to these blots on a very fascinating and 
stimulating book before such insidious errors get fully 
launched upon a career of diffusion In several places 
m the book Prof Moodie refers to the history of these 
modern investigations in the pathology of the ancient 
Egyptians, and as his account is quite fictitious, perhaps 
I might explain how they did begin Two months after 
my arrival in Egypt in 1900 the late Dr W H R 
Rivers, who was working on the problems of colour 
vision in the natives of Upper Egypt, wrote directing 
my attention to the natural preservation of the brain 
in the Pre-dynastic bodies being excavated by Dr 
Randall-Maclver at El Amrah I went to Upper 
Egypt to study this remarkable phenomenon, and the 
first ancient Egyptian grave I looked into contained 
the skeleton of a boy who lived nearly sixty centuries 
ago and had suffered from stone in the bladder I 
sent the specimen to Dr Shattock at the Royal College 
of Surgeons,-who published a report on it, and for the 
next seven years I devoted much of mv leisure to the 
collection of pathological specimens from ancient 
graves until, m 1907, Dr Wood Jones began his epoch- 
making work of making the collection now in the 
Museum of the Royal College of Surgeons, and writing 
the only trustworthy account of the pathological 
conditions found m Egypt and Nubia that has yet been 
published. 

The late -Sir Armand Ruffef did not begin his work 
until Prof Wood Jones and I had completed ours ‘ 
In 190S, having discovered a liunch-back among 
> the mummies of the pnests of Amen from Thebes, 

I asked the late Profs, Ferguson and Ruffer whether 
'■they Cbuld detect tubercle bacilli in his psoXs abscess 
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This started Sir Armand on the work In attempt¬ 
ing to put the history of these events into their 
proper sequence I ought to direct attention to the real 
achievements of the late Sir Armand Ruffer in this 
field These were, first, the perfection of the technique 
for the histological study of mummies , and, set ondly, 
the discovery of the eggs of the Bilharzia worm m 
mummies embalmed thirty centuries ago These 
results were attained only after long and wearisome 
experiment carried on with exceptional skill and 
persistence, and represent a very great achievement 
G Elliot Smith 


Our Bookshelf 

Factors affecting the Control 0/ the Tea Mosquito Bug 
(Helopeltis theivora, Waterh ) Bv E A Andrews 
Pp iv+ 260+ 44 diagrams (London Indian Tea 
Association, 21 Mincing Lane, 1923) 3s 6d 
The work which Mr E A Andrews has carried out 
in India in connexion with the mosquito-bug of tea 
is described in this book The limitations in the 
control of the pest by spraying are discussed, and an 
inquiry into the question of natural checks has led 
to the conclusion that the problem could not be soh ed 
by such means The effects of climate and the v ariety 
of bush which is cultivated are discussed in some 
detail 

The action of various manures has been investigated, 
lime and potash manures having been shown to be 
of benefit The relation of cultural operations to the 
severity of attack is also included Whereas no 
relation is evident between the total quantities of 
potash and phosphoric acid present m the soil and 
the extent of attack, manuring experiments have 
yielded interesting and definite results Immunity 
would seem to depend on the ratio of the available 
potash to the available phosphoric acid Great 
benefit is derived from an increase in the available 
potash in the soil, the effect, however, being only 
transient Analyses of the leaves show differences 
corresponding to those deduced from observation of 
the soils Immunity has been induced experimentally 
bv the direct introduction of potash to the plant, 
tea busies so treated remaining immune for the rest 
of the season 

The importance of this work from an economic 
point of view is very great The future of economic 
applied entomology lies far more m the detailed study 
of the relations between the insect, the plant, and the 
natural conditions influencing both, than m direct 
control by means of insecticides or entomological 
methods such research, however, requires organised 
team work between the various branches of science 
Mr Andrews’s work would be valuable if it emphasised 
this need alone , but it also embraces sound investiga¬ 
tion and a great hope of the discovery of a practical 
control for the most senous insect pest of the tea crop 
The author is to be congratulated on his results 
and the patience with which he has collected his 
numerous data H M. L 
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Agriculture th the Troptcs An Elementary Treatise 
By Dr J C Willis (Cambridge Biological Senes) 
Third edition, revised Pp xvi+333 + 24 plates 
(Cambndge At the University Press, 193 a) 
12s 6 d net 

Dr Willis s book was intended, not as a practical 
guide in field methods for the tropical agricultunst, 
but to serve mainly as an introduction to the study 
of the leading economic pnnciples governing the 
modem practice of agnculture and planting m the 
tropics With the remarkable developments taking 
place in tropical agnculture, such a book will require 
periodical revision to keep abreast of the times The 
second edition was published in 1914, and the call 
for the present (third) issue has afforded a further 
opportunity for revision It is a pity that no preface 
to the new edition has been printed, and, except for 
special information supplied by the publishers for 
the convenience of the reviewer, it would be difficult 
to trace new matter or corrections 
No important re arrangement of the book has been 
adopted The four parts remain the same and the 
slight revisions made in them are neither numerous 
nor very important There are still opportunities, 
however, fdr improvement in the text In dealing 
with the West African oil-palm ( Elms guttteensts ) due 
reference is made to the recent planting of the palm 
m the East, but the student would gather very little 
as to the origin of the “pericarp ” oil (not mentioned as 
such) from the account given, while the statement 
that ‘ of late another oil has been obtained from the 
seeds of the palm ” is a little naive Definite reference 
also should be made to the wide use of coco nut oil for 
the manufacture of margarine Further, as regards 
gmgelly oil, while it may be true that comparatively 
little of the oil is exported from the countries of 
production, the statement should be completed by 
reference to the important export of the seed for oil 
extraction in Europe 

The book remains, however, an excellent introduction 
to a subject of great and increasing importance, and 
should be read by all interested m the practice and 
administration of tropical agnculture and planting 

Crystallisation 0/ Metals being a Course of Advanced 
Lectures in Metallurgy delivered at the Royal School 
of Mines, Imperial College, under the Auspices of 
the University of London, 1 n February and March 
1933 By Col NT Belaiew Pp 143 + 31 plates 
(London University of London Press, Ltd , n d ) 
•js 6d net 

Colonel Belaiew has wntten a book on the “ Crystal¬ 
lisation of Metals,” which is remarkable m that it 
deals with the coarse structure rather than the micro- 
structure of metals It is therefore noteworthy that 
a great many of his illustrations are natural size, while 
Others are xi, 5, or 10 Only m rare instances are 
higher magnifications used, although in certain extreme 
oases remarkable pictures are given in which the 
magnification is as high as 4500 At the other extreme, 
two illustrations are given on a reduced scale (x|) 
of Tschemoff’s famous crystal, more than fifteen inches 
in length, which was found in the upper portion of 
the pipe in the sinking head of an ingot of soft open- 
hearth steel Weighing about 100 tons. The final 
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paragraphs of the book deal with'the structure of 
Damascene steel/and include two beautiful illustra¬ 
tions, of approximately natural size, of Damascene 
blades, as well as microphotographi with afi enlarge¬ 
ment of xooo diameters The little book forms an 
admirable supplement to existing treatises on metal¬ 
lography, and reaches a level which entitles it to a 
place among standard works on this subject 

Visual Illusions their Causes, Characteristics , and 
Applications By M Luckiesh Pp ix + 352. 
(London, Bombay, and Sydney Constable and Co, 
Ltd, 1932) 15 s net 

In this book Mr Luckiesh presents one hundred illus¬ 
trations of familiar and little known optical illusions^ 
round which the text is wntten On account Of the 
great complexity of the subject, the author confines 
himself to static illusions, and dispenses to a large 
extent with theory It is inevitable that there should 
be some overlapping in any classification of visual 
illusions, since not seldom more than one factor enters 
into them , but the arrangement or grouping together 
ill the vanous chapters which is adopted m the book 
is a convenient and practical one After chapters on 
the eye and vision, geometrical and depth, or distance, 
illusions are considered in detail These are followed 
by illusions due to irradiation, colour, and lighting 
A special chapter is added on natural illusions, such 
as the apparent size of the setting sun as compared 
with the sun at the zenith, the magnification of objects 
seen through fog, and mirage The last four chapters 
are devoted to applications of the natural pnnciples 
of visual illusions to practical purposes, in the shape of 
painting, decoration, architecture, and camouflage 
The book is well wntten and attractively produced, 
and should be of interest to others as well as to 
students of psychology 


Geology By C I Gardiner (Science for All Senes ) 
Pp x+138 (London J Murray, 1923) 3*. 6d 
In 1914, Mr Gardiner produced his “ Introduction 
to Geology ” (see Nature, vol 94, p 36a), m which 
he found more scope for onginality than is given by 
this smaller volume The conception of a work on 
geology- for all ’ must vary with the outlook of the 
author, and Mr, Gardiner has had long experience m 
the training of beginners in the region where the 
foundations of stratigraphical geology wefe laid within 
the Bntish Isles We cannot help thanking that “ all h 
would like to hear something of the Lauren tum cauldrons 
in which the oldest strata of Canada were immersed 1 
of the neb fauna of the Olenellus-beds, of the comihg 
of the race of reptiles that was so long to dominate ' 
the world, and of the amazing development 6f 
mammals, from South Dakota and the Pans Basin to 
the Tnml nver-bank in Java But Mr Gardiner 
knows well that a fossil picked up m a Gloucegtenlm^ 
lane or from a talus m the Isle of Wight may loom t 
more largely than Atlantosaurus or the titanotheres. 
All reputable English text-books insist upon the Wool- * 
hope Limestone and the Thanet Sands That we cannot * 
escape from them In so mall a volume is no sign oi,. 
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\The Editor dot's not hold himself responsible for 
opinions expressed by hts correspondents Neither 
can he undertake to return, nor to correspond with 
the witters of, rejected manuscripts intended for 
this or any other part of Nature No notice is 
taken of anonymous communications ] 

The Mechanical Equivalent of Heat 
With the assistance first of Dr J K Roberts 
now of the National Physical Laboratory and later 
of Mr E 0 Hercus I have been engaged for some 
years upon a determination of the mechanical equi 
Valent of hqat It is believed that an indication of 
the lines upon which the expenment is being made 
may be of use to other workers in this branch of 
physics 

A number of determinations of what may be called 
the electrical equivalent of heat have been made 
Ihcludlng the very thorough work of Jaeger and 
Steinwebr at the Rwchsanstalt but since the time of 
Joule the only direct measurements of the mechanical 
equivalent of heat are those of Rowland published in 
1880 and of Reynolds and Moorby The work of the 
former has for long been regarded as of high accuracy 
Reynolds and Moorby 8 result is in terms of the mean 
calone and there is considerable room for doubt as to 
the value of that calorie in terms of the 15° or the 
20 0 calone This doubt arises from the conflicting 
values found for the specific heat of water from say 
6o° to ioo° C It appeared then to be desirable to 
have a direct determination of the mechanical 
equivalent of sufficient accuracy as to be available 
for comparison with the electncal equivalent of heat 
Such a comparison may throw light on the absolute 
values of the electrical units It must be admitted 
however that to obtain the necessary accuracy in the 
value of the mechanical equivalent for that purpose 
will be a problem of some difficulty But there appears 
to be no reason if the same attention is given to the 
question as has been given to the realisation of the 
electncal units why it should not be attained 
In our experiment work is indirectly converted into 
heat the wolrk done and the heat developed are 
directly measured The work is found asm Rowlands 
experiment in terms of a couple and a number of 
revolutions the heat is measured by a continuous 
flow calorimeter in terms of a quantity of water and 
its rise of temperature A correction is made for 
the heat lost during an expenment The relation 
between these quantities is 
1 u 

2 wtmgd *= J w(t t - <,) +L 

where J ergs per calorie is the mechanical equivalent 
Of heat The apparatus is designed sp that the heat 
lost can either be directly determined or be eliminated 
by taking the difference between the equations for a 
heavy and a> light run 

The efficiency of an apparatus for finding the 
electncal or the mechanical equivalent of heat which 
maybe briefly called a J apparatus is expressed by 
two charaetenstics, namely, (i) the percentage of 
the heat developed which is lost and (2/ the accuracy 
with which the lost heat pan. be determined or 
eU fnjo at & d from the expression for 1 > 

Wehave gradually developed, after many failures 
an apparatus which, measured* 1 by this test is an 
efficient one Wpnet out fa the following table 
. average figure* Jofi the power absorbed and the 
-perpent&ge of heat lost in experiments by the Observers 

#0; 3800s voL, m} 


Rowland o 4 H P 1 

Callendar and Barnes 0-03 2 

Reynolds and Moorby 70 08 

Laby and Hercus o 2 about o 2 


Any apparatus for the direct determination of J 
is a brake dynamometer Reynolds and Moorby for 
example used the Froude hydraulic brake which is 
the same in principle as the devices used by Joule and 
by Rowland but the design is more efficient We 



decided - to enclose the brake m a vacuum flask in 
order -to obtain high thermal insulation and to use 
continuous flow calorimetry The brake we are 
using is an electro magnetic induction brake which 
is closely analogous to an induction motor The 
construction of the brake is shown in Figs 1 and 2 
An electromagnet (see Fig 2) rotates about a vertical 
axis in the rotating magnetic field so produced a 
copper cylinder (Fig 2) and an iron core are placed 
The copper and iron cylinders are attached by means 
of a glass tube to the inner sleeve of a bearing This 
part of the apparatus is called the stator The 
^rotating magnetic field induces eddy currents in the 
copper cylinder which is thereby heated and the 
reaction between these currents and the rotating 
field causes a couple to act on the stator 
The couple acting on the stator is balanced by the 
Tensions in two’wires attached to the torsion wheel 
carrying two weights one of which is shown at the left 
of Fig j The only details which need be mentioned of 
this parfc'of the apparatus are the devices used to 
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reduce fnction The bearing (Fig 2) is a parallel ball¬ 
bearing for which the friction is less than 1/10,000 of 
the couple acting on the stator To eliminate fnction, 
the wheels over which the above-mentioned wires 

a are earned on steel knife-edges resting on 
ened steel planes 

For the temperature measurements we use platinum 
thermometers which are connected differentially to 
a Wheatstone bndge made to Miiller's design Dunng 
the course of a year the average venation of the 
fundamental interval from its mean value has been 
1/20,000 for one thermometer and 1/80,000 for the 
other This would imply that the thermometry is 
of satisfactory accuracy 

The evaluation of the heat lost has proved far the 
most difficult part of the experiment 

In the earlier designs the loss m some experiments 



was as high as 2 per cent of the heat developed All 
attempts to determine it correctly, or to eliminate it by 
taking the difference between a heavy and a light ex¬ 
periment failed, for reasons which cannot be given here 
To overcome this difficulty the calorimeter system 
was reconstructed, by bringing the thermometers 
close to the vacuum flask and highly insulating them, 
as shown in the accompanying figures This has re¬ 
duced the heat loss to about 1 /to of its previous value 
Means have been provided for determining the loss, 
and the stator is being modified so that the loss may 
be eliminated in the usual manner in continuous 
flow calorimetry by taking the difference between a 
heavy and a light experiment It is expected that this 
alteration will increase the heat developed, and so 
reduce the percentage of heat lost still further 

T H Laby 

University of Melbourne, April 4 


The Transformation of Electronic Into Electro- 
Magnetic Energy 

The fundamental propositions given below, which 
do not refer to the excitation of characteristic but to 
that of the ordinary rays which have been called 
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“ independent " X-rays, have sufficient experimental 
evidence supporting them to justify the following 
statements so that they may serve as guiding prin¬ 
ciples for further investigations 

1 When a definite number of electrons in motion 

(cathode or 0-particles) of definite velocity traverse 
very thin layers of different substances, the average 
fraction of their energy transformed into that of 
electromagnetic radiation (X- or 7-rays) is, per atom 
of any one substance, proportional to the square of 
its atomic number > 

2 In these circumstances, for a given layer, the 
energy so transformed depends only on the mass per 
unit area of the layer and on the number of cathode 
or / 3 -particles traversing it, being independent of 
their velocity 

By a very thin layer is meant one so thin that the 
ratio of the number of particles emerging from the 
layer to the number entering it is very nearly equal 
to unity 

The reason for the above statement is as follows 
If cathode or 0 -particles of definite type and of total 
energy E traverse a layer of a substance of unit area 
and mass dm, the energy of the X-rays formed m the 
layer may be written as XE dm We call X the 
mass transformation coefficient The atomic trans¬ 
formation coefficient, a say, is then obtained by 
multiplying X by A/N, where A is the atomic 
weight and N is the number of atoms in a gram 
of hydrogen I find that a which gives the average 
fraction of the energy transformed per atom, varies 
approximately as the square of the atomic number Z, 
while X vanes as Z*/A and both o and X vary inversely 
as the energy of a single bombarding particle Hence 
the above propositions hold approximately, since the 
total energy E is proportional to the energy of a 
single particle and their number n, so that XE dm 
vanes as n dm 

With respect to the physical processes underlying 
the excitation of " independent' X rays certain 
considerations incline me to the provisional view that 
these X-rays are produced by a collision or bv close 
interaction between the cathode or 0 particles and 
the actual nuclei of the atoms rather than with the 
electrons surrounding them J A Gray 

McGill University, Montreal, 

May 21 


Dr Hammerer's Alytes 

Prof MacBride’s letter in Nature of June 23, 
p 841. did not at first seem to require any rejoinder 
But I find that some botanists, and perhaps others 
unfamiliar with zoological terms, suppose that the 
quotations from Boulenger contradict my statement 
that rugosities are not formed on the palmar surfaces 
Boulenger, of course with perfect accuracy, states 
that rugosities in various genera appear on the trtner 
side of the digits (italicised by Prof MacBnde). 
This is the radial side, as emphasised in both our 
letters, not the palmar surface, which was the part 
which bore the extraordinary structure visible in 
Dr Hammerer’s specimen W Bateson 

June 24 


The Breeding Period of Echinus ml! laris. 

The breeding period of the Sea-urchin, Echinus 
mt harts, is very interesting from, many points of 
view, and especially as this animal readily yields 
ripe eggs and sperm with which to carry out artificial 
fertilisation in inland laboratories for the observation 
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ol fertilisation, segmentation and gastrulation stages 
in the living state The records made at this 
’laboratory down to 1919 showed that E mtltarts has 
been found to breed from about February March to 
August, In 1920 I arrived at the conclusion that 
certain marine animals, such as the oyster, breed 
continuously so long as the sea-temperature remains 
above a definite temperature providing the general 
biological conditions are otherwise normal On this 
view, and if the type of breeding in E miltarts were 
the same as that of the oyster, tne breeding period of 
this sea-urchin should be found to extend to about 
November-December on the average 

In March and April 1920 many successful artificial 
fertilisations of E mtltarts were made, and it may be 
assumed that similar successful fertilisations could 
have been obtained onwards to August After 
August periodical collections of this urchin were made 
from the shore to test the view mentioned above On 
September ia the proportion of ripe individuals 
collected was high and six excellent artificial fertilisa¬ 
tions made, on October 13 the proportion of ripe 
individuals collected was smaller but good fertihs-i 
tions were still obtained, and on October 29 although 
the proportion of ripe individuals was now lower, an 
optimum fertilisation was obtained yielding very 
fine and healthy plutei on November 1 The observa¬ 
tions at Plymouth were interrupted at this time but 
on November 3 a high proportion of F miltarts which 
had been dredged from the oyster beds oft Whitstable 
were found to be ripe and yielded healthy larv®, which 
lived m some bowls as plutei until at least January 5 
1921 A batch of similar urchins forwarded to 
Plymouth yielded an excellent fertilisation on Novem¬ 
ber 10 1 and although no fertilisation was made later, 
it was observed at various times during the winter 
that the gonads of Whitstable specimens examined 
remained full \ sample of urchins examined at 
Plymouth on January 26, 1921 showed that a small 
proportion of ripe males with full gonads still occurred 
but no ripe female waS found, and the big variation 
in size of the gonad observed in the remainder of this 
sample points to a distinct physiological difference 
between the Plymouth and Whitstable groups 

It is thus clear that successful artificial fertilisations 
of r miltarts may be obtained from Plymouth 
specimens during about the period February March 
to November, and that the breeding period m the 
south of England may be considered to extend 
over the same range, but it is nevertheless open 
to doubt whether the capacity to yield a successful 
fertilisation mav be good evidence that a species is 
breeding 

The fact that breeding individuals may be obtained 
over such a long period of the year affords good 
reason to believe that single individuals may spawn 
several times a year, but there is no evidence that 
collective spawning occurs in this species at one 
given phase of the lunar cycle such as Fox found to 
be the case m the Mediterranean sea urchin Dtadema 
setasum (see Nature, February 23, 1922) In three 
collections of E miltarts from Looe Is near Plymouth, 
on September 23, October 12, and October 28 respec¬ 
tively, the unnpe individuals showed variation in the 
sue of tiie gonad ranging from about 1/12 to a full 
gonad These observations do not, however, rule out 
the possibility of spawning occurring normally—in 
those individuals which are ripe—at certain definite 
phases of the lunar cycle, for example, after any low- 
water springs, for it has been observed not m- 


* This fertuuauon will the one at PWmoath 00 October 39 were made 
by Mr A I Smith The larva from the Whitstable urchins November j, 
and the Plymouth ones October 39, showed a fine apical tuff of ollla which 
appears not to have been recorded In E. mHwrtt, although MacBndc has 
described a similar tuft In £ ttculaHut 


frequently that ripe specimens collected at low-water 
spawn before arriving at the laboratory 

The sex-conditions in the collection of E mtltarts 
mentioned above were examined closely for any 
appearances indicating sex-change, for a condition 
of sex-change in sea urchins may be regarded as a 
possibility m view of Mortensen s discovery of the 
common occurrence of protandne hermaphroditism 
m ophiuroids and of Fox’s observation referred to 
above but not known at that time of the very rapid 
(monthly) filling and emptying of the gonads m the 
sea-urchin, Diadema it is also worthy of note that 
Gray (Proc Camb Phil Soc , xx pt 4, 1921) has 
described isolated cases of apparent and true herma¬ 
phroditism in the sea-urchins Arbacia and Stron- 
gylocentrotus In Echinus mtltarts, however, no 
definite hermaphrodites were found, but in several 
gonads at about the penod of change from the spent 
condition to the rematunng stage a small quantity 
of sperm was found together with gonocytes appar¬ 
ently too large for spermatocytes, and gonads were 
found having a colour generally associated with one 
sex but with young sex-elements of the other sex 
The female gonad in L mtltarts vanes in colour from 
white when young to yellow or orange when mature, 
whereas the male gonad varies from brown to grey 
These differences of colour are undoubtedly an out 
ward expression of the differences m metabolism in 
the sexes leading up to— or consequent upon—the 
production of mature sex elerru nts 

A similar sexual colour difference is observable in 
the gonad of other animals for example m Creptdula 
forniuata the gonad in the male stage is brownish red 
but yellow in the female, while that of the herma¬ 
phrodite stage is orange and it has already been 
shown (Orton, Proc Roy Soc vol 81, B, 1909) that 
in the case of Crepidula the primary sexual characters 
precede in development ana forecast the appearance 
of the secondary sexual characters Thus the colour 
of the gonad in animals is undoubtedly closely con¬ 
nected with deep seated changes—probably induced 
by sex-hormones or, as Geoffrey Smith visualised 
them, sexual formative substances — which are 
different for the mature male and female condition, 
and apparently also for a potential condition of sex 
while sex is yet unrecognisable in the primary sex- 
elements 

It would therefore, seem possible that a chemical 
test might be devised to detect a sex-potentiality m 
an undifferentiated gonad Such a test if obtained 
would be a very valuable help in investigating 
suspected cases of sex-change, especially in cases 
where a change-over of sex may occur between 
successive periods of growth of the gonad as is 
possible ra Echinus mtltarts, Myttlus edults, and other 
animals, but more probable in the case of the common 
limpet, Patella vulgata In this kind of sex-change 
tiie residual sex-elements in a gonad would often give 
a clue to the recent sex-condition, while the chemical 
test would provide evidence of the forthcoming or 
potential sex-condition 

The rapid change-over of sex m the oyster is also 
very strongly suggestive of the existence of a sex- 
hormone, as the gonad m a female- functioning oyster 
normally changes over quite suddenly after the 
extrusion of the npe ova to the production of male 
elements only There is good ground, therefore, for 
looking for a chemical test for sex-potentiality, 
especially m invertebrates, and there is no doubt 
that our Knowledge of sex-conditions would increase 
rapidly after the discovery of such a test 

J H Orton 

Marine Biological Laboratory, 

, Plymouth, May 24 
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An ElnsMln IWo* g”*“S 

The letter with the above title in Nature ol June a, could work up the analytical index they hayfebeen 
p 742, contained two overnights which I should like accustomed to provide We may remind Messrs 
to be allowed to correct Prout and Talbot that the several sections ofthe 

r In the second part I inadvertently changed the ** Zoological Record " have been sold separately for 
meanmg of x' Overlooking the fact that ar m the the past twenty years —Ed, Nature,'] P 


used it in the second part as the distance KjL at ' Educational Problems of Tropical Agriculture, 
the instant the signal was given I should have . , _ 

employed a different letter, *,, and then, if required, _ I* « exceedingly important at the present moment 

x’ *°cl(c +t>) of x, that the attention of men of science should be directed 

2 A term was omitted from the value of t0 some of the needs and problems connected with 

which should have been (r +vlc)x - vt tropical agricultural education As many readers of 

R W Genese Nature are aware, a college of tropical agriculture, 
40 London Road, Southborough, the onl y one of its kind with pretensions to Umvertrty 

June 13 standing within the Empire, was opened last year in 

J _ Tnmdaa, and the ultimate success of this institution, 

both from the point of view of education and research, 
am Bibliographicum will, quite irrespective of financial * support, depend 

ieen directed to a statement in u P° n the institution s outlook and policy and what 

p 584, made in connexion with 13 equally important, the degree of acceptance which 

ing concerning the ‘ Zoological *h» Reives m Great Britain and America 
i that " With the exception of In England agricultural colleges have not, from 


The Concilium Bibliographicum 

My attention has been directed to a statement in 
Nature of April 28 p 584, made in connexion with 
the report of a meeting concerning the ‘ Zoological 
Record *’ It is stated that “ With the exception of 


the ' Archiv fiir Naturgeschichte which is about an academic point of view, achieved a very high 

nine years behindhand and consequently of very status, nor have they been free from adverse 

little Use the ' Zoological Record is at present the criticism on the part of practical farmers The 

only bibliographic guide to zoological literature being Policy of the institutions therefore has been some- 

published m the whole world ’ what unstable, tending to oscillate between the solar 

Permit me to recall that the Concilium Biblio {orce of the universities and the lunar attraction of 

graphicum at Zurich founded in 1895 by Dr Herbert the practical farmers This condition has been 

Haviland Field and approved by the International produced through misunderstandings on the followmg 
Zoological Congress, » still continuing his work points («) the nature of agriculture ( 4 ) the defini- 
After Dr Field’s death m 1921, the Concilium was tion of the word practical and (e) the difference 
placed under the auspices of the Swiss Society of between education and mstruction 
Natural Sciences and the United States National Agriculture is to some extent an art and to some 


papers Two other volumes (32 and 33) are alreac 
in progress of publication J Stroke, 

Director of the Concilium 
Bibliographicum 

49 Hofstrasse, Zurich, 

May 15 


volumes 30 and 31 of the “ Bibhographia Zoologica, ' prehensively it is a business, or. if another term be 
containing an international review of zoological preferred, it is biological industry The trouble has 
papers Two other volumes (32 and 33) are already ^en that most students of agriculture have thought 
in progress of publication J Strohl, of it as a profession whereas the practical farmers 

Director of the Concilium have regarded it as an art By definition, both are 
Bibliographicum wrong fundamentally Unenlightened, the students 

49 Hofstrasse, Zurich, have tended to specialise in applied natural science 

May 15 (often of questionable quality), while the farmers 

_ have been the advocates of concentration on the art 

(“ real practical work ’) The misunderstanding as to 
[W e bave also received a letter from Messrs Louis the word “ practical ’’ is, therefore, clear Neither is 
B Prout and George Talbot of the Hill Museum, practical, tor agriculture is fundamentally econ- 
Witley They suggest the issue of cards so that omics, in which faculty practical work can be purely 
" subscribers would have the current literature intellectual, for example, accountancyjmd statistical 
available say every month, and no one would be inquiry. Misconceptions as to the meanmg of" 
obliged to purchase sections which would not be practical have been responsible for confusion as jo 
useful to him " They too direct attention to the the difference between education and instruction, 
reorganisation of the Concilium Bibliographicum and The word instruction should be relegated with patent 


strongly urge co operation with it 


rights to the Army, Navy, and Police Force 


Zoologists will be glad to learn that the Concilium as connoting the routine of one person telling or 

Bibliographicum is still in being There was some showing something to another, it means nothing and* 

excuse for the incorrect statement to which Dr leads to nothing Education implies understanding 

Strohl objects, for inquiry at the two chief zoological and a training of the faculties including the practical 


its, for inquiry at the two chief zoological and a training of the fatuities including the practical 
libraries in London has failed to produce a' volume instincts Instruction alone is useful for those who 
of * Bibliographia Zoologica” later than vol xxx , do not want to be, or are incapable of being, educated, 


which, though it purports to deal with the literature but matriculated students, such as one now finds fo 
down to the end of 1920, is mainly composed of titles agricultural colleges, ought to be anxious for, add 


from 1915-1917, it also omits Lepidoptera, Hymeno- capable of, some education 
ptera, and Vertebrata But, even were “ Biblio- In the tropics, the so-called agricultural education 
graphia Zoologica " more up-to-date, more complete, of the past has been little more than instruction. A, 


ipable of, some education 


and more accessible, its plan scarcely enables it to youth has been instructed bow to read a polarispo] 


compete with the " Zoological Record ” for 


do a Babcock tost—and becomes s 


support of systematise In the past the peculiar Another is taught to bud oranges or run a sugar nda, 
contribution, of the Concilium has been the separate and becomes a planter This has suited the tropical 
cards, but we have not seen any of these for a long temperament and climate, and in most cases, it w to 
tune We hope their issue has not ceased, for it is be feared, the average type of mentality Bat jjff 
along those lines that co-operation seems most tropical agriculture is to advance we must aim at, 
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tad insist upon, higher standards The planter of 
the future must be taught to think and to understand 
his economic and biological universe This is 
realised at the West Indian Agricultural College, but 
are we going to live up to it 5 Will such an outlook 
receive the support of tropical public opinion on 
which we are so largely dependent for funds J Is it, 
for the present to be expected ? It is therefore 
important that the matter should be appreciated by 
scientihc opinion in this country to which scientific 
workers in the Crown Colonies look very largely for 
encouragement and protection 

Reference to research has been purposely avoided 
in the above observations for the sake of simplicity 
But research, the mother of scientific < ducation h is 
also its disabilities in the tropics Up till quite 
recently, the demand the popular demand has been 
for " trouble-curmg ’ rather than research The 
present danger, however, is that research work may 
be interfered v. ith through depriving investigators of 
their time in order that they m ly give instruction 
W K Dunlop 

West Indian Agricultural College, 

14 Trinity Square, E ( 3 


Gravitation and Light Pressure In Nebulae 

In Nature of June 16 there is a most interesting 
letter by Dr Jeans on my suggestion that spiral 
nebulae may consist of dust repelled from the stirs 
by light pressure My original note must I fe ir 
have been somewhat misleading to have called forth 
the particular criticism which Dr Jeans’s letter 
contains As was I think, brought out in the 
discussion at the Royal Astronomical Society, it 
was never my intention to suggest that the dust 
clouds are so thick that there is any appreciable 
shielding indeed it is pcrfictly obvious, as Dr 
Jeans points out, that the whole theory would break 
down unless the particles arc assumed to be so far 
apart that Ihev can be treated individually 

The misunderstanding is due to a somewhat 
ambiguous sentence at the end of the paper, which 
I admit is capable of giving quite a wrong impres¬ 
sion 1 had anticipated that my suggestion would 
be criticised unless I piesented some explanation of 
the so-called ' nova; ” in spirals The suggestion 
put forward was that they were similar to terrestrial 
meteontic showers I11 order to show that this was 
not impossible I put in some very rough quantities, 
and endeivoured to show that they would not lead 
to absurd results for the characteristics of the nebula 
The density found based, it may be remarked, upon 
the time in which the meteontic stones are supposed 
to evaporate, leads to a mass over the depth of one 
light year of o 1 grams per square centimetre I 
agree, of course that this cannot be supported by 
radiation pressure indeed a remark by me to the 
same effect may be found in the Observatory some 
years ago It would have been better had 1 said 
that this result was some 10* times too high in view 
of the obvious transparency of parts of the bpirals 
The great uncertainty of the quantities used, how¬ 
ever, emboldened me to say this was of the nght 
order of magnitude, compared with the results 
denved from other hypotheses to account for the 
" novas,’ which led to results io* times greater, this 
was perhaps excusable 

Dr Jeans’s cnticism, to which I admit mj some¬ 
what optimistic sentence laid me open, applies, 
therefore to that part of my paper from which this 
unduly large mass was denved, is the hypotheses 
introduced to account for the ‘ novae ’’ It is possible 
that the quantities which I used might be altered 
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plausibly to give a more acceptable value It 13 
perhaps even more likely that a more satisfactory 
hypothesis may be evolved to account for the 
phenomenon But the maul outlines of my suggestion 
do not seem to be controverted 

F A Lindlmann 
Clarendon Laboratory, Oxford, 

June 16 

The Heape and Grylls Rapid Cinema 

Owing to arrangements deemed necessary at the 
Soirde of the Royal Society on June 20 I was un- 
fortun itely deprived of the opportunity I had hoped 
there to gain of making a personal explanation 
which is important to me and which 1 beg to be 
allowed to m ike in Natijri 

The conception of devising a camera wherewith 
photographs could be taken at the rate of 5000 a sec 
occurred to me in consequence of some chance 
remarks made to me by an official of one of the great 
armament-producing companies m this country 
The lion s share of credit for the successful completion 
of the design of the camera however is due to my 
friend Mr Horace B Grylls who became partner 
with me 111 this adventure in 1014 while both of us 
are indebted to my friend Pi of Boys who, as all 
who know him will reidily believe gave us with 
both hands all the help and id vice he had to give 
Ihc interest which has lately been aroused by 
the exhibition of some of the films 1 took while the 
machine was still in Messrs Thos Cooke and Sons’ 
workshop in \ork— expenmental films and far from 
perfect I regret to say—Mils for some such statement 
as I now with great satisfaction make here 

Walilr Hfapt 

Manor Lodge Tunbridge Wells 
June 21 


Adsorption and Haemoglobin 

Sir William Bailiss has pointed out, m Nvture 
for May ly p 666 that he is unable to find any 
account of expenments on the dissoci dion curve of 
hemoglobin at gas pressures considerably greater 
than that at which tne h emog’obin is presumed to 
be saturated He seems to imply that there is no 
proof that haemoglobin cannot Like up more gas 
than is required by the theory that a chemical com¬ 
pound is formed, in which one molecule of Oi or CO 
corresponds to one atom of iron 

The point is important not only as evidence on 
the relative merits of the chemical and adsorption 
theories but also because experimental methods of 
determining the oxygen dissociation curve depend 
on the assumption that haemoglobin becomes com¬ 
pletely saturated, m contact with air, at the ordinary 
temperature of the laboratory 

I have tried to test this question by shaking equal 
samples of the same blood (partly reduced) m the 
Barcroft differential apparatus, (1) with the bottle 
filled with air in the ordinary way, and (2) with the 
bottle filled with a mixture of air and CO, containing 
rather more than half an atmosphere of CO 

It is known that haemoglobin takes up CO more 
than 200 times as readily as oxygen, so the effective 
gas pressures m the two cases were in the ratio of 
at least 500 1 If the haemoglobin takes up gas 
by adsorption, one would expect to find appreciably 
more CO taken up than oxygen As a matter of 
fact, a little more CO was taken up, but only that 
quantity which is accounted for by the difference of 
solubility of CO and air in the liquids present (blood 
and dilute sodium carbonate solution) 

There was no evidence that the haemoglobin itself 

2 C 2 
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took up any more CO than oxygen, in spite of the 
great difference between the effective concentrations 
of the two gases 

Sir William Bayliss also asks for experimental tests 
of the assumption that oxyhaemoglobm is a stronger 
acid than haemoglobin itself The limitations of the 
hydrogen electrode make the measurement of the 
hydrogen-ion concentration of haemoglobin solutions, 
in the presence of oxygen, a difficult problem I have 
been able to show, however, that if gas is boiled off 
in a vacuum from dialysed haemoglobin solution, the 
electrical conductivity of the solution is considerably 
increased by shaking with oxygen or CO (Pre¬ 
cautions have, of course, been taken to exclude the 
possibility of the increased conductivity being due 
to impurities in the gas used ) 

While this is naturally not a proof that combina¬ 
tion with oxygen increases the acid dissociation 
constant of haemoglobin, it is nevertheless the result 
to be expected if this be the case, and is a fact to be 
explained by any theory, chemical or physical 

Prof Hill and I have pointed out that the divergent 
results of investigators of the heat of combination 
of oxygen and haemoglobin may be due partly 
to bacterial action, and (in experiments on blood) 
partly to failure to allow for the heat changes involved 
when oxyhaemoglobm turns out CO, from carbonates 
By eliminating these sources of error we have been 
able to get quite consistent results m experiments on 
defibnnated blood 

Without making any assumptions other than the 
recognised laws of chemical combination and chemical 
equilibria it is possible to explain the behaviour of 
haemoglobin by regarding its reactions with CO and 
oxygen as purely chemical Sir William Bayliss has 
said that he doubts whether it is justifiable to apply 
these laws to a system in which the number of the 
hases may be uncertain Surely the best way to 
ecide this is by results, and, judging by results, the 
chemical theory has amply justified its position as a 
fruitful working hypothesis 
Can the adsorption theory explain the phenomena 
so completely, with so few untested assumptions ? 
Since the paper by Wo Ostwald in 1908, no attempt 
has been made, so far as I am aware, to put forward 
a complete theory of the reactions of haemoglobin 
as adsorption phenomena Much experimental work 
has been done since then, and until such a theory is 
put forward it is difficult to weigh up satisfactorily 
the merits of the two views 

At present the adsorption theory is in danger of 
going by default W E L Brown 

Physiology Department, 

University of Manchester, June 4 

A Puzzle Paper Band 

An easy solution of the paper-band puzzle de¬ 
scribed by Prof C V Boys in Nature of June 9, 
p 774, is obtained as follows Hold the hand with 
thumb up and palm towards you, place the paper 
band over the index finger, letting the ends hang 
down Observe which way the original four half¬ 
twists were applied Treat the nearest of these to 
the index finger on the palm side of the hand as 
if it were that of an ordinary single half-twist band , 
which complete, by looping up one-half of the band 
over the finger (the other twists being pushed out 
of the way into the remaining half) Then apply 
the surfaces one upon another at the finger, and 
turn the other half of the band mside out so as to 
get nd of two of the twists It will be found to 
fit exactly upon the first half, as required 

Annie D Betts 

Hill House, Camberley, Surrey, June 11 
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Paradromlc Rings 

Prof C V Bovs, m his letter " A Puzzle Paper 
Band " in Nature of June 9, p 774, gives scant 
credit to the geometers Forty years ago they 
described the endless band of paper with a half-turn 
twist m it, and found that if cut down the middle 
line it gave a single endless band with four half- 
twists But they were so obsessed, he says, with 
the consequence of cutting down the middle line 
that they missed the result he now describes This 
consists in taking a band with four half-twists and 
converting it by manipulation into a half-twist band 
of double thickness 

But the difference between the known result and 
the proposed novelty seems not more than trivial 
for if the medially cut band lias its adjacent half¬ 
widths simply slid sideways, one over the other, 
along the entire length of the band, the double¬ 
thickness band of half-width is at once produced 
Or, reversely, if the pulleys of Prof Boys are made 
twice as wide, and the outer band is teased sideways 
at its entry on to each revolving pulley, the two 
halves of the band will presently come edge to edge 
throughout and are then seen to be nothing but the 
half-twist band medially cut 

As regards this lateral shiftmg, it is obvious that 
any endless band, however much twisted and knotted, 
may when cut down the middle be continuously 
“ shuffled,” m the way in which a pack ” consisting 
of only two cards may be shuffled Each neighbour 
slides over the other in perpetual oscillatory contact, 
alternately face to face and edge to edge Two 
different superpositions and two different edge-to- 
edge positions occur alternately and cyclically In 
particular, the band with four half-twists may be 
arranged as a two-ply half-twist not in one way 
only but m either of two ways For either of the 
two different faces of the former may be completely 
exposed or completely concealed in the latter 

The sheer puzzle of the manipulation Prof Boys 
plans to make even harder by varying the sense of 
the twists, as right-handed or left-handed I should 
propose (somewhat on behalf of the geometers) to 
escape this difficulty by letting the paper discriminate 
for itself The instructions would be these Strip 
the band along, two-handedly until the twists are 
concentrated on a short section They come to 
form roughly a circular cylinder, showing two turns 
of a ribbon screw Take two adjacent widths, 
touching helically edge-to edge at any point, and 
fold them together as if closing an open book Then 
feed the short circuit at the expense of the long loop 
until they come equal, and fit together by stripping 
These operations may quite easily be done blindfold 

Prof Boys says that the double band shows only 
two of the half-turns, and that it is amusing to find 
where the other two have gone But this is tneux 
jeu for Tait explained it in his first paper on 
“ Knots ” m 1877, and he was only following Luting, 
who had these things clear in his " Topologie ” of 
1847 If the paradox is still alive it may be reinforced, 
for those who do not know that torsion and curvature 
are convertible, for the double-twist may be hung 
over one finger as a festoon of three equal loops, 
with the six pendant planes all (approximately) 
parallel to the finger, ana then not merely half but 
the whole of the twist appears to have gone 

In a parenthetic confession Prof Boys admits that 
he made his discovery while lying awake one night, 
but this may almost be interpreted as an indirect 
testimonial to the day labourers. 

G T Bennett. 

Emmanuel College, Cambridge, June 12 
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'"Chemical Symbols and Formulae 1 

By Sir James Walker, F R S 


S YMBOLS are both an aid and an obstacle to 
thought Their brevity and simplicity may help 
us, working according to a fixed system, to perform 
mental operations which without their aid might be 
practically impossible Their generality too may, as 
in algebra, enable us to solve thousands of problems in 
one On the other hand, we sometimes find in science 
a system of symbols which, at first of great value, may 
in virtue of its very success so warp our thought or 
limit our mental outlook as to constitute a real hindrance 
to scientific progress There is always the danger, 
arising from our familiar and constant use of the 
symbol, either of forgetting what it properly symbolises, 
or of confusing the symbol with the thing symbolised 
The function of the symbol is a practical one, in 
Mach’s phrase, it is to effect economy of thought, and 
it is precisely because mankind at large is so economical 
of thought that the dangers of symbolism originate 
The danger, however, must be faced by the student of 
chemical science, for without symbols systematic 
advance is impossible the symbols are based on a 
theory and permit the representation of that theory 
in detail 

If we examine the practical requirement of a satis¬ 
factory system of symbols, we shall find that the system 
must be simple in itself and simple to operate (on- 
sider the Roman schoolboy confronted with the problem 
of multiplying MCMXXIII by CXLIV The system 
of notation is not too complicated, but to operate with 
it is practically impossible To perform his task he 
must abandon the symbolism and liave rccoirse to 
concrete objects —the fingers or an abacus The Arabic 
notation, on the other hand, with its consistent valua¬ 
tion by position and the introduction of a symbol for 
zero, enables us, once we have passed the barriers of 
the addition and multiplication tables, to perform 
arithmetical calculations of all kinds with ease and 
speed It is simple m itself and simple to operate 
The same requirements are essential to a system of 
chemical symbols The first symbols, those for the 
metals known to the ancients, indicated nothing but 
their supposed association with the planets and the 
gods ruling them Thus the solar disk stood for 
gold, the lunar crescent for silver, the mirror of 
Venus for the Cyprian metal copper, and so on 
Towards the end of the eighteenth century we see 
the beginnings of our present system of elementary 
symbols Hassenfratz and Adet (1787) used for the 
non-metals straight and curved lines which could be 
combined together (much as m phonetic shorthand) to 
represent the qualitative composition of compounds 
The symbol for a metal was a circle, and to distinguish 
one metal from another the initial of its Latin name 
was written within the circle—thus (Sb) was the symbol 
for antimony 

Dalton used for metals and non-metals ahke only 
circular symbols, doubtless to represent spherical atoms, 
and in his hands the symbols assumed a quantitative 
significance based upon his atomic theory For the 
simple non-metals these symbols were arbitrarily 

i Presidential addrou delivered at tbe annual general meeting of the 
Chemical Society on March n 
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chosen, O representing an atom of oxygen, O an atom 
of hydrogen, 0 an atom of nitrogen, and so on For 
the metals he adopted the same device as Hassenfratz 
and Adet, using, however, the English instead of the 
Latin names, so that for example (l) represented an 
atom of lead Compounds could be represented by 
the juxtaposition of the elementary symbols, which 
now gave, not only the qualitative, but also the 
quantitative composition of the compound Thus, for 
Dalton, water was represented by the symbol O©, 
denoting the combination of 7 parts of oxygen with 
1 of hydrogen 

Berzelius (1815) took the final step by using Latin 
initials for all the elements, dropping the circles which 
had surrounded them, and employing affixed numerals 
to indicate the number of times the symbol had to be 
repeated It is true that Berzelius spoiled the uni¬ 
formity of his system by using a special dot symbol 
for oxygen and writing such formula: as S for sulphur 
trioxide These dotted symbols, however, found little 
favour except amongst mineralogists, and gradually 
passed out of use The disuse of the circles is not 
without significance—the symbol to Berzelius repre¬ 
sented a combining weight rather than a concrete 
atom, and the dual quantitative use persists m the 
interpretation of symbols to day The symbol C 
stands for one atom of carbon or “ twelve parts by 
weight ” of carbon So vie mav say that more than a 
hundred years ago a system of formulation had been 
reached which, with minor alterations, is in use at the 
present time for the representation of elements and 
the < omposition of compounds, and is never likely to 
be superseded It is uniform, plain, and simple m 
itself, and simple to use in the equations representing 
chemical change 

The purely compositional formulae, 1 owever, fall far 
short of expressing what calls for expression in various 
classes of chemical compounds action and structure 
have to be considered as well as composition The 
dualistic formulae of Berzelius illustrate early attempts 
in this direction The formula of sodium sulphate is 
not written empirically as Na a S 0 4 , but dualistically as 
Na s O,SO a 1 his formula indicates inter alia that the 
sodium and the sulphur belong to two essentially 
different parts of the compound The modem electro¬ 
chemical dualism writes Na *SO/, again indicating the 
same division of a positive from a negative portion 
In organic chemistry the representation of structure 
by means of formulae achieved success by the clear 
recognition of valency—in particular, the quadrivalence 
of the carbon atom At this point of development the 
notion of the atom as structural unit becomes in¬ 
dispensable 

The valency of an element on its experimental side 
is in essence a numerical conception We divide a 
weight by a weight, namely, the atomic weight by the 
equivalent weight, and obtain m consequence a mere 
number When we pass from element to atom, how¬ 
ever, the conception undergoes a transformation, and 
receives a concrete meaning The valency of an atom 
may be interpreted as its capacity for combining with 
I other atoms, again a numerical conception, but one 
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leading directly to a symbolism and indirectly to a 
mechanical interpretation Each atom is conceived 
as having a definite number of pla< es for the attachment 
of other atoms, and as the number is in each case small 
we can conveniently represent it m a graphic symbol 
It is not without interest to look back to the origin 
of graphic or constitutional formula; and see the 
beginnings of our conventional system Couper and 
Kekulfi, the originators of the idea, suggested systems 
widely differing from each other Couper (1858) 
symbolised acetic acid as follows, 


C H, 

in appearance a near approach to present-dav ustge if 
we allow for the fart that he assumes 0 = 8 and C = 12 
The manner of linking of various atoms is indicated, 
but their valency is not clearly symbolised Kekule’s 
graphic formula (1859) for the same substance is shown 
below 

Acetic Acid 



(Kckul6 ) (I oschmidt) 


The valency is satisfactorily represented, but the link¬ 
age of the atoms is confused Onlv atoms touching 
in a vertical line are supposed to be directly linked 
rive system is cumbrous, and Kekulc himself used it 
but sparingly For branched chains it becomes im¬ 
practicable 

I oschmidt (1861) devised a clear logical system 
which, although he formulated by its means hundreds 
of compounds, some of a very complex nature, found 
no favour amongst chemists Ifis symbol for acetic 
acid is given in the figure Here linkage and valency 
are adequately represented but the atomic symbols are 
arbitrary, and the system, like Kekule’s, is cumbrous 
to use 

Simultaneously with Loschmidt, Crum Brown (1861), 
although he was unaware of (ouper’s work, used a 
symbolism resembling his, and practically identical 
with that in current use He writes glycol as follows 


then, is through Couper, Crum Brown, and Wurtz, and 
not through Kekule or Loschmidt The reason for 
the preference shown by chemists is that the symbolism 
adopted is more obvious, simpler to use, simpler to 
reproduce, and easily adaptable to all organic com¬ 
pounds 

There is a dual character m our graphic formula: 
which it is important that we should realise Let us 
begin with the graphic symbols of the elements, thus 

H-, — 0 —, —(j.—, where each short line represents a 

unit of valency To the graphic symbols of molecules 
is but a step, the atoms are represented as united 
together, the valencies indicating the manner of 
attachment (II) The directness or indirectness of 
union of the atoms is here given , no hydrogen atom is 
in this formula directly attached to another , they are 
only indirectly united through carbon or oxygen hor 
brevitv, we join up the lines representing the valencies 
of the various atoms and obtain the customary formula 
(III) A great change in significance has, howev er, at 
this stage taken place the valencies have become 
“ bonds ”—the idea of force has entered What that 
force is remains indeterminate , it is merely something 
binding atoms together, and the interpretation of the 
symbols is not quantitative m this respect The 
“ bonds ” do not represent equal forces , it is patent 
that the bond between hydrogen and carbon in the 
formula for methyl alcohol represents a different force 
from that between hydrogen and oxygen The current 
symbolism may then be interpreted m two senses, 
the lines joining the atomic symbols may be taken 
to represent on one hand merely the union of the 
atoms to the symbols of which they are attached, or 
they may represent fortes existing between these 
atoms Confusion of these two senses sometimes leads 
to erroneous reasoning 

This dual character of graphic formula, is noticeable 
from their earliest employment, and I need make no 
apology in illustrating it from the work of ( rum Brown, 
whose recent death deprived our Society of its senior 
past-president In the formula for glycol quoted above 
he states (1861) that the dotted lines therein employed 
represent polar forces In 1864 he represents ethane 
thus (IV), 


© © 

© ■% © © © © 

® © 

Here valency and linkage arc clear, and the atomic 
symbols are no longer arbitrary Wurtz in 1864 gave 
the following formula (I) for the same substance 

i H H 

5 1 <n> H— A—0 - 

^ A A 

H 

The line of development of modem graphic formulae. 


?! * • 

© i> 

each valence being written independently He says 
“ I may here shortly explam the graphic notation 
which I employ to express constitutional formulae 
An atom is represented by its usual 
symbol surrounded by a circle with as many 
lines proceeding from it as the atom con- 
(HI) tains equivalents When equivalents 

“ mutually saturate one another the two lines 
representing the equivalents are made con¬ 
tinuations of one another ” Here he has 
discarded the idea of polar force m his 
original formulation in favour of the simpler 
conception of number of equivalents. In i$66 
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he writes continuous lines between the symbols, 
and m 1868 puts the matter thus “The structural 
formula of formic aud [V] indicates first, that the four 
carbon equivalents form one atom, the four oxygen 
equivalents two atoms, and the two hydrogen equiva¬ 
lents two atoms , secondly, that these equivalents are 
united in pairs, thus— co, co, to, ch, ho , but it does not 
in any way indicate (and we do not know) what is the 
potential of each of thtse pairs—that is, how much 
energv would be required to separate the equivalents 
from each other We know that this potential depends 
upon the structure, and we can to a certain extent 
trace the nature of this dependence, but as yet we 
cannot express the potential numcn<allv, and till 
we can do that we do not fully know the < onstitu- 
tion ” 

On one hand, then, our “ bonds ” stand for mere 
units of valency, on the other, they arc an imperfec t 
representation of forces Were the representation of 
forces more complete, methyl alcohol would appear 
somewhat as shown in the figure below, the small letters 
representing numerical values Even this formula, 
however, onlv gives the migmtude and not the real 
direction of the forces, and is besides statu, not kinetic 
We naturally shrink from complexity such as this 
imagine the lormula ot sucrose on a similar basis We 
must content ourselves with something simpler, and 



yet the simple valency formula has for long been felt 
to be inadequate Apart from the idea of definitely 
directed valencies which leads to stereochemical formula;, 
the idea of representing partial valencies has been 
constantly m the foreground We cannot properly 
split valencies in the old sense, but we can subdivide 
forces ad libitum If the subdivision is earned too far, 
however, the formulae may approach in complexity 
formulae with quantitatively measured forces, such as 
that indicated m the figure 
What the chemist requires in his svstem ot formula¬ 
tion is something, not which he can measure, but 
which he can count— counters, in short Such numerical 
counters he possesses in valencies, m co-ordination 
numbers He may be forced to consider the adoption 
of counters of different kinds, for the purpose of 
representing essfentially different distributions of force, 
but these counters, if they are to be of general practi¬ 
cal value, must neither be too numerous nor of too 
great variety Partial valencies, augmented valencies, 
diminished valencies, virtual valencies, represented by 
lines of various sorts, thick, thin, curved, dotted, etc, 
all tend to complicate formulae, which lose in Obvious- 
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ngss what they gain in definition The humiliating 
fact must be admitted that the average man does not 
succeed in counting quickly and accurately by in¬ 
spection any larger number of “ bonds ” than he has 
fingers on one hand, unless they are appropriately 
grouped—witness the wrong valencies found, not 
merely in examination scripts, but even on the pnnted 
page Wc ought, then, to set strict limits to the 
splitting of “ bonds ” and the issue of fractional 
valency counters Fortunately, the physicist has pro¬ 
vided us with a new countei, the electron, which has 
the great merit of being a physical reality, and, 
moreover, of being an undet omposable magnitude, so 
that there is no temptation and no possibility of 
dividing it further This counter enables us practically 
to halve ordinary valencies, and so offers many ad¬ 
vantages In the original form given by J J Thomson, 
lines m the formulae are made to represent tubes of 
force passing from an electron of one atom to the 
positive core of another, and since in electrically neutral 
atoms, for each tube of force which passes out of an 
atom a return tube must come in, dirertly or indirectly, 
one valency line on the old scheme is represented by 
two tulies of force on the new The new formulation 
enables us to write, for example, symmetrical formulae 
for benzene and for the carboxyl group, if we so desire, 
thus 


II 

H-C^ C ^C=H 

*=*%Jt=* 

& 


=o^°\ 


H 


Or, again, we may represent the valency electrons 
directly in our formulae, each atom bung equipped 
with its doublet, sextet, or octet Such formulae or 
modifications of them, are coming extensively into use 
when multiple bonds are m question, and there is no 
doubt that with the electron or electronic tube of force 
as counter we obtain a more adaptable and more 
flexible formulation of organic compounds than that 
afforded by the older valency formulae, although only 
with some sacrifice of their simple character 
It will be gathered from ■what I have said that my 
plea is for the utmost obviousness of our symbols and 
formula; Their content and connotation may be as 
rich as wc please, the symbols themselves should be 
of elementary simplicity But, it may be asked, why 
should we seek to limit the investigator striving for 
chemical self-expression to four whole valencies for 
carbon if he wants a dozen partial valencies to facilitate 
his own thought or to convey his exact meaning ? 
And why should he hesitate to adorn his formulae with 
arrows or positive and negative signs of polarity if he 
feels the necessity ? The answer to such questions 
must be of a practical nature The mvestigator for 
his own use may employ a symbolism as elaborate and 
as complex as he chooses, but if he wishes to secure 
the understanding and sympathy of others he must 
curb any spirit of exuberance A system of chemical 
formulation to have general currency must not be too 
elaborate Otherwise, although it effects economy of 
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thought to the expert who devises it, it may demand 
such a mental strain of the general chemical reader 
as to defeat a main purpose for which it was planned, 
namelv, the communication of knowledge I would 
quote, both with regard to chemical symbolism and 
to chemical nomenclature, the words used bv a character 
of Henry James concerning literature, “ The observer 
is nothing without his categories, his types and 
varieties That’s for his own convenience, he 
has privately a terminology to meet it But front 
the moment it’s for the convenience of others, the 


signs have to be grosser, the shades begin to go 
Literature, you see, is for the convenience of others 
It requires the most abject concessions " Scientific 
literature is, above all, for the enlightenment and 
convenience of others, and scientific specialists must 
be prepared to make concessions to their weaker or 
less expert brethren But whether the symbols we 
use are simple or complicated, we should always be 
clear as to their true significance, and be on our guard 
against their distracting our thoughts from the realities 
which they partly reveal and partly obscure 


Recent Contributions to Aviation Problems 


By Prof G H Bryan, F R S 


''I "'HE attempts which have hitherto been made to 
■1 explain the continuous sustentation of tropical 
and other birds without the performance of muscular 
work have left many doubtful points requiring to be 
cleared up Observers have frequently sought to 
attribute the phenomena to somethmg acting in viola¬ 
tion of the principles of elementary mechanics, and 
have succeeded in establishing this peculiarity, not 
perhaps in the way that they mtended, but by the 
chaotic way in which such terms as force, momentum, 
weight, energy, lift, pull, drag, and gravity are con¬ 
fused by them, and occur indiscriminately mixed up in 
their writings In a paper on “ Meteorology and the 
Non-Flapping Flight of Tropical Birds,” published m 
the Proceedings of the Cambridge Philosophical Society, 
xxi 4, Dr Gilbert T Walker has now sought to brmg 
sound scientific principles to bear on the numerous 
observations in India pubhshed by Dr Hankin From 
observations of the temperature of the air at Agra at 
different altitudes and hours of the day, Dr Walker finds 
conditions of instability leading to the formation of 
strong ascending air-currents,and observations in Egypt 
and various partsof Indiamdicate conditions of “ bumpi¬ 
ness ” in the atmosphere caused by ascending currents, 
covering the periods employed by birds for “soaring ” 
Dr Walker finds that the angle of gliding of the most 
efficient recent aeroplanes is sufficiently low to satisfy 
the conditions necessary for continuous sustentation in 
the presence of these currents, and he examines in 
detail three possible sources of internal work in the 
atmosphere, namely, ascending currents, variations of 
horizontal velocity as functions of time and place 
co-ordinates, and Lord Rayleigh’s hypothesis of varia¬ 
tion of horizontal wind velocity as a function of the 
vertical altitude co-ordinate He also carefully considers 
the structure of the bards’ wmgs, in comparison with 
those of the Handley-Page machine, and the effect 
of the flexibility of the quills on the aerofoil form in 
ascending and descending glides Both from theory 
and. from actual observation, it is found that the 
ascending air-currents in the higher regions of the 
atmosphere are greater m diameter than lower down, 
and from actual observation he contradicts Dr 
Hankin’s statements according to which birds are seen 
rising in descending currents It would thus appear 
from Dr Walker’s observations that, ip the region 
dealt with by Dr Hanlon, the atmosphere possesses! 
sufficient internal energy to satisfy the conditions of 
“ soarability ” required by the latter observer. In 
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regard to the violation of mechanical principles, both 
hypothetically by birds and actually by writers, we 
cannot do better than quote Dr Walker’s remark that 
“ it is strangely ” (asterisk and footnote with 
references follow) “ necessary to insist that it is as 
impossible to derive energv from a wind that is constant 
in time and space as it is from a perfect calm ” To 
theories based on a denial of this principle the late Sir 
Hiram Maxim used to pomt out the enormous velocity 
of the wind due to the earth’s rotation and its orbital 
motion about the sun, and he suggested that if waters 
believed in these theories, why did not they utilise this 
energy for the purposes of flight ? 

The recent records of gliding flight in the daily press 
afford ample confirmation of Dr Walker’s theories in 
regard to the quantity of available internal energy 
present in the atmosphere When we read of aviators 
remaining for hours m the air under climatic conditions 
not widely different from those prevailing m Dr 
Hankm’s and Dr Walker’s investigations, and of 7 horse¬ 
power engines makmg long flights at a cost for fuel of 
not more than a penny a mile, we have reasonable 
prospects of realising a system of cheap transport 
largely superseding the use of wheels bumping over 
stony roads or iron bars placed end to end 

Apart, however, from the precanousness of the dis¬ 
tribution of the necessary mtemal energy in space and 
time, a motorless aeroplane is m constant danger of 
being suddenly brought to rest relative to the air, or, 
more accurately, losing all headway, at which instant it 
has a vertical acceleration due to gravity, and the 
resistance to rotation (pitching, yawing, rolling) 
becomes technically descnbable as “a small quantity 
of the second order,” thus approximating to the con¬ 
ditions assumed in the problem of rigid body rotation 
under no forces 

We are constantly reading of accidents which seem 
to suggest that they have amen from this condition Of 
affairs, even in the case of motor-dnven machines 
which are at least equipped wi£h a more adequate means 
of extricating themselves from this eventuality 

No system of aviation will ever be satisfactory, 
however, until backed up by a more thorough solution 
than we now have of the equations of motion of the 
“ perfect aeroplane ” Perfect fluid*, perfect conduc¬ 
tors and dielectrics, perfectly smooth bodies, perfect 
gases, and so on, are very familiar terms, Wit, the 
r ‘ perf ect aeroplane ” has not yet figured m literature a* 
such, though various formal representation* have been,'- 
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proposed for it from the time of Lanchester’s phugoid 

. system down to the systems of Brodetsky and the 
present wnter These last systems reduce the study of 
the perfect aeroplane to the solution of a system of 
assumed and stated equations, in fact a problem m 
pure mathematics only 

, If the conditions necessary for steady motion (under 
forces m equilibrium) and inherent stability are satisfied, 
an aeroplane will tend to assume a state of steady 
motion provided that the initial conditions represent a 
Sufficiently small displacement from the steady state 
But under widely different initial conditions it may 
tend to assume an altogether different motion, and, for 
example, it may sooner or later lose headway or crash 
to the ground, pitching over and over We are thus led 

to considerations of super stability, an inherently super- 
stable aeroplane being defined as one which, like a non- 
capsizing lifeboat, will tend to assume a state of steady 
motion whatever be the initial conditions of projec¬ 
tion , failing that, to investigate the limits of super- 
stability , in other words, the limiting initial conditions 
under which the machine tends towards instead of 
away from steady motion It is clear that such an 
investigation will involve the search for periodic solu¬ 
tions of the equations of motion which, though difficult, 
should not be harder than many problems on which pure 
mathematicians have set their faces In condition 
with lateral displacements a spiral gliding motion 
would represent one limit of superstability, but thtre 
are probably others which may or may not occur in 
practical applications At present Dr Brodetsky 
appears to be the only applied mathematician who 
has really made substantial advances tending m this 
direction 

It seems rather probable that further developments 
will involve the solution of integral equations 

Possible future applications to the location of air¬ 
craft are suggested by a paper by Dr A B Wood and 
(Apt H E Brown on “ A Radio-acoustic Method of 
locating Positions at Sea," read before the Physical 
Society on March 9, and the discussion thereon, in 
which Capt Fowler, Major Tucker, and others took part 
In this method a wireless signal is made at the same 
instant that a charge is fired mto the sea, and the times 
of arrival of both signals are recorded at land stations, 
thus determining the distance of the ships from them 
The method is obviously applicable to the sound ranging 
of aircraft in commercial aviation, but, as Mr Smith 
remarked m the discussion, the captain of a vessel 
would certainly need to make the observations himself, 
and, up to the present, experiments on detection of 
acoustic signals, and especially echoes of sound signals, 
by means of apparatus carried on aircraft, have not 
been so successful as could have been wished It is to 
be hoped, however, that experimental work on this 
subject will be contmued, as the means hitherto at our 
disposal for location of aircraft leave much to be 
desired, especially if cross-country flights are to be 
effected at any considerable distances from the mam 
air routes 

* The possibilities of employing helium in airships are 
discussed by Capt G Arthur Crocco in the Atti dei 
tsHcei, xxxii (1) a, 3 It is estimated that from the 
natorsd gas wells in the United States a supply of three 
milhoiv cubic metres per annum is obtainable, and 
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taking twenty years as the life of a well, the cost works 
out at two dollars per cubic metre This supply would 
not be sufficient to replenish the consumption of more 
than one airship in active contmuous service on long¬ 
distance traffic under existing conditions, and Crocco 
considers in detail the different causes of loss and the 
means of reducing them within practicable limits 1 he 
author separates the consumption of gas mto three 
categories, which he describes as “consumption of 
navigation,” “ osmotic diffusion,” and “ washing of the 
gas ” necessitated by loss of purity, and due to endos- 
motic entrv of air into the envelope accompanying the 
exosmotic diffusion of the helium The annual losses 
of gas due to these three causes are in the ratio of 100, 
ro, 1, and it is estimated that if the first could be 
eliminated the annual loss of gas by an airship could be 
reduced to 20 per cent of the total volume, and that a 
large fleet of commercial airships could be maintained 
in contmuous working at a reasonable cost 
The “ consumption of navigation ” represents the 
amount of gas let out to compensate for the loss of 
weight of the fuel, and, as pomted out, this assumes 
serious dimensions m long-distance journeys where 
excessive buoyancy cannot be overcome by lowering the 
elevators The necessity for this discharge of gas can 
be obviated m two ways, namely, by condensing the 
water in the products of combustion and by “ thermic 
sustentation,” and in his second papei Crocco examines 
the former method It is estimated that 1000 grams 
of fuel contain 150 grams of hydrogen, which, combining 
with the oxygen of the air, give i3<;o grams of water, so 
that by condensing this the gain of oxygen can be 
made to compensate for losses in othet directions The 
necessary superpressure to effect this condensation can 
be secured by means either of causing a ba-'k pressure 
in the motor or by separate compression The paper 
contains formuhe and calculations of the amount of the 
superpressure required to effect the necessary conden¬ 
sation, and this of course is a function of the degree of 
saturation of the atmosphere It is found that this 
only reaches a serious amount in the case of very hot 
and dry weather, such as m average climates only 
occurs on a few days in the vear Remembering that 
only 1000 grams out of 1350 have to be condensed, the 
author finds that the loss of power required for the 
purpose is not sufficient to interfere with the practical 
application of the method when the effects occurring 
exceptionally are reduced to annua] percentages 

In a paper communicated through Prof Levi Cmta 
to the Atti det Lmcet, xxxi (2) 1-2, Dr E Pistolesi 
employs moving axes to formulate the differential 
equations of motion of a fluid in the field of velocity 
produced by a screw propeller In this way the prob¬ 
lem is reduced to one of steady motion The method 
is closely similar to one adopted many years ago in 
connexion with problems on the small oscillations of 
gravitating rotating fluids, with the difference that 
m applications of approximate methods the velocity 
components relative to the airscrew will not be small, 
but ui certain cases it may be possible to regard as 
small the components relative to fixed axes set up by 
the motion of the screw 

Another hydrodynamtcal line of investigation which 
ha» recently come mto prominence in connexion with 
the effects of skin friction on the resistances of aircraft 
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is the theory of viscosity This forms the subject of 
two papers m the Ath det Ltncet } xxxn (i) i, 2, by Dr 
Umberto Gsotti, also communicated by Prof Levi 
Civita, the first dealing with motion in canals and the 
second with damped waves 
The object of the present article has been to direct 


attention to papers published elsewhere than in the 
technical journals and periodicals, such as those of the 
Roval Aeronautical Society, the Aeronautical Research 
Committee, or the Institution of Aeronautical Engin¬ 
eers, all of which are replete with results of other 
important and valuable investigations 


Obit 

Canon W W Fowifr 

C ANON WILLIAM WEEKES FOWIl-R, Vicar of 
Earley, Reading, died on Sunday, June 3, at 
seventy-four years of age He was suddenly taken ill 
in the vestry before the service and died soon after 
service began Having always been a man of untiring 
energy, we feel sure that he would have preferred to 
die in harness rather than to have endured any long 
illness 

Canon Fowler was the son of the Rev Hugh Fowler, 
Vicar of Bamwood, Glos, and was bom in January 
1849 He was educated at Rugby, where he gained 
a scholarship for Jesus College, Oxford He took a 
first in Classical Moderations, and a third m Lit Hum 
he was ordained, and became a house master at Repton 
in 1873 In 1880 he was elected head-master of 
Lincoln School, where he remained for more than 
twenty years Bishop King appointed him Canon 
of Wclton Bnnkhall in I mcoln Cathedral He 
was Rector ot Rotherfield Peppard, Oxon, in 1901- 
1904 In 1905 he became Vicar of Earley, in the 
gift of the Vicar of Sonnmg In 1907 he was 
president of the Head-masters’ Association, and for 
many years was an energetic member of the Reading 
Guardians 

Canon Fowler was best known m scientific circles 
as an entomologist, being a sub-editor of the Into- 
mologtsts' Monthly Magazine from 1885 until the day 
of his death He was secretary of the Entomological 
Socictv of London in 1886-1896, president in 1901 
and 1902, and vice-president m 1903 He was a 
member of the Science Committee of the Royal 
Horticultural Society, and in 1906-1907 was a vice- 
president of the Linnean Society 
Besides writing numerous notes and articles on 
Coleoptera, Heteroptera, etc , in the scientific magazines, 
Canon howler’s chief works were the volumes on 
Coleoptera for the “ Fauna of Bntish India,” including 
the General Introduction, the Cicindelidte and 
Paussidaj, published in 1912, the volumes on Hemiptcra- 
Homoptera, with W L Distant, in the “ Biologia 
Central! - Americana,” published in 1887-1909, a 
“Catalogue of British Coleoptera,” with Dr Sharp 
in 1893, and with Rev A Matthews in 1883, the 
“ Coleoptera of the British Isles ” in five volumes, 
published in 1887-1891, and a sixth supplementary 
volume, with Mr H St J K Donisthorpe, published 
in 1913 He also published a number of text-books 
on the classics, etc , for use in schools 
Canon Fowler was a very broad minded man, 
generous and unselfish, and was much beloved by 
all who knew him He was always ready to help 
younger men with advice and entomological specimens, 
etc, and his death leaves a blank m the ranks of the 
older entomologists which will not easily be filled 

Horace Donisthorpe 
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Dr Hans Goldschmidt 

Tiil inventor of the Goldschmidt thermite process, 
Dr Hans Goldschmidt, died after a short illness on 
May 21, in Baden Baden 

Hans Goldschmidt was born on January 18, i86r 
in Berlin, where his father, m 1847, founded the 
chemical works of Th Goldschmidt, of which hi was 
the director until his death in 1873 Hans Gold¬ 
schmidt studied chemistry at Leipzig, Berlin, Stras¬ 
bourg and Heidelberg, where he graduated in 1886 
under Robert Bunsen After this he continued his 
studies in electro-chemistry and travelled m foreign 
countries, this widened his views on economic 
questions In the vear 1888 he entered, as a partner, 
the works of his father, in which his brother, Karl 
Goldschmidt, had taken the lead since 1882 

Goldschmidt’s first technical achiev ement was the 
invention of an electro chemical process for recovering 
the tin from white iron waste, which has found wide 
application in many countries His name became 
famous in the vear 1894, when he suu ceded in reducing 
oxides by combustion with powdered aluminium, and 
by the tremendous heat of this reaction, metals of 
a high melting-point, such as chromium, vanadium, 
molybdenum, tungsten, and their allovs with iron 
and other metals, melt and can be produced in a pure 
state As a bv product, corundum is formed, which 
can be teohnicallv utilised for grinding purposes 
The thermite process found an even larger appltca 
tion by the use of mixtures of aluminium metai with 
iron oxide for welding together the ends of rails of 
tramways and for repairing broken machinery, especi¬ 
ally of ships Hans Goldschmidt also discovered a 
process for avoiding the formation of holes in iron 
castings and for improving steel castings by the 
addition of aluminium 

Hans Goldschmidt was one of the founders of the 
Bunsen Society for Applied Physical Chemistry, and 
was for many vears its president He was awarded the 
Elliot-Cresson-medal of the Franklin Institute His 
high scientific standing and good nature will ensure 
for him a place m the history of technical chemistry 
and in the memories of his numerous friends both in 
and out of Germany 

We regret to announce the following deaths • 

Prof Heinrich Boruttau, a director of the Fried- 
nchshain Hospital, Berlin, whose work was especially 
concerned with the relations of physics to medicine 
He also worked on physiological chemistry and 
problems of nutrition, He died on May 13, aged 
fifty-four 

Dr W d’E Emery, formerly director of laboratories 
and lecturer on pathology and bacteriology to King’s 
College Hospital, on June 19 

Mr E J, Steegmann, for many years secretary 
to the Royal Commission on Human and Bovine 
Tuberculosis, on June 8, aged fifty-five 
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Current Topic 

The approaching twenty-fifth anniversary of Sir 
Ronald Ross’s epoch-making discovery of the mosquito 
transmission of malaria is made the subject of a 
powerful letter in the Times advocating the establish¬ 
ment of a Ross Institute in London to be called the 
Ross Clinique for Tropical Diseases The letter is 
signed by the Marquess of I xnsdownc and 1 ord 
Hardmge ex Viceroys of Indii bv a number of 
business men conneited with the tropics and by 
presidents and directors of scientific societies at 
home and abroad Among the latter are included 
the directors of the Pasteur Institutes of Pans ind 
Brussels, of the Gorgas Institute in Panama and of 
the School of Hygiene, Johns Hopkins University 
the president of the International Health Commission 
of the Danube and the Dim tor-Gcner ll of the 
United States Public Health Service The object 
of founding v Ross Institute is twofold On one 
hand it is in honour of an f nglishman to whom the 
whole civilised world and the British Umpire in 
particular owe a debt of grititude and it is intended 
to be a public recognition of his services while lit is 
still among us md a lasting memorial to him iftir 
his death On the other hand it is to enable Ross 
a man of genius, assisted by other experts m medical 
science to exercise his specnl gifts m the initiation 
and continuation of researches into the still unsolved 
problems of tropical medicine and hvgicnc It is to 
be clearly understood that the Ross Clmiqut is 
intended to supplement and not compete witi the 
existing schools of tropical medicine Its um is 
research alone, for which there is plenty of room in 
the great capital of the British T mpirc 

In its issue for June 19 the Times reported the 
great outbreak of lava on the north eastern flank of 
Etna, which occurred on the early morning of 
Saturday Tune 16 and was already causing wide¬ 
spread devastation Further details, with a map 
have appeared in later issues of the Junes together 
with x report by Prof Ponte who has ascended the 
slope as far as possible As in so many previously 
recorded eruptions on the slopes of Etna the lava 
has broken out from several mouths arranged along 
a fissure which in this case is near the crater of 1870 
At the time at which this note is written it is early 
to speculate as to the extent to which the flow may 
spread and the experiences of Catania on the southern 
side, often repeated in histone times, indicate the 
magnitude and the vitality of the great reservoir 
that has played so important a part in the physio¬ 
graphy of Pleistocene times Charles Lyell, from 
1830 onwards, roused an interest in Etna as one of 
the most appealing examples of earth structures 
reared by forces now in action A detailed map on 
which dates are inserted, such as that published by 
O Silvestn in his " Viaggio all' Etna ” in 1879, 
shows how, layer by layer, the vast composite mass 
continues to be built up and maintained The 
neighbourhood has now been evacuated, and the 
scenes of flight depicted in d’Annunsno’s amazing 
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film " Cabiria” are repeated in the tragedy of to dav 
Activity is also reported in the small cones that are 
growing within the crater of explosion formed in 
Vesuvius in 1906 

Tm memorial portrait of Mfred Russel Wallace 
was unveiled at the Natural History Museum and 
presented to the Trustees on June 23 Wallace was 
born m 1823 and died in 1913 so that the presenta 
tion has appropriately taken place in the centenary 
year of his birth Shortly after his death a com 
mittee was formed to collect funds for the memorial 
which was to take two forms a tablet in Westminster 
Abbey and a portrait in the Natural History Museum 
Ihe first was completed ind placed in position in 
1914, but the latter was deferred owing to the War 
and was only recently finished Sir James Marchant, 
in offering the portrait to the Trustees gave a short 
account of the formation of the memorial committee, 
and concluded by asking Sir Charles S Sherrington 
President of ihe Royal Socitty to unveil it Fn his 
address the latter alluded to the fact that much of 
the fruit of W Ulxce s expedition in the M day Archi¬ 
pelago is mcorjxiratccl in the Museum collections 
and dwelt upon the happy circumstance of the 
juxtaposition of Wallace s portrait and of Darwin s 
statue two men whose discoveries at the snne 
moment vnd on the same theme were placed before 
the scientific world Prof L B Poulton a co 
worker of Wallace spoke of his hfp and work, and 
testified to the generosity of his character and to the 
unselfish enthusiasm with which he encouraged and 
assisted the work of others The portrait was 
accepted on behalf of the I'lustcc'- by the Archbishop 
of C interbury, who undertook that it Humid receive 
the < are th it the Museum accorded to its treasures 
He remarked upon the interest which students felt 
at seeing what manner of men they were who had 
made such great advances in natural science Ihe 
portrait which is an extremely good likeness, was 
painted bv Mr J W Beaufort from photographs 
A wriier under the most appropriate pen-name 
of iEolus has recently contributed to the W imbledon 
Borough News two lengthy letters of protest against 
the bv-pass road that is planned to run alongside 
the ground recently added to Wimbledon Common 
on the further side of Beverley Brook While we 
sympathise with his love of a Nature unspoiled by 
the dust noise and smell of motor cars, we cannot 
forget that this road is only part of a scheme settled 
years before the War, and already modified in this 
area to meet the views of those who obtained the 
extension of the Common A further scheme, 
already mooted by the Tohn Ev clyn Club for Wimble¬ 
don which might well receive support, is to fence 
off part of this tract as a Nature reservation 
Wimbledon 19 singularly rich in birds, and it is even 
possible that some of our wild mammals may yet 
linger 111 the district If the Common Conservators 
could see their way to provide a sanctuary for them 
they would earn the thanks of all lovers of Nature 
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Captain R Amundsen has abandoned his pro¬ 
jected flight from Alaska across the Pole to Spits¬ 
bergen The Times reports that an official com¬ 
munication to this effect has been issued by the 
Admiral commanding the Norwegian fleet The 
statement is made that a tnal flight on May i x proved 
very unsatisfactory In full expectation of the flight 
being attempted m the third week m June the 
Norwegian Government had sent the farm to 
Spitsbergen with supplies and the transport Flint 
carrying three seaplanes, arrived at King’s Bay in 
the middle of June The seaplanes were to patiol 
the edge of the polar pack to the north and north¬ 
west of Spitsbergen in order to render assistance to 
Captain Amundsen and his pilot, Lieut O Omdal, 
in the case of any enforced descent It was proposed, 
if the distribution of the pack rendered it advisable, 
to deposit supphes of petrol and food on the ice, each 
marked with a conspicuous beacon 

" National Baby Week,” which is to be observed 
on July 1-7 under the auspices of the National Baby 
Week Council 117 Piccadilly, W1, brings into 
prominence the many problems of infant mortality 
These problems have two phases which seem de¬ 
pendent upon biological conditions (1) the com¬ 
paratively high death rate in the first month of life 
and (2) the comparatively high death-rate of male 
infants as compared with female infants In the 
year 1921, the most recent for which detailed figures 
are available, there were 1051 male births for every 
tooo female births, while the deaths of male infants 
occurred at the rate of 92 85 per 1000 births and 
female infants at 72 16 per 1000 During the first 
four weeks of life, the *' neo natal ” period, the death- 
rate was 40 01 for males and 30 27 for females per 
1000 births These ratios stand with little variation 
year by year, though during and after the War the 
ratio of male to female births —as was expected on 
an empirical basis from historical records alone— 
was slightly higher than the normal (104 males to 
100 females) It would seem that this greater 
susceptibility to the strains of environment is 
characteristic of the male sex The neo-natal death 
rate, which has yielded but little to those influences 
which have proved so effectual in lowenng the infant 
mortality rate as a whole (from 154 per 1000 births 
in 1900 to 77 in 1922), constitutes another difficult 
problem in public health An interesting recent 
investigation (by post mortems) into the causes of 
death in sixty two cases of neo natal mortality showed 
that while 73 per cent were due to conceivably 
preventable conditions, the remaining 27 per cent 
were due to malformations—a finding which might 
seem to indicate that neo-natal mortality may be 
but the expression m human life of Nature's tnal 
and error—a biological interpretation which would, 
however, tend to discourage infant welfare discussions 
on this subject in the forthcoming ” National Baby 
Week" 

In the current number of the Poetry Review, Mr 
Oliver C de C Ellis has a lively and cheering article 
attacking the fallacy that there is any opposition 
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between poetry and science He might very well 
have gone further than he has It would be truer to 
say that the highest gifts in poetry are closely akin 
to, or even identical with, those required for the 
highest achievements in science Some of the greatest 
poets, Dante, for example, have been masters of the 
science of their time, and Wordsworth, in a famous 
passage in the preface to his second edition of the 
‘ Lyrical Ballads,” looks forward to a time when 
modern science, having entered into the mental equip¬ 
ment of all cultivated men, will inspire a new order of 
poetry, as philosophy and rural lore inspired Lucretius 
and Virgil and medieval science inspired Dante Both 
orders of mental effort depend, as Mr Ellis says, 
upon the imagination, but whereas the man of 
science imagines laws and relations of things which 
may be verified and used for guidance as to their 
own future action, the poet sees them in their relation 
to the human soul In this sense the work of the 
man of science is objective and stands on the order 
of events the work of the poet is subjective or 
moral, and depends for its appreciation upon a state 
of mind attuned to his own “ Poetry,” as Words¬ 
worth tells us ” is the wealth and fine spirit of all 
knowledge ” , " it is the impassioned expression 
which is in the countenance of all science ” And, 
one must add that whereas science aims at pure 
truth, poetry, having this emotional content, aims 
also at giving pleasure It implies a certain form 
and a certain emotional effect, though the substance 
must also be truth It is the " first and last of all 
knowledge ’ 

The British Mycological Society is organising a 
phytopathological excursion to Wye, in Kent, on 
Saturday, July 7 Those intending to take part m 
the excursion should communicate with Capt J 
Ramsbottom, at the British Museum (Natural His¬ 
tory), South Kensington, S W 7, by Wednesday, 
July 4 

According to the Chemiker Zeitung for June, Dr 
Paul Knoller, lecturer and assistant at the University 
of Freiburg (Switzerland), has been appointed 
professor of mineralogy and petrography at Dayton 
University, Ohio 

Owing to the increase in the work of the Rotbam- 
sted Experimental Station, it has been decided to 
appoint an assistant director, and Dr B A Keen, 
head of the Physics Department, has been selected 
for this position 

A circular tablet of blue glazed ware bearing the 
inscription " James Clerk Maxwell (1831-1879). 
Physicist, lived here,” has been affixed to 16 Palace 
Gardens Terrace, Kensington, where Clerk Maxwell 
resided for a time, by the London County Council 
Maxwell’s occupation of the house probably dated 
from the latter part of i860, immediately after his 
appointment to King’s College, or the early part of 
1861 The first reference to it m his biography by 
Campbell and Garnett is in a letter dated May St 
1861 He resigned his appointment as from Easter. 
1863, and left the house for good in March 1866 
(1 ibid, p 260) 
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At a meeting of the Royal Society of New South 
wales on May 2, the following officers for 1923-24 
vere elected — President Mr R H Cambage 

Vice-Presidents Prof C E Fawsitt, Mr J Nangle, 
to E c Andrews, and Mr C A Sussmilch Hon 
Treasurer Prof H G Chapman Hon Secretaries 
Prof O U Vonwiller and Mr G A Waterhouse 
Members of Council Dr C Anderson, Sir Edgeworth 
David, Mr W S Dun, Dr R (»reig Smith Mr 
Charles Hedley, Rev E F Pigot Mr W Poole 
Hr H G Smith, Prof J Douglas Stewart and 
Prof R D Watt 

The David Livingstone Centenary Medal for 1923 
has been awarded to Dr T Griffith Taylor associate 
professor of geography in the University of Sydney, 
Australia This medal, founded by the Hispanic 
Society of America and awarded by the American 
Geographical Society, is given " for scientific achieve 
ment in the field of geography of the southern hemi 
sphere ” Dr Taylor has made notable contributions 
to Australian geography, applying the results of his 
physiographic and climatic studies to problems of 
settlement and human adaptation He is the author 
of several works on Australia and of numerous com 
mumcations appearing in Australian Government 
bulletins and was senior geologist and leader of the 
western parties on the British Antarctic Expedition 
of 1910-1913 (Scott s last expedition) on which he 
has written " With Scott The Silver Lining ’ (1915) 

It is anticipated that the medal will be presented 
on the occasion of the Second Pan-Pacific Science 
Congress, which meets in August and Septemhei m 
Australia 

On June 10 two departments were opened for the I 
pubhc and visitors in the new premises of the 
Geological Museum of the Petrograd Academy of 
Science One of the departments is devoted to the 
general osteological collection and contains among its 
exhibits remains of Indncothenum, a giant primitive 
rhinoceros-like mammal, from the Turgai Oligocenc 
deposits (Indncothenum beds), north of the Aral 
Sea, recently descnbed by Prof A Bonssiak (M6m 
Acad Petrograd (viu) xxxv N6) The other 
department, the so-called North-Dvina gallery, is 
devoted exclusively to the Upper Permian fauna, 
discovered by Prof Amalitzky, and contains his 
types, some of them partly re-developed and re- 
descnbed by the present curator of the gallery Prof 
P Sushkin (Comptes rendus of the Petrograd Academy 
for 1921 and 1922) 

One of the mam functions of the Fuel Research 
Board is a survey and classification of the coal 
seams m the vanous mining districts by means of 
chemical and physical tests in the laboratory, supple 
mented where desirable by large-scale tests at 
HM Fuel Research Station, East Greenwich, or 
elsewhere It is considered that the best way to 
carry out this work is by means of local committees, 
the personnel of which would include colliery owners, 
managers, representatives of the Fuel Research 
Board and of the Geological Survey of Great Britain, 
as well as of outside scientific interests In this way 
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local knowledge and experience is made available 
The first of these committees has now been actively 
at work m the Lancashire and Cheshire area for 
nearly eighteen months, and the Board has recently 
decided to deal with the South Yorkshire area 
The South Yorkshire Coal Trade Association and 
the Midland Institute of Mining Civil and Mechanical 
Engineers are co operating m the work The follow¬ 
ing committee has been appointed Dr C H 
Lander (chairman, pro tem), Mr J Brass, Mr 
Robert Clive (hon secretary), Mr H Danby, Lieut- 
Col II Rhodes Prof R V Wheeler, and Dr Walcot 
Gibson 

The annual general meeting of the Research 
Defence Society, on June 20 when Lord Knutsford 
presided, was well attended, and the necessary 
business was quickly done Dr Saleeby lectured on 

Sunlight and Disease " and showed lantern- 
pictures and films illustrating the past and present 
use of " the sun-cure " especially the amazing 
results which Rollier has obtained at Leysm , the 
downright curt, by light alone of many fearful cases 
of tuberculosis If the photographs and the films 
had not been there the whole thing would have been 
incredible The sun, that careful doctor, had faith¬ 
fully recorded the work which he had achieved 
Dr Saleeby also spoke of the experimental research 
which is being pursued into the action of light on 
life the relation of light to the storage of phosphorus, 
calcium and vitamin A m the body, and so on but 
we are still a long way from understanding these 
mysteries In Great Britain a measure of success 
has been gained at Sir William Treloar s Hospitals at 
Alton and Hayhng Island, and at Queen Mary's 
Hospital Carshalton But what is the good of 
talking of “ sun cure ’ in this country, in this 
weather > It was a sunless d ly, near the end of a 
sunless May aid June Besides, in our great in¬ 
dustrial cities we poison the air with smoke Dr 
Saleeby s pictures of Manchester and Sheffield were 
Ruskm’s prophecies come true Prof Dreyer is 
working for a better tuberculin treatment Mr J ustice 
McCardie has spoken his mind on the contagiosity 
of a dusty house in which a consumptive patient had 
lived People are learning more about tuberculosis 
But, until we get finer summers use smokeless 
coal, and abolish slums and overcrowding we must 
not expect to repeat the wonders of Leysm in Great 
Britain 

On April 6 Mr G R Clarke the Director-General 
of Posts and Telegraphs for India, read a paper to 
the Royal Society of Arts on postal and telegraph 
work in India He pointed out that the present 
problem is not the erection of more wires to carry 
the increased traffic, but to increase the capacity of 
the existing wires by the use of multiplex high¬ 
speed instruments Automatic telephone exchanges 
have proved a great success at Simla and Lahore, 
and many similar installations are in course of 
erection Radio communication has not proved 
successful in India owing to the “ atmospherics " 
making signalling impossible at certain seasons 
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The research department, however, has perfected 
methods of eliminating the disturbances due to this 
cause, and so it is hoped that the radio method will 
be much more widely adopted m the future During 
the last year postal and telegraph communication 
has been established with Tibet and Afghanistan 
The Dalai Lama has given every encouragement to 
the establishment of communication between Lhasa 
and India Afghanistan has not yet joined the 
Universal Postal Union, letters are stamped to 
India, and a charge is made on delivery, but the 
amount of this charge seems to be uncertain In 
the discussion on the paper Colonel Edwards said 
that India offered the most wonderful possibilities 
in the way of air mail transport tor example the 
journey from Calcutta to Rangoon took at present 
3 6 days If an air mail service were employed the 


time taken would be only 9 hours Many similar 
cases could be cited In England difficulties are 
caused by fog, but m India the only fogs are the few 
that occur during the monsoon 

We have received from the Department of Agri 
culture and Technical Instruction for Ireland a copy 
of the catalogue of maps, memoirs, and sections 
published by the Geological Survey of Ireland The 
list includes maps, etc , for the whole of Ireland 
they are now to be obtained from the Ordnance 
Survey Office, Dublin I he one inch map for the 
whole country is available in 205 sheets Of the 
x6 sheets of the quarter inch map only four appear 
to be published There is a recent six-inch map of 
Dublin and surroundings These maps are colour 
printed 


Our Astronomical Column. 


Variations in the Spectrum op o* Orionis — 
M I' Henroteau directs attention (Comptes rrndus, 
April 30, p 1210) to the spectrum of the star tf* 
Ononis which is of magmtude 5 17 and situated m 
the nebula of Orion (R A 5 h 30'" 5, Dec - 5 0 20', 1900) 
being of the B tv pe spectrum In 1904 Prof E B 
Frost discovered the star to be a spectroscopic 
double with a radial velocity of 140 km In 1919 
and 1920 M Henroteau found that in addition to the 
broad absorption lines of hydrogen and other elements, 
there were super imposed on them thin bright lines 
which gave a velocity less than that accorded by 
Frost To verify this, Otto Struve of the Yerkes 
Observatorv obtained several spectrograms in 1922, 
but these showed no evidence of bright lines How 
ever, another spectrogram on March 2 of the present 
year displays these sharp bright lines Thus we have 
a B-type star, not known as a variable which inter¬ 
mittently presents bright lines, a phenomenon very 
rare m occurrence What adds great interest to this 
particular stir is that it is situated in the nebulosity 
of Orion and this situation may account for the 
peculiarity M Henroteau proposes to make a 
special study of its spectrum 
Colours and Spectra of Double Stars —Till 
recently the course of a star s evolution was con¬ 
sidered to be defined by the sequence represented by 
types O B A F G K M, and the fact that the fainter 
components of binaries are often bluer than the 
brighter components was a source of much per¬ 
plexity One of the results of the Giant and 
Dwarf ” hypothesis was to afford a simple explana¬ 
tion of the observed facts since among giants the 
blue stage is later than the red , and, conversely, 
the observed phenomena afford another strong argu¬ 
ment for that hypothesis Mr Peter Doig has traced 
the bearing of these facts m two papers during the 

E ast year, now Mr F C Leonard returns to it m 
ick Obs Bull No 342 He has photographed the 
spectra of a number of close pairs with a one-pnsm 
spectrograph on the 36-inch refractor, finding it 
possible to get separate spectra even with pairs 
only 1' apart, where the magnitudes differed the 
brighter star was occulted by a screen for part of 
the exposure In order to classify the spectra he 
also took spectrograms of several typical stars with 
the same instrument, since he notes that slit spectro¬ 
grams differ systematically from the objective-prism 
senes used at Harvard 

The resulting spectral differences of the components 
of the binaries were then correlated with absolute 
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magnitudes and with differences of magmtude and 
mass, the facts being displayed in a series of dia 
grams, he classifies stars not fainter than 1 o mag 
(absolute) as giants, the remainder as dwarfs, it is 
clearly shown that among giants the primary is 
redder, among dwarfs bluer Once this law has been 
established it enables us to make estimates of the 
absolute magnitudes of stars of undetermined paral 
lax Further the difference of spectral type in¬ 
creases as a rule with increasing difference of ab¬ 
solute magnitude or of mass, and there is hope that, 
by tabulating these differences in as many cases as 
possible, a clue will be obtained as to the relative 
duration of the stages of development corresponding 
to the various spectral types such information 
would be of much use in cosmogony The research 
also affords a proof that the less massive stars pass 
through their stages more rapidly than the massive 
ones this was indeed generally assumed, but it has 
been questioned 

The cases of Sinus and o 1 Endani are noted as 
anomalous, the discordance in magnitude being much 
greater than we should expect from the dispanty in 
mass, Mr Leonard suggests that in the latter case 
the mass ratio should be reinvestigated , that of 
Sinus cannot be much in error 

Thf Radial Velocities of 1013 Stars —Messrs 
W S Adams and A H Jay contribute to the Apnl 
number (vol 57, No 3) of the Astrophystcal Journal a 
catalogue of radial velocities which includes many of 
the results obtained in this line of work at the Mount 
Wilson Observatory during the past few years The 
list is composed almost wholly of stars with spectra 
of types F, G, K, and M which have been observed 
not only for radial velocity but also for determinations 
of absolute magnitude and spectroscopic parallax 
The spectrograms have been obtained at the Casse¬ 
grain focus of the 60-inch and the 100-mch reflectors, 
and the latter instrument was employed chiefly for 
stars fainter than the eighth visual magnitude 
Single prism spectrographs with prisms of 64° angle 
and cameras of 18-mch focal length were used "file 
faintest star photographed was of magnitude 9 9, and 
10 to 15 stellar lines have been measured on each 
spectrogram, and a list of those most commonly 
employed is given m the paper The results here 
collected have already been used to some extent by 
Stromberg, Scares, and the authors in investigations 
of space velocities and the relationship of velocity to 
absolute magmtude and mass, but their publication 
makes them now available to all 
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fi f\7NCTiON OF THF Spleen —More than ten years 
T 9 .Richet showed that dogs from which the spleen 
d been removed had to eat more than normal 
Ms to keep their weight constant In the 
f 4 ti tvndus of the Pans Academy of Sciences 
' w April 16 he states that spleenless animals when 
' *mjved lose weight more quickly than the controls, 
wM* concludes that the organ diminishes dcnutntion, 
normal function, useful but not necessary to 
tne economy, being to slow down metabolism 
/These observations may possibly be correlated with 
vttjoie of Korenchevsky (Journ Path Bad vol xxvi, 
10*3, p 387), who describes hypertrophy and hyper- 
> p toft of the germ centres in the spleen m pigeons 
, with ben-ben caused by an inadequate diet of polished 
, tfce—perhaps an attempt to compensate for the 
severe failure of nutntion 

Pal/eocene Primates of the United States — 
More than ten years ago a considerable collection 
' Was made in the Sweet Grass County Montana, of 
fossils from the Fort Union Palaeocene The inter¬ 
vening time has been devoted to the cleaning and 
preparation of these, among which the mammalian 
remains appear to represent at least forty species 
belonging to not less than fifteen families and six or 
Seven orders The descriptions of these will be under¬ 
taken, order by order and ultimately combined into 
a single monograph The Primates form the subject 
of a memoir by t W Gidley (Proc U S Nat Mus, 
vol lxiii art 1) Until now true Primates have 
pot been reported in America from beds older than 
the Eocene, and these indicated that earlier forms 
must have existed, so that it is not surprising, although 
of the greatest interest, that they do occur in the 
Fort Union Palaeocene, and that all thence are in 
» general of a more primitive type These early 
Primates belong to two families Tarsndae, repre¬ 
sented by four genera, of which three—Paromomys, 
Palaechthon, and Elphidotarsius — are new, and 
Plesiadapid*, with one new genus—Pronothodectes 
No representative of the Notharctidde appears in 
the Fort Union collection The author discusses 
the affinities apd relationships of these various forms 
He concludes that the early tarshds as at present 
understood do not represent a natural group It 
would seem, however, that within this group are 
to be found the ancestral stock which gave rise to 
the living Tamers, and possibly also the ancestral 
form whence ultimately sprang the aberrant lemur— 
Daubentoma—of Madagascar The root group, or 
beginning of the Primates as a distinct order, has 
to be sought m yet older formations 

Eocene Pelecypoda of Burma —The fauna of 
the Eocene of Burma is especially rich in Gastropoda, 
but contains a lesser proportion of Pelecypoda 
The former were placed in the hands of the late Mr 
Vredenburg for description, while Dr G de P Cotter 
has dealt with the latter (Pal Ind , New Senes, vol 
vu„ meat 2) Twenty-five species are descnbed and 
figured, of which nearly all are considered to be new 
They indicate that the Yaw stage, to which the 
bulk belong, is to be correlated with the Upper 
Eocene of Javwand the Bartoman of Borneo The 
accompanying plates are remarkably good 

‘ Soil Bacteria and Organic Antiseptics —In 
an article m Discovery for June, Mr P H. Gray 
discusses the utilisation of organic antiseptics by 
/bacteria of the soil. Phenol, cresol. toluene, and 
tiaphthalene applied to th^ soil disappear This 
disappearance is due to the Existence of bactena in 
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Some 200 strains of antiseptic-decomposing bacteria 
have been obtained from over a wide area in Great 
Britain they are able to grow in solutions containing 
the antiseptics and even to utilise these compounds 
as a source of energy It is possible to increase 
the fertility of the soil by the addition thereto of a 
mild antiseptic This destroys certain soil pests and 
disturbs the equilibrium between protozoa and 
bactena m the soil, enabling the latter to increase, 
and the bactena produce available plant food with 
an increase in fertility 

The Marine Element in the Fauna of the 
Ganges —Dr N Annandale (repnnt from Bijdragen 
tot de Dierkunde K Zool Genootschap, Amsterdam, 
1922, pp 143-154) discusses the marine element in 
the fauna of the Ganges He regards the Bay of 
Bengal, with its low salinity and gradual changes 
from salt water to fresh, as an exceptionally favour¬ 
able starting-point for an immigration into fresh 
water on the part of manne organisms An im¬ 
migration of the kind has been in progress for a long 
period and many adaptable euryhalme species are 
still attempting to establish themselves above the 
limits of tidal influence in fresh water A very 
slight change either in the environment or in the 
constitution of the animals themselves would enable 
them to do so The relict and euryhalme faunas of 
the Ganges represent different stages in this process 
of inland immigration, which has proved successful 
owing to the vigorous constitution of those organisms 
that have missed no accidental opportunity of 
establishing themselves in fresh water In spite of 
superficial changes, a large proportion of both the 
relict and the euryhalme forms are of essentially 
primitive structure, or at any rate belong to ancient 
groups some of which have almost or completely 
disappeared from adjacent seas In other words, 
fresh and brackish water have proved a last refuge 
for many marine species whose race in the sea was 
nearly done 

The Non-Mendelian Inheritance of Size Char¬ 
acters in T lower Petals —Prof R R Gates 
describes, in the Journal of Genetics , vol 13, No 1, 
March, the inheritance of petal size through four 
generations of reciprocal crosses between Chnothera 
rubicalyx and (E biennis A more Or less uniform 
F x generation is followed by wide segregation in F„ 
not only between the size of petals in different plants, 
but even on the same plant and in some cases on 
the same flower A close analysis of these flowers 
does not suggest frequency curves grouped around 
modes dependent upon different size factors but 
rather haphazard distribution of sizes due to the 
failure of adjustment between different size tendencies 
inherited from the original cross Such variation 
in size does not appear apart from the original cross, 
so that germinal factors are involved, but their 
representation is not possible, either in terms of 
normal Mendelian factors or m terms of the Galtoman 
curve for fluctuating variability Prof Gates suggests 
that the variable nature of these inherited tendencies, 
as exhibited within the individual, may arise through 
their partial dependence upon cytoplasmic characters 
of tlie parental forms 

The Oil Palm undfr Cultivation —The oil 
palm, Elens guineensts, occurs naturally m West 
Africa over an area lying between ia° N, and 12° $ 
of the equator The fruit of the palm has an outer 
pulpy coat which contains some 50 per cent oil 
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and an inner kernel with about the same percentage 
of an oil of different composition Both these ofls 
are of commercial value, and G G Auchinleck, in 
Bulletin No 62 of the Department of Agriculture, 
Ceylon, estimates that 300,000 tons of kernels and 
100,000 tons of palm oil come on to the market 
annually The French, English, and Belgians are 
in control m the various oil-producing areas of Afnca, 
but the Dutch appear to be first in definitely under¬ 
taking the systematic plantation of the oil palm, 
some 28,000 acres being planted with this plant 
in Sumatra by 1922 If the somewhat uneven 
product and irregular supply from the palm's natural 
habitat can be replaced by a trustworthy product 
developed from a systematic plantation industry, 
the African palm-oil trade will meet with a formidable 
competitor British planters in the East would 
probably do w ell to study Mr Auchinleck s account 
of the oil palm and its product in this bulletin, and to 
watch the future history of the oil palms now planted 
at the Anuradhapura Experiment Station m Cevlon 

Urfask —A powerful enzyme, which has the 
property of causing the rapid conversion of urea 
into ammonium carbonate, has been found in many 
plant tissues, especially seeds That of the soya 
bean is the best known Dr W R Fearon in the 
Biochemical Journal (vol 17 No 1, 1023), shows 
that what urease does is to split urea into cyanic 
and and ammonia He has isolated cyanic acid 
from solutions of urea under the action of the enzyme 
The enzyme has no other action, cyanic acid in 
the presence of water rapidly undergoes spontaneous 
hydrolysis into carbon dioxide and ammonia The 
facts can only be satisfactorily explained on the 
cyclic formula for urea put forward by Werner 
that is, 

™ < 1 . 

The decomposition of urea by acids alkalies, or heat 
proceeds along the same lines Ue see also why 
urease does not decompose ethyl urea or methyl- 
urea not because of the nature of the enzyme, but 
because these substances do not yield cyanic acid 

Vaiency or Boron —We have received from the 
Komnklije Akademie van Wetenschappen te Amster¬ 
dam a reprint of an interesting paper on " The 
Valency of Boron,’’ by Prof J Boeseken, from the 
point of view of atomic structure He concludes 
that boron exhibits valencies of 3 and 5 

Separation or the Isotopes of Mercury —A 
detailed account of the partial separation of the 
isotopes of mercury by evaporation in vacuum in 
a large steel apparatus is given by Harkins and 
Madorsky m the March issue of the Journal of the 
American Chemical Society The atomic weights of 
the heavy and light fractions differ by o 1 unit 
The partial separation is still a long and somewhat 
laborious process, but the authors state that they 
have designed an apparatus which would give the 
same separation m about thirty hours The heavy 
and light fractions are still mixtures of isotopes, six 
of which, according to Aston, exist in the case of 
mercury 

Weather at Hongkong during 1922 —The 
Monthly Meteorological Bulletin for December 1922 
contains ’ detailed results of observations made at 
the Royal Observatory, Hongkong, and the daily 
weather reports from various stations In the Far 
East," prepared under the direction of Mr T F 
Claxton The part for December also contains an 
annual summary of the Hongkong observations 
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for the year 1922 and gives the mean and extreme 
values of the principal meteorological elements, 
with the normal values for the period 1884-191$ 
Tracks of the typhoons and principal depressions 
which occurred in the Far East during the yew 
1922 are shown on two plates At Hongkong the 
barometric pressure during 1922 ranged from 
30445 in during November to 29174 in during 
August The air temperature ranged from 93 F m 
August to 43 7 0 F m November The monthly mean 
was highest m July and lowest in January, the mean 
temperature for the two months differing by 22 0 F 
For the thirty-five years the highest temperature 
observed was 97 o° F m August 1900 the lowest 
32 o° F in January 1893 The total rainfall in 
1922 was 69 44 in , of which 17 54 in fell in August, 
and ram fell on 154 days The average total rainfall 
for the thirty-five years is 83 83 in , the average total 
rain in the four months May to August being 55 13 m 
The greatest prevalence of wind is from the east 
Values of magnetic elements are given for the 
year the means were Declination (west) o°2i' 5 Dip 
(north) 30° 46' o, Horizontal Force (C G S Unit) 
037279 Vertical Force (CGS Unit) 022194, Total 
Force (CGS Unit) o 43386 No mention is made on 
the title-page of the Bulletin that the results for the 
year and the cyclone tracks, as well as the averages 
for thirty-five years, are given, and a casual reader 
might overlook this information, which is of primary 
importance 

Egyptian Petroleum —Heavy-grade Egyptian 
crude petroleum formed the subject of a paper by 
Mr W A Guthrie read recently at the Institute of 
Petroleum Technologists The oil chiefly discussed 
was the product of the well-known Hurghada 
(Rargada) wells, situated about 200 miles S E of 
Suez, on the western shore of the Gulf This field 
was first developed m 1914, since when it lias 
produced 1,201 868 metric tons of oil, its present 
output averages 3500 tons per week Some pro¬ 
portion of the oil contains salt water up to 30 per 
cent, an emulsion which, though it has proved 
refractory to deal with seems to respond to electrical 
dehydration treatment, a method not always com¬ 
mercially possible The dry oil flashes below 45 0 F„, 
and its s g ranges from o 907 to o 925 Its sulphur 
content vanes from o 5 per cent to 2 22 per cent 
(comparatively low), while it yields 10 11 per cent 
asphalt and 7-8 per cent paraffin wax hence it may 
be classed as a true mixed-base oil Distilled m the 
ordinary way, the crude oil gives 8 per cent benzine 
and 15 per cent kerosene, the residue (above 290° C1 
constituting 76 per cent Both the benzine ana 
kerosene can be refined to very high grade product#, 
while the residue is utilised for the production of solar 
or Diesel oil (43 2 per cent), hard pitch (29 3 per cent), 
and inferior fuel-oil The inclusion of an appreciable 
quantity of paraffin wax m the pitch is considered 
by the author to be advantageous rattier than 
deleterious to its use for road surfaces, since theoretic¬ 
ally it should enhance chemical stability and render 
the material less liable to crumble or disintegrate 
under climatic variations or under ordinary wear 
and tear The author dealt at some length with 
paraffin wax extraction, by no means an easy problem 
m this case, but this product actually finds little u«e 
within Egypt itself One other interesting point 
mentioned in the paper was in connexion with the 
oil produced from the new field at Abu Durba, on 
the east shore of the Gulf, chemical and physical 
tests apparently show that this oil is an inspissated 
and oxygenated product of petroleum ■ it Is of % 
very heavy asphaltic character and contains varying 
proportions of a waxy resin. , ~' 
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t Museum Building at South Kensington 

HE latest chapter m the long history of museum 
building at South Kensington opened in 1909 
When a large deputation of those interested in science 
tod industry presented to the president of the Board 
Of Education a memorial urging that the time had 
tome |pr action with the view of providing proper 
■housing for the Science Collections at South Kensing 
ton The memorial and the speakers who supported 


e memorial and the speakers who supported 
it ^personally focussed the opinions of all the leading 
scientific and technical societies and 
institutions Acting on the repre 
Sentations then made to him the 
president of the Board of Education 
apposed in 1910 a Departmental 
Committee on the Science Museum 
and the Geological Museum with Sir 
Hugh Bell ds Chairman Three years 
later the adoption of the report of 
that committee appeared to secure 
the early provision of adequate 
facilities for a well-directed advance 
in the usefulness of these museums 
Building operations were duly c >m 
menced but were interrupted during 
the war period Resumed later they 
have made so little progress that 
representatives of the societies which 
origin ited the movement in 1909 have 
recently had occasion to consider the 
present position and to make a 
representation with regard to it As 
the matter is one of wide interest the 
following summary of its salient 
features may be of interest to those 
who are not familiar with the pub 
fished papers that bear upon it 


then required m new buildings and recommended the 
provision of a building to occupy the ground available 
— the existing site as shown 0 


successive sections the eastern the central and the 
western blocks The committee reported that the 
central as well as the eastern block would be required 
for the more immediate needs of the Museum 

In the programme for the replacement of Jhe old 





The Science Museum 
For forty years the Science Col 
lections have been developing on con 
sistent lines For more than twenty 
years they have been recognised as 
being among national collections of 
the same field the best museum col 
lections m the world but as having 
the meanest of museum buildings 
It is now thirteen years since the 
appointment of Sir Hugh Bell s 
committee — a strong departmental 
committee of men versed in pure and 
applied science That committee 
took careful measure of the possi 
bihties and of the needs of the Science 
Museum and formulated a well con 
■idered and clear report upon the 
whole matter (Report 1911 and 
Report Part II 19x2) 1 This report 
received warm approval at all hands 
and it was adopted by the Govern 
ment as the basis for the develop 
xnent of the Museum The first requirement to be 
toet was necessarily the erection of adequate and 
worthy building accommodation 
In its repo rt i® 6 committee quoted the exhibition 
space available m 19x1 as 98 000 sq ft (94 000 sq ft 
in old buildings and 4000 sq ft mi the new Western 
Hall) and saicf that buildxngs twice as large would be 
required for the then existing collections without the 
addition of a single specimen The committee 
estimated at 265 000 sq ft the total exhibition space 
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buildings by a continuous building occupying the 
whole of the Science Museum site from Exhibition 
Road to Queen s Gate three periods in the process 
are distinguished The first period covers the 
erection of the eastern block this is the present 
period In the second period when the new central 
block will be in process of erection on ground cleared 
by the demolition of the mam part of the existing 
old buildings the eastern block of the new building 
with the existing western galleries and western hafl 
will afford opportunity for exhibiting the collections 
made during the first period and for working up the 
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collections in all departments The close of the second 
period will see both the eastern and central blocks of 
the new building fully available for the uses of the 
Museum and for the development of its collections 
The committee contemplated a pause in the building 
operations at this stage It said that during the 
third pertod which will last till the western block is 
built the new eastern and central blocks with the 
existing western galleries will afford a total accom 
modation that may be expected to suffice for all 
requirements until there is a clear call for the western 
block- 

The first section of the new building—the eastern 
block—was commenced m 1913 Tnen came the 
War the shell of the building was put to other uses 
and continued to be so appropriated for some years 
after peace was declared Building operations have 
now however been resumed on part of the block 
and this first instalment of the new permanent 
quarters for the collections is expected to be com 
pleted by the end of 1924 It will provide say 
75 000 sq ft of new exhibition space—only one half 
of the total set out for the complete eastern block of 
the Bell report Moreover it appears to be 
contemplated that the existing Western Galleries 
in which are housed the collections illustrating 
mathematics astronomy physiography meteorology 
phvsics (part) chemistry metallurgy and mining 
will be vacated about the end of the present year to 
make room for part of the War Museum collections 
The Western Galleries provide 33 000 sq ft of 
exhibition space and as a part of the old building 
which provided 20 000 sq ft had to be demolished 
m 1913 to make way for the new eastern block the 
total of the old exhibition space available m 1925 will 
be 53 000 sq ft less than that m use in 1911 The 
new space to be added in 1924 by part of the eastern 
block is 75 000 sq ft so that the net increase in 1925 
as compared with 1911 will be only 22 000 sq ft 
Meanwhile quite apart from additions to other 
sections accommodation has had to be found for the 
two important new sections which illustrate respect 
ively aviation and wireless telegraphy and telephony 
and these alone already occupy more than 12 000 sq ft 
For all practical purposes on the programme as 
now understood the Science Museum will be m 1925 
no better off in the matter of exhibition space than 
it was in 1911 that is to say it will be still so 
grossly overcrowded that the collections cannot 
possibly be examined in the way museum objects 
ought to be In these circumstances the obvious 
practical step is to put in hand for completion not as 
now merely one half of the eastern block but the 
whole of the block that is not at present m temporary 
occupation by the Museum Better still would it be 
to provide other temporary accommodation for the 
sections of the collections there exhibited and to 
proceed with the completion of the whole block 
Indeed there must be certainty of active and 
continuous progress with the building scheme as a 
whole for not until the central as well as the eastern 
block is completed will the Science Museum have any 
appreciable increase of space for its steadily growing 
collections Yet it is doubtful if there ever was a 
time when the progress of science and invention 
required so much of museum exhibition or when the 
Museum could do so much to spread intelligent 
appreciation of the achievements of science and of its 
applications in industrv 

The Museum of Practical Geology 
The term's of reference to Sir Hugh Bells com 
mittee required the committee to consider and report 
Upon the Geological Museum in Jermyn Street, as well 
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as upon the Science Museum Oh each Jfc w «4 m 
advise as to the purposes the collections should 
the lines upon which they should be developed* 
as to the special characteristics which should be 
possessed by the new buildings wluch it u hoped wal 
shortly be erected Cn the South Kensington site to 
house these collections 

As in the case of the Science Museum so in, that of 
the Geological Museum the report with its appbndictt 
gives clear recommendations on these points The 
committee shows the need for a larger building tban^ 
the Jermyn Street site provides and urges the ad van 
tages of bringing the Geological Museum into due 
relation with other museums at South Kensington, 
Yet ground has not been broken for a new Geological 
Museum building % 

Now those passages m the report which deal with 
the Geological Museum are particularly helpful and * 
hopeful for it is evident that the committee gave * 
special consideration to points affecting the co-m> 
ordination of the several national museums that are 
concerned with science and that it saw the way to 
an effective and economical scheme by which while^ 
each museum would preserve its individuality and 
its autonomy its own organisation and responsible 
authority all three—the Natural History Museum 
the Museum of Practical Geology and the Science 
Museum—might be grouped and worked so as to 
form jointly a complete and worthy national museum 
of science The accomplishment of this ideal would 
be warmly welcomed b> all workers in science no less 
than by students and the public at large 

The committee reported that the Geological Survey 
Offices and I ibrary and the Museum of Practical 
Geology were cramped by the limitations of the 
building in Jermyn Street and that if the necessary 
space could be allotted at South Kensington it would 
be of great advantage to have a building giving the 
required accommodation erected as part of thp 
general scheme there The committee pointed otit 
that collections in the Science Museums represent 
the general principles of geology and geography by 
examples selected from all parts of the world while the 
economic collections m the Museum of Practical 
Geology in Jermyn Street are arranged with special 
reference to the needs of the practical man and the 
technological student and its stratigraphical collec 
tions deal specially with the geology of the British Isles 
The committee added that if ail these were housed 
in new buildings at South Kensington in communica- \ 
tion with the systematic collection of minerals and 
the palaeontological collections arranged according to 
their natural affinities in the British Museum (Natural 
History) the serifes would represent at a single, 
centre the whole field of geological science 
The committee further reported that the Trustees 
of the British Museum were willing that the building 
for the Museum of Practical Geology and the Offices 
and Library of the Geological Survey should'•bf 
placed on the part of the site allotted to the NMUlU$ 


History 


. The scheme provides that 1 

building be erected in connexion with and as r 


that tftffij. 

structurally of the eastern extension of the NafufluX 
History Museum when it comes to be built and that 
it be brought into direct communication on itsJWK'tf^ 
side with thd new Science Museum building by cost** 
necting galleries carried over the roadway wh»$\. 
gives access to the back of the Natural History 
Museum (See Fig 1 ) 7* 

Hie sketch plan submitted with tire conunittetrk * 
report shows the new building for the Museum 0* 
Practical Geology and the Offices and Library *■ 
Survey as a self-contained unit This uqft, u . 
communicates on the north with the Science M 
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Collections illustrating physical geology, 
“•*%raphy and geography, mining, metallurgy and 
scroll, while to tne south it is in direct con- 


I* of the Natural History Museum The plan also 
in the related part of the Natural History 

-w® the position of a lecture room which the 

authorities of that Museum contemplate for joint use 
tt connexion with their own Museum and with the 
Museum of Practical Geology 

There is no need to detail the many advantages of 
vthis scheme They are obvious It should be noted, 
however, that the limitations of space in the Jermyn 
Sjjtreet building are no less harmful now than they 
itfere ten years ago On the other hand in the case 
of the geological section of the new buildings at 
South Kensington, financial considerations should 
not now present much difficulty, for the value of the 
Jermyn Street site would go far to balance the cost 
of providing the larger new building on the»site 
-designated for it 

It is worth while to quote here the concluding 
section of the 1911 Report of Sir Hugh Bells 
committee 

" In other departments of knowledge, the British 


Museum and the Victoria and Albert Museum have 
set a high standard for the national provision of 
Museum facilities In the domain of Science the 
requirements of most of the branches of Natural 
History are already admirably provided for at South 
Kensington m the Natural History Museum In no 
way overlapping or duplicating the functions of these 
great institutions, but representing aspects of human 
activity which he outside their scope not less ample 
provision is necessary for those departments of 
knowledge, invention and discovery, the needs of 
which have been brought so vividly before us- in our 
inquiry , and we are of opinion that no scheme for a 
national Science Museum can be regarded as satis 
factory unless it provides the buddings necessary for 
affording to Science and the industries all the assist¬ 
ance a Museum can give A Science Museum in 
which all branches of Physical Science, Pure and 
Applied and the Scientific and Economic work of the 
Geological Survey shall be adequately illustrated in 
close proximity to the other great Museums at South 
Kensington will, we believe, be of incalculable benefit 
alike to intellectual progress and to industrial develop¬ 
ment and wdl be recognised as an institution of 
which the country may well be proud ” 


Antarctic Geophysics 


nr HE two reports referred to below 1 are the records 
1 of the aurora observations and gravity deter¬ 
minations made during Capt Scott s last south polar 
expedition, 1910-1913 They are both dated for 1921, 
but it was only in February of this year that they 
reached us 

The original plans for auroral observations on Capt 
Scott's Terra Nova expedition included photographic 
determinations of the height of aurorae, using Prof 
Stdrmer’s method This part of the programme un 
fortunately proved impossible to execute, owing to 
the lack of the necessary special lenses and photo¬ 
graphic plates The auroral spectrum also was not 
observed, so that the work accomplished consisted of 
visual observations, namely, sketches brief descrip¬ 
tions, and times of occurrence of aurorae These 
data are now summarised and discussed by Mr C S 
Wnght, himself a member of the scientific party 
The sketches and daily log are not reproduced but 
the plan of observation and the resulting data are 
described m general terms, discussed statistically, and 
finally considered in their theoretical bearing 

Observations were made at two stations, in what 
may be termed the Scott-Shackleton strip of the 
Antarctic coast One was Cape Evans, 77 6® S , 
166® E, and the other was Cape Adare, 71 3® S, 
170° E Both stations are thus within a few degrees 
of tbe south magnetic pole but considerably farther 
from the pole of the earth’s magnetic axis, Cape 
Adare being at the greater distance The two stations 
about 700 kilometrfes apart, and a horizontal plane 
through one station would, in consequence of the 
i earth^ curvature, pass over the other at a height of 
about 40 kilometres Auroras occur at heights of 
about 90 kilometres and upwards above the earth s 
surface, so that from either station, in clear weather, 
aurorae above, or even a little beyond, the other, 
Would be visible low down on the horizon The hills 
and mountains in the neighbourhood of Cape Evans 
obscure the free horizon in some directions, though 
the report does not indicate which these are, nor 
whether Cape Adare is similarly affected This •«- 
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formation together with more detailed statistics as 
to the relative frequency of aurora at different alti¬ 
tudes, would have added to the value Of the report 
In many respects the auroral features at the two 
stations are strikingly dissimilar Aurora; are far 
more frequent at Cape Adare than at Cape Evans 
and also more distinguished by brilliance, colour, and 
motion Cape Adare is therefore nearef to the region 
or belt of maximum auroral frequency than Cape 
I” vans is Moreover, the majority of aurorae visible 
from Cape Adare lie to the north so that Cape Adare 
and a forttort Cape Evans is situated u ithin the belt 
This has an interesting bearing on the size of the 
auroral belts, the Arctic auroral zone is generally 
supposed to have a radius of about 20®, and to be 
centred at the pole of the earth’s magnetic axis 
There is no verv recent determination of the position 
of the pole, but it can scarcely have moved more 
than a degree or two from its position in 1883, the 
epoch of Adams’s investigation Cape Adare is 27® 
distant from this point, and as this angle is a lower 
limit for the radius of the belt, this radius would 
seem to be greater than was to be expected 

lhe aurorae visible from Cape Adare, since they lie 
to the north, must for the most part be less than 3® 
above the horizon of Cape Evans Consequently the 
aurorae seen from the latter station must m the main 
be different from the former They represent condi¬ 
tions some degrees within the belt, and they differ m 
number and brilliance from those near the belt They 
appear most frequently in a direction slightly north 
of east, and least often in the west Again, whereas 
the Cape Adare aurorae trend predominantly east and 
west, or rather from a little north of west to a little 
south of east, the Cape Evans aurorae show a marked 
avoidance of the east-west trend In each case the 
trend is perpendicular to the direction in which, auroras 
are least frequently seen Brightly coloured and 
quickly moving aurorae are rare at Cape Evans, but 
fairly common at Cape Adare 
Aurora were seen at Cape Evans on about one day 
out of three when seeing conditions were favourable, 
and about twice as often at Cape Adare At either 
station tbev usually appear first at a low altitude 
in the direction of maximum frequency, and move 
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upwards, approacnmg the station, sometimes passing 
overhead and, after an interval, vanishing while in 
the region of minimum frequency The overhead 
passage was much more common at Cape Adare than 
at Cape Evans 

The aurorae show a well-marked tendency to occur 
most often in the early morning, round about 4AM 
local time A secondary maximum occurs at Cape 
Adare at 8 f m , and a trace of it is apparent also at 
Cape Evans In the afternoon the aurorae rarely 
pass overhead, but they are more often brilliantly 
coloured and of swift motion than those which occur 
in the morning At times of maximum frequency 
the aurora is also generally of greatest extent 

In the magnetic report of the expedition, by Dr 
Chree, the connexion between magnetic activity and 
the aurora has already been discussed , Mr Wright 
here carries the discussion further It is clear that 
there is some relation between the two phenomena 
though it is not so evident as in latitudes farther from 
the pole, where aurone are seen only rarely, and are 
always accompanied by magnetic storms Mr Wnght 
shows, however that mere is a marked correspondence 
between the magnetic character of a period of several 
hours about the time of appearance of a brilliant 
aurora, and the intensity of the aurora, the relation¬ 
ship is much more close than that between the same 
two characteristics at individual hours Some of the 
results of this report had been anticipated by Mawson's 
report (1908) on the auroral work of the Shackleton 
expedition, though the latter is not confirmed in all 
respects The auroral station in the Shackleton ex¬ 
pedition was not far from Cape Evans 

These valuable memoirs will become of still greater 
significance and importance if and when another 
south polar expedition conducts similar observations 
in a part of the Antarctic considerably different in 
longitude from the Scott-Shackleton region, but at a 
similar distance from the pole of the earth's magnetic 
axis 

Mr C S Wnght’s report * on the gravity observa¬ 
tions, for which he was responsible, made during the 
Terra Nova expedition, is a record of a most manful 
struggle against difficulties It seems very regrettable 
that the instrumental equipment of the expedition 
was not of the highest quality, for observations m the 
Antarctic are sufficiently exacting even under the best 
conditions As a matter of fact, some of the equip¬ 
ment for Mr Wright’s gravity work was very bad, 
particularly the old transit circle on which he had to 
rely for his clock rates 

Four series of observations were made at Cape 
Evans, the first two being made in a cave cut in snow- 
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drift consolidated to ice The cave being smalls Out 
temperature varied by xo° C during the time of 
observation, due to the observer's presence, all the 
mirror and lens surfaces were frosted by his breath, 
and also the prisms, agate planes, and pendulums 
themselves A fortnight’s break in the senes of 
observations for each determinatiomof g was made in 
order to allow the mirrors to clear Notwithstanding 
all the efforts made to meet these conditions, the first 
two senes gave such discordant results that in the 
second year a change was decided upon 

Attempts were made to build a small observing hut 
of (full) petrol cases covered with rubberoid and 
canvas , the hut was to be heated artificially dunng 
the observations Twice the nearly completed hut 
was demolished by blizzards, and when at last it was 
securely built and banked with snow, it had to be 
abandoned after some days’ tnal, as it was found 
impossible to maintain it at a workable temperature, 
or W'en to keep it free from dnft snow Finally, the 
photographic dark-room opening off the living hut 
was lent as an observing station Two senes of 
observations were made here, in July and August 
1912 , the last series was not so good as that made 
in July, probably owing to the whole hut being shaken 
by blizzards during the August determination Re¬ 
jecting the results obtained m the previous year the 
mean value of g from the three pendulums used in 
1912 at Cape Evans was 983 003 from the July senes 
and 983 004 from the August senes the probable 
error of the final mean is given as o 0023 cm /sec * 
Commdr Bemacchi, who on Scott’s earlier expedi¬ 
tion was faced with even greater difficulties in some 
respects, obtained the values 982 970, 982 979, and 
983 025 from his three pendulums at a spot fifteen 
miles farther south These values may be compared 
with the standard value 981 292 at Potsdam, which 
was taken as the reference or base station for the 
gravity work, and where Mr Wright received training 
and much help from Prof Helmert and his staff at 
the Geodetic Institute 

Observations were also made at Wellington, Mel¬ 
bourne, and Christchurch, in the latter case both on 
the outward and return journey The value of g had 
already been accurately observed at Melbourne by 
Hecker in 1904 and Alessio in 1905, who obtained 
accordant values 980 003 , the value found by Mr 
Wnght was 980 009, the difference exceeding the sum 
of the probable errors in the two cases no reason 
for the disagreement can be assigned The observa¬ 
tions at Christchurch, like those made there earlier 
by Bernacchi, were unfortunately not very successful 
of accordant The observation at Wellington was 
the first that had been attempted there The check 
observation at Potsdam at the end of the expedition 
agreed well with the initial determination made witfi 
the same pendulums 


Industrial Fatigue Research. 


'T'HE third annual report of the Industrial 
A Fatigue Research Board (H M Stationery 
Office, price 2s net) is even more interesting than 
those which have preceded it It contains not only 
an account of the constitution, organisation, investiga¬ 
tions, researches, external relations, and publications 
of the Board, but also nearly fifty pages of original 
contributions from five of its investigators—Mr 
Farmer, Miss May Smith, Mr Wvatt, Dr Vernon, and 
Mr Weston 

During its three years of activity the Board has 
published twenty-three reports—seven on general 
industrial problems, seven on the textile industries, 
five on the metal industries, two on the boot and 
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shoe industry, one on the pottery industry, and One 
on the laundry trade “More recently, however, 
and pending development of some scheme of actual 
co-operation with industries the Board have 1 
tended to modify their original procedure, and, have 
taken as their objective the study of certant general 
subjects, not confined to any one industry but of \ 
common interest to all, following up each subject > 
along lines which experience shows to be most- 
promising and dealing with it both by field investigu- ' 
tion and by laboratory research ” 

The scientific committees under the Board accord¬ 
ingly comprise those for Industrial health statistic*, 
physiology of muscular work, physiology of thif 4 
1 »V’'^ 
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respiratory and the cardio vascular systems and 
Industrial psychology In addition to its hve 
Industrial committees dealing respectively with the 
textile metal pottery and .glass md istnes and with 
industries specially affecting women the Board has 
appointed two special committees one concerned 
with Post Office work (more particularly the study 
of telegraphists cramp) the other with Legibility of 
Type in accordance with the recommendation of 1 
committee appointed by a lreasury Minute to 
select the best laces of type and modes of display 
for Government publication 

In this short notice it is impossible to do more thin 
quote the titles of the interesting essays contributed 
to the report by the Board s investigators they 
are— Some Considerations concerning lechni pie 
The Use of the Sample in Investigation Some 
Observations on Industrial Conditions with Special 
Reference to Cotton Weaving Atmospl eric Con li 
tions and Industrial Hhcitncy luture lnvestiga 
turns m the Pottery Industry A Note on Machine 
Design in Relation to the Operativ e 


British University Statistics, 1921-22 1 

'T'HE most noticeable feature of the 1 niversity 
Grants Committee s new blue book is that it 
contains only 20 pages whereas the returns for 
1920-21 covered 391 The Committee proposes t 
issue a fuller publication on the old lines from time 
to time say once in five years In the intervals the 
public will be the more dependent for inf innati n m 
the Universities "V earbook Oxford and Cambridge 
are not yet included in the returns as their grants 
were special emergency and not regular grints 
Excluding ex Service students (8000 in 1921 22 
11 512 in 1920-21) the returns show compired with 
those for the preceding year increases of 2214 01 
14 per cent m the number of full time men students 
and 699 or 7 per cent in the number of women 
students The Committee points out that the 
numbers in England and Wales are about double 
what they were m 1913-14 and that the comparative 
smallness of the increase in Scotland (35 per cent) 
was no doubt due to the fact that the war found 
what may be called the university habit already 
firmly established there by long tradition assisted 
since 1901 by the operations of the Carnegie Trust 

Of the total number of full time students 93 per 
cent had their homes within the United Kingdom 
58 per cent within 30 miles from the university or 
college of the remainder 5 per cent came from other 
parts of the Empire and 2 per cent from foreign 
countries Students from parts of the Empire out 
side ~the United Kingdom constituted 8 per cent of 
the full time students in London and 7 per cent of 
those in Scottish institutions Of full time men 
students 6 per cent and of women 28 J per cent lived 
in Halls of Residence The percentages of students m 
Halls of Residence in London other parts of England 
Wales and Scotland were 11 18 23 and 5 respect 
ively Fulltime students admitted for the first 
time in 1921 22 numbered 9249 including 3421 
•WOthen 52 per cent were not less than 19 years of 
Oge, 18 per cent were not less than 18 and zf per 
cent were less thfn 17 

Three fourths of the full time students were follow 
log courses leading to first degrees and 4* per cent 
Were engaged in post graduate study or research 
time students numbered 14 462 of whom 9455 
were Occasional students 1126 were pieparmg for 
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first degrees and 2008 were graduate students or 
research workers In addition there were 14 345 
students taking couises not of a university standard 
hull time students of medicine including dentistry 
numbered 11 612 (women 2595)—nearly 32 per cent 
of the total 33 per cent (men 5805 women 6252) 
were enrolled in faculties of arts theology law 
music commerce economics and education 2| 
per cent (men 7 38 women 123) were engaged in 
the study of agriculture forestry horticulture anl 
dairying and the remainder were equally divided 
between pure science (men 4295 women 1851) md 
technology (men 6019 women 68) 

l he number of first degrees obtained was 6352 
including 2573 honours degrees the number of 
higher degrees 843 

The statistics of income were summarised and 
ommente 1 on in the article published in Naturt of 
May 26 on the Universities Conference Of the ex 
penditure (3 565 375/) 10 per cent was for adnurns 
tration 49 3 per cent for salaries of teaching staff 
13 4 per ent f< r other expenses of departmental 
maintenance 13 1 fjr maintenance of premises Of 
income 10 3 per cent was from endowments 2 7 
per cent fr jtn donations and subscriptions 33 3 per 
cent from parliamentary grants 337 from tuition 
and examination fees Recurrent grants frrni the 
lreasury amounted to 1070082/ nonrecurrent to 
271 250/ in addition to which there were special 
grants amounting to 499 400/ to provide retro 
spective superann lation benefit 


Tull time Students in various hAcuurirs in 
1 >13 14 and in 1921-2. 



University and Educational Intelligence 

Anri dfen —For % number of years the hospital 
accommodation of Aberdeen has been insufficient and 
the city has now before it a bold and comprehensive 
plan for remedying this defect Originating with the 
Aberdeen Medico Chirurgical Society some three years 
ago the scheme has been elaborated by a committee 
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representative of the various bodies concerned, in¬ 
cluding the directors of the Royal Infirmary, the 
directors of the Royal Hospital for Sick Children, 
and the University It is proposed to utilise a site 
of more than no acres on the Town Council's 
properties of Burnside and Foresterhill on the north¬ 
western outskirts of the city The University on its 
part would build departments of medicine, surgery, 
midwifery, pathology, bacteriology and pharmacology, 
with adjoining students hostels The teaching of 
these subjects would be removed from Manschal 
College and the latter part of the medical course 
would be passed in immediate touch with the wards 
The scheme has been in existence for about three 
years but has not been pressed The other bodies 
concerned having expressed their readjness to proceed, 
the matter is now before the Town Council The diffi¬ 
culties in the way of the scheme are chiefly financial, 
a sum of about three-quarters of a million being 
involved The advantages to the public served by 
the hospitals and to the teaching of medicine m 
the nortn of Scotland are incalculable 

Cambridge —Dr A B Appleton, Downing College, 
Mr D G Reid, Trinity College Mr A Hopkinson, 
Emmanuel College, and Mr V C Pennell Pembroke 
College have been re appointed demonstrators in 
anatomy The Harkness scholarship has been divided 
between E R Gee Trinity College and W D West 
St Johns College Frank Smart prizes have been 
awarded to T A Bennet-Clark, Irimty College for 
botany and to A D Hobson Christ s College and 
L H Matthews Kings College for zoology The 
Wiltshire prize has been awarded to F C Phillips, 
Corpus Chnsti College 

At the recent conferment of honorary degrees on 
the Prime Minister, Viscount Grey Lord Plumer Sir 
Aston Webb Mr M C Norman Prof H A Lorentz 
Dr W H Welch and Prof N Bohr the Public 
Orator spoke as follows in introducing the three 
honorary graduates m science 

' Inter speculatores omnes venatoresque Naturae 
quos hodie physicos propne vocamus constat ilium 
eminere quem lam aa vos duco Admodum iuvems 
Physicis professor constitutus diu in Umversitate 
Lugduno-Batava docuit immo vero rude donatus 
adnuc docet, physicoxum ipse Nestor Multa lingua 
rum scientia multa rerum cogmtione, nuro ingenn 
acumine tails est studiorum nortator ut ilhs qtn 
Naturae secreta explorant etiam si non adhuc pemtus 
mvemunt verbo exemplo bemgmtate praecipue sub- 
vemat Longam 1am virorum senem recohmus qui, 
post reformatam Ecclesiam et Lugdum constitutam 
Academism, vitae Bnttamcae Batavi lucem por- 
rexerunt Hodie lucis ipsius investigatorem honora- 
raus qui nobis qua ratione inter se lux et vis electnca 
congruant et cohaereant exposuit Si Academiae 
nostrae laudes hospiti nostro narrarem nonne verba 
ilia primum amperem, ' Hmc lucem' ? et cum 
hospftem Umversitati vestrae praesento, quid nisi 
eadem mihi succurrunt, ‘ Hmc lucem ’ ? Duco ad 
vos Henncum Antonium Lorentz 

Revocamus ilium qui, apud Vergihum, auguno 
spreto, neglecta cithara, fama mihtan recusata, 
ut depositi profenret fata parentis, 
scire potestates herbarum usumque medendi 
maluit et mutas agitare mglonus artes 
Eandem et hodie genens hnmam curam, eundem 
medendi amorem, easdem artes agnoscimus, sed non 
ilium inglonum vocamus, qui vitam totam medicinae 
consecravit, qui ducipulos usum ilium plurimos docuit, 
qui non contentus tranalaticiam tradere scientiam 
secreta Naturae voluit ipse explorare et # 

vementi occurrere morbo 
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Virum talem vobis praeserito, Yalensem, % Ida 
republica natum quae reipublicae nor mam diajft' 
amphon, multorum in Academia Balttmorensi doc* 
torem, diu honoratum, dm amatum, necnon '« 
Terapli ilhus quod Novi Eboraci posuit Hygeae 
Propugnatnci Rockefeller, Flaminem Rectorem ArcK- 
latrum Duco ad vos Willelmum Henncum Welch. 

‘ Iterum inter nos praesentem salutamus alumnum 
et condiscipulum qui Danus, patre natus physiologo 
clanssimo, in rebus physicis ipse versatus, AngUam 
admodum iuvems petnt, et ad Canum et apud. 
Mancumenses et didlcit et docmt Illud laeti revo- < 
camus quod apud Anglos pnmo mvestigavit quomodo 
re vera emittatur lux, quod cum patelemsset, atomi 
structura quae dm latebat magis mtelligebatur 
Hos tantos labores praemio Nobehano coronatos quis 
mirabitur? sed ex eis quae scientiae speranda smt 
mcrementa, quis divmabit > Quippe ad patriam 
reverso civium voluntate—quod cctens gentibus 
exemplo sit!—facultas datur ut haec studia discipulia 
adiuvantibus libere prosequatur Duco ad vos Niels 
Bohr 


Edinburgh —An anonymous donor has given the 
University a sum of 20,000/ to form the nucleus of 
a fund to provide a new Department of Zoology In 
his letter to the Principal, Sir Alfred Ewing, the donor 
referred to the inadequacy of the present laboratories 
and to the serious disadvantages under which teaching 
and research m zoology are being earned on m 
Edinburgh and stated that he hoped other support 
would be forthcoming so that the new Department 
might be erected m the near future 

The building in which the teaching of zoology is 
at present carried on forms part of the Old College, 
and was altered m 1882 so far as structural conditions 
would permit in the endeavour to meet the needs 
of that time Since then there has been a great 
development in the subject and in the methods by 
which it is taught, calling especially for more labora¬ 
tory accommodation and better lighting, and in both 
these respects the present prenwBes are wholly in¬ 
adequate to meet the needs of the students—science 
and medical—and of the post-graduate workers in 
the Department In addition to providing instruction 
for science students extending over four years, and 
for medical students in their first year, the work of 
the Department includes post-graduate courses in 
medical entomology, protozoology and helminthology, 
for the diploma in tropical medicine* and in public 
health The accommodation m the existing premise#, 
barely sufficient to meet the needs of forty years ago, 
has been hopelessly overtaxed during the last twenty 
years, and no alteration of the present budding can, 
remedy the defect Strong hopes are entertained■ 
that the recent generous gilt will be supplemented, 
and that the University Court Will be able at an early > 
date to proceed with the erection of the laboratories 
urgently needed for teaching and for research 


Leeds —Huddersfield Town Council has decide# 
to make a contribution of 1000/, a year towards 
the maintenance of the University 

The following appointments have been made „ Mr, 
George R Ross to be lecturer in bacteriology, an# 
Mr R Stoneley to be assistant lecturer m applied - 
mathematics * ** 1 

Prof Jamieson has been appointed pro-vice^' 
chancellor for a period of two years from July x 
succession to Prof. A Southells, “ 

London —At a meeting of the senate on Jane itt' 
the following appointments were made t— 

Prof F wood Jones, to the University chair m. 
anatomy tenable at St Bartholomew’s HbepStaJ' 
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Prof Jones has been demonstrator 
MMLleeturer in anatomy at the medical schools in 
i*>ndon and Manchester and since igig he has been 
& r “*® 3 ® r o f anatomy in the University of Adelaide 
He is the author of Arboreal M in, 1 he Pnnuples 
,n H ” ,,d - " d 

Mr E C Williams, to the Ramsay Memorial chair 
ot chemical engineering tenable at Umv< rsity College 
“f . , , lan ] s was awarded the Dalton chemical 

Scholarship for research at Manchester and he has 
Since been on the scientific staff of the British Dyes, 
hrI’ a , head of the department for the manu- 
n, fa intermediate products under the British 
h'yestufts Corporation Since ion he has been 
research chemist to the joint research committeo of 
the University of Leeds and the National Benzol 
Association 

Dr R J S McDowall to the University chair of 
physiology tenable at King s College Dr McDowall 
was lecturer m physiology at Edinburgh, and, since 
1921, lecturer m experimental physiology and experi¬ 
mental pharmacology at Leeds He is the author 
ot publications on mammalian muscle pulmonary 
circulation, and numerous other physiological sub 

Mr G Stead, to the University readership m 
Physics tenable at Guy s Hospital Medical School 
Mr Stead has been since 1910, assistant demon 
strator in the Cavendish L iboratory, Cambndge, and 
is the author of numerous publications embodying 
the results of research on the passage of electricity 
through gases 

The following doctorates were conferred D 9c 
(Engineering) Mr J V Howard (University College) 
lor a thesis entitled The Tension lest m relation 
to the Composition of Steel ’ , and Mr S L Smith 
(Imperial College—City and Guilds College), for a 
thesis entitled ‘ Mechanical Hysteresis and Tensile 
Deformation of Steel ” 


Manchfster —The Sir Clement Royds memorial 
scholarship in chemistry of the value of 300/ is being 
offered to candidates born or resident in the county 
of Lancaster preference being given to the county 
borough of Rochdale Further particulars are obtain¬ 
able from the Internal Registrar, to whom applications 
must be sent by, at latest July 14 
Dr H S Raper has been appointed Brackenburv 
professor of physiology and director of the Physio¬ 
logical Laboratories Dr Raper who is at present 
professor of physiology and biochemistry in the 
University of Leeds, was engaged in research work 
during the W,u on protection against poison gas and 
from rgi8 was head of the Anti-Gas Department 
He is at present retained by the War Office in an 
advisory capacity on physiological questions arising 
111 connexion with chemical warfare 

The following additional appointments have also 
been made Dr T M Bride to be chemical lecturer 
in ophthalmology, Miss Irene J Curnow to be 
assistant lecturer in geography , Mr David Stewart 
to be assistant lecturer in anatomy, Mr E V 
Ashcroft and Miss Eugenia R A Cooper to be 
demonstrators in anatomy, and Mr W H Wood 
to be tutor and secretary to the Faculty of Medicine 


The examination for the Aitchison memorial 
scholarship, value 36!, covering the full-time day 
Courses In technical optics at the Northampton 
Polytechnic Institute, extending over two years 
yiff be held on September 25 2b next It is 
Open to candidates of both sexes Full particulars 
CitUfee obtained from the Hon Secretary and 
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lreasurcr, Mr H F Purser, 35 Charles Street, 
Hatton Garden, E C 1 

Appucaiions for grants for 1024 from the Van’t 
Hotf Fund, which are made to investigators m the 
fields of pure and applied chemistry, must be sent 
before November 1 by registered post to Het Bcstuur 
der Komnklyke Ak.idcmie van Wetenschappen , 
bestemd voor dc Oommissic van het Van t Hoff- 
fonds ’ Tripptnhuis Klovemersburgwal, te Amster¬ 
dam A detailed account of the proposed use of the 
grant and of the reasons on which the candid ite 
bases his claim should accompany the application 
1 he amount available for 1924 is about 1400 Dutch 
florins 

JThf Commissioners for the Exhibition of 1851 
announce that Senior Studentships for 1923 have 
been awarded to the following Dr W Davies 
demonstrator and lecturer in chemistry at the Uni¬ 
versity of Oxfoid , Dr I C Jackson science research 
scholar in physics of the Royal Commission of 1851 
•it the University of I ej den , Mr J H Quastel, 
research student in bio chemistry at the University 
of Cambridge Mr D Stockdalc research student in 
metallurgy in the Goldsmiths laboratory at the 
University of Cambridge and demonstrator m the 
University Chemical Laboratory and Mr H 
Williams reseirch student m geology at the Unt 
versity of Liverpool 

On June 22 the Universities of Oxford and Cam 
bridge Bill was before the House oi Commons, and 
the second reading was agreed to without a division 
It will be remembered that the Bill is a result of the 
report of the Royal Commission appointed in Nov¬ 
ember 1919 to investigate financial and other con¬ 
ditions at Oxford and Cambridge Under its pro¬ 
visions, two bodies of commissioners will be appointed, 
of which 1 ord Chelmsford and Lord Ullswater are to 
be the respective chairmen to direct affairs m the 
Universities for five years Thue is also provision 
for fin incial aid for each University the Royal 
Commission suggested an annual grant of at least 
70,000/ in addition to the 30,000/ already received 
annually by Oxford and Cambridge 

The excessive prolongation of merely preparatory 
general education is trenchantly criticised m the annual 
report for 1922 of the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching It is pointed out that 
the * High School was intended originally to form 
for the common people of the country a college m 
which their sons and daughters might be prepared for 
various practical callings just a. the college proper 
prepared its students for the learned professions 
The high school and college offered in fact parallel 
modes of education The high school gradually 
came under the complete domination of the academic 
colleges and universities until the former became, 
what it is m large measure to day, a vestibule to the 
college, even though but a small number of its 
students proceed to college I here has resulted an 

Educational pyramid comprising 8 years m the 
elementary school (from age 6 to age 14), 4 years in 
the high school, and 4 years in college—in all 16 
years of preparatory training m schools the primary- 
purpose of which is assumed to be cultural “ The 
like of this is not to be seen in any othei part of the 
world Without question 4 years can be dropjjed 
out of the programme with advantage to the cause of 
education and to the mterest of the people and of 
their children But this change also is clearly related 
to that conception of education which assumes that 
the beginning of education lies in the sincere learning 
of a few things rather than m the superficial acquaint¬ 
ance with many " 
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Societies and Academies. 

London 

Royal Microscopical Society (Industrial Applica¬ 
tions Section) May 30—Dr A Hutchinson m the 
chair—H B Milner The microscopical investiga¬ 
tion of sands for vanous industrial purposes The 
application of the petrological microscope to the 
discrimination of sands and allied rocks suited to 
various industrial requirements, such as glass manu¬ 
facture, abrasives, ferrous and non-ferrous foundry 
work, silica-brick production, cement mortar con¬ 
crete, brick and tile manufacture, and as a source 
of economically valuable minerals such as monazite 
and thonanite for incandescent gas mantles, etc 
was discussed The distinctive properties of sands 
for their proper utilisation in the arts can be deter¬ 
mined by the microscope The employment of the 
microscope should not be interpreted as a certain 
cure for all technical difficulties but the full possi¬ 
bilities of the instrument are still u lappreciated by 
the majority of manufacturers who employed re¬ 
fractory materials Lines of microscopical research 
on refractory sands, paiticularly in connexion with 
silica-bricks, were suggested 

Aristotelian Society, J une 4 —Prof A N White¬ 
head, president m the chair —Sir Leslie Mackenzie 
What does Dr Whitehead mean by “ event ” * The 
word has a peculiar importance in his theory It is 
intended to cover the fact that, on whatever theory 
we finally decide as to the nature of the physical 
world, that world cannot now be described or even 
dist ussed except abstractly if we confine ourselves to 
terms of space alone , for space and time have a 
common root and, if we speak in terms of space 
alone, we can properly do so only m one of two ways 
either we must use space as meaning space-time or 
simply as a second grade of abstraction In either 
case it omits the essential point that the physical 
world is to be taken in terms of space and time m 
unity At first sight, the word ' event " seems to 
overstress the time element The fact of a happen¬ 
ing is thought of first m terms of time and not in 
terms of space But it is something perceptible that 
happens and if it took no time to happen, it would 
not be perceptible , for it would be nothing at all 
Time, therefore, is of the essence of every happening 
But equally there is no doubt that what happens 
physically happens in a space it happens some¬ 
where, and eveiy physical happening must be thought 
of as also in space Whether explicitly so under¬ 
stood or not every event m the physical world is, 
therefore a thing to be thought of as involving both 
time and space 

Geological Society, June 6 —Prof W W Watts, 
vice-president, in the chair—H Bolton On a new 
blattoid wing from the Harrow Hill mine, Drybrook 
(Forest of Dean) The wing is a right fore-wing 
of a new genus of blattoid, and of unusual size 
The surface is densely chitinous and crossed by a 
series of powerful well-branched veins, the cubitus 
being especially well developed, and much unhke 
any other known among the Coal-Measure blattoids 
The insect probably occupied an intermediate 
position between the families Archimylacndae and 
Hemunylacrldae —C E Tilley Contact - meta- 
morphism in the Comne area of the Perthshire 
Highlands The thermal aureole of the Cairn Chois 
dioiqte-complex is divisible into (a) zone of biotite 
and ( b) zone of cordiente, which rapidly passes into 
a^zone of true homfelscs In the Aberfoyle-Slate 
band, an additional outer zone (zone of spotted 
slates) is found , but no chemical reconstruction 
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is apparent The progression of metamorphism- as 
here observed is that distinctive of kaolin-free slates 
subject to thermal alteration The rocks of the 
hornfcls zone—with a minimum width of 150 yards— 
show a wide range of composition A classification 
of the silica-poor homfelscs is suggested, starting 
from a simplified system of four componehts The 
mineralogical assemblages thus ideally determined 
can be iltematively developed from a consideration 
of the chemical changes incident on metamorphism 
of sencite-chlonte-quartz assemblages of the original 
rocks Certain abnormal assemblages are considered 
as unstable These, while not invalidating the 
homfels classification adopted, serve to indicate 
that equilibrium in the inner contact-zone is closely 
apjiroached rather than completely attained 

Linnean Society June 7 —Dr A B Rendle, 
president, in the chair —H Sandon Some Protozoa 
from the soils and mosses of Spitsbergen obtained 
by the Oxford University Expedition—J D F 
Gilchrist A form of dimorphism and asexual repro¬ 
duction m Ptychodera capensis C E Moss The 
species and forms of Salicomia in South Africa — 
J Burtt-Davy Geographical distribution of some 
Trinsvaal Legummosse The Lcgummosse form the 
largest family of Transvaal Spermatophyta, as 
regards numbers of species, having about 100 species 
more than the Composure and comprising nearly 
10 per cent of the recorded species of the flora 
A large number of the genera have very few species 
The greatest number of endemics generally occur 
in genera with the greatest number of species , and 
the species show great variation 111 range Even in 
the same genus some range almost the length of the 
Continent Classified according to their geographical 
range of distribution the Papilionaceje fall into 
five very distinct groups (1) the South-western 
Cape Province clement, (2) the Kalahari element, 
(3) the Rain-forest clement of the eastern high 
mountains, (4) the Tropical African element, and 
(5) the Warm Temperate Plateau element (4) and 
(5) account for 94 per cent (306 species) of the total 
Papilionaceous flora and 123 are endemic to the 
Transvaal Adding to these species those which 
range into the states bordering on the Transvaal 
but not beyond them, the number of endemics 
forms 78 per cent of the population Fifteen species 
(less than 5 per cent) are common to the Transvaal 
and India and five species are found m Madagascar 
In connexion with the view that arborescent forms 
are the older types, it is noteworthy that, with one 
exception possibly introduced, the arborescent and 
shruDby species of Papihonaceae (only about twenty 
in all) belong to the Tropical Afncan element, and 
about half of them belong to genera with few species 
—C E Moss Velaminous roots in terrestrial 
orchids They are especially noticeable m the orchid 
genus Eulophia, abundant at the Cape (S A ) 

Physical Society, June 8—Dr Alexander Russell 
in the chair—J G Gray A general solution of 
the problem of finding the true vertical for all types 
of marine and aerial craft The difficulties presented 
by this problem arise from the horizontal accelera¬ 
tions which result from the turning of vehicles 
A gyroscopic pendulum to succeed must possess a 
real precessional period, or a virtual precessional 
period during turning motion of the vehicle on which 
it is mounted, which is measured in hours Pioneer 
forms of Gray stabiliser comprise a single gyroscope, 
mounted with its axis normally vertical, and ail 
erector connected rigidly to it, the whole is pivoted 
to a gimbal frame by means of two cross pivots 
One form of erector consists of a circular track 
earned by the pivoted system, find so arranged 
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that when the pivoted system is upright the traik Battandier—Jules Drach Remarkable classes of 
is horizontal One two or more balls rotate on W congruences —Bertrand Gambler The curves of 
the track, each controlled by a pusher and a check Bertrand and m particular, those which are 
earned by a member which rotates slowly (ibout algebraical—MM Schouten and Struik A theorem 
ti revolutions per minute) in the direction of spin of conformal transformation in differential geometry 
of tlie gyroscope When the system is upright the of » dimensions—M Laint The integration of 
balls move round the track m contact with their differential equations —Serge Bernstein A property 
pushers and form a balanced system When the of integral functions—Henn Eyraud Multiple 
system is inclined to the vertical the tiack is inclined spaces and tensors—M 'Chatillon The para- 
to the horizontal and each ball when ascending the magnetism of cobalt sulphate in aqueous solution 
slope of the track rests against its pusher, but after An explanation of the diveigcnt results of Cabrera 
crossing the crest of the slope it is accelerated down and TrUmpler on the coefficient of magnetisation 
the track and rests against its check Ihe motion of cobalt salts With solutions prepared at ordinary 
of the balls relative to the pushers and checks results temperatures, the results are independent of the 
m the application to the pivoted system of an concentration, but if the solutions are prepared hot 
integral erecting couple Such instruments jwsstss and allowed to cool to the ordinary temperature 
an accuracy for tombing purposes amounting to the atomic moment is a function of the concentration 
one-eighth or one tenth of a degree or about 20 feet —M de Broglie and A Lepape The K absorption 
on the ground from a height ot 12 000 feet Later discontinuity of krypton and xenon Krypton gave 
forms of Gray stabiliser set themselves into the true N =36 (\ =0 8648A) and xenon N =54 (x=o 3588A.) 
verticil even when the vehicles on which they are The last figure is approximate only — L Bull A 
mounted arc turning and this holds lor all speeds photographic technique for detecting minute deforma- 
of turning This result is obtained by constructing tions in rectilinear objects—Adolphe Lepape The 
the apparatus so that a horizontal component of quantitative measurement of radium cm ination 
spin lies across the pivoted system which is mounted by the o-radiation Corrections due to pressure 
so as to bt pendulous with respect to the pivots and to the nature of the gtseous mixture Correc- 
1 he dnection of the horizontal spin and its amount, tions generally neglected, should be applied to 
are arranged so that when the vehicle turns there measurements of radium emanation their lmport- 
comes into existence a gvioscopic couple applied ance depends not only on the v iriations of density 

ibout the fore ind aft pivots which is exictly equal and comjxwition of the gas present in the condenser, 

and opposite to the so called ccntnfugil couple but also on the dimensions of the latter —Jean 
applied to the pivoted system Both couples aic Barbaudy The removal of toluene by steam — 

proportional to the angular speed it which the A Boutanc and Mile Y Nabot The influence of 

vehicle turns and both chmgc sign with tint of a third substance on the miscibility of phenol and 

the turning motion water—Marcus Brutzkuo A contribution to tile 

Zoological Society June 12 — Sir S F H inner theory of internal combustion motors Some 
vice president in the chan —Is A Mackintosh theoretical considerations of the combustion of 
The chondrocranium of the teleostein fish Sebaste < gases and liquids in engine cylinders denved from 
martnus —R I Pocock The external characters of the apphcation of the law of mass action—Henn 
the pigmy hippopotamus (C hccropsn> hbenensis) and Guinot A continuous method of dehydrating 
of the Suidac and Camelida —L. E Austen A alcohol and certain organic liquids A modification 
revision ot the family PantophthalmidT (Diptera) ot the Young method for dehydrating alcohol, in 
with descriptions of new species and a new genus which the benzene proposed by Young is replaced 
— Raymond Dart and C \V Andrews The brain by tnchlorethylene The distillate separates into 
of the Zeuglodontidte (Cetacea) with a note on the two layers the lower layer containing only 2 per cent 
skulls from which the endocramal casts were tiken of water and practically the whole (99 per cent) 
—R Broom On the structure of the skull in the of the tnchlorethylene This is returned to the still 
carnivorous chnocephalian reptiles —Oldfield Thomas —P Brenans and C Prost The lodosalicylic acids 
md MAC Hinton On mammals collected by The 1 2 3 and 1 2 5 mono-iodide acids have been 
Capt Shortndge during the Percy Sladen and prepared starting with aminosalicylic acids of known 
Kaffranan Expedition to Oiangc River constitution each of these lias been trinsformed 

into the same x 2 3 5 di lodosalicylic acid —A 
PakJS Blancheti&re The action of dry heat on the alkaline 

Academy of Sciences, June 4—M Albm Haller earth salts of the carbaminc acids—T. Cayeux 
m the < hair —Charles Richet The function of the The rdlc of the crmoids m the history of the second- 
spffetn in nutrition An account of some feeding ary oolitic iron minerals The contribution of the 
experiments on dugs after removal of the spleen — remains of crmoids to the constitution of the oolitic 
Gabriel Bertrand and Mile S Benoist A new sugar, iron minerals of the secondary epoch is of great 
pioccllose Filter paper is converted into cellulose importance—Pierre Bonnet The Neocrctacian of 
octacetate by the method of Maquennc and Goodwin Daralagcez (southern Transcaucasia) —P H Fntel 
and the mother liquors from uie crystallisation of Two species of ferns new to the fossil flora of the 
tins acetate forked up for the isolation of the new millstone grit of Beauce (Aquitaman) —M Gruvel 
sugar, to which the name procellose is given Its Some coral deposits on the western coast of Morocco 
composition ib C„H M O l4 ana rotation [a],, = + 22 0 8 —L Eblt Magnetic measurements m the Pans 

at 21 0 C , its reducing power is half that of glucose basin The values of the magnetic elements cal- 
Its probable formula is given—C Guichard Two oulated to January 1, 1922, are given for 40 stations, 
tnplc orthogonal systems which correspond in such ten of which are new —R de Montessus de Ballore 
a manner that the first tangents to the two systems The methodical prediction of the weather The 
are reciprocal polars with respect to a linear complex results of a study of statistics given by Louis Besson 
—Sir Richard Hadfield was elected corresponding m 1905 ~ J Riviire Ihe vanation of nocturnal 
member for the section of chemistry in succession temperature with a clear sky —G R«boul The 
to M Paterno, elected foreign associate —Rcn 6 acoustic opacity of banks of clouds, application 
Maire was elected corresponding member for the to the rapid determination of the thickness of a 
section of botany in succession to the late M cloud layer —Maurice Lenoir The nucleolar material 
NO. 2800, VOL III] 
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during the telophase of somatic kinesis in the nucleus 
in hntillaria vmpenalts —J Athanasiu Motor nerve 
vibrations in the animal senes —E Wollman and 
M Vagliano lhe action of light on growth A 
description of three sets of experiments on rats 
the diet of the first set contained 5 per cent of 
butter, and of the second and third sets 1 per cent 
of butter The rats were kept m the dark, but the 
third set were exposed to ultra-violet light from a 
mercury vapour lamp for 3 to 5 minutes each day 
Other experiments were carried out 111 which the 
rats received only 1 per cent of butter but were 
exposed to light The growth of rats receiving only 
1 per cent of butter and exposed to daylight or 
to ultra-violet light was as rapid as those receiving 
the larger imount of butter and kept in the dark 
If the food contained no butter irradiation by the 
mercury lamp had no effect Light alone cannot 
compensate for the absence of the fat soluble factor 
of growth — Georges Mounquand and Paul Michel 
Some osteodystrophic factors and their action 
according to the species of animal Dietic experi¬ 
ments, with deficiency of the C-vitamm, on rats and 
guinea-pigs show that these animals present marked 
differences m bone nutrition under the same condi¬ 
tions of food The experiments will be extended 
to other species of animals and it is pointed out that 
it is necessary to apply the results of feeding experi¬ 
ments with animals with much care, especially as 
regards man —P Gillot The variations of some 
carbohydrate reserves in Merctmahs perennis 
Maltose which is alwiys present in the reserve 
organs of this plant, undergoes variations comparable 
with those of the starch and saccharose hence 
this sugar may be looked upon as a reserve substance 
of the same order as the other polysaccharides — 
Georges Tanret Some bases, of the type of tropa 
cocaine, detived from pseudopelletienne —L Kayser 
—lhe action of yeast on calcium lactate the pro¬ 
duction of ethyl alcohol —Alphonse Labbt The 
critical /ones of adaptation to the medium —L 
Berland The origin of the spiders of New Caledonia 
Of 150 species of spiders found, 93 specif s are confined 
to that island The species are most probably of 
Malay origin in the Oligocene period*—Ren6 Jeannel 
The evolution of the blind Goleoptera ind the stock¬ 
ing of the caves in the mountains of Bihor in 
Iransylvama—Eugdne Lacroix The fundamental 
chitmous texture of the shell of certain Foramimfera 
—Armand Dehorne lhe interstitial cells in the 
testicle of annelids, Stylana, and Lumbricus — 
Maxime Menard and Saidman The action of the 
ultra-violet rays on superficial wounds Details of 
17 cases submitted to this treatment, of winch 
1/ wire cured and 3 improved 

-r" 

Sydney ' 

Royal Society of New South Wales, May 2 —Mr 
C A Sussmilch, president, in the chair—C A 
SusStnflch Presidential address No volcanoes either 
active or dormant occur now in New South Wales, 
but there is abundant geological evidence to show 
that at many stages in its past history numerous 
large active volcanoes existed Each subdivision of 
the Palaeozoic era had its active volcanoes dunng 
the Ordov luan period submarine eruptions took 
place in the central part of the State Later, volcanic 
activity appears to have been confined to the New 
England arex but here it occurred on a grand scale 
A chain of active volcanoes extended from'Tort 
Stephens past Maitland Musclebrook, and Scone, 
ana from thence northwards to Currabubula, and 
active volcanoes occurred at Gloucester and on the 
Diake Goldfield The lavas and tuffs poured oat 
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of feet in thickness fn the succeeding Permo- 
Carboniferous period, when the great coalfields were 
being laid down, volcanic activity, while less intensive, 
was still present In the Mesozoic era, the volcanic 
forces appear to have died out, and for several 
millions of years volcanic activity was unknown 
In the succeeding Cainozoic era voleame activity 
again asserted itself, and twice at least floods of 
basaltic lavas were poured out, submerging vast 
tracts of land, and completely covering up some 
of the then river valleys thus preserving some of 
the deep leads afterwards worked for gold, tin, and 
gemstones Towards the end of this era, a number 
of isolated groups of volcanic cones developed, 
these were the last eruptions to occur in New South 
Wales and for the past million or so years volcanic 
activity has been entirely absent 
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